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The  Chicago  Tribune's 
1920  Book  of  Facts 

is  now  being  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  selling  organizations 
which  request  it  on  business  sta- 
tionery. 

Thousands  of  people  who  wanted 
copies  of  the  1919  BOOK  OF 
FACTS  did  not  get  them  because 
the  supply  was  so  quickly  ex- 
hausted. The  same  thing  was  true 
of  "Tangible  Circulation,"  pub- 
lished by  The  Tribune  later  in  1919. 
Both  these  books  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  are  combined 
in  the  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS,  to- 
gether with  much  new  material. 

This  unique  publication,  68  pages 
packed  tight  with  maps,  charts  and 
statistical  tables,  is  an  invaluable 
reference  work  for  agencies,  ad- 
vertisers, and  prospective  adver- 
tisers. 

Wrifc  immcniatoly   to  one  of  the  following  offices. 

jQjTHE  WORLD'S    CPEATESt    NEWSPAPEfftfj^ 

Tribune   Bldg.,  Chicago  406   Haas  Bldg..   Loi  Angtl« 

512    Fifth   Ave.,   New   York 

125  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W.    1. 
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"Just  See  How  It 

Holds  at  The  Stitches" 

"When  that  catalog  was  planned  we  took  into  account  what  many  advertisers  overlook — . 
the  strain  on  the  center  page  fold.  Foldwell  was  chosen  to  withstand  that  strain.  Ex- 
amine   it.      Not    a    sign    of    a    crack    there  —  nor  on  the  cover." 

.    "  Open  and  close  it  all  you  please.     The  strain  will  not  loosen  the  cover  and  tio  pages  ivill 
fall  out.     The  stitches  will  bend  before  the  paper  breaks  between  the  holes." 

The  printer's  confidence  in  Foldwell  is  well  placed.  For  Foldwell's  rag  base  and  extra 
strong  fibres  insure  it  against  cracking  or  breaking. 

By  using  Foldwell  in  your  catalogs  you,  too,  can  be  certain  that  your  sales  messages  and 
illustrations  will  do  every  bit  of  work  you  intend  them  to  do.  For  Foldwell  catalogs, 
though    severely   handled    and    repeatedly    thumbed  back  and  forth,  always  come  up  smiling. 

Our  booklet.   "  The   High    Cost    of   Taking   a  Chance."  on  request. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  827  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Highly  Concentrated  City  Circulation 
In  New  Orleans 


The  leading  commercial  center  of 
the  South — the  second  poit  of  the 
U.  S.  A  cosmopolitan  city — a  highly 
active  buying  and  selling  market — 
responsive  to  advertising. 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited — too 
scattered  to  reach  economically.  Concentrate 
on  city  circulation — advertise  in  the  States. 
You  will  get  more  profitable  returns  at  a  lower 
cost. 


^^'ant  more   information? 
\A'e'll    gladly    furnish    it. 


WUITE 


Advertising  Doector 


New  Orleans 

STATES 


SUNDAY 


of   March   3. 
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Biggest 


It  is  the  biggest  store 
it  the   world! 

—more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  as  big  as 
Marshall  Field's! 

• — and  nearly  two 
hundred  fifty  times  as 
big  as  Gimbel's  in  New 
York ! 

— and  nearly  three 
hundred  fifty  times 
as  big  as  Filene's  in 
Boston ! 

— and  five  hundred 
times  as  big  as  the 
Emporium  of  San 
Francisco ! 

It  covers  more  than 
6250  acres  of  floor 
spa   (I 


It  employs  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  ! 

It  serves  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people ! 

The  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist Store ! 


The  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist Store  is  made  up  of 
nearlyten  thousand  stores. 

The  biggest  and  best  of 
America's  Dry  Goods  and 
Department  stores. 

They  are  the  BIG  Mer- 
chandising powers  in  near- 
ly three  thousand  cities 
and  towns. 

They  do  a  business  of 
more  than  five  billion  dol- 
lars a  year! 


Do  you  leaHy  Icpaw  the 
Di^  Goods  Economist? 


DRy    GOODS    ECOMOMIST 

159  West  39-St: 


97^ 

or  Dry  Goods 
anclanied  lines 
ax^  sold  on  tlie 
lecomiDendatiaD 
of  tKe  Retail 
AVerchanl: 
In  the  eyes  <£ 
the  Constuner 
heistespoDsiHe 
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Including  the  Rest  of  the  World  In  Your 
Program  of  Marketing 

The  Strikingly  Effective  Methods  Employed  with 
Success  by  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany   in    Its    Up-Building    of    Markets    Abroad 

By  JOHN  L.  BINDA 


I'l"  seems  lo  be  the  tendency  of 
writers  on  foreign  trade  to  belit- 
tle the  methods  of  the  American  ex- 
porter and  to  admire  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  foreign  merchant, 
meanwhile  overlooking  the  fact  that 
to  have  increased  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  from  $4,000,- 
000  in  1905  to  $776,000,000  in  1913, 
and  to  the  enormous  figure  of  $2,- 
564,000,000  in  1919,  vvas  no  mean 
feat.  An  increase  of  six  hundrcil 
per  cent  in  fourteen  years  is  in  itself 
conclusive  evidence  that  foreigners 
found  it  practical,  convenient  ancl 
satisfactoiy  to  buy  American  goods. 
Our  tremendous  progress  is  the 
env_\-  of  all  progressive  countries  and 
our  methods  of  trade  expansion  are 
being  closely  imitated  by  them  in 
their  efforts  to  capture  some  of  this 
lucrative  business. 

Certain  examples  of  American 
enterprise  in  foreign  fields  have  few 
parellels  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
trade  and  this  article  and  those  that 
may  follow  will  endeavor  to  show 
what  some  American  organizations 
have  done  toward  spreading  prod- 
ucts of  American  manufacture  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  the 
methods  followed  by  these  companies 
in  developing  the  markets. 

AMERICAN    "  SIGNS  OF  TRADE  " 

No  matter  to  what  far  awav  land 
the  traveler  may  wander  the  chances 
?re  that  he  will  see  the  red  "S"  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Alachine  Com- 
pany. In  the  language  of  many  coun- 
tries there  is  no  such  word  as  "sew- 
ing machine"  and  the  name  "Singer" 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  voca- 
bular)-  to  take  its  place.  This  has 
made   it   impossible  for  the   Gemian 


Selling  Steel  to  the  World 

/T  slwuld  be  a  mailer  of  deep  interest 
tu  Amcriean  manufacturers  to  study, 
at  close  range,  the  methods  employed 
by  some  of  our  great  industries  in  "  put- 
tmij  across  "  their  products  to  the  ivorld 
markets. 

John  L,  Binda,  consultant,  of  the 
American  Foreitjn  Trade  Council,  here- 
with offers  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles 
-Lk'hich  zi'ill  follow  this  line  of  instructive 
advertising  and  selling,  writing. 

Other  articles  to  come  will  discuss 
many  pha..fes  of  foreign  trade  problems, 
constructifely  and  comprehensively,  icith 
first  hand  knowledge  to  support  every 
statement.~THE  EDITOR. 


manufacturers  of  sewing  machines 
to  make  much  progress  in  these 
countries  in  spite  of  the  immense 
amount  of  money  employed  in  adver- 
tising the  German  product. 

Tiie  tin  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  known  ever\'where. 
In  many  places  whole  villages  are 
built  from  these  and  practical!}- 
every  utensil  used  in  the  kitchen  is 
made  from  the  tin.  I  never  can  for- 
get the  coal-oil  flavor  of  the  ap{iles 
we  had  at  Salonica.  They  had  been 
shipi)ed  from  Servia  in  these  cases 
and  very  little  care  was  taken  in  tid- 
ing to  eliminate  the  odor. 

Our  annual  export  of  agricultural 
machinery  amounts  to  over  $40,000,- 
000  and  this  has  been  maintained  in 
the  face  of  serious  foreign  compe- 
tition. Possibly  in  no  other  Hne  of 
ex,port  has  so  much  care  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  foreign 
field.  Agricultural  machinerj^  manu- 
facturers not  only  have  used  the 
most  modern  methods  of  selling  and 


distributing  their  product,  but  have 
created  new  sales  opportunities  by 
studying  and  building  machinei")' 
minutely  suited  to  widely  different 
needs.  This  has  been  more  than  an 
export  business,  for  it  has  increased 
agricultural  productivity  throughout 
the  world. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  buy  a  ready-made  shoe 
abroad.  In  si)ite  of  the  seemingly 
unsuiTnountable  taritf  obstacles, 
American  manufacturers  have  de- 
veloped the  sale  of  ready-made  shoes 
to  such  an  extent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  the  made-to-order  product 
has  practically  disappeared.  Last 
year  we  sold  abroad  21,354,537  pairs 
of  shoes  having  a  vakie  of  $74,836,- 
177.  This  result  was  obtained  b,\' 
supplying  a  good  quality,  selling  it 
at  a  uniform  price  and  by  proper 
advertising. 

AMERICAN   TYPEWRITERS  LEAD  .\LL 

The  chances  are  that  the  letter  you 
received  this  morning  from  Ran- 
goon, Buenos  Aires,  Cape  Town  or 
I'ekin  was  written  on  an  American 
typewriter  for  this  is  the  only  kind 
that  a  foreigner  will  use.  American 
meat  packers  not  only  have  devel- 
oped a  tremendous  export  business, 
but  have  helped  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  many  countries.  The 
riches  brought  to  Argentina  by  the 
development  of  the  meat  industry 
under  American  supervision  is  a 
striking   example. 

The  American  automobile  is  proud 
of  its  record  in  foreign  fields  and  its 
service  during  the  late  war  was  not 
ecjualled  by  any  foreign  make.  No 
land  is  too  distant,  no  road  too  dif- 
ficult  for  it  to  travel ;  a  wonderful 


Pace 


Proving  American  Efficiency  Yields 
Oil  Trade  in  Spain 

American  hand  never  heard  of  the  n^e  nf  ^r;,  1     m  \  t  ■  ^^^ 


As  a  result  of  tliis  inv 
the  Spanish  mih  owner  for 
mill  was  shut  down,  thorou 
chiner\-  lubricated  with  the 
the  Spaniard  that  by  using 
spindles  with  the  same  pow 
for  seven  thousand  spindle: 
this  demonstration  was  to 
oil  business  in  Spain  which 


.•estigation,  negotiations  were  opened  with 

a  demonstration  in  his  own  plant      The 

^-hly  cleaned  and  then  started  with  the  ma- 

Amencan  oil.     The  .\mericans  proved  to 

then-  01    he  could  drive  fourteen  thousand 

I  K  1  /  ^'^^  ^^^"  '■^q"''"'^^  to  develop 
.s  lubricated  with  olive  oil.  The  result  of 
secure  for  the  American  concern  all  the 
■t  cared  to  take. 


example     of     .-Vmencan     ingenuitN 
skill  and  progress. 

That  so  many  .American  manufac- 
turers have  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  large  foreign  trade  in  face  of  seri- 
ous European  com,petition,  carryin<^ 
their  goods  all  o\-er  the  world,  should 
be  an  example  to  others.  It  shows 
what  has  been  made  possible  by  per- 
severence  in  overcoming  great  ob- 
stacles. 

UNITED    STATES    STEEL    CORPORATION 

One  of  the  first  concerns  to  con- 
sider   foreign    markets    as    primary 
markets  and  not  mereh-  a  secondary 
outlet  at  dull  times  was  the  United 
States     Steel     Corporation,     which 
through  Its  selling  organization,  the 
Lnited  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany, does  probably  the  largest  for- 
eign  trade  of   any  single   company. 
J  his  corporation  owes  its  great  de- 
velopment   in    foreign   fields    to    the 
gemus    of    Its    president,    James    A 
Farrell,  the  dean  of  American  for- 
eign trade  and  probably  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  world's  markets  ,n 
the  pnited  States.  Since  1889,  when 
he    became    sales    manager    of    the 
Pittsburgh  Wire  Company,  Mr  Far- 
rell has  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
great  possibilities  of  American  iron 
and  steel  products   in  foreign  mar- 
kets.    \\  hen  the  United  States  Steel 
U)iporation  was  fomied  he  insisted 
that  an  exhaustive  study  be  made  of 
the  requirements  abroad  and  of  the 
best   methods    to   fill   these    require- 
ments.    The  result  was  that  in  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  the  United  States  Steel 
1  roducts  Company  was  founded  for 


the  purpose  of  extending  the  for- 
eign business  of  the  various  subsi- 
diary companies  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  to  concentrate  the  op- 
eration and  management  of  it  into 
one  compan.y  ^^-ith  a  view  of  deriv- 
mg  the  economic  advantages  that  go 
with  such  a  centralized  organization 
Mr.  Farrell  became  the  first  presi- 
ilent  of  the  new  compan)-. 

At  the  time  of  the   formation  of 
the  company,  some  subsidiaries  had 
vanous  offices.     In  London,  for  ex- 
ample,   there    were    seven    diflierent 
companies   with   seven   different  of- 
lices  and  the  cost  of  doing  business 
abroad   was    very  high.      These   of- 
fices were  all  consolidated  into  one 
and   a  general   catalogue   embracing 
all  the  difterent  lines  handled  bv  the 
\arious     companies     was     compiled" 
printed  in  vanous  languages  and  sent 
to  the  various  branches.     This  cat- 
alogue is  reprinted  from  time  to  time 
as  the  need  arises. 

CONFORMING  PRODUCTS  TO   NEEDS 

After  making  a  study  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  the  United  States 
Steel    Products    Company    saw    the 
necessity    of    having    the    materials 
manufactured    in    accordance    with 
Hie    requirements    of    the    markets 
this    required    enormous    e.x,pendit- 
ures    m    order   to    change   over   the 
mills,  an  operation  which  would  have 
been  impossible  for  concerns  makin<T 
one  or  two  lines  of  goods;  and  tS 
concentrate  products  in  certain  mills 
so  that  some  of  them  would  be  op- 
erating entirely  on  foreign  business 
there  are  many  articles  exclusively 
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suitable  for  export  such  as  varnished 
wire,  sold  largely  in  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay and  Argentina,  and  used  in 
TJ'a  °S&^,l^a"i2ed  wire;  special 
grades  of  fencing  heavily  coated 
""'^^^^P^^ter,  sent  to  the  tropical 
countries  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  moisture;  a  large  variety  of  wire 
nai  s  not  used  in  this  country  at  all 
such  as  oval  nails  witli  various  kinds' 
ot  heads  known  as  "rose  nails"  and 
bung  heads,"  sold  in  Weste,,,  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  progress  in  foreign  fields  was 
made  only  m  the  face  of  veiy  active 
Z  K ''•?"f  competition  for  when 
the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company  was  first  organized  it 
tound  practically  all  the  foreign 
markets  preeiiipted  by  foreign  man?^ 
iveT'I-f^'"'^,  merchants  and  it  was 
a  \ei-y  difficult  matter  to  enter  those 
markets  where  European  manufac 
luieis  had  been  established  for  many 
}ears.     Aot  only  was  there  a  prei- 

"tTn^^'J"'  'P"""  °^  ''''  community 
again.t  the  newscomer,  but  hostility 

ooTf/'^'u-  I"  "'•der  to  obtain  a 
toothold  in  these  markets  it  was  nec- 
essary to  sell  below  the  price  of  the 
concerns  already  established  in  he 
market  who  had  their  customers  na- 
ive salesmen  and  all  the  advantages 
that  go  with  a  long  occupation  of  a 
business  in  any  foreign  county'. 

MEETING  LOCAL   CONDITIONS 

The  corporation  believes  in  doine 
t^usiness  in  every  market  of  the 
world  m  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms existing  in  the  market.  Sales 
are  made  in  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  in  the  moneys  current  in 
the  market  in  \yhich  business  is  be- 
ing done^  Frequently  the  compan^- 
is  obliged  to  purchase  in  the  open 
market  Narious  kinds  of  merchand- 

whwf'  r"''  "'°-''^  °'  ^^''  collateral 
ith  the  lines  It  IS  selling,  to  go  with 
their  own  products.  If  a  lot  of  sheet 
!i  .?  '"^  's  sold  to  a  firm  in  India 
and  the  customer  needs  a  pile  driver 
the  Steel  Products  Company  wfl 
buy  one  and  send  it  along  with  the 
order  so  that  the  work  may  be  ac- 
complished. 7      >=  dC 

Careful  attention  always  is  given 
to  the  idiocyncrasies  of  the  pur- 
chaser. For  example,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  sell  in  Java  the  oval  type  of 
wire  nail  used  in  Australia  and  so 
a  special  type  which  follows  the  old 
cut  nail  IS  sold.  The  Javanese  thinks 
this  drives  easier  than  the  one  sold 
m  Australia  while,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Australian  will  buy  only  the  oval 
type. 

In  Bombay  the  native  does  most 
o±  his  buying  in  the  bazaars  and  it 
I  Continued  on  paqe  24) 
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Endowing  ^^i^^^^y  Pipe"  With  A  Personality 
-Advertising  Can  Do  It 

It  Only  Requires  the  Proper  Appeal  to  Make 

"Our  No.  23467"  Heir  to  the  Pipe  Romance  of 

the  Ages  and  a  Vastly  Better-Ivnown  Product 

By  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


AWAY  BACK  in  1276  A.  D., 
more  than  three  centuries  be- 
fore Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  to- 
bacco the  white  man's  solace,  a 
Spanish  writer  penned  these  words ; 

"Whoever  smokes  sweet  lavendar 
feels   active,    ardent    and  vigorous." 

Now,  ahhough  it  wasn't  specifi- 
cally meant  so,  that  is  pretty  fair 
cop)'  for  sweet  lavendar  advertising 
considering  the  state  that  advertis- 
ing must  have  been  in  at  that  peri- 
od if,  as  Dean  Johnson  told  the  A. 
A.  C.  of  W'.  convention,  at  Indian- 
apolis, it  is  "hardly  out  of  its  swad- 
dling  clothes  to-day." 

The  significant  thing  about  this 
dark-age  event,  however,  is  that  it 
shows  a  smoking  mixture  being 
boosted  while  the  article  in  which 
it  was  smoked  is  entirely  neglected. 
That  article,  historians  surmise,  was 
a  pipe. 

PIPES  IX  Cesar's  timk 

There  were  pipes  ages  before  the 
gallant  and  obliging  Sir  Walter  laid 
his  cloak  on  the  pavement  to  please 
a  queen  and  his  head  on  the  block 
to  satisfy  a  king.  Fine  pipes  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  old  Roman 
settlements  of  Spain  in  which,  it  is 
assumed,  die  Roman  legionaries 
puffed  that  self -same  sweet  laven- 
dar. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  ancient 
day  pipe  copy  we  must  assume  a 
whole  lot  of  things  about  ancient 
day  pipes  just  as,  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  modem  day  pipe 
advertising,  we  must  assume  a 
whole  lot  of  things  about  modem 
day  pipes — wliich  lets  our  Ethiopian 
subject  out  of  the  woodpile  of  ver- 
biage. 

We  have  with  us  to-da}-,  etc.,  who 
will  speak  on  the  subject  of  modern 
pipe  advertising;  and  that  ribald 
person  in  the  top  gallerj'  who 
shouted :  "Yah,  the  only  modern 
pipe  advertising  is  modem  tobacco 
advertising,"  will  be  answered  in 
good   time. 

Not  long  ago  a  writer  on  this 
subject  in  Tobacco,  the  trade  paper 
of  the  tobacco  industry,  said: 

Check  up  the  fellows  you  know  who  are 
pipe  smokers.  Now,  take  a  census  of  the 
kind  of  pipes  they  carry.  .\re  they  for 
the  most  part   nameless,   or   do   you   rec- 


ognize among  them  the  brands  of  well- 
known  briars.  My  own  opinion,  based  on 
experience  and  observation,  is  that  a  man 
gives  no  more  tiiought  to  the  selection  of 
his  tobacco — perhaps  not  so  much. 

Why?  Well,  the  question  is  not  easy 
to  answer  offhand.  But  it  would  be  no 
distortion  of  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
lack  of  good  pipe  ad\ertising  is  largely  to 
blame  for  this  condition.  The  fact  is  that 
the  best  advertising  of  pipes  is  not  done 
by  pipe  manufacturers  at  all,  but  by  ad- 
vertisers of  pipe  tobacco.  From  this  as- 
sertion I  fancy  the  pipemaker  will  strong- 
ly dissent.  Xo  matter  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
it  .\sk  the  man  in  the  street,  for  instance, 
to  name  oflfhand  a  brand  of  lolracco,  and 
the  chances  arc  he'll  rattle  off  three  or 
four  nationally-known  brands  without 
hesitating  Xow,  ask  liim  to  mention  a 
good  briar,  and  he  is  apt  to  pause,  name 
B.  B.  B.  (or  is  it  B.  V.  D.?),  Wellington, 
or  Chesterfield  or  else  be  stimiped  for  the 
moment.  And  yet  if  pipe  advertising  was 
as  good  as  they,  the  producers,  like  to 
think  it  is,  the  various  brands  of  adver- 
tised pipes  would  be  just  as  familiar  to  U3 
as  those  of  the  betjter-known  pipe  tobac- 
cos, cigar  and  cigarettes. 

No  pipe  advertiser  has  given  us  yet  a 
figure  so  human  and  kindly  and  lovable  as 
Velvet  Joe,  who  seems  in  his  homelj-  way 
to  sum  up  the  philosophy  of  pipe  smok- 
ing.    No  pipe  advertising,  in  my  opinion, 


has  the  knowing,  friendly  and  persuasive 
quality  that  Edgeworth  has;  and  no  pipe 
talk,  perhaps,  has  converted  or  recon- 
verted us  to  the  joys  of  pipe  smoking — .to 
the  solace  of  corncob,  briar  and  slippered 
ease — like  Prince  Albert. 
NEED  OF   BETTER  PIPE  ADVERTISING. 

I  once  knew  a  newspaperman  who  was 
a  regular  pipe  enthusiast.  He  could  re- 
cite the  names  of  the  better-known  pipes 
and  tell  you  how  the_\-  were  made,  their 
advantages  and  their  shortcomings.  His 
favorite  briar  was  the  Loewe — the  find  of 
ar.  overseas  trip — whose  virtues  he  used 
Hi  extol  \\\\\\  all  the  fervency  and  zeal 
of  a  tyro  golfer  describing  a  favorite 
stroke.  But  candor  compels  me  to  admit 
that  he  was  a  rare  bird.  The  truth  is 
that,  when  men  gather  in  the  lounge, 
smoking  car,  or  after  lunch,  they  will 
talk  tobacco  brands  and  mixtures  till  the 
cows  come  home,  but  nary  a  mother's  son 
of  them  will  say  as  much  or  a  quarter  as 
much  about  the  pipe  he  smokes.  And 
for  this  anomalous  state  of  things  the 
pipe  manufacturer,  I  affirm,  is  altogether 
to  blame.  He  has  allowed  the  tobacco  ad- 
vertiser to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
weed  and  not  enough  on  the  pipe. 

.\  Prince  .\lbert  or  an  Edgeworth 
among  pipes — that  is  a  consummation 
worth  while.  hnA  it  can  be  done  if  the 
subject  is  handled  sympathetically  and  in 
the  right  spirit.  "Pal-pipe"' — what  an  ex- 
cellent name  for  a  C.  P.  F.  or  a  Welling- 


MOST  men  prefer  the  pipe  to  any  other  form  of  smoking. 
There's  comfort,  contentment,  real  satisfaction  and 
economy  in  a  good  pipe.  W  D  C  Pipes  give  you  this,  and 
more.  A  special  seasoning  process  makes  the  genuine  French 
briar  bowl  break  in  sweet  and  mellow.  Pick  a  good  shape 
at  your  nearest  dealer's,  at  your  price. 

Wm.  DEMUTH    8t   CO..  NEW  YORK 

WORLD'S       LARGEST      MAKERS       OF       FINE       PIPES 
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ton.  There  was  touch  of  genius  in  the 
calhng  of  a  pecuharly  shaped  clay  pipe, 
the  "Brasennose,"  which  suggests  the 
cloistered  halls,  tree-lined  walks  and 
brown-backed  books  of  Oxford.  It's  the 
personal  touch  of  "Jimmy  pipe,"  not  "our 
No.  23,467,"  that's  going  eventually  to 
popularize  the  pipe  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  first  posi- 
tion it  once 
held  among 
smokers. 

When  it  is 
realized 
that,  while  the 
production  of 
smoking  tobac- 
co has  increas- 
ed 8J^  -  f  o  1  d 
since  l86o,  that 
of  cigars  a  n  d 
cigarettes  h  a  s 
grown  no  less 
than  35-fold  in 
the  same  per- 
iod, the  urgent 
need  of  reform 
in  pipe  adver- 
tising copy  be- 
comes a  1 1  the 
more    apparent. 

WHAT   PIPE 

ADVERTISERS 

SAY 
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displays    employe 
publications. 


What  have 
the  pipe 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c- 
turers  to  say  to  this — what  is  the 
answer  of  the  men  intefested  in  the 
problem  of  adequately  advertising 
long  hnes  of  pipes  that  run  from 
meerschaum  to  "Missouri  nieer.s- 
chaum"  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  take  issue 
with  the  intimation  of  the  writer 
that  pipe  talk  should  convert  or  re- 
convert its  readers  to  the  joys  of 
pipe  smoking — "to  the  solace  of 
corncob,   briar  and   slippered   ease." 

"The  tobacco  advertisers,"  they 
declare,  "are  carrying  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  smoker  in  the  peculiar 
joys  of  pipe  smoking  by  campaigns 
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that  must  make  our  efforts  along 
these  lines  seem  puny  and  futile. 
They  have  relieved  us  of  that 
burden  and,  because  they  must  ad- 
vertise pipes  in  general  to  advertise 
their  brands  of  tobacco  in  particu- 
lar, we  can.  without  being  accused 
of  'laying  down 
on  the  job'  leave 
this  field  to 
them.  Our  task 
is  to  adxertise 
pipes  in  partic- 
ular—B.  B.  P.. 
pipes,  W.  D.  C. 
pipes,  Chester- 
field pipes." 

Then  comes 
mention  of  an- 
other p  r  o  b- 
lem  which  they 
say  the  critic  of 
Tobacco  has 
overlooked. 

Ever}-  pipe 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  - 
turer  has  other 
grades  of  pipes 
in  his  line  than 
pipes  for  such 
connoisseurs  as 
the  man  who 
used  to  extol  his 


I.Ji's 


general 


tely 
placed  well.  The  tongue 
is   kept   cool    by  the 
open-top  bit. 
Fine  French  Bri 
soned  the  W  D  C  way. 


Gua 


ed  aga 


cfclng  . 
through. 
Most  dealers  have  it  in 
many  shapes  at  popu- 
lar prices. 

WM,    DEMUTH    &  CO. 
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pipe's  virtues  "with  all  the  fervency 
and  zeal  of  a  tyro  golfer  describing  a 
favorite  stroke."  A  given  quantit\' 
of  imported  briar  root  will  contain 
only  a  liinited  number  of  jiieces  suit- 
able for  really  fine  pipes.  The  oth- 
ers will  all  make  good  pipes.  They 
will  be  genuine  French  briar,  well 
executed  and  excellent  value  for  the 
price,  but  they  will  not  be  so  minute- 
ly selected  or  finished  as  the  more 
expensive  grades. 

KEEPING   THE   BALANCE  EVEN 

"So,  you  see,"  one-ad- 
vertiser said  to  me,  "a  de- 
cent balance  must  be  ob- 
served to  keep  the  results 
of  advertising  apace  with 
manufacturing  ratio.  We 
could  easily  oversell  the 
factory  ten- fold  on  fine 
pipes,  but  we  must  not  fail 
to  keep  the  regular  out- 
put swinging  at  the  same 
rate.  For  every  fine  pipe 
we  sell,  we  must  sell  a 
certain  number  of  these 
less  expensive  pipes." 

A  typical  pipe  cam- 
paign now  appearing  in 
national  and  local  media 
is  that  of  William  De- 
muth  &  Company,  of 
New  York,  makers  of  W. 
D.  C.  pipes.  Demuth  ad- 
vertising,  which   is  being 
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jilaced  by  Siiodgrass  &  Ciaynes,  New 
\'ork,  has  been  in  action  for  just  five 
years.  In  that  period  the  sales  of  the 
company  have  increased  three-fold 
while  gross  receipts — remember  the 
jump  in  pipe  prices  since  1914 — 
have  increased  four- fold.  That 
ought  to  say  something  for  the 
success    of    Demuth    advertising. 

The  whole  aim  of  this  advertis- 
■ng,  phrased  in  the  words  of  the 
company's  agents,  is  "to  convince 
smok-ers  that  Demuth  pipes  are  the 
best  in  the  world  for  the  price" 
and  there  is  not  a  little  effort  ex- 
pended in  combating  the  delusion 
that  he  English  import  has  "some- 
thing on"  the  good  old  American 
"Jimm_\-  Pipe." 

When  this  advertiser  thinks  of 
of  "smokers"  he  thinks  of  four 
classes  of  smokers.  One  is  made 
up  of  the  plain,  ordinary,  average 
male  smoker  and  includes  the  other 
three  classes;  the  second  is  com- 
posed of  farmers;  the  third  rounds 
up  the  sportsmen;  and  the  \oung 
college  man  fills  tlie   third. 

THE   GEOGRAPHY   OF   STYLE 

Advertising  goes  to  the  sinoker 
m  general  through  the  national  peri- 
odicals that  men  read,  both  weekly 
and  monthly.  The  farmer  is  reach- 
ed, though  on  a  slender  schedule 
at  present,  through  his  farm  papers, 
the  sportsman  through  the  sports 
and  outdoor  magazines  and  the  col- 
lege men   through   college  papers. 

At  the  same  time,  this  advertising 
goes  into  the  newspapers  in  the 
form  of  intensive  campaigns  in  se- 
lected territories,  particularly  in 
rural  territories  where  there  is  an 
excellent  market  for  the 
can  n'y  advertiser  who 
manages  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  Incidental- 
ly, it  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  know  only  a 
|>il)e  or  two  of  their  own 
but  do  not  know  "pipes" 
as  a  trade  commodity  to 
learn  that  different  terri- 
tories play  different  fa- 
\  orites  in  pipe  styles.  The 
"poker"  pipe"  of  New 
\  ork  would  be  a  "dead 
'  me"  on  the  levees  of  New 
( )rleans,  while  the  slender 
"l-'.nglish"  pipe  of  New 
I'-ngland  would  never 
leave  the  dealers'  trays  in 
the  towns  along  the  Mis- 
souri. 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Branch  Manager 

Your  Successful  Operation  of  the  Branch  Is  Likely 

to  Hinge  Upon  the  Sound  Business  Ability  of  an 

Individual  and  His  Proprietary  Interest 

By  RICHARD  WALSH 
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OXE  of  the  must  disappoint- 
ing innovations  which  mam- 
Ijusiness  hovises  have  ever  experi- 
enced is  the  branch.  Among  many 
e.\perienced  manufacturers,  the  dis- 
tributing branch  has  become  a  sad, 
ghastly  joke.  There  probably  is 
nothing  which  figures  out  better  on 
paper  but  worse  in  actual  practice 
than   the  distributing  branch. 

Over  and  over,  manufacturers 
have  carefully  made  their  plans  and 
gone  into  the  establishment  of 
branches,  only  to  find  that  while 
their  plan,  in  the  main,  works  out 
jatisfactoril}-,  there  is  always  com- 
ing up  some  little  thing  which 
wipes  all  the  potential  profits  for 
the  year,  right  off  the  slate.  The 
particular  reason  for  manufactur- 
ers going  on  year  after  \ear  accept- 
ing these  losses  and  annoyances  is 
pretty  much  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  paper  profits  can  always  be 
figured  in  such  a  rosy  manner  that 
the  temptation   is   to   stay   with   it. 

On  top  of  that,  when  a  house 
has  three  or  four  branches,  it  is 
generallv  found  that  one  or  two  of 
them  will  show^  a  nice  profit  and 
diat  again  encourages  the  house 
to  carry  the  others,  realizing  that 
onl\'  temporary  conditions  which 
they  know  how  to  overcome  will  be 
removed  and  die  branches  which 
have  been  showing  a  loss  w'ill  be 
uiade    to    show    profits. 

HARD  TO  TURN   UP  PROFITS 

Now,  the  above  is  the  common 
experience  with  most  manufactur- 
ers who  have  gone  into  the  establish- 
ment of  distributing  branches.  We 
are  not  interested  here  in  recount- 
ing   failures,    however. 

What  we  do  want  to  do  is  mere- 
ly to  establish  the  ground  on  which 
we  are  working,  which  is  that  the 
average  manufacturer,  especially  in 
the  beginning,  finds  his  branches 
more  bother  and  trouble  and  loss 
than  anything  else.  Maybe  he  lets 
them  continue  at  a  loss  for  a  few 
vears  and  then  cleans  them  all  out 
and  charges  the  difference  to  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  make  up  his  mind  that  the 
idea  is  primarily  sound,  which  it  is, 
and  conclude  to  stay  v\-ith  it  and 
make  it  turn  out   a  profit. 

If  he  chooses  the  latter  course, 
he  will  either  go  through  in  a  bull- 


headed  manner  or  else  he  will  sit 
calmly  back  and  tr\-  to  analyze  the 
reason  for  the  average  failure  and 
see  if  he  cannot  lay  his  hand  on 
the  point  where  success  or  failure 
depend.  And  then,  with  the  solu- 
tion before  him,  he  goes  ahead  to 
apply   the    remedy. 

This  later  method  is  the  one 
adopted  by  a  manufacturer  who 
now  operates  three  profitable  dis- 
tributing branches.  For  four  years 
two  of  them  showed  a  loss  every 
year  while  the  third  showed  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  The  losses  showed 
by  the  two  of  them  were  always 
due  to  minor  incidents  which  were 
so  obviously  errors  in  judgment 
that  they  would  hardly  happen 
twice.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  end 
to  the  new  variety  of  mistakes  in 
judgment  which  could  be  produced. 

SOME    ENLIGHTENIXG    DISCOVERIES 

Summing  up  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  his  various  branches,  this 
manufacturer  discovered  the  follow- 
ing: His  merchandise  plainly  was 
suited  to  all  the  markets,  because 
getting  business  was  not  the  real 
problem.  His  prices  were  in  line. 
He  was  amply  provided  with  the 
necessarj'  capital  to  enable  each 
branch  to  operate  with  sufficient 
slock  and  sufficient  capital  to  carry 
the  necessary  accounts.  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  really  only  three  funda- 
mental points  to  any  business, 
namely,  men,  money  and  merchan- 
dise, by  the  natural  process  of  elim- 
ination, if  he  was  alright  so  far 
as  merchandise  and  money  weie 
concerned,  then,  plainly,  the  reason 
for  his  difficulties  lay  in  the  first 
consideration — men. 

From  the  moment  he  came  to 
realize  that  point,  his  branch  diffi- 
culties began  to  lessen  because  he 
had  the  "disease  by  the  tail,  com- 
ing down  hill."  In  short,  he  was 
barking  up  the  right  tree — not  the 
wrong   one. 

When  you  analyze  the  branch  sit- 
uation, you  find  this — the  man  who 
can  successfully  operate  a  branch 
is  primarily  a  successful,  aggressi\'e 
business  man.  He  must  have  all 
the  qualifications  which  would  en- 
able him  to  succeed  in  business  for 
himself.  Such  men  are  hard  to 
keep  on  the  payroll  because,  if  the\ 


are  real  branch  managing  material, 
they  are  just  the  sort  who  jump  out 
and  start  a  business  of  their  own. 
That  means  that  the  ordinaiy  man 
who  can  be  put  in  charge  of  a 
branch  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
either  the  confidence  or  the  ability 
\\hich  permits  him  to  go  out  and 
run  his  own  business,  and  for  just 
that  reason  he  slips  up  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  run  a  business  for 
another  man.  When  a  branch  shows 
a  loss,  and  these  branch  losses  are 
usually  due  to  special  things  that 
come  up  unexpectedl}-,  it  can  gen- 
erally be  traced  down  to  lack  of 
judgment  or  foresight  or  abilit}-  in 
some  little  crisis,  and  it  can  usual- 
ly be  traced  right  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  manager  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  occasion.  The  same 
element  of  weakness  which  keeps 
him  from  running  his  own  business 
has  come  to  the  front  and  shown 
up   in  this  emergency. 

MORE  TH.\N   A  SALARY   NEEDED 

\\'hich  brings  us  down  to  this — to 
successfully  conduct  a  branch,  a 
manufacture  must  have  in  charge 
of  that  branch  a  man  j'ust  as  good 
as  possible — and  at  any  rate  a  man 
good  enough  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness successfully.  A  branch  cannot 
be  run,  in  the  final  analysis,  by  the 
home  office.  It  must  be  conducted 
b\'  the  man  on  the  ground  and  that 
man  must  be  able  to  come  up  to 
emergencies. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
get  those  men  and  that  is  by  pay- 
ing them  enough  in  mone\"  and 
business  satisfaction  to  make  it 
possible  to  keep  them  on  the  pay- 
roll as  branch  managers.  But  in 
working  out  their  plan  of  remuner- 
ation, something  more  than  straight 
salary  is  needed  becaiise  the  type 
of  man  who  is  fitted  to  successfull\' 
operate  and  develop  a  branch  is  the 
type  that  will  become  restless  under 
a   straight    salary. 

So  this  particular  manufacturer 
has  worked  out  his  plan  on  the  fol- 
lowing  basis : 

Each  distributing  branch  is  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  jobbing  house 
and  all  merchandise  shipped  to  it  is 
billed  at  the  regular  dealer  list  price, 
less  the  regular  jobbing  discount. 
The  branch  manager  does  his  own 
ordering  and   keeps   his  own   books, 
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How  The  Advertising  Man  Looks  to  Some  Persons 


to    editor  "whose   pa-pcr    he 
recommends    to  chcnts 


to  editor  -whose 
jia.per  he   does  not 
recommend. 


'%^       ... 

.  K.        ■■iiimill  'li  to  the  man  on 

t?  '«*  the    outside 


Artist  Stanley,  of  Advertising  &    Selling    Staff.    Obsi 


He    is    Somewhat   Like    a    Human   Be 


against  a  duplicate  set  kept  in  the 
home  office. 

To  je  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  branch,  he  must  con- 
duct the  business  at  an  expense  in- 
side of  his  gross  jobbing  discount. 
Part  of  the  expenses  of  that  branch 
is  his  salary  as  manager,  just  as. 
if  he  were  owner  of  the  business, 
he  would  take  out  and  charge  a 
certain  amount  as  salary.  That 
salary  is  made  large  enough  to  lib- 
erally compensate  a  man  strong 
enough  to  do  that  work. 

But  the  arrangement  which  keeps 
a  good  manager  interested  and 
working  hard  is  the  annual  settle- 
ment plan.  At  the  end  of  each 
financial  year,  when  the  inventory 
is  taken,  the  manager  shares  in 
profits  as  follows :  The  company 
has  allowed  him  the  same  margin 
of  profit  it  would  give  any  other 
jobber.  In  this  case  it  happens  to 
be  ten  per  cent  off  the  list.  If  the 
manager  has  been  able  to  conduct 
his  branch  throughout  the  year  on 
eight  per  cent,  that  leaves  two  per 
cent  in  the  clear.  Assuming  that 
his  gross  volume  of  business  was 
$500,000,  that  two  per  cent  shows 
a  profit  of  $10,000,  the  difference 
between  actual  running  expenses 
and    the    amount    allowed    bv     the 


home  office. 

This  $10,000,  or  whatever  the 
sum  may  be  in  any  year,  is  divided 
between  the  company  and  the 
branch  manager.  This  makes  him 
just  as  much  interested  in  the 
business  as  though  it  were  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  jobbing  busi- 
ness of  which  he  were  the  sole 
owner.  The  only  diiiference  be- 
tween this  branch  and  owning  a 
business  of  his  own  is  that  in  one 
case  the  business  is  financed  by  the 
company  and  in  the  later  by  the 
individual.  But  the  incentive  to 
work  hard  and  make  a  good  show- 
ing is  just  as  keen  in  the  case  of 
the  manager  of  this  branch  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  owns  his 
own  business.  This  enables  the 
company  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
men  as  managers.  It  gives  them 
men  who  are  capable  of  running  a 
business  of  their  own.  Short  of 
that,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  tie 
up  their  capital,  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  fit  to  run  a  busi- 
ness. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  one 
wiiich  is  overly  liberal  to  the  man- 
agers as,  without  having  any  money 
invested,  it  enables  them  often  to 
make  very  large  earnings,  the  other 
side    of    the   matter    is    that    it    per- 


mits the  owners  of  the  factory  to 
have  really  profitable  branches 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
know  business  and  know  how  to 
conduct  a  business. 

The  real  answer  lies  in  the  results 
to  the  capital  invested.  No  matter 
what  salary  a  manager  is  paid  or 
be  permited  to  earn,  it  is  a  profit- 
able investment  if  that  man  can 
show  the  owners  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  invested.  On  the  other 
hand,  anj-  salary,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  too  high  if  paid  to  a  man 
who  cannot  show  the  company  a 
profit. 

In  conclusion,  the  great  problem 
in  the  conduct  of  branches  lies  in 
the  ability  to  find  men  who  can  op- 
erate branches  just  as  they  would 
operate  their  own  business,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  conduct  of  that  business. 
Successful  business  men  who  are 
capable  of  running  a  business  at  a 
profit  are  scarce,  especially  when  it 
is  a  question  of  finding  them  and 
employing  them.  Once  found,  they 
c:n  well  be  paid  the  maximum,  let- 
ling  their  earning  capacity  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  their  ability  to 
produce  profits  to  the  company  and 
conduct  a  business  which  is  safe 
and  sound  and  a  credit  to  the  par- 
ent  company. 
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The  Anderson  Rides  out  of  the  South  on   the   Success 
of  Its  National  Campaign 

How  a  Wide-Awake  Motor  Car  Company  Saw  the 
Psycholosical  Moment,  Seized  It  and  Is  Now  Cash- 
ing In,  With  Remarkable  Success,  On  Its  Advertising 

By  WARD  GEDNEY 


WAY  DOWN  SOUTH  in  the 
land  of  cotton"  is  a  motor 
car  company  which,  by  the  aid  of  an 
unstinted,  well-considered  national 
advertising  campaign,  has  leaped, 
almost  over  night,  from  the  position 
of  a  local  to  that  of  a  national 
figure. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Anderson 
Company  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, had  a  reputation  for  carriage 
manufacturing  that  extended  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  old  slave 
states.  The  South  knew  Anderson 
buggies  as  the  highest  grade  bug- 
gies that  could  be  built.  It  swore 
by  Anderson's  superfine  coach 
work.  The  bent  of  the  firm  mind 
v.as  toward  high  grade,  quality  pro- 
duction and  it  was  upon  such  pro- 
duction that  its  success  was  found- 
ed. 

Therefore,  it  was  onh'  natural 
that,  when  the  day  of  the  motor  car 
came  around  and  wagon  makers 
emerged  from  their  chrysalis  as  au- 
tomobile manufacturers,  the  Ander- 
son Company  should  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  the  production  of  high 
grade  passenger  cars.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Anderson  Six  was  a 
logical  development. 

"befo'  the  w.\'  " 

Anderson  cars  began  to  be  sold 
and  advertised  —  desultorily  — 
throughout  the  South.  The  Ander- 
son Six  is  one  of  the  few  automo- 
biles turned  out  on  that  side  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line.  Even  before 
the  war — quite  a  long  while  before 
the  war — there  were  Andersons  on 
the  streets  of  every  Southern  town 
of  any  size.  The  company  was  very 
yvell  satisfied.  It  did  not,  at  the 
moment,  contemplate  any  field  be- 
yond the  old  field,  and  it  was  cover- 
ing that  field  with  a  high  degree  of 
success. 

Then  came  the  war.  "Befo'  the 
wa'  "  now  means  before  the  World 
War  in  the  South,  not,  as  formerly, 
before  the  split  of  '61.  The  change 
{•^  a  symbol  of  the  new  South — that 
old  South  which  suddenly  grew 
young  again  when  it  girded  up  its 
loins  for  a  great  industrial  boom  but 
a  few  years  back. 

Immediately  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  the  greatlv  increas- 


ed demand  for  motor  cars  suddenly 
impressed  it  upon  the  Anderson  Mo- 
tor Compan}'  that  here  was  the  op- 
portunity to  make  its  product  a 
national  one.  More  than  one  manu- 
facturer in  .\merica  won  new  vision 
out  of  the  war.  The  Anderson 
Company  was  among  the  number. 

The  Anderson  Compan}-  was 
among  a  smaller  number — smaller 
because  the  decision  required  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  far- 
sightedness— that  decided  that  here, 
at  this  psychological  moment,  was 
the  time  to  stage  an  advertising 
campaign  that  would  make  the  ex- 
tension of  business  over  a  national 
field  a  permanent,  not  a  temporary 
achievement.  It  was  not  so  hard, 
the  firm  members  figured  it,  to  drift 
with  the  flood  tide  of  post-war 
business  out  of  the  old  back-eddies 
into  the  broad  expanse  of  national 
trade;  but  it  was  going  to  be  quite 
a  different  proposition  to  stay  out 
there   when   the  ebb  began. 

A   NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN 

The  Anderson  Company,  with 
other  manufacturers,  facing  labor 
and  material  problems  of  unusual 
magnitude,  was  not  prepared  to 
cash  in  immediately  on  the  in- 
creased demand,  but  that  fact  did 
not  interfere  with  the  determina- 
tion of  its  executives  or  shorten 
their  vision.  They  were  building, 
as  they  clearly  reasoned,  for  the 
future. 

Before  1919,  Anderson  advertis- 
ing was  confined  to  a  few  trade 
papers.  Early  in  that  year,  an  ad- 
vertising agency — Dippy  &  Aitkin, 
of  Philadelphia — was  called  in  and 
a  complete  national  campaign  out- 
lined. An  appropriation  consistent 
with  the  company's  ambitions  was 
placed  at  its  disposal,  the  stage  was 
cleared  and  the  play  began. 

The  opening  gun,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  and  come  back  to  safe 
stock  expressions,  was  a  four-page, 
three-color  insert  in  the  national  mo- 
toring publications  followed  by  a 
full  page  in  the  Saturday  Efening 
Post  of  July  19,  last.  Advertising 
in  the  national  media  continued 
through  the  year,  reinforced  by  the 
use   of  local   newspaper   advertising 


to  run  over  the  dealer's  signa- 
ture, and  backed  b_\-  a  strong  direct- 
by-mail  campaign. 

The  opening  gun  of  the  direct- 
by-mail  campaign  was  a  big  color 
broadside,  setting  forth  the  multiple 
advantages  in  the  direction  of  effici- 
ency and  comfort  coming  from  own- 
ership of  an  Anderson  motor.  Mailed 
broadcast  to  automobile  dealers  all 
over  the  country,  it  was  written  in 
language  which  would  appeal  to 
the  dealer.  It  put  Anderson  selling 
points  in  the  dealer's  mouth  in 
terse,  pointed  paragraphs.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  not  on  a  general- 
ized "it's  good  because  it's  good," 
but  on  the  distinct  Anderson  fea- 
tures that  contribute  to  what  a  copy 
writer  calls  elsewhere  the  keynote 
of  the  Anderson  Six — "comfort, 
luxury,  satisfaction — yielding  serv- 
vice  such  as  is  found  in  the  cost- 
liest cars."  The  one-time  carriage 
maker  did  not  forget  to  devote  a 
paragraph  to  the  thesis  that  "all 
of  the  Anderson  experience,  skill 
and  appreciation  of  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  body  building  are  embodied 
in  the  Six."  An  exhaustive  list  of 
specifications  was  included. 

DIRECT-BY-IIAIL 

The  Anderson  Motor  Company 
has  six  models  to  advertise,  run- 
ning in  price  from  $1,775  fo""  the 
five-passenger  touring  car  and  con- 
vertible roadster  to  $2,650  for  the 
sedan.  Its  feature  model  is  the 
unique  Anderson  convertible  roads- 
ter, a  car  which,  by  an  adjustment 
of  the  rear  seat  can  be  changed 
at  a  moment's  notice  from  a  com- 
fortable five-passenger  touring  car 
to  a  chummy  little  two-seated 
roadster.  This  model  has  been 
played  large  in  all  the  advertising  as 
an  attention  fixer,  copy  on  the  other 
Anderson  body  styles  being  hung  on 
to  claim  the  reader's  interest  after 
it  has  been  captured  by  the  roads- 
ter. 

The  Anderson  direct  -  b)'  -  mail 
campaign  has  been  an  unusually  ef- 
fective one.  A  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  dealer's  inter- 
est from  the  dealer's  point  of 
view.       The     manufacturer's     copy 


Page  io 

writer  has  seen  selling  problems 
through  the  dealer's  eyes.  An  in- 
teresting example  of  this  is  a  tie- 
up  between  dealer  and  consu'-^er  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  a  series  of  il- 
lustrated letters  printed  in  offset  to 
send  out  to  a  list  of  prospects  in 
each  city  over  the  local  dealer's 
name. 

Each  national  advertisement,  as 
it  has  appeared,  has  been  merchan- 
dised to  the  dealer.  At  the  same 
time,  newspaper  advertisements, 
prepared  to  run  locally  over  the 
dealer's  signature,  have  been  sent 
out  bound  in  a  convenient  port- 
folio form.  Other  pieces  of  direct- 
by-mail  matter  include  a  folder  re- 
production of  the  original  four- 
l)age  trade  paper  insert,  a  trick 
folder  portraying,  on  the  outside, 
the  Anderson  roadster,  which,  by 
lifting  the  folder  flap  becomes  the 
loadster  converted  into  a  five-pas- 
senger touring  car,  a  large  three- 
color  art  folder,  with  Anderson 
selling  points  presented  attractive- 
ly and  emphatically,  brochures  on 
each  of  the  models,  and  a  leather- 
bound  portfolio  showing  the  entire 
line,  together  with  the  various  fea- 
tures— such  as  the  built-in  tool  kit, 
attachable  curtains  which  open  with 
the  door,  etc.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  this  car  is  being  sold  on 
its  accessory  features  as  well  as  on 
its    qualities. 

LEADING      WITH      THE     ROADSTER 

The  application  of  the  well-con- 
sidered campaign  policy  of  "hitting 
the  reader  between  the  eyes"  with 
the  most  distinctive  Anderson  prod- 
uct, and  that  best  calculated  to 
attract  attention  —  the  convertible 
roadster — is  best  exhibited  in  the  lit- 
tle three-color  folder  sent  out  from 
the  factory  in  a  selling  letter  early 
in  the  campaign.  The  cover  an- 
nounced the  "Anderson  Patented 
Convertible  Roadster."  Upon  open- 
ing the  folder  at  the  right-hand 
side,  the  reader  is  confronted  by 
three  retouched  photographs  of  the 
roadster — as  a  roadster,  as  a  tour- 
ing car,  and  in  phantom  form, 
showing  the  folding  of  the  rear 
seat  which  effects  the  conversion. 
These  are  bolstered  up  by  two 
short  paragraphs  of  copy  on  the 
advantages  of  a  convertible  car  and 
the  distinct  advantages  of  an  An- 
derson convertible  car.  Intrigued 
thus  far,  the  reader  completes  the 
unfolding  by  opening  the  folder 
from  the  bottom  and  finds  inside  the 
story  of  the  other  models. 

But  is  the  reader — any  reader — 
intrigued  thus  far — or  at  all — by 
this — or   anv    other — or   all — of   the 


advertising,  national,  newspaper  and 
direct-by-mail  used  in  the  Anderson 
campaign  ? 

We  have  said  some  words  of 
praise  about  that  campaign  and  we 
have  explained  what  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish — but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 

What  is  the  company's  report? 

CAMPAIGN    RESULTS 

"The  results  have  far  exceeded 
expectations,"  reads  a  letter  before 
me.  "An  avalanche  of  dealer  and 
consumer  inquiries  followed  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  and  have 
continued  undiminished.  When  the 
advertising  for  this  company  started 
its  distribution  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  South.  Its  adver- 
tising, it  is  interesting  to  know,  has 
been  almost  as  productive  of  dealer 
inquiries  as  of  actual  consumer  in- 
quiries, and  since  the  advertising 
has  been  continuing  to  appear  the 
company  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing agencies  over  almost  the 
entire  countiy. 

"The  Anderson  Motor  Company 
has  cashed  in  on  its  foresight.  Be- 
ginning with  January  i,  1920,  the 
production  went  to  over  30  cars 
a  day,  without  succeeding  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  heavy  demand.  Old 
dealers  have  been  held  in  line  and 
enthused.  New  dealers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  closed." 

In  other  words,  the  Anderson 
Motor  Company  has  leapt  overnight 
from  a  local  to  a  national  figure. 
Ii  is  determined  that,  if  advertising 
will  do  it — and  it  is  convinced  that 
advertising  will  do  it— it  will  keep 
the  position  that  opportunity  and 
far-sightedness  have  given  it. 


Collins,    President    of    Periodical 
Publishers 

Frederick  L.  Collins,  of  McClurc's 
Magazine,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Periodical  Pnblishers'  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Yale  Club, 
Xew  York,  last  week. 

P.  S.  Collins,  Curti'S  Piiblishing  Co., 
was  chosen  vice-president  and  chairman 
of  the  Publishers'  Division;  R.  C.  Wil- 
son, McCall's  Magazine,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Divis- 
ion; J.  B.  Kelly,  Metropolitan,  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Circula- 
tion Division ;  C.  Henrj-  Hathway,  In- 
ternational Magazine  Co.,  secretary; 
Thomas  A.  Barrett,  Orange  Judd  Co., 
treasurer. 

The  retiring  president,  George  E. 
Cook,  remains  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  one  year.  Henry  W. 
X'ewhall,  of  the  Modern  Priscilla,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee   from    the    membership    at    large. 

Rotogravure   Newspaper   Association 
Planned 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Beckwith 
-Special  Agency-,  New  York,  steps  are  be- 
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ing  taken  to  organize  an  association  of 
new.spapers  carrying  rotogravure  sections. 
The  organization,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  A.  R.  P. — Associated  Rotogravure 
Publishers,  is  being  formed  to  further  the 
use  of  rotogravure  advertising  and  for 
the  many  oither  benefits  which  an  associa- 
tion affords. 

J.  T.  Beckwith  and  W  Seiflfer  are  the 
directing  forces  of  the  new  association. 
Mr.  Seiflfer  has  been  with  the  Beckwith 
agency  in  the  capacity  of  rotogravure  spe- 
ciahst  for  nearly  three  j-ears,  and  previ- 
ously was  with  the  Federal  Advertising 
.\ge:icy.  Within  a  few  days  Mr,  SeifTer 
will  enlist  the  cooperation"  of  publishers 
t>utside  of  New  York.  The  majority  of 
newspapers  in  New  York  publishing  ro- 
togravure sections  which  ha\  e  been  ap- 
proached are  said  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan,  and  active  work,  it  is  expected, 
will  commence  about  September  i. 

An  important  part  of  the  comprehen- 
si\e  program  which  the  association  ha.s 
mapped  out  for  itself  will  be  close  co- 
operation with  the  agencies,  k  is  planned 
to  furnish  to  each  agency  everj-  month 
revised  lists  of  all  newspapers  publish- 
ing rotogravure  sections,  together  with 
circulation  of  these  papers,  rates,  closing 
dates,  and  names  of  special  agencies  rep- 
resenting the  papers :  Other  service  would 
be  the  pubhshing  of  news  of  possible  ro- 
togravure campaigns;  adxice  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  rotogravure  from  the  print- 
ing angle,  distribution  of  circulation  and 
economic  data;  furnishing  of  papers  now 
publishing  rotogravure  sections  with  sug- 
gestions which  will  improve  these  sec- 
tions; giving  "live  tips"  to  special  agen- 
cies and  newspapers  wherever  a  general 
rotogravure  campaign  is  expected;  edu- 
cating agencies  how  to  use  rotogravure 
circulation  and  how  to  prepare  the  best 
possible    rotogravure    copy. 

National    Advertising    Commission 
Officers   Re-EIected 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ad- 
vertising Commission  held  in  Indian- 
apolis simultaneously  with  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  .\ssociated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  W.  Frank  McClure,  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Bank,  Chicago,  was 
reelected  chairman,  and  Homer  J. 
Buckley,  of  the  Buckley-Dement  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  vvas  reelected  vice  chair- 
man. The  National  Commission  is  made 
up  of  three  representatives  elected  from 
each  of  the  nineteen  departments  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 


Classified    Advertising    Managers 
Organized 

At  a  meeting  of  classified  advertising 
managers  in  Indianapolis  during  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.  Convention  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Managers  was  or- 
ganized and  the  following  officers 
elected:  L,  J.  Boughner,  Chicago  Dailv 
Ne-MS,  president;  Harry  Gwaltney,  Mil"- 
waukee  Journal,  first  vice-president;  C. 
W.  Nax,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  G.  W.  Gunderson, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  officers  and  the  following  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directors :  L.  J. 
Irwin,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
une, W.  E.  McFarland,  Chicago  Trib- 
une; William  A.  Mayborn,  Cleveland 
Press;  D.  W.  Lawson,  Decatur  Review; 
W  W.  Murdock,  Detroit  News,  and  H. 
G.   Barringer,   Indianapolis  XetiS. 


Nearly  Everybody 
Worth  While 
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June  to,  1920. 


Mr.  J,  Mltcliel  Thorsen, 
Coamopolltan  Magazine, 
Hew  Yorlc  City. 

Dear  sir: 

You  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that,  having  occasion  to  oake 
inquiry  at  our  neweatand  a  few  days  ago 
as  to  the  relative  sale  of  the  various 
magazines,  for  certain  purposes,  I  found 
that  the  Cosmopolitan  has  a  larger  sale 
than  any  magazine  handled  by  us. 
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Analysis  Takes  its  Proper  Place  in  Modern 
Advertising  Service 

Something    About    the    "Business    Tuning    Fork" 

that  Indicates  when  Plans  and  Operations  Vibrate 

in  Harmony  with  Your  Budget  and  Profits 

By  H.  A.  GROTH 

Secretary    and    Treasurer.    The   William    11.    R.inkin    Company 


THE  capital  you  have  invested 
in  your  business  will  prove  to 
he  ju>t  as  efficient  as  are  the  brains 
emploved  to  handle  it,  and  no  more. 

The  best  guide  for  brains  is  an- 
alysis. Every  business  should  be  an- 
alyzed monthly,  or  at  least  semi- 
annually or  annuallx. 

Determine  how  m  u  c  h 
capital  is  tied  up  in  each 
department,  and  how  much 
it  costs  to  operate.  In  do- 
ing this,  note  carefully  such 
items  as  gross  sales,  gross 
profits,  outstanding  book 
accounts,  stock  on  hand, 
pay  roll  and  net  profits. 

These  should  be  com- 
pared with  other  depart- 
ments in  the  same  business  ; 
also  departments  in  similar 
and  other  lines  of  business 
and  then  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  you 
are  getting  too  per  cent  ef- 
ficiency from  the  use  of 
your  capital. 

The  general  business 
manager  who  is  satisfied  to 
base  his  judgment  of  his 
business  upon  only  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  own  profit 
and  loss  account  may  some 
day  be  confronted  with  a 
terrific  surprise. 

Analysis  is  a  much 
abused  word  by  those  who 
work  only  on  the  surface, 
iust  as  are  such  terms  as 
"  expert,"  "  e  ffi  c  i  e  n  c  y." 
"merchandising,"  "sale  s- 
manship  "  and  "  advertis- 
ing." 

Analysis  that  does  n  o  t 
thoroughly  cover  funda- 
mental conditions  is  of  lit- 
tle value,  if  not  worse  than 
no  analysis  at  all. 

THE   BASIC   ANALYSIS 

The  profit  and  loss  account  is  only 
the  controlling  account  of  all  ac- 
counts that  must  be  analyzed.  For 
instances,  your  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count may  show  a  nice  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  yet  in 
it  there  may  be  recorded  the  trans- 


actions of  de]iartnients  that  have  lo.->t 
money. 

Again,  each  department  of  your 
business  may  show  a  handsome  pro- 
fit— yet,  a  careful  analysis  of  trade 
conditions  might  show  that  the  busi- 
ness is  gradually  losing  ground,  or 
your  product  may  be  losing  prestige. 


The  Analyzing-  Department  of 

Your  "One  Hundred  Thousand 

Dollar  Brain" 


By  ROBERT  HOYME 

THE  .\nalyzing  Department  is  your  right  bower 
or  prhate  secretary.  Webster  defines  Analysis 
as — "An  examination  of  component  parts,  sep- 
arately or  in  relation  to  the  whole — investigation  of 
a  problem,  the  ideas  in  an  argument,   etc." 

In  any  business  or  personal  venture  your  .\na- 
lyzin,g  Department  should  be  the  first  to  be  con- 
sulted. A  well-organized  department  with  its  power 
of  concentration,  research  facilities  and  deliberate 
investigation,  can  avoid  many  an  unpleasant  personal 
setback  and  saving  in  time  and  financial  loss  in  many 
a   business   transaction. 

In  your  everyday  business  activities,  whether  it 
be  selling,  banking,  shipping  or  what  not,  in  what- 
ever part  you  play,  your  Analyzing  Department,  if 
used  properly,  can  expedite  your  particular  function 
by  throwing  out  the  "Stop  Signal"  suspending  opera- 
tion for  the  time,  if  in  doubt,  to  give  this  important 
department   manager  his  opportunity   to   investigate. 

Many  a  sale  has  been  lost  through  the  lack  of 
understanding  between  you  and  this  most  important 
department.  Careful  consideration  of  all  the  elements 
entering  into  the  business  transaction,  as  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  \our  knowledge  of  his 
requirements,  his  disposition,  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
being  posted  on  the  details  of  the  business  in  ques- 
tion and  the  important  elements  which  enter  should 
be  handled  by  your  Analyzing  Manager,  thereby-  mak- 
ing it  easier  and  much  more  pleasant  in  the  final 
transaction. 

You  can  cultivate,  equip  and  educate  this  most 
important  mana.ger  by  keeping  the  "Stop  Signal'' 
handy  for  instant  use,  thereby  insuring  yourself 
against  possible  loss  in  personal  or  business  happi- 
ness.— From    The   Sabcaii. 


units  in  the  analysis  of  a  business. 
In  recent  years  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  solving  the  individual 
probletns  of  each  separate  depart- 
ment instead  of  taking  the  business 
as  a  whole.  This  has  been  due  large- 
ly to  the  appreciation  of  the  value 
or  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  details  which  are  es- 
sential  in  successful  mod- 
ern business. 

For  example,  we  have 
compiled  a  list  of  37  fun- 
damental units  regarding 
distribution  which  give  a 
general  outline  of  the  many 
points  that  must  have  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  out- 
lining of  a  successful  busi- 
ness policy.  Having  manu- 
factured a  good  product  at 
the  right  price,  the  next  big 
problem  is  economical  and 
successful  distribution.  The 
following,  are  examples  of 
the  units  to  be  analyzed : 


or  your  competitors  may  be  stealth- 
ily gaining  control  of  the  market. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  retailer 
knows  it  first,  the  jobber  second,  and 
you  are  the  last  one  to  hear  of  it, 
unless  you  are  thorough  oti  analysis. 
Then,  again,  some  specific  territoiy 
may  be  going  ahead  while  another 
is  losing  ground — ^that  is  why  it  is 
ad\isable  to  have  inanv  divisions  or 


•  DISTRIBUTIOX 

(i)  A  selling  plan  to  and  for 
the  dealer  that  in  itself 
establishes  individuality 
for  your  goods. 

(2)  Branch  sales  and  ac- 
counting offices  or  cen- 
tral office. 

(3)  Cost  systems  for  ithe 
trade  covering  the  han- 
dling of  your  and  other 
lines  of  merchandise. 

SALESMEN      . 

(4)  Salary  and  bonus  sys- 
tem. 

(5)  Factory  and  office  expe- 
rience. 

ADVERTISING 

(6)  A  careful  study  of  all 
selling,  manufacturing 
and  merchandising"  con- 
ditions. 

)  Selecting  the  correct  theme  to  form 
the  backbone  of  all  advertisements, 
both  national  and  local. 


These  seven  items  on  distribution 
do  tiot  b}'  any  means  cover  every- 
thing. They  merely  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  many  units  that  must  be 
given  minute  attention  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  successful  business. 

We  find  that  in  working  with  oui" 
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Paper  Supply 

To  Newspaper  Publishers  : 

ONE     hundred     daily     newspaper     publishers 
have     organized     and     incorporated     THE 
PUBLISHERS'     BUYING    CORPORATION 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  print  paper  supply 
or  mills  in  which  to  make  paper  for  members. 

A  circular  letter  has  gone  to  every  daily  newspaper 
in  the  country  urging  those  without  contracts  or  assur- 
ance of  supply  at  fair  prices  to  become  interested  in 
the  big  co-operative  non-profit  making  enterprise. 

The  Publishers'  Buying  Corporation  will  trade 
directly  with  paper  mills  or  through  responsible 
brokers  satisfied  with  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

OFFICES: 


WM.  J.  PAPE,  President 
Waterbury   Republican 

JASON  ROGERS,  Treasurer 

New   York  Globe 


W.  W.  WEAVER,  Vice-President 

Durham   (>f.  C.)   Sun 

W.  G.  MARBLE,  Secretary 

Fort    Scott    (Kan.)   Tribune-Monitor 


The  Publishers'  Buying  Corporation 

73    DEY    STREET,      NEW    YORK 
Address  JASON  ROGERS,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 


SPACE      CONTRIBUTED      BY      THE      NEW      YORK      GLOBE 
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customers  each  case  must  be  han- 
dled on  an  individual  basis.  The  re- 
sult of  working  out  a  complete  prob- 
lem of  tlistribution  depends  largely 
ujjon  the  class  and  kind  of  talent 
employed  in  the  analysis,  study  and 
development  of  the  various  units 
mentioned. 

F"or  instance,  it  is  [xjssible  for  one 
individual  to  take  these  units  and 
by  putting  in  sufficient  time  on  each 
one,  work  out  a  fairly  successful 
plan.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  would  undertake  the  task 
alone  and  without  the  assistance  of 
other  experienced  brains,  provided 
he  were  expected  to  guarantee  to 
work  out  promptly-  the  best  and  most 
efficient  business  policy. 

If  for  no  other  i-eason,  there  would 
be  the  fact  that  your  capital  would 
be  idle  and  waiting  for  the  analysis 
and  plan. 

There  is  yet  much  waste  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  careful  analysis  of 
any  business.  But  the  waste  that  is 
being  more  carefully  guarded  against 
than  any  other  is  the  waste  of  idle 
capital  or  capital  that  is  onlv  parti- 
ally efficient. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    SPECIALISTS 

Your  capital  need  not  lie  dormant 
or  be  only  50  per  cent  efficient  in  its 
earning  power  on  account  of  lack  of 
experienced  brains.  That  is  not  nec- 
essan-  because  it  is  possible  to  em- 
ploy today  men  of  ripe  experience  in 
every  line  of  work  that  is  needed  in 
a  successful  business — men  who 
from  their  e.xperience  know  the  un- 
derlying principles  necessai")'  to  the 
success  of  any  business. 

Men  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  working  along  one  particular  line 
— as  an  example,  architects,  bankers 
and  attorneys  and  business  counsel- 
lors— are  employed  to  guard  against 
mistakes  that  even  successful  busi- 
ness men  could  not  foresee. 

(}ther  specialists  are  employed  to 
insure  efficiency  in  the  economical 
use  of  floor  space  in  factories  and 
offices. 

Other  problems  handled  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  are :  Transportation, 
lighting,  power,  manufacturing,  mer- 
chandising, and  in  the  same  class  we 
have  the  Modern  Advertising  Com- 
pany. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  a  business 
is  not  fair  to  himself  or  fair  to  his 
business  if  he  does  not  know  for  a 
certainty  that  he  is  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  the  best  obtainable  experience 
in  every  department,  including 
manufacturing,  advertising,  selling 
and  general  business  administration. 

This  applies  equally  as  well  to  the 
man  at  the  head  of  a  single  division 
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or  department.  If  he  limits  the  pro- 
gress of  his  division  or  department 
by  applying  only  his  personal  ideas, 
he  is  harming  your  business  and 
wasting  your  capital. 

ESTABLISHINc;    SYSTEMATIC,     THOk- 
OL'GII    ANALYSIS 

Once  you  put  your  business  on  an 
onal\tical  basis,  over  90  ]jer  cent  of 
the  upkeep  is  routine.  The  import- 
ant point  is  to  have  the  ground  work 
right.  It  must  be  definitely  deter- 
mined from  what  sources  informa- 
tion is  to  be  recorded  for  analysis. 
This  must  come  to  your  desk  auto- 
matically. After  that  has  been  done 
your  analysis  will  show  you  what 
should  be  added  and  what  should 
lif  eliminated. 

In  laying  the  ground  work  for 
your  analysis  you  must  know  what 
main  units  go  to  make  up  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  power  of  your 
business.  The  ne.xt  thing  to  do  is 
;o  divide  each  one  of  the  main  units 
into  many  smaller  units  so  that  you 
know  for  a  certainty  that  the  mirror 
of  anal_\'sis  will  reflect  clearlv  and 
promptly  am-  defects  or  weaknesses. 
After  these  smaller  units  have  ill 
been  properly  assigned  then  your  ac- 
counting and  recording  system 
should  be  so  outlined  that  the  de- 
tails will  work  out  automatically  and 
conveniently. 

RECORDING   WHAT   IS  EXPECTED 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  judge 
the  merits  of  current  results  when 
you  have  before  you  a  detailed  an- 
alysis of  the  past  as  well  as  a  detailed 
budget  of  future  expectations.  For 
instance,  to  show  that  advance 
budgets  can  be  made  out  intelligent- 
ly, provided  you  know  your  own 
business  and  know  how  to  study 
fundamental  conditions,  we  can  re- 
fer to  our  own  case  where  we  have 
not  varied  with  actual  final  results 
to  exceed  $2.00  on  each  $1,000  in  ex- 
ecuted business  in  a  period  of  three 
years. 

That  is  why  it  is  worth  while  to 
include  the  future  as  well  as  the  past 
in  your  analysis. 

In  our  business  we  prepare  a  com- 
plete detailed  budget  for  each  de- 
partment of  our  organization  from  6 
to  12  months  in  advance.  After  a 
successful  trj'out  of  this  plan  in  our 
own  business  we  adopted  it  general- 
h  for  our  customers.  In  some  cases 
we  even  go  so  far  as  to  revamp  their 
entire  system  of  office  records  to  fit 
in  with  this  plan. 

If  the  foundation  is  right  it  is  just 
as  simple  to  keep  all  records  sub- 
divided under  definite  units  with 
which  you  can  build  your  future  pol- 


icy as  it  is  to  keep  recon 
fashioned  wav. 


the  old- 


oniXG   THE   BEST   SERVICE 

.\nalyze  almost  any  business,  large 
or  small,  and  you  will  find  at  least 
the  following  20  different  classifica- 
tions of  detail  work  represented: 

I.  Executive  11.  Errands 

-'.  Investigating  12.  Correspondence 

3.  Efficiency  13.  Billing 

4.  Mannfacluring  14.  Addressing 

5.  Advertising  15.  Stenography 

6.  Selling.  16.  Accounting 

7.  Traveling  17.  Buying 

8.  Shipping  18.  Paying 

9.  Filing  19.  Adjusting 
10.  Mailing  20.  Collecting 

.V  further  analysis  will  show  that 
each  of  these  20  classifications  is  di- 
\'idecf  into  several  further  classifica- 
tions. 

In  a  small  business  several  or 
many  of  these  classifications  of  de- 
tail work  are  executed  by  the  same 
individual.  Naturally,  this  indivi- 
dual's ability  does  not  meet  the  stand- 
ard required  in  all  classifications  of 
his  work.  He  lacks  ability  under 
s(jme  classifications  and  has  an  o\er- 
supply  of  ability  on  others.  The  re- 
sult under  the  foriner  is  inefficient 
w  ork ;  under  the  latter,  waste. 

In  a  large,  well-organized  busi- 
ness each  classification  of  detail 
work  is  executed  by  men  or  women 
who  have  becotne  trained  and  expert 
in  their  particular  line.  The  cost  of 
executing  each  classification  of  work 
naturally  varies  in  accordance  with 
its  importance  and  the  kind  of  help 
required. 

This  method  not  only  insures  eco- 
nomy, but  also  tnaximum  efficiency, 
and.  it!  fact,  has  cotiv.>elled  the  in- 
vention and  insured  the  success  of 
the  typewriter,  the  multigraph,  the 
addressing  machine,  billing  machine 
and  bookkeeping  machine. 

The  following  represents  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  work  in  planning  an 
advertising  campaign  : 

"  WHEN    YOU    HAVE   DECIDED    ON     A 
PLAN    WORK    IT  " 

In  the  early  days  it  was  customary 
to  try  one  thing,  then,  if  it  did  not 
bring  the  desired  results  immedi- 
ately, something  else  would  be  tried 
out.  The  whole  thing  was  more  or 
less  guesswork,  backed  with  very  lit- 
tle patience  or  confidence.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  built 
up  on  fundamental  conditions.  There 
was  no  analysis.  Today,  this  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  records  of  trans- 
actions for  all  lines  of  business  and 
it  is  maxiinum  use  of  these  records 
that  fomis  the  basis  of  thorough  an- 
alysis. 

Tlie  first   thing  to   be   outlined   in 
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and    Collier's 

The  Stephens  Motor  Works 
of  the  Moline  Plow  Com- 
pany has  selected  Collier's 
as  the  backbone  of  the 
1920  Stephens  advertising 
campaign 
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any  modern  business  is  a  jjeneral  fin- 
ancial budget,  showing  definite  ap- 
propriation for  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing, advertising,  etc.  These  are  not, 
however,  made  up  in  "rule  of  thumb" 
form.  They  are  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  fundamental  conditions,  not  only 
in  that  particular  line,  but  conditions 
in  other  lines  of  business  are  given 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Once 
the  general  appropriations  are  O. 
K.'d,  the  same  process  is  followed 
out  in  working  out  the  detail  plans 
for  each  department. 

From  six  months  to  one  year  now 
seems  to  be  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted period  of  time  to  be  covered 
by  ad\ance  budgets  or  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Manufacturing  De])artment  is 
necessarily  the  first  department  to  be 
taken  ui>.  Each  suggested  item  is 
taken  up  and  after  it  has  stood  the 
acid  test  of  a  thorough  business  an- 
alysis, it  is  approved  and  a  definite 
amount  is  authorized  for  each  month 
and  so  on  until  every  phase  of  the 
manufacturing  department  has  been 
provided  for. 

Xext  comes  the  selling  department 
and- then  the  advertising.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  most  lines  of  business 
today  these  two  departments  are  con- 
sidered as  one  unit. 

Having  set  a  definite  appropriation 
in  the  financial  budget  for  advertis- 
ing, the  first  thing  that  should  be 
determined  is,  how  much  per  case  or 
per  dollar  of  gross  sales  should  be 
spent  in  advertising.  And  right  here 
is  where  we  grapple  first  in  this  de- 
partment of  analysis.  In  order  to 
determine  this  point  accurately,  an- 
alysis on  the  following  points  should 
be  presented  for  careful  study : 

1.  The  gross  profit  per  case  or  per 
dollar. 

2.  Tlie  gross  profit  in  other  similar 
lines. 

3.  What  portion  will  be  necessary  to 
take  care  of  salesmen  and  overfiead. 

4.  Market  and  trade  conditions. 

5.  Reports  on  what  is  spent  ii  adver- 
tising by  older  concerns  in  the  same 
or  similar  line  of  bunness,  e;c.  The 
idea  is  to  strike  a  new  kind  of  b'ow 
or,  at  least,  strike  it  in  a  new  way. 

Having  determined  the  amount  per 
case  or  per  dollar  of  goods  sold,  the 
advertising  organization  then  follows 
with  analysis  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

I.    .\nalysis  of  various  pdvertisivg  mt- 
dia    to     determine     their     suitability 
for   the    campaign   in   question — this 
analysis  is  based  on : 
(a)   Class  of  readers. 
(h)   Their    consuming    capacity    for 

the  article  to  be  advertise -1. 
(c)   Prestige  of  medium  among  th? 

dealers. 


(rf)   Prestige   of  medium   anions;   iis 
own  readers. 

2.  A  complete  anal\sis  on  the  merits 
of  the  product,  including  a  compari- 
son with  other  similar  products  and 
all  other  data  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  accurately  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  lie  featured  in  the 
advertising. 

3.  .-^  report  showing  the  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  as  well  as 
the  consuming  public. 

4.  .\nalysis  of  the  points  brougbt  out 
\>y  competitors  in  their  past  adver- 
tising. The  benefit  of  this 
chart  is  twofold.  Not  only  does  it 
indicate  wbat  impressions  must  be 
overcoine  with  the  consumer  and  in 
the  trade,  but  it  also  shows  some 
of  the  things  to  be  avoided. 

5.  -An  analysis  of  the  value  of  illustra- 
tions in  advertising,  what  per  cent 
of  the  space  sbould  be  devoted  to 
illustration  and  what  class. 

6.  .^n  analysis  on  the  value  of  differ- 
ent sized  advertisejnents,  whether 
the  same  size  sliould  be  used 
throughout  or  whether  different 
sizes  should  be  alternated. 

7.  A  plan  of  education  to  the  salesman 
calling  on  the  dealer  that  will  enable 
him  to  use  the  advertising  in  the 
selling  of  the  goods  just  as  the  fac- 
tory superintendent  uses  modern 
time-saving  macbinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods.  This  knowl- 
edge gained  and  correctly  used  by 
the  salesman  will  be  adopted  by  the 
dealer  in  like  proportion  in  selling 
to   tlic   consumer. 

After  the  entire  ad\-ertising  cam- 
paign has  been  worked  out  a  com- 
plete budget  by  months  should  be 
worked  up  in  detail  showing  all  ex- 
penditures as  they  will  accrue. 

A  campaign  built  along  these 
lines  can  be  and  should  be  car- 
ried out  to  completion  without  any 
alterations,  because  it  is  built  on  fun- 
damental conditions.  Money  can  be 
saved  in  the  mechanical  working  out 
of  the  campaign  because  rush  jobs 
and  overtime  can  be  eliminated. 

The  man  who  tries  to  conduct  an 
advertising  campaign  by  continually 
making  changes  can  be  compared 
with  the  investor  who  goes  into  a 
proposition  without  a  study  of  fun- 
damental conditions.  He  expects  to 
buy  today  and  sell  tomorrow  at  a 
profit  and  he  usually  sells,  but  not  at 
a  profit.  The  same  things  are  true  of 
most  advertisers  who  expect  results 
too  soon  or  who  have  not  studied 
fundamental  conditions  carefully. 

E\en  the  farmer  appreciates  the 
\alue  of  analysis.  The  most  success- 
ful farmer  has  always  plowed  deep 
instead  of  merely  scratching  the  sur- 
face ;  today  he  not  only  plows  deep, 
but  also  has  the  soil  thoroughly  an- 
alyzed by  an  agricultural  specialist. 
In  this  way  he  learns  in  advance  how 
to  alternate  crops  and  handle  the  soil 
so  that  it  will  give  him  100  per  cent 
efficiency. 


The  success  of  life  insurance 
companies  is  based  on  records  and 
analysis.  Even  the  weather  bureau 
is  getting  more  and  more  accurate  as 
a  result  of  more  complete  records 
and  a  perpetual  analysis  of  their  rec- 
ords. 

The  value  of  analysis  to  modern 
business  is  greater  than  any  other 
one  thing.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  enables  you  to  see  clearly  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  how  to  avoid 
them  in  the  future,  besides  pointing 
out  to  you  new  and  profitable  meth- 
ods to  take  up  for  the  future. 


Merchandise   Fair   In   New   York    Next 
.Month 

At  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  July  26- 
31,  a  merchandise  fair  of  articles  which 
can  be  retailed  from  five  cents  to  five 
dollars  will  be  held.  Formerly  this  ex- 
hibition, held  semi-annually,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  display  of  5,  10  and  25 
cent  goods. 

Upwards  01  12,000  different  items  will 
be  shown  by  500  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  occupying  100,000  square 
feet   of   floor  space. 

-At  the  last  fair  in  February,  two 
thousand  odd  merchants  placed  orders 
totaling  o\cr  $5,000,000.  Many  sales 
were  made  to  buyers  from  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Displays  at  the  July  fair  will  include 
dry  goods,  notions,  fancy  goods,  ready- 
to-wear  of  every  description,  ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,  lace,  embroidery,  hosiery, 
tniderwear,  knit  goods,  milinery,  je^\el- 
ry,  toilet  goods,  candy,  books,  stationery, 
toys,  novelties,  holiday  goods,  hardware, 
enamelware,  aluminum  ware,  dinner- 
ware  and  house  furnishings,  and  nearly 
all   items   sold   to  department    stores. 

-Admission  to  the  fair  is  free  to  mer- 
chants, buyers  and  exporters.  The  gen- 
eral  public  is  not  admitted. 


"False  Advertising"  Defined  by  Federal 
Trade    Commission 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
defined  in  a  recent  decision  the  classes 
of  advertising  which  are  "false  and  mis- 
leading" and  a  means  to  unfair  com- 
petition.    They  are  as   follows : 

1.  Advertising  special  sales  of  articles 
so  as  to  convey  to  the  public  the  im- 
pression of  an  unusual  or  advantageous 
offer  for  a  limited  period,  when  in  fact 
the  prices  during  such  sales  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  those  obtained  at  other 
times. 

2.  Falsely  representing  that  articles 
have  been  purchased  in  large  quantities 
in  order  to  sell  them  at  less  than  the 
regular  price. 

3.  Fraudulently  representing  Or  con- 
veying to  the  public  the  impression  that 
the  advertised  price  of  the  article  is  less 
than  the  regular  price. 

4.  Making  false  and  injurious  state- 
ments to  prospective  customers  concern- 
ing the  material  of  which  competitive 
articles  are  constructed,  or  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  same. 

5.  Attempting  to  interest  prospective 
purchasers  by  conveying  a  false  impres- 
sion of  expert  and  impartial  advice  on 
the  best  make  of  an  article  when  in 
fact  the  advertiser  is  directly  interested 
in    selling  a   special   make. 
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What  Advertising  Means  to  Our  Business 

Frank,    Friendly    Paid    Publicity    Has    Helped 

with  Dealers,  Employer  and  Public,  and  Proved 

a    Big    Factor    in    Three    Years'    Development 

By  THOMAS  E.  WILSON 


WITH  Wilson  &  Co.,  advertis- 
ing is  recognized  as  the 
means  whereby  we  talk  to  the  pubhc. 
It  is  oiu"  best  and  quickest  way  to 
tell  our  story  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  whose  good  will  and 
patronage  is  desired.  The  import- 
ance we  attach  to  publicity  is  consid- 
erable. It  is  a  subject  which  is  given 
just  as  much  thought  and  care  as  an}- 
part  of  our  business. 

Our  advertising  is  kept  in  step  with 
our  producing  and  selling  depart- 
ments by  receiving  constant  consid- 
eration from  the  trained  men  who 
conduct  those  divisions  of  our  busi- 
ness. Every  branch  of  our  organiza- 
tion is  affected  by  our  advertising, 
and  every  man  having  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  his  own  part 
of  our  work  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  it. 

Advertising  is  just  as  essential  as 
the  telephone  or  telegraph  to  modern 
business.  Being  so  vital  and  so  eco- 
nomical for  botli  comimerce  and  the 
public,  its  importance  should  be  en- 
hanced, rather  than  underestimated, 
by  the  public  as  well  as  by  the  adver- 
tiser. 

When  Wilson  &  Co.  came  into  be- 
•  ing,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  we  had  a  big  and,  we  felt  (as 
we  still  feel),  a  newsy  message  to  get 
across  to  the  public.  We  recognized 
the  necessity  for  doing  this  in  a 
broad,  honest,  aggressive  way,  and 
we  adopted  the  one  pro\ed  method 
of  expression — paid  publicity.  We 
found  at  our  hand  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful publications,  built  up  at  the 
investment  of  great  effort  and  much 
money,  ready  to  carry  our  message  to 
an  army  of  readers  who  had  con- 
fidence in  those  publications.  We 
owe  much  of  our  success  to  the  op- 
portunity afforded  us  by  these  publi- 
cations— institutions  which  have  ed- 
ucated the  public  to  a  belief  in 
straightforward,  sincere  advertising. 
Our  initial  message  was  simple,  yet 
from  our  standpoint,  it  was  vital.  It 
was  to  tell  the  public  that  we  were  in 
existence,  that  our  purpose  and  pol- 
icy was  to  earn  and  hold  the  good 
will  of  the  public  toward  us  and  our 
products.  That  was  all — a  piece  of 
news  about  a  new  company  and  its 
principles. 

After  giving  that   message  to  the 
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public,  and  after  it  had  accomplished 
in  a  large  measure  what  we  had  plan- 
ned we  settled  down  to  further  work- 
along  the  same  line — just  as,  after  a 
new  territoiy  is  opened  by  a  sales 
force  it  is  cultivated  for  more  orders 
and  more  business. 

HOW    BUSINESS    ADVERTISING    .-XCTS 

We  used  strictlx'  merchandising 
copy,  although  into  this  there  was 
liiended  always  an  underlying  touch 
of  institutional,  or  good-will-creat- 
ir,g,  appeal.  This  copy  gave  to  the 
public  real  reasons  why  it  could  rely 
upon  Wilson  &  Co.'s  products,  and 
it  also  aimed  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  sales  and  manufacturing  de- 
jiartm'ents.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
it  increases  the  efficiency  of  an  or- 


ganization when  the  men  and  wo- 
men concerned  in  its  work  see  the 
products  earnestly  advertised,  and, 
of  course,  sold.  It  shows  confidence 
in  them  and  their  work. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  or- 
ganization which  is  enthusiastic, 
which  takes  an  interest  in  its  work 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  institution 
and  its  reputation.  From  our  organ- 
ization have  come  many  suggestions 
which  have  opened  new  paths  and 
more  interesting  ways  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  This  coope- 
ration has  helped,  because  we  have 
to  compete  for  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  the  public,  just  as  we  do  for 
its  business. 

r)ur  advertising,  continuously  car- 
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lied  on,  has  acquainted  the  dealers 
with  "talking-  points"  for  our  prod- 
ucts and  has  helped  them  gain  a 
larger  volume  of  business  for  them- 
sehes.  We  have  every  reason  to 
know  that  our  advertising  gained  an 
interested  audience  for  our  salesmen 
in  many  cases  where  a  representati\e 
of  an  unadvertised  product  would 
not  have  received  the  same  attention. 
In  some  of  our  advertising  we  ig- 
nored the  sales  feature  in  a  large 
measure  and  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  inform  the  public  in  a  frank,  hu- 
man way  just  what  Wilson  &  Co. 
w  as  and  what  it  meant.  We  took  the 
reailer  into  our  confidence  and  show- 
ed him  that  the  people  serving  him 
through  Wilson  &  Co.  are  just  every- 
day human  beings,  the  same  as  the 
folk  in  his  own  family,  living,  work- 
ing, and  knowing  the  same  joys  and 
problems  as  anybody  else. 

OBVIOUS,    SENSIBLE,    AND    GOOD 
BUSINESS 

Advertising  has  done  much  for 
W  ilson  &  Co.  in  a  httle  more  than 
three  years.  We  take  no  particular 
credit  for  beginning  advertising 
when  we  began  existence.  It  was  the 
obvious,  sensible  thing  to  do — and  it 
was  good  business.  It  has  made  our 
firm  name  a  synonym  for  good,  pure, 
wholesome  food,  because  our  prod- 
ucts have  backed  it  up.  Our  distinc- 
tive labels  and  our  slogan,  "The  W'il- 
son  Label  Protects  Your  Table"  are 
favorably  and  widely  known. 

From   the   start   I   laid  down   just 


one  rule  for  our  advertising.  It 
must  be  clean,  straight,  human,  with- 
out exaggeration,  without  sensation- 
alism, without  evasion,  and  must  al- 
w  ays  endeavor  to  convince  the  reader 
of  our  good  faith  and  of  our  down- 
right belief  in  the  excellence  of  our 
products.  Lincoln  sagely  said  some- 
thing one  day  which  applies  force- 
fully to  advertising:  "You  can  fool 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  {)eople  all  of  the  time — 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  pf  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  Honesty  in  adver- 
tising, like  honesty  in  anything  else, 
is  the  best  policy. 

Our  advertising  has  helped  us  all 
the  way  around.  It  has  helped  us 
with  the  dealer,  with  the  public  and 
with  ourselves.  We  believe  in  our 
organization,  v^'e  believe  in  our  proil- 
ucts,  and  we  echo  that  belief  in  our 
advertising.  We  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  and  is  interested  in  the 
things  we  say  to  it  in  the  space  we 
use,  because  we  do  not  e.xaggerate 
nor  do  we  underestimate  the  value  of 
the  service  we  offer. 

Summarized,  then,  our  advertising 
has  helped  us  to  get  together  and  to 
work  together;  it  has  helped  us  build 
up  a  reputation  while  it  created  sales 
opportunities;  it  has  helped  us  with 
the  dealer  and  with  the  consumer; 
it  has  helped  us  crystalhze  our  or- 
ganized goodwill  toward  our  own  in- 
stitution and  has  influenced  public 
good  will  tov\ard  both  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  products. 


What   a    Reversed    Buying    Policy    Will  Do 


It  is  evident  from  every  source  of  in- 
formation that  the  buying  policy  of  many 
retail  concerns  has  changed  recently.  It 
has  not  been  so  long  ago  that  they 
went  to  any  length  to  get  merchandise, 
but  now  the  situation  is  reversed  and 
it  is  said  that,  as  it  e.xists  today,  if  con- 
tinued will  result  seriously.  Many  mer- 
chants are  not  only  not  buj-ing  but  have 
canceled  some  orders.  The  result  is 
liable  to  be  a  shortage  erf  production 
and  consequent  high  prices  later  in  the 
season  when  buyers  who  have  delayed 
need  the  goods.  The  present  tendency 
may  be  to  reduce  or  hold  down  prices 
but  what  will  be  the  result  of  it  all  if 
there  is  an  underproduction?  Higher 
prices  in  certain  lines  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  situation  is  so  complex,  the  con- 
ditions aflfecting  the  price  trend  are  so 
conflicting,  that  it  is  no  wonder  mer- 
chants and  merchandise  men  are  at  sea 
as  to  the  price  probabilities. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "mind  rules 
the  universe,"  and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  attitude  of  retailers 
at  this  moment  is  influenced  by  their 
mental   reaction   to  certain   developments. 

Their  customers  are  not  buying  as 
freely  as  they  did ;  the  spring  season 
y.'as  backward ;  stocks  that  were  heavy, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  had  to  be  sold  at 
steep    concessions ;    the    newspapers    have 


been  full  of  charges  of  profiteering;  a 
prominent  manufacturer  has  been  in- 
dicted. Besides  this,  the  banks  have 
raised  their  rates  for  loans  and  have 
otherwise  curtailed  credits.  There  has 
also  been  a  steep  decline  in  security 
values. 

Ill  their  relations  with  manufacturers 
retailers  also  find  cause  for  disquiet  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  prices.  Retailers 
are  geiring  deliveries  of  some  goods, 
notably  nosiery,  away  ahead  of  the  date 
set   for  such  shipment. 

Judicious  merchants  are  looking  below 
the  surface  conditions,  however.  .'\nd 
here  are  some  of  the  underlying  devel- 
opments which  they  surely  will  bear  in 
mind. 

In  spite  of  lower  prices  actually  oc- 
curring or  indicated  in  sheer  dress  cot- 
tons and  in  some  bleached  and  brown 
cottons,  there  seems,  according  to  some 
leading  distributors,  no  reason  to  look 
for  an  early  decline  in  cotton  goods 
generally.  This  applies  particularly  to 
wide  sheetings,  napped  goods,  ginghams 
and  damasks  and  also  table  oil-cloths. 
This  is  due  to  a  real  shortage  of  pro- 
duction in  the  lines  named,  as  well  as 
to  the  scarcity  of  long  staple  cotton  and 
to  the  present  probability  of  another 
short  crop. 

-Some    reduction   of   price    on    worsteds 


and  woolens  has  been  looked  for,  es- 
pecially on  the -lower  grades — due  to  the 
present  influx  of  raw  wool  from  abroad. 
But  this  condition  is  now  offset  by  the 
action  of  such  great  manufacturing  con- 
cerns as  the  .American  Woolen  Co.  in 
confining  operation  to  four  days  per 
week,  action  already  followed  by  the 
Amoskcag  Manufacturing  Co.'s  worsted 
department   and   by  mills   in  Passaic. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  man- 
ufacturers have  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  hold  the  bag  for  the  distibutor; 
they  are  determined  not  to  make  up 
goods  for  stock.  In  this  determination 
they  are  influenced,  in  part,  by  the  de- 
sire to  put  labor  in  a  position  wdiere  it 
will  be  less  dictatorial  and  less  exacting 
as  to  wage  increases.  Some,  however, 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  curtail- 
ment will  not  solve  the  problem,  since 
the  chief  trouble  is  the  refusal  of  con- 
sumers  to  pay  the   high  prices. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  too  great  delay  in  buying  and,  in 
greater  degree,  the  canceling  of  orders 
on  a  broad  scale  will  react  disadvant- 
ageously  on  the  distributor.  This  is  so 
because  the  store,  as  we  have  consist- 
ently urged,  even  when  it  was  advising 
against  the  overbuying  which  is  now 
being  replaced  by  underbuying — must 
have  the  goods  in  order  to  do  business, 
must  maintain  its  assortments,  and  must 
take  chances  so  that  its  future  as  well 
as  immediate  needs  will  be  cared  for — • 
Dry  Goods  Rrf'orler. 


Students  Sail   to  Study   Foreign  Trade 

A  new  feature  of  the  Foreign  Service 
School  of  Georgetown  University  was 
put  into  eflfect  last  week  when  a  party 
of  twenty-five  students  left  Xew  York 
on  the  steamer  Caracas  for  \'enezuela 
and  Cuba  to  study  economic  conditions 
i'l  those  countries  and  act  as  envoys  of 
good  will  between  the  .American  repub- 
lics. .\  number  of  the  students  will  re- 
main in  Venezuela  until  .\ugu5t  7,  while 
others  will  stay  in  Cuba  until  the  end 
of  September.  The  venture  is  one  of 
the  intensive  methods  that  American 
colleges  are  adopting  to  prepare  young 
men  to  represent  this  country  adequately 
in  foreign  service,  and  the  Georgetown 
plan,  it  is  predicted,  will  become  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  foreign  trade 
courses  in  many  other  institutions  of 
learning. 


Salesmen   Are   Sent    to   School 

Short  course  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  fertilizer  salesmen  in  the  Southeast 
will  be  held  at  several  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  according  to  plans  now  being 
made  by  Director  J.  N.  Harper,  of  the 
Southern  Soil  Improvement  Committee. 
.As  planned  now,  these  schools  will  be- 
gin sometime  during  the  month  of 
.'August   and   continue   into   September. 


Exhibit  In  Buenos  Aires  Put  Off 

The  special  exhibit  of  .American  prod- 
ucts which  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  next  November  and  De- 
cember by  the  .American  National  Ex- 
position, Inc.,  has  been  postponed  until 
next  March.  The  postponement  was 
made,  officials  of  the  company  told  the 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington, in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
.American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Buenos   .Aires. 
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A  Tip  From  a  Man  From  Texas 

IN  a  Pullman  I  met  him — that  man  from    I'exas — a  train  dispatcher  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land who  gave  me  a  tip  of  interest  to  every  manufacturer  of  goods  the  railways  need. 

We  talked  on  various  subjects,  and  just  before  going  to  the  diner  for  lunch,  we  exchanged 
cards.     "Too  bad  we  did  not  meet  yesterday,"  he  said,  and  then  he  told  me  why. 

"I  met  an  old  friend  on  this  train  yesterday,  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  big  shipyard  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  now,  but  who,  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  the  general  manager  of  a  90 
mile  lumber  road.  His  people  had  no  purchasing  agent,  and  he  had  to  buy  everything. 
Busy  boy  was  "Ed"  in  those  old  days,  and  a  mighty  keen  buyer  too,  us  boys  often  won- 
dered how  he  managed  to  buy  all  kinds  of  stufif  and  "pick  'em  right"  every,  time. 

I  calculate  the  President  of  his  road  wondered  too,  for  one  day  he  said — "Ed  how  do  you 
buy  supplies?"  "How!"  said  Ed,  "Here's  how — by  the  Rule  of  Three.  First,  I  read 
the  Railway  Age.  Second,  I  know  that  advertisers  in  it  are  reliable.  Third,  I  know 
that  if  a  concern  advertises  in  it  continuously,  you  are  assured  of  satisfaction.  Remember 
those  axles  we  needed  a  while  back?"  The  President  nodded.  "Well,  we  got  satisfac- 
tory ones,  didn't  we?"  Another  nod  from  the  President.  "Sure  they  were,  and  I  knew 
they  would  be."  "Why?"  said  the  President.  "Because  when  I  placed  the  order,  I 
knew  that  Company  we  got  'em  from  had  an  advertisement  in  nine  consecutive  issues  of 
the  Railway  Age." 

"Pm  sorry  I  didn't  meet  your  friend,"  I  said.  "Does  he  still  read  the  Railway  Age?" 
"He  was  reading  it  when  I  met  him  on  this  train  yesterday,"  replied  the  Man  from  Texas. 

The  viordl :  Confidence  heqets  confidence,  and  constant  pub- 
licity in  the  Rai/uay  Acje  hec/ets  both  confidence  and  orders 
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The  Plans  Behind  the  1920  Sunkist  Advertising 

How    Advertising    Material    Is    Prepared    and 

Circulated,  Some  of  the  Policies  Followed  and 

What    the    Outstanding    Results    Have    Been 

By  DON  FRANCISCO 


TO  MOST  people  Enrico  Caru- 
so means  a  world-famous  ten- 
or, although  Caruso  is  also  a  skill- 
ful wood  carver.  Asked  what  is  the 
highest  peak  in  Colorado  the  aver- 
age person  answers  "Pike's,"  while 
in  reality  there  are  three  high- 
er peaks,  of  which  few  people  have 
heard. 

It  is  human  nature  to  remember 
chiefly  those  things  which  in  one 
way  or  another  become  most  widely 
advertised.  Having  become  notable 
for  one  characteristic,  other  factors 
fade  into  the  background. 

A  lemon,  for  example,  means  to 
many  people  a  sour  fruit  from 
which  lemonade  can  be  made.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  lemon  has  hun- 
dreds of  uses,  some  of  which  are 
more  important  to  mankind  than 
the  preparation  of  beverages. 

Indeed,  a  lemon  is  not  one  prod- 
uct, but  a  group  of  totally  different 
products.  A  lemon  may  be  classed 
as  a  pie,  a  hair  rinse,  a  cool  drink, 
a  garnish,  a  mouth  wash,  a  vinegar 
or  a  skin  bleach.  The  toilet  and 
medicinal  values  of  the  lemon  are 
alone   sufficient  to  bring  it   fame. 

Appreciation  of  these  facts  by 
the  public  would  probably  mean  a 
greater  demand  for  lemons  than 
could  be  filled.  The  fact  that  a 
lemon  has  many  valuable  uses  had 
little  effect  on  demand  so  long  as 
few  people  knew  tliose  uses.  But 
to  many  a  lemon  still  means  lemon- 
ade,  just  as  Caruso  means  a  singer 
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and   Pike's   Peak   the  most   skyward 
l)oint  in  Colorado. 

..\  CORRECTIVE  CAMP.\IGX 

Sunkist  advertising  was  born  of 
a  necessitj'  for  correcting  just  such 
a  condition  by  an  educational  cam- 
paign that  would  tell  the  public 
uhat  they  should  but  didn't  know 
al)out  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit. 

When  the  California  orange 
growers  began  to  advertise  their 
fruits  thirteen  years  ago  it  was 
considered  quite  an  adventure.  Even 
advertising  men  thought  it  was  quite 
an  adventure.  It  was  a  new  idea 
in  the  advertising  world — an  at- 
tempt to  use  the  tools  of  the  manu- 
facturer on  one  of  nature's  perish- 
able fruits. 

An  orange  was  just  an  orange. 
It  grew  on  a  tree  and  when  it  was 
ripe  somebody  ate  it.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Oranges  didn't 
need  advertising.  Furthermore  they 
could  scarcely  be  considered  "ad- 
vertisable."  An  orange  would  stub- 
bornly resist  any  attempt  to  make 
it  a  particular  orange.  Nature  was 
a  notably  poor  manufacturer  when 
it  came  to  turning  out  standardized 
fruits  that  were  absolutely  alike  in 
size,  appearance  and  eating  quality. 
Besides  the  supply  constantly  varied 
and  prices   jumped  around  terribly. 

But  the  orange  growers  were 
doing  the  planning  and  they  thought 
(liffercntlv.      The\-    were    willing    to 
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experiment  and  pioneer. 

Their  problem  was,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  different  from  the  manu- 
facturer's, but  they  felt  sure  that 
advertising  could  perform  a  very 
badly  needed  service  for  their  in- 
dustry. The_\-  began  modestly  by 
setting  aside  a  definite  territory  in 
Iowa,  where  the  sales  over  a  period 
of  years  were  known  and  where 
the  competition  from  eastern  cit''us 
fruits  was  slight.  In  this  territoiy 
something  like  six  thousand  dollars 
was  spent  one  }'ear  in  advertising. 
A  tabulation  of  sales  made  in  this 
area  during  the  year  of  advertising, 
showed  an  increase  in  business  so 
much  greater  than  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  that  the  value  of 
advertising  as  an  investment  to-  de- 
velop new  business  was  left  un- 
challenged. Having  proved  that 
they  were  right,  the  growers  grad- 
uall_\-  enlarged  their  appropriation 
and  extended  their  campaign  to 
cover  the  entire  United  States  and 
Canada. 

OTHERS  TOOK   THE   EXAMPLE 

Within  a  few  years  many  other 
agricultural  industries  entered  the 
advertising  field.  For  proof  that  it 
pays  to  advertise  fruits  one  need 
only  to  consult  the  list  of  fruit  ad- 
\ertising  camjiaigns  that  ha\e  de\el- 
oped — particularly  in  the  west  • — • 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

It  has  been  found  profitable  by 
associations  of  producers  to  employ 
large  sums  of  money  to  advertise 
oranges,  lemons,  raisins,  apples, 
prunes,  grapefruit,  apricots,  peaches 
and  many  less  perishable  products 
such  as  walnuts,  almonds,  olives 
and  lima  beans.  Most  of  these  ad- 
vertising campaigns  are  increasing 
in  size  every  year.  Growers  in 
California,  Washington,  Florida  and 
Porto  Rico  have  found  advertising 
an  effective  trade  builder. 

The  orange  and  lemon  growers 
of  California  rank  to-day  among 
the  largest  advertisers  of  food  prod- 
ucts in  the  country.  Yet  the  total 
annual  cost  for  publicity  has  been 
only  2j/  cents  for  each  box  of 
oranges  and  4  cents  for  each  box 
of  lemons  marketed  through  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 
Figured  another  way,  it  is  0.577 
per  cent  of  the  delivered  value  of 
the    fruit.     The  average  percentage 
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of  adveitising  to  gross  sales  among 
the  prominent  advertisers  of  the 
United  States  is  about  5  per  cent. 

The  appropriations  have  been 
based  upon  a  per  box  assessment 
so,  as  the  crops  handled  by  the  Ex- 
change have  increased  and  the  value 
of  advertising  become  more  appar- 
ent, the  annual  appropriations  have 
been  correspondingly  increased  until 
to-day,  in  a  normal  year,  the  Ex- 
change invests  over  half  a  million 
tlollars  in  publicity  and  sales  pro- 
motion work. 

The  Exchange  operates  four  ad- 
vertising campaigns — oranges,  lem- 
ons, grapefruit  and  marmalade  — 
each  of  which  is  paid  for  by  assess- 
ments made  against  the  particular 
product  concerned  and  is  entirely 
independent   from   the  other  three. 

Such  have  been  the  accumulative 
returns  from  advertising  that  the 
annual  expenditures  for  publicit_\- 
may  well  be  considered  as  invest- 
ments which  increase  in  value  from 
year  to  year. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  SUNKIST 
AinERTISINi; 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for 
results  of  Sunkist  advertising.  A 
prominent  Florida  paper  recentl\- 
accused  Sunkist  advertising  of  get- 
ting more  monc}-  for  California 
fruit  tlian  could  be  obtained  for 
Florida's.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  E.xchange  directors  the  value 
of  the  name  "Sunkist"  was  various- 
ly estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to 
$15,000,000 — the  later  estimate  be- 
ing that  F.  O.  Story,  president  of 
the  Exchange.  "The  biggest  asset 
we've  got,"  is  the  way  one  director 
expressed  it.  .\  recent  trade  report 
shows  an  overwhelming  preference 
for  the  -Sunkist  brand  among  con 
sumers  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  Sunkist 
orange  advertising  the  consumption 
of  California  oranges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  increased  80  per 
cent,  or  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
population.  During  the  last  year 
(1918-19)  the  shipments  of  Valen- 
cia oranges  from  California  in- 
creased approximately  30  per  cent 
and  the  demand  was  such  that  this 
bumper  crop  was  readily  taken  up 
bv  the  public  at  satisfactory  prices. 


.Such  sudden  expansion,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  extra  cars  dur- 
ing a  few  months,  might  represent 
a  real  hazard  if  the  demand  was 
not  developed  to  a  point  where  the 
fruit  would  be  bought  and  consum- 
ed by  the  public. 

The  record  on  lemons  is  even 
more  interesting  and  deserves  more 
explanation.  The  per  capita  con- 
.--umption  of  lemons  in  the  country 
has  been  stationary  for  16  years 
during  which  the  average  man,  wo- 
man and  child  has  eaten  approxi- 
mately 13  lemons  a  year,  or,  to  be 
exact,  one  lemon  every  28  days. 
Such  increases  in  the  total  supply 
as  have  occurred  have  only  been  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

.Si.v.teen  years  ago  California  sup- 
]jlied  only  about  one-fourth  of  thf 
'emons  consumed  in  this  countiy,  the 
balance  of  the  supply  being  im- 
ported from  Sicily  and  Italy.  Grad- 
dually  this  proportion  has  been  in- 
creased until  now  approximately 
three-fourths  come  from  California 
and  onh'  one-fourth  comes  from 
abroad.  It  will  be  observed  that 
our  gain  was  the  importer's  loss. 
The  average  consumer  ate  no  more 
lemons  than  he  did  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before.  Indeed,  until 
the  last  four  years  per  capita   con- 
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sumption    actually    suffered   a    slight 
decrease. 

A  surve}'  made  a  few  years  ago 
indicated  that  the  young  non-bear- 
ing acreage  of  lemons  was  sub- 
stantially 75  per  cent  as  great  as 
the  bearing  acreage.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  use  of  lemons  must  be 
greatly  stimulated  if  there  was  to 
be  a  sufficient  demand  to  take  care 
of  the  future  yield. 

JIORE  LEMON  ADVERTISING 

Because  of  this  unusual  need  for 
increasing  consumption  the  lemon 
advertising  program  has  been  en- 
larged. Not  only  will  there  be 
more  general  advertising,  but  there 
will  be  more  trade  work  than  be- 
fore. There  is  a  need  for  much 
educational  work  among  the  jobbers 
and  retailers,  and  prohibition  has 
opened  a  great  opportunity  for  lem- 
on drinks  of  which  we  should  take 
advantage.  Sunkist  lemons  have 
been  advertised  for  only  five  years. 

It  would  of  course  be  incorrect 
to  credit  these  increases  entirely  to 
advertising.  Gains,  when  made,  will 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  factors — 
including  the  country's  buying  pow- 
er, good  quality  fruit,  a  well  car- 
ried out  plan  of  distribution,  good 
salesmanship  and  advertising. — each 
of  which  performs  a  vitally  im- 
portant part.  Advertising  is  no 
miracle-worker  that  overcomes  in- 
superable obstacles.  Lack  of  good 
quality  or  buying  power,  for  ex- 
ample, would  mean  a  loss  that  could 
not  be  overcome. 

"flu"    EriDEMIC    HELPED    OUT 

Citrus  fruits  are  fast  becoming 
less  a  luxury  and  more  a  staple 
article  of  diet.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated during  the  influenza  epidemic 
when,  with  a  short  supply  to  offer. 
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there  came  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  citrus  fruits  for  the  sick 
and  unheard  of  prices  were  paid 
because  people  beUeved  in  their 
healthfuhiess.  Orange  juice  is  be- 
ing more  widely  used  for  infants 
and  wherever  there  is  a  baby  in  the 
home  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
oranges  to  become  a  necessity  The 
general  use  of  orange  juice  as  a 
beverage  has  been  rapidly  increased 
in  recent  years  until  now,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  the  number 
of  orders  for  orange  juice  in  hotels 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  or- 
ders for  oranges  served  in  all  other 
ways. 

The  work  of  increasing  demand 
is  by  no  means  finished.  The  Cali- 
fornia Valencia  crop  will  increase 
rapidly,  at  least  for  several  \-ears. 
In  less  than  a  decade  the  produc- 
tion of  lemons  in  California  may  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  present  com- 
bined domestic  and  foreign  supply 
by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  imports 
will  continue  to  arrive  in  large 
quantity.  This  presents  a  real  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  lies  in 
educating  the  public  to  the  lemon's 
many  delicious  and  healthful  uses 
so  that  the  average  person  will  eat 
a  lemon  every  six  da\s.  for  exam- 
ple, as_  is  true  of  patients  in  hos- 
pitals, instead  of  only  about  one  a 
month. 

Production  costs  have  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  three  years 
but  this  fact  in  itself  does  not  make 
them  worth  more  to  the  consumer. 
The  grower  of  a  perishable  com- 
modity finds  it  difficult  to  pass  in- 
creased costs  along  to  the  consumer 
and  his  chief  hope  lies  in  making 
the  consumer  want  his  products  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  is  willing  to 
pay  a  price  that  will  leave  a  fair 
return. 

.\dvertising  is  the  art  of  stating 
the    truth   atractively    for    the    pur- 


pose of  establishing  confidence  and 
securing  customers.  When  we  ad- 
\ertise  we  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  people  for- 
get our  products  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  discover  their 
delicious  and  useful  qualities  and 
the  many  ways  of  serving  them  in 
their  own  slow  way.  We  decide  to 
go  out  and  tell  them  so  that  more 
people  will  use  them  more  often 
and  we  may  reap  the  reward  before 
it  is  too  late. 

From  birth  to  old  age  our  lives 
are  largely  given  to  the  acquiring 
of  habits.  Many  habits  nuist  dis- 
place others  previously  formed.  The 
purpose  of  Sunkist  advertising  is  to 
induce  people  to  form  the  habit  of 
usmg  oranges  and  lemons  the  year 
around.  If  we  can  form  a  new 
h.-ibit  or  strengthen  an  old  one  we 
will   sell  more  fruit. 

The  experience  of  the  Exchange 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
proved  the  value  of  advertising  in 
increasing  the  consumption  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  and  the  trade- 
mark "Sunkist"  having  behind  it 
the  cumulati\e  effect  of  thirteen 
years  continuous  publicity,  is  now 
a  household  word  and  the  consum- 
er demand  for  this  brand  and  the 
trade  confidence  vested  in  it  are 
tremendous  assets  to  every  shipper 
in   the  organization. 

THE   M.^CHINF.RV  OF  ADVERTISING 

Obviously  in  the  judicious  expen- 
diture of  half  a  million  dollars  the 
advertising  has  passed  the  stage 
where  the  advertising  manager  can 
ejaculate  before  lunch,  "I  believe 
we  should  use  half  a  page  in  to- 
morrow's Times,"  after  lunch  dash 
over  a  clever  bit  of  copy,  and  ex- 
pect to  see  a  proof  next  morning. 

Great  care  is  required  to  inject 
just  the  right  "appeal"  in  the  ma- 
terial to  be  placed  before  the  public. 


All  advertising  plans  mu>t  pass 
through  an  intricate  mill,  which 
grinds  slowly  but  exceedingly  fine. 
The  planning  of  a  successful  adver- 
tising campaign  involves  the  use  of 
charts  and  statistics  quite  as  much 
as  of  paint,  easel,  typewriter  and 
pen. 

In  annually  laying  out  the  plan 
for  advertising  oranges  or  lemons 
the  monthly  shipments  for  a  period 
of  years  are  carefully  averaged  and 
considered  with  the  best  available 
data  on  the  coming  cro]).  .\\erage 
prices  obtained  each  month,  prob- 
able weather  conditions,  normal 
supplies  of  competitive  fruits  and 
other  factors  must  be  carefully 
weighed,  because  advertising  is  one 
phase  of  selling  and  the  advertising 
campaign  must  dovetail  with  the 
sales  campaign  and  conform  to 
market   conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  monthly 
expenditures  are  either  in  propor- 
tion to  monthly  shipments  or  are 
concentrated  in  periods  when  de- 
mand is  customarily  weak,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  fruit  that 
must  be  put  into  consumption. 
Therefore,  to  have  a  well  balanced 
campaign  every  move  must  be  plan- 
ned in  advance,  and  the  budget  for 
each  campaign  is  carefull\-  worked 
ou;  before  the  actual  preparation  of 
material  begins.  The  plans,  when 
completed  by  the  advertising  de- 
fjartment,  are  submited  to  the  sales 
managers  and  heads  of  other  de- 
[lartments  of  the  Exchange  and, 
when  finally  agreed  upon,  are  pre- 
-sented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  approval. 

I'UII.I  AflXARV    IXVESTIGATION 

When  considerable  money  is  to 
be  invested  in  some  form  of  ad- 
vertising, a  careful  investigation  may 
first  be  undertaken  to  gather  im- 
portant facts.  These  studies  cover 
such  points  as  the  percentage  of 
fruit  bought  by  telephone,  and  the 
percentage  personally  selected,  the 
proportion  purchased  from  fruit 
dealers  and  from  groceries,  and 
the  percentage  of  people  who  speci- 
fy Sunkist.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  sent  out  a  number  of  wo- 
ment  to  interview  several  thousand 
subscribers  to  various  magazines  to 
determine  what  class  of  people  cer- 
tain periodicals  were  reaching  and 
the  extent  of  their  influence.  Be- 
fore a  national  campaign  we  often 
try  various  advertisements  locally 
and  choose  the  best  for  general  use. 
In  a  similar  way,  local  advertising 
mediums  such  as  newspapers,  car 
cards  and  posters  may  be  tested  in 
a  snnall  way  before  one  or  two  are 
chosen  for  national  use.  The  last 
iCnutinued  on  page  38) 
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A  Circulation  as  National  as  Agriculture 

Here  is  a  map  showing  by  states  the  distribution  of  Farm  Life's  circulation  and  showing 
how  evenly — in  proportion  to  the  farm  population — it  is  distributed  through  ever)'  agricul- 
tural  State   in   the  Union. 

That  circulation  is  not  banked  up  in  any  particular  section — 'it  is  a  blanket  of  reasonably  even 
thickness  covering  the  whole  country. 

Rut  there  is  one  point,  important  for  the  wide-awake  manufacturer  at  which  this  circulation 
differs  from  that  of  other  national  farm  papers.  It  covers  the  wonderfully  developing  South 
— the  land  of  business  promise — as  thoroughly  as  it  does  the  North.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
very  few  national  publications  in  any  field  that  has  a  substantial  southern  circulation. 
As  a  cover  medium  for  the  South  it  is  superior  even  to  the  southern  sectional  farm  papers. 
Of  the  four  leading  papers  of  that  tvpe  No.  i  is  stronger  than  Farm  Life  in  only  one  State 
and  weaker  in  the  other  12.  No.  2  is  stronger  than  Farm  Life  in  two  states  (where  4O  per 
cent  of  its  circulation  is  located)  and  weaker  in  the  other  11.  No.  3  is  stronger  than  Farm 
Life  in  six  states  (where  it  has  81  p>er  cent  of  its  circulation),  and  weaker  in  the  other  5. 
No.  4  is  stronger  in  three  states  (showing  70  per  cent  of  its  circulation),  and  weaker  in  10. 
The  South  is  the  most  prosperous  part  of  agricultural  America  today.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  its  products  of  recent  years  has  far  outdistanced  that  of  the  northern  states  in  recent 
years.  It  is  buying  a  variety  and  quality  of  merchandise  that  it  never  bought  before.  It  of- 
fers a  tremendously  expanded  outlet  for  the  product  of  northern  manufacturers  at  a  time 
when   they   need   that   outlet  badly. 

THE    FARM    LIFE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

THE    JOHN   M.   BRANHAM   COMPANY,    Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  ::  Chicago  ::  Detroit  ::  St.  Louis  ::  Atlanta 
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was  found  necessaiy  to  put  up  nails 
in  seven-pound  packages  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  handled.  All  the 
packing  is  done  at  the  mill  anil  the 
nails  are  shipped  in  this  form  di- 
rectly to  India. 

Investigation  showed  that  the 
Chinese  were  very  clever  in  shaping 
pieces  of  discarded  steel  into  various 
articles,  such  as  making  a  very  good 
lazor  from  a  low  carbon  steel  wire, 
and  now  a  great  quantity  of  dis- 
carded or  "defective"  material  is 
sold  in  China.  Even  old,  used  horse- 
shoes find  a  good  market  there. 

Great  care  is  taken  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
are  to  represent  it  abroad.  Most  of 
the  managers  in  the  larger  offices  are 
.\mericans  and  nearly  all  have  been 
trained  at  the  home  office.  A  strict 
civil  service  system  is  followed  and 
the  men  are  promoted  from  one  of- 
fice to  another  according  to  their 
ability  and  aptitude  for  business  in 
certain  countries.  One  might  be  a 
good  business  man  in  Brazil  and  a 
total  failure  in  Australia,  so  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  place  the  right  man 
in  the  right  office.  All  of  them  speak 
the  language  of  the  countrj-  where 
they  are  located  and  for  this  reason 
some  are  obliged  to  speak  quite  a 
number  of  languages  fluently.  The 
representative  at  Batavia,  Java,  for 
example,  speaks  English,  Dutch, 
Chinese  and  Malay ;  while  the  one  at 
Bombay  speaks  English,  Hindustani 
and  French. 

FOREIGX     TRADE    EDUCATION 

Mr.  Farrell  has  laid  down  as  chief 
fundamental  requisites  for  a  young 
man  entering  foreign  trade  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Well  grounded  knowledge  of  English, 
assuring  clear  and  concise  expression, 
and  knowledge  of  one  or  two  additional 
languages. 

Comprehensive  knowledge  of  tlie  fun- 
damental rules   of   arithmetic. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  office  rou- 
tine, including  the  handling  of  orders 
and   accounting. 

A  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
routine  of  manufacturing,  including  the 
elements    of    the   cost   of    production. 

Sufficient  acquaintance  with  commerc- 
ial law  and  practice  to  facilitate  the  ne- 
gotiation  of   ordinary  business  contracts. 

Knowledge  of  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  and  the  commerce  of  nations  in 
natural    and    manufactured   products. 

Systematic  study  of  ocean-bound 
transportation  of  the  world,  including 
vessels,  cargoes,  freights,  and  the  docu- 
ments   accompanying    them. 

The  progress  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration in  foreign  fields  has  been 
steady  and  continuous  and  no  matter' 
how  great  the  demand  of  the  home 


market  may  have  been  at  times,  the 
export  trade  never  was  neglected. 
The  company  realized  that  a  success- 
ful foreign  business  cannot  be  de- 
\  eloped  unless  it  is  done  continu- 
ously. 

The  American  manufacturer  man- 
ifests a  great  interest  in  foreign 
trade  when  there  is  a  depression  in 
the  home  market.  He  will  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  send  out 
agents,  make  connections  abroad  and 


to  establish  good  relations  with  for- 
eign buyers.  Just  so  soon,  however, 
as  the  home  demand  becomes  active, 
his  export  department  will  suffer 
from  neglect  and  he  will  forget  the 
foreign  customer  who  had  been  of 
great  help  in  keeping  his  business 
going  during  the  period  of  depres- 
sion at  home.  This  has  acted  as  a 
great  detriment  to  the  development 
of  a  permanent  foreign  trade,  for  the 
foreigner  will  not  patronize  people 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him 
a  continuous  source  of  supplies. 

CANNOT    FORCE    UNSUITABLE    WARES 

Another    important    point    is    the 


The  Biggest  Thing 
in  Advertising 


1\  the  past  few  \ears  nian\' 
advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing men  have,  perhaps,  lost 
their  perspective  on  copy  and 
its  relation  to  results  in  ad- 
vertising. Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  dealer 
problems  must  be  solved,  mar- 
ket conditions  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  all  other  such 
factors  fully  shaped. 

But  to  our  mind  the  really 
big  thing  is  copy.  -Vnd  we  be- 
lieve it  is  being  neglected. 

Where  it  i^  possible  to 
check  sales  from  individual 
advertisements,  we  have  seen 
one  piece  of  copy  in  a  certain 
medium  sell  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  merchandise, 
while  another  of  the  same 
size,  run  under  as  nearly  equal 
conditions  as  possible,  sold 
less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods.  Surely 
if  copy  alone  can  make  a  dif- 
ference of  ten  to  one  in  the 
number  of  people  influenced 
to  purchase  a  product,  the  im- 
portance of  copy  dwarfs  all 
other  considerations  in  adver- 
tising. 

And  it  seems  to  us  perfect- 
ly natural  that  there  should 
be  sucih  a  difiference  in  the  re- 
sults from  copy — a  difiference 
which  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve is  not  fully  appreciated. 


Copy  has  the  same  duty  to 
perform  in  relation  to  the 
consumer  that  a  personal 
salesman  has  to  perform  in  re- 
lation to  the  dealer. 

And  certainly  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  of  one  sales- 
man producing  even  as  much 
as  ten  times  the  business  of 
another. 

Of  course  the  results  of 
personal  salesmanship  are  easy 
to  trace,  and  a  man  who  sells 
only  a  fraction  of  what  an- 
other man  can  sell  is  quickly 
eliminated. 

And  this  would  be  true  of 
copy  were  it  possible  in  most 
instances  to  trace  the  results 
from  it  directly.  It  is  only  be- 
cause w^e  cannot  check  the  re- 
sults of  copy  accurately  that 
we  do  not  put  the  value  upon 
it  that  it  deserves. 

There  is  one  type  of  adver- 
tiser, however,  who  can.  He 
is  the  man  who  sells  direct  to 
the  consumer  without  the  help 
of  dealers  or  jobbers.  And  it 
is  he  who  understands  the 
great  difiference  in  results 
from  copy,  as  shown  by  his 
keyed  results,  and  his  bank- 
balance. 

It  has  remained  for  this 
agency  to  take  the  results 
from  the  sixty-odd  mail-order 
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fact  that  the  requirements  of  the 
market  must  be  satisfied  and  no  at- 
tempt should  ever  be  maile  to  force 
on  the  buyer  something  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  buy. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  export 
business  in  iron  and  steel  products 
it  was  the  practice  of  manufacturers 
to  attempt  to  sell  a  customer  in  Chili 
or  India,  or  in  any  other  country, 
something  that  was  suitable  for  busi- 
ness in  New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  without 
any  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
material  or  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts required  in  those  countries. 
The  Steel  Products  Company,  how- 


ever, is  at  all  times  investigating  the 
need  of  various  countries  and  their 
ways  of  doing  business  by  obtaining 
reports  and  sending  investigators  to 
these  markets  to  study  the  conditions 
so  that  it  may  be  able,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  do  business  in  confor- 
mity with  the  usages  of  the  markets. 
A  coiporation  like  this,  which 
manufactures  a  large  variety  of 
products  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
lines  in  doing  a  foreign  business.  A 
corporation  manufacturing  only  a 
single  line  of  goods  would  not  have 
the  selling  facilities,  in  the  first  place. 
.V  pipe  manufacturer  could  not  af- 


advertisers  it  serves  and  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  preparing 
copy  for  those  advertisers 
who,  because  selling  through 
dealers,  are  unable  themselves 
to  check  the  sales  from  each 
individual  advertisement. 

In  this  way  instead  of 
guessing  at  what  type  of  copy 
or  appeal  is  the  most  eiifective 
we  know  from  our  records 
just  exactly  how-  you  have  to 
talk  on  paper  to  sell  the  most 
goods. 

A  good  personal  salesman 
finds  he  can  sell  a  number  of 
different  products  by  the  use 
of  principles  which  he  has  dis- 
covered are  effective  in  selling 
one  certain  thing.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  able  to  apply  to 
copy  preparation  for  many 
products  the  tested  principles 
that  have  succeeded  in  selling 
merchandise  in  other  lines. 

Human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  wherever  we 
find  it.  The  man  or  woman 
who  buys  by  mail  differs  in 
mighty  few  ways  from  those 
who  buy  at  stores — in  fact  all 
people  buy  at  stores,  and  we 
have  sold  many  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
to  people  who  would  be  con- 
sidered the  last  to  buy  by  mail. 

To  the  customer  the  method 
by  which  he  buys  rs  merely  a 


detail.  The  important  thing 
is,  are  the  goods  more  desir- 
able than  the  cash  they  rep- 
resent? That  is  the  question 
which  interests  the  consumer. 

Therefore,  why  shouldn't 
those  advertisers  who  sell 
through  dealers  use  the  ex- 
perience of  mail  order  adver- 
tisers, and  employ  the  appeals 
which  it  has  cost  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  prove  most 
effective  among  people  of 
eveiy  kind? 

Surely,  if  one  style  of  copy 
will  secure  ten  orders  by  mail 
to  one  irom  another  appeal 
there  will  be  the  same  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  people 
either     advertisement     would 

send  to  dealers. 

****** 

This  subject  of  copy  has 
many  interesting  angles  and  is 
one  of  such  vital  interest  to 
anv  advertiser  that  we  believe 
our  little  book.  "The  Tested 
Appeal  in  Advertising,"  would 
be  of  value  to  any  manufa'c- 
turer  who  realizes  that  mere 
general  publicity  will  not  keep 
his  factory  oversold  in  the 
days  now  coming. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  with- 
out obligation  if  you  will  send 
for  it  on  your  business  letter^ 
head. 

In  writing  please  mention 
Booklet  "B." 
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ford  to  establish  an  office  in  Singa- 
pore, or  a  tin  plate  manufacturer  one 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  few  dozen  boxes  of  tin  plate 
that  might  be  bought  there  every 
year.  It  is  tiie  bulk  and  diversity 
of  the  products  offered  through  the 
\arious  offices  that  enable  such  a 
corporation  to  do  such  a  large  busi- 
ness. As  an  economic  or  business 
proposition  it  never  would  have  been 
feasible  for  any  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  have 
maintained,  separately,  agencies  in 
\arious  countries,  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  cost. 

In  the  export  market  it  is  true 
that  one  product  sells  another;  that 
is,  by  having  a  great  range  of  prod- 
ucts the  buyer  has  an  opportunity 
to  order  practically  all  his  require- 
ments. A  company  building  a  rail- 
road in  Brazil,  for  example,  prefers 
to  buy  from  one  concern  all  the  ma- 
terial needed  such  as  rails,  steel  ties, 
bolts,  .spikes,  telegraph  wire  and  raii 
bonds  and  to  have  them  forwarded 
in  one  shipment,  under  one  bill  of 
lading,  to  prevent  delays  and  sa\e 
customs  charges. 

The  Steel  Products  Company  has 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
present  it  has  nearly  three  hundred 
agencies  in  more  than  sixty  coun- 
tries, with  large  warehouses  at  the 
principal  distributing  points.  Many 
of  the  offices,  like  London,  Paris, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Stockholm,  are 
\-ery  large  and  maintain  a  complete 
sales  organization,  while  in  some  of 
the  smaller  centers  the  representa- 
tive may  be  a  general  commission 
merchant  holding  agencies  for  vari- 
ous lines  of  goods.  The  products  of 
the  company  are  sent  to  its  foreign 
\\arehouses  in  ships  it  owns  or  char- 
ters for  the  purpose  and  sometimes 
it  has  as  many  as  forty  ships  under 
charter.  Most  of  the  construction 
work  is  done  by  a  trained  corps  of 
erectors  maintained  by  the  company 
and  sent  to  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  these  men  are  now  at  work 
in  South  America,  China,  South 
Africa  and  Australia. 

It  should  fill  the  American  trav- 
eler with  pride  to  feel  that  no  mat- 
ter where  his  journeyings  lead  him, 
be  it  Iceland  or  Patagonia ;  South 
Africa  or  North  China,  the  chances 
are  that  he  is  traveling  over  the 
products  of  American  mills  sold 
abroad  by  a  great  American  organ- 
ization.   

Senator   Newberry   Part   Owner  of 
Weekly 

Senator  Truman  H.  Newberry,  of 
Michigan,  has  been  made  a  part  owner 
of  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night,  accord- 
ing to  its  latest  report  to  the  post  office 
department. 
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The   New  President  of   the    A.  A.  C.   of  W. 

Charles  A.  Otis,  of  Cleveland,  Banker  and  Former 
Newspaper  Publisher,  Has  a  Hi<>h  Position  in 
the  World  of  Intelligent  Business  Administration 


JUST  who  Charles  A.  Otis,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
Workl,  is  can  be  explained  in  a 
dozen  words — a  Clevelander,  na- 
tionally known  as  a  capitalist,  econ- 
omist, banker,  civic  worker,  club- 
man, sportsman  and  stock  breeder. 

i\Ir.  Otis,  whose  election  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention  June  10  was 
unanimous,  was  born  in  Cleveland 
July  9,  1868.  His  father  was 
Charles  A.  Otis,  founder  of  the  Otis 
Iron  &  Steel  Compan}^  and  his 
grandfather  was  William  A.  Otis, 
pioneer  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Western  Reserve. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Brooks  Military  Ac- 
ademy in  Cleveland,  at  Andover 
Preparator}-  School  and  at  Yale, 
being  graduated  from  .Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School  of  that  university  in 
1S90  with  a  scientific  degree. 

His  school  days  ended,  he  went 
to  Colorado  to  live  the  cowpuncher 
life.  With  D.  Casement,  of  Paanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  he  rode  the  Unaweep 
lange,  the  two  doing  much  of  their 
own  cattle  handling  and  ranch  work. 
From  this  experience  Mr.  Otis 
brought  back  a  keen  interest  in 
horsemanship  and  cattle  breeding 
which  never  has  waned. 

BUILT    A    SUCCESSFUL    NEWSPAPER 

Back  in  Cleveland,  in  1895,  he 
took  a  hand  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry',  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  done  before  him,  join- 
ing Addison  H.  Hough  &  Co.  under 
the  nwe  title  of  Otis,  Hough  &  Co., 
ana  engaged  in  the  commission  and 
agency  business.  For  some  years 
they  represented  Jones  &  Laughlin 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  Pennsylvania 
Tube  Company,  Painter  &  .Sons  and 
other  finishing  mills. 

The  consolidation  of  the  steel 
companies  and  establishment  of 
their  own  agencies  imposed  upon 
Mr.  Otis  the  important  work  of 
placing  the  securities  of  several  big 
steel  corporations  and  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  his  attention  from 
dealing  in  iron  and  steel  to  dealing 
in  investments.  To  facilitate  the 
new  work  he  bought  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1900 
(the  first  such  seat  owned  in  Cleve- 
land) and  the  firm  was  recognized 
as  Otis  &  Hough  bankers  and  brok- 
ers. This  firm  was  largely  instru- 
mental    in    the     formation    of    the 


Cleveland  Stock  Exchange,  of  which 
Mr.  Otis  has  served  as  president. 

In  1912  the  firm  was  again  re- 
organizetl  as  Otis  &  Co.,  and  under 
that  name  it  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  large  investment  banking 
houses  of  the  country,  with  exten- 
sive connections  with  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  with  nine  branch  offices. 

The  expansion  of  his  central  com- 
mercial interest  has  never  absorbed 
Mr.  Otis'  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  pursuits. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Cleve- 
land News,  forming  it  in  1905  by 
consolidating  the  News  and  Herald 
and  the  Evening  Plain  Dealer  with 
the  Cleveland  VVorld,  already  under 
his  ownership.  Until  1912,  when  he 
disposed  of  the  property  to  Dan  R. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Otis  was  publisher  of 
the  Nezvs,  and,  through  it,  exerted  a 


palpable  influence  on  the  interesting 
municipal  developments  of  the  peri- 
od. 

Though  frequently  urged  to  be- 
come a  candidate,  Mr.  Otis  has 
never  sought  political  preferment  or 
held  an  elective  public  office. 

TWICE    PRESIDENT    OF    CHAMBER 

The  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  called  the  highest 
non-political  honor  in  Cleveland's 
gift,  has  twice  been  his.  Long 
active  in  the  work  of  organization, 
he  was  elected  vice-president  in 
1916,  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
on  the  resignation  of  the  incumbent 
and  was  re-elected  president  in  191 7, 
occupying  the  post  during  the  busy 
months  of  America's  entrance  into 
the  world   war. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican   arms   have   been   put    forth    in 
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Other  capacities  as  well.  Ma\or 
Harry  L.  Davis  of  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  municipal  war 
Commission  early  in  the  conflict.  He 
Lore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
famous  Red  Cross  fund  campaign, 
in  which  Cleveland  achieved  special 
distinction.  He  has  been  known  for 
long  as  an  efficient  supporter  of 
various  civic  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises, particularly  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  an  insti- 
tution nationally  famed  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  work.  In  191 7  he 
was  appointed  as  original  member 
of  Cleveland's  subway  commission, 
receiving  the  compliment  of  the  five- 
vears'  term. 

He  was  active  in  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club 
and  served  as  its  president.  He  was 
prominent  for  years  in  amateur 
harness  racing,  long  a  fashionable 
sport  in  Cleveland  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Gentlemen's  Driving 
Club.  There  is  scarcely  a  social 
club  of  standing  or  a  civic  organiza- 
tion of  repute  in  the  city  that  has 
not  benefitted  through  his  member- 
ship. 

The  Otis  summer  home  is  at  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  near  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
a  large  estate  including  several  once- 
separate  farms  and  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Otis  activities  as  a  stock  breeder. 
His  interest  as  a  breeder  has  long 
centered  in  the  development  of  milk- 
ing Shorthorn  cattle,  a  hobb}'  that 
has  won  for  the  Otis  herd  no  little 
fame  of  the  sort  breeders  value. 

HAS    WIDE    RANGE    OF    INTERESTS 

The  enterprise,  however,  is  more 
than  a  hobby.  Long  before  beef 
conservation  and  farm  development 
became  national  problems,  made  the 
more  pressing  by  war's  necessities, 
Mr.  Otis  obsen-ed  the  obsolescence 
of  the  great  cattle  ranges  of  the 
West  and  gave  serious  thought  to 
the  result,  seemingl\-  of  menace  to 
the  nation's  food. 

"To  produce  a  cow  that  will  give 
large  buckets  full  of  milk  with  heaps 
of  butter  in  it  and  then  raise  a  steer 
that  will  bring  big  money  to  the 
butcher,"  was  the  task  he  set  for 
himself. 

In  the  milking  .Shorthorn,  per- 
fected under  his  supervision  at  Pine 
Tree  Farm  through  years  of  experi- 
ment and  co-operation  with  other 
breeders,  he  believes  the  ideal 
double-purpose  breed,  the  perfect 
" — fanner's  cow,"  has  been  closely 
approximated. 

Though  few  farmers  could  hope 
to  own  such  costly  specimens  as  the 
handsome  animals  of  the  Otis  herd, 
it   is   believed  the   development   and 


popularizing  of  the  breed  will  go  far 
toward  providing  the  world's  future 
supply  of  milk  and  beef.  Air.  Otis' 
eiiforts  toward  this  end  have  been 
lecognized  by  election  to  office  in 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Otis  married  Miss  Lucia 
Ransom  Edwards,  July  11,  1895. 
Mrs.  Otis  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  \\'illiam  Edwards,  himself  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  Cleveland  his- 
tory, and  Lucia  Ransom  Edwards. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Otis   have   two    chil- 


dren, William  Edwards  Otis  and 
Lucia   Eliza   Otis. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Otis  was 
Chief  of  the  Resources  and  Conver- 
sion Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  \\'ashington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Otis  is  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  also  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Otis  Safe  Deposit 
Company.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Otis  Steel  Company,  the  Chandler 
Motor  Company  and  several  other 
large  corporations. 

— By   courtesy    of   Associated   AJicrtisii:g. 
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U.  S.  Will  Advertise   to  Sell  Ships 


Again  the  llnited  States  Government 
ha^  come  to  the  advertising  profession 
for  aid.  Tliis  time  it  is  for  the  United 
States    Shipping   Board. 

Finding  itself  with  nearly  1,800  ships 
and  aslvage  and  surplus  supplies  worth 
several  hundred  million  dollars  which  it 
now  wants  to  sell,  the  Shipping  Board 
decided  that  the  selling  problems  could 
be  best  solved  h\  the  advertising  men 
of  the  country.  Accordingly,  Herman 
Laue,  representing  Admiral  Benson, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  invited  a  num- 
■'cr  of  prominent  advertising  men  to  a 
conference  at  45  Broadway,  Xew  York, 
on   Thursday  of   last  week. 


Among  those  present  were :  O.  H. 
Blackman,  of  the  Blackman  Company, 
James  O'Shaughnessy,  Advertising  Agen- 
cies Corporation ;  John  P.  Hallman,  H. 
K.  McCann  Company;  Thomas  Moore, 
Advertising  Bureau,  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association ;  Harry  Ras- 
cover  and  M.  R.  Herman,  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.;  Wendell  P.  Colton,  Wendell  P. 
Colten  Co. ;  H.  E.  Cleland,  Cleland,  Inc. ; 
Frank  Presbrcy,  Frank  Presbrey  Com- 
pany ;  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Thmas  F. 
Logan,  Inc. ;  A.  M.  Briggs,  J.  Roland 
Kay  Co.;  G.  Vernon  Rogers,  New  York 
Tribune;  H.  Butterworth,  New  York 
Times:  Tames  H.  Collins,  Saturday  Eve- 


All-thc-Family 
FarmPapciAs- 

Leltei\s  by  the  hundred  every  day— -"  — 
ketter,s  of  appreciation  and  commendation-* 
tetters  asking  advice  on  farm  problems- 
letters  containing  housctiold  suggestions' 
letters  of  all  sorts,  from  the  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  farm  homes, 
are  continually  pouring  in  to  our  edi- 
torial desks. 

This  is  unfailing  proof  that  the  sections 
of  THE  CAPPER  FARM  PRESS  are  "all- the- 
family"  papers  and  they  possess  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  reader  interest. 

A  glance  thru  any  edition  'will  show  th» 
reason;  They  are  carefully  edited  —  to 
interest  every  member  of  the  f&rm 
family. 

And  this  Js  a  fact  not  without  orea.t 
sJo'nificance  to  a-dvertisers  I 

CAPPER  FARM  PRISS 

(MEMBERS  A.B.C) 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Marco  Morrow,  Asst.  Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


miuj  Post:  C.  B.  Miller.  Maritime  Reg- 
ister, and  W.  M.  Thompson,  Marine 
Juiirnal. 

A1)M1R.\L     BENSON      .\SKS      .xnVICE 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Laue.  Adiniral  Benson  was  pres- 
ent for  a  fe^\'  moments  and  spoke 
briefly,  slating  that  the  Board  had  these 
vessels  and  supplies  to  sell  and  that  he 
had  called  the  conference  for  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  advertising  men 
in  order  that  the  sale  might  be  accom- 
plished  successfully. 

In  an  eflfort  to  find  out  the  amottnt 
of  money  which  would  have  to  l.>e  ap- 
propriated to  -sell  the  ships  and  ma- 
terial, it  developed  that  betw'een  $2,000,- 
000  and  $3,000,000  was  expended  on  ad- 
vertising war  Iw  steamship  operators  be- 
fore the  war.  Of  this,  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000  was  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  which  was  the  largest 
individual  advertiser.  The  amount  be- 
ing invested  now  is  not  known,  but  is 
considerably  less  as  passenger  services 
are  so  crowded  that  advertising  is  tin- 
necesary  to  fill  the  ships.  Daily  news- 
papers were  found  to  give  the  best  di- 
rect results,  while  magazines  were  said 
to  be  used  mainly  to  create  general  in- 
terest  in   travel. 

SPENDS     $1,000,000     WITHOUT     PLAN 

At  present  the  Shipping  Board  through 
its  agents  and  directly  from  Washington 
is  spending  in  advertising  about  $1,000,- 
000  without   any  definite  plan. 

After  discussion  it  w'as  agreed  to  make 
a  general  survey  to  cost  $50,000  and 
plan  through  four  committees  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  interests  to  be  promoted. 
Mr.  Laue  was  named  honorary  chair- 
man and  O.  H.  Blackman,  cliairman. 
The   following  are   the  committee: 

Freight  and  passenger  advertising — 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Wendell  P.  Colton. 
Frank   Presbrey,    Collin    Armstrong. 

Surplus  property  advertising — Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Thomas  F.  Logan, 
Inc.,  and  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Frank 
Seaman,   Inc. 

Selling  ships  —  Stanley  Resor,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  who  will 
appoint  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Selling  merchant  marine  policy  to  the 
public — William  H.  Johns,  George  Bat- 
ten Co.,  and  Paul  Faust,  Mitchell-Faust 
Co.,    Chicago. 

Each  of  committees  named,  comprising 
the  survey  and  plan  board,  were  author- 
ized  to    add   to   their   number. 


Morgan    and    Pendergast    Address 
Export  Manufacturers 

William  Fcllowes  Morgan,  president 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New- 
York,  and  Wm.  A.  Prendergast,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  and  Honduras 
Rosario  Mining  Company  and  former 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Manufacturers  Export  Association 
at  a  special  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Morgan  outlined  the  work  of  the 
Citizens  Transportation  Committee  which 
is  overcoming  the  labor  difficulties  in 
this  city,  and  urged  support  in  its  work. 
Mr.  Prendergast  made  the  theme  of 
his  address,  "The  Pulilic's  Conscience," 
and  asked  the  exporters  where  it  was  in 
the  matter  of  an  increased  fare  for  the 
transit  systems;  where  it  was  in  the 
bonus  bill  question,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  five  Socialists  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  in  the  present  Peace  Treaty 
debate. 
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The  Widening  Field  of  Poster  Advertising 

Goods,    Commodities   and   Ideas    Which    Can 

Now    Be    Effectively    Marketed    Nationally 

Through  the  Aid  of  This  Important  Medium 

By  KERWIN  H.  FULTON  * 


t,    O.    .1.     Ijude    &    Co..     Pos 


Advertising    Association 


JT  is  a  refreshing  experience  to  get 
away  from  the  "close-up"  which 
is  my  daily  lot  and  look  at  Poster 
Advertising  in  a  big,  broad,  imagina- 
tive way.  And  I  like  the  word  XOW 
as  applied  to  this  subject. 

Now  is  the  fascinating  thing;  be- 
cause Poster  Advertising  is  now  in 
the  front  rank  of  national  advertis- 
ing media  and  it  has  now  a  tremend- 
ous national  influence  which  is  fully 
appreciated  by  few  people.  And 
what  Poster  Advertising  is  now  fore- 
tells what  it  will  be. 

Xovv,  there  are  Poster  Advertising 
plants  in  nearly  eight  thousand  towns 
antl  this  list  is  growing  rapidly.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  standard 
"double-A"  posting  structure  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  of  these  towns. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  plain 
green  moulding,  the  white  blanking 
space  and  the  steel  construction,  all 
combine  to  give  the  advertiser  a  ])er- 
fect  vehicle  for  his  message. 

First,  a  word  about  circulation. 
Take  any  one  of  the  eight  thousand 
towns,  put  up  a  full  showing  or  a  half 
showing  of  24-sheet  posters,  and  let 
them  remain  on  display  for  thirty 
days.  ( For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know  this  medium,  I  wish  to 
explain  that  the  diiiference  between 
a  full  and  half  showing  is  siniply  a 
difference  of  intensity  or  repetition. 
Both  displays  are  so  distributed  that 
they  cover  the  entire  community.)  1 
don't  care  what  town  \ou  pick  out 
for  this  illustration — during  the  thir- 
ty-day period  you  will  reach  at  least 
the  eyes  of  everj^  man,  woman  and 
child  in  that  town  who  can  see,  so 
the  circulation  of  Poster  Advertising 
is  the  population  of  the  city  or  town 
which  is  covered  by  the  f>osters. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  figure  it. 

CIRCULATION    CALCULATIONS 

If  an  advertiser  posts  a  full  show- 
ing or  a  half  showing  in  New  Yorlc 
City,  he  will  reach  the  eyes  of  sev- 
eral million  people.  Whether  he 
reaches  their  minds  and  their  purses 
is  another  matter,  which  is  up  to  him 
or  up  to  his  Poster  Advertising  coun- 
selor. Viewing  Poster  Advertising 
as  a  national  medium,  we  find  it  has 
a    direct    circulation    of    over    fifty- 

*From  an  address  delivered  at  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  Convention  in 
Indianapolis. 


seven  million.  This  is  a  conservative 
figure  because  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  millions  of  transients 
who  live  outside  the  posting  towns, 
but  who  drive  into  town  on  an  aver- 
age of  once  or  twice  a  week.  Is  there 
any  other  ad\ertising  medium  in  this 
countiT  that  can  offer  you  a  possible 
circulation  of  fift\-se\en  million  at 
one  ojierationr  So  we  ha\e,  first  of 
all,  a  medium  of  universal  appeal — 
posters  reach  the  millions  without 
regard  to  color,  religion,  education  or 
financial  circumstances. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized 
in  our  analysis  is  that  the  standard 
posting  perioil  is  thirty  days.  The 
regular  posting  dates  are  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  It  is  entirely 
possible — in  fact  it  has  been  done 
several  times — to  post  the  entire  list 
of  approximately  eight-thousand 
towns  with  one  particular  24-sheet 
design  and  have  from  95  to  98  per 
cent  of  the  displays  start  between  the 
first  and  the  fifth  of  a  specific  ! 
month.  To  accomplish  this,  time  is 
the  only  essential,  (iiven  time,  the 
rest  is  easy. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  flexibil- 
ity or  elasticity  of  Poster  Ad\ertis- 
ing,  because  I  understand  the  term 
"national  advertising"  to  mean  any 
ad\ertising  that  is  not  of  necessity 
confined  to  one  particular  city  and  its 
suburbs.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind 
here  is,  that  the  national  advertiser 
may  select  for  I'oster  Advertising 
the  exact  territory  that  his  situation 
demands.  He  may  have  his  posters 
put  up  in  a  geographical  section  like 
the  "old  South"  or  he  may  be  guided 
only  by  population.  For  example,  he 
may  post  only  cities  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  only  towns  of  un- 
der five  thousand.  He  may  select 
summer  resorts,  winter  resorts,  farm- 
ing towns,  or  mining  districts.  One 
Poster  Advertising  campaign  in- 
cluded only  oil-well  sections.  The  art- 
icle advertised  was  a  drilling  cable 
used  to  drill  oil  wells  and  the  results 
were  highly  satis  factor)-.  I  have  in 
mind  another  campaign  which  is  now 
under  way  for  a  new  rubber  boot 
used  by  coal  miners.  This  is  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  the  elasticity  and 
high  concentration  of  Poster  Adver- 
tising. The  24-sheet  itself  was  de- 
signed to  reach  the  pocket  books  of 


coal  miners  and  it  speaks  to  them  in 
their  own  language.  If  you  could  see 
it,  it  would  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
you.  These  posters,  of  course,  are 
being  used  only  in  coal  mining  towns, 
and  only  in  those  mining  towns  where 
this  new  boot  has  good  distribution 
and  where  everything  is  set  for  the 
advertising. 

I"OK  THE  BRIEF   MESSAGE 

The  other  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  the  24-sheet  poster  are  color 
and  pictures.  Here  the  modern 
.\merican  lithographer  enters  and 
tells  us  that  he  can  reproduce  for  us 
on  a  24-sheet  poster  any  picture  and 
any  color  or  combination  of  colors. 
Technically  speaking,  there  is  a  sil^h, 
exception  here  because  I  believe  there 
are  some  delicate  tones  of  lavender 
and  purple  which  can  be  produced, 
but  which  ha\e  a  tendency  to  fade. 
Howexer,  this  has  no  bearing  on  my 
big  point  which  is  that  only  one  or 
two  national  advertisers  have  "cashed 
in"  to  the  maximum  on  the  power 
of  a  wonderful  picture  properly  re- 
produced on  the  24-sheet  poster. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  brief 
jticture  of  this  medium.  We  ha\e  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  its  virtues  and 
also  its  limitations.  Under  the  head 
of  limitations  we  may  just  as  well 
understand  that  if  a  wordy  argument 
is  necessar)'  to  advertise  and  sell  a 
certain  product.  Poster  Advertising 
is  not  the  medium  indicated. 

Your  sales  managers  and  advertis- 
ing managers  will  realize  that  I  speak 
of  Poster  .Xdvertising  as  merely  one 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  marketing.  You 
will  take  for  granted  that  the  other 
essentials  are  present.  For  example, 
a  well  developed  selling  organization 
full  of  energ)-  and  pep,  intelligent 
dealer  work  and  dealer  help,  and 
team  work  on  the  part  of  all  selling 
factors.  I  am  also  assuming  a  pain- 
staking preliminary  investigation  of 
the  market  which  is  to  be  captured 
through  the  help  of  Poster  Advertis- 
ing. 

The  following  instances  are  mere- 
ly types.  My  thought  is  that  they 
may  start  a  chain  of  ideas  in  your 
minds.  If  some  random  suggestion 
of  mine  shall  create  a  new  and  suc- 
cessful poster  advertiser  that  will  be 
a  proud  moment  for  me. 
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These  are  opportunities  and  they 
are  big  opportunities,  but  of  course 
we  all  know  that  this  kind  of  fruit 
is  not  ripe  on  the  tree,  just  waiting 
to  be  knocked  into  the  basket.  The 
best  opportunities  after  all,  are  those 
that  we  make  for  ourselves  by  dint 
of  much  activity  in  the  frontal  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

Poster  Advertising  holds  the 
promise  of  big  dividends  for  the 
manufacturers  of  a  wide  variety  of 
footl  products.  (Jne  of  them  has 
been  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time — 
1  refer  to  rice :  a  trade-marked  pack- 
age nee.  American  women  as  a 
whole,  do  not  appreciate  rice.  In  the 
first  place,  they  don't  know  how  to 
cook  it.  Mxen  the  simple  operation 
of  preparing  boiled  rice  is  seldom 
understood  in  American  homes. 
These  conditions  coukl  be  complete- 
ly altered  through  the  use  of  Poster 
Ad\ertising  antl  skillful  merchandis- 
ing. In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  per- 
sistent use  of  this  medium  would 
very  probably  change  us  into  a  na- 
tion of  rice  eaters. 

The  trade-marked  prunes  come 
under  the  same  classification.  Here 
is  another  healthful,  economical  food 
that  is  little  appreciated.  Turn  on 
the  full  power  of  Poster  Advertising 
and  you  can  make  prunes — your 
prunes — an  important  part  of  the 
daily  diet  of  the  American  people. 
The  constant  reiteration  of  a  pleas- 
ing and  economical  suggestion  will 
eventually  bring  action — and  then 
habit. 

SUGGESTED   CAMPAIGNS 

Xow  we  come  to  the  big  subject  of 
fabric  advertising,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
Poster  Advertising  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  can 
give  fabric  manufacturers  what  they 
most  want  in  advertising,  namely,  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  texture 
and  actual  appearance  of  the  mate- 
rial. Take  silks,  for  example,  here 
again  we  can  reproduce  anything 
that  the  artist  can  paint  or  the  pho- 
tographer can  photograph;  and 
never  forget  that  all  reproductions 
will  be  unifonn.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  any  of  the  fabrics 
which  are  now  popular,  Indian  Head 
Aluslin,  Woolnap  Blankets,  Skin- 
ner's Satin,  etc. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  you  saw 
O'Cedar  on  the  poster  structures 
everywhere,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  results  were  more  than  satisfac- 
tor}^ 

This  campaign  should  mean  some- 
thing to  other  manufacturers  of 
commodities    which    have   their   big- 


gest sale  during  the  periods  of  spring 
and  fall  house  cleaning.  \\  all  pa- 
per would  fall  in  this  categorj-,  so 
would  linoleum.  Imagine  a  series  of 
-24-sheet  posters  depicting  jxipular 
linoleum  patterns  and  driving  home 
the  name  and  trade  mark  of  a  cer- 
tain linoleum. 

This  spring  there  was  an  interest- 
ing campaign  in  New  York  City. 
The  posters  advertised  Young's  hats 
and  showed  a  good  picture  of  the 
popular  straw  hat  style  for  1920.  In 
Xew  York  about  99  per  cent  of  the 
males  buy  their  straw  hats  on  one 
day.  That's  a  little  exaggerated,  but 
the  date  is  around  May  15.  The 
posters  for  Young's  hats,  however, 
went  up  far  in  advance  of  that  date 
and  stayed  up  until  the  season  was 
"on." 

Consider  next  Christmas ;  sup- 
pose }ou  made  a  line  of  toys  for 
boys.  Assuming  that  all  conditions 
were  right,  that  your  distribution 
was  all  that  it  should  be,  can  you 
think  of  anything  that  would  have 
the  effectiveness  of  a  full  showing 
of  24-sheet  posters  on  display  from 
November  to  December  15?  The  ef- 
fect of  a  24-sheet  poster  on  the  mind 
of  a  boy  is  a  powerful  and  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  a  thirty-day  showing 
of  this  character  would  prove  con- 
clusively to  thousands  of  fathers  that 
Poster  Advertising  gets  quick  re- 
sults. 

This  same  thought  applies  equally 
well  to  any  trade-marked  article  that 
would  make  an  attractive  Christmas 
gift.  You  will  recall  that  the  Gil- 
lette Safety  Razor  Company  carried 
through  a  Christmas  gift  campaign 
several  years  ago.  The  only  words 
on  the  poster  were,  "Give  Him  a 
Gillette,"  and  as  I  remember  it,  the 
posters  were  put  up  in  ever\-  citv  of 
any  importance  in  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  this  thirty-day  show- 
ing astounded  the  Gillette  Company. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  they  re- 
ported to  us  that  their  factory  was 
running  day  and  night,  and  the  or- 
ders were  still  pouring  in. 

FOR   CIVIC   CAMPAIGNS 

It  w'as  John  Sullivan,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  who  re- 
marked the  other  day  that  democra- 
tic governments  should  use  national 
advertising  to  reduce  the  cost  of  op- 
eration and  to  spread  democratic 
ideas  and  ideals. 

This  suggests  one  more  imaginary 
campaign  :  Let's  spend  a  man-size  ap- 
propriation this  time  and  take  a  full 
showing  for  twelve  consecutive 
months  in  every  town  which  con- 
tains a  Poster  Advertising  Plant.  We 
are   going   to   enlist    the   services   of 


twehe  of  the  foremost  artists  in  this 
country  and  these  twehe  n^en  are 
going  to  paint  for  us  a  series  of 
twelve  posters,  each  depicting  some 
characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of 
a  great  American.  These  would  be 
pictures  that  would  speak  more  than 
a  thousand  words.  Washington  at 
\'alley  Forge;  Lincoln,  as  a  boy  stu- 
dying by  the  light  of  a  log  fire ;  Lin- 
coln as  a  struggling  lawer,  and  Lin- 
coln as  president  during  the  Civil 
War;  Roosevelt  as  a  puny,  weak 
schoolboy  and  Roosevelt  in  his  prime 
as  president,  full  of  strength  and 
magnetism.  Perhaps  on  each  poster 
we  would  give  just  enough  histoiy  to 
point  the  moral,  and  bring  out  the 
virile  American  characteristics  of 
the  man.  Assuming  that  this  cam- 
paign were  carried  out  in  some  such 
manner  as  I  have  imagined  it,  don't 
you  agree  with  me  that  our  countiy 
would  be  a  better  country  to  live  in 
after  twelve  months  of  this  Amer- 
ican treatment  ?  Do  you  think  the 
rising  generation  would  ever  forget 
the  dramatic  lessons  of  these  won- 
derful posters?  My  own  conviction 
is  that  the  net  result  w^ould  be  a  bet- 
ter brand  of  democracy — a  nation 
more  like  the  one  our  forefathers 
had  in  mind  when  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come 
to  know  most  of  the  men  who  own 
the  Poster  Advertising  plants  of  the 
Lmited  States.  I  have  attended  all 
of  their  conventions — I  know  how 
they  regard  the  larger  aspects  of 
Poster  Advertising.  From  what  they 
have  said  as  a  body,  from  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  it  is  clear  that 
they  realize  fully  their  responsibility 
and  that  they  regard  themselves  as 
trustees. 

These  men  served  the  country  well 
during  the  war,  and  they  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  do  it  again,  if  oppor- 
tunity shall  arise. 

I  believe  that  some  day  a  plan  will 
be  worked  out  whereby  .\nierican 
ideals  and  American  principles  of 
government  will  be  advertised  for  a 
period  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  when  that  time  comes,  the  men 
who  represent  Poster  Advertising  in 
all  its  branches,  will  be  found  on  the 
job,  read}-  to  do  their  part — thor- 
oughly. 


Mrs.  Sims  Goes  With  Federal   Agency 

Mrs.  Irene  Sickel  Sims,  for  five  years 
assistant  advertising  manager  and  chief 
of  copy  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company's 
Retail  Advertising  Bureau,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Federal 
.Advertising   Agency,    Xew    York. 
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"Fourth  Estate"  Editor  Dead 

Edwin  G.  Heath,  managing  editor  of 
the  Fourth  Estate,  died  on  Friday  of 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Richmond 
Hill,  Brooklyn,   in   his   fifty-sixth   year. 

Mr.  Heath  was  born  in  Jaflfrey,  N.  H. 
He  was  well  known  in  newspaper  offi- 
ces in  New  York  and  Boston.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Bositon  Post,  first  as  an  executive 
in  the  news  department  and  later  as 
a  financial  writer.  He  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Fourth  Estate  in  igi8. 
Following  services  last  Sunday  the  body 
was    taken    to    JafTrey    for    burial. 

100    Newspapers   Cooperate 

One  hundred  daily  newspapers  of  the 
countrj-,  "without  print  paper  supply, 
and  largely  dependent  on  open  market 
purchases,"  have  arranged  to  organize 
the  Publishers'  Purchasing  Corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  for  cooper- 
ative   buying    of    print   paper    and    paper 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A   FACT   A   WEEK 


"And  The  TIMES 
alone  brought  us  a 
bigger  volume  of 
busniess  than  we 
h  a  d  anticipated 
from  the  two  papers 
we  intended  to  use." 


It  often  happens 
that  wisdom  is  forced 
upon  us.  This  adver- 
tiser was  worried  be- 
cause his  ad  had  been 
left  out  of  another  pa- 
per. He  has  ceased  to 
worry. 


The   Washington    Times, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


mills,    it    was    announced    in    Xew    York 
last   week. 

Officers  of  the  now  corporation  in- 
clude :  W.  L.  Pape,  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican,  president ;  W.  'W.  Weaver,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  Sun,  vice  president;  Jason 
Rogers,  New  York  Globe,  treasurer,  and 
George  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
Tribiiiic-Moititor,  secretary.  An  execu- 
tive committee,  with  Jason  Rogers  as 
cliairman,   was  elected. 


Mystic   Cream   Account   With   Kelley 

The  Mystic  Cream  Company  of  Mid- 
dletown,  New  York,  makers  of  vanish- 
ing cream,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  the  Martin  Y.  Kelley  Company, 
which  is  handling  the  account  throuyh 
its   New   York   office. 


Big   Campaign  to  Advertise   Brooms 

Representatives  of  the  broom  industry 
have  completed  plans  for  a  three-year 
publicity  caiupaign  to  advertise  the  ro- 
mance of  the  kitchen  utensil.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  Tuller  Hotel,  Detroit. 
$100,000  was  raised  by  subscription  tow- 
ard the  ciuarter  of  a  million  fund  nec- 
essary H.  R.  Kelso,  manager  of  a 
broom  firm  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  pro- 
moted the  scheme,  which  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Allied  Broom  Industries, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  cam- 
paign will  interest  every  branch  of  the 
work,  manufacturers,  broom  corn  deal- 
ers, supply  dealers  and  broom  handle 
manufacturers. 


Three   More    Accounts    for   Wood, 
Putnam   &   Wood 

Wood,  I'utiKini  S:  Wood  ("ompany, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  secured  the  accounts 
of  the  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Company, 
makers  of  silverwear,  in  Greenfield, 
Mass. ;  the  C.  J.  Bailey  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  rubber  specialties,  and  of 
the  Butcher  Polish  Company,  both  of 
Boston. 


Drake  Now  With  Campbell-Ewald 

John  A.  Drake,  who  left  Detroit  re- 
cently to  join  the  staff  of  the  Martin  \'. 
Kelley  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed and  has  become  associated  with 
the   CampbcU-Ewald  agency. 


Miriam  Teichner  With  Detroit  "News" 

Miss  Miriam  Teichner,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Globe,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  A'ez^'s  as  a   feature   writer. 


N.    Y.    "Tribune"    Sporting    Writer 
Dies 

A.  C.  Ca\agnaro,  popular  sporting 
writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  suc- 
cumbed to  appendicitis  last  week  after 
undergoing  two  operations  at  the  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  He  leaves 
a   wife,    father   and  mother. 


Six  New  Accounts   for  Power, 
Alexander  and  Jenkins 

The  following  accounts  were  recently 
acquired  by  the  Power,  Alexander  and 
Jenkins   Company,   Detroit: 

Mid-West  Chemical  Company,  Detroit, 
manufacturers  of  the  general  disinfect- 
ant, Puri-Fi,  using  a  newspaper  list  in 
middle  western  states ;  Miami  Conserv- 
ancy District,  Dayton,  Ohio,  farm  pa- 
pers and  newspapers  to  sell  a  list  of 
Miami  Valley  farms  taken  in  the  course 
of  conservancy  work;  Howe  Lamp  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  us- 
ing national  mediums  and  trade  papers ; 
Michigan  State  Auto  School,  Detroit, 
using  national  and  farm  mediums ;  Jew- 
ett  Phonograph  Company,  Detroit,  cam- 
paigi  now  being  prepared ;  Happy  Home 
Products  Company,  Detroit,  electric  dish- 
washer and  other  household  appliances, 
campaign  now  being  prepared. 


Appointed    Associate    Editor,    "Material 
Handling  Cyclopedia" 

k.  C.  Augur,  formerly  with  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company  and  many 
years  in  the  transportation  field,  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Maierinl  Handling  Cyclopedia,  published 
b\  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Co.  • 

Axle  Account  With  Brooke,  Smith 
&   French 

The  Russell  Motor  Axle  Company  of 
Detroit  has  placed  its  advertising  ac- 
coiuu  with  Brooke,  Smith  S:  French  in 
that  citv. 


Green-Lucas   Man    Will   Teach 
Advertising 

H.  K.  Dugdale,  one  of  the  account  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Green-Lucas  Company, 
Baltimore,  has  been  chosen  as  instructor 
of  a  course  in  advertising  which  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Baltimore    Business  College. 


Perry-Dame  Account  Vvith  Levin  Co. 

The  advertising  account  of  Perry 
Dame  &  Co.,  the  Standard  Mail  Order 
House  of  America,  has  been  placed 
with  the  Charles  D.  Lc\  in  Co.,  New 
York. 


Establish  in  New  York  and  Chicago 

'Ten  Men  From  Texas/'  representating 
Holland's  Magazine,  Farm  and  Ranch 
and  other  periodicals  in  the  Southwest, 
have  opened  permanent  offices  at  I 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and  at 
616   South  Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago. 


Joins   "Woman's    Home    Companion" 

J«hii  J.  McCall  formerly  with  I'ogue, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Crowell  Pufc- 
lishing  Company,  serving  on  the  eastern 
staff  of  the   Woman's  Home   Companion. 


Holt    With    "Farm   and    Fireside" 

Russell  Holt,  formerly  with  the  Chil- 
ton Company,  recently  joined  the  east- 
ern   staff   of   Far)n    and   Fireside. 


Richmond  Agency  Erects  Building 

Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  advertising  agency,  is  erect- 
ing at  Twelfth  and  Bank  Streets  in 
that  city  a  six  story  building  which 
will  house  the  company  and  its  related 
organizations. 

Besides  the  staff  of  a  modern  adver- 
tising agency,  the  building  will  contain 
an  art  department,  photo-engraving 
plant,  color-plate  plant,  typesetting  plant, 
photographic  studio,  stereotyping  plant, 
electrotyping  plant,  matrix  making  plant, 
albatyping  plant  and  multigraph  depart- 
ment. The  concentration  of  the  diversi- 
fied activities  makes  the  plant  unique  in 
tlie  field  of  advertising  production  in 
the  United  States. 

About  August  I,  the  advertising  agen- 
cy of  Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Richmond, 
Va.,  will  open  in  New  York  City  vvith 
offices  in  the  Morlin-Rockwell  Building, 
46th    Street    and    Madison   Avenue. 
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Don    Perkins,    New    England    Manager 
for  "Cosmopolitan" 

Don  Perkins,  formerly  of  Motor  Mcig- 
a:inc  and  Hearst's,  is  now  New  England 
manager  of  Cosiiiopolitaii  with  head- 
quarters   in    the    Little    Building,    Boston. 


Vanderhoof  &  Co.  Gets  New  Accounts 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  se- 
cured the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Glove  Co.,  Toledo ;  Graham  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  soaps ;  and  the  Tone-o- 
graph  Sales  Corporation,  also  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Batten    Will    Advertise    Society    Brand 
Clothes 

The  advertising  of  Society  Brand 
clothes  manufactured  by  Alfred  Decker 
&•  Cohn,  Chicago,  formerly  placed  direct 
will  now  be  handled  through  the  Chi- 
cago office   of   the  George  Batten   Co. 


Barnett   Takes   Dorrance's  Place 

Joseph  Barnett  who  is  connected  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  Cosmopolitan  is 
now  covering  the  Detroit  territory  for 
that  magazine,  succeeding  Sturges  Dor- 
rance  who  is  now  vice-president  of 
Thomas   F.    Logan,    Inc. 


Leonard    Drew    With    "Cosmopolitan" 

Leonard  Drew  has  left  the  Penton 
Publishing  Company-  of  Cleveland  tu 
join  the  advertising  staff  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan with  headquarters  in  the  Xew  York 
office.  Mr.  Drew's  territory  will  com- 
p/ise  sections  of  Xew  York  State  and 
Xew  jersey. 


O'Brien    to    Direct    Olds    Advertising 

Thomas  T.  O'Brien,  manager  of  the 
truck  department  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  all  sales  promotion  work 
for  that  company  including  the  adver- 
tising department. 


Eight   New  Accounts   With  Tracy- 
Parry 

Tracy-Parr\-  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  se- 
cured the  following  accounts:  Strauss, 
Koyer  &  Strauss,  manufacturers  of  mid- 
dy blouses  in  Baltimore  ;  Perma-Loc  Mfg., 
\'Vilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  automobile  supplies  ■ 
Smith,  Kline  &  French,  Philadelphia, 
wholesale  druggists;  Franklin  D'Olier 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  cotton  yarns ;  Henry 
Maillard,  Inc..  X'ew  York,  confectioners; 
T.  &  J.  Slater,  Xew  York,  shoes;  Elgin 
Silk  Waist  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  W  alker 
Bios.    Co.,    Syracuse,    X.    Y. 


Triffit   Will   Advertise    Rex    Products 

E.  L.  Triffit  has  been  made  head  of  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment of  the  Rex  Mfg.  Co.,  Connersville, 
Ind.  Triffit  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co. 


Willys   Heads   Repuhlic   Truck   Co. 

John  X'.  Willys  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  to 
.succeed  F.  W.  Ruggles,  who  has  retired 
from  the  companv.  Last  Xovember,  Tohn 
X.  Willys,  F.  R."  Ruggles  and  W.  J.  Bax- 
ter acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Republic  Truck. 


Made    Assistant    Advertising    ^lanager 
of  Briscoe  Car 

Eric  B.  Flipjicn  has  joined  the  Briscoe 
Motor  Corporation,  Jackson.  Mich.,  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  advertising  manager. 
Fhppen  was  with  the  Street  Railways  Ad- 
vertising Co.  up  to  the  time  of  joining 
the  A.   E.   F.   in    1917. 


George   W.   Perkins,   Super-Salesman 

Styled  "financier,  politician  and  pub- 
lic servant"  in  the  obituary  notices, 
George  'VN'allbridge  Perkins  of  X'ew 
York  who,  on  June  18,  paid,  with  his 
death,  the  penalty  of  overwork,  was 
primarily  and  essentially  a  salesman. 
Starting  out  in  his  'teens  after  a  short 
five  years  of  schooling  and  a  year  or 
two  more  of  "clerking"  he  began  to  sell 
insurance.  Before  he  had  finished  the 
job  he  had  sold  himself  into  the  first 
vice-presidency  of  the  X'ew  Y'ork  Life 
at  $75,000  a  year  and  refused  a  partner- 
ship in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company.  This  he  later  accepted,  in 
igoo,  at  almost  double  $75,000  a  year. 
Turning  his  attention  to  public  senice, 
he  sold  to  Xew  York  Citv  and  State  the 


great  Palisades  Park.  Drawn  into  the 
maelstrom  of  politics  he  became  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  selling  to  the  country 
the  Progressive  movement  of  1912.  Ac- 
cepting the  call  to  duty  that  the  war 
brought  to  America's  business  leaders, 
he  gave  his  all  10  the  task  of  selling 
to  the  public  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  food  economy  policies  of 
the  government  on  the  other.  It  was 
overwork  in  this  service  that  brought 
about  his  death  a  week  ago  at  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  From  the  very  bot- 
tom up,  he  had  built  his  success  and 
his  reputation  on  sales  and  the  same 
selling  genius  that  startled  his  superior 
officers  in  the  Denver  office  of  the  New 
York  Life  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
won  him  national  approbation  before  its 
close. 


ervrce 

thit  serves 


This  letter  shows  \vhat  Lesan  Service 
means.  The  co-operation  here  spoken  of 
as  effective  in  gaining  distribution  for 
U  S  L  Batteries  is  typical  of  our  day-in 
and  day-out  service  to  clients. 

May   I,   1920 
H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
440  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
^ly  dear  Mr.  Gordon: 

Your  suggestion  contained  in  your  letter  of 
April  1st  is  very  much  appreciated.  (Outlin- 
ing plan  to  obtain  dealers  in  new  cities.) 

You  will  find  attached  a  complete  list  of  the 
towns  in  which  we  would  like  to  obtain  repre- 
sentations, but  have  none  at  present.  *  *  * 

]Ve  have  obtained  0  number  of  very  good 
leads  in  the  past  through  your  assistance,  and 
I  think  that  by  tackling  the  whole  field  on  this 
basis  we  will  probably  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing excellent  results. 

\\'ith  kindest  regards,  and  assuring  you  of 
our  af'preciation  of  this  cooperation,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  trulv, 
(Signed)     H.  A.  Harvey, 
Manager,  Service  ."Station  .Sales 

U.  S.  Light  QC  Heat  Corporation 


H.  E.  LESAN    ADVERTISING   AGENCY,  INC. 

440  Fourth  Avenue New  York  City 

Republic  Building Chicago 
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Advertising  to   Endow  "Jimmy  Pipe" 
With  a  Personality 


(C  (iiiliiiiird  jroiii  puijc  i^) 


A  class  of  advertising,'  which  the 
Demuth  Compam-  considers  most 
vakiable  is  that  which  goes  into 
the  college  papers.  Ever\-  college 
man  who  smokes,  smokes  a  pipe. 
He  may  also  smoke  an  inordinate 
number  of  cigarettes  and  even  in- 
dulge in  a  cigar  on  special  occasions 
but  the  pipe  is  part  of  college  tra- 
dition and  the  average  undergrad 
is  strong  on  tradition.  College  men 
are  heavy  buyers  of  pipes — particu- 
larly of  high  grade  ])ipes.  In  the  east- 
ern universities  they  are  verv  apt 
to  be  buyers  of  imported  pipes,  un- 
less they  can  be  headed  oflf  by  the 
insistent  advertising  of  the  ne  plus 
ultra  qualities  of  the  American 
made  product.  Demuth  advertising 
of  W  D.  C.  pipes  is  heading  them 
off,   it   is  declared. 

But  it  ought  to  do  more  than  that 
and,  if  successful,  is  doing  more. 
The  college  man  at  the  average 
college  age  is  just  forming  his 
smoking  habits.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  going  through  a  period  when 
a  man  is  most  fuss)-  about  having 
the  "right"  thing.  If  this  advertis- 
ing is  successful  it  is  going  to  in- 
duce college  men  to  form  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  the  W  D  C  pipe 
in  some  style  or  other  and  some 
grade  or  other  is  the  right  thing — 
and  the  habit  is  going  to  stick 
through    after-college    life. 

REACHING   THE   DE.\LER 

Of  course,  through  all  his  inter- 
est in  reaching  the  constuner  the 
wise  pipe  manufacturer  does  not 
neglect  his  dealers.  Trade  paper 
advertising  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  campaign.  Typical  Demuth 
advertisements  in  the  tobacco  trade 
papers  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  a  Demuth  pipe  makes  of  a 
smoker  a  permanent  customer  and 
of  a  customer  a  friend.  The  "Pipe 
Organ,"  an  interesting  little  house 
magazine  featuring  lielpful  hints 
for  dealers,  is  sent  out  through  the 
trade  every  month. 

Some  of  the  copy  and  illustration 
used  in  Demuth  advertising  is  re- 
produced in  these  pages.  It  is  clear, 
clean,  catchy  and  to  some  extent, 
distinctive  cop}-,  but  readers  will 
probably  accept  the  statement  that 
it  could  be.  all  too  correctly  cited 
as  typical  of  pipe  advertising  in 
general.  It  does  its  work  well, 
it  registers  on  the  reader's  mind 
the  fact  that  W  D  C  is  the  hallmark 


of  qualit}-,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  reader  that  the  W  D  C 
is  the  "right"  pipe  smoked  by  the 
"right"  people;  but  does  it  capture 
the  imagination  with  the  grip  that 
Tobacco's  critic  obtains  with  his 
suggestion  of  copy  for  a  hyixjthe- 
tical    campaign  ? 

Imagine  what  effect  a  series  of  pipe 
ad\ertisemeius  would  have  dealing  by 
successive  steps  with  die  progress  of  the 
pipe  from  the  raw  or  natural  wood  to  its 
finished  state.  What  a  romance  we  would 
find  in  the  ordinary  briar,  and  w-hat  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  sales  of  the 
better  class  of  pipes.  What  tlie  pipe- 
maker  needs  to  do  is  to  humanize  the 
pipe — to  make  it  the  friendly,  lovable  thing 
it  is,  inivtead  of  the  lifeless  and  unimer- 
csting  piece  of  carved  woo<l  that  the  usual 
pipe  copy  shows  it. 

Think  of  the  romantic  associations  that 
cluster  round  the  venerable  crusted  bcnvls 
of  Mark  Twain,  James  Barrie  or  Arnold 
Bennett.  Why,  their  very  names  are  re- 
dolent of  restful  nights,  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  quiet  content  with  pipe  and  book 
beside  an  open  fireplace.  Tin-  pi/'e  as  an 
aid  to  clear  thinliiiig — there's  a  copy 
theme  for  jou. 

Other  prolific  sources  of  material  are 
to  be  foiuid  in  incidents  of  the  trenches, 
camping,  hunting  and  general  outing  ex- 
periences, while  smoking  habits  of  great 
men  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  downward 
might  be  drawn  upon  for  a  series  of  un- 
usual, interesting  and  influential  pipecopy. 
The  force  of  a  good  example  I  Who  can 
measure  it?  How  many  men  have  been 
influenced  to  try  the  pipe  by  the  serene 
figure  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  which  appears 
on  the  lal)els  of  Craven  Mixture?  Or  by 
the  sigh  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  his  fa- 
miliar dressing  gown  and  the  inevitable 
pipe?  After  all,  if  we  except  his  razor, 
few  things  get  closer  to  a  man's  affec- 
tions than  a  well-seasoned  briar.  The 
fealty  paid  to  a  tobacco  is,  in  compari- 
son, slight  and  transitory.  It  may  be  one 
brand  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but 
to  the  old  pipe  he  remains  faithful  to  the 
last  until  it  is  lost,  broken  or  burnt  out. 

.Ji    PIPE    AMONG    pipes! 

It  may  be  true  that  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  are,  of  necessity, 
calling  upon  rich  resources  like 
these  to  sell  the  pipe  to  the  sinoker. 
Isn't  that  all  the  more  reason  for 
tyuig  up  with  their  campaigns  by 
utilizmg  such  wealth  of  material  to 
sell  particular  lines  of  pipes  to  the 
smoker?     I   wonder. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  a 
pipe  that  has  sent  blue  smoke  curl- 
ing !!p  from  its  scarred  bowl  toward 
the  blue  skies  of  France,  that  has 
warmed  his  nose  in  walks  along 
frosty  English  counrty  roads,  that 
has  cheered  him  in  dingy  sinoking 
compartments     of     trains     speeding 


across  the  dikes  of  Holland,  that 
has  choked  him  with  the  vile  fumes 
of  "Hindenburg  mixture"  under  the 
black  gaze  of  sour  Hanoveriatis.  He 
smokes  in  it  to-day  a  nationally 
advertised  brand  of  good  Yankee 
tobacco  that  is  kept  dry  and  sweet 
in  a  smooth-worn  brown  leather 
pouch  purchased  from  a  little  old 
Frenchwoman  in  a  mill  town  back 
of  the  .Somme  that  was  afterward 
bombed  and  shelled  to  a  fare-thee- 
well.  It  isn't  much  of  a  pipe.  It 
i^n't  of  any  particular  brand  that 
the  writer  is  acquainted  with.  Only 
a  sense  of  loyalty  prevents  him 
from  admitting  that  he  gets  a  better, 
sweeter  smoke  from  a  "replace- 
ment" pipe  of  a  nationall\'  adver- 
tised American  brand  that  cost 
about   seventy-five  cents. 

But  he  isn't  smoking  just  a  pipe.- 
He  is  srnoking  a  pipe  and  associa- 
tions— memories.  Its  blue  smoke  is 
redolent  with  the  poetr\-  of  ad- 
ventures in  which  it  has  been  a 
partner.  Its  smoke  rings  are  son- 
nets  to   mernories. 

ADVERTISING    ASSOCI ATION.S 

Now  every  man  cannot  have  a 
pipe  like  that,  but,  I  maintain,  into 
every  man's  pipe  can  be  ingrained 
associations  with  the  romance  of 
pipe  sinoking  that  will  give  it  al- 
most as  much  value  to  him.  No 
activity  of  man  has  such  a  back- 
ground of  romance  as  pipe  smok- 
iiig,  and  that  background  can  be  as 
easily  brought  into  the  foreground 
and  tied  up  with  a  particular  brand 
of  pipe — by  advertising.  Only  the 
proper  copy  is  wanting  to  make 
"our  No.  23467"  the  pipe  of  Mark 
Twain,  Arnold  Bennet,  Sir  James 
Barrie  and  Sherlock  Holmes — and 
h.eir  to  all  the  pipe  romance  of  the 
ages. 

There  are  other  angles  to  the 
sales  possibilities  of  pipe  advertis- 
ing that  cannot  be  taken  up  here 
for  lack  of  space.  I  have  what  I 
call  a  "replacement  pipe"  while  my 
old  "chief  pipe"  is  still  very  much 
in  action.  But  then  I  am  a  veteran 
pipe  smoker.  How  many  other 
men  have  "replacement  pipes"  to 
call  into  use  while  the  "old  chief" 
is  being  given  a  lay-off  to  enable 
it  to  sweeten  up?  How  many  men 
recognize  the  need  of  giving  their 
pipes  such  a  lay-off?  There  are 
tremendous  sales  possibilities  here, 
particularly  for  the  sale  of  that 
not-as-good-as-the-best  grade  of 
pipe  that  inust  be  pushed  off  the 
dealers'  trays  in  such  large  numbers 
in  proportion  to  the  sale  of  prem- 
ier, connoisseur's  grade  pipes. 

But     why     talk    of    "grades"     of 
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pil)es  when  good  pipes  of  all  grades 
can  have  bestowed  upon  them,  by 
the  right  kind  of  advertising,  the 
personality  that  will  put  them 
across  without  relation  to  their 
technical  pecularities?  It  is  the 
association  that  will  make  the  broad 
general  appeal.  The  difference  in 
price  will  only  determine  the  class 
of  buyer  to  which  the  particular 
pipe  is  to  appeal.  A  pipe  with  as- 
sociations— that  will  be  a  "Prince 
Albert  among  pipes" — that  will  be 
a   king    among   pipes. 


Rotogravure  Merger 

Xational  Gra\  ure  Circuit,  Inc.,  New- 
York,  hn<  purchased  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  Graphic  Newspapers  Inc., 
representing   22    rotogravure    sections. 

Francis  Lawton,  Jr.,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Graphic  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of 
the  National  Gravure  Circuit,  Inc.  The 
officers  and  directors  are  as  follows : 
S.  Keith  Evans,  president,  D.  A.  Reidy, 
1st  vice-president;  Francis  Lawton,  Jr.; 
2d  vice-president,  E.  A.  Greene,  secre- 
tary,   and    Benjamin    Wood,    treasurer. 

Lynn  S.  .\bbott  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Motion  Play  Magazine  and 
Joseph  V.  Sloan,  formerly  with  Asso- 
ciated Sunday  Magazine,  is  traveling 
field  representative  in  charge  of  circula- 
tion. 

The  capital  stock  of  Xational  Gravure 
Circuit,    Inc.,    is    $250,000. 


Painter    Heads    Standard    Units    Corp. 

John  G.  Painter,  for  some  time  sales 
manager  of  the  Continental  Motors  Cor- 
poration, Detroit,  is  now  president  of  the 
Standard  Units  Corporation  in  that  city. 


"A.  &  S."  an  Ideal  Text  Book 

Editor,  .\dvertising  &  Selling  : — My 
brother,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising class  in  our  school,  has  asked  me 
to  write  you  to  request  }-ou  to  stop  de- 
livery of  your  magazine  with  the  June 
26  issue. 

This  will  leave  about  five  weeks  of 
our  subscription  unfilled  and  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  per- 
mit us  to  complete  our  subscription  ne.xt 
September  when  our  school  reopens.  .As 
school  -will  be  closed  during  July  and 
August  you  can  readily  see  that  we  have 
no   use    for  the  40  copies    each   week. 

When  the  present  subscription  expires 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  school  to  give 
you  another  forty  subscriptions  for  the 
ensuing  school  year,  as  your  magazine 
has  found  favor  as  an  ideal  text  book 
for   our   class. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
this  matter,  we  remain,  John  M.  Martin, 
Registrar,  Knights  of  Columbus  Free 
School  for  Service  Men,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  

Advertising    Women    Hold    Outing 

The  League  of  .Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  City  held  an  outing  at  the 
Dunwoodie  Country  Club  on  Tuesday. 
After  golf  and  games,  dinner  was 
served.  In  the  evening  a  dance  was 
held ;  a  colored  band  entertaining  with 
singing  as  well  as  playing. 


IVhen  Petroleum  Village 

Moved  JVest — 


THE  wells  ran  dry.     Then  oil  was  discovered  over 
the  hillside.      Within  a  month,  Petroleum  Village 
had  moved  ten  miles  west. 

Only  a  little  village!  A  change  of  only  ten  miles! 
Yet  none  too  small  to  escape  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Rand  M?N.\lly. 

Thousands  of  Rand  MVNally  correspondents  make 
painstaking,  scholarly  reports  of  every  new  dot  and  dim- 
ple in  the  world's  countenance — new  boundary  lines, 
population,  changes  in  post  offices — everything!  Changes 
intheRANoM^NALLY  Commercial  Atlas  of  America 
alone  number  more  than  65,000  yearly! 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  scope  and  bigness  of 
Rand  MV'Nally.  To  say  that  this  is  the  world's  larg- 
est map  maker  is  to  tell  only  half  the  story. 

If  you  want  a  map  of  New  York  City  or  of  Palestine 
—Rand  M'^Nally  makes  it.  If  it  is  a  Biblical  atlas  or 
a  map  of  A^srM  America  During  The  Great  Ice  Age, 
Rand  iVKNally  makes  it. 

Political  maps,  physical  maps,  climatic  maps,  histor- 
ical maps,  classical  maps,  language  maps,  globes,  atlases 
and  map-tack  systems  for  every  use  and  every  country 
are  made  by  Rand  M?Nally. 

Do  you  use  maps  often  enough.' 


Map  Headquarters 


536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Ra>d  MVN.vlly  Indexed 
Pocket  Maps   1920   Edition.     A 

series  of  large  scale  maps,  size  21 
X  28  inches  each,  showing  clearly 
all  cities,  towns  and  villages,  rail- 
roads.electric  lines. county  bound- 
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lakes,  etc.  Each  map  folded  to 
convenient  pocket  size  with  cover 
and  accompanied  by  complete 
index  giving  location  and  popula- 
tion of  all  places,  and  information 


42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 

regarding  the  railroad,  express, 
telegraph  and  mailfacilitiesof  each. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  each  state 
map  is  a  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive map  showing  in  red  the 
main  highways. 

.Ml  States  — All  Canadian  Prov- 
inces.     PRICE  35c  each. 

News  stands,  book  stores,  drug 
stores  and  cigar  stores  have  the 
map  you  wantorwiU  getit  for  you. 
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Advertising  ■&   Seu.im; 


Purging    the    Country    Weekly 


The  country  weekly,  a  medium  of 
unquestioned  value  in  any  consider- 
able advertising  campaign,  is  shown 
in  its  modem  aspect,  in  the  accom- 
panying letter,  written  by  N.  A. 
Huse.  \'ice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Association,  to  H.  S. 
^^  auters,  of  Lowe  Brothers  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which,  in  a 
human  sort  of  way,  tells  a  story  of 
genuine  interest  to  those  of  the  ad- 
A-ertising  fraternity  who  are  striv- 
ing to  elevate  their  calling  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession: 

"Did  you  ever  shoot  prairie  chickens 
on  the  plains  of  the  west?  No  sport  in 
this  world  has  anything  on  a  chicken 
hunt  for  thrills  and  genuine  joy.  You 
get  up  at  4  a.  ni.  to  be  in  the  hills  by 
daybreak — tlie  birds  roost  on  the  hilltops 
at  night — so  that  the  dogs  can  get  the 
scent  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass; 
that's  the  time  a  dog  loves  to  hunt  just 
after  dawn  while  the  dew  is  still  on 
the  grass,  before  the  blistering  dead 
heat  of  midday  has  taken  the  t"un  out 
of  loping  back  and  forth  across  a  wide 
range 

"If  you've  had  the  grand  and  glorious 
feelin'  of  seeing  a  red  Irish  setter 
come  to  a  point  and  a  moment  later,  at 
your  signal,  flush  first  one  gray  feath- 
ered prairie  chicken  and  then  another; 
if  you've  heard  the  whir  of  wdngs  as 
the  covey  rose  and  if  you've  watched 
those  birds  over  the  end  of  a  shotgun 
as,  one  by  one,  they  floated  away ;  and 
if,  after  all  that,  your  barrel  has  barked 
and  you've  seen  one  and  then  another 
fowl  crum.ple  up  and  drop  with  a  thud 
into  the  gray  grass;  if,  in  the  cool,  dewy 
dawn  of  a  September  morning  you've 
had  that  ecstasy,  then  you'll  understand, 
as  only  a  chicken  hunter  could  under- 
stand, why  a  certain  countr\-  editor  a 
few  years  ago  journeyed  out  into  the 
cattle  ranch  country  of  open  spaces  in 
the  west,  on   his  annual  chicken   shoot. 

"And  you'll  understand  how  it  came 
about  that  this  country  editor  and  his 
party  stopped  for  the  night  at  George 
Hollister's  ranch  house,  thirty  miles  from 
a  railroad,  and  how  the  editor  slept  that 
night  in  a  hayrack  full  of  hay  and  mo- 
squitos,    and    everything. 

"And  knowing  that,  you'll  know  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  this  countn,-  editor 
was  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
wicked  and  criminal  thing  that  he  him- 
self had  been  guilty  of  and  which  had 
started  well  on  the  way  to  disfiguring 
for  life  a  little  3-year-old  girl  who  lived 
at  the  ranch  and  had  never  done  this 
editor   any   harm. 

"Helen  Hollister,  aged  3,  was  cross- 
eyed. The  country  newspaper  man 
asked  her  mother  if  anything  had  been 
done   to  correct  the  child's  misfortune. 

"  'Yes,  we're  treating  with  Doctor 
Blank,'  her  mother  said.  'He  says 
Helen's  eyes  will  come  around  all  right 
in   time.' 

"The  newspaper  man  had  had  exper- 
ience with  eyes  of  this  kind  and  he 
knew  that  cross-eyes  never  correct  them- 
selves unassisted ;  and  that  if  the  condi- 
tion were  allowed  to  go  on  until  tlie 
child  was  a  dozen  years  old,  the  muscles 
would  become  so  fixed  that  nothing  save 
an    operation     would    effect    relief.      He 


knew  that  if  proper  glasses  were  fitted 
now,  those  eyes  might  be  straightened 
and  lifelong  disfigurement  prc\cntcd.  He 
also  knew  that  Dr.  Blank  was  a  quack 
of  the  first  water,  who  knew  nothing 
about  eyes,  and  that  the  case  in  hand 
was  one  for  a  competent  specialist ;  also 
that  there  was  no  eye  specialist  nearer 
than  Omaha,  which  was  250  miles  away. 

"  'Dr.  Blank  is  wrong,'  the  visitor 
said.  'I've  had  experience  in  my  own 
family  with  this  sort  of  thing  and  I 
know.  The  little  girl  should  be  taken  to 
an  eye  specialist.  Why  did  you  go  to 
this    man?' 

"Then  he  was  floored.  'Why  we've 
been  reading  30ur  paper  for  years  and 
Dr.  Blank  advertises  in  your  paper  every 
week  that  he  can  cure  weak  eyes,  deaf- 
ness, gallstones  and  what  not.  That's 
why  we  went  to  him  and  we  have  faith 
in  him  and  expect  to  go  right  on  letting 
him   treat  those   eyes.' 

"It  required  a  lot  of  persuasion  and 
argument  on  the  part  of  that  country 
editor  to  undo  what  his  own  paper  had 
done — to  destroy  the  confidence  in  a 
quack  doctor  which  his  own  advertising 
columns  had  established  out  on  this 
ranch,  thirty  miles  from  Nowhere.  In 
the  end  the  editor's  personal  appeal  pre- 
vailed and  he  himself  journeyed  to 
Omaha  and  back  with  the  Hollister 
family  to  consult  a  noted  specialist,  who 
properly  fitted  a  pair  of  .glasses  to  little 
Helen's  eyes  w'ith  the  result  that  today 
those  eyes  are  perfectly  straight.  Tlicy've 
been   saved. 

"It  might  be  added  in  passing  that 
the  country  editor  who  figured  in  this 
incident  went  home  and  took  Dr.  Blank's 
cure-all  claiins  out  of  his  paper  and 
made  a  resolution  that  he'd  be  pretty 
sure  of-  the  integrity  of  advertising  in- 
serted in  his  columns  in  the  future. 
He  had  not  fully  realized  how  implicitly 
the  families  who  took  his  paper  year 
after  year  believed  in  its  editor,  nor 
how  they  accepted  every  work  in  that 
paper — news,  editorial  and  advertising — 
as  coming  from  him  personally,  with 
his  endorsement ;  he  had  not  realized 
how  his  readers  banked  on  his  paper — 
and  ruined  their  children's  eyes  on  it — 
because   of   their   absolute    faith   in   him." 


The  Make-up    Man 
Rises   to    Remark 

Kdiior,  Advertisin'g  &  Selling: 

The  writer  who  happens  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate make-up  man  wishes  to  make  a 
little  comment  on  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Advertising  &  Selling  of  June 
5,  entitled,  "Placarding  the  Sins  of  the 
Make-up  Man." 

He  begins  by  saying  that  there  are  at 
least  two  occasions  upon  which  all  adver- 
tising men  use  strong  language  and  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  plead  justification. 
In  reply,  let  me  say  that  this  is  at  least 
one  occasion  where  the  make-up  man  is 
given  little  consideration.  If  some  of  these 
gentlemen  could  only  appreciate  what 
some  of  we,  so-called  sinners,  have  to  con- 
tend with,  they  would  then  realize  that  we 
arc  their  friends  making  every  human  ef- 
fort to  deliver  their  message  in  a  way 
that  will  make  it  as  attractive  and  ad- 
vantageous as  possible. 
Of  course,  irregularities  are  often  bound 


to  crop  up  and  the  make-up  man,  like 
everybody  else,  is  not  infallible,  as  he  also 
is  a  human  being.  However,  he  is  not 
always  responsible  for  the  many  things 
that  do  happen  which  mar  the  value  of 
intelligent   advertisin,g. 

One  instance  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late  is   still    fresh   in   my  mind. 

.\  make-up  man  spent  part  of  the  night 
at  the  print-shop  putting  an  issue  to  press 
and  to  make  doubly  sure  that  things  were 
right  he  wailed  for  press  proofs.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  be  O.  K.  when  he  look- 
ed them  over. 

While  on  his  way  home,  a  certain  cor- 
rection occurred  to  him,  so  he  went  back 
again.  As  he  was  waiting  at  the  fore- 
man's desk  his  eyes  glanced  at  a  press 
sheet  of  his  publication  lying  on  the  floor. 
Picking  it  up,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the 
cuts  was  upside  down,  although  he  re- 
membered passing  on  it  and  that  it  was 
O.  K.  in  one  of  the  earlier  sheets.  On  in- 
vestigation, it  was  found  that  the  press- 
man later  on,  after  running  a  number,  had 
tc  underlay  the  cut,  and  putting  it  back, 
turned  it  around. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  keep 
make-up  men  awake  nights. 

In  conclusion  let  me  saj-  we  need  your 
cooperation  and  that  you  will  find  we  are 
always  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  or- 
der to  render  the  service  the  advertiser 
expects.  Joseph  J.  Menkes,  435  Logan 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Accounts  for  John  O.  Powers  Co. 

Tlie  John  O.  Pov.-ers  Company,  New 
York,  has  secured  the  accounts  of  Har- 
old M.  Bennet,  United  States  agent  for 
Carl  Zeiss  Prism  Binoculars  and  Lenses, 
and  of  Samuel  Kanner,  New  York,  ad- 
vertising  his    Slyde    Stroke    Stropper. 


When  It   Didn't   Pay   to   Advertise 

The  attention  of  advertising  men  who 
have  thought  that  the  "Q.  E.  D."  was 
long  ago  written  under  the  proposition, 
"It  pays  to  advertise"  is  directed  to  the 
sad  predicament  of  dealers  in  two  na- 
tionally advertised  brands  of  chewing 
gum  as  reported  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers recently.  According  to  this 
story,  a  Federal  tax  sleuth  operating 
in  Gotham  has  made  himself  a  candi- 
date for  a  Treasury  Department  gold 
medal  by  discovering  that  these  brands, 
because  one  advertises  on  the  wrapper 
that  it  is  "good  for  the  throat"  and  the 
other  that  it  is  "good  for  the  diges- 
tion," come  under  the  operation  of  the 
revenue  tax  on  patent  medicines  and 
should  be  taxed  a  penny  a  package  as 
such.  Brands  not  thus  labelled  can  be 
chewed  without  enriching  the  govern- 
ment. While  the  dealers  are  busy  count- 
ing up  the  number  of  packages  they  have 
sold  since  the  law  came  into  effect,  they 
are  having  second  thoughts  on  the  axi- 
omatic quality  of  the  "pays  to  adver- 
tise" axiom. 


A.   Mitchell  Palmer  Sells   His  Paper 

The  Stroudsburg  Printing  Company, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  owned  by  Attorney 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and  Charles 
L.  Drake,  who  publish  the  Thiies  Dem- 
ocrat, Weekly  Times  and  the  Mountain 
Echo,  a  suminer  publication,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  syndicate  consisting 
partly  of  men  back  of  the  Daily  Record 
of  that  city.  N.  A.  Frantz,  long  iden- 
tified with  the  Monroe  Publishing  Com- 
pany, owners  of  the  Record,  is  the  new 
president  and  .general  manager  of  the 
Stroudsburg    Publishing    Co. 
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Thousands  of  Children  are  Starting 
for  School  in  September 

THEY  arc  looking  forward  to  it  with  joyous  thrills,  mingled  with  dread.  The  mothers 
are  almost  as  excited  as  the  children.  "What  if  the  teacher  is  not  kind?  Suppose 
she  does  not  understand  the  child?  She  has  so  many  to  deal  with — what  if  she  over- 
looks this  one?" 

September  Red  Cross  Magazine  Will  Be  Built  For  Parents 

Angelo  Patri  has  written  an  article  explaining  what  a  parent  should  think  about  before  senVling  the 
child  to  school  this  Fall.  This  great  human  subject  is  one  of  tremendous  interest  to  all  parents  who  are 
trying  to  bring  their  children  up  right. 

Ten  Million  Members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 


The  constructive  things  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  do- 
ing is  news  to  the  average  person.  In  this  issue  will  ap- 
pear an  article  interpreting  the  progress  and  growth  of  this 
wonderful  organization  to  develop  the  child.  Under  Red 
Cross  leadership,  ten  million  children  are  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities of  launching  and  financing  health  centers, 
clinics  and  other  progressive   movements,  which   is  causing 


them  to  develop  breadth  of  character,  besides  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  and  important  work  for  America. 
There  will  be  another  of  the  Billy  Brad  stories  by  Ellis 
Parker  Butler.  For  the  children  themselves,  Thornton 
Burgess  has  written  another  Peter  Rabbit  storj-,  and  Har- 
rison  Cady  has  made   the  pictures. 


This  Creates  a  Splendid  Background  For  Advertising  Intended 
to   Interest   Parents  and  Children 


In  this  issue,  the  "Greatest  Mother  in  the  World"  reports 
her  accomplishments  with  the  children — that  the  parents 
of  America  may  be  inspired  and  encouraged.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly in  line  with  Red  Cross  Magazine's  policy  that  the 
children  should  get  so  large  a  share  of  attention. 
It  is  not  only  appropriate  that  the  Red  Cross  should  do 
this  thing,  but  that  it  should  do  it  well.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  peacetime  activities  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Parents  who  sense  the  responsibility  of  their  trust  will 
cagerlj'  read  these  articles.  The  children  of  the  Junior 
Red   Cross   will    see   to    that.     The    intense   interest   of    ten 


million  boys  and  girls  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  will  make 
them  call  the  parents'  attention  10  this  issue  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  double-barreled  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  advertisers  to  deliver  their  advertising 
message  with  such  a  powerful  medium.  These  readers, 
these  parents  of  -\merica,  will  eagerly  follow  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  specialists  in  child  work. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  for  any  month  furnishes  adver- 
tisers an  unusual  background  of  confidence.  Of  course 
we  censor  all   advertising. 


ADVERTISING    FORMS    CLOSE   JULY    15TH 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE  -  The  Magazine  of  America 


Boston 

JOSEPH  J.  LAXE. 

Little   Bldg. 


Published  bv  ilic  American  Red  Cross 
AT    1 107  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK   CITY 

CIncapo 

COLE  &  FREER, 

Peoples'  Gas  Bldg. 


San   Francisco 

EDWARD   H.    KIMB.\LL, 

Crocker   Bldg. 
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Analysis    Takes    Its   Place    in 
Advertising    Service 


(C oiiliniicd  ffi 
investi^'ation  of  this  kind  covered  a 
period  of  four  montlis  and  required 
over  7,500  interviews  with  house- 
wives. All  of  this  material  is  care- 
fully tabulated  and  made  available 
for   constant    use. 

Human  beings,  when  you  average 
them  up,  are  surprisingly  alike, 
and  human  impulses  are  a  fairl\- 
constant  qualit}-.  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  the  percentage  of 
unstamped  letters  mailed  annuall\- 
in  Paris  and  London  is  about  the 
same  year  after  year.  Insurance 
companies  have  found  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  tell  with  almost  mathemat- 
ical accuracy  what  Mr.  Average 
Man  will  do  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Buying  habits  have  been 
pretty  systematically  catalogued  bv 
our  successful  merchants  and  the 
e.xperience  of  advertising  men  is 
not  far  different. 

BUYINT,    ADVERTISIXl",    SPACE 

In  selecting  advertising  media, 
the  list  of  factors  to  be  considered 
is  too  long  to  be  completely  enum- 
erated here.  The  space-buyer  must 
know  what  kind  of  people  read  the 
publication  or  pass  this  poster. 
What  mood  are  they  in  when 
they  see  it?  .Vre  they  looking  for 
information  or  amusement?  Does 
this  magazine  appeal  to  men  or 
women?  How  much  influence  does 
this  medium   exert   in   the   home  of 
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the  axerage  subscriber?  Why  do 
they  take  it?  Are  the  readers 
prospective  purchasers  of  our 
goods?  Are  the  billboards  at  the 
curves  in  the  road  or  simpl}'  along 
the  side?  In  these  street  cars  do 
the  passengers  ride  along  the  side 
and  face  the  advertising  cards  or 
do  they  look  toward  the  doorway? 
Is  this  city  enjoying  e.xceptional 
prosperity  on  account  of  unusual 
industrial  activity  or  should  that 
newspaper  be  cut  from  the  list  be- 
cause of  poor  local  buying  condi- 
tions ?  Ru\ing  blank,  white  space 
for  advertising  messages  is  a  busi- 
ness in  itself  and  requires  careful 
analysis  and  a  full  measure  of  ex- 
perience. 

LAVING  OUT  "copy" 

We  endea\or  so  to  design  all  our 
advertising  matter  that  each  piece, 
though  different,  will  ha\e  an  un- 
mistakable resemblance  to  every 
other  piece  and  give  all  our  ad- 
vertising material  a  style  and  char- 
acter which  is  distinctive.  Everv 
advertisement  approaches  the  same 
jxiint  from  a  different  angle,  but 
always  with  a  reiteration  of  the 
same  fundamentals  and  a  final  ar- 
rival at  the  same  conclusions.  We 
have  a  definite  skeleton  on  which 
all  our  magazine  advertisements  are 
constructed,  so  that  once  we  have 
determined  upon   the   idea   which  is 


Catalogue  Writer 


WANTED — A  capable  and  experienced 

catalogue  and  circular  writer,  especially 

qualified  in  this  line  of  work. 

Apply  by   letter   only   and   state   fully 

nature   of   experience,    age,    education, 

and  salary  expected. 

All  applications  will  be  treated  in  strict 

confidence. 


RALPH  STODDARD,  Secretary 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York 


to  be  featured  in  any  particular  ad- 
vertisement— oranges  in  the  lunch 
box,  lemon  pie,  or  any  other  sug- 
gestion— we  have  only  to  super- 
impose it  on  the  same  "stock" 
foundation  and  the  completion  of 
the  advertisement  then  becomes  al- 
most a  matter  of  following  a  given 
formula.  To  make  this  more  clear, 
note  some  of  the  things  which 
govern  the  la_\ing  out  of  Sunkist 
"copy,"  as  it  is  called. 

The  basic  reason  for  advertisin,' 
oranges  and  lemons  is  to  increase 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  these 
two  fruits, — not  simph'  those  mark- 
ed "Sunkist."  In  other  words,  to 
make  citrus  fruits  so  attractive,  so 
desirable  and  so  useful  that  those 
who  do  not  now  use  them  regularly 
will  begin  to  do  so  and  that  those 
who  do  use  them  will  use  two 
where  they  now  use  one.  Nature 
has  provided  us  with  an  instinctive 
desire  to  eat  anything  and  every- 
thing that  tastes  good.  Although 
we  are  reasoning  creatures,  our  in- 
stinct is  stronger  than  our  reason- 
ing in  choosing  what  we  shall  eat. 
.\  man  who  uses  tobacco  does  so 
not  because  it  is  good  for  him  but 
because  he  likes  it. 

In  .Sunkist  orange  advertisements 
the  dominant  apj)eal  is  directed  to- 
ward the  reader's  appetite.  This 
n])peal  is  handled  by  an  attractive 
main  illustration  with  a  few  lines 
of  suggestive  copy.  The  secondary 
appeal  in  advertising  is  that  of 
healthfulness.  Oranges  are  not  only 
good  but  good  for  yon.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  told  that  something 
you  like  is  healthful.  If  it  could 
be  established  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, for  example,  was  beneficial, 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  could 
be  increased  treniendously.  The 
healthful  quality  of  oranges  is  diffi- 
ult  to  picture  but  can  be  convinc- 
ingly stated  in  the  text  mater.  The 
health  value  of  oranges  appeal  to 
our  reason  as  a  cause  for  eating 
more  of  them,  and  healthfulness, 
therefore,  is  second  in  importance 
to  their  delicious  qualities.  Hospital 
patients  average  an  orange  every 
three  days  while  the  average  con- 
sumer eats  an  orange  only  once  in 
eight. 


"Good  Housekeeping"  Changes'  Closing 
Dates 

The  publication  date  of  Good  House- 
keeping is  being  changed  to  the  20th  of 
the  month  preceding,  instead  of  the  29th. 
This  changes  the  closing  dates  to  as 
follows:  Color  forms  close  15th  of  third 
month  preceding,  first  black  and  white 
forms  close  25,th  of  third  month  pre- 
ceding; and  final  black  and  white  forms 
close  1st  of  second  month  preceding 
the   issue. 
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Fred      Millis      Made     "General      Sales 

Manager"   of    Indianapolis — Junior 

Chamber   of   Commerce 

Organized 

Col.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  general  secretary 
of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce announced  today  that  the  general 
program  for  making  Indianapolis  the 
best  appreciated  city  in  America,  which 
was  formulated  by  the  convention  board 
of  the  Indianapolis  Advertising  Club, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Chamber. 
In  this  connection,  he  announced  the  ap- 
pcintmcnt  of  Fred  Millis  as  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Chamber,  to  be  in 
general  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
program. 

2vlr.  Millis  served  as  the  executive  sec- 
rclan,'  of  the  convention  board  which 
lepresented  the  advertising  club  in  en- 
tertaining the  recent  worlds  advertising 
convention  in  this  city.  He  had  received 
leave  of  absence  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  in 
Older  that  he  might  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  convention  board's  plan  be- 
cause it  was  announced  in  the  beginning 
that  a  program  for  making  Indianapolis 
the  best  appreciated  citj'  would  be  form- 
ulated and  set  in  motion  in  connection 
with  preparations  to  entertain  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Millis  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Department 
of  the  A.  A.   C.  of  W.   for  two  years. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  that  pro- 
gram and  in  conference  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Chamber,  before  he  departed 
to  attend  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  in  Paris,  he  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  the  spirit  of 
community  cooperation  which  had  been 
itensificd  through  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
vention board,  might  be  enlisted  in  a 
continued  and  enlarged  campaign  for  the 
advancement   of   Indianapolis. 

The  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  advanced  by 
Col.  Reynolds  and  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors  yesterday  is  a  part  of  the 
enlarged  program  and  the  organization 
of  this  department  will  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  assigned  to  Mr.  Millis.  It 
is  expected  that  at  least  1,000  of  the 
younger  business  men  will  be  enrolled 
and  that  by  engendering  in  them  the 
spirit  of  service  to  the  community,  un- 
developed resources  for  the  advancement 
of  Indianapolis  will  be  cultivated. 

"I  have  been  observing  closely  the 
work  that  Mr.  Millis  has  done  for  the 
convention  board,''  said  Col.  Reynolds, 
"and  I  feel  that  we  are  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  interest  him  in  continuing  in 
public  service.  It  is  our  thought  that 
ultimately  we  will  develop  what  may  be 
termed  a  'sales  department'  for  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  with  Mr.  Millis  as  the 
general  sales  manager  and  with  a  staff 
of  men  engaged  in  'selling'  Indianapolis 
til  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"In  the  meantime  we  must  complete 
the  work  which  the  convention  board  has 
so  ivell  started — that  of  getting  Indian- 
apolis ready  to  be  'sold.'  The  coordina- 
tion of  many  city  activities,  the  improve- 
ment of  some  of  our  local  conditions, 
the  e.Iucation  of  our  own  citizens  as  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  Indianapolis, 
the  development  of  Indianapolis  as  the 
center  of  distribution — these  and  many 
other  activities  are  open  to  us  and  we 
purpose  to  use  the  present  awakened 
civic  spirit  resulting  from  the  coming 
of  the  advertising  convention,  to  keep 
the   wheels   of   progress   moving." 


.\Lr.  Millis  had  been  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Xczcs  for  four  years  as  assistant- 
ant  advertising  manager.  He  is  a  na- 
ti\e  of  Indiana,  having  been  brought  up 
al  Crawfordsvillc.  He  graduated  from 
Hanover  College  and  later  taught  school 
for  one  year  at  Noblesville.  He  then 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  later  business  manager  of  the 
Terre  Haute  Spcclalor  and  finally  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Houston,  Tex., 
Chronicle  before   coming  to   Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Millis  was  loaned  by  the  Indian- 
apolis Neii's  to  the  convention  board  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  serving  as  executive  secretary. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  direction  of  the 
campaign  put  on  by  the  local  board  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  Indianapolis  to 
Itself   and   to  the  outside   world. 

Vice-President  L.  C.  Huesmann  an- 
nounced   the    following   to    serve    on    the 


Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: Frank  C.  Jordan,  chairman; 
Walter  C.  Marmon,  ^lerle  Sidener,  Wal- 
lace O.  Lee,  Geo.  S'.  Dickson,  Lucius  M. 
Wainw-right,  Fred  Hoke,  W.  L.  Elder, 
Rev.  F.  S.  C.  Wicks,  R.  H.  Kemper 
McComb,  W.  J.  Mooney,  Sr.,  Eugene 
Foster,  Felix  McWhirter,  F.  O.  Belzer, 
Brodehurst  Elsey. 


Rollins  Joins  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Carle  Rollins  has  left  the  Chicago 
office  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
to   go   with   N.   W.   Ayer   &   Son. 


Baltimore   Advertising   Services   Merge 

The  George  M.  Binger  Advertising 
Service,  Baltimore,  has  been  combined 
with  the  Deatel  Advertising  and  Selling 
Service   in    that  city. 


THE  FIRST  cord  tire 
made  in  America  was 
a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the 
first  cord  tire  in  America— 
T/ze  Sliver  town  Cord 


0 


G<o®(dliriclTi  Tires 

"Best  in  the Long'Kun 
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Showing  How   Salesmen  Can   Help  Deliveries 


The  Champion  Spark  Plug  Com- 
pany, of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  in  the 
same  ])redicament  recently  as  thous- 
ands of  other  manufacturers,  due  to 
tlie  embargo  on  freight  and  express 
shipments.  ^\  ires  were  kept  hot  by 
a  number  of  jobbers  who  were  in 
urgent  need  of  plugs  for  their  trade. 

It  so  happened  that  the  sales  force 
of  two  prominent  New  York  City 
jobbing  houses,  the  A.  J-  Picard 
Company  and  Whittemore-Sims  Co., 
were  in  Toledo  at  the  time  when  the 
freight  tie-up  "vvas  at  its  worst. 
These  men  had  been  invited  to  To- 
ledo as  guests  of  the  spark  plug  com- 


pany for  the  e.xpress  purpose  of  see- 
ing how  Champion  Spark  Plugs  were 
made,  from  raw  materials  to  finished 
product. 

While  going  through  the  plant, 
they  noticed  the  congestion  of  freight 
in  the  shipping  department — one 
keen-eyed  salesman  pointing  out  a 
case  of  plugs  with  his  firm's  name 
stenciled  on  it.  As  a  joke,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  carry  the  case  back 
with  them  and  was  given  the  laugh 
by  the  rest  of  the  crowd  when  told 
that  tlie  box  weighed  over  600 
pounds. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  prove  him- 


self a  real  salesman  by  convincing 
his  boss  that  such  a  feat  was  not 
only  possible,  but  practical.  He 
argued  that  if  each  man  would  carrj- 
his  share,  they  could  take  the  entire 
2,500  plugs  back  with  them.  In  the 
end,  he  won  his  point  and  when  the 
delegation  left  for  home  that  night, 
each  man  carried  at  least  one  pack- 
age containing  100  Champion  Spark 
Plugs. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  the 
first  and  only  time  that  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  ever  left  To- 
ledo with  over  2,500  spark  plugs  on 
board. 


A   Bromide   Schedule    for   Sales    Managers 


Do  your  salesmen  backfire?  Do 
they  try  to  sell  you  on  bromides? 
Are  their  reports  filled  with  the 
old,  old  stories  to  explain  why  they 
didn't  get  across  to  Mr.  X  or  couldn't 
get  near  Mr.  Y? 

Here's  a  cure  suggesited  by  G.  F.  An- 
drews, manager  of  Power,  a  man  who 
knows  about  all  there  is  known  concern- 
ing space  selling  and  who  has  had  a  long 
course  of  experience  with  all  k-inds  of 
space  salesmen,  including  the  bromide 
vendors..  This  is  his  plan.  It  seems  to 
fit  almost  any  concern  having  a  large 
sales  force,  although  in  this  case  he  deals 
with  publication   space. 

Have  a  little  schedule  of  bromides 
printed,  with  each  numbered,  carrying  a 
line  instructing  the  salesman,  when  he 
must  use  a  bromide  excuse  for  a  failure, 
to  write  the  appropriate  number  in  his 
report  instead  of  using  up  correspondence 
paper  and  time  with  the  old,  familiar 
story. 

Use  some  or  all  of  these  bromides  on 
\-our  schedule. 

A    BROMIDE    SCHEDULE 

1.  They  said:  "Our  business  is  peculiar, 
€tc." 

2.  No  appropriation. 

3.  Appropriation   all   used  up. 

4.  Business  conducted  according  to  the 


laws   of   the    Medes   and   Persians ;    can'l 
lie  persuaded  to  change. 

5.  Board    meets    next    week. 

6.  Board   hasn't   met   yet. 

7.  Board  met,  but  subject  of  advertis- 
ing not   reached. 

8.  Afraid  to  advertise ;  think  their  com- 
petitors  will    steal    information. 

9.  They  don't  believe  in  advertising. 

10.  Going  to  take  account  of  stock  and 
cannot   advertise   at  present. 

11.  Taking  account  of   stock. 

12.  Have  taken  account  cf  stock,  but 
haven't  figured  up  yet. 

13.  Say  they  tried  all  of  our  contem- 
poraries and  got  no  results ;  won't  try  us. 

14.  They  said :  "We  are  using  the 
Blank  Journal  in  your  field.  It  is  just 
as  thick  as  your  magazine.  It  comes  out 
everj'  now  and  then.  It  is  printed  on 
white  paper  with  black  ink." 

15.  They  said:  "We  can't  advertise  our 
goods,  but  if  we  had  a  product  like 
Blank  &  Blank— right  here  in  our  village 
— we  would  use  spreads  every  issue." 

16.  They  said;  "There  were  240  pages 
of  advertising  in  your  last  issue.  If  we 
had  rim  a  page  we  -would  have  gotten 
about  one-eighth  of  a  minute  of  a  read- 
er's   attention." 

17.  They  believe  in  direct-by-mail 
matter. 


18.  Wrong  season. 

19.  Out. 

20.  Sick. 

21.  Still  sick. 

22.  Circus  in  town.  Everj-thing  sealed 
up  tight. 

23.  Sent  out  word  he  was  in  confer- 
ence  and  couldn't  see  me. 

24.  Their  "Big  Campaign"  turns  out 
to  be  one-sixteenth  of  a  page  in  every- 
thing ;  they  are  just  spending  their  money, 
not  advertising. 

25.  Very  promising.  (lust  made  their 
umpteenth  promise.) 

POSSIBLE   RESULTS 

Send  this  schedule  out  to  your  sales- 
men. If  some  of  them  take  you  seriously 
and  use  your  suggestion  they  will  be  sav- 
ing your  time  and  theirs. 

If  a  few  realize  how  everlastingly  tired 
of  bromides  you  must  be  to  go  to  all  this 
trouble,  perhaps  they  will  be  moved  to  re- 
doubled eflForts  to  send  in  business  and 
not  bromides — which  is  what  we  all  are 
after. 


Lake   Returns   to   "Cosmopolitan" 

Marven  Lake,  who  left  CosmofoUtan 
several  months  ago  to  join  the  selling 
organization  of  the  Sanford  Truck  Com- 
pany in  Syracuse,  has  resumed  his  work 
with  Cosmopolitan,  and  is  covering 
Philadelphia  and  the  South. 
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LOS  ANGELES 

Is  the  Biggest  City  West  o/  St  Louis 

Its  Population  is  575,480  according 
to  United  States  Census. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  home  of  Prosperous 
People,  the  Auto  Center  of  the  country. 
The  Fastest  Growing  City  in  the  World. 

Los  Angeles  County  is  the  Richest 
Agricultural  County  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Great  Industrial  Center 
of  the  Great  Southwest. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  worth  while  people  of 
this  great  market  use  the 

She  Great  Newspaper  ^"o^^iSne  ®rcat  jSouthweat 
M.  D.  Hunton  M.  F.  Ihmsen,  Publisher  Wm.  H.  Wilson 

1834  Broadway,  New  York  909  Hearst  Building,  Chicafo,  III. 

The  BIGGEST  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper  of  this 
favored  region.  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  EXCEEDS  its 
weekday  competition  by  10,000  copies  and  its  Sunday  com- 
petition by  70,000  copies. 

A^.  B. —  ONE  PAGE  JD  in  the  Sunday  Los  Angeles  Examiner  increased  the  sale 
of  Fleischman  s  1  east  in  this  market  So%.  Write  us  for  details  of  this  remarkable 
achievement,  and  many  other  similar  triumphs. 
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With  the  National  Advertisers 
at  Bedford  Springs 

A.  N.  A.  Convention  Was  "Different" — Association 
Celebrates  Tenth  Year  of  Constructive  Usefulness 

By  JOHN   SULLIVAN 


The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  As- 
SLicialion  of  National  Advertisers,  held 
al  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa., 
June  i^  to  15,  was  "different."  Taking 
it  by  and  large,  there  is  nsually  con- 
siderable similarity  in  convention  pro- 
grams— not  because  progress  is  not 
made  in  successive  conventions,  but  be- 
cause, in  every  body  of  interest,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  range  and  kind  of  sub- 
jects  that   can  be   discussed. 

But  the  national  advertiser  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  became  confronted 
with  many  new  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems. Principles  have  not  changed :  the 
trouble  is  that,  in  a  year  of  extremes 
in  advertising — particularly  in  \olume — 
principles  have  demonstrated  how  mer- 
ciless they  are.  Whatever  arguments 
may  be  brought  foward  by  publishers 
to  show  that  a  "book"  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  pages  is  just  as  pro- 
ductive for  the  advertiser  as  one  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  the  opinions  voiced  and  experi- 
ence contributed  at  Bedford  Springs  (as 
at  Lakewood  in  December  last)  bear 
out  the  experiments  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation eight  years  ago — these  experi- 
ments showing  that  there  is  a  constant 
falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  any  one 
advertisement  as  the  number  of  adver- 
tising  pages    increases. 

So  apparent  has  this  'been  in  actual 
practice  that  the  following  resolution 
was   unanimously    adopted: 

WHEREAS  there  is  an  admittedly 
acute  shortage  of  practically  all  forms 
of   paper. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Xational  Advertisers  in  conven- 
tion  assembled    at    Bedford    Springs. 

That  they  urge  all  their  members  as 
well  as  all  other  advertisers  to  refrain 
from  increasing  the  sizes  of  their  indi- 
vidual advertisements  in  all  the  various 
pubHcations  as  well  as  urging  that  ex- 
treme care  be  used  in  preparing  mailing 
lists  for  direct-by-mail  advertising  and 
house  organs,  using  the  selective  method 
rather  than  the  broadcast  method  in 
these   latter    forms : 

Further  be  it  the  recommendation  of 
this  Association  that  they  urge  their 
members  as  well  as  all  other  advertisers 
to  consider  the  fact  that  dominance  is 
hut  a  matter  of  relevance — or,  to  make 
it  concrete,  if  each  double-page  adver- 
tiser during  this  crisis  reduce  to  a  page, 
every  full-page  advertiser  reduce  to  a 
half-page,  and  so  on,  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper  will  be  saved. 

"Dominance  is  but  a  matter  of  relev- 
ance .  .  ."  That  cannot  be  successfully 
disputed.  One  doesn't  have  to  ballyhoo 
in  order  to  attract  attention.  An  ex- 
quisitely achieved  statuette  by  a  master 
may  dominate  a  room  more  than  a  sta- 
tue of  gigantic  proportions  having  no 
other  claim  than  mere  size  for  attention. 

While  there  has  been  a  lessening  of 
reader  attention  and  response  ,costs  of 
space,  printing,  lithography,  service,  etc., 
have    been    mounting.      In    other    words, 


both  ends — increased  costs  and  de- 
creased response — have  been  operating 
against  the  middle — the  advertiser. 

And  so  there  has  come  about  need 
for  the  examination  of  old  values,  the 
appraisal  of  old  values,  the  discovery  of 
hidden  values. 

THO.MPSON     TELLS     ABOUT     NEWSPAPERS 

Perhaps  the  newspaper  has  more  value 
than  ever  suspected  as  a  national  me- 
dium— not  merely  as  a  local  factor  for 
dealer  support,  but  as  a  real  national 
medium  that  may  be  more  effective  and 
economical  than  general  periodicals.  As 
Mr.  W.  A  Thomson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  pointed 
out,  the  combined  newspaper  circulation 
figures — 2,162  daily  English  language 
papers  with  27,000,000  circulation  and 
500  Sunday  papers  with  16,000,000  cir- 
culation— show  universality.  Their  ap- 
peal is  of  an  elastic  character;  if  there 
is  waste  in  volume,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  waste  in  locality.  Mr.  Thom- 
son also  called  the  newspaper  a  means 
of  quick  distribution,  being  read  by 
dealers ;  a  medium  of  quick  response, 
possessing  prestige  with  the  dealer,  and 
cheap. 

Among  the  subjects  which  received 
considerable  attention  were  "Direct  Ad- 
vertising— -What  Can  Be  Done  With  It 
By  National  Advertisers?"  and  "House 
Organs — ^Internal,  Trade,  Salesmen's, 
Consumer's."  In  connection  with  these 
subjects  there  were  many  exhibits,  which 
not  only  obtained  much  close  attention 
and  interest,  but  which  were  described 
in  point  of  purpose  and  results  by  mem- 
bership representatives.  From  the  trend 
of  the  discussion,  it  would  seem  possible 
that  even  more  attention  than  in  the 
past  may  be  given  to  direct  advertising 
and   to   the   use   of   the   house   organ. 

That  a  new  time  needs  bigger  men 
was  appreciated  at  the  meeting,  par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  the 
"Broader  Scope  of  the  Advertising  Man- 
ager's Job." 

The  business  paper  came  up  for  con- 
sideration as  possibly  offering  more  op- 
portunity than  hitherto  thought  for  ef- 
fectiveness and  economy.  The  paper 
situation — both  newsprint  and  general — 
was  gone  over,  and  the  information 
brought  out  had  its  effect  to  an  extent 
in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  al- 
ready given. 

One  of  the  speeches  of  the  meeting 
was  that  by  Richard  H.  Lee,  Counsel  to 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee.  Mr. 
Lee  roused  the  men  to  enthusiasm  in 
talking  of  his  work  and  its  importance 
to  the  advertiser  and  to  the  advertiser's 
representative. 

The  semi-annual  dinner  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  June  14th,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  the  business  sessions 
were  resumed,  the  sutoject  of  "What 
.\dvertising  Policy  Should  be  Adopted 
in  a  Period  of  Diminishing  Commodity 
Prices  and  Restricted  Credits  "  being 
discussed  until  midnight. 

This    meeting    of    the    A.    N.    A.    was 
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certainly     "different,"     and  the     matters 

discussed  and  the  decisions  reached  may 

have    a    far-reaching    effect  upon    adver- 
tising practice. 

TEN     YEARS     OF     IMPORTANT     WORK 

The  A.  N.  A.  is  ten  years  old  this 
month.  It  started  with  sixteen  members 
and  the  membership  is  now  308.  From 
small  proportions  its  office  data  service 
to  members  has  grown  to  large  figures ; 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1915 — 16,  the  number  of  individual  data 
services  was  176.  For  the  six  months 
ending  May  31,  1920,  the  number  was 
10,695. 

.•\nd  not  only  is  the  association  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  order  and  the 
standards  that  now  exist  and  which  did 
not  exist  in  1910;  the  employment  of 
advertising  in  business  promotion  is  not 
the  experimental  thing  it  was  ten  years 
ago;  the  A.  N.  A.  has  made  experi- 
mentation, to  a  very  great  extent,  un- 
necessary. And  when  it  is  said  that  the 
.\ssociation  has  done  this,  it  means  that 
the  membership  representatives  have 
done  it,  because  the  Association  is  the 
mentality  of  its  membership  representa- 
tives   working  collectively. 

Many  men  are  what  they  are  today 
because  of  their  A.  N.  A.  affiliation,  and 
wherever  an  A.  N.  A.  man  has  gone — 
into  the  publishing  field,  into  the  adver- 
tising agency,  into  the  ranks  of  others 
who  serve  and  exist  for  the  national 
advertiser — they  have  carried  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  the  Association  The  as- 
sociation has  made  many  fine  men  who 
are  no  longer  in  it,  but  they  are  even 
today  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  because  they  still 
possess  its  spirit  and  practice  what  it 
has  worked  for.  It  is  safe  to  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction — once  an 
.A.  N.  A.  man,  always  an  A.   N.  A  man. 

In  the  development  of  marketing 
knowledge  and  ability  in  the  United 
States  (and  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  other  countries)  the  A.  N.  A.  has 
made  history  during  its  ten  years  of 
life.  But  it  has  scarcely  more  than  be- 
gun to  realize  its  possibilities.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  leading  trade  as- 
sociation today,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
best  organized.  It  keeps  its  feet  on  the 
ground,  but  it  has  visions  of  the  future 
that  almost  startle  men  who  know  it 
best.  It  has  a  record  in  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  mistakes  and  fool 
things.  But,  big  and  strong  and  sound 
and  active  as  it  is  today,  it  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  prophecy,  look  very  small  in 
comparison    with   the   Association   of    ten 

years   hence.         

Out-Door  Advertising  Association   Dis- 
play  Was   Striking 

On  the  lawn  of  the  State  House  in 
Indianapolis,  during  the  convention,  the 
Out-Door  Advertising  Association  had 
two  striking  fifty  foot  bulletins,  and  in- 
side the  Capital  an  exhibit  at  either  end 
of  the  corridor,  where  twelve  displays 
were    reproduced    in   minature    form. 

The  thought  underlying  the  copy  on 
the  fifty  foot  units  w^as  to  show,  one 
very  simple  and  dignified  display  and 
the  other  a  general  effect  of  color.  The 
first  bulletin  was  painted  in  black  let- 
ters on  a  white  ground,  and  referred  to 
the  conventions  at  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  The  other  bulletin  showed  a 
huge,  gaudy  colored  parrot  against  a 
black  background  with  the  words, 
"HOWDY  FOLKS"  in  a  neutral  gray  a» 
with  the  truth  emblem  and  words,  "IN-  hg 
DL\NAPOLIS,  1920."  Both  displays, 
inside  and  out,  were  brilliantly  lighted 
at   night. 
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AMERICAN 

Men  and  Women 
in  Advertising 

I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  the  great  courtesy 
you  showed  to  me  and  for  all  the  kind  things 
you  said  to  me  during  my  visit  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Boston. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciated  it 
and  I  only  hope  I  can  reciprocate  it  some 
time.  Au  revoir  until  Atlanta  next  year,  when, 
God  willing,  I  hope  to  see   you  all  again. 

I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  Frederick  Higham 


LONDON 
ENGLAND 
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OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magaiine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  — AdTertifing,  Selling,  CoUecling, 
atilogs.  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters.  OfSce 
Systems.  Money  Saying  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdyertUing 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18lh  St,  New  York  City 


"PUniUP"  WITHOUT  BEING 
rnWllC       OVERHEARD 

Wondcrf'tl  Sanitary  whisper- 
ing telephone  mouthpiece  en- 
ables you  to  talk  freely  with- 
out being  overheard.  Hold 
secr't  eonversation.  Every 
advantage  of  a  booth  tele- 
phone. Send  postpaid  i. 
only  $i.oo.  Money  back  if 
not   more  than   pleased. 

THE 
COLYTT     LABORATORIES 

575  W.  WaihingtOD  St..  ChicafO.ni. 


A    Fertile    Field    for 
Shaving  Soaps 

Over  6,000  retail  cutlery  dealers  and 
hardware  dealers  whose  cutlery  sales  are 
important  enough  to  warrant  them 
studying  the  market  read  The  Amer- 
ican Cutler — the  official  monthly  maf- 
aiine  of  the  American  cutlery  trade. 
The  dealer  who  aells  a  man  a  rajor 
should  also  sell  your  shaving  soap  or 
powder,  if  you  cultivated  his  goodwill 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  Tht 
American    Cutler, 

The  American  Cutler 

15  Park    Row  New  York 


We  apecialise  in  house  to  bouaa 
distribatiof  of 

AdTertiting  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  aolicit  your  account 

JAMES  T.   CASSIDY 

ao6  No.   Front   St..   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Write   for  our  paper   "FACTS" 


^'Keying"  Advertisements  Made  Easy 

Some  Useful,  Less  Obvious,  and  More  Certain  Methods 
Than    Those    in    Common    Use    Are    Here    Described 

By  F.  HARVEY  HATCHLAND 


IT  IS  STRANGE  that  no  simple 
or  satisfactor\-  method  uf  key- 
ing advertisements  where  the  pubhc 
are  brought  into  direct  correspond- 
ence with  the  advertiser  appears  to 
have  yet  been  evolved.  Of  course, 
where  the  announcements  appear 
only  in  two  or  three  journals  key- 
in"  is  not  a  difficult  task,  but  to 
differentiate  in  the  case  of  fifty  or 
more  publications,  without  the  appli- 
cants being  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
is  a  problem  that  has,  so  far,  ap- 
parently baflfled  solution. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the 
methods  usuall\-  adopted  in  keying 
advertisements  are  primitive  and 
crude  in  the  extreme.  They  can 
only  (jperate  to  confuse  the  mind  of 
the'  reader,  and  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  announcement,  which  is 
in  no  sense  improved  by  voluminous 
addresses  and  multiplicity  of  fig- 
ures. It  cannot  surely  be  con- 
tended thai  intelligent  readers  are 
favorably  impressed  by  directions 
to  apply  to  "Desk  35,"  "Dept.  24," 
■Dept.  D.  M.,"  25  Oak  House,  35 
Long  Street,"  or  "Please  mention 
this  paper,"  whilst  such  hiero- 
glyphics as  "75  X,  52  b.  No.  14 
High  Street,"  stand  self-condemned. 

NUMBERS  AN   EASY  CHECK 

The  only  advantage  in  the  use  of 
numbers  seems  to  be  that  advertise- 
ments can  thereby  be  easily  and 
quickly  checked,  as  the  assistant 
responsible  for  this  work  invariablx 
learns  to  associate  a  certain  number 
with  a  particular  publication,  but 
whether  this  shght  advantage  com- 
pensates for  the  corresponding  loss 
in  "pulling  power"  is  a  question 
which  each  advertiser  must  decide 
for  himself. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that 
the  following  alternatives,  besides 
being  both  dignified  and  effective, 
will  go  a  long  way  to  conceal  from 
the  general  body  of  readers  the  fact 
that  the  advertisement  is  keyed  at 
all. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  classes  of 
advertisements  under  review  may  be 
ranged  under  two  heads :  ( i  j  Where 
the  public  are  invited  to  send  a  sum 
of  money,  as  in  the  case  of  mail 
order   businesses,    or   advertisements 


relating  to  the  sale  of  specific  ar- 
ticles, and  {2)  when  the  initial  re- 
quest is  for  a  catalogue  or  pros- 
pectus. 

KEYING    WITH    OFFICIALS 

.Advertisers  whose  announcements 
are  included  in  the  first  devision 
might  with  advantage  secure  con- 
siderable diversitv  b\-  the  use  of  the 


Stalker*s  Universal 

Rate  Service 


Monthly 


Tkree  Sections 
Magazines—  Newspapers    Trades 

Sold    Separately    or    Toeelher 

Only  Pocket  and  PigenhoU  Sarvice 

The   Accepted   Standard  Rale  Authority 

Ask  for  Sample  and  Price 

Toledo.    Ohio 


Slalktr' 


R>le   Se 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  OF 
WHOLESALE  TEA  .MEIJCHANTS 
WILLING  TO  TAKE  IP  .SKLLIXG 
AGENCY  IN  THE  U.  S.  C.WNED 
GOODS  OR  ALLIED  TRADES. 
SOUND    REFERENCES    GIVEN. 

J.  D.  WALSH  &  CO. 

BLACKBURN,    ENGLAND 

Classified  Advertisements 

HELP  WANTED 
If  you  are  an  Art  Director  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  looking  for  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  in  New  York 
City,  write  full  details  to  Box  276, 
care  of  .Vdvertisixg  &  Selling. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRET.^RV— a  national  ass-.- 
elation  of  manufacturers  with  headquarters  iti 
Chicago  invites  confidential  correspondence  from 
men  competent  and  fully  qualified  for  executive 
secretarial  duties.  Salary  to  start  $2,400  to 
$3,000,  based  on  experience  in  work  required. 
Some  knowledge  of  advetrising  will  be  helpful. 
Give  outline  of  full  business  career,  references, 
whether  married  or  single,  age.  etc.,  first  letter. 
.\ddress:  B.  C.  care  of  Guenther-Bradford  & 
Co.,    Tribune    Bldg.,    Chicago.    III. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
An  alert,  wideawake,  clean  cut  young  ad- 
vertising manager  will  find  an  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement  anri  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility with  a  large  Philadelphia  manufacturing 
concern.  Should  have  some  technical  training, 
preferably  some  knowledge  of  selling  and 
know  advertising  thoroughly.  Responsibility 
will  be  placed  on  him  immediately  to  take 
care  of  the  de^iartment  and  to  make  it  pay. 
Write  fully  advising  when  available.  Box  275. 
care    Advertising    &    Selling. 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
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following  ilislinctive  descriptions 
for  various  papers,  viz.,  secretary, 
manager,  director,  managing  direc- 
tor, accountant,  controller,  cashier, 
counting  house,  mail-order  ware- 
house, and  sales  department.  In 
announcements  intended  tor  inser- 
tion in  ladies'  papers,  still  further 
variet)'  may  be  obtained  by  adopt- 
ing the  terms  "lady  secretary," 
"manageress,"  and  "lady  director," 
in  addition  to  the  above. 

In  the  case  of  announcements 
falling  under  the  second  of  the 
above  divisions,  some  modification 
of  the  terms  will  be  necessary,  but 
a  selection  may  be  made  from  the 
folhjwing:  -ec.Otii.y,  jirmcpal.  di- 
rector, managing  director,  govern- 
ing director,  chairman,  headmaster, 
bursar,  and  perhaps  we  may  also 
include  handbook  department  and 
publicity   department. 

CHANGED      INITIALS      UNCONVINCING 

Some  advertisers  make  use  of  a 
particular  name,  their  own  or  other- 
VN^ise,  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
initials,  thus;  in  one  paper  the 
name  of  "J.  Brown"  appears,  "G. 
Brown"  in  another,  and  "G.  J. 
Brown"  in  a  third,  and  so  on. 
Whilst  this  practice  may  have  the 
eti'ect  of  seeming  to  create  a  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  ad- 
vertiser and  his  prospective  corres- 
pondent, it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  short  and  simple  descriptions 
are  always  preferable  to  extended 
ones,  mainl\-  because  they  are  more 
easily  remembered.  If  the  adver- 
tiser, as  an  integral  part  of  his 
scheme,  desires  to  impress  his  per- 
sonality upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
he  should  be  consistent,  and  in  any 
case,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  concerned,  variation  in 
name  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Advertisers  who  can  afford  to 
book  large  space  sometimes  endea- 
vour to  solve  this  vexed  question  by 
causing  an  application  form  to  be 
printed  at  the  foot  of  their  an- 
nouncement, on  which  the  initial 
letters  of  the  paper,  and  sometimes 
the  date,  are  inserted.  This  prac- 
tice doubtless  in  man_\'  cases  induces 
readers  to  make  use  of  the  coupon, 
but  only  serves  the  purpose  in  view 
in  so  far  as  this  direction  is  ad- 
hered to,  and  is,  indeed,  only  pos- 
sible where  considerable  sums  are 
available  for  purposes  of  publicity. 

"ask  for  catai.oguk  c" 

Another  \ariation  frequently  em- 
ploved  in  connection  with  mail- 
order advertising  is  inviting  the 
public  to  apply  for  "Catalogue  C," 
?nd  so  on,  using  a  different  letter 
for  each  publication.     This  method 


is  dist'incti\e  and  simple,  ami  the 
replies  can  be  indexed  without  diffi- 
culty, but  nevertheless  the  practice 
is  not  free  from  adverse  criticism, 
for  the  followin;.;  reason :  An  Appli- 
cant, failing  to  find  exactly  what  is 
required  in  "Catalogue  C,"  might 
write  for  another  price  list,  which 
proves  to  be  either  non-existent  or 
identical  with  the  first,  thereby 
causing  unnecessary  correspondence 
and  irritation.  A  wise  advertiser 
will  steer  clear  of  all  such  pitfalls 
as  far  as  possible. 

There    appears   no    doubt,    there- 
lore,  that  in  most  cases,  slight  vari- 


1'a.;k.  4S 

ations  in  the  address,  avoiding  dup- 
lication of  numbers,  will  be  found 
far  and  away  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  detemiining  the  number 
of  replies  received  from  each  sep- 
arate publication  in  which  any  par- 
ticular announcement  appears. 

DISTRICT    KEYS 

.Sometimes  the  locality  in  which 
the  premises  are  situated  provides 
the  advertiser  with  a  natural  or 
topographical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Thus,  an  advertiser  whose 
business  is  situated  within  a  certain 
radius  in  the  north  of  London  may 
variously  employ   the   terms   "High- 


'  The  'Rag-contentlaft-driedTaper  al  (he  Reasoriable  Price ' 


^'our  stationery  is  responsible  tor  a  large  share  of 
your  sales. 

SYSTEMS  BOND  gives  you  a  letterhead  that  serves 
as  a  fitting  introduction  to  your  business  message. 

The  toughness  and  crackle  of  SYSTEMS  BOND  are 
due  to  its  rag  fibres  and  its  loft-seasoning.  Yet,  with 
all  its  firm  body,  its  close-knit  texture  and  its  pleasing 
finish,  SYSTEMS  BOND  is  sold  at  a  business  man's 
price. 

Ask  vour  printers  opinion.  Have  him  quote  on 
SYSTEMS  BOND  for  your  next  order  of  letter- 
heads. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  samples. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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way"  wlierewith  to  key  his  an- 
nouncements, and  likewise  another 
in  the  south  might  use  the  words 
"Brixton,"  "Peckham,"  and  "Cam- 
berwell"  interchangeably.  There  is, 
in  fact,  one  district  in  London 
which  may  be  described  in  no  less 
than  seven  different  ways.  This 
method  will  be  found  more  or  less 
applicable  to  the  various  subdivi- 
sions of  certain  large  towns,  but 
it  is  obviously  not  always  that  such 
an  advantage  is  possible. 

Where  a  building  is  situate  at 
the  junction  of  two  fairly  well- 
known  thoroughfarces,  both  may  be 
used  alternatelv  in  conjunction  with 
other  variations. 

"1752    smith's    chambers" 

If  the  building  is  known  by- 
name, as,  for  example,  "Midland 
Bank  Chambers,"  considerable  di- 
\ersity  may  be  obtained  by  using 
the  name  of  the  thoroughfare, 
which  may  be  successively  omitted 
or  inserted;  or  if  sufficiently  pre- 
tentious, the  advertiser  nia\-  elect, 
if  he  is  in  sole  possession,  to  give 
the  building  a  distinctive  name,  ex- 
pressly for  purposes  of  advertis- 
ment. 

Again,  a  building  at  the  junction 
of  two  roads  may  be  named  "Jones' 
Corner,"  which  provides,  where  ap- 
plicable,   still    further   variety. 

There  is  perhaps  one  notable  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  use  of  fic- 
titious numbers  ma\'  be  justified. 
.\n  advertiser  desiring  to  embark 
on  an  ambitious  scheme  embracing 
>ay,  a  hundred  publications,  may  be 
hjcated  in  one  of  the  large  and 
palatial  buildings  containing  many 
suites  of  offices.  Having  exhausted 
his  own  holding,  for  which  purpose 
each  office  maj-  be  used  to  indicate 
a  separate  paper,  he  can  then  (as- 
suming the  building  contains  200 
looms  in  all)  commence  at  201  and 
so  on.  Inasmuch  as  certain  build- 
ings contain  as  many  as  seven  hun- 
dred offices,  no  suspicion  would  be 
likely  to  be  aroused  so  far  as  cor- 
respondents were  concerned,  but 
provision  would  have  to  be  made 
to  prevent  callers  from  being  misled 
by  the  innocent  exaggeration  in  nu- 
merical rectitude. 

THE    KEY    DESCRIPTIVE 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  a 
typical  example  and  see  how  it 
works  out  in  practice.  We  will 
assume  that  "James  Brown  &  Co., 
Limited,  wholesale  stationers,  Cax- 
ton  Works,  High  Street,  Brad- 
fieW,"  desire  to  secure  as  many 
different  descriptions  as  possible  for 
the  pui-poses  already  stated.  Here 
we    find    sufficient    material    for    a 
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CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 


AERIAL  AGE  WEEKLY,       New  York 

The  National  Technical,  Engineering, 
and  Trade  Authority  of  the  aeronautic 
industry.  The  foremost  aeronautical 
magazine  in  America  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, circulation,  and  authoritative  edi- 
torial   contents. 

THE   AMERICAN    ARCHITECT. 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week    since     1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,      New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eag- 
lish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers.    Inc. 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL   RECORD, 

New  York 

National  professional  monthly  estab- 
lished 1 89 1 .  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  0,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 

THE    ARCHITECTURAL    REVIEW, 

New   York 

Established  1887,  is  an  ably  edited, 
progressive  monthly  for  the  architects, 
basing  its  appeal  to  both  its  sub- 
scribers   and    advertisers    on    quality. 

AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES, 

New   York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8.5:0.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY,      New  York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness   Papers,    Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  advisor  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  10,000  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

BUILDING  AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE   DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of 
the  dry  goods  trade-  Eight  issues  of 
each  year  arc  World  Wide  numbers 
with  over  three  thousand  added  for- 
eign circulation.  Type  page  8iixi2'/i. 
Published  Saturdays — forms  close  Wed- 
nesday preceding.  Member  of  the  As- 
sociated Business  Papers.  Inc.  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  231  West  30th 
Street,    New    York    City. 

EXPORT   AMER.   INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  Nat. 
.•\s.sn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 


THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

.Semi-Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of   artificial   and   natural   gas   plants,   and 

appliances.      Member    A.    B.    C.    and    A. 
B.     P.       Eastern    office    56    W.     45th    St. 
New   York. 
Telephone    Vanderbilt    3695. 


HARDWARE  AGE,        New  York  City 

Kstnblished,  1S55 ;  published,  weekly ; 
the  market  ruport  paper  of  the  hardware 
trade  thoroughly  satui^aling  the  national 
hardware  field.  Editorially  devoted  to 
the  better  merchandising  of  evL-ry  sort 
of  hardware  and  read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion by  progressive  hardware  retailers 
and  wholesalers  as  well  as  their  travel- 
ing saleamen,  buyers  and  department 
managers.  Circulation  exceeds  18,500 
copies  weekly.  Member.  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc. 

THE  IRON  AOE,  New  York 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per," est<ablished  1855;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page.  6^  x  ii";  one-time  page 
rate.  $108;  5j-pages  a  year.  $80:  sub- 
scription price,  $6 ;  charier  member. 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
steel  and  other  metal-working  industries. 
Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  readers  therein  are  the  ex- 
ecutives charged  with  the  problems  of 
management  involved  in  purchase,  pro- 
duction, costs  and  sales.  Branch  offices 
in  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Wa^^h- 
ington   and  San   Francisco. 


MARINE  ENGINEERING,    New   York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub 
scribers  among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member      Associated      Business      Papers. 


MERCHANTS'  TRADE   JOURNAL, 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16.000). 
Maintains      trade      investigation      bureau. 

METAL   WORKER,    PLUMBER   & 
STEAM  FITTER,  New  York 

Established  1874.  Published  weekly. 
Recognized  authority  on  heating, 
plumbing.  roofing  and  sheet  metal 
work.  Devoted  particularly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  buyers  of  materials  in 
the  above  lines — the  combination  shops. 
Market  Report  an  important  feature. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

MOTOR   AGE,  Chicago 

The  Weekly  News  and  Service  maga- 
zine of  the  automotive  trade.  Editor- 
ially, it  siJecializes  on  the  maintenance 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor  dealers  who 
make  up  over  50^0  of  its  more  than 
of  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  and 
30,000  paid  subscribers.  Member  As- 
sociated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 

MOTOR  WORLD,  New   York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers,  jobbers  arid 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  business.  Net  paid  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  22,000  per  week. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 
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RAILWAY  AGE.  New  York 

Founded  in  1856.  Read  by  executive 
officers  and  heads  of  the  operating, 
traffic,  financial,  legal,  purchasing,  me- 
chanical, engineering  and  maintenance 
departments.  It  reaches  direct  the 
final  buying  power  of  railway  supplies 
and  equipment.  Weekly.  Average  cir- 
culation 9.250  copies.  Members  Asso- 
ciated   Business    Papers,   Inc. 

RAILWAY    ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER,  New  York 

Founded  in  1908.  The  only  paper  de- 
voted exclusively  to  steam  railway 
electrical  problems.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineers, heads  of  electrical  departments 
and  their  staffs,  electric  welders,  third 
rail  men,  power  house,  sub-station  and 
car  lighting  men.  Monthly.  Average 
circulation  3,300  copies.  Member  As- 
sociated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 


RAILWAY    MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER.  Chicago 

The  only  publication  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  track,  bridges,  buildings, 
terminals,  water  and  steam  heat  serv- 
ice of  the  steam  railways.  Reaches 
all  railway  officers  concerned  with 
maintenance  of  way  problems.  Monthly. 
Average  circulation  8,900  copies.  Mem- 
ber   Associated     Business    Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY    MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER,  New  York 

Established  in  1832.  Devoted  to  jub- 
jects  pertaining  to  imotive  power,  roll- 
ing stock,  power  house,  shop  and 
roundhouse  problems.  Read  by  all 
officials  interested  in  the  repairs  or 
renewals  to  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock.  Monthly.  Average  circulation 
11,400  copies.  Member  Associated 
Business    Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY   SIGNAL  ENGINEER, 

Chicago 

Founded  1908.  Read  by  signal  en- 
gineers and  their  staffs,  signal  super- 
visors, inspectors,  anaintainers,  fore- 
men, batterymen,  wiremen,  towermen, 
lampmen  and  grade  crossing  engineers. 
Monthly.  Average  circulation  5,500 
copies.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

THE    RETAIL   LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising  and  sales  service,  and  is  & 
high  class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business     Papers,     Inc. 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  REPORTER, 

Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  influential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  as 
fourth  in  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919  the  REPORTER  carried  4,000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask 
for    A.    B.    C.    Report. 


THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

with  which  is  consolidated  THE 
SHOEMAN  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly; circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partments among  those  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  manageiment.  Members 
of  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Business 
Press. 

TEXTILE   WORLD   JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adrcr- 
tisers  using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tract. Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  One  Time  Page  rate. 
$100. 

AGRICULTURAL 

NATIONAL    STOCKMAN   & 
FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia.  $1.00 
per  year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in 
the  advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses 
of    a    publication." 

FARMER  AND   BREEDER, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  and  breeders  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory — southeastern 
South  Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa. 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwest- 
ern Minnesota.  Circulation  90,000. 
Rate    50    cents    an    agate    line. 


MAGAZINES 


mankind, 
portant    topi( 


THE    MODERN    PRISCILLA, 

nagazine_  designed     for     thrifty     wo- 
.'oted     to     the     three     im- 
of     Needlework,    Clothes 
nd    Housekeeping.       A    practical    maga- 
zine   for    practical    women.      97%    of   its 
readers      are      housekeepers ;      83%      are 
mothers.       Over     90^0      of     its     readers 
keep   back    numbers   indefinitely   for    ref- 
erence.     Rate   $4.00   per   line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  COURIER   NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation    this    year. 

THE  BRITISH  WHIG, 

Kingston,   Ontario 

Only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  city  of  25.000. 
April  average  6.424.  City  circulation 
3,950;  country.  2.474.  Carries  many 
exclusive  news  features.  14  to  2Z 
pages,  something  unique  in  newspaper 
annals,  daily.  Write  for  house  organ. 
"More    Peo." 


variety  of  kej'ed  addresses,  all  diff- 
erent, yet  all  perfectly  consistent, 
and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such 
a  designation  is  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional or  unique  in  character. 

WOULD    PROVIDE    50    KEYS 

First,   considerable    \ariation   ma\- 


be  secured  by  utilizing^  the  terms 
Manager,  Secretary,  etc.,  as  above 
explained,  before  the  words  "James 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd." 

Second,  the  same  combination  of 
terms,  followed  by  the  words  "Cax- 
ton  Works."  In  this  case  the  name 
of    the    company   can    be    mentioned 


elsewhere  in  the  advertisement,  not 
necessarily  as  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion, but  to  preserve  the  goodwill. 

Third,  the  name  of  the  firm  and 
the  title  of  the  works  max-  be  used 
conjointly  or  separately,  as  desired. 

Fourth,  the  words  "High  Street" 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  or 
alternately  without  the  words  "Cax- 
ton  A\'orks,"  or  omitted  altogether. 

Fifth,  the  words  "\'\'holesale  Sta- 
tioners" may  be  employed  in  recip- 
rocal succession  with  any  or  all  of 
the  above  variations.  It  should. 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
insertion  of  these  words  must  be 
con.sidered  a  somewhat  doubtful  ad- 
vantage, as  many  correspondents 
would  be  sure  to  omit  them,  and 
the  application  would  therefore 
probably  be  wrongly  credited  to  an- 
other paper. 

Last,  the  name  of  the  firm,  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  name  of  the 
town,  might  also  be  employed. 

Any  advertiser  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  work  out  for  himself 
the  number  of  different  descriptions 
within  his  reach  by  the  judicious 
use  of  these  various  combinations, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable — 
by  which  the  use  of  numerals  is 
totally  avoided — will  be  agreeabl\' 
surprised  —  AdverUsers:  Weekly, 
London. 

"W'orld    Service" — Amexco's    New    Eu- 
ropean House   Organ 

The  two  American  newspapers  that 
proudly  boast  European  editions  may 
no  longer  boast  alone  for  they  have 
been  joined  in  their  solitary  distinction 
by  an  American  house  organ.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  f|ct,  the  American  house  organ 
"goes  them  one  better"  for  it  is  really 
a  European  house  organ,  quite  unre- 
lated to  the  domestic  publication  of  its 
responsible   publishers. 

The  house  organ  is  "World  Service," 
the  monthly  magazine  of  the  European 
organization  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  Printed  in  English  in  London 
it  obtains  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  thirty  offices  of  the  American 
Express  Company  in  Europe,  scattered 
through  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Though  the  staff  in  each  of 
these  offices  is  chiefly  native,  it  is  stated 
that  82  per  cent  of  the  company's  em- 
ployes have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
English. 

"World  Service,"  which  expresses  in 
its  title  the  constant  aim,  as  well  as  the 
motto  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, brought  out  its  first  number  this 
month,  succeeding  the  "European  Bul- 
letin," the  pioneer  work  of  which  it 
has  taken  up  and  greatly  expanded. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


June  21-26 — Annual  Convention,  Nationsd 
Fertilizer  Association,  The  Greenbier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

June  28-30 — Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Convention, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

July  12-14 — Annual  Convention  and 
Stvle    Show,    the    Retail    Shoe    Deal- 


ers   of    New    York    State,    Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

July  12-15 — Twenty-third  Annual  Con- 
vention, International  Association 
of    Display   Men,   Detroit,    Mich. 

July  12-16 — Annual  Convention  Poster 
Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


Representatives'    Club    Outing    Big 
Success 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Outing  which 
took  place  at  the  Gedney  Farms  Hotel, 
White  Plains,  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
June  22nd,  was  without  doubt,  the  most 
successful  outing  which  the  Representa- 
tives Club  have  ever  held. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  club  mem- 
bers and  guests  took  part  in  the  various 
golf,  tennis  and  field  events. 

Roy  Barnhill  won  the  Low  Gross  prize 
in  the  golf  tournament  with  a' score  of 
77.  William  Hutton  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Company  won  the  tennis 
tournament,  and  the  Knox  Golf  Suit 
and  Cap,  which  was  the  best  prize  of 
the  day,  was  won  by  Fred  Brauchcr,  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  whose 
lucky   nimiber  was   drawn   at   the  dinner. 

Over  ninety  men  played  at  golf  dur- 
ing the  day  and  many  very  prominent 
advertisers  and  agents  from  the  city  and 
out  of  town  participated  in  the  various 
sports. 

There  were  over  150  prizes,  and  the 
favors  which  were  donated  by  about 
fift>-  manufacturers  were  carried  away 
in  ver\-  handy  carry-all  bags  supplied  by 
the   Union   Bag  and   Paper   Company. 

Among  the  first  prizes  were  two  auto- 
mobile tires. 

W  Gibucy,  of  Munsey's,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Outing  Committee,  de- 
serves particidar  mention  because  of  the 
very  successful  inanner  in  which  he 
handled    the   entire   outing. 


Liggett's  Sales  Will  Be  over 
$110,000,000 

The  sales  of  the  new  Liggett's  In- 
ternational, Ltd.,  Inc.,  which  will  com- 
bine the  business  of  the  United  Drug 
Co.  of  America  and  Canada  and  that  of 
Boots,  Ltd.  of  England,  has  been  placed 
at   more    than   $110,000,000. 

United  Drug's  sales  last  year  were 
$58,338,000,  compared  with  $33,000,000  in 
1916,  and  will  probably  total  over  $75,- 
000,000  in  1920.  There  are  8,000  Rc.xall 
stores  and  215  Liggett  stores  in  opera- 
tion. Boots  has  650  stores  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  is  doing  a  business  of 
close    to    $40,000,000    a   year, 


Pennsylvania    R.   R.   Advertising 
Handled  by    Detroit   Agency 

The  Campbell.  Blood,  Trump  agency 
is  handling  the  advertising  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  service  entering  De- 
troit. The  agency  made  the  leaving  of 
the  first  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Michigan  Central  station,  Detroit, 
a  gala  occasion  with  bands  and  speech 
making. 


A  Macaroni  Campaign 

The   Fortune  Products   C 
ufactnrcrs     of      Macaroni 
Chicago,     now     running    a 
that    city,    will    launch    a 
paign  in  the  fall.     Lists  wi 
during    July     and     .\ugust 
agency    of    J.    W.    Davis, 
change    Building,    Chicago, 
ling  the   account. 


in  the  Fall 

ompany,  man- 
Products  in 
campaign     in 

national    cam- 

11  be  made  up 
through  the 
Railway    Ex- 

who   is   hand- 


Pierce  .loins  Williams  &  Cunnynham 

Guy  C.  Pierce,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Independent, 
lias  joined  Williams  &  Cunnynham,  Chi- 
cago. 


Good.  Better.  Best, 
Never  let  it  rest ; 

Till  the  Good  it  Better 
And  the  Better  Best. 
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The  best  advertisement  written  be- 
comes a  better  advertisement  when 
an  effective  illustration  is  added 


Martin  Ullman 
Managing  Artist 

Clyde  A.  Criswell 
Sales  Manager 

Edward  V.  Johnson 

Art  Diredor 


GOTHAM  STUDIOS  Inc.,         Ill  East  24th  Street        New  York 
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A  ''Corking"  Good 
Medium 

Your  **other"  advertising  may  **bottle 
up"  the  business  for  you,  but  you 
need  the  sustaining  effort  of  Outdoor 
Advertising  to  ''cork  it  up"  and  keep 
it  from  evaporating  ! ! 


Chicago 


"pios.  @sack  (g. 


New  York 
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To  Buyers  of 
National  Advertising 

ONLY  four  weekly  publications  on  this  con- 
tinent have  larger  circulations  than  The 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune.  Three  of  these  are 
magazines,    the    other    a  New  York  newspaper. 

In  the  five  rich  states  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  —  known  as  The 
Chicago  Territory  —  the  largest  of  these  pub- 
lications does  not  reach  half  as  many  people  as 
does    The    Tribune. 

Here  is  a  market  that  is  entitled  to  a  fifth  of 
your  total  advertising  appropriation  because  of 
its  wealth  and  population,  and  in  this  market 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  no  rival  in  circula- 
tion, and  prestige,  and  economy  as  an  adver- 
tising   force. 

FOR  detailed  proof  of  the  above  statements,  in- 
cluding the  circulation  of  The  Tribune  in  each  of 
more  than  7000  toivns).  read  the  BOOK  OF 
FACTS.  1920  edition,  which  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  selling  organization  if  requested  on  busi- 
ness stationery. 

I^THE  WORLD'S    CPEATEST   NEWSPAPEPJli'^ 
Circulation  more  than  400,000  Daily,  700,000    Sunday 
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PREJUDICE 


A  short  time  ago  advertisers  generally  doubted  the  ehec- 
tiveness  of  anv  medium  in  the  Directory  Class. 


In  substantially  every  instance  where  Thomas'  Register  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
trial  this  prejudice  has  been  overcome.  As  far  as  this  Register  is 
PROOF  concerned,  actual  tests  having  demonstrated  that  advertising  published 
*  IVv/V/r  therein  once  a  year  produces  as  continuous  returns  throughout  the  year, 
and  of  at  least  as  great  volume  as  though  repeated  in  every  issue  dur- 
ing the  year  of  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals. 
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riie  last  edition  (11th)  has  5980  advertisements,  and  2315 
PRFOOIVIIN ANT  ^^'P'^'"'^'^^'  advertisers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  renewals,  hav- 
1  l\ljL/V/lTHil/\li  1     j,j„    hecome    permanent    patrons,    through    actual    test    and 


agauist  prejuice. 


DAXD/^\T  A  f*T2  ibis  patronage  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  trade  pub- 
1  A  1  Ix.  vJ  IN  A  VJ  El  lication  weekly,  monthly,  or  any  other  kind,  and,  with  one 
exception,  none  has  ever  come  within  50%  of  equalling  it. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulalioiis 


THE  only  uurk  that  instantly  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 

Aims  (o   list   all  maiuifactureis   irrespective 
of  their  advertisinj;  or  subscription  patronajje 


THE  BUYERS   MASTER  KEY 

TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 
^         _ ______ 

A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 
Published  once  a  year.  Used  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  import- 
ant concerns  in  all  lines  thousands  of 
times  each  day  by  Purchasing  Agents,  Foremen,  Superintendents  and  others  having  to 
do  with  ordering  or  specifying. 

IT  is  used  for  locating  sources  of  supplv  as  instinctively  as  the  clock  is  consulted  for 
the  time  of  day.      Descriptive    and   other  advertising  matter  therein  automatically 
comes  to  the  attention  of  buyers  at  the  important   moment  when  they  are   interested. 

Circulation  SO'r  Domestic — 20^;   Foreign.     Its  Circulation  is  99^f^  paid 

THOMAS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


129  LAFAYETTE    STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO— 20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON— Allston  Squa 


S.\N  FRA.N'CISCO- 433  Califor 


I  St. 


TORONTO— 91  Constance  St. 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES  AND  AC.ENCIES:  London,  Paris.  Amsterdam,  Kristiania.  Madrid.  Genoa,  Calcutta.  Sydney.  Soerabaia,  Singa- 
pore, Manila,  Johannesburg.  Cafe  Town,  Durban.  Honolulu,  Saigon.  Shanshai.  Kobe.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  San 
Juan,    Mexico    City. 
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^  An  Active   \ 
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Buying  Market  V 
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Dealers   alive  to   advan-             1 
tages    of    handling    adver-             f 
tised  products.                                 M 
Residents    of    c  i  t  y    re-         # 
L       sponsive   to    advertising.       ^f 

Reach  the  Vital 
Prosperous  Field -The  City  Proper 


WRITE 
.ADVERTISING/  DIRECTOR 
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New  Orleans  States 

Large  Circulation  Concentrated  in  the  City 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited 
and  scattered  to  economically  merchandise 
and  advertise  to. 

The  city  circulation  of  The  New  Orle- 
ans States  will  produce  quick,  more  profit- 
able returns  at  a  lower  cost. 

Want  More  Information? 
We'll  Gladly  Furnish  It. 


EVENING 


30th    year.      No.    ; 
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THE  COMPANY 
YOU  KEEP! 

{E.xlrdcts  from   Ifttcr) 

In  making  a  general  review  of  our  advertising  results   I   encoun- 
tered some  data  that  1  thought  might  prove  of  interest  to  you. 
I  find  that  Photoplay  Magazine, and  the 


are  thus  far  the  three  aces  for  both  inquiries  and  sales. 

I  believe  that  the  cleanness  of  your  advertising  columns  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  results  we  have  obtained.  It  is  re- 
grettable that accept  so  much  questionable  adver- 
tising, some  of  which  borders  on  the  fraudulent.  We  were  forced 
to  discontinue  using  one  of  these  magainzes  because  of  the  fraudu- 
lent  claims   a had    been    permitted    to    make    in    its 

advertising. 

The  influence  of  association  is  a  factor  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  national  advertisers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  company  we  keep  when  we  use  Photoplay 
Magazine,  and  that's  why  our  1920  appropriation  calls  for  greatly 
increased  space  in  your  publication. 

The  following  representative  concerns  are  using  PHOTOPLAY 
on  schedule: 


THE    ALADDIX    COMPANY 

AMERICAN"    CHICLE    CO. 

F.    R.    ARNOLD   &   CO..  (LADorine) 

APPERSON     BROS    AUTOMOBILE    CO. 

BAUER    &    BLACK 

BONNIE  J!    COMPANY 

BRUNSWICK. BALKE-COLLENDER    CO. 

BURSON    KNITTING    CO. 

B.    V.    D.    COMP.\NY 

CHENEY    TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

COCACOLA    COMPANY 

COLGATE   &    CO. 

CUDAHY    PACKING    CO. 

DE    FREE    CHEMICAL   CO. 

W.   L.   DOUGLAS   SHOE   CO. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO. 

FAMOUS    PL.\YERS-LASKY    CORP. 

CHAS.    E.    HIRES    COMPANY 

HOLEPROOF    HOSIERY    COMPANY 

ANDREW    JERGENS    CO. 

KELLOGG    TOATED    CORN    FLAKE    CO. 

T.\MES    S.    KIRK   &    CO. 


LEXINGTON    MOTOR    CO. 

LYON    &    HEALY 

M  ELLIN'S    FOOD    CO. 

.NHNT    PRODUCTS    CO. 

.MINSINGWEAR   CORPORATION 

NATIONAL    BISCUIT    CO. 

NI>RTH.\.M    WARREN    CORP.    (Cutex> 

ORANGE. CRUSH 

PALMOLIVE    CO. 

PEPSODENT    CO. 

PO.\IPEI.\N    MFG.    CO. 

PRUDENTIAL    INSURANCE    CO. 

QUAKER    OATS    CO. 

S.^NITOL    CHEMICAL    LABORATORIES 

ALFRED  H.    SMITH    CO.    (Djer-Kiss) 

STEGER    &    SONS    PIANO    CO. 

.SWIFT    &    CO. 

UNITED    DRUG    CO.    (Jonteel) 

V.\N    CAMP   PRODUCT    CO. 

VICTOR    TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITM.\N    &    SON,    INC. 

WIN TON     COMPANY 


Let   the  name  stick   in  your   mind,   it's  imitated 
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The  Transportation  Situation  and  How  It  Affects 
National   Advertisers 

Existing  Conditions  Are  Nullifying  the  "Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand"  and  Call  for  Expert  Mar- 
keting Judgment.  As  a  Clo.sely  Related  Problem 

By  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER* 


THE  THEORY  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  adve^ti^i^g 
needs  neither  bouquets  nor  explana- 
tion. It  has  been  demonstrated  as 
to  its  power,  its  usefulness  and  its 
economy  in  the  pubUc  interest  so 
that  it  no  more  needs  explanation, 
interpretation  or  laudation  than  does 
the  law  of  gravitation;  I  am  going 
to  try  to  show,  however,  the  very 
direct  and  intimate  relation  -which 
ad.vertising  has  to  transportation. 

Nothing  has  been  more  talked  of 
for  the  last  few  years  than  "the  law 
of  supply  and  demand."  To  hear 
some  of  the  things  that  are  said 
about  this  wonderful  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  one  would  think 
that  it  worked  automatically  and,  if 
allowed  so  to  work,  it  would  solve 
every  industrial,  commercial  and  fin- 
ancial problem  and  cure  every  busi- 
ness  disease  known  to  man. 

However,  if  we  pry  up  the  cover 
and  poke  around  inside  to  see  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  around,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  such  a  wonderful 
nor  supernatural  nor  superhuman 
machine  after  all.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  automatic  and  will  not  run 
of  its  own  accord. 

ADVERTISING,     THE    MOTIVE    POWER 

The  initial  impulse  which  sets  the 
law  of  suppl}-  and  demand  in  oper- 
ation is  a  human  desire  for  the  pos- 
session by  an  individual  of  some- 
thing which  he  has  not  and  which 
somebody  else  has.  As  that  desire 
is  awakened  and  directed  at  the 
same    time   and    in   man\-    minds,    a 

*  From  an  address  before  the  Washington 
Advertising   Club,    delivered   Tuesday,    June    29. 


-Member     of     the     Federal     Trade    Commission 

definite  demand  for  some  specific 
thing  is  created  and  the  wheels  ■  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should 
begin  to  go  around. 

The  mainspring  which  gives  this 
impulse  and  the  most  powerful  fac- 
tor, aside  from  the  most  primitive 
of  normal  wants, — is  advertising. 

^^'ithout  advertising  demand  is  a 
Sluggish  current,  moving  slowly  in  a 
crooked,  rock-strewn  and  weed- 
choked  channel.  \\'ith  advertising, 
demand  becomes  a  rushing  torrent, 
held  within  rigid  banks  and  running 
straight  to  its  destination,  with  a 
power  and  an  energy  capable  of 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
of  enlarging  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  speeding  up  distribution. 

Advertising,  however,  itself,  rests 
upon  one  single  foundation  stone. 
That  is  results.  And  results  are  the 
motive  power  which  drives  the  ad- 
\ertising  machine. 

Now  then,  however  intelligently 
and  however  liberally  the  magic 
power  of  advertising  may  be  in- 
voked, and  however  constant  a 
strong  demand  for  given  goods  may 
be  created  thereby,  unless  the  de- 
mand so  created  can  be  satisfied  by 
supply,  the  advertising  has  failed  to 
produce  its  results. 

This  brings  us  to  transportation 
because  transportation  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  sui>ply  and  de- 
mand and  unless  supply  can  be  car- 
ried to  demand,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  paralyzed  and  the 
mighty  mainspring  of  advertising  is 
powerless  to  make  the  wheels  go 
around. 

I  talked  to  the  head  of  a  great 
concern  just  the  other  day.     He  is 


one  of  the  greatest  advertisers  in 
the  United  States  and  he  manufac- 
tures an  identified  and  nationally  ad- 
vertised product.  \\'ise  advertising 
and  sustained  quality  of  product 
over  many  years  has  created  a  good- 
will which,  with  continued  advertis- 
ing, must  result  in  a  continued  and 
ever  growing  demand,  a  demand 
that  can  onl_\-  be  met  by  an  ever- 
increasing  supply.  But  this  concern, 
although  it  is  making  great  addi- 
tions to  its  manufacturing  facilities 
to  meet  an  insistent  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  much  greater 
than  its  present  abilit}-  to  supply, 
finds  itself  over-sold  on  its  books 
and  yet  with  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  finished  product 
boxed  and  crated  and  unable  to  be 
moved  for  lack  of  transportation. 

If  this  concern  shall  continue  its 
national  advertising,  it  will  only  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  faith;  it  cannot 
expect  results.  It  cannot  reap  the 
results  from  the  advertising  already 
done  and  the  mone\-  already  invest- 
ed. 

This  is  true  from  one  end  of  the 
countiy  to  the  other  and  it  touches 
every  commodity. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  tied  up  in  merchandise  which  is 
in  side-tracked  cars  seeking  vainly 
to  function  as  the  supply  which  will 
meet  a  demand  which  has  been 
definitely  created.  Money  is  tight 
and  getting  tighter  and  the  working 
capital  of  American  business  is  tied 
up  in  stocks  which  cannot  be  moved, 
while  scanty  stocks,  which  can  be 
moved,  are  bid  for  at  rid'culous 
prices. 
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When  the  raih-oad  ceases  to  deUv- 
er  goods,  advertising  ceases  to  de- 
liver results;  and  when  supply  is 
unable  to  reach  and  satisfy  demand, 
then  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  not  working  any  more  than  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  green  cheese 
market  and  the  moon.  For  if  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  it 
cannot  be  gotten  to  an  earthly  mar- 
ket and  it  might  just  as  well  be 
made  of  putty. 

ADVERTISING   AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  June. 
One-fifth  of  the  season  of  lake  navi- 
gation is  gone  and  one-tenth  of  the 
needed  coal  for  next  winter's  supply 
has  been  moved  to  the  head  of  the 
Lakes.  This,  unless  remedied,  means 
untold  suffering  and  industrial  shut- 
downs in  the  Northwest  next  winter. 
The  industries  of  New  England  are 
actually  closing  down  now,  in  mid- 
summer, for  lack  of  coal.  The  num- 
ber of  open-top  cars  delivered  at  the 
coal  mines  is  now  and  always  has 
been,  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
possible  production  of  the  mines. 
And  in  this  month  of  June,  the 
most  favorable  from  a  weather 
standpoint,  both  as  to  production 
and  transportation,  the  coal  mines 
by  and  large  were  alloted  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  cars  which  they 
needed,  the  coal  miners  nominally 
receiving  a  wage  so  high  as  to  seem 
unheard  of  and,  being  able  to  work 
only  one  day  a  week,  see  their  fam- 
ilies going  hungry.  A  scale  of  wages 
per  hour  does  not  mean  much  unless 
we  know  how  many  hours  are  to 
be  worked  or  how  many  days. 

Margin  per  ton  to  the  producer 
or  distributor  may  mean  profiteering 
or  it  may  mean  an  actual  loss,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  volume  of 
business. 

Since  1916  you  have  heard  a 
continual  clamor  about  "car  short- 
age" and  that  is  taken  to  mean  that 
there  are  not  enough  cars  and  that 
the  poor,  starved  railroads  ought  to 
have  more  cars.  The  fact  is  that 
if  the  available  open-top  cars,  after 
liberal  allowance  to  other  industries 
requiring  such  cars  had  been  made, 
were  loaded  with  coal  and  moved  at 
canal  boat  speed,  being  allowed  20 
days  for  a  round-trip  and  being 
allowed  shop-time  for  repairs  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  experi- 
ence, there  are  enough  cars  now  on 
the  tracks  to  move  all  the  coal  that 
this  country  could  possibly  use  and 
have  a  surplus  equipment  w-hich 
would  take  care  of  over  50  million 
additional  tons,  or  nearly  a  10  per 
cent  over-load  factor  of  safety. 

THE  CONTINGENT  FACTORS 

Without   coal  how   can    goods   be 


made?  Without  coal  how  can 
goods  be  distributed?  Without  dis- 
tribution how  can  goods  be  deliv- 
ered? Without  delivery  how  can 
demand  be  satisfied  by  supply? 
Without  the  satisfaction  of  demand 
by  supply  how  can  advertising  show 
results?  Who  is  going  to  buy  ad- 
vertising unless  he  knows  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  results?  That  seems  to 
put  you  gentlemen  on  the  freight 
train. 

Within  a  few  days  we  will  begin 
to  harvest  a  new  crop  of  wheat 
and  20  per  cent  of  their  last  year's 
crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Kansas 
farmers  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  cars  to  move  that  wheat. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  are 
similarly  situated.  The  farmers  have 
borrowed  money  on  this  1919  wheat. 
The  bankers  cannot  finance  the  1920 
crop  until  the  loans  on  the  1919  crop 
are  paid.  Those  loans  cannot  be 
paid  unless  the  grain  can  get  to 
market.  And  yet  we  hear  predic- 
tions of  $25.00  flour  and  25  cent 
bread. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  just 
one  thing  upon  which  both  the  be- 
lievers in  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  the  believers  in  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  fully 
and  absolutely  agree.  It  is  that 
maximum  efficiency  can  only  be  had 
from  the  railroads  of  the  country  if 
these  railroads  are  one  operating 
unit. 

So  long  as  the  railroads  are  oper- 
ated separately,  with  separate  own- 
ership of  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock,  no  railroad,  not  even  the  rich- 
est one,  can  operate  profitably  and 
with  reasonable  rates  if  it  has  to 
supply  itself  with  a  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock  equipment  capable 
of  taking  care  of  its  peak  load. 

FOR   UNIT    HANDLING 

The  great  comnnodities  of  the 
country  are  produced  and  consumed 
seasonally  and  sectionally.  No  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  advertis- 
ing expert.  When  the  railroads  are 
operated  separately,  there  are  stated 
times  in  the  year  when  much  of 
the  equipment  of  each  road  lies  idle 
and  there  are  other  times  and  sea- 
sons in  the  year  when  all  its  equip- 
ments falls  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  traffic  of  any  given 
road.  The  rolling  stock,  and  more 
especially  the  motive  po-vver  equip- 
ment, under  separate  operation,  is 
divided  up  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments. If  the  Government  is  to 
supply  the  credit  for  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  locomotives 
and  cars  and  if  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
set  aside   for  that  purpose  are  em- 


ployed by  treating  the  railroads  as 
separate  operating  entities,  in  the 
end  no  road  will  have,  or  can  afford 
to  have,  a  complete  and  adequate 
equipment  and  we  will  onl}'  have 
put,  out  of  the  public  purse,  a  little 
more  in  each  water-tight  compart- 
ment with  a  very  fair  chance  of 
haying  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  an  addition  to  seasonal  and 
regional  congestion. 

If  the  government  is  to  aid  the 
railroads  in  obtaining  more  locomo- 
tives and  more  cars,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  of  the  roads  would  best  be 
served  by  having  this  additional  and 
Government-supplied  equipment  han- 
dled as  a  unit  so  that  it  may  be 
mobilized  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  seasonal  movements 
of  freight  are  on. 

If  the  ghastly  transportation  tan- 
gle were  cleared  up,  advertising 
would  still  have  remaining  in  its 
path  an  obstacle  which  it  must  sur- 
mount, or  better  still  remove,  before 
it  can  reach  a  100  per  cent  delivery 
of  results — which  is  its  end  and  aim. 
It  would  have  to  meet  and  over- 
come an  unreasonable,  unhealthy 
and  indecent  price  structure  before 
it  could  return  full  results  to  the 
advertiser. 

So  then,  advertising  and  advertis- 
ing men  should  be  and  must  be,  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of   taxation. 

ADVERTISING    AND     TAXATION 

We  have  had  a  perfectly  good 
war  and  now  we  must  arrange  to 
pa\  30  or  40  billions  of  dollars  for 
it.  If  the  burden  of  paying  that 
debt  is  laid  upon  business,  and  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  tax  industn.', 
effort,  energy  and  productivity,  then 
those  taxes  and  all  of  them,  are 
going  to  be  reflected  back  into  sales 
prices  which  the  consumer  must  pa\- 
before  advertising  can  deliver  re- 
sults. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  choose  to  tax  idleness  and 
inaction  and  failure  to  produce,  we 
should  cease  to  penalize  productive 
eft'ort  and  to  give  bonuses  to  specu- 
lation and  to  disuse.  That  would 
be  distinctly  good  for  advertising. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these 
taxes.  The  excess  profits  tax  was 
never  a  revenue  measure  and  it  is 
a  penalty  upon  economy,  upon  con- 
servative capitalization  and  upon 
quantity  production.  It  is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  in  the  present  in- 
tolerable price  structure.  It  is  passed 
on  and  multiplied  step  by  step  and 
turn-over  by  turn-over  each  time 
disguised,  and  the  disguise  in  the 
end  costing  you  and  me  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  as  consumers,  many  times 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Postal  Concession  Proposed  for  Advertisers'  Proofs 

Second-Class  Rate,  Provided  In  the  Summers  Bill,  Is 
Cause  of  General  Discussion  Among  Mannfacturers, 
Agencies    and    Publishers    As    to   Possible    Effects 


PROOFS  for  advertisers  and  ad 
vertising  agents  transmitted  in 
the  mails  at  second-class  rates. 
This  is  the  latest  remedy  that  has 
been  proposed  at  Washington  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  paper  shortage  and 
it  is  one  that  is  scheduled  to  have 
the  attention  of  Congress  promptly 
upon  the  reassemblage  of  that  body 
in  December.  The  proposal  to 
open  the  U.  S.  mails  to  separate 
advertising  proofs  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  under  which 
publishers  now  mail  complete  copies 
of  their  newspapers  and  periodicals 
is  calculated  to  prove  of  some  in- 
terest to  advertisers  through  its 
bearing  on  the  acute  paper  short- 
age. Even  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, from  the  professional  adver- 
tising standpoint,  is  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  the  contetnplated  new  ar- 
rangement upon  various  phases  of 
advertising  practice. 

Primarily  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  to  Congress,  and  that 
has  received  the  unqualihed  ap- 
proval of  the  Conmiittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  that  adver- 
tisers and  their  agents  would  for 
"check  up"  and  similar  purposes 
be  quite  as  well  served  by  proofs 
a^  by  means  of  complete  copies  of 
the  issues  containing  insertions  of 
advertisements.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  postal  committee  figured  that 
over  25,000  publications  in  the 
United  States  send  out  at  least  a 
few  advertisers'  copies  of  each  is- 
sue the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
a  postal  concession  that  would  in- 
duce the  substitution  of  proofs  for 
full-fledged  newspaper  or  magazine 
copies  would  not  onl_\'  relieve  the 
strain  upon  the  nation's  paper  re- 
sources but  would  also  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  of  what  the 
committee  is  pleased  to  denominate 
an   "unprofitable   class  of  mail." 

THOSE     WHO     MAY    BENEFIT 

Whereas  the  essence  of  the  bill, 
known  officially  as  H.  R.  141 19 
(Union  Calendar  No.  355),  is  the 
grant  of  cut  rates  in  the  mails  to 
"single  sheets  or  portions  thereof 
from  any  publication  entered  as 
second-class  matter"  the  act  is  very 
broadly  drawn  and  there  is  ojjpor- 
tunity    for    conjecture    whether    the 
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effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
would  not  be  to  materially  reduce 
the  expenses  of  mailing  for  adver- 
tisers whose  practice  it  is  to  broad- 
cast to  distributors,  sales  agents, 
retailers,  etc.,  considerable  numbers 
of  advance  proofs  of  impending  na- 
tional advertising.  The  question 
may  arise,  should  the  pending  bill 
be  approved  as  reported,  whether 
advertisers  who  distribute  proofs  in 
quantity  may  not  be  enabled  to  cut 
their  postage  bills  bv  allowing 
newspaper  and  periodical  publish- 
ers to  mail  proofs  direct.  The  out- 
come in  this  quarter  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  official  interpreta- 
tion that  would  in  due  course  be 
given  to  the  phrase  "or  their 
agents"  as  it  appears  in  the  con- 
templated statute,  following  the 
word  "advertisers." 

That  the  great  body  of  adver- 
tisers throughout  the  country  has 
not  been  appraised  that  Congress 
has  been  quietly  going  ahead  with 
a  proposition  of  such  significance  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
new  bill  to  fix  rates  of  postage  on 
advertisers'  printed  matter  was  con- 
sidered and  reported  out  by  the 
Post  Office  Committee  early  in 
June,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of 
the  closing  days  of  the  Congress- 
ional session,  when  it  was  easy  for 
any  but  the  most  conspicuous  legis- 
lative proposals  to  be  obscured. 
That  the  postal  committee  required, 
however,  but  one  day's  deliberation 
to  reach  a  decision  to  recommend 
the  passage  of  this  act  indicates  the 
preponderance  of  sentiment  in  the 
committee  in  its  favor. 

HOW     ADVERTISERS     REGARD     THE 
PLAN 

The  author  of  the  bill  that  would 
give  privileged  status  in  the  mails 
to  advertising  proofs  is  Congress- 
man John  W.  Summers,  whose  vo- 
cation is  that  of  banker  at  Walla 
WaUa,  Wash.  He  was  rather  in- 
sistent that  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee take  up  the  proposal,  despite 
the  fact  that  adjournment  of  the 
session  was  at  hand  and  so  con- 
vincing a  case  did  he  make,  with 
the  support  of  other  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  that 
House  Report  No.  1078,  which  ac- 
companies the  bill  as  reported,  pre- 


dicts that  "the  saving  in  paper 
would  run  into  thousands  of  tons." 

It  was  recognized,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  in  com- 
mittee that  not  all  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  might  take 
kindly  to  the  plan  of  receiving  only 
proofs  of  their  respective  adver- 
tisements instead  of  complete  cop- 
ies of  the  mediums  carrying  the  ad- 
vertisements. Promise  was  made 
that  many  an  advertiser  may  de- 
mand to  be  "shown"  the  position 
of  his  advertisement  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  as  it  appears  in  the 
complete  newspaper  or  periodical. 
Or  again  the  advertiser  might  log- 
ically rely  upon  the  accustomed  un- 
abridged copies  to  afford  compar- 
ison of  his  copy  with  that  of  com- 
petitors and  to  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  trade  situation  generally. 
Advertising  agencies  especially,  it 
was  surmised,  might,  for  the  sake 
of  inspiration,  or  similar  reasons, 
prefer  to  have  in  hand  complete 
copies  of  all  mediums  rather  than 
proofs  only  of  their  own  produc- 
tions. -1 

The  champion  of  the  new  scheme 
was,  in  a  measure,  primed,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  postal  com- 
mittee, for  just  such  objections. 
First  of  all,  he  submitted  in  evi- 
dence the  replies  to  thirty-nine  let- 
ters sent  out  by  his  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Walla  Walla  Bulle- 
tin, in  which  inquiiy  had  been  made 
as  to  whether  single  sheets  would 
be  satisfactory  to  "foreign"  adver- 
tisers. Eight  of  the  advertisers  and 
agents  who  replied  declared  that 
the}-  wanted  the  entire  paper  be- 
cause they  desired  to  see  what  com- 
petitors were  doing.  Twelve  re- 
plies indicated  that  proofs  or  sin- 
gle sheets  would  be  satisfactory  and 
that  it  would  suffice  to  have  these 
sent  once  a  week,  and  nineteen 
buyers  of  space  advised  that  the 
purposes  of  verification  would  be 
ser\'ed  if  they  received  proofs  once 
a  month. 

SUPPORTING     THE    PROPOSAL 

Backing  up  the  verdict  of  the 
advertisers  in  the  Walla  Walla 
newspaper  were  expressions  of  en- 
dorsement from  a  number  of  pub- 
lishers    and     advertising     agencies. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  went  on  rec- 
ord as  "heartily  in  agreement"  and 
expressions  of  approval  were  like- 
wise registered  by  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Nashville  Tenncs- 
sean,  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Springfield  Republican,  and  others. 
The  publisher  of  the  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  figured  out  that,  in  his  case, 
the  substitution  of  proofs  for  com- 
plete copies  would  mean  a  saving 
on  white  paper  and  postage  that 
would   aggregate   $375. 

By  odd  coincidence,  the  N.  P. 
Gould  Company,  of  60  West 
Thirt3-fifth  Street,  New  York,  pro- 
jected this  same  idea  of  paper  con- 
servation through  the  use  of  ad- 
vertising proofs  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  suggestion  first  took 
form  at  the  Capitol.  There  was 
furnished  to  the  postal  committee 
a  copy  of  a  letter  the  Gould  Com- 
pany had  sent  out,  early  in  May, 
to  various  publishers  declaring  the 
satisfaction  of  this  firm  with  the 
growing  practice  of  sending  to 
agencies  page  proofs  in  lieu  of  com- 
l)lete  copies.  The  letter  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  cooperation  was 
nee(1ed  in  the  advertising  business 
to  cut  down  the  waste  of  paper 
and  asked  united  action.  Having, 
at  the  time,  no  intimation  of  a  pos- 
sible concession  of  second  class 
rates,  the  correspondent  for  the 
Gould  Company  said  it  was  imma- 
terial to  his  firm  whether  the  "tear 
sheets"  were  sent  in  envelopes  at 
first-class  rates  of  postage  or  were 
transmitted  through  a  private  dis- 
tributive service  which  is  special- 
izing in  this  field. 

The  Stack  Advertising  Agency 
of  Chicago  sent  to  Washington  an 
endorsement  of  the  pending  bill  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  page  proofs 
would  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  this 
concern  as  complete  copies  and 
"will,  no  doubt,  result  in  consider- 
able saving  to  all  concerned."  In- 
cident to  the  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency  end  of  the  propo- 
sition, it  was  brought  out  that  a 
large  proportion  of  "advertisers' 
copies,"  as  now  constituted,  are 
mailed  to  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  leading  cities  where  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  concentrated  and  a 
supplementar}'  consideration  that 
moved  the  postal  committee  to  rec- 
ommend the  bill  was  the  prospect 
of  afifording  some  slight  relief  in 
these  cities  where  the  post  office 
facilities  are  so  sadly  oveAurdened, 
In  making  its  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  the 
postal  body  had  stated  that  pub- 
lishers, if  given  the  privilege  of 
mailing    advertising    proofs    at    sec- 


unil  class  rates,  would  undoubtedK 
adopt  a  system  of  inclosing  each 
single  sheet  in  an  unsealed  envelop 
properly  labeled  and  the  opinion  is 
adxanced  that  such  envelopes  would 
be  much  easier  handled  in  the  post 
offices  and  by  the  carriers  than  the 
bulky  complete  copies. 

PRACTISI-:    REMAINS    OPTIONAL 

The  system  proposed  by  the  Sum- 
mers Bill,  being  entirel}-  voluntary 
or  optional,  may  be  expected  to  en- 
counter little  objection  from  the  ad- 
vertisers and  agencies  that  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  proposal.  It 
was,  however,  only  by  a  narrow 
squeak  that  there  missed  incorpor- 
ation in  the  act  a  provision  that 
would  have  made  it,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  advertisers  and  pub- 
lishers, a  case  of  a  cure  that  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  During 
the  consideration  of  the  proposal 
by  the  committee,  the  Chairman, 
Representative  Halvor  Steenerson, 
asked  the  Postmaster  Creneral  for 
his  views  on  the  subject  and  Mr. 
Burleson  came  back  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  use  of  proofs  in- 
stead of  complete  copies  be  made 
mandatory. 

The  Postmaster  General  told  the 
Committee  that  both  publishers  and 
advertisers  "are  continually  impor- 
tuning" his  department  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mail  at  second  class  rates 
whatever  number  of  copies  of  a 
publication  may  be  desired  for 
checking  purposes  instead  of  the 
one  copy  of  each  issue  for  each 
advertiser  that  is  allowed  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  Therefore 
the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment favored  stipulation  in  the  con- 
templated new  law  that  only  the 
portion  of  the  publication  blearing 
the  advertisement  of  an  individual 
could  be  mailed  to  him  by  publish- 
ers at  second-class  zone  rates  on 
account  of  and  in  proof  of  inser- 
tion. His  idea  was  that  it  would  be 
well  to  incorporate  in  the  act  a  pro- 
vision to  the  efi'ect  that  "complete 
copies  of  publications  sent  by  pub- 
lishers to  advertisers  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  subscribers'  copies  un- 
less payment  is  made  therefor  in 
addition  to  any  payment  for  the 
insertion  of  an  advertisement." 

Opposition  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  scheme  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  draft  of  the 
amendment  he  advocated.  Fleming 
Newbold,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Evening  Star, 
when  consulted  by  the  postal  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  declared:  "If  the 
bill  were  made  mandatory  there 
would    be    endless    discussion    and 
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c(jnfusion.  It  would  never  work, 
in  my  opinion."  In  the  end  the 
committee  repcjrted  out  the  bill  as 
originall}-  introduced,  depending  up- 
on the  clause  making  the  mailings 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  any  abuse  of 
the  privilege  that  would  tend  to 
stretch  the  concession  beyond  bona- 
fiile  advertising  proofs. 


Mennen  Company  Charged  with  "Un- 
fair Competition" 

Alleging  that  ihu  MtiuuTi  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  miakes  a  discrimination 
in  price  between  customers,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  lirought  a  charge 
of  unfair  competition  against  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  commission's  complaint  is  direct- 
ed lo  respondent's  plan  of  allowing  to  the 
trade  certain  discounts  in  the  marketing 
of  its  products  whereby  its  customers  are 
ciassiticd  into  groups  according  to  a  basis 
of  selection  established  by  the  respondent. 
It  is  averred  that  under  this  plan,  to  cus- 
tomers falling  within  one  group,  Mennen 
allows  certain  quantity  discounts  on  pur- 
chases and  to  such  customers  as  come 
within  other  groups,  Mennen  refuses  all 
discounts,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of 
goods  purchased  and  thereliy  making,  it  is 
alleged,  a  discrimination  in  price  between 
customers." 

The  commission  has  also  cited  the 
Philadelphia  Wholesale  Drug  Company,  a 
purchasing  company  for  some  800  drug- 
.ifists,  on  the  charge  of  unfair  competition, 
alleging  fhat  they  have  discriminated 
againsit  the  products  of  the  Mennen  Com- 
pany, because  the  Mennen  Company  re- 
fuses to  allow  them  the  same  discount  on 
quantity  purchases  as  allowed  other  pur- 
chasers. 


Preparing   for  Out-Door  Advertising 
Convention 

Preparations  are  already  being  made 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  .Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  14,  15 
and  16. 

C.  Johnston  Smith  of  Cleveland  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion committee  on  which  are:  Leonard 
Dreyfuss  of  New  York  and  H.  E.  Erick- 
son  of  Chicago;  R.  L.  Whitton,  genera! 
sales  manager  of  the  TJios.  Cusack  Co., 
Chicago,  is  chairmarl  of  the  program 
committee,  and  Harry  Walker,  president 
of  Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit,  will  have 
cliargc  of  the   exhibits. 


Advertising  Teachers  Elect  Officers 

H.  D.  Kitson,  of  Indiana  Universitj-, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  .\dvertising,  at 
the  recent  conference  of  that  body  in  In- 
dianapolis. E.  H.  Gardner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  E.  J.  Kilduff,  of  New  York 
University,  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The  directors  elected  was  as  follows : 
H.  W.  Hess,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
MacMartin,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
N.  W.  Barnes,  University  of  Chicago. 

It  was  voted  to  meet  each  year  here- 
after with  the  .Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Commerce  instead  of  the  As- 
sociated .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
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The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"— They  Both 
Make  '^ Human"  Copy 

One  Fascinated  You  in  the  Old  Geog'aphy  Yesterday  and  the 

Other's  Helping  a  Tool  Advertising  Campaign  Grip  Today 

By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


MAKE  it  human!"  That's  the 
cry  nowadays.  It's  the  "hu- 
man interest  appeal"  that's  wanted 
even^vhere  in  advertising.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  product,  to  "get  across" 
it  obviously  must  have  the  "human 
touch."  That  accounts,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  the  ahnost  universal  use  of 
illustrated  advertising  and  for  the 
more  recent  development  of  "copy" 
in  colors. 

Vou  remember  when  you  were  a 
youngster  going  to  school  how  the 
"big  geog'aphy"  struck  home.  First 
thing  you  did  when  you  got  "up" 
to  the  higher  grades  and  got  that 
"geog'aphy"  as  a  part  of  your  study 
outfit,  was  to  rush  home  and  nlant 
yourself  in  the  comer  with  the  book 
in  your  lap. 

Remember  how  you  turned  the 
pages  and  looked  over  every  one  of 
the  pictures?  You  weren't  impress- 
ed strongly  with  the  text  matter. 
You  figured  you'd  get  that  dished 
up  to  you  in  the  schoolroom.  A\'hv 
anticipate  what  you  knew  very  well 
the  teacher  would  make  sure  you 
"devoured"  in  your  regular  school 
sessions? 

ENVYING  THE  ESQUIMOS 

.\nd  remember  when  you  turned 
over  to  the  chapter  dealiner  with  the 
ipihabitants  of  the  .\rctic  Circle  how 
vou  envied  those  Esquimos  in  their 
fur  outfits — especially  if  it  happened 
to  be  Februarv — and  there  was  snow 
on  the  eround  and  you'd  heard  "dad- 
dy" insist  that  mother  couldn't  have 
that  fur  coat  because  it  was  so  high- 
priced  ?     Sure,  you  do  ! 

"Them  were  the  happy  days." 
Then's  when  the  "human  interest" 
appeal  first  struck  home.  You  liked 
that  Esquimo  picture.  But  you  liked 
the  one  on  the  next  page  even  better, 
because  it  showed  real  action.  One 
of  the  Esquimos  had  gone  on  a 
hunting  trip  and  had  caug-ht  up  with 
a  big  walrus.  He  had  "spread"  it 
and  the  rope  was  pulled  taut  as  Mr. 
Esquimo  glided  over  the  ice  on  his 
snowshoes  in  the  direction  of  his 
catch.  Oh,  boy.  Remember,  how 
many  times  you  wished  you  were 
up  there  in  that  Arctic  Circle  region, 
with  no  "cops"  in  sight  and  with  the 
walruses  sporting  'round  everywhere 
just  waiting  for  someone  to  please 
come  out  and  catch  'em  ? 


Well — you  haven't  lost  that  "hu- 
man touch."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  you  grew  older  the  "human  ap- 
peal" developed  more  strongly.  And. 
nowadays,  if  it  isn't  human,  it  very 
likely  isn't  read. 

Putting  the  "human  touch"  into 
hardware  "copy"  seems  far-fetched, 
doesn't  it?  But,  Fayette  R.  Plumb, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  done  it  suc- 
cessfully in  a  series  of  consumer  ad- 
vertising, produced  by  the  Donovan- 
Armstrong  Agency  of  Philadelphia, 
that's  now  being  nationally  circu- 
lated. This  "copy"  has  lifted  ham- 
mers, hatchets,  sledges  and  axes  out 


of  the  commonplace  and  has  sur- 
rounded them  with  a  "human  ap- 
peal"  that   is   unusually   compelling. 

HARDWARE    THAT's    "hUMAN" 

Under  ordinaiy  conditions  a  ham- 
mer is  merely  a  hammer  and  an  axe 
is  an  axe.  What  more  could  be  said 
about  either  of  them,  except  that  the 
particular  hammer  or  axe  being  ad- 
vertised is  "the  best'  in  the  market ; 
that  it  comes  in  so  many  sizes  and 
the  consumer  may  get  the  hammer 
or  axe  upon  payment  of  so  much 
currency  to  his  local  dealer? 

Plumb  officials  see  the  "human 
appeal"    in    every    tool    they    make. 


The  very  "  Huma 


copy  used  to  demonstrate  Iiigh  utility  and  at  the  same  time  engender 
friendly    familiarity 
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And  they  r-^e  taking  pains  to  stress 
this  "appeal '  in  full-page  .i.ivertise- 
ments  in  cok  "s  that  are  running 
weekly  in  the  Saturday  Ei-ening 
Fast.  The  "ads,"  A  co'irse,  show 
various  types  of  toois  made  at  the 
Plumb  plant.  But  they  show  more ! 
They  picture  the  tools  in  use  by  the 
types  of  workinen  who  use  them. 
They  show  how  the  tools  are  made 
and  explain  why  certain  raw  prod- 
ucts are  utilized  to  get  the  accurate 
results  that  the  expert  user  of  tools 
wants  in  a  hammer  or  axe,  a  hatchet 
or  sledge. 

One  of  the  "humanizing"  features 
of  this  advertising  which  has  made 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  men  who  use 
tools  is  the  manner  in  which  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  pa't  that 
practical  workingmen  have  pl->yed  in 
the  construction  of  Plumb  tools. 
"Made  for  Mechanics  by  Mechan- 
ics," reads  iht  headline  upon  one  of 
the  Plumib  pages  in  the  Post  and  the 
copv  follows  in  this  way: 

Who  knows  best  how  a  tool  should  be 
made?  The  man  who  uses  it,  every 
time ! 

Mechanics  designed  Plumb  hammers; 
it  was  a  mechanic  who  suggested  plac- 
ing the  head  off  center  in  the  Ball  Pein 
hammer  to  give  greater  weight  behind 
the  striking  face,  that  did  95  per  cent  of 
the  work.  Another  advised  the  ball  of 
the  hammer  be  cone-shaped  to  spread  a 
nvet  and  not  "mash"  it.  Still  another 
suggested  an  oblong  eye  to  take  a  wider, 
stronger  handle  to  prevent  handle  break- 
age. 

WHAT    THE    WOODSMEN"    ADVISED 

On  another  page  presenting,  in 
conjunction,  the  case  for  the  Plumb 
nail  hammer  and  the  Plumb  one- 
piece  axe,  the  advertiser  says  to  the 
reader : 

A  few  years  ago,  we  decided  that  the 
mechanics"  of  this  countn,-  could  help  us 
in  designing  a  nail  hammer  that  would 
he   entirely   free    from   faults. 

E-Kpert  workmen  in  every  part  of  the 
country  were  glad  to  contribute  their 
ideas.  As  a  result  we  have  the  perfect 
PLUMB  Hammer. 

And  again : 

Before  the  dies  for  PLUMB  ONE— 
Piece  were  cut,  we  sent  representatives 
of  our  factory  to  the  big  logging  camps 
wherft  they  remained  for  months  learn- 
ing just  what  "professional"  choppers 
wanted  in  an  Axe. 

.\  little  inquin,-  revealed  the  fact  that 
no  XEW  Axe  was  considered  fit  for 
use  until  an  expert  grinder  had  reshaped 
and  resharpened  it. 

The  information  gained  from  the  men 
who  actually  live  by  chopping  enabled  us 
to  develop  the  most  perfect  chopping  axe 
ever  made— the  PLUMB  ONE-Piece 
Axe. 

When  a  tool-user  reads  copy  like 
that  he  is  going  to  put  down  his 
paper  with  the  feeling  that  he,  as 
one  of  the  "mechanics  of  this  coun- 


try," or  as  one  of  the  "men  who  ac- 
tually live  by  chopping,"  has  himself 
had  a  hand  in  designing  the  Plumb 
hammer  or  axe.  The  Plumb  tool 
has  been  made  his  tool  and  he  has 


An   advertisement   that  carries   a   loree/ul   quality 
message 

sold  himself  on  its  qualities. 
"exthusiastic"  copv 
By  humanizing  the  story  of  the 
building  of  Plumb  tools,  by  empha- 
sizing the  element  of  precision  that 
goes  into  every  process  in  their  con- 
struction, above  all  by  approaching 
the  discussion  of  each  special  Plumb 
feature  like  "the  off-center  head," 
the   "cone-shaped   ball,"    the   "extra 


,  ,^  ^^  Mako-.  Il.r-f! 


This    page-copy    carries     the    combined     appeals 
of    easy    practicability,     familiarity    with     trade- 
mark, and  mechanical   "points" 

curve  and  short  split"  of  the  nai! 
hammer,"  and  so  on  down  the  list 
with  a  fine  air  of  novelty  and  sur- 
prise, the  advertiser  has  succeeded 
in  lifting  Plumb  tools  out  of  the 
common  run  of  haminers  and  hat- 
chets, sledges  and  axes.    He  says,  in 


effect:  "W'h}-,  here's  something 
that  you  as  a  keen  mechanic  or 
woodsman  ought  to  be  enthusiastic 
about.  We're  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Here's  a  hammer  or  an  axe  that, 
head  and  handle,  ball  and  bit  has 
been  made  just  for  men  like  you 
who  want  something  better.  It's  the 
tool  you  have  been  waiting  for." 

And  the  Plumb  sales  records  tell 
us  that  he  is  getting  his  enthusiasm 
over.  

Educational  Films  Will  Use  Natural 
Colors 

Xational  advertisers  may  now  display 
their  goods  in  natural  colors  upon  the 
counter  of  the  motion  picture  screen. 
The  Rothacker  Film  Mfg.  Company  has 
obtained  the  exclusive  rights  to  use 
Priz-ma  natural-color  film  in  industrial 
and  educational  pictures. 

Prizma  can  display  any  product  in  its 
true  natural  colors.  As  a  rule,  the  en- 
tire industrial  or  educational  picture  will 
not  be  Prizma — only  the  high  spots  or 
climaxes.  For  example,  the  operations 
of  a  textile  mill  showing  how  a  product 
is  made  would  be  in  black  and  white,  but 
scenes  of  the  finished  product  would  be 
portrayed  in  its  natural  color,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye.  Several  Rothacker  cli- 
ents already  are  planning  to  send  Prizma 
films  to  the  United  States  Trade  Exposi- 
tion in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
r.cxt  vcar. 


Levey  Starts  Film  Company 

Harry  Levey,  for  three  years  manager 
of  the  industrial  and  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  L^niversal  Film  Company, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  head  a  pro- 
duction organization  of  his  own,  whicli 
will  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  this  txpi 
of  motion  picture. 

Connected  with  Mr.  Levey's  organiza- 
tion are:  Don  Carlos  Ellis,  formerly 
head  of  the  film  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Henry  Mos- 
koivitz,  secretan-  of  the  New  York  State 
Reconstruction  Commission  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Labor  Board ;  Ben  Lake,  Harry 
Eraser,  George  LUell,  Al  Karpen,  Willard 
\'an  der  Veer,  Henry  Clay  Grant,  How- 
ard Greene,  Chester  C.  Kleber,  Mortimer 
M.  Flanders,  Tom  De  Baryshe  and 
others.  The  firm  has  been  organized  on 
a  cooperative,  profit-sharitig  basis,  each 
employee  who  remains  with  the  company 
six   months  becoming  a  partner. 

Besides  making  special  pictures,  the 
new  company  will  release  one  two-reel 
feature,  picture  a  month  which  will  era- 
body  an  educational  idea.  This  series 
will  be  called  "Truth  Productions," 
named  after  the  slogan  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs   of   the  World. 

Mr.  Levej'  has  been  retained  by  the 
Association  of  Chemical  Industries  to 
make  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the 
history  of  dyes,  explosives,  medicines, 
automobiles,  aeroplanes,  paint,  leather, 
electrical  supplies  and  food  preservatives. 

Temporary  offices  for  Harr>'  Levey, 
Inc..  have  been  opened  at  the  Hotel  As- 
tor,  while  the  permanent  offices  are  being 
equipped.  Production  studios  are  at  209 
East   124   Street,   New  York. 


"  System  "  Will  Have  Own  Building 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company  will  move  from  its  pres 
ent  quarters  at  Madison  and  Wabash  in 
Chicago,  to  its  own  new  building.- located 
at   Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  streets. 
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Why    the   New    York    Central   Advertises 

The  Public  Owns  This  Great  Utility  and  the 
Printed  Message  Is  An  Accounting  of 
Stewardship,  As  Well  As  a  Business  Builder 

By  A.  H.  SMITH 

President    of    the    New    York    Central    Lines 


THll  New  York  Central  lines  are 
advertising,  primarily,  for  the 
same  reason  which  induces  any  good, 
far-sighted  business  concern  to  ad- 
vertise. They  wish  to  acquaint  the 
jiublic  with  the  facts  concerning  the 
service  they  are  able  to  offer,  so  that 
they  may  obtain  the 
business  to  which 
that  service  entitles 
them. 

\Vith  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to 
their  owners,  the 
transportation  s  y  '^- 
tems  of  the  count  r\ 
have  again  become 
competitive.  Each 
will  carry  passen- 
gers and  freight  and 
prosper  according  to 
the  equipment,  t  h  f- 
facilities  and  the  or- 
ganization it  is  able 
to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public. 
There  is  another 
reason  for  advertis- 
ing. This  is  a  new 
era  in  railroading. 
One  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroading 
in  this  country  has 
been  written.  With 
the  return  of  the 
roads  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  pass- 
age of  the  n  e  V,- 
Transportation  Act, 
a  fresh  page  is  be- 
fore us.  Conditions 
governing  the  man- 
agement of  the  rail- 
roads d  i  ff  e  r  com- 
pletely now  from 
what  they  were  iti 
the  past.  The  at- 
titude of  fhe  public 
toward  railroads, 
the  future  of  the  roads  themselves, 
v.hich,  in  effect,  means  the  future  of 
the  industrial  system  of  America, 
will  depend  largely  on  the  degree  of 
understanding  b}'  the  public  of  the 
railroads  and  the  conditions  they 
now  face. 

In  the  opening  advertisement  of 
those  the  New  York  Central  lines  are 
now  running,  this  paragraph  was 
written: 


"We  purpose  to  discuss  frankly 
with  the  public  our  policies,  our 
ideals,  our  service,  our  equipment, 
our  personnel.  We  want  to  retain 
old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones  on 
the  basis  of  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding.     Thus  we  can  serve 


the  public  as  it  should  be  served  by 
a  modern,  efficient  railroad." 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  the  pub- 
lic know  fully  and  accurately  what 
our  policies  are,  why  they  have  been 
adopted,  what  our  problems  are, 
what  our  ideals  are,  how  nearly  we 
come  to  realization  of  them  and  why 
we  may  not  come  more  nearly  to 
that  realization. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 


talk  in  America  about  government 
ownership  of  railroads — ^that  is,  pub- 
lic ownership.  The  fact  is  that  the 
public  owns  the  railroads  today, 
through  the  ownership  of  their  se- 
curities by  individuals  and  such 
groups  of  individuals  as  savings 
banks,  insurance 
companies  and  the 
like.  The  public  not 
only  owns  the  rail- 
roads, but  the  pub- 
lic now  c  o  n  t  r  o  1  .s 
them,  through  the 
enlarged  powers 
and  functions  of  the 
Interstate 
Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  be- 
fore. Their  man- 
agement, their  op- 
e  r  a  t  i  o  n,  their  re- 
ceipts, their  profits, 
are  under  the  super- 
vision and  control 
of  the  public's  of- 
fi  c  i  a  1  representa- 
tives. 

Because  of  these 
conditions,  we  are 
advertising.  Our  ad- 
vertising is,  so  to 
speak,  an  account- 
ing of  our  steward- 
ship. We  feel  that 
it  is  due  to  the  pub- 
lic and  due  to  us. 

We  believe  that  it 
will    inevitably   pro- 
mote  a   greater   de- 
gree of  understand- 
ing of  the  far-reacJi- 
ing    and    important 
problems  of  our 
lines  today,   and   so 
will    bring    about    a 
solution    of    those 
problems  advantage- 
ous to  us  and  to  the  public  which  we 
serve — by  service  to   which  we  are 
able  to  continue  opjerating  our  roads. 
We  feel  sure,  from  comment  which 
comes   to   us,    that   it   is   doing  just 
that,    and    in   this   day   to   build    up 
friendship  for  our  system  and  enlist 
the  cxxjperation  of  the  public   is  to 
take  a  long  step  forward  toward  bet- 
ter times  for  .\mierican  industrj'  and 
the  American  people. 
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How  the  Multigraph  Made  Good  in  France 

Patient  Effort  Required  to  Revise  French  Selling 
Ideas  Has  Been  Well  Worth  the  Time  and  Trouble 
in      the      Volume      of      Sales      Thus      Created 

An   Authorized   Interview    with 

O.  JOHN  JOB 


ctor    of    the    International    Multigraph    Com^jany 


You  CAN'T  BUY  a  Multi- 
graph  unless  you  need  it," 
has  become  one  of  the  best-known 
slogans  in  American  advertising, 
and  its  trutli  reflects  the  broatl  and 
wise  policy  of  service  whidi  has 
characterized  the  activities  of  the 
American  Multigraph  Sales  Com- 
pany and  which  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Multigraph's  suc- 
cess in  demonstrating  its  usefulness. 

The  export  business  of  the  Inter- 
national Multigraph  Coinpam'  began 
in  1908  in  England,  spreading  to  Ger- 
many in  1909  and  to  France  in  the 
same  year.  The  policy  of  proving 
the  machine's  usefulness  before  ac- 
cepting an  order  was  held  to  in  the 
export  field  as  rigidly  as  at  home. 
The  French  are  a  conservative  na- 
tion, and  it  soon  was  found  that 
it  was  not  enough  for  the  Paris 
office  simply  to  announce  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Directeur  positively  would 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  a  Multigraph 
unless  his  company  needed  it,  but 
that  it  was  a  good  stift'  problem  to 
make  him  realize  that  he  should 
buy  it  when  he  did  need  it! 

The  task  of  building  the  sales  and 
service  organization  for  the  Multi- 
graph  in  France  fell  to  O.  John 
Job,  an  American,  who  had  long 
it\ed  in  England  and  who  was  ex- 
jjerienced  in  the  sale  of  office  ap- 
pliances all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  So,  to  Mr.  Job  I  went, 
to  find  out  just  how  he  had  ar- 
rived at  success  in  overcoming,  for 
the  Multigraph,  the  proverbial 
French  prejudice  against  new  meth- 
ods. 

MANY  OBSTACLES  OVERCOME 

The  first  sales  efforts  in  Paris 
revealed,  many  obstacles  which  are 
typical  of  the  difficulties  which  lie 
before  every  American  manufact- 
urer entering  the  French  field,  and 
the  solving  of  which  are  a  matter 
of  interest  to  every  exporter,  pres- 
ent or  prospective.  It  was  found 
that  the  most  effective  methods  for 
creating  sales  at  home  not  only 
failed  to  produce  results,  but  ac- 
tually caused  offense  in  dealing  with 
the  head  of  a  French  concern. 

At  home,  the  salesman  had  gone 
directly  to  the  point  of  telling  the 
prospect  that  the  Multigraph  might 
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be  able  to  cause  marked  economies 
in  the  prospect's  printing  bills,  but 
that  he  the  salesman,  would  like  to 
have  the  prospect  meet  him  half 
way,  for  his  own  sake,  and  show 
the  salesman  what  printed  matter 
he  used  during  a  year,  and  what 
his  printer's  bills  amounted  to.  With 
this  data  before  him,  the  intelligent 
salesman  could  quickly  determine 
where  the  Multigraph's  utility  lay 
for  that  concern,  and  he  could  pre- 
sent comparative  figures  to  prove 
his  sales  argument  for  the  machine. 

\\'hat  then  could  be  a  better 
method  to  follow  with  the  French 
prospects  as  well?  Proverbially 
thrifty,  this  demonstrated  economy 
surely  would  appeal  to  any  French- 
man and  close  the  deal.  And  it 
might  have — if  the  salesman  ever 
had  gotten  as  far  as  preparing  his 
little  table  of  comparisons.  But  here 
the  obstacles  arose!  "Sir,  you  wish 
to  see  all  the  printing  that  is  exe- 
cuted for  the  personal  use  of  my 
business  "'  Sir  !  You  demand  to  know 
how  much  I  choose  to  pay  to  m\- 
printer?  Ah!  that  is  too  much — 
that  is  MY  affair!  Sir,  I  must 
request  that  you  be  sufficiently 
obliging  to  leave  my  office!" 

It  was  soon  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  co-operation  with  the 
prospect  in  his  problems  would  not 
be  successful  in  France.  Any  ques- 
tion concerning  his  business  invari- 
ably aroused  suspicion  and  brought 
guarded  replies,  if  any.  Sometimes 
general  figures  on  economy  could 
be  left  for  the  prospect  to  make  his 
own  comparisons,  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  but  a  decision  would  be 
difficult   to   obtain. 

The  same  methods  had  been  fol- 
lowed quite  satisfactorily  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  and  there  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  no  need  for  a 
change.  Here  was  a  great  stumb- 
ling block  in  the  road  of  progres-; 
— tradition.  They  had  done  with- 
oui  the  Multigraph ;  others  were 
doing  without  it — whv  do  different- 
ly' 

TURNING  THE  THOUGHT  ABOUT 

In  this  very  argument  against  in- 
stalling the  machine  was  finally 
found  the  most  powerful  selling 
force    FOR    it.      The    sales    appeal 


was  completely  changed  and  cen- 
tered upon  citing  the  example  of 
large  and  prominent  concerns  who 
were  using  the  machine  with  suc- 
cess, thereby  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  the  new  prosiiect  to  do 
likewise. 

This  change  of  approach  proved 
effective,  although  at  first  reference 
was  limited  to  American  concerns 
known  in  France.  The  first  import- 
tant  sales  were  several  months  in 
being  closed,  but  here  example 
made  others  easier  and  the  business 
grew,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
cut  down  both  orders  and  deliv- 
eries. The  Paris  office  remained 
open  even  through  the  periods  when 
the  German  onrush  threatened  the 
city  and  many  other  businesses  were 
momentarily   abandoned. 

^^'ith  a  diminished  force  and 
practically  nothing  to  sell,  the  prin- 
cipal activity  during  this  period  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  service  de- 
partment for  the  machines  already 
sold. 

But  groundwork  for  the  future 
could  be  done,  even  at  a  time  when 
only  essential  business  activities 
were  going  forward,  when  trans- 
portation was  difficult  and  when 
the  factory  in  Cleveland  had  turned 
its  entire  output  to  war  production, 
making  thousands  of  time  fuses  for 
"75"  shells  per  day.  Enough  ma- 
chines were  retained  in  the  Paris 
office  for  demonstration,  and  sales 
were  made  for  delivery  in  an  un- 
certain and  distant  future. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, shipments  commenced  ag^in 
and  sales  have  kept  far  ahead  of 
deliveries  ever  since.  This  is  due 
to  the  preparation  work  done  by 
the  small  sales  force  during  the 
war,  when  they  had  nothing  to  sell 
and  when  many  sales  organizations 
had   shut   down  entirely. 

The  salesmen  in  the  Paris  office 
are  French,  but  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  American  principles 
of  selling  as  well  as  thoroughly 
familiarized  with  the  operation  of 
the  machine  and  its  man}-  possibili- 
ties for  usefulness. 

TRAINING   THE   SELLING   FORCE 

A   new   salesman   is   given   a  two 

\.'eek>'  course  of  instruction  before 
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The  New  York 
Globe 

Offers     the    general     advertiser      his     most 

effective   means  for  reaching  a  selected 

group   of  prosperous  New  Yorkers, 

The    Globe   does    not    boast   of    largest   cir- 
culation or  heaviest  volume   of  adver- 
tising,   but    delivers    profitable 
returns    on  money  spent    in 
its    columns. 

The    Globe    exercises   greatest   care    regard- 
ing the    advertising    it    accepts,    and 
its  readers  have  confidence  in 
what    it  prints. 
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he  is  sent  out.  Then  he  is  as- 
signed a  definite  and  intensive  terri- 
tory, given  a  list  of  a  few  good 
prospects  to  start  on,  and  goes 
forth.  Beyond  this  start,  the  sales- 
man finds  his  own  prospects.  How- 
ever, he  is  required  to  do  two 
things;  he  must  remain  within  his 
territory  and  he  must  turn  in  a  re- 
port of  every  new  prospect  with  the 
name  of  the  buyer,  to  be  added  to 
the  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Job  has  frequent  chats  with 
his  salesmen  and  in  checking  their 
prospects  gives  them  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  their  follow-up,  and 
keeps  the  principles  of  constructive 
salesmanship  constantly  before 
them. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  Mr. 
Jobs  selling  principles  will  not 
sound  in  the  least  original  or  per- 
haps even  interesting  if  you  have 
not  tried  to  direct  a  French  sales 
force  yourself.  If  you  have  done 
so,  however,  you  will  realize  what 
taot  it  requires,  and  how  totally 
different  is  the  foreign  conception 
of  selling  which  Mr.  Job  had  to 
change. 

The  French  salesman  is  first  of 
all  in  business  for  himself.  He 
may  represent  a  large  house  but 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm, 
his  commission  is  his  only  interest, 
and  in  principle  he  carries  his  busi- 
ness in  his  hat.  He  may  be  selling 
motor  trucks,  but  if  he  hears  of 
someone  who  wants  to  buy  a  large 
quantity  of  madras  shirting  or 
leather  or  sugar,  he  will  negotiate 
a  meeting  between  buyer  and  seller 
and  expect  a  commission  for  his 
pains.  Or  it  may  be  merely  an  in- 
troduction of  one  friend  to  another 
but  if  business  results  he  will  have 
his  little  rake-oflf. 

In  France  no  one  seems  above 
accepting  a  little  tip.  If  you  give 
an  extra  penny  to  the  street-car 
conductor  or  the  postman,  he  will 
raise  his  cap  and  thank  you  pro- 
fusely. On  the  higher  levels,  it 
takes  on  the  dignity  of  a  "commis- 
sion" or  a  share  in  the  profits  from 
the  deal,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  right  up  to  the  bank  presi- 
dent. 

FRENCH  IDEAS  OF  COMMISSIONS 

I  am  tempted  to  digress  far 
enough  to  tell  you  of  an  American 
friend  who  was  here  with  the  army 
and  had  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  fine  old  French  gentleman  and 
his  family.  He  happened  to  be  able 
to  do  a  business  favor  for  this 
Frenchman  which  netted  the  latter 
a  good  profit.  Tlie  old  gentleman 
was  delighted  but  desired  to  pay  my 
friend  a  share  of  his  gains.     When 


the  American  explained  that  what 
he  had  done  was  very  simple,  that 
it  had  been  a  pleasure,  and  that  he 
wanted  no  money  for  it,  the  whole 
family  at  first  insisted,  thinking  that 
my  friend  had  not  understood.  Then 
they  became  extremely  puzzled  by 
such  a  lack  of  good  sense  in  an 
American  who  is  the  most  practical 
of  persons,  and  this  condition  lasted 
for  several  da>s.  Finally  the  old 
gentleman  saw  the  light,  as  he 
thought;  if  the  American  did  not 
take  money,  then  is  must  be  because 
he  wanted  something  else;  what 
could  that  be?     Ah!  he  knew. 

The  next  time  the  young  officer 
visited  the  house  the  air  of  un- 
certainty was  gone  antl  the  family 
was  more  cordial  than  ever  before. 
But  soon  he  found  himself  bound 
to  ofifer  refusals  more  delicate  yet 
more  emphatic  than  ever.  The 
Frenchman  had  decided  that  if  my 
voung  friend  would  not  accept 
money,  it  was  because  he  desired 
instead,  the  hand  of  his  daughter! 
After  an  uncomfortable  half-hour, 
the  family  was  convinced  that 
Americans  will  do  things  for  their 
friends  without  thought  of  personal 
reward,  but  that  particular  friend- 
ship was   severely  strained. 

The  members  of  the  Multigraph 
Paris  sales  force  have  become  used 
to  American  methods.  They  turn  in 
their  reports  so  that  the  office  can 
build  an  accurate  maihng  list  for  fol- 
low-up letters  and  literature.  But 
they  require  constant  help  in  the  way 
of  practical  suggestions  to  meet  any 
new  circumstances  in  their  selling. 

It  is  verj-  difficult  to  bring  the 
French  salesman  out  of  the  "order 
taker"  class  into  the  field  of  con- 
structive selling ;  to  make  him  see  the 
possibility  of  two  orders  where  only 
one  grew  before.  The  same  short- 
coming is  evident  in  French  advertis- 
ing. The  poster  is  the  most  general 
form,  and  newspaper  and  magazine 
copy  follow  the  most  primitive  style 
of  poster  copy  as  well. 

The  extent  of  French  "copy-ap- 
peal" is  to  fix  the  name  of  the  prod- 
uct in  the  public  mind.  Many  of  the 
first  advertising  successes  in  the 
United  States  were  made  in  this  way 
for  household  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption. It  is  limited,  however,  to 
products  for  which  there  is  a  fixed 
demand  and  for  which  it  is  just  a 
choice  of  asking  for  one  brand  or 
for  another.  If  a  man  has  his  mind 
made  up  that  he  cannot  do  another 
ilay  without  a  new  stove  for  his  par- 
lor, there  are  several  makes  that  will 
clang  for  his  attention  from  the  last 
page  of  his  newspaper,  from  the 
walls    of    the    subway    station,    and 
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from  the  fence  he  passes  on  his 
home.  But  should  he  not  be  positive- 
ly determined  to  buy  a  stove  of  some 
sort  at  any  cost,  there  is  nothing  in 
French  advertising  to  make  him  re- 
alize the  comfort  he  is  missing  or  the 
daily  waste  of  fuel  that  is  going  on 
in  his  home  until  he  buys  a  Hades 
Heater.  In  short,  in  selling  or  in  ad- 
vertising, the  French  will  compete 
for  a  share  of  an  existing  market, 
but  they  never,  never  think  of  broad- 
ening that  demand  or  of  creating  a 
new  one. 

The  Multigraph  Company  is  not 
the  only  American  firm  employing 
French  salesmen.  Many  others  have 
found  it  the  most  satisfactory  plan, 
but  they  are  doing  the  same  educa- 
tional work  as  Mr.  Job.  This  foun- 
dation work  is  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  firms  employing  the  salesmen,  but 
it  is  bound  in  time  to  have  a  broad 
effect  on  all  French  merchandising. 
When  the  day  comes  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  service  in  selling  are  learned 
and  practised,  it  will  be  due  to  those 
who,  with  patience,  now  are  showing 
the  wax. 


"Kaladians"  Have   Special  Edition 

"Kalamazoo  at  a  late  hour  this  after- 
noon is  absolutely  brainless." 

This  statement,  which  made  Kalamazoo 
citizens  stare  when  they  read  it  in  an 
extra  edition  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Ind.) 
Gazette  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
June  24,  was  the  Gacette's  unique  way  of 
announcing  that  the  Kalamazoo  Adver- 
tising League  had  pulled  up  stakes  and 
moved  to  Gull  Lake  for  its  annual  outing. 

A  full  front  page  of  the  extra  edition 
given  over  to  the  Kaladians  and  their 
"doings,"  with  cartoons,  personalia,  a 
picture  of  Clifford  V.  Buttlemen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  League,  and  eight  crowded 
Kaladian  columns  of  humorous  "news 
matter"  provided  a  unique  record  of  the 
outing. 

Sales  for  1919  Nearly  Doubled 

The  National  Acme  Company  reports 
May  sales  totaled  $1,712,994.  against 
$825,084  in  May,  1919,  and  net  profits 
$560,987,  compared  with  $212,525.  For 
five  months  ended  May  31,  sales  were 
$8,017,039,  against  $4,427,633  in  the  1919 
period  and  net  profits,  $2,647,971,  against 
$1,260,585.  

O.  J.  Gude  Erects  Largest  Typewriter 

The  largest  electric  t>-pewritor  in  the 
world  has  been  erected  at  Broadway  and 
46th  street,  NevV  York,  by  the  O.  J. 
Gude  Company,  in  a  spectacular  electric 
display  featuring  the  Hooven  typewriter. 
It  is '28  feet  by  35  feet  and  includes 
1,578  globes. 

Maddock,   Manager   of   A.   P.   Hill   Co. 

R.  S.  Maddock,  formerly  in  charge  of 
all  advertising  and  sales  promotion  work 
for  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Daj'ton, 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  Albert  P.  Hill  Co., 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency,  in  the 
capacity  of  general  manager. 

Edward  O'Fallon,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Company,  atid  the 
Merge'nthaler  Linotype  Company,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Hill  copy  staff. 
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Collier  s , 
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Kelly-Springfield 
and  Collier's 

Collier's  has  been 
chosen  as  a  leading 
factor  in  the 
Kelly-Springfield 
national  advertis- 
ing campaign. 
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We  Just  Wonder  When  Reading  Advertisements — 


■whether    the    he-Venus  in  the  collAr 
ads  ever  gels  tired  of  his  choker 


if  the  serene   ha-ppincss  ,. 

of  the  family  circle  ^      ' 

shov%?n  in  underwear  c^^  Ui/iW 

a.ds  is  ever  -        Jjf-^ 

ruffled                ^-Ji^A^  t 


if  the  folks  in  automobile  ads 

ever  rebel 

atheinj  ^^^  m^      .^ 

mide  to 
look  so 
Small  \^J  i^i  ((§fj~^_ 


whether  the  men 

in  the  shaving - 

soap  ads  ever 

stop  Smiling 


whether  the  duck 
smoking  a  corn-  cob 
pipe  of   PA   ever 
lets  his  furnace  ^o 
Oh  a,  vacation 


by   Arlist    Stanley    on 


fouml   ill   llie  CoriK.ll    "Widov 


Lee  W.  Maxwell  Wins  Golf  Tourna- 
ment— Elected  President 

Lee  \\'.  ^laxwell,  \  icc--pi-esi(ltiit  of  the 
Crovvcll  Publisihing  Company,  in  defeat- 
ing R.  G.  W'orthington  with  a  score  of 
79,  won  the  tournament  of  the  American 
Golf  Association  of  Advertising  Interests 
held  at  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  recently. 
Maxwell  beat  Roy  Barnhill  in  the  semi- 
finals and  W'orthington  won  from  Paul 
Lewis. 

For  the  1920  season,  the  association 
elected  the  followTing  officers :  Lee  \V. 
Maxwell,  president,  W.  G.  O'Brien,  first 
vice-president;  Frank  Finney,  second 
vice-president ;  and  Ray  Wilkins,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  following  summary  of.  the  tourna- 
ment gives  the  winners  in  each  flight : 

First  flight  won  by  Lee  W.  Maxwell, 
defeating  R.  G.  W'orthington,  4  and  2 
in  36  holes. 

Second  flight  won  by  D,  L.  Hedges, 
defeating  G.  P.  Hedges,  3  and  2. 

Third  flight  won  by  R.  C.  HoUie,  de- 
feating W".  G.  Lasher,  6  and  5. 

Fourth  flight  won  by  Frank  X\-e.  de- 
feating R.  H.  Tibbs,  5  and  3. 

Fifth  flight  won  by  F.  C.  Little  (this 
is  the  famous  hole  in  one),  defeating  T. 
E.   Conklin,  4  and  3. 

The  Beaten  eight  of  the  first  sixteen 
was  won  by  E.  W.  Conklin, 

The  Beaten  eight  of  the  second  sixteen 
was  won  by  C.  E.  Titchner. 

The  Beaten  eight  of  the  third  sixteen 
was  won  by  R.  G.  W'ard. 

The  beaten  eight  of  the  fourth  sixteen 
was  won  by  F.  L.  W'urrburg. 

The  Beaten  eight  of  the  fifth  sixteen 
was  won  by  Guy  Bolte. 


The  low  net  of  the  Saturday  handicap 
tournament  was  won  by  E.  K.  Gordon. 

The  women's  putting  contest  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Bird,  with  a  remarkable  score 
of  31. 


Wales  Agency  Girls  Defeat  Men  in 
Baseball 

The  ladies'  baseball  team  of  the  Wales 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York,  which  was 
formed  last  year,  defeated  the  men's 
team  by  the  score,  7-6,  at  the  annual  out- 
ing of  the  agency,  held  at  Bear  Mountain 
last  Saturday.  A  feature  of  the  close, 
well-played  game  was  a  fast  triple  play 
by  the  men's  team. 

An  original  souvernir  of  the  outing 
was  a  little  paper,  called  "The  Prints  of 
Wales."  It  was  gotten  out  by  the  "under- 
lings" of  the  agency  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  sanction  of  the  executives,  and 
was  filled  with  advertisements  burlesqued 
in  real  humorous  style  modem  adver- 
tising. 


Duluth  Advertising  Club  Elects 

A.  H.  Weigel,  of  the  Duluth  Glass 
Block  Store,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  Advertising  Club. 
John  Shadbolt,  of  the  Stone,  Ordean, 
Wells  Co.,  was  made  vice-president ;  A. 
T.  S.  'Yates,  Andresen  Ryan  Coffee  Co., 
secretary,  and  Louis  G.  Castle,  Xorthern 
Xational  Bank,  treasurer. 


Michigan  Press  Women  Elect  Officers 

Helen  Ashton  Williams,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, was  elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
Women's  Press  Association,  at  the  con- 
vention at  Jackson,  Mich.,  recently.  Oth- 
ers   elected    were :    'Vice-presidents,    Mrs. 


Fred  Gage,  Battle  Creek;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gage,  Saginaw;  Irene  Pomeroy  Shields, 
Bay  City;  Florence  Brooks,  Jackson; 
Mina  H.  Varnum,  Detroit ;  recording  sec- 
retary, Clara  D.  Pierson,  Stanton;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Maybcl  Grissonx, 
Grand  Ledge. 


Street   &   Finney    Hold   Picnic 

The  employees  of  Street  &  Finney,  Xevv 
York  advertising  agency,  motored  on 
Monday  to  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  water 
sports,  dancing  and  baseball  were  en- 
joyed, not  to  say  anjthing  about  the 
"eats"  and  lemonade  with  real  sugar  in  it. 


South  Bend  Advertising  Club  Re-elects 
Mac  Donald 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Bend  Advertising  Club,  C.  A.  MacDonald 
was  reelected  president,  Lew  Fleming 
was  elected  vice-president,  H.  R.  Paxton 
was  chosen  secretary  and  W'.  G.  Jeschke 
was  made  treasurer. 


LTnited   Cigar   Sales  and   Earnings 
Increase 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company  sales 
during  May  were  $6,823,443,  a  new  high 
record,  exceeding  the  corresponding 
month  last  year  by  $1,447,043  or  27.6  per 
ctnit.  Net  earnings  of  the  company  for 
May  showed  an  increase  over  100  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 

year.  

"  System  "  Opens  in  Cleveland 

Happer  Payne  has  opened  a  Cleveland 
branch  office  for  System,  at  514  National 
City  Building.  Mr.  Pa\ne  will  repre- 
sent the  publication  in  Northern  Ohio 
and  Detroit. 
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The  Problem  of  Selling  a  Long  Line 

There  Must  Be  Some  String  That  Will 
Keep  the  "Beads  of  Your  Business"  Linked 
Together,  and  This  May  Help  Provide  One 


By  J.  K.  FRASER 

.ident,    the    Blackmail    Company,    New    York 


AX  EXPERIENCED  sales 
manager  says — "I  can  always 
tell  whether  a  company  is  under 
n'.anufacturing  domination  or  under 
selling  domination  by  the  length  of 
its    line." 

He  has  found,  he  sa}  s,  that  man- 
ufacturing control  tends  to  produce 
a  big  unwieldly  line  of  merchan- 
dise. Selling  control,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  produce  a  compact 
line,  which  can  readily  be  handled 
through  the  sales  force. 

I  have  checked  this  observation 
against  my  own  experience  and  can- 
not concur.  I  know  companies 
whose  sales  forces  are  constanth' 
calling  for  new  items  to  meet  com- 
petition. I  know  companies  whose 
manufacturing  department  is  con- 
stantly making  new  items  to  cover 
some '  field  dominated  by  a  com- 
petitor. 

In  some  cases  the  manufacturing 
end  exercises  a  wise  veto  on  goods 
the  sales  department  wants.  In 
other  cases  the  sales  department 
keeps  up  a  constant  plea  to  hold 
down  the   line. 

If,  as  an  outsider,  }ou  have  at- 
tended a  sales  meeting  of  a  long- 
line  house,  the  chances  are  you 
have  felt  as  if  you  were  inside  a 
kaleidoscope. 

THE    EXCHANGE  OF  VIEWS 

The  man  from  Indiana  takes  the 
floor  and  harps  on  the  demerits  of 
Xo.   7-1 1. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
would  like  to  see  a  change  in  Xo. 
7-1 1-44. 

Mr.  Metropolitan  salesman  puts 
in  a  plea  for  a  new  No.  tooi  to  sat- 
ihfy  the  East  Side  trade. 

Item  by  item  the  black  sheep  are 
brought  out  and  exercised ;  the  good 
Old  stands-bys  are  patted  on  the 
back;  the  swarm  of  fledglings  for 
next  season's  catalog  are  sifted 
through  a  screen  of  tired,  scattered 
minds. 

Each  turn  of  the  conversation 
seems  to  develop  a  new  sales  pat- 
tern to  be  studied.  Each  pattern 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  relation 
to   the   others. 

The  jobbing  salesman  has  long 
been  held  up  as  the  last  gasp  in 
passive  salesmanship. 

His   long   line   casts   the   die. 

In     some     mvsterious     way,     his 


brother,  who  carries  a  long  line  for 
some  manufacturer,  is  expected  to 
rise  out  of  the  mire  and  vitalize 
every  item  in  the  thick  calalogue 
he  carries. 

It   can't   be  done. 

It  isn't  done. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  man 
who  could  not  see  the  forest  on  ac- 
count of  the  trees.  In  his  groping, 
lie  should  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
long-line  sales  force  which  can't 
see  its  selling  story  on  account  of 
the    merchandise. 

THE    STRING   OF    BUSINESS    BEADS 

To  illustrate  the  point,  I  have 
had  strung  up  a  small  handful  of 
irregular   shaped   and   sized  beads. 

Before  the  thread  was  run 
through,  we  had  merely  a  bunch 
of  beads,  each  rolling  around  at  its 
own  will,  none  subject  to  influence 
from  the  others.  The  thread  made 
them   cohesive. 

In  that  thread,  lies  the  selling 
salvation  of  the  long-line  house. 

Somewhere  in  every  line  there  is 
a  selling  thread,  perhaps  slender, 
which  will  string  through  every 
item  in  the  line.  If  the  thread  were 
not  there,  the  items  couldn't  come 
out  of  the  same  business  organiza- 
tion. Until  that  thread  is  found 
and  used,  we  will  have  a  sales 
force  selling  scattered,  unrelated 
items  in  place  of  a  sales  force  which 
is  really  selling  a  line. 

But  where  is  the  thread?  What 
is  it?  How  can  it  be  put  into  use- 
ful selling   form.'' 

These  are  no  problems  for  the 
average  salesman  on  the  road  to 
wrestle   with. 

Thev  are  problems  for  the  best 
executive  minds  in  the  business — 
those  with  the  fullest  access  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  business 
undertaking. 

ADVERTISING    THE    THREAD 
OF  THE   "long  line" 

Advertising  has  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities for  supplying  at  least  one 
strong  strand  in  this  thread.  But 
to  supply  eVen  a  strand,  the  adver- 
tising must  be  studied  with  the 
thread  problem  in  mind.  Then  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  working 
mind  of   the  average   sales   force. 

I  once  talked  with  a  long-line 
manufacturer  who   complained   that 


his  men  sold  too  many  of  their  low- 
priced,  low-profit  goods,  and  too 
few  from  the  high-priced,  high- 
proht    end. 

THE    FEATURES     WERE     "BURIED" 

In  the  search  for  clews  I  asked 
for  typical  order  sheets.  These  or- 
ders sheets  all  started  with  the  low- 
priced  goods  and  continued  down 
the  sheet  to  the  point  where  the 
salesmen  succumbed  to  writer's 
cramp,  or  the  buyer  lost  his  breath. 

One  or  two  items  from  the  profit 
line  were  then  tucked  onto  the  end 
of  an  impressive  looking  order — 
the  kind  of  order  that  was  turning 
this  manufacturer  into  a  sales  pes- 
simist. 

As  the  order  sheets  all  began  and 
ended  in  the  same  way,  I  naturally 
asked  to  see  the  catalogue.  And 
there  was  the  answer. 

The  printing  press  had  guided 
this  company's  whole  selling  pro- 
cedure backwards.  The  plot  of  the 
catalogue  opened  on  page  one  with 
the  lowest  priced  competitive  staples 
in  the  line.  Along  toward  the  mid- 
dle it  warmed  up  to  some  of  the 
medium  grade  goods.  The  curious 
buyer  who  wanted  to  know  how  the 
plot  reall}-  ended  could  turn  to  the 
back  pages  and  there  find  tucked 
away,  just  before  "Finis,"  the  high 
quality  goods  that  this  company 
most  wanted  to  sell. 

The  house  had  simply  not  studied 
its  own  problem  of  selling  a  line. 
It  made  items,  priced  items,  preach- 
ed items.  Then  it  turned  the  sales- 
men loose  to  do  their  best  with  a 
misguided  catalogue  hung  about 
their  necks. 

The  case,  of  course,  is  extreme. 
It  typifies,  however,  a  lack  of  ex- 
ecutive study  of  line-selling,  which 
is  getting  many  a  long-line  sales 
force  into   trouble. 

We  are  coming  into  times  when 
salesmen  must  go  back  to  work. 
The  long-line  house  should  recog- 
nize that  a  most  iinportant  part  of 
the  salesman's  work  must  be  done 
for  him. 

The  sales  force,  unaided,  will 
never  effectively  handle  the  scat- 
tered handful  of  beads. 

It  needs  a  selling  thread  to  string 
them  on. 

You  must  supply  it. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


"Suppose  Your  Name  is  Joe,"  Are  You  Sold  on  The 
Sales  Talk  of  This  Folder? 

How  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  Company's  Charlie  Ritter  Broad- 
side Is  Attracting  Dealer  Attention  and  Selling  61  Varnish 


By  L.  H.  HARVEY 

Assistant  Advertising   Manager,   Pratt   &    Lambert,    Inc 


IF  A  DEALER  were  reading  your 
broadside,  and  one  of  those  really 
"welcome"  salesmen  walked  in, 
would  he  keep  on  reading  your 
broadside,  or  would  he  drop  it  and 
chat  with  the  genial  traveller? 

Mighty  few  of  us  would  stake  our 
bet  against  the  salesman.  "He's  hu- 
man," you  say.  "You  can't  expect 
cold  type  to  carry  the  warmth  and 
interest  of  a  red-blooded  man — a 
man  who  knows  his  trade  and  has 
won  their  personal  interest." 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  our 
printed  matter  must  necessarily  lack 
that  breath  of  humanity  which  puts 
the  vital  spark  of  action  into  the  per- 
sonal solicitation.  Suppose  our 
broadsides  are  created  with  the  men- 
tal slant  of  the  salesman — suppose  a 
salesman  wrote  them  just  as  he 
would  talk  to  a  dealer.  Couldn't  he 
get  his  personality,  his  man-to-man 
conviction,  across  to  the  dealer  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  he  would  in 
a  personal  call? 

"suppose  your  name  is  joe" 

That's  the  idea  of  the  "Charley 
Ritter"  folder.  Charley  Ritter  is  one 
of  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  Salesmen — a 
man  wphose  personality  is  apparent  in 
his  photograph.  So  Charlev  does  all 
the  talking  in  this  broadside — not  a 
"nice,  little  mess  of  words"  but  plain, 
straight  selling  talk. 

The  folder  starts  with  a  self  cover 
which  portrays  Charley's  genial  pro- 
file in  generous  proportions.  No 
time  is  lost,  Charlie  starts  right  in 
and  says,  "Suppose  your  name  is 
Joe — and  mine  is  Charlie."  It's  just 
the  frank,  simple  introduction  of  a 
good  salesman  to  a  good  business 
man. 

Opening  up  the  folder,  the  dealer 
is  greeted  by  a  full  figure  view  of 
Charlie,  with  arm  extended  to  shake 
hands.  Salesman-like,  he  develops 
his  good  opening  like  this  : 

"And  suppose  I  come  into  your  store, 
give  you  my  hand,  and  say,  'Hello  Joe!' 
— You've  known  me  a  long  time,  and 
we're  old  friends.  We've  done  business 
tcgeither  for  3'ears,  or  perhaps  wc 
haven't,  but,  anyvray,  you  know  me  so 
well  that  you  are  glad  to  call  me  Charlie 
and  I  call  you   Toe! 

"This  trip  I  come  along  and  say,  "Joe, 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  five  rninutes 


of  your  time — just  five  minutes  and  I'm 
through. 

"Joe,  we've  got  a  pet  child  in  our  fam- 
ily-Hthe  Pratt  &  Lambert  Family.  That 
pet  child  is  '61'  Floor  Varnish  and  that 
pet  child  is  just  about  grown  up  now  and 
is  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you.  Since  we 
added  the  line  of  colors  two  years  ago 
the  sales  of  "bi'  have  tripled.  That's  a 
faot,  Joe,  and  the  most  of  the  dealers  who 
handle  it  have  tripled  their  sales  on  '61' 
and  some  have  done  even  better !" 

SELLING  THE   NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

From  that  point,  Charlie  goes  over 
all  the  details  with  Joe.  In  one  place, 
Charlie  is  shown  holding  a  display 
rack  in  his  hand.  Two  other  views 
show  him  pointing  to  the  assortments 
and  selling  helps  that  are  included  in 
two  introductory  propositions. 

The  folder  opens  us,  as  a  final 
smash,  to  a  big  spread  where  a  life- 
size,  full-face  picture  of  smiling 
Charlie  appears  holding  in  his  hand 
full-size  reproductions  of  the  "61" 
ads  in  general  magazines.  Continu- 
ing in  salesman-language,  Charlie 
points  out  the  size  of  this  campaign, 
reaching  some  eight  million  circula- 
tion each  month,  and  makes  the  deal- 
er see  how  the  campaign  works  for 
him.  Let's  listen  a  moment  to  some 
points  of  Charlie's  exposition  of  this 
campaign : 

"'Sow,  Joe,  here's  where  wc  come  to  the 
Main  Tent !  Just  feast  your  eyes  on  these 
magazine  ads !  Aren't  they  winners  ? 
Won't  they  help  sell  '61'  for  you,  with 
your  store  all  lit  up  with  that  big  giant 
window  display  or  that  Local  Mailing  and 
Sampling  Campaign  and  the  free  saimple 
cans  working  for  you  on  the  side? 
REAL  SALES  TALK 
"I  know,  Joe,  that  you  may  not  be  as 
strong  for  the  magazine  advertising  as 
you  are  for  the  display  matter  or  the 
sample  cans,  but,  Joe,  it's  the  big  national 
ad\'ertising  that  really  puts  the  punch  be- 
hind a  product.  It  builds  reputation,  char- 
acter and  prestige  for  a  product  and  the 
dealer  that  handles  it. 

".-^nd  these  ads  will  be  working  for  you 
in  your  town  every  month  this  spring. 
These  inagazines  go  to  the  same  kind  of 
people  in  your  town  as  those  who  oome 
into  your  store  and  are  your  best  cus- 
tomers. Bear  that  in  mind,  Joe.  This 
tremendous  magazine  advertising  would 
not  be  worth  anything  to  us  if  it  didn't 
reach  the  right  class  of  people  in  your 
town — in  every  town — and  help  you  sell 
'61.'  That's  why  w-e  want  you  and  every 
other  live  dealer  with  us. 

"I'll  say  to  you,  Joe,  that  when  you 
hitch  up  with  '61'  you  certainly  have  some 
advertising,  as  well  as  real  varnish  back 
of  you." 


Then  the  broadside  closes  with  a 
picture  of  Charlies  going  over  the 
assortment  sheet  with  Joe.  Here's 
Charlie's  final  talk: 

"You  come  along  -with  us,  Joe.  We 
need  you  and  you  need  us.  We  can  prove 
that  you  need  us  if  you  will  just  give 
us  the  opportunity,  and  send  in  the  Post 
Card.  Good-bye,  Joe;  and  send  the  Post 
Card." 

HOW    THE    FOLDER   GOT   ACROSS 

The  post  card  preserves  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  idea  because  another 
pose  of  Charlie  is  on  it,  pencil  in 
hand,  picking  out  the  place  for  the 
signature  and  a  "sign  here,  please." 
The  address  side  of  the  post  card  is 
to  "Charlie,"  care  of  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert. 

Now,  did  this  folder  get  across? 
Yes,  measured  in  actual  post  card 
returns  it  pulled  a  higher  percentage 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Meas- 
ured in  dealer  interest,  this  folder 
seemed  to  develop  an  exceptional 
amount  of  comment.  Letters  are 
still  coming  in  addressed  and  writ- 
ten to  "Charlie"  or  "Friend  Charlie," 
and  these  communications  all  have 
that  spirit  of  lessened  restraint  that 
comes  after  a  salesman  and  dealer 
get  to  really  know  each  other. 

Needless  to  say,  the  sales  force 
evinced  exceptional  interest  in  this 
mailing,  .^nd  as  they  called  on  the 
trade  for  months  afterwards  they 
were  twitted  by  the  dealers  about 
"Charlie."  These  comments  often 
took  the  form  of  good-natured 
banter  about  what  a  good-looking 
fellow  Charlie  was,  and  so  on,  but 
they  all  clearly  showed  that  the  deal- 
ers had  felt  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Charlie.  "The  gap  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  dealer  had 
been  bridged  to  that  extent,  at  least, 
and  the  dealers,  consequently,  were 
that  much  more  willing  to  give  the 
men  a  real  hearing.  Charlie,  in  print, 
found  the  road  to  the  dealer's  good 
will,  just  as  Charlie,  in  person,  is  do- 
ing every  day. 


Ideal  Stencil  Machine  Account   With 
Gardner  Agency 

The  Ideal  Stencil  Machine  Company, 
Belleville,  111.,  has  placed  its  adver- 
tising account  with  the  Gardner  Adver- 
tising Company  of  St.  Louis  and  an  in- 
creased appropriation  is  being  consid- 
ered. 
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Announcing 

t/io  /ormatlon  Oj 

HARRY  LEVEY 
COR^ORApON 

Producers  dnd  Distributors  of 
INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 

FILMS 

Mr.  Harry  Levey  announces  his  resignation  as  Manager  of 
the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  Industrial 
Department,  and  the  formation  of  Harry  Levey  Corpora- 
tion, Producers  and  Distributors  of  Industrial-Educational 
Films,  with  general  offices  in   Xew  York  City. 

The  determination  to  separate  industrial-educational  from 
amusement  production  is,  in  a  large  measure,  the  result  of 
the  advice  of  our  good  friends  among  advertising  and  sales 
managers  and  business  executives  who  have  convinced  us 
that  the  past  close  connection  between  the  amusement  and 
the  industrial  departments  has  been  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  industrial  and  educational  films. 
The  personnel  of  the  organization  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  associated  with  Mr.  Le\  ey  before  his  resignation.  It 
consists  of  well-known  directors,  scenario  writers,  camera- 
men, editors  and  technical  artists.  Merchandising  and  pub- 
licity departments  are  manned  by  experts.  Studio  and  dis- 
tribution   facilities   are   the   best   obtainable. 

.Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  Harry  Levey  Cor- 
poration for  the  production  and  distribution  of  industrial- 
educational  films  through  both  theatrical  and  non-theatrical 
channels.  Theatrical  distribution  facilities  have  been  ma- 
terially increased  by  removing  the  limitations  of  one-or- 
ganization  distribution. 

HARRY    LEVEV    CORPORATION 

IsTEW  YORK  CITY 

Vniil    the    coin/tletion    of    new    offices    temporary    head- 
quarters are   located  at   16^2    Broadway,    New    York 
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Calling  on  Science  for  "Hit-the-Spot"  Advertising 

How  a  Scientist's  Vision  of  Half  a  Century  Ago  Applied 
lo  Advertising  Opens  Up  New  Sources  of  Copy  Interest 

By  BURTON  BIGELOW 


WAY  BACK  in  eighteen-hun- 
dred-and-soniething  Edward 
L.  Youmans,  a  professor  in  Yale, 
acquired  the  presentiment  that  sci- 
ence could  be  popularized,  provided 
you  sugar-coated  the  ]>ill  and  made 
it  entertaining  while  you  were  mak- 
ing it  instructive. 

Youmans  was  a  scientist  by  in- 
stinct. It  was  he  who  introduced 
Herbert  Spencer  to  the  world  and 
gave  Darwinism  its  first  send-oft'  in 
this  country,  while  all  Europe  was 
jeering  at  the  Englishman  and  his 
"fool  theories." 

Youmans  was  the  father  of  all 
the  present-day  popular,  non-techni- 
cal scientific  sheets.  He  started  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  on  faith 
— and  made   it  pay. 

His  idea,  briefl\-  stated,  was  to 
popularize  science  and  make  it  pal- 
atable, intere.sting  and  understand- 
able. He  believed  the  people  were 
hungry  for  real  knowledge  and 
eager  for  science  if  put  in  the 
proper  dosage   and   dress. 

Youmans  knew  the  relation  be- 
tween science  and  the  daily  lives  of 
human  beings.  He  saw  the  romance 
— or  shall  we  say  the  human  in- 
terest in  science.  He  reduceil  it  to 
simple  terms  and  gave  it  to  the  peo- 
ple in  a  series  of  popular  lectures 
that  made  him  an  attraction  second 
only  to  Beecher  and  other  "spell- 
binders" of  the  period. 

This  professor  with  the  urge  to 
disseminate  science  filleil  a  popular 
educational  niche  that  never  had 
been  filled  before  and  drew  audi- 
ences whose  interest  in  the  speaker 
was  more  genuine  and  sustained 
than  that  induced  by  any  oratoiy. 
His  idea  was  not  only  sound — it 
was  tremendously  successful. 

FEW  ADVERTISERS  SEIZE  THIS  CHAXCE 

Yet,  after  all  these  years,  there 
are  but  few  advertisers  cashing  in 
on  the  copy  possibilities  of  popular 
science  as  discovered  by  this  Yale 
professor. 

A  study  of  almost  any  advertised 
product  will  reveal  a  link  between 
science  and  the  product.  With 
that  link  established,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  connect  science  as 
applied  to  your  product,  with  the 
user  and  his   interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series 
of  advertisements  with  a  strictly 
scientific  trend,  are  those  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 


It  seems  almost  probable  that  the 
writer  of  those  advertisements  is 
familiar  with  Youmans'  lectures. 
One  advertisement  in  particular, 
headed:  "Chemistry  and  the  Yellow 
Snow"  suggests  Youmans"  "The 
Chemistry  of  a  Sunbeam"  and  is 
just   as    interesting. 

"Few  people  ever  have  seen  yellow 
snow,"  it  begins,  a  statement  with  which 
we  can  all  agree.    "But  the  people  of  Wis- 


conin  remember  a  yellow  snowstorm  and 
they  also  recall  how  it  puzzled  them.  At 
least  they  were  puzzled,  until  chemistry 
explained  it.  A  chemist  examined  the 
flakes  by  microscope  and  found  that  they 
contained  over  thirty  different  minerals. 
Then  he  conferred  with  a  mineralogist, 
who  determined  tlieir  source.  So  it  was 
proved  that  the  yellow  snow  was  due  to 
a  sandsorm  in  Te.xas  arising  into  the  up- 
per atmosphere  and  then  intermingling 
with  snow  in  the  more  northerly  latitudes 
of  Wisconsin.'' 


When  can  \vc  drop 
the  quotation  marks 
from  the  phracse 
Business  Farmer'? 
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Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  im- 
prove on  that  for  popularizing  a 
scientific  subject?  And  would  it 
not  be  difficult  too,  to  find  an  ad- 
vertisement higher  in  interest  value? 

"But,"  says  the  Average  Adver- 
tiser, "these  folks  are  chemists. 
That  is  their  business.  There  is  no 
science   in   my  business!" 

Which,  of  course,  simph-  proves 
one  of   three   things : 

(t)  The  advertiser  doesn't  know 
much    about    science. 

(2)  He  doesn't  know  his  busi- 
ness and  his  product  thoroughly. 

(■3)  He  doesn't  see  the  relation 
between    the    two. 

It  is  probably  expecting  too  much 
to   insist   that    the   Average   Adver- 


tiser instantly  see  the  relation  be- 
tween science  and  his  product.  Yet 
when  shown  that  relation,  he  is 
quite  apt  to  turn  a  bit  crimson 
about  the  ears  and  give  himself  a 
silent  cussing-out  for  not  seeing  it 
all  the  time. 

Apropos  of  the  really  close  rela- 
tion existing  between  apparently  un- 
related facts,  it  is  said  that  the 
scientist  Huxley,  a  devotee  of  Dar- 
winism and  a  friend  of  the  author 
of  "The  Origin  of  Species"  at  one 
time  got  himself  into  "hot  water" 
with  his  scientific  society  by  pro- 
pounding what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
foolish  question  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of   seemingly   unrelated   things. 

The    fact   which   Huxlev   used    to 


.  Possibly,  when  you  hear  the  expression,  "Business 
Farmer,"  you  immediately  think  of  a  big-scala 
farmer  with  a  battery  of  tractors  and  a  battalion  of 
hired  men.  He  is,  of  course,  a  business  farmer  to 
a  very  high  degree. 

But — read  over  this   list  of  equipment  for  even  a 

smaller  than  ordinary  farm.     " I  farm  80 

acres,  with  the  following  equipment:  plow,  harrow, 
disc,  lister,  one-row  planter,  wagon,  mower,  road 
drag,  ditching  machine,  manure  spreader,  motor 
car,  gas  engine,  water  system,  garden  tools,  silo, 
large  barn,  ensilage  cutter,  warehouse  for  hay,  elec- 
tric lights  in  house  and  barn,  3  horses,  16  cows, 
registered  Holstein  bull,  30  head  of  sheep,  2,000 
square  feet  of  cement  flooring,  motor  for  a  cream 
separator,  etc.,  etc." 

This  man  with  his  capital  of  $25,000  has  a  manu- 
facturing plant  which  certainly  justifies  the  title  of 
business  farmer — without  the  quotation  marks. 

More  than  700,000  Midwestern  farmers,  like  this 
one,  appreciate  the  upstanding,  two-fisted  character 
of  the  business  farming  editorial  policy  of  Capper'* 
Farmer. 

Any  manufacturer  may  consider  them  worthy  pros- 
pects for  his  product — and  the  columns  of  Capper's 
Farmer  a  worthy  messenger  for  his  sales  story. 

CAPPER  FARM  PRESS 

(MEMBERS  A.B.C) 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Marco  Moirov,  Aa9t.  Publither 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


trip  up  his  high-brow  colleagues  is 
1  elated  at  length  in  "The  Origin  of 
.Species"  from  which  work  Huxley 
no  doubt  had  secured  it,  propound- 
ing it  to  his  scientific  associates  for 
the  probable  purpose  of  testing  their 
familiarity   with    Darwin's   theory. 

Huxley's  question,  brought  down 
to  date,  was  something  like  this : 
"What  is  the  relation  of  a  yellozv 
cur  to  a  field  of  red  clover?" 

The  scientists  gave  Huxley  the 
glass}'  stare,  asked  the  doorman  to 
lead  him  to  the  nearest  outlet  with 
a  red  liglit  thereover  market  "Exit" 
and  promptly  voted  to  throw  him 
out  of  the  •  society  for  such  un- 
scientific  behavior." 

HOW   HUXLEY   WORKED   IT  OUT 

All  the  while  Huxley  was  giving 
them  the  merry  ha !  ha !  up  the 
nether  sleeve,  and  later,  in  order 
that  the  fun  might  not  be  confined 
to  too  few,  wrote  a  pamphlet  an- 
swering his   own  question. 

The  answer  showed  that  there 
was  a  very  close  relation  between 
the  dog  and  the  field  of  red  clover, 
to-wit :  The  fertility  of  the  clover 
depended  upon  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  humble  bees  to 
carry  on  the  distribution  of  the 
pollen  necessary  to  the  process  of 
fertilization.  The  number  and  pres- 
ence of  the  bees  in  turn  depended 
upon  the  activity  of  the  field  mice, 
who  destroyed  the  comb  and  made 
life  miserable  for  the  bees.  Fur- 
thermore, the  peace  and  plenty  of 
the  field  mice  depended  upon 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  cat 
domiciled  in  the  vicinity,  for  be  it 
understood,  the  cat  made  things 
merry  for  the  field  mice.  And  the 
_\ellow  cur — ab,  he  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation — for  if  he 
abode  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cat 
soon  left,  and  with  the  cat  gone, 
the  mice  were  busy  and  multiplied 
— and  as  they  multiplied,  the  bees 
diminished,  and  as  the  bees  dimin- 
isiied,  the  clover  failed  to  be  ferti- 
lized and  the  crop  was  a  failure. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see 
that  a  A'ellow  cur  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  field  of  red  clover  meant 
a   crop   failure. 

Such  is  the  close  relation  of 
seemingly    unrelated    things. 

If  this  example  seems  far-fetched 
and  exaggerated,  suppose  }ou  ask 
your  printer  to-morrow  to  tell  you 
the  relation  between  cows  and  half 
tones.  Not  any  happen-stance  re- 
lation he  may  think  of,  but  a  con- 
slant  and  ever-present  relation.  I'll 
wager  he  can't  do  it.  Yet  the 
relation  is  clearly  defined.  Find  it 
for  yourself  in  another  of  those 
.\rthur    Little    advertisements   head- 
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AiiVERTisiNG  &  Selling 


ed:  "Chemistry  and  the  Astonished 
Cow"  which  is  reproduced  below: 

"The  cow  made  the  milk  for  use  in  die 
family — in  her  own  faimily.  She  thought 
she  knew  all  about  it.  She  was  resentful 
and  surprised  when  the  farmer  ran  it 
through  a  separator  and  made  butter  from 
the  cream,  but  she  was  astonished  when 
the  chemist  got  to  work  on  the  skimmed 
milk  which  the  farmer  threw  away.  She 
had  never  heard  of  milk  sugar  or  casein; 
and  the  idea  that  billiard  balls  and  back 
combs  and  knife  handles  and  adhesives 
for  coated  paper  were  hidden  away  in  this 
same  milk  and  only  needed  chemistry  to 
bring  them  out,  was  altogether  new  to 
her." 

Thus  }x>n  see,  that  to  the  man 
who  really  knows,  cows  and  chem- 
istry are  closely  related  to  half- 
tones inasmuch  as  casein  is  nec- 
essary to  coated  paper  and  coated 
paper    required   for   halftones. 

Which  only  gK>es  to  pi-ove  that 
there  is  a  link  between  business  and 
science — if  you  can  find  it. 

SCIENCE   AND  THE   KODAK 

New  let's  take  something  seem- 
ingly more  prosaic.  This  time  a 
Kodak.  From  the  Kodak  to  its  big 
brother  is  but  a  step — and  we  have 
an  advertisement :  "Weighing  the 
Stars  by  Photography."  You  will 
agree  that  it  is  hard  to  swallow 
your  curiosity  until  you  have  read 
more  about  how  it  is  done.  And 
the  copy  sustains  the  interest  which 
the  headline  has  arounsed.  Note 
this: 

"Night  by  night  the  camera,  a  silent 
sentinel,  watches  the  heavens  with  never- 
failing  eye.  Across  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles  of  space  tlie  Moon 
yields  up  its  secrets — shadow;.-,  dry  ocean 
beds,  vast  craters  of  long-dead  volcanoes, 
walled  plains,  mighty  mountains.  In  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Milky  Way,  a  comet 
flashes — and  the  photographic  plate  re- 
cords its  brief  appearance." 

Does  that  get  interest  ?  It  does — 
new,  fresh,  lively  interest  that 
makes  the  product  something  more 
than  a  collection  of  leather,  brass, 
cloth  and  glass.  Truly  in  this 
case,  they  have  "hitched  their  wag- 
on to  a  star !" 

Few  enough  are  the  current  ex- 
amples of  popular  science  injected 
into  advertising  to  enliven  its  in- 
terest value.  But  whenever  you  do 
find  such  examples,  you  find  them 
interesting. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  have  touched  the 
spot — at  least  once — in  an  advertise- 
ment headed : 

"A  piece  of  glass — just  a  bit  of  sand 

and  of  salt — exactly  combined,  sarefully 
melted,  skillfully  formed  and  polished — 
a  LENS!" 

Dozens  of  other  copy  ideas  with 
science  as  the  base,  lay  like  un- 
discovered gold- — just  beneath  the 
surface  of  superficial  thinking.  Take 


for  instance,  the  campaign  of  the 
Magnesia  Manufacturers.  Magnesia 
is  an  insulator,  so  tliey  tell  us.  It 
prevents  the  waste  of  heat  units 
from  transmission  pipes. 

Out  of  my  window  the  other 
day,  I  saw  a  splendid  heading  for 
a  Magnesia  advertisement — a  head- 
ing of  dramatic  interest.  All  I  saw 
was  a  broad  dark  streak  in  the 
snow — ^but  in  my  mind  there  was 
an  instant  connection  between  that 
dark  streak  and  the  cold  feet  I 
liad  been  nursing  all  day.  The 
thought  is  this:  If  steam-pipes  con- 
veying heat  to  a  small  building, 
lose  enough  heat  when  buried  deep- 
ly underground,  to  make  a  streak 
fifteen  feet  wide  in  the  snow  a 
dozen  feet  above  thetn,  then  the 
loss  of  heat  units  between  my  office 
and  the  heating  plant  fifteen  squares 
away,  must  be  tremendous. 

for  efficient  heating  plant 
"copy" 

An  appropriate  illustration  with 
a  heading:  "The  Dark  Streak 
Through  the  Snow" — and  text  to 
explain  its  cause — and  show  how 
proper  JMagnesia  insulation  would 
prevent  the  loss,  would  arouse  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  interest  on 
the  subject  of  Magnesia  as  an  in- 
sulating agent. 

Take  another  example.  We  all 
know,  for  instance,  that  vibration 
is  the  ruin  of  machinerv'.  Sui>pose 
you  are  marketing  a  service  or  a 
product  to  reduce  vibration.  Here 
are  tremendous  possibilities  for  in- 
terest by  linking  science  to  the  ad- 
vertising message  and  working  out 
copy  along  the  lines  of  vibration  and 
its  effects.  Imagine  an  advertise- 
ment headed:  "The  Violinist  Who 
Wrecked  a  Bridge."  Impossible, 
you  may  sa\-.  Impossible  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  hid- 
den in  nine  out  of  every  ten  prop- 
ositions, possibilities  for  copy  ap- 
peals fully  as  dramatic  as  this  — 
which  suggests  that  the  continued 
vibration  of  a  violin  string  set  into 
action  forces  which  eventually  de- 
stroyed a  bridge. 

Thought  reveals  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  gripping,  dramatic 
copy  throug'h  the  aid  of  science. 
Take  for  instance,  two  accidents 
that  gave  the  world  great  inven- 
tions— the  rubber  tire  and  the  phon- 
ograph. When  other  copy  appeals 
get  old  and  prosaic,  would  not 
science  linked  to  the  product  bring 
a  fresh  angle?  For  example:  "An 
Accident  Which  Carpeted  the  Road- 
ways of  the  \\^orld  With  Rubber." 
Can't  you  almost  write  the  copy 
for  that  advertisement  this  minute? 
"An   Accident   That    Brings   Caruso 


to  Your  Home  at  Your  Command." 
Ponder  the  possibilities  of  popu- 
larized science — and  in  a  single  day 
you'll  find  a  dozen  times  as  many 
good  ideas  as  have  been  here  sug- 
gested. And  the  best  of  it  is — not 
that  they  will  be  dramatic  or  thrill- 
ing or  new — but  that  the  reader 
public  v^-ill  read  them  and  take  a 
new  and  freshened  interest  in  the 
product  to  which  the  popularized 
science  is  linked. 


Grorham  Company  Reorganizes 

The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
reorganized  as  a  holding  company  for  the 
following  subsidiaries:  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Co.,  Silversmiths,  Inc..  William  B. 
Durgin  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Whiting 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  and  the 
Wilham  B.  Kerr  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  reorganization  plans  provide  for 
the  taking  over  of  all  manufacturing 
plants  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co., 
centering  all  production  and  leaving  each 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  to  develop 
its  own  markets  with  its  own  sales  or- 
ganization. H.  A.  MacFarland  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Gorham  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  to  succeed  John  S.  Holbrook, 
who  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  0/ 
directors,  a  new  position. 

Iowa  Paper  Sold 

Paul  S.  Junldn  publisher  of  the  Crea- 
tion, Iowa,  Daily  Advertiser-Gazette,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  DeWitte  Scnvers,  busi- 
ness manager,  and  W.  A.  Roseberry,  for 
fourteen  years  head  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. Mr.  Junkin  recently  acquired 
the  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  Daily  Democrat, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  contemplates 
buying  a  still  larger  morning  and  evening 
paper  in  Iowa, 


Advertising    Agency    Issues    Book    on 
"  Population    and    Distribution  " 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  has 
published  an  interesting  and  helpful  vol- 
ume called  "Population  and  Its  Distribu- 
tion," containing  218  pages  of  statistics 
compiled  for  advertisers  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Census  figures.  The 
book  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  handy  vol- 
ume for  all  who  are  engaged  in  adver- 
tising and  selling.  The  figures  include 
the  popula/tion  and  mmiber  of  families  in 
each  state,  together  with  the  percentage 
ol  urban  and  rural.  The  book  furnishes 
a  classified  list,  by  sizes,  of  all  incor- 
porated cities  and  towns  of  500  inhabit- 
ants and  over,  of  which  there  arc  more 
than  9,000.  It  also  gives  the  number  of 
farms  operated  by  their  owners  and,  in 
addition,  by  cities  and  states,  the  num- 
ber of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
the  more  important  trades.  The  J.  W. 
Thompson  Company  makes  the  interest- 
ing statement  that  over  2,000  firms  in 
204  lines  of  business  are  using  "Popula- 
tion  and  Its   Distribution." 


Assistant     Advertising     Manager     for 
Ford,  Dead 

Thomas  E.  Sloan,  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
died  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  in  De- 
troit, after  two  months'  illness  from  tu- 
berculosis. He  entered  the  Ford  plant 
seven  years  ago,  working  first  in  the  au- 
diting department. 
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"Ten  Men  from  Texas" 

Open  Permanent  Offices 
In  New  York  and  Chicago 


How  about  Texas?  How  about  the 
Great  Southwest?  To  answer  these 
questions  and  many  more,  Ten  Men  from 
Texas  have  opened  pemianent  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices.  Transplanted  from  the 
fertile  Southwest,  teeming  with  prosperity, 
these  Ten  Men  from  Texas  are  ready  to 
meet  you,  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  learn 
all  about  Texas  and  the  Great  Southwest. 


Do  you  want  to  learn  about  this  vast 
market?  Do  you  want  to  know  its  needs, 
its  tastes,  and  the  conditions  that  surround 
its  local  trade?  Do  you  want  merchandising 
facts  and  figures  based  on  research  and 
personal  contact?  If  you  do  ask  for  one  of 
the  Ten  Men  from  Texas  at  either  their 
New  York  or  Chicago  offices.  They  are 
from  Texas,  and  know  the  Great  Southwest. 


Kead  the  Following  and  Get  Your  Merchandising  Details  from  Ten  Men  from  Texas 


The  story  of  the  Southwest 
today  astounds  the  person  whose 
information  is  based  on  prewar 
conditions — 1912  is  almost  as  far 
away  as  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  our  school  days. 

King  Cotton — Texas  now  pro- 
duces one-fourth  of  all  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States.  The  1919  cotton  crop 
of  Texas  reached  a  total  of 
3,064,977  bales.  {"  Grinner's 
Report  of  March  20th.  1920.") 
Valued  at  $613,913,000. 

New  Wealth — Texas  produced 
over  two  billion  dollars  new 
wealth  from  agriculture,  live 
stock,  and  oil  in  1919.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,076,163,000  came 
from  agriculture  alone. 

A    Third    of    a    Billion    More — 

Texas  in   1919   produced   $368,- 
845,000     more    in     agricultural 


products  than  in  1918.  This 
means  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  Texas  fanners  is 
more  than  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  greater  in  1920  than 
it  was  in   1919. 

Texas  an  Oil  Fountain — Texas 
became  the  second  oil-produc- 
ing state  in  1919.  The  year's 
production  exceeded  90,000,000 
barrels,  or  one-foui-th  the 
country's  total.  The  Southwest 
is  now  the  leading  oil-produc- 
ing teri-itory  in  the  whole 
world. 

A     Fifty    Per     Cent    Jump— The 

general  business  growth  of 
Texas  in  the  summer  and  fall 
periods  of  1919  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  state — a 
fifty  per  cent  jump  over  the 
same  periods  in  the  previous 
year. 

Swelling     the     Total — Oklahoma 


produced  over  $500,000,000  in 
agricultural  products  in  1919 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Nev 
Mexico  together  produc'' 
nearly  a  billion  more. 

The  Southwest  Needs  Your 
Goods — The  channels  for  dis- 
tribution are  clear.  Eighty- 
three  out  of  every  hundre'' 
persons  live  in  towns  of  5,000 
or  under  and  on  the  farms.  It 
it  an  agricultural  country  and 
the  wealth  comes  from  agri- 
culture. 

Ten  Men  from  Texas  will  ten 
you  gladly-  about  the  stores 
that  supply  this  Five  Billion 
Dollar  market  with  goods. 
They  know  this  market  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Ai-izona  border.  They  know 
what  the  market  wants,  and 
how  you  can  put  your  goods 
into    Southwestern   homes. 


NEW  YORK:  1  Madison  Ave..  Room  346— Phone  Gramercy  .5948 

CHICAGO:  616  South  Michigan  Ave.— Phone  Harrison  3942 

Home  Office:  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


HOLLAND'S 

MAGAZINE 

Read  by  the  women 

in  200,000  homes  in 

the     towns     of     the 

Great    Southwest. 

.<CV« 


FARM   AND 
RANCH 

Read  on  more  than 
100,000  of  the  lead- 
ing farms  and 
ranches  of  the 
Great    Southwest. 
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Transportation  and 
Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

more  than  the  tax  itself. 

We  hear  talk  of  increasing  the 
percentages  in  the  upper  brackets 
of  the  income  tax  schedule,  especial- 
ly with  reference  to  raising  another 
billion  or  two  or  three  to  provide  a 
general  soldier  bonus.  It  is  quite 
easy  and  extemely  popular  to  say 
"tax  the  rich."  But  what  we  are 
actually  doing,  now,  is  to  tax  the 
capital  of  the  rich  out  of  productive 
enterprises  and  into  non-productive. 
As  the  law  stands,  a  man  with  a 
$20,000  income  can  invest  in  state 
or  municipal  bonds,  non-taxable,  at 
4]/i  per  cent  and  with  practically  no 
risk,  while  to  net  the  same  rate  of 


Keeping.  Up.  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


By  Authority 

of  the 

Director    of    the    United 

States  Bureau  of  the 

Census 

ive  announce 

the    present    population 

of 

Washington,  D.  C, 

as 


437,571 


The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 


income  any  investment  in  industry 
or  trade  must  }ield  him  5  1-3  per 
cent — to  say  nothing  of  the  element 
of  risk.  The  man  with  $50,000  in- 
come must  receive  6^  per  cent 
from  his  productive  investment  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  his  tax  and 
yet  net  the  4}^  that  the  non-taxable 
offers  him.  The  $100,000  income 
must  earn  io)4  per  cent  and  the 
$50,000  income  must  earn  15  per 
cent  in  order  to  net  the  sure  43^2 
per  cent  that  the  non-taxable  state 
and  municipal  bonds  pay. 

Do  these  roads  lead  toward  quan- 
tity production  with  lowered  costs 
and  prices  and  useful  employment 
for  every  man  and  every  dollar? 
Or  do  they  lead  to  an  orgy  of  public 
expenditures  and  a  steady  reduction 
of  production? 

I  am  for  public  works  but  only 
Vvhen  we  can  afford  them  and  only 
in  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
total  national  ex,penditure.  I  would 
rather  see  a  new  factory  built  in  a 
town  than  a  new  postofhce  or  a  new 
city  hall.  I  would  rather  see  a  new 
silo  than  a  new  concrete  culvert. 
I  am  for  good  roads  but  I  would 
ratlier  see  the  good  road  run  from 
a  mill  to  a  freight  depot  than  from 
the  sheriff's  office  to  the  cemeter}'. 


Reed  Joins  Edwin  Bird  Wilson 

Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  financial  ad- 
vertising agency.  New  York,  announces 
that  George  K.  Reed  who  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  manager  of  Rand  Mc- 
Xally  Bankers  Directory,  Blue  Book,  has 
joined  their  organization  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office  and  territory. 

Previous  to  going  with  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Reed  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  merged  Colonial  Trust  Company, 
the  Columbia  National  Bank,  and  the 
Germania  Savings  Bank,  now  the  Citizens 
Savings  Bank. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Reed  and  Ed- 
win Bird  Wilson  were  connected  in  bank- 
ing iniititutions  in  Pittsburgh,  whose 
building  almost  adjourned.  Together  they 
organized  the  Bankers  Ad  Association  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Bankers  Club.  Both  of  them  are  grad- 
uates of  Princeton  University,  having  at- 
tended that  institution  at  the  same  time. 


Charles  W.  Burt  Joins  J.  D.  Bates 

Charles  W.  Burt,  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  been  New  England  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Phelps 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  has  resigned  that  posi- 
tion to  associate  himself  with  the  J.  D. 
Bates  Advertising  Agency  of  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Kreitzburg   is   "  Exide  "   Advertising 
Manager 

A.  B.  Kreitzburg,  assistant  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
r.ppointed  manager  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment. 

Carl  H.  Reed,  advertishig  manager, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  pub- 
lication division,  having  charge  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  all  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  company. 
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Briggs  Resigns  from  J.  Roland  Kay 

Ernest  Briggs,  for  nearlx-  six  years 
with  J.  Roland  Kay,  international  ad- 
vertising agency,  Chicago,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  New  York  manager  to 
become  manager  for  Great  Britain  for 
Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.,  the  pipe  manu- 
facturers. 

Previous  to  his  work  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Briggs  for  four  years  was  foreign 
manager  for  the  Kay  organization. 


Miss  Greenfield  in  Insurance  Publicity 
Work 

The  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Julia  Greenfield  as 
assistant  to  Robert  P.  .\shley,  manager 
of  the  publiciity  department. 

This  department  is  newly  created  and 
contemplates,  in  addition  to  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign,  the  preparation  of 
articles  and  booklets,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lication of  a  house  organ,  to  be  known 
as   "The   Bellman." 

Miss  Greenfield  was  previously  con- 
nected with  C.  R.  Larson  and  staff  of 
New  York  City  and  with  the  Benjamin  J. 
Sweetland  advertising  agency,  as  secre- 
tary and   general  manager. 

Christy  Walsh  Joins  Van   Patten,  Inc. 

Christj-  Walsh,  editor  of  Punch,  the 
publication  of  the  Maxwell-Chalmers 
Company,  Detroit,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  go  with  Van  Patten,  Inc.,  New 
■\'ork.  On  behalf  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment, Gordon  Muir,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Maxwell  organization,  pre- 
sented Mr.  \\'alsh  with  a  gold  fountain 
pen. 


Plumb  Goes  with  Worcester  "  Post  " 

John  A.  Plumb,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
has  resigned  his  position,  .-^t  present  Mr. 
Plumb  is  connected  with  the  Worcester 
Ez-ening  Post  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

C.   Armstrong,   President,   Returning 

Frank  Smith,  president  of  Collin  Arm- 
strong, Inc.,  is  now  en  route  to  New 
York  from  London,  after  having  spent 
iibout  six  weeks  in  the  English  metro- 
polis. 


Advertising  Manager  Now  Sales  Head 

H.  \\'.  Prentis,  Jr.,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  &  Insu- 
lation Company,  has  been  sales  manager 
of  the  Linoleum  division  of  the  com- 
pany. This  department  has  been  central- 
lized  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  name 
01  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 


Will    Advertise    Suthmer    Underwear 
All   Year   'Round 

One  of  the  features  of  a  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  which  Topkis  Broth- 
ers Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  manu- 
facturers of  athletic  underwear  for  men, 
women  and  children,  is  the  plan  to  ad- 
\ertise  the  men's  athletic  underwear  all 
\ear  around.  This  is  a  marked  depart- 
ure from  the  usual  methods  of  sum- 
mer underwear  manufacturers.  It  is 
customary  for  them  to  confine  their 
publicity  to  the  late  spring  and  early- 
summer  months. 

An  extensive  trade  investigation  made 
by  Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia, 
who  are  handling  the  Topkis  account, 
revealed  the  growing  tendency  among 
the  men  in  the  larger  cities  to  wear 
athletic  underwear  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  The  Topkis  advertisements  will 
appear  in  six  magazines  of  the  general 
field. 
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Fitz-Gibbon,  N.  Y.,  "American"  Adver- 
tising Head 

On  Monday,  June  -*,  D.  Fitzgibbon 
assumed  the  advertising  managership  of 
the  \e\v  York  American.  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon until  March  of  fhis  year  was  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Xcw  Y'ork  Sun 
and  "the  Ezriiing  Sun.  On  March  8,  he 
became  advertising  manager  of  the  New- 
York  Telegram,  which  position  he  now 
leaves. 


.loins  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Tames  X.  Cummings,  until  recently  ad- 
vertising manager  of  Gilbert  &  Barker, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  joined  the  headquar- 
ter's  office  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,   Inc.,   Mew  Y'ork. 


Norris   with    "  Review    of    Reviews " 
in  Chicago 

Julian  R.  Norris,  formerly  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Review  of  Revieu'S, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  organization. 


Joins  John  J.  Morgan  Agency 

Denis  A.  McCarthy,  an  author  and 
poet,  has  become  a  member  of  the  copy 
department  of  the  John  J.  Morgan  Ad- 
\ertising  Agency,  Boston. 


Will  Manage  Ferry -Hanley   Art 
Department 

Fred  F.  McCalcb  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  art  department  of  the  Fer- 
ry-Hanly  Advertising  Company  at  New 
Orleans. 


Represents  Bayonne   (N.  J.)   "  Times  " 

Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc.,  and  'j. 
Logan  Payne  Co.,  have  been  appointed 
the  foreign  representatives  for  the  Bay- 
onne  (N.  J.)    Times. 


"  Nebraska   Farmer  "   with   Standard 
Farm  Papers 

On  July  I,  the  Xebraska  Fanner  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  be  represented  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 
and  in  New  York  City  by  Wallace  C. 
Richardson,  Inc. 


New  A.  B.  P.  Member 

Poiver  Farming  Dealer,  St.  Joseph, 
Mdch.,  has  been  admitted  to  membership 
in   the   Associated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 


Gray  Crane  Goes  with  Critchfield  &  Co. 

Gray  Crane,  formerly  western  manager 
of  Holland's  Magazine  and  later  with 
the  Scientific  American,  has  been  added 
to  the  soliciting  staff  of  Critchfield  &  Co., 
in   CJiicago. 


Dippy  &  Aitkin  Get  Seven  New 
Accounts 

.\ccounts  which  the  Dippy  &  Aitkin, 
advertising  agency  in  Philadelphia,  has 
recently  secured  are :  Dixie  Wood  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Girard  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia  ;  Natures  Studio,  Baltimore  ; 
Tobey  &  Kirk,  New  York  City;  The 
Trexler  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  The  Twinlock 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Rctts  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore. 


Two  New  Accounts  for  Walter  B.  Snow 

NeW'  accounts  recently  placed  with 
Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Boston,  include 
the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd., 
manufacturers  of  packaging  machinery, 
and  the  Cutter  &  Wood  Supply  Co., 
manufacturers  of  "Super  Six"  reamers, 
both   of    Boston. 


Johnston- Ay  res  Obtains  Five  New 
Accounts 

Johnston-Ayres  Co.,  San  Francisco  ad- 
vertising agency,  has  obtained  five  new 
accounts  and  also  enlarged  its  offices 
considerably.  The  accounts  are:  Herzog 
Electric  and  Engineering  Co.,  Walker 
Moror  Car  Specialties  Co.,  William  Bros. 
.\ircraft  Corporation;  Chancelor  &  Lyons, 
and  Hughson-Bacon  Co.,  of  Oakland, 
California. 


Champblanc  Account  with  Peck  Agency 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Champ- 
blanc Co.,  Patterson,  X.  J.,  manufactur- 
ers of  Champblanc  and  Champrouge  bev- 
erages, has  been  secured  by  the  Peck 
Advertising    .Agency,    New   York. 


Meredith  &  Co.   Gets  Two  Accounts 

Meredith  &  Co..  Inc.,  Troy.  X.  Y\,  ad- 
<  crtising  agency,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
advertising  of  Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  Corliss-Coon  shirts  and  collars,  at 
Troy,  and  of  the  J.  T.  Robertson  Com- 
pany, soap  manufacturers,  Syracuse. 

Frowert   Co.   Gets  Perfume  Account 

The  Percival  K.  Frowert  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  place  the 
advertising  of  Coty,  French  Perfumer. 

Dr.    LeGear    Medicine   Account    with 
Western   Advertising   Company 

The  Dr.  L.  E.  LeGear  Medicine  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  an  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  $150,000,  has  placed  its 
account  with  the  \\'estern  Advertising 
Company,   in   that   city. 


Will    Advertise    Nu-Way    Milker 

The  Nu-\\  ay  Milker  Company,  of  Syr- 
acuse, X'^.  Y.,  has  engaged  the  services 
of  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Toledo,  for 
its    advertising   campaigns. 

New    Advertising    Man    for    "  Better 
Farming  " 

D.  K.  Murfree,  formerly  with  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  added  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  Better  Farming,  Chicago. 

M.  C.  Y'oung,  formerly  general  man- 
ager, who  was  in  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising department,  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  paper  to  enter  the  auto 
accessory  field  with  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Clarfc,    Art    Director,    Thomas'   Service 

R.  F.  Clark,  formerly  with  the  Morse 
International  .\gency,  New  York,  on 
July  I  took  charge  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  The  Thomas  Advertising  Serv- 
ice,   Jacksonville,    Fla. 
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paper    of   Rochester.      On 

"  coupon  ''  advertising  both  na- 

OWEN H.  FLEMING 

tional     adx'ertisers     and     local 

Even  before  Owen  Fleming 

merchants  unite  in  saying  that 

graduated  from  Princeton  Uni- 

"The   DEMOCRAT"   pulls 

versitv,  he  made  up  his   mind 

from  three  to  ten  to  one  better 

to   enter  the   Advertising  pro- 

than  anv   other   Rochester  pa- 

fession when  he  was  ready  to 

per. 

start   his   business   career. 

He  has  represented  newspa- 

Results count  and  to  get  re- 

pers, Scribner's  Magazine,  and 

sults   in   Rochester  advertisers 

the    People's    Home    Journal, 

must    use    the    DEMOCRAT 

and    for   the   last   seven   years 

AND    CHRONICLE.      Many 

has  been  a  member  of  my  or- 

advertisers    use    it    exclusively 

.eamzation. 

—  and  successfullv. 

X"o   man    in    the   advertising 

profession    has    finer    qualities 

than  Owen  Fleming,  and  it  is 

a   great   pleasure   to   have  him 

associated   with  me. 
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"I  believe  in  the 
Business  Journals" 

— Edward  N.  Hurley 


In  this  concise  statement,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hurley  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and  prior  to  that 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  summed  up  the 
part  the  business  papers  can  play  in  facilitating  the  economic 
distribution  of  materials  and  manufactured  goods  from  one 
industry  to  another,  in  his  speech  before  the  Associated 
Advei-tising  Clubs  of  the  \\'orld  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hurley 
said: 
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"When  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  I  made  it  a  point  to  have 
the  principal  trade  papers  in  the  United 
States  sent  to  me  regularly.  These  were  read 
not  only  by  myself,  but  by  the  entire  staff, 
so  that  we  might  have  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  country's  industry. 

"Advertising  agencies  placing  national 
and  international  advertising  could  well  in- 
sist on  every  man  in  their  employ  reading 
the  trade  journals  of  the  industries  of  their 
clients  so  that  they  may  keep  themselves 
currently  informed  on  the  conditions  in  the 
businesses  for  which  they  are  writing  copy. 

"I  believe  in  the  business  journals.  I  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  work  of 
many  and  have  made  a  study  of  them,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  of  the  editorial  strength 
and  value  of  many  of  these  publications." 


The  11  McGraw-Hill 
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What  About  The  Lower  Half  of  Your  Letter? 


The  Imprinting  of  a  Cordial  Line,  or  a  Frank 
Trade-Statement,  Will  Utilize  Valuable  Space 
Too    Often     Left    an     Undeveloped     Waste 

By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 


PRACTICALLY  every  book  writ- 
ten on  the  broad  subject  of  cor- 
respondence devotes  more  or  less  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  the 
letter-head.  To  put  attractiveness, 
dignit}-,  quality,  strength  and  char- 
acter into  the  top  of  the  sheet  upon 
which  your  letter  is  written,  observ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  common 
laws  of  consistency,  propriety  and 
taste  is  a  problem  worth  serious 
consideration. 

The  good  letter-head  is  no  longer 
(lone  in  a  hurry  by  anybody  who 
happens  to  fall  heir  to  the  job.  In 
cases  where  proper  thought  is  given 
to  the  subject,  it  is  common  to  so- 
licit the  assistance  of  the  staff  artist 
or,  perhaps,  the  advice  of  the  print- 
er, if  he  be  the  sort  of  a  man  who 
specializes   in   artistic   work. 

In  short,  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
being  spent  to-day  on  the  mastery  of 
fundamentals  in  designing  letter- 
heads, and  while  that  is  all  fitting 
and  proper,  it  can  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  that  we  spread  a  little  of 
that  effort  and  attention  further 
down  the  page  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  sheet. 

In  the  vast  majorit}-  of  cases  the 
lower  half  of  the  letter-head  is 
ignored  entirel}-.  The  space  from 
the  termination  of  the  typewriting  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  altogether 
wasted  because  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main blank. 

UTILIZING     WASTE    SPACE 

It  occurs  that  nothing  could  be 
more  feasible  than  utilizing  this  little 
strip  of  paper  to  good  advantage.  I 
can  think  of  innumerable  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  put  to  work  (and 
no  good  reason  why  it  shoutdn't  be 
so  long  as  reason  prevails).  The  in- 
spection of  the  letter-heads  of  some 
250  national  advertisers  in  the  last 
few  weeks  lends  strength  to  m_\' 
opinion  that  the  lower  half  of  the 
letter  is  neglected,  for  out  of  these 
250,  not  more  than  30  made  anv 
decent  attempt  to  use  the  opportun- 
ity, and  only  a  few  of  the  30  ap- 
proached the  full  possibilities. 

One  of  the  most  common  things 
we  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
is  the  legend:  "Not  responsible  for 
delays  due  to  strikes,  war  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements."  Even  such 
a  prosaic  sentence  as  this  is  worthy 


of  mention  now  since  it  is  some- 
thing   more    than    the    average    and 

suggests  expansive  development. 
\Vh\  not  flavor  it  with  some  of  this 
well-known  institutional  stuff  by 
making  it  read :  "A  disaster  beyond 
our  control  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  interfere  with  the  service  we 
continually  strive  to  render." 

FOR   PURPOSE  OF  ECONOMY 

There  are  many  phases  of  the 
economy  of  the  bottom  of  the  letter- 
head. Another  is  the  more  or  less 
common  idea  of  listing  branch 
offices  or  factories  or  agents  in  this 
particular  space.  The  chief  argu- 
ment for  that  is  that  it  avoids  con- 
fusion, relieves  the  top  of  the  sheet 
from  over-crowding  and  makes  it 
unnecessaiy  to  string  the  names  all 
p\-er  the  margins  in  that  too  fre- 
cjuently  sloppy  style.  The  General 
Fireproofing  Company,  of  Youngs- 
town,  is  one  advocate  of  the  sugges- 
tion just  made,  and  the  Black  Cat 
Textile  Company,  Kenosha,  \Vis.,  is 
also  numbered  among  the  users  of 
the  idea. 

Letters  from  the  Keystone  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  offer 
another  suggestion,  combining  the 
■two  just  made  in  some  degree.  They 
show  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
Keystone  plant  of  1889,  running 
under  the  cut  the  line  about  their 
responsibility  in  case  of  strikes. 

Several  organizations,  I  notice, 
have  adopted  this  lower  section  of 
the  page  for  the  display  of  their 
slogan.  The  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association,  for  instance 
prints  in  this  space:  "Diamond 
Brand  Walnuts — Please  Particular 
People."  The  Leebold  Candy  Com- 
pany has  its  popularized  slogan  done 
in  red  script,  while  the  Scott  Paper 
Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  follows 
the  same  thought  by  printing  on  the 
bottom  part  of  the  paper:  "Scot 
Tissue  Products  for  Personal  Hy- 
giene." 

A  very  clever  version  of  this  same 
stunt  is  used  by  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company — "P.  S. :  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit." The  very  last  thing  your 
eye  sees  as  you  finish  one  of  their 
letters  is  one  more  impression  of 
that  famous  trade  name  statement. 

Two  other  concerns  use  the  lower 
half  of  the  letter  to  sell  their  prod- 


ucts. One  is  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  who  says  there:  "All  pack- 
ages bear  our  trade  mark.  Beware 
of  worthless  and  inflammable  imita- 
tions." Emphasis  is  given  this  ad- 
monition by  printing  it  in  red  ink. 

The  other  company  in  mind  in 
this  connection  is  the  Warren  Paper 
Company,  Boston,  whose  line  lends 
itself  very  well  to  the  idea.  Their 
letter-heads  are  samples  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper  manufactured 
by  them,  and  on  the  bottom  of  each 
is  a  little  bit  of  text  somewhat  like 
this: 

"This   is   Warren's  Cameo,  Se- 
pia,   75/5    zveight.      It    permits 
tlie  use  of  halftone  illustration; 
saves  wear  on  typewriter  type; 
makes  a  large  number  of  legible 
carbons.      Send    for    a    sample 
package  of  100  sheets." 
The  brand  name  and  details   dif- 
fer,   natural!}-,    when    the    brand    is 
changed. 

irOVING    DAY    FOR    THE    TRADE- MARK 

Instead  of  using  a  slogan  or  a 
selling  talk,  other  folks  have  moved 
the  trade-mark  itself  down  from  the 
top  of  the  page.  In  some  cases  they 
are  embossed,  in  others  printed  in 
color.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
parted thus  from  the  strictly  con- 
ventional are  the  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company;  N.  W.  Ayer,  advertising 
agents;  the  Willard  Storage  Battery 
Company,  and  others.  A  still  diff- 
erent conception  of  that  idea  is  the 
use  of  an  association  stamp  or  seal 
like  the  Rotary  Club,  A.  A.  C.  W., 
National  Credit  Men's  Association^ 
etc. 

A  rather  direct  sales  point  applied 
to  this  customary  "waste  space"  has 
been  adopted  by  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  in  the  words :  "Dictated  to  the 
Ediphone" — featuring  their  dictating 
machines. 

From  still  another  angle  we  find 
the  lower  half  of  the  letter  quite 
adaptable  to  seasonable,  timely  or 
special  uses.  One  such  thought  is 
the  printing  of  holiday  greetings  or 
the  hooking  up  ^\■ith  national  events 
such  as  charitable  drives  or  political 
movements.  In  the  past  I  recall 
different  concerns  having  used  just 
such  a  stunt  during  "daylight  sav- 
ing" agitations.  Red  Cross  roll  calls, 
and   other   events.      Even   though    I 
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saw  it  a  year  ago,  I  remember  that 
the  New  Orleans  Item  letter  bore 
this  little  line  in  red:  "The  1919 
Convention  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Hope  to 
see  you !" 

The  bare  fact  that  it  sticks  in  my 
mind  so  clearly  is  strong  evidence  to 
support  my  contention  that  the  idea 
is   splendid   advertising. 

Two  other  very  clever  timely  uses 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  letter-head 
have  come  to  my  attention.  One 
was  done  by  the  National  Lamp 
^^"orks  at  Nela  Park  during  a  sales 


campaign  that  was  being  conducted 
under  the  title,  "Brighter  Business 
Boom."  The  letters  to  dealers  car- 
ried a  little  cartoon  showing  a 
crowd  of  customers  pushing  around 
the  window  of  a  retailer's  store  in 
which  a  National  Lamp  Display  had 
been  placed  for  the  drive.  With  a 
slight  touch  of  humor  it  got  across 
v.^ell.  Another  national  advertiser, 
Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  used  the 
same  idea  a  long  while  ago  in  a 
special  campaign  letter,  the  illustra- 
tion being  in  black  and  not  being  a 
cartoon  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word. 


Princess 


"NOTHING  BETTER"  IS  THE  PRINTER'S 
HONEST     IMPRESSION     OF     PRINCESS 

Its      Splendid      Printing       Qualities 
Are  Only  Equaled  By  Its  Durability 

SAFE  and  conservative  buying  of  paper  is  more  of  a  necessity  than 
ever  these  days.  The  best  costs  comparatively  little  more  than  any 
ordinaiy  stock  but  there's  an  infinite  amount  of  difference  in  quality. 

Princess  Cover  Paper  represents  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
in  cover  stocks.  Its  rich  and  dignified  beauty  makes  an  unfailing  ap- 
peal to  the  business  man.  Princess  .stock  is  practically  indestnictible; 
the  toughness  of  the  fibre  insures  splendid  printing  and  embos.sing  re- 
sults, and  supplies  a  wear-proof  cover  for  hard-used  catalogs,  booklets 
and  folders. 

A  forceful  business  building  piece  of  literature  advei-tising  your 
respective  line,  covered  with  Princess  stock,  will  make  a  lasting  appeal 
to  the  recipient.  Made  in  a  range  of  twelve  rich  and  practical  covers 
"Princess"  will  furnish  the  necessai-y  attention-getting  value  to  your 
catalog. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Sample  Book  of  Prin- 
cess Cover  Paper.  Also  ask  for  a  copy 
of    XTR.\.    Dexter's    unusual    house    organ. 

C.  H.   DEXTER    &    SONS,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS  CONNECTICUT 


The  other  idea  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  used  by  the  Macbeth- 
Evans  Glass  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. During  1919,  which  was 
its  golden  anniversary',  it  printed  in 
gold  on  the  bottom  of  each  letter- 
head : 

"Founded  during  the  recon- 
strtiction  Period  following  the 
Civil  War,  our  Faith  in  Ameri- 
ca, untvavering  and  unbroken 
for  Fifty  Years,  is  unshaken  at 
this  time  of  World  Wide  Re- 
constrution." 

Still  another  e.Kample  of  the  use 
of  the  letter-head  for  special  ends 
is  presented  by  Landsburg  &  Bro., 
of  Washington,  who  use  this  last 
portion  of  the  sheet  to  further  a 
movement  to  secure  votes  for  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A     NOTE     OF     CORDIALITY 

There  are  quite  a  few  other  ideas 
and  examples  showing  what  can  or 
might  be  done  in  this  respect.  It 
isn't  a  bad  thought  to  say,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  page:  "This  letter 
is  from  the  office  of  the  Credit 
Manager,"  or,  ".\ddress  your  reply 
to   " 

Yet  undoubtedly  the  cleverest  and 
most  valuable  suggestion  gathered  in 
this  little  search  for  white-space 
economists  lies  in  that  angle  of  the 
question  illustrated  by  the  True 
.Shape  Hosiery  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  I  finished  a  letter 
received  from  thein,  I  noticed,  in 
small  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page : 

When  you  are  in   Philadelphia 

drop  in  and  see  us.. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  told 
how  one  could  reach  the  plant  from 
the  Broad  Street  Station,  and  that 
part  of  it  added  an  earnest  touch  to 
the  first  half.  The  reaction  was 
most  gratifying,  for  it  has  left  a 
firm  desire  within  me  to  do  just  that 
thing  the  ne.xt  time  I  get  to  their 
stamping  ground. 

From  this  single  suggestion,  back- 
ed up  by  the  others,  you  can  cal-, 
culate  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  letter-head  are 
vast. 


John   Budd    Manager   in    Hospital 

Meredith  P.  Martin,  southeastern  man- 
ager for  the  John  Budd  Company,  news- 
paper representatives,  has  returned  to 
a  hospital  in  .Atlanta  for  another  oper- 
ation. He  was  recently  operated  on  for 
appendicitis. 


Machinery   Account    for   Williams   & 
Cunnynham 

Williams  &  Cunnynham.  Chicago,  have 
secured  the  account  of  the  Austin  Ma- 
chinerj-  Company  in  that  city. 
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Watch  Out  for  Your  Trade  Mark 
in  South  America 


The  Rircr  Plate  Aiiterican,  published 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  tells  in  the 
following  how  the  valuable  trade  marks 
and  names  of  this  country  are  being 
registered  there,  and  issues  an  import- 
ant warning  to  those  who  are  about  to 
advertise  their  goods  in  South  Amer- 
ica or  who  contemplate  advertising  in 
the  future.  It  says  American  manu- 
facturers who  come  down  here  and  un- 
dertake to  make  use  of  the  same  trade 
names  for  their  goods  that  belong  to 
them  at  home  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful that  such  a  name  hasn't  already  been 
registered  in  this  republic  by  somebody 
else. 

The  American  concern  that  produces 
the  "Beetemal"  motorcycle,  for  instance, 
having  duly  copyrighted  the  w-ord 
"Beetemal"  in  the  United  States  and 
having  come  to  feel  that  that  word  is 
as  much  its  property  as  its  plant  or  its 
motorcycles  or  its  bank  account,  is  liable 
to  forget  that  its  title  isn't  recognized 
here  unless  the  prescribed  registration 
formalities  have  been  attended  to. 
Furrhcrmore,  suppose  the  name  was  al- 
ready registered  in  Argentina  prior  to 
the  American  "Beetemal"  company's  ad- 
vent in  the  republic — in  that  case  the 
American  concern  can't  use  the  name 
here  at  all,  except  by  arrangement  with 
the  individual  who  registered  it  orig- 
inally. 

"But  why,"  the  "Beetemal"  people 
will  ask,  "should  anybody  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  register  the  name  "Beet- 
emal" in  the  Argentina  Republic  before 
any  "Beetemal"  products  were  being 
sent  here   from   the   United   States?" 

Easy  enough ;  it  probably  occurred  to 
said  individual,  at  the  time  he  did  the 
registering,  that  later  on  the  "Beetemal" 
folks  would  decide  to  enter  the  Argen- 
tine market  with  their  justly  highly- 
thought-of  motorcj'cles  and  THEN,  in 
order  to  use  the  valuable  trade  name 
of  these  motorcyles  they'd  have  to  fix 
HIM. 

This  was  a  plan  that  occurred  to  quite 
a  number  of  people  awhile  ago,  when  it 
began  to  look  as  if  American  manufac- 
turers would  begin  to  want  to  develop 
the  Argentine  market  before  long.  So 
they  simply  went  through  all  the  maga- 
zines and  directories  and  catalogues  and 
other  literature  that  they  could  find, 
making  a  list  of  trade  names  of  Amer- 
ican products  and  then  farseeingly  went 
and  registered  them,  after  which  they 
simply  sat  down  and  w^aited  for  the 
names'  originators  in  the  United  States 
to  get  ready  to  open  branches  or  es- 
tablish   agencies   here. 

So  the  only  safe  way  for  an  American 
cc.ncern  to  proceed,  when  it  does  reach 
.-Ui'.h  a  decision,  is  to  have  a  good  pat- 
ent lawyer  investigate  to  see  whether  his 
trade  name  is  already  on  the  records. 
If  it  isn't,  the  American  concern  should 
register  it  promptly.  If  it  is,  the  con- 
cern has  no  option  but  to  come  to  terms 
with  those  who  registered  it  or  else  call 
its  goods  something  else  so  far  as  Ar- 
gentina  ;s    coiicerned. 

There  have  been  cases  of  companies 
which  failed  to  take  these  precautions 
and  which  launched  expensive  publicity 
campaigns  only  to  find  out  too  late,  not 
only  that  they  weren't  entitled  to  con- 
tinue to  advertise  their  goods  under  the 
name   they    thought    they    were,  but    that 


they  were  liable  for  damages  for  hav- 
ing already  infringed  the  other  man's 
legal    rights.         

Piggly-Wiggly   Sues   Hoggly-Woggly 

The  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  opera- 
ting a  chain  of  stores  in  many  cities, 
recently  filed  suit  in  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  St.  Louis,  to  enjoin 
Charles  Tamme,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Hoggly-Woggly  Stores,  from  using  the 
name  Hoggly-Woggly.  charging  that  by 
so  doing  he  is  trading  on  the  reputation 
of  the  other  organization.  The  petition 
states  that  the  Memphis  Corporation  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing  the   name   of  the  grocery   stores   and 
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charges  that  the  St.  I^ouis  concern  has 
impaired  the  business  through  employ- 
ing a  similar  name.  The  Piggly-Wiggly 
Company  asks  that  the  Hoggly-Woggly 
Company  be  ordered  to  pay  over  to  it 
all  income  derived  through  the  use  of 
the   name. 


Sphinx   Club   Announces   Dinner    Dates 

The  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York  has 
announced  its  dinner  dates  for  the  sea- 
son 1920-1921,  its  25th  anniversary  year. 
Dinners  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  beginning  in 
October   and   extending   to   April,    1921. 


MacDonald,  Victor  Sales  Manager 

John  S.  MacDonald,  for  sixteen  years 
with  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co., 
has  been  made  sales  manager.  Edward 
J.  Dingley,  head  of  the  machine  order 
"department,  has  been  made  assistant 
sales  manager. 
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What  Women  Are  Doing  in  Advertising 

Minna  Hall  Simmons,  a  Business  Accelerator 
Who  Rose  From  the  Depths  of  Pedagogy 
to    An    Advertising    Agency    of    Her    Own 


"/  put  tzvo  pigtails  on  the  top 
of  my  head,  lengthened  my  skirts 
and,  at  sixteen,  joined  the  teaching 
staff  of  my  business  school,  in- 
structing, at  first  night  classes  and 
then  classes  both  day  and  night,  in 
the  mysteries  of  Sir' Isaac  Pitman's 
stenographic  hieroglvphics.  Most  of 
my  pupils  were  older  than  I." 

That,  apparently,  is  where  Hfe 
began  for  Miss  IM'inna  Hall  Sim- 
mons, vice-president  of  tlm 
League  of  Advertising  A\"omen: 
at  the  point  where  her  busine,=. 
career  began.  At  all  events  a 
memory  lapse  at  that  point  \\as 
the  lady's  answer  to  Advkrtisixg 
&  Selling's  reiteration  (bv  inti- 
mation) of  the  popular  movie  in- 
quiry: "Should  a  woman  tell  her 
past.-"'  We  know  of  that  past 
only  that  it  was  spent  in  Yew 
lork-  City  where  she  was  "born 
and  bred,"  and  was  graduated 
trom  the  public  grade  schools  and 
from  Morris  High  School 

Thus,  we  first  behold  Miss  Sim- 
mons—known in  those  davs  and 
occasionally  e\en  in  these,  a. 
Bill,"  "Billy."  "Peggv."  'a„d 
S.mmie  -straining  to  the  far 
call  ot  a  husmess  career-  at  the 
same  time,  engaged  in  draping 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  nearer 
louder  call  of  youthful  folly  in- 
v'ting    to    .youthful    diversions. 

on"^''T  ^^''"'^  ambitions  to  eiUer  up- 
on a  business  career,  I  soon  gaye  un 
teaching    and    went    with    Roger.    &    Co 

Vork  and  Chicago,  as  a  stenographer." 
Which  statement,  of  course. 
shows  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
our  assumption  that  Miss  Sim- 
mons entered  the  paths  of  peda- 
gogy under  the  impression  that 
she  was  beginning  a  business  ca- 
reer thereby.  Of  course,  teaching 
was  never  "business"  to  this  busi"- 
ness  woman.  Her  A\'ebster  had 
taught  her  that  "business"  was 
"any  particular  occupation  or  em- 
ployment habitually  engaged  in, 
esp.  for  livelihood  or  gain,"  and  a 
little  experience  must  have  made  it 
all  too  clear  that  teaching  is  one 
profession  that  one  does  not,  in 
cold,  sober  sanity,  enter  into  "esp. 
for  livelihood  or  gain."  So  she 
became  a  stenographer,  learned  a 
great  deal  about  printing  in  her 
spare  time,   was  graduated  into  the 


estimate  department  of  Rogers  & 
Company,  given  charge  of  supply 
purchasing,  did  investigation  work- 
on  cost  systems  on  the  side,  and 
in  two  and  a  half  years  had  trip- 
led  her   initial    salary.     BUT 

"Coming  into  contact  with  many  of 
the  leading  advertising  managers  of  the 
country,  who  were  customers  of  Rogers 
&    Co..    I    began    to    feel    the    stirrings    of 


MIXXA     IIAl.L     Sl\LMONS 

an   ambition    to   get   at   advertising   work 
in  some  form.'' 

No  sooner  stirred  than  done — 
and  done  brown.  Six  and  nearly 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
Miss  Simmons  began  to  think  in 
agate  lines  and  column  inches  and 
during  that  period  she  has  learned 
to  look  out  from  practically  every 
angle  of  the  business,  which,  by 
Webster,  Worcester  and  gosh,  is 
a  business  "esp.  for  livelihood  or 
gain." 

AS      AN       ACCELERATOR. 

Her  agency  experience  has  co\-- 
ered  estimating  and  contracting, 
the  management  of  the  mechanical 
production  department  of  the  John 
O.  Powers  Company,  copy  writing 
and  "accelerating."  For  three 
_\ears,  she  was  "accelerator"  for 
the  Blackmail  -  Ross  Company, 
"stepping  on  it"  for  this  firm  in- 
volving the  co-relation  of  all  data 
concerning  the  various  stages  of 
campaigns  and  the  speeding  up  of 
the  departments  working  on  that 
data. 


Then,      ambition      stirred      again 
and,  in  April,   1918,  Miss  Simmons 
went   with  John   Campbell   &  Com- 
pany,     manufacturers      of      aniline 
dye  stuffs,  to  work  under  the  sign 
of    the    camel,    the    work,    as    she 
told   us,    "including  the   preparation 
of    all    copy    for    use    in    technical 
publications,    as    well    as    the    hand- 
ling   of    all    the    direct    advertising, 
I'LUS  (while  our  eyes  grew  big- 
ger and  bigger  and  our  jaw  drop- 
ped  lower   and   lower   in    gaping 
astonishment)     the     buying    and 
selling    for    an    affiliated    factory 
making  dye-stuft"  intermediates." 

When,  in  the  same  conversa- 
tion— almost  in  the  same  para- 
graph— Miss  Simmons  told  us, 
ver\-  seriously,  that  it  was  her 
firm  belief  that  women  in  busi- 
ness should  not  receive  special 
treatment  because  they  were  \yo- 
nieii,  we  wondered  what,  in  her 
experience,  had  ever  led  her  to 
believe  that  women  do  receive 
sjiecial  treatment,  unless  by  "re- 
ceiving special  treatment"  she 
meant  "being  kept  specially  busy." 

HAS    HER    OWX    .AGENCY    NOW 

Yet  this  job — or  shall  we  say 
these  jobs? — did  not  keep  her  spe- 
cially busy  and  she  continued  to 
write  the  weekly  illustrated  New 
York  fashion  letter  for  women, 
which,  for  these  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  she  has  syndicated 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Xor  did  it  divert  her 
from  the  straight  course  that  she 
had  been  steering  all  along  toward 
her  ultimate  goal — the  opening  of 
an  agency  of  her  own.  Today,  she 
has  reached  that  goal,  though,  per- 
haps, we  ought  not  to  call  it  the 
ultimate  one.  Taking  the  Camp- 
bell account  with  her,  she  has 
recently  opened  the  Minna  Hall  Sim- 
mons agency  at  No.  15  \\'est 
Thirty-eighth  street,  adopting  as 
her  slogan :  "The  woman's  view- 
point backed  by  a  long  experience 
in    all    branches    of    advertising." 

That  ought  about  to  cover  the 
story  of  the  business  ambitions  of 
Minna  Hall  Simmons,  yet  we 
leave  our  subject  with  the  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  we  have  had 
the  wrong  slant  on  it,  and  her,  all 
along.  Are  all  the  manifestations 
of     business     ambitions     but     side 
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The  Boiled-Down 
Paper 


THIS  PICTURE  TELLS  WHY    WE  ARE! 

This  picture   of  "Peaches"  and  her  family  at   the   shrine  at  $1.15  a  dozen,  as  they  were  last  winter.     The  young- 

of  Liberty  gives  the  clue  to  The  Farm  Journal's  leader-  sters  aren't  always  picking  strawberries,  which  the  Bilt- 

ship.     It  is  because  we  play  up  to  folks   rather  than  to  more    retails    at   80    cents   a    portion.      They    make    their 

fat   hogs,   because    we    emphasize    the    human-being    side  living,  our  farmers  do,  but  they  take  thought  of  the  hu- 

of  faiTn  life.     Farmers  aren't  always  pitching  hay,  even  manities,  too.     And  it's  because  Wilmer  Atkinson  recog- 

at    $40    a   ton.      The    wife    isn't    always    gathering    eggs,  nized  this  that  today  the  most  widely-read  farm  paper  is 
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lines  after  all?  We  know,  in 
strict  confidence  with  the  rest  of 
the  League  of  Advertising  Women 
that  the  vice-president's  particu- 
lar five-starred  ambitions  are  "to 
mother  some  lonesome  kiddies,  live 
in    the   countrv    and    have    loads    of 


time  tu  write" ;  and  that  her  pet 
hobbies  are  the  three  R's  of  the 
feminine  good  fellow —  reading, 
riding  and  rowing.  We  also  know, 
witli  the  rest  of  the  advertising 
world  what  she  has  done  in  the 
League    of    Advertising    Women    to 


Advertising  &•  Sellixi; 

demonstrate  that  (advertising) 
women  are  people.  And  where 
one  has  broad  ambitions,  hobbies 
and  achievements  like  these  to 
one's  credit,  why  should  business 
dominate  the  tale — even  business 
"esp.    for    livelihood    or    gain?" 


Stabilizing  the  Demand  through  Advertising 


Consistent  Publicity  Creates  New 
Uses  and  New  Users  and  Does  Away 
With  Seasonal  Demands  in  Many  Cases 

By  LLOYD  D.  HERROLD 


THE  rapid  expansion  of  adver- 
tising into  all  Hnes  of  business 
durmg  the  last  twenty  years  is  am- 
ple proof  that  advertising  stabilizes 
demand  for  products.  Manufactur- 
ers, who  have  used  national  advertis- 
ing for  years,  consider  that  the  sta- 
bdizing  of  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts is_  the  most  valuable  benefit  de- 
rived from  advertising.  Advertising 
stabilizes  the  demand  for  products  in 
various  ways.  By  extending  the  sea- 
son in  which  the  goods  are  sold  it 
often  creates  a  year  round  demand 
for  the  goods.  New  uses  for  the 
products  other  than  those  for  which 
the  product  was  originally  manufac- 
tured, as  well  as,  new  types  of  users 
for  the  product  are  discovered 
through  advertising.  Wide  distribu- 
tion is  as  necessary  for  a  product  in 
order  that  the  demand  may  be  stable, 
as  is  a  permanent  class  of  buyers  for 
the  product.  Both  of  these  are  ob- 
tained through  advertising. 

I  shall  present  here  the  opinions 
of  several  advertising  agencies  and 
advertising  managers  for  nationally 
advertised  products  upon  the  ques- 
tion :  "Has  advertising  stabilized  the 
demand  for  your  products?"  Then 
I  shall  discuss  seasonal  goods  by 
presenting  the  results  obtained  from 
the  question,  "Has  it  done  so  by  ex- 
tending the  season  during  which  the 
goods  are  sold?" 

Finally,  I  shall  present  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  which  ap- 
pear in  the  letter  sent  out  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation : 

Has  it  extended  the  uses  of  the 
product  or  discovered  new  types  of 
users  ? 

Has  it  overcome  fluctuation  in  de- 
mand due  to  sectional  variations  in 
business  conditions? 

Has  it  secured  a  more  permanent 
class  of  buyers? 

Advertising  agencies,  advertising 
managers,  and  advertising  experts  in 
various  lines  of  business  agree  that 


Giving  Us  the  0-0 

In  the  attached  article,  which  is 
a  small  portion  of  a  thesis  prepared 
by  Lloyd  D.  Herrold  and  presented 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
0/  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
author  touches  upon  a  topic  of  in- 
terest to  the  advertising  field:  stabil- 
ising the  market. 

The  work  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  actual  practices 
and  results  witnessed  by  numerous 
advertising  men,  many  of  whom  are 
quoted  herein. 

Vou  will  be  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Herrold  has  found  to   be   the  con- 
census of  opinion  on  this  subject 
—THE  EDITOR. 


one  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of 
advertising  is  its  stabilizing  quality. 
Herbert  Everett,  of  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company,  of  Chicago, 
holds  the  opinion  that  if  advertising 
did  not  stabilize  demand  that  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  advertising  agencies. 
"This  stabilization  can  maintain  its 
equilibrium  only  by  advertising,  for 
competitive  advertising  is  constanth- 
trying  to  push  it  off  its  balance. 
There  is  a  point  where  competition, 
as  expressed  in  advertising,  becomes 
as  destructive  and  wasteful  as,  up  to 
that  point,  it  is  constructive  and  eco- 
nomical." "Emphatically,  advertis- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  most  stabil- 
izing factors  in  our  client's  business," 
is  the  unanimous  statement  from 
Fuller  &  Smith,  of  Cleveland ;  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  and  Erwin  &  Wasey,  of 
Chicago. 

EVENING    OFF    THE    M.A.RKET 

The  experience  of  the  Valentine  & 
Company,  makers  of  Valspar  and 
other  products  of  national  distribu- 


tion, has  lieen  that  adxertising  tends 
to  stabilize  the  market  and  create  a 
consistent  increase  in  the  sales  of 
varnish  in  proportion  to  the  adver- 
tising. "The  largest  sales  in  the  his- 
tory of  X'alspar  have  been  during 
April,  1 919.  We  find  that  our  ad- 
vertising creates  a  demand  which  re- 
flects in  the  dealer's  sales  and  thus 
aids  us  in  retaining  our  dealers  and 
a  consistent  market  for  our  product." 
A.  M.  Candee,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company,  of  ^lilwaukee, 
states  "Our  distribution  is  very  gen- 
eral ;  we  go  through  the  jobber  most- 
ly and  through  him  to  the  retail 
trade,  but  we  are  advertising  to  the 
trade  so  as  to  familiarize  the  retail- 
ers more  with  our  product  and  with 
our  trade-mark.  Probably  the  de- 
mand for  our  products  has  been  sta- 
bilized in  this  manner.  Advertising 
has  undoubtedly  secured  for  us  wider 
distribution  aniong  the  retail  trade 
who  buy  of  the  jobber."  The  de- 
mand for  the  South  Bend  AVatch  has 
increased  tremendously  during  the 
period  that  the  South  Bend  Watch 
Company  has  been  most  actively  ad- 
vertising. Advertising  has  assisted 
in  stabilizing  the  demand  for  this 
make  of  watches.  In  the  case  of 
seasonal  products  the  stabilizing  ef- 
fect of  advertising  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Aladdin  Readi-cut  Houses 
belong  to  this  class.  The  business 
of  the  .-Vlladin  Company  is  wholly 
and  entirely  founded  and  maintained 
upon  advertising  alone.  There  are 
no  agents,  representatives,  distribut- 
ors, or  any  other  form  of  sales  plans 
except  advertising.  The  Joseph 
Campbell  Company,  manufacturers 
of  Campbell's  soup ;  William  Wrig- 
ley  Jr.  Company,  makers  of  Wrig- 
ley's  gum ;  Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  makers  of  Styleplus  Clothes ; 
Andrew  Jergens  Company,  makers 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  oth- 
er   products;    Lambert    Pharmacial 
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Short  Talks  to 
Advertisers 


NUMBER 
TWO 


Single  Types 

Reading  matter  composed  with  single  letters  is  read  with  less 
conscious  effort. 

The  reasons  are  simple: 

— reading  is  a  series  of  pauses  and  fixations  of  attention — 
interrupted  movement  of  the  angle  of  vision; 

— the  shortness  and  infrequency  of  these  pauses  are  the 
measure  of  ease  in  reading; 

— easy  legibility  is  in  the  instant  recognition  of  word-forms; 
— the  more  compact  the  words,  the  quicker  recognized — in 
the  highest  degree,  the  objective  mind  has  naught  to  do  but 
assimilate  the  thought  presented. 

Type  composed  by  a  machine  which  has  not  the  mechanical 
limitation  of  interposed  space  between  letters  is  more  easily 
read.  It  aids  "pulling  power"  by  not  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  with  conscious  physical  activity. 

The  answer  is:    "Monotype  it!" 

Talk  No.  1. — Getting  Your  Message  Across 

Talk  No.  2. — Single  Types 

Talk  No.  3. — "Motor  Habits"  in  Reading 

Talk  No.  4. — Alignment 

Talk  No.  5. — The  "Art  '  of  Composing  Type 

Talk  No.  6. — Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
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NEW  -lORK 
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BOSTON 
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Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AnvERTisiNG  &   Selling 


Company,  manufacturers  of  the  anti- 
septic listerine ;  and  the  J.  B.  Will- 
iams Company,  makers  of  the  W  ill- 
iams  toilet  articles,  recognize  the  sta- 
bilizing quality  of  advertising  in  the 
demand  for  their  products.  "We  be- 
lieve strongl\-  that  advertising  is  an 
influence  in  stabilizing  a  business. 
We  believe  it  stabilizes  investment  in 
the  business,"  writes  C.  C.  Parlin.  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
'"For  example,  we  believe  that  adver- 
tising has  done  much  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  orange  groves  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  stock  of  many  in- 
dustrial companies.  We  also  believe 
that  it  stabilizes  markets  making 
them  less  subject  to  fluctuation  and 
putting  them  more  on  a  year  round 
proposition." 

IN    SE.-VSONAL  LIKES 

Advertising  does  sometimes  oxer- 
come  the  fluctuations  due  to  seasonal 
goods,  but  not  always.  The  J.  Wal- 
ter Thompson  Company  has  a  client 
manufacturing  a  food  product  which 
for  years  was  looked  upon  as  an  art- 
icle to  be  sold  only  in  the  winter, 
and  in  fact,  was  generally  consumed 
only  in  the  winter.  For  many  years 
the  advertising  only  appeared  five 
months  of  the  year.  By  extending 
the  advertising  to  a  twelve-months' 
schedule  it  was  iound  that  the  art- 
icle could  be  sold  in  the  summer 
months  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  gap  between  winter  and  summer 
sales  has  now  been  materially  short- 
ened. On  the  other  hand,  this  com- 
panv  has  dealt  with  certain  tnilet  art- 


icles whose  sales  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  weather. 
One  such  article  is  in  greatest  de- 
mand when  the  weather  is  hottest. 
A  cool  summer  will  affect  the  sales 
in  spite  of  advertising.  In  an  effort 
to  overcome  this,  the  company  is  now 
launching  a  campaign  to  try  to  give 
the  public  an  idea  about  the  article 
that  will  lessen  the  influence  of 
weather  upon  the  sales.  To  what 
extent  it  can  be  done  remains  to  be 
seen.  Another  of  the  clients  of  the 
].  Walter  Thompson  Company  whose 
"business  is  affected  by  seasonal  de- 
mand is  a  manufacturer  of  women's 
shoes.  Such  a  manufacturer  is  more 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  customs 
established  in  the  entire  trade  in 
which  he  deals.  He  can  only  fill  in 
the  valleys  of  his  production  line  by 
bringing  out  new  products  or  by 
changing  in  the  bu\ing  custom 
throughout  the  whole  trade.  There 
is  a  general  effort  being  made 
throughout  all  such  trades  to  bring 
about  these  changes. 

When  the  product  has  a  seasonal 
tendency,  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Fuller  &  Smith  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  that  advertising  ma\-  be 
made  an  important  instrument  to- 
wards effecting  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  the  sales  throughout  the 
vear  or  what  is  termed  a  "flatten- 
ing of  the  curve."  In  occasional  in- 
dividual instances  this  effect  has  been 
quite  spectacular.  Street  &  Finney, 
X.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  and  the  Will- 
iam H.  Rankin  Company  believe  that 
in  some  cases  advertising  has  stabil- 


FIFTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Did  He  Really  Want  Them? 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  manufacturer  de- 
cides not  to  send  letters  to  the  retail  trade 
in  the  Indianapolis  Radius  after  he  learns  that  the 
cost  of  producing  the  letters  and  the  postage 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  him.  This  policy  is  de- 
termined upon  by  The  News  as  a  protection  to 
both  the  retailer  and  to  itself.  Does  a  manufac- 
turer really  want  letters  to  the  trade  if  they  are 
not  worth  3  or  4  cents  apiece  to  him? 
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ized  the  demand  for  products  by  ex- 
tending the  season  in  which  the  goods 
are  sold. 

TWO  "winter  foods"  now  selling 

IN   SUMMER 

Adxertising  has  apparently  result- 
ed in  an  all-year-round  demand  for 
Canifjbell's  soups.  For  a  time  it  was 
felt  that  soups  were  possibly  not  as 
much  used  m  the  summer  as  in  the 
cooler  weather,  but  this  condition  no 
longer  exists.  Aunt  Jemima  Pan- 
cake F'lour  now  is  a  year-round 
seller  because  advertising  was  used 
as  a  means  of  educating  the  consum- 
ers to  extended  use  of  pancakes. 
Dromedary  dates  now  are  used 
throughout  the  year,  although  at  one 
time  they  were  consumed  only  in 
certain  seasons.  The  season  for  the 
sale  of  various  types  of  Toledo 
Scales  are  fairly  well-defined;  \et 
there  is  a  demand  for  all  types  in  all 
seasons.  Any  advertising  which  is 
done  to  stimulate  demand  in  an  off- 
season stimulates  it  proportionately 
in  the  more  favorable  season.  A 
circular  sent  out  now  may  not  have 
any  apparent  results  until  six  months 
from  now  when  the  prospect's  sea- 
son opens  up. 

Art  Metal  Office  Furniture  is  not 
a  seasonal  product,  but  it  is  frequent- 
h  sold  in  large  contracts.  By  adver- 
tising the  number  of  orders  is  in- 
creased, although  the  size  of  each  or- 
der decreases.  The  demand  for 
Palmolive  Soap  and  Woodbury's  Fa- 
cial Soap  is  practically  the  same  the 
year  round.  In  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter, December  is  possibly  the  lightest 
month  in  shipping  soap  caused  by 
the  fact  that  dealers  only  buy  suf- 
ficient amounts  to  carry  them  over 
the  holidays  because  of  the  lack  of 
'■pace  for  the  sale  of  holiday  mer- 
chandise. There  is  no  particular  sea- 
son for  the  sale  of  "Listerine."  On- 
ly to  a  limited  extent  has  advertising 
extended  the  season  in  which  the  U. 
S.  Rubber  goods  are  sold.  Aladdin- 
Readi-cut  Houses  are  seasonal  -be- 
cause building  construction  is  a  sea- 
sonable business. 

The  whole  tendency  in  advertising 
is  to  level  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
sales  seasons.  This  tendency  was 
not  a  conscious  one  in  the  early  days 
of  advertising,  but  the  companies 
who  have  consistently  advertised  for 
a  number  of  years  find  their  record- 
ers coming  in  between  seasons,  and 
their  seasons  lengthen.  There  are 
some  freak  illustrations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  B.V.D.  people  and  the 
Chalmers  Underwear  people.  Both 
of  these  concerns  advertise  summer 
undergarments  the  year  round.  Curi- 
ously enough,  a  large  part  of  the  peo- 
ple have  responsed  to  wearing  light 
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weiglil  undergarments  the  year 
round.  This  may  be  an  unusual  case, 
but  nevertheless  it  illustrates  the 
point.  When  a  company  depends 
ui)on  salesmanship  only,  the  orders 
are  ai)t  to  follow  the  salesman  on  his 
trips  through  the  territory.  Re- 
orders and  fill-ins  are  apt  to  be  held 
until  the  salesman's  next  trip.  With 
a  standardized  advertised  article,  the 
dealer  gets  into  the  habit  of  ordering 
at  regular  intervals  and  a  salesman's 
call  is  not  such  an  event  as  in  the 
case  of  articles  that  are  not  stand- 
ardized and  for  which  a  steady  call 
is  not  experienced. 

K.XTENDIXG   THE    USES    OF   A    PRODUCT 

N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company,  Street  &  Fin- 
ney   Company,    Inc.,    and    Fuller    & 
Smith  recognize  that  advertising  has 
extended  the  use  of  products.     The 
growth  of  the  Joseph  Campbell  Com- 
pany  indicates   that   advertising  has 
extended    the    use     for    Campbell's 
soups.    Of  course  soups  were  origin- 
ally  used  as  soups   only,  but  today 
Campbell's    soups    are    used    in    the 
making  of  sauces  and  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  other  dishes. 
-Advertising   has    won   great    respect 
for  Styleplus  Clothes  and  has  discov- 
ered two  new  classes  of  users.     By 
leading  people  who  usually  pay  less 
tc  pay  a  little  more  so  as  to  get  the 
Styleplus  cjuality,  and  by  influencing 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
more  to   economize   on   a    Styleplus 
suit  to  see  whether  or  not  it  gives  sat- 
isfaction,  new  types   of  users   have 
been  found.     Not  only  has  advertis- 
ing extended  the  use  of  the  Kohler 
enameled  plumbing  ware,  but  it  has 
educated  the  public  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  better  sanitation.     \\'henever 
the  Toledo  Scales  Company  hears  of 
a  new  use  for  a  Toledo  Scale  it  goes 
after  that  new  field.     Consequently 
the  advertising  of  Toledo  Scale  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  types  of 
users,  but  at  the  same  time  new  types 
of  users  here  and  there  have  led  to 
the    company's    advertising   in    their 
field      Advertising   directs  attention 
to  Listerine  of  those  who  ha\  e  never 
used  it  and  often  suggests  new  uses 
for  it  to  those  who  are  using  it  for 
some  particular  purpose  or  purposes. 
The   Wahl    Company,    makers    of 
Eversharp   products ;   Aunt    Jemima 
Mills    Company,    makers    of    .\unt 
Jemima   Pancake   Flour ;   the   Palm- 
olive  Company,  makers  of  Palmolive 
products  ;  Andrew  Jergens  Company, 
makers  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap; 
\  alentine  &  Co.,  makers  of  Valspar ; 
the  TI.  S    Rubber  Company,  makers 
of  rubber  products ;  Twinplex  Sales 
Company,  makers  of  Twinplex  Ra- 
zor    Blade     Stroppers;     the     Mint 


Products  Company,  makers  of  Life- 
savers,  the  candy  mints;  and  J.  B. 
\\'illiams  Companx',  makers  of  Will- 
iams toilet  products,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  advertising  of  their  prod- 
ucts has  extended  the  uses  and  dis- 
covered new  types  of  users. 

The  main  appeal  of  the  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  during  the  past 
vears  has  been  in  finding  new  types 
of  users  for  Ingersoll  watches.  For 
instance,  the  company  believes  that 
most  people  should  have  an  extra 
watch,  one  that  they  can  use  out  of 
doors.  Wrist-watches  of  special 
tvpes  for  men  and  an  ivory-like  case 
which  makes  the  watches  serve  as  a 
desk  or   dresser   clock  are  now  be- 
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ing  advertised  by  the  company.  In 
the  case  of  Shur-on  Optical  Goods 
it  is  ijuite  difficult  to  give  advertising 
anv  credit  for  finding  new  users.  But 
atlvertising  has  educated  every  exist- 
ing class  of  citizen  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  eyesight  from  an  ef- 
ficiency standpoint  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  health. 

ADVERTISING  SECURES  WIDER  DIS- 
TRIBUTION 

\\here  an  advertiser  has  a  national 
or  an  international  outlet  for  his 
product,  he  becomes  independent  to 
a  large  extent  of  local  conditions  or 
local  disturbances.  In  fact,  the  whole 
basic  conception  of  national  adver- 
tising is  a  general  pressure  exerted 
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The  Inevitable  Result— Sales 

Successful  merchandising  means  REACHING  and 
IMPRESSING  the  average  person,  with  above  the 
average  advertising. 

Poster  Advertising  combines  opportunity: 

1st — to  place  yoiu  sales  messJ^e  at  strategic 

points. 
2nd — to  reach  all  of  the  reading  public 
3rd — to  IMPRESS  through  size  and  color. 

Nordhem  Service  brings  to  you  every  phase  of 
adequate  Poster  Advertising  service. 

IVAN -B 'NORDHEM  COMPANY 

?hstpr.?d\'erttsinj.  f^zinted  f'  Etectriail  Bisp/nys 
yi  the  Ztnited  ^(lues  0  <?anajA 
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against  a  national  or  international 
market,  usually  supplemented  by  in- 
tensive local  work  where  conditions 
are  sub-nomial.  Advertising  un- 
questionably secures  wider  distribu- 
tion for  products.  This  is  not  uni- 
versally so,  because  products  of  some 
types  cannot  be  pushed  in  territories 
for  which  they  are  not  adapted,  but 
if  resistance  to  buying  is  mental 
rather  than  physical,  continued  ad- 
vertising will  break  this  resistance 
and  make  a  market  eventually  for 
goods  in  territories  that  have  not  pre- 
viously been  natural  consumers. 

•Eversharp  products  have  secured 
wider  distribution,  even  a  world-wide 
distribution  through  advertising. 
Slight  fluctuations  in  demand  for 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  F'our  have 
been  overcome  by  advertising  and 
wider  distribution  secured.  Sec- 
tional variations  in  business  condi- 
tions have  no  effect  upon  the  produc- 
tion plans  of  the  Joseph  Campbell 
Company  because  of  its  widespread 
distribution  over  the  countrj-.  The 
Mint  Products  Company,  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  J.  B.  Williams 
Company,  Valentine  &  Co.,  Art  Me- 
tal Company,  and  Palmolive  Com- 
pany, feel  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
advertising  has  secured  wider  dis- 
tribution for  their  products.  Inger- 
soll  watches  are  now  sold  in  practi- 
cally even,-  city,  town  and  village, 
and  even  the  cross-road  stores  in  the 
country.  Business  conditions  scarce- 
ly effect  the  sales  of  Ingersoll  watch- 
es. Wider  distribution  than  ever  be- 
fore is  waiting  for  Westclo.x  as  soon 
as  the  company  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  advertising  of  Westclox 
has  played  an  important  part  in  cre- 
ating this  demand.  Advertising  has 
not,  according  to  R.  S.  Butler,  se- 
cured wider  distribution  so  as  to 
overcome  fluctuation  in  demand  due 
to  sectional  variations  in  business 
conditions  in  the  U.  S.  Rubber  goods. 

ADNTRTISIXG  SECURES  PERM.^NENT 
CLASS  OF   BUYERS 

If  advertising  had  not  secured  a 
more  permanent  class  of  buyers, 
every  advertiser  who  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  over  a  series 
of  years  would  have  made  a  most 
unprofitable  investment.  Advertis- 
ing cannot  possible  pay  for  itself  on 
a  single  sale  or  what  is  known  as  a 
one-time  order.  It  must  create  per- 
manent buyers  in  order  to  be  profit- 
able. There  have  been  failures  in 
advertising,  many  of  them,  but  so 
have  there  been  in  manufacturing 
and  in  merchandising. 

Advertising  has  secured  a  more 
permanent  class  of  buyers  for  the  U. 
S.  Rubber  Goods.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  tire  adx'ertising.     Cer- 


tainly the  advertising  of  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Compan\-  has  resulted  in  ob- 
taining a  relatively  stable  market  for 
these  goods.  The  W'ahl  Company, 
Joseph  Campbell  Company,  Palm- 
olive  Company,  Henry  Sonneborn  & 
Sons,  Kohler  Company,  Art  Metal 
Company,  Andrew  Jergens  Com- 
pany, the  Mints  Products  Company, 
and  the  J.  B.  Williams  Company 
have  received  more  permanent  buy- 
ers of  their  products  through  adver- 
tising. Advertising  has  given  the 
\'alentine  Company  a  pennanent 
class  of  buyers  who  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases  use  large  quantities  of 
Valspar  each  year.  Through  adver- 
tising Westclox  has  secured  better 
recognition  with  the  dealers.  By 
creating  prestige  for  Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour  which  influences  the 
retailer  in  constantly  carr\'ing  it  in 
stock,  advertising  has  secured  per- 
manent buyers  for  this  product. 
"The  best  advertisement  for  Lis- 
lerine  is  Listerine"  and  Listerine 
makes  its  own  market  when  oppor- 
lunit\-  is  once  afforded. 

Roughl}'  speaking  there  are  500,- 
000  counter  scales  prospects  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  at  least 
150,000  heavy  capacity  scale  pro- 
spects. The  counter  scales  pro- 
spects duplicate  themselves  every  ten 
years.  This  information  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  heavy  capacity  scales. 
The  advertising  of  the  Toledo  Scales 
Company  has  undoubtedly  done  its 
part  in  securing  repeat  orders,  but  so 
•lias  the  merits  of  the  product  itself. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  Toledo  Scales  Company  has  a 
permanent  class  of  buyers,  let  along 
state  that  advertising  has  secured  a 
more  permanent  class  of  buyers. 
This  product  is  not  like  underwear, 
hosiery,  food  products,  and  such  im- 
mediately consumable  products  for 
which  there  must  be  repeating  de- 
mand. 

Advertising  does  stabilize  the  de- 
mand for  products.  Often  it  stabil- 
izes the  demand  for  products  by  ex- 
tending the  season  during  which  the 
goods  are  sold.  Many  manufactur- 
ers as  well  as  advertising  agencies 
recognize  this  effect  of  advertising. 
Because  advertising  has  secured  new 
types  of  users,  extended  the  uses  of 
products,  obtained  wider  distribu- 
tion, and  secured  a  permanent  class 
of  buyers,  for  goods  that  have 
been  nationally  advertised,  the  de- 
mand has  been  much  greater.  An 
increased  demand  resulting  from 
wider  use  of  the  product  tends  to 
stabilize  the  business.  Thus,  adver- 
tising does  stabilize  demand  for 
products  by  extending  the  season 
over  which  they  are  sold,  by  discov- 
ering new  uses  for  the  products  and 


new  types  of  users,  by  securing 
wider  distribution,  and  by  obtaining 
a  more  permanent  class  of  buyers 
for  the  products. 


Building  for  Perfection  in  224  Lines 

Under  the  title,  "224  Lines,"  the  Qual- 
ity Group  of  magazines  has  just  brought 
out  for  distribution  among  advertisers  a 
service  booklet  of  fabricated  advertise- 
ments designed  to  show  the  artistic  and 
commercial  potentialities  of  the  standard 
size  pages  used  by  the  periodicals  in  this 
group.  Under  the  direction  of  Louis  C. 
Pedlar,  a  long  list  of  visualizers,  art 
directors  and  layout  experts,  whose  co- 
operation is  acknowledged  in  ihe  pre- 
face, have  made  si.xty-two  essays  in  black 
and  white  at  the  perfection  which  the 
publishers  declare  is  attainable  in  the 
5^4"  wide  by  8"  deep  size. 

The  book  is  intended  ito  show  in  con- 
crete form  the  possibilities  of  fully  utiliz- 
ing the  advertising  pages  of  the  Qualitj' 
Group  by  composing  the  advertisement  to 
get  the  maximum  advantage  out  of  the 
particular  shape  and  dimensions  offered 
The  62  specimen  advertisements  of  ficti- 
ous  products  of  classes  commonly  adver- 
tised in  these  magazines  are  all  built  on 
the  one  idea:  "To  make  a  definite  thing 
for  a  definite  purpose  and  to  dissipate  a 
theory  which  prevails  that  any  advertise- 
ment can  be  adapted  to  any  space  or  any 
mediuim." 

"It  is  not  possible,"  the  preface  tells 
us,  "to  get  the  best  results  from  a  lay- 
cut  that  has  been  reduced  or  expanded  to 
fit  a  space  for  which  it  was  not  origin- 
ally intended.  The  proportions  are  dif- 
ferent; new  values  and  techniques  are 
called  for.  What,  in  a  larger  page,  looks 
virile  and  strong  loses  astonishingly  in 
reduction.  A  smaller  advertisement 
'thrown  up'  is  either  disproportionately 
strong  or  is  lacking  in  a  wanted  delicacy, 
these   magazines. 

"No  engineer  would  think  of  placing  a 
Ford  motor  on  a  Rolls-Royce  chassis  and 
expect  a  finished,  salable  product.  Or 
vice  versa " 

By  inference,  the  advertisement  intend- 
ed for  Atlantic  Monthly.  Century,  Har- 
per's Magazine.  Reviezv  of  Reviews, 
Scr.ibner's  or  World's  Work,  should  be 
built    for  the  standard-size  page   used   in 

The  62  examples  of  advertisements  so 
built  are  more  persuasive  than  the  state- 
ment of  principle  in  the  preface.  Not 
only  are  full-page  examples  given  but  the 
rage  is  split  up  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  the  half-page,  quarter-page  and  smaller 
sizes.  Throughout,  ithe  note  of  composi- 
tion to  the  space  is  struck  impressively, 
and  specialists  in  illustration,  tvpography, 
decoration  and  lay-out  have  cooperated 
to  show  how  effectively,  in  this  space,  in 
this  type  of  magazine,  the  advertisement 
can  be  made  to  express  the  commodity  it 
it  is  is  presenting  to  the  public.  Con- 
\  crsely,  they  have  suggested  with  aston- 
ishing success  that  a  224-line  page  is  an 
ideal  vehicle  for  an  ideal  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  expression  and  appeal 
at  their  command. 

.Among  those  who  have  suggested  or 
executed  the  compositions  of  t\T)e.  or  type 
and  illustration,  of  tjTpe  and  decoration  or 
of  all  three  of  the  elements  of  the  black 
and  white  advertisement  in  this  little 
\  ohime,  designed  as  the  text  book  of  224- 
line  page,  are  Ben  Nash,  Gordon  Grant, 
F.  Vaux  \\'ilson,  Benjamin  Sherbow, 
Richard  Walsh,  Everett  Currier,  \.  B. 
Sullivan,  Walter  Whitehead,  A.  C.  M. 
Azov.   Jr.,   a'ld   George  Woltz. 
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An  American's  View  of  the  Commercial 
Value  of  the  Dutch  East   Indies 

An  Editorial  From  the  Java  "Motor 
Age"  Commenting-  on  the  Viewpoint  of 
a    Writer    in    "Advertising    &    Selling" 


IN  an  article  titled,  "A  Ripe  For- 
eign Field  for  American  Adver- 
tising," which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Evans  gives  an  interest- 
ing criticism  over  trade  conditions  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Beginning 
with  a  very  lucid  statement  about 
these  regions,  Mr.  Evans  says:  One 
of  the  most  attractive  and  promis- 
ing fields  in  the  world  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  and  for  the  ad- 
vertiser with  a  sales  message  is  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  like  and  want 
American  goods.  They  have  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000,000  people  to  consume 
them.  They  have  750,000  square  miles 
of  territory  to  put  them  into.  They 
are  signalling  to  us  from  across  the 
Pacific  to  come  into  their  market  place 
and  stay  there,  now  that  the  world  war 
has  made  us  trade  with  them  direct  in- 
stead of  by  way  of  Europe.  And  since 
the  path  is  open  they  want  it  made  as 
broad  and   straight  as  possible. 

Their  total  export  and  import  trade 
in  1917  was  dl.  520,000,000.  It  is  still 
growing. 

In  1918  we  sent  them  dl.  20,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods,  and  they 
sent  us  dl.  80,000,000  worth  of  their 
products — products  we  have  to  have, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  quinine,  coprah,  rub- 
ber, and  the  like.  That  dl.  20,000,000  is 
eight  times  the  figures  of  1915.  The  dl. 
80,000,000  is  sixteen  times  the  figure  of 
1913 

So  far,  Mr.  Evans. 

True,  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is 
not  a  producing  country  at  all,  we 
must  import  all  manufactured  goods 
from  abroad. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
90  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  Ger- 
man, .\merica  did  ven,'  little  with 
us ;  all  that  we  knew  of  America  was 
American  boots  and  California  can- 
ned fruits. 

During  the  war  naturally  nothing 
could  be  imported  from  Europe,  not 
to  mention  Gennany.  We  were,  lit- 
erally speaking,  forced  to  look  for 
other  sources  of  supply,  and  natur- 
ally again  we  knocked  at  the  nearest 
door,  in  this  case  Japan,  which  soon 
proved  a  failure,  in  so  far  that  the 
sUiff  they  sent  us  was  usually  in- 
ferior to  the  sample,  so  that  we  soon 
lost  faith,  and  looked  out  for  another 
pur\-eyor. 

America  being  the  next  door,  we 
tried  her,  and  this  time  with  luckier 
results.  America  has  supplied  us  the 
last  four  vears  with  all  our  wants ; 


you  cannot  walk  inside  a  shop  now 
and  ask  for  a  certain  article,  without 
being  sure  to  see  the  familiar  "Made 
in  U.  S.  A."  on  it.  As  a  proof  that 
Uncle  Sam's  products  have  made 
good  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  note 
the  fact  that  unscrupulous  firms  have 
articles  made  in  Japan,  that  sell  here 
as  of  American  origin:  "imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,"  we 
would  say.  We  recently  walked  in- 
to a  shop  to  buy  a  certain  article,  we 
were  shown  it  and  were  nearly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica," but  when  we  took  another  sam- 
ple out  of  the  original  case  it  was 
packed  in,  the  wrapping  betrayed  its 
origin;  it  was  wrapped  in  Japanese 
newspaper. 

Now,  America  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  Dutch  East  Indian  market, 
but  she  has  to  take  some  lessons  if 
she  is  intent  on  keeping  it. 

Firstly,  we  want  to  mention  her 
export  packing,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  poor.  We  know  of  many  cases 
where  shipments  arrived  in  such  a 
desolate  condition  that  nothing  could 
be  done  with  them.  This  was  over- 
looked in  wartime  when  curtailed 
losses  could  easily  be  made  good  on 
another  shipment.  But  will  this  be 
the  case  in  normal  times?  When 
competition  grows  and  every  loss 
counts?    We  should  think  not. 

.\nother  question  which  American 
exporters  must  not  overlook,  is  the 
mode  of  transportation.  We  know 
of  many  shipments  which  arrived 
here  seemingly  in  good  condition, 
but  after  opening  of  the  case,  the 
contents  proved  to  have  been  stolen ; 
several  cases  we  know  of,  were 
shipped  on  American  merchant  ves- 
sels. Now  what  could  be  done  to 
stop  this  matter,  seemingly  small, 
but  of  great  importance  to  consignees 
and  which  must  afifect  the  exporters 
and  shippers?  It  is  true  insurance 
covers  the  losses,  but  the  loss  of  one 
shipment  means  a  lot  to  the  con- 
signee out  here  who  has  waited  six 
months  for  the  stui¥  he  is  badly  in 
need  of,  and  what  will  be  the  result 
if  this  ill  is  not  treated  in  time  ?  Well 
the  result  will  be  that  the  exporters 
will  be  instructed  not  to  ship  by 
.\merican  vessels,  which  means 
losses  to  the  American  merchant 
fleet.     One   good   wav  would  be   to 


have  lectures  held  to  the  crew  show- 
ing them  the  unpatriotic  action  of 
having  the  good  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet  stained  in  foreign 
countries ;  this  will  certainly  urge  the 
men  to  handle  the  goods  entrusted 
to  their  care,  with  more  considera- 
tion. During  the  war  the  Americans 
have  proved  their  willingness  to  help 
win  the  war.  Will  they  not  be  will- 
ing to  help  win  the  world  trade  ?  We 
are  sure  they  will. 

CHANCE  TO  GET  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

Any  American  exporter,  any 
American  salesman,  any  American 
capitalist  (says  Mr.  Evans  further), 
who  thinks  he  can  afford  to  let  such 
facts  as  that  go  without  at  least  a 
vigorous  and  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation simply  misses  his  guess.  For, 
granting  that  he  has  something 
which  the  Dutch  East  wants,  he 
passes  up  a  unique  chance  to  estab- 
lish himself  now  before  the  crowd 
arrives. 

One  reason  the  opportunity  is 
unique  is  the  welcome  we  are  already 
receiving  in  that  region.  There  is 
no  sign  there  of  the  unfriendliness 
and  distrust  which  is  so  evident 
when  we  try  to  do  business  in  South 
America.  They  don't  steal  our  trade 
marks.  They  don't  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  we  want  to  gobble  them  up. 
The  field  is  in  contrast,  too,  to  a 
country  like  China  because  condi- 
tions there  are  settled  and  stable  and 
the  man  who  goes  there,  either  with 
goods  or  with  capital  takes  no 
chances.  And  this,  in  a  new  com- 
mercial field  is  a  very  rare  condition, 
indeed. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  is  a  market 
for  practically  every  main  necessity 
we  manufacture.  A  look  at  the  con- 
sular reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  shows 
how  their  demands  run  all  the  way 
from  the  most  ordinary  utensils  of 
daily  life  to  enormous  machines  for 
oil  and  sugar  mills,  mines  and  rail- 
ways. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things 
about  this  market  has  been  the  de- 
velopment in  the  last  few  years  of 
a  demand  for  machine  tools — and 
yet  if  vou  ask  a  machine  tool  man 
if  he  has  thought  of  the  Dutch  East 
he  will   probably  tell  you  positively 
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that  they  use  no  machine  tools  be- 
cause they  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple who  im^port  all  their  machinerj'. 
The  truth  is  that  when,  tluring  the 
war,  they  couldn't  get  or  have  made 
new  parts  for  the  immense  number 
of  German-made  machines  used  in 
the  Dutch  East,  they  had  to  import 
machine  tools  and  make  those  parts 
themselves.  And  that  gave  them  a 
start ;  so  that  now  they  are  finding 
it  good  business  to  make  lots  of 
small  machine  parts  instead  of  im- 
porting them. 

About  30  per  cent  of  our  exports 
to  the  Dutch  East  are  steel  and  iron 
goods.  And  the  growth  of  sugar 
mills  and  oil  mills,  the  opening  of 
mines,  the  development  of  water 
power,  the  steady  extension  of  rail- 
roads, the  putting  in  of  water  sys- 
tems, are  causing  the  demands  to 
grow  apace.  Also  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  among  the  natives  is 
rising  at  a  rate  so  perceptible  that 
nobody  with  articles  to  sell  there  can 
afford  to  be  blind  to  it.  Fifty  mil- 
lion— that's  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States;  and  35,000,000  of 
them  are  concentrated  right  in  Java 
— an  area  one-third  as  great  as  Cali- 
fornia. ^And  outside  of  Java  lies  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  whole  archipel- 
ago, 3,000  miles  long  afield  for 
growth  and  development  indeed. 

A  PECULIAR  SALES  PROBLEM 

The  sales  problem  in  the  Dutch 
East  is  peculiar.  The  tremendous 
distances  to  be  covered  in  a  chain  of 
islands  as  great  as  the  journey  from 
San  Francisco  to  Xew  York,  makes 


the  traveling  salesman  a  costly  lux- 
ur}-.  The  method  generally  followed 
is  the  stationing  of  a  representative 
in  Java,  where  the  population  num- 
bers 700  to  the  square  mile.  Such 
a  representative,  besides  being  in 
touch  with  the  banks  and  the  big 
commercial  forces  of  the  island,  can 
utilize  the  retail  system  by  which 
Chinese  and  Arab  traders  reach  out 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  archipel- 
ago. 

In  pointing  out  this  sales  method 
Mr.  Evans  has  overlooked  one  big 
factor,  that  trade  with  the  Chinese 
and  Arabs  necessitates  the  giving  of 
credits ;  as  a  Chinaman  never  buys 
cash,  a  representative  representing 
American  house  in  America  and  hav- 
ing no  stocks,  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
to  Chinese  or  Arabs ;  to  do  this  he 
must  have  stock  to  sell  from.  It  is 
from  our  point  of  view,  preferable 
to  have  settled  business  houses  do 
this  business  for  them.  As  these 
houses  who  have  for  years  done  this 
sort  of  business  know  from  experi- 
ence how  to  distinguish  the  bad  from 
the  good  elements.  If  American 
houses  persist  in  doing  this  business 
themselves,  then  one  good  piece  of 
advise  is :  Come  over  and  open  your 
own  branch  here  and  deliver  the 
goods  in  Java,  but  on  no  account  sell 
to  Chinese  or  Arabs  goods  on  sam- 
ple that  will  have  to  be  delivered 
after  months  of  waiting,  because  a 
Chinaman  changes  his  mind  as  often 
as  we  do  our  shirts. 

The  colonial  government  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  has  recently  sent 
to  the  United  States  a  special  trade 


Recognition 

^That  THE  ROTARIAN  has  gained  recognition  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  carries  95  columns,  or  14,630  lines  of  paid  adver- 
tising in  the  June  issue. 

^  Our  magazine  has  gained  "a  place  in  the  Sun"  thru  merit  and  by 
persistently  following  an  ideal. 

fflWe  are  justly  proud  of  the  position  taken  in  the  advertising 
field  by 
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commissioner  to  impress  on  Ameri- 
can business  men  and  bankers  not 
only  the  inviting  nature  of  the  field, 
but  also  the  need  for  proper  credit 
atljustments  in  our  banking  system 
to  enable  merchants  in  the  Dutch 
East  to  trade  with  us  on  a  credit 
basis. 

They  picked  their  biggest  man  for 
the  job.  He  is  Mr.  K.  F.  van  den 
Rerg,  managing  director  of  the  bank 
of  Java,  and  foremost  financial  au- 
thority in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mr.  van  den  Berg's  message  has 
already  been  delivered  in  the  right 
quarter.  There  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  adjustments  he  sought 
will  be  accomplished,  and  that  the 
way  for  a  continuation  of  this  great 
trade  which  the  war  brought  to  us, 
will  be  made  clear. 

This,  then  is  the  time  for  indivi- 
dual business  men  to  act — not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  export  trade, 
but  with  reference  also  to  the  field 
in  the  Dutch  East  for  the  safe  and 
profitable  investment  of   capital. 

Industrial  Films  at  the  Rialto 

.\  lirand  new  idea  in  the  exhiliition  of 
high  class  industrial  motion-pictures  has 
Iieen  evolved  by  Camilla  Donworth, 
President  of  "Films-of-Business,"  who 
lias  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Kialto  Theatre  b^'  which  that  place 
of  amusement  will  be  turned  into  a 
temple  of  industrj-  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  from  10  to  12.  On 
these  days,  the  theatre  will  be  devoted 
to  special  programs  of  films  dealing 
witli  Americanization,  vocational  work, 
science,  industry,  sales,  ship,  psychologj", 
merchandising,  made  by  several  com- 
panies. 

.\dmission  to  these  entertainments  is 
free,  tickets  for  the  show  being 
distributed  by  the  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers whose  films  are  to  be  shown, 
or  tliey  may  be  had  at  the  door  on  ap- 
plication. High  class  music  and  w-ell 
known  singers  will  add  varietj'  to  the 
entertaininent  between  the  films. 

The  first  showing  of  this  new  ven- 
ture, which  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  distribution  of  industrial  pictures, 
was  on  Thursday,  July  1st. 

The  first  program  showed  "The  Mak- 
ing of  Spaghetti,  One  of  the  57  Vari- 
eties" shpwn  by  H.  J.  Heinz.  "The 
Manufacture  of  Ink,  Carbon  Paper, 
Typewriter  Ribbons  and  Paste"  dis- 
played by  the  Staflford  Ink  Company. 
"The  Electric  Heart,"  a  graphic  display 
of  a  new  power  issued  by  the  Prest-O- 
Lite  Company;  "A  Mouthful  of  Wis- 
dom," a  striking  lesson  in  dentologj' : 
"Clothes  and  the  Girl,"  a  film  especially 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  feminine  mind. 
"Three  Types  of  Men,"  a  study  in 
physiology'  and  a  series  of  modern  man- 
ufacturing films  shown  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.  M.  C.   A. 

Several  of  these  films  have  been  made 
by  a  wonderful  new   color  process. 

Xew  Advertising   Club   in   Missouri 

An  .Advertising  Club  has  been  formed 
in  Mount  Vernon,  Mo.,  under  the  name 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Advertising  Club. 
C.  O.  Cance  is  president,  and  H.  E. 
Reitz.   secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Fred   A.   Dennison,   of    "Butterick 
Quarterlies,"   Dies 

Fred  A.  Dennison,  known  to  the  ad- 
vertising fraternity  as  "Denny"  bccanse 
o£  his  unfailing  enthusiasm,  died  in  the 
Lake  View  Hospital,  Chicago,  011  June 
12,  after  an  operation— the  necessity  for 
which  he  did  not  even  suspect  twenty- 
four   hours   before. 

Mr.  Dennison  was  born  May  22.  1870, 
ai  Bellville,  Ontario,  and  began  his  com- 
mercial life  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  was  afterwards 
connected  with  the  sales  departments  of 
such  well  known  firms  as  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Company,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  and  the  Lovell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  where  he  made  en- 
viable sales  records. 

In  'the  advertising  field  he  represented 
farm  and  Fireside,  Associate  Farjn  Pa- 
pers,  the  Butterick  Trio,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  in  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising of  the  Butterick  Quarterlies  for 
Western  territory.  Few  men  had  a  wider 
personal  acquaintance  among  advertisers 
and  advertising  men,  both  East  and 
West,  and  none  enjoyed  a  better  reputa- 
tion for  clean  work,  sound  method?  and 
hig-h   principles. 

Mr.  Dennison  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gertrude  Walker  Demiison,  and  one 
daughter,  Helen.  He  was  buried  June 
16,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Dennison's  former 
home. 


J.   K.    Ohl.    "Telegram"   Editor,    Dies 

Josiah  Kingsley  Ohl,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  died  Sunday 
morning  ajt  his  home  in  New  York,  of 
heart  disease.     He  was  57  years  old. 

Mr.  Ohl,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Pa. 
in  1887  after  graduation  from  Kenyon 
College  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  At- 
lanta Constitution.  When  serving  as  city 
editor  in  1897  he  went  to  Washington  as 
correspondent  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  During 
that  time  he  was  also  attached  to  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Herald  in  which  latter  capacity  he  served 
until  1906.  In  1907  he  was  sent  to  China 
as  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Her- 
ald and  for  nearly  ten  years  represented 
that  newspaper  in  tlhe  Far  East,  his  w-ork 
taking  him  from  China  to  Japan,  Korea, 
the  Philippines  and   India. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
Mr.  Ohl  became  identified  with  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Herald  and  from 
the  death  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Herald  with 
the  Sim  was  editorial  director  of  the 
Herald.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
chief  editorial  writer  on  the  Evening 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Ohl  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
married    daughter. 


many  years  ago  through  money  difficul- 
ties the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
their  business  was  taken  over  by  Russell 
Law,  now  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Guenthcr-Law,  Inc.  Mr.  Morse  shortly 
after  became  associated  with  the  Presto 
Plate  Service,  a  newspaper  service,  which 
the  N.  E.  A.  of  Cleveland  bought  alx)ut 
two  vears  ago. 

Mr.  Morse  after  his  wife's  death  sev- 
eral vears  ago  married  again,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  separated  from 
his  second  w^ife.  Funeral  ser\ices  were 
held  on  Monday  at  Canandaigua.  N.  Y., 
where  the  body  was  taken  for  burial. 
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Charles  H.  Dickson  Dead 

Charles  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected for  41  years,  died  on  Friday  of 
last  week. in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Heart 
failure   was   the   cause. 


Former    Editor   of   "Christian 
Advocate"   Dies 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Peck  Eckman, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  a  prominent  figure  in  Methodist 
Episcopal  circles,  dropped  dead  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  on  Monday  afternoon. 


E.  H.  Morse,  Advertising  Man,  Dead 

Edmund  H.  Morse,  erstwhile  member 
of  the  advertising  agency  of  Doremus  & 
Morse,  and  for  many  years  engaged  in 
financial  advertising,  died  of  tuberculosis 
on  Friday  of  last  week  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  about  43  years  old.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Morse  w-as  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. He  left  to  go  with  the  advertising 
aacncy  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  and  after  a 
-hurt  time  went  to  join  H.  \\".  Doremus 
li  advertising  work.  They  formed  the 
.'4cncv    of    Doremus    &    Morse    and    for 


Strength  of  Organization 


Experience  of  over  forty  years 
has  developed  executive  ability. 
Scientific  advancement  has  brought 
the  telephone  from  a  crude  experi- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  perfected 
of  all  mechanical  devices.  Engi- 
neering has  mastered  countless 
problems  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  service.  Construction  has 
carried  the  telephone  into  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  country. 
Operative  skill  has  combined  the 
efforts  of  executives,  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  commercial  manage- 
ment. These  with  vision  and  fore- 
sight are  the  povk^ers  which  unite  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Working  in  the  closest  cooperation 


with  its  chiefs  is  the  nation-wide 
organization  of  telephone  employees. 
Nothing  less  than  finest  loyalty,  the 
most  untiring  devotion,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  importance  of 
their  work,  coupled  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  serve  faithfully; 
nothing  less  than  this  unified  strength 
which  has  been  so  wonderfully  dis- 
played by  the  management  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bell  telephone  could 
have  carried  the  system  through  the 
years  of  strain  which  began  with 
the  war  and  have  not  passed. 

Hardly  ever  has  public  service 
required  so  long  and  severe  a  test  of 
a  business  organization.  Never  has 
an  army  responded  with  more  hearty 
united  and  loyal  support. 


.s^MERiCAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The  New  Profession  of  "Sales  Engineering"  and 
Its  Service  for  Better  Merchandising 

How  the  Winchester  Repeating  Aims  Company  Is  Making  It 
a  Vital  Component  of  Its  Expanded  Post-War  Organization 

By  W.  E.  FREELAND 


SCIENTIFIC  production  needs 
two  things  very  fundamentally. 
It  needs  general  plans  and  general 
schedules  for  tools,  processes,  ma- 
terials, labor,  and  finances.  Those 
things  the  sales  department  has  some 
measure  of  effect  upon,  to  say  the 
least.  There  is  a  peculiar  inter-de- 
pendence of  sales  and  production, 
not  always  recognized  but  always 
existing.  If  the  business  is  to  pros- 
per neither  can  absolutely  control  or 
dominate  its  policies  over  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  There  is 
necessarily  a  considerable  adjust- 
ment needed  between  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  and  the  market  de- 
mands. I  think  I  am  safe  in  stat- 
ing that  sales  is  the  natural  point  of 
origin  of  new  projects  in  a  business 
because  most  of  the  new  projects 
come  from  somewhere  out  in  the 
field. 

FLATTENING  THE  PE.-\KS 

Then,  too,  there  is  always  a  major 
problem  of  flattening  the  peaks  in 
both  production  and  distribution. 
There  is  the  job  of  interpreting  con- 
sumer demands  to  the  factory  en- 
gineers. Someone  must  do  that. 
There  are  certain  definite  obligations 
upon  sales.  First,  to  discover  new 
uses  and  new  markets  for  the  prod- 
uct. Second,  and  perhaps  least  ob- 
served of  all,  there  must  be  a  deter- 
mined efifort  to  resist  pressure  of 
any  kind  that  will  tend  to  break  down 
massed  production. 

Third,  there  is  a  further  obliga- 
tion upon  the  sales  to  expand  sea- 
sonal or  territorial  limitations. 
There  are,  however,  some  obligations 
upon  the  factory.  These  are  not  al- 
wavs  observed.  One  is,  to  maintain 
delivery  schedules — no  small  task  in 
tiliese  days  of  labor  or  lack  of  labor 
that  most  of  us  are  experiencing. 

The  factory  also  has  the  task  of 
maintaining  or  increasing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product. 

Now  there  is  a  widespread  recog- 
nition of  the  function  of  eneineerin.o' 
in  production.  We  recognize  most 
of  us  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  planning,  which  is  the  en- 

*Froni  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Freeland 
on  the  subj»-ct  of  "The  Coordination  of  Sales 
with  Scientific  Production"  before  the  Taylor 
Society  in   New  York. 


Sales    Engineer,    W'inchester    Repeating    Arms    t'o. 

gineering,  and  the  production  in  the 
factory  organizations.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  required  special 
psychological,  temperamental  adap- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
are  to  operate  the  two  sides.  It  has 
not  been  so  well  recognized,  however, 
that  there  is  a  definite  function  for 
engineering  in  sales  and  I  want  to 
interject  here  that  when  the  Win- 
chester Anns  Company  uses  the  term 
"Sales  Engineer"  it  does  not  use  it  in 
the  sense  so  frequently  used  in  the 
technical  papers  of  a  salesman  who 
goes  out  to  do  technical  installation 
of  a  manufactured  product  or  a  ma- 
chine. We  use  it  in  a  sense  parallel 
to  that  of  "manufacturing  engineer." 
You  will  remember  that  we  had  a 
huge  war  plant.  We  had  in  our  em- 
ploy perhaps  twenty-two  tfhousand 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
We  went  down  to  seven  thousand  in 
a  remarkably  short  period  of  time 
and  resumed  piece  production  with 
considerable  speed.  Rut  we  had  a 
plant  and  plant  facilities  enlarged 
four  times  beyond  the  stage  that  they 
were  in  1914.  That  plant  must  be 
filled  with  new  production. 

BUILDtNG  SALES  THROUGH 
EFFICIENCY 

We  operate  on  a  rather  individual 
modification  of  the  Taylor  system  of 
scientific  management,  in  our  plant 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Oder- 
man  system  of  philosophy  of  man- 
agement because  Mr.  Oderman,  our 
president,  first  installed  it  in  some  of 
the  Navy  Yards  of  this  country. 
When  we  faced  this  great  task  of 
filling  up  tihe  partially  vacant  fac- 
tory with  new  production,  he  imme- 
diately instituted  an  organization 
which  we  called,  "The  Sales  Engi- 
neering Department."  His  reason 
for  that  institution  was  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  has  brought  about 
the  distinction  between  the  manufac- 
turing engineers  and  the  manufac- 
turing organization.  He  attempted 
t(^  put  men  of  the  certain  psychologi- 
cal makeup  into  the  planning  work 
which  became  the  sales  engineering 
and  the  men  of  the  driving,  forceful, 
operating  type  into  what  we  call  sales 
production. 

I  suppose  I  will  be  dl:allen,ged 
somewhat,    but    I    think    manv    will 


honestly  agree  with  me  that  the  com- 
bination of  both  the  planning  and 
production  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments in  any  one  sales  manager  is 
extremely  rare  just  as  it  is  rare  in 
the  factory  end.  The  man  is  either 
strong  in  one  direction  or  in  the 
other,  and  if  he  is  to  make  a  success 
must  surround  himself  with  men 
who  will  supplement  and  fill  up  the 
deficiencies. 

Now  sales  engineering  with  us  has 
changed  its  color  just  a  little  since 
we  first  organized  it  because  we  have 
become  now  tihe  master  planning 
group  for  the  entire  organization, 
and  that  is  where  we  reach  our  real 
work  as  coordinators. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of 
the  sales  engineers  is  months  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  operating  de- 
partments. In  other  words,  th- 
planning  for  future  projects  is  the 
work  of  sales  engineering.  The 
planning  of  current  projects  is  the 
work  of  sales  production. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  too, 
in  our  talk  about  setting  up  a  sales 
engineering  department  that  there  is 
a  very  close  and  very  natural  alli- 
ance between  the  sales  engineers  and 
the  advertising  department,  both  do- 
ing a  rather  peculiar  and  closely  al- 
lied creative  type  of  work. 

MAKING    A    MASTER   PLAN 

I  have  said  that  we  were  a  mas- 
ter planning  group.  What  are  the 
elements  of  a  master  plan  that  will 
affect  and  guide  a  whole  organiza- 
tion? In  the  first  place,  the  master 
planners  must  necessarily  have  close 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  organ- 
ization. They  must  have,  or  must 
create,  facilities  for  study  of  markets 
and  of  consumer  demands.  They 
must  make  an  intensive  study  of 
economic  trends.  They  must  make  a 
study  of  the  factory  facilities  either 
present  or  potential. 

.\fter  these  preliminary  studies  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  select  the  items 
and  lines  to  be  manufactured.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  it  is  up  to  them  to 
present  this  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  the  operating  parts  of  the  or- 
ganization can  go  to  work  in  some 
coordinated  manner.  Therefore,  the 
sales   engineers  must   detennine   the 
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elements  of  the  problem  and  their 
proper  sequence  in  the  order  of 
work.  Having  done  this,  they  must 
then  write  a  general  plan  which  will 
allocate  the  work  to  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  organization  and  set 
up  the  bounds  so  that  there  will  be- 
little or  no  overlapping  of  effort. 

Now,  let  me  come  down  specific- 
alh-  to  the  wa}'  in  which  we  toucji 
various  parts  of  our  organization. 
We  have  the  usual  statistical  depart- 
ment with  its  machines  and  its  train- 
ed men,  and  we  do  not  undertake 
to  do  any  of  their  work  for  them. 
But  we  do  undertake  to  interpret  the 
basic  statistics  that  we  have  them 
gather  for  us  and  turn  them  into 
workable  reports  for  the  benefit  of 
the  operating  sales  organization. 
For  the  benefit  of  this  sales  produc- 
tion stafif  we  make  field  surveys  of 
new  production  that  should  be  ad- 
ded to  our  line.  We  make  field  sur- 
veys to  ascertain  where  new  markets 
mav  exist.  We  make  field  surveys, 
too,  to  determine  new  uses  for  our 
old'  products,  and  we  try  to  keep  an 
ear  to  the  ground  while  we  are  out 
in  the  field.  We  try  to  do  some  in- 
tensive thinking  in  our  offices  to- 
ward accomplishing  further  refine- 
ments in  our  line  of  production. 

FIELD  SURVEYS 

Then,  too,  because  we  have  built 
up  a  staff  of  research  men — and  I 
challenge  anyone  to  deny  that  the 
average  salesman  is  not  a  research 
man — we  undertake  to  ascertain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  organization 
the  reaction  of  the  dealers  and  the 
consumers  towards  our  products  and 
also  our  selling  methods  because 
some  of  the  worst  reactions  that  we 
ha\e  discovered  are  not  directed  to- 
wards our  products,  but  are  directe  ' 
toward  the  method  by  wiiich  we  at- 
tempt to  sell  them. 

When  you  go  into  an  extensive 
line  of  production,  as  we  are  going 
in.  manufacturing  cutleiy,  fishing 
tackle,  flashlights  and  batteries,  too's 
of  various  kinds,  skates,  various 
kinds  of  sporting  goods,  you  cai 
imagine  that  we  run  into  the  prob- 
lem of  seasonal  and  territorial  de- 
mands. It  quite  obviously  becomes 
a  large  part  of  our  task  clearly  to 
ascertain  what  are  these  seasonal 
and    territorial    limitations. 

Then,  too,  in  these  days,  of  pro- 
test against  existing  prices,  partic- 
ularly as  we  are  situated  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  industiy  where 
prices  are  still  climbing,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  we  know^  very  closely 
about  price  changes  and  price  trends. 
Also  we  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  com- 
petitive activities.    W'e  have  several 


\ery   lively  and   very  efficient  com- 
petitors. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  to  do, 
and  it  is  no  small  task,  in  fact  it  has 
become  one  of  our  great  problems, 
\-  the  study  of  packing  and  shipping 
methods.  Those  who  have  tried  to 
get  labels,  shipping  boxes  of  almost 
any  kind,  cartons,  have  some  realiza- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  put  three 
01  four  thousand  new  products  on 
to  the  market  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
fi\e  or  thirty  or  forty  a  week  and 
attempt  to  get  packing  material  and 
get  it  right  for  all  these  various 
products,  particularly  when  you  are 
trying  to  put  them  out  as  a  family 
of  products  and  carry  through  the 
entire  packing  certain  attractive 
merchandising  ideas,  i 

FOR    dealers'    service 

Xow,  for  this  sales  production 
crew,  we  do  another  thing,  an  es- 
sential thing.  We  try  to  give  them 
advance  reports  on  new  products 
and  changes  in  old  products  that 
;hat  will  affect  sales  eft'orts,  try  to 
give  them  this  so  far  in  athance 
that  they  can  do  some  intelligent 
sales  planning.  We  carry  on  in  the 
Winchester  organization  a  very  ex- 
tensive dealer  service,  and  we  un- 
dertake to  do  for  the  sales  produc- 
tion sudi  engineering  work  or  give 
them  such  assistance  in  the  engineer- 
ing phases  of  the  work  as  is  pos- 
sible. This  applies  to  getting  iip  ex- 
hibits, and  the  preparation  of  sales- 
men's equipment ;  all  these  things 
which  the  technician  must  have  a 
hand  in  and,  in  our  case,  they  dele- 
gate those  over  to  the  sales  engineer- 
ing staff". 

We  render  such  assistance  as  we 
can  in  convention  and  club  work. 
We  keep  up  an  advisory  inspection 
of  the  sales  efforts  and  resuhs.  Not 
that  we  have  power  to  control  their 
actions  because  a  functional  tx^pe  of 
business  is  founded  primarily  upon 
p  theory  of  cooperation.  There  is 
very  little  control  in  our  business  of 
one  department  by  another.  A  man 
must  cooperate  or  drop  out.  We  do 
special  research  work  of  all  kinds 
for  this  sales  production  staff  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  not  the 
men  nor  the  training  for  that  type 
of  work. 

And  last  of  all,  we  retain  the  final 
approval  on  all  models  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  on  all  new  packing.  After 
the  manufacturing  engineers  in  the 
factory  have  got  through  with  their 
work  on  samples  it  must  come  back 
to  the  sales  end  for  its  final  approval 
and  that  final  approval  rests  with  us. 
But  that  is  a  matter  of  organization 
because  it  happens  only  rarely  that 
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we  pass  final  inspection  or  final  ap- 
pro\al  upon  a  new  product  until  v.e 
have  caned  into  conierence  the  men 
who  later  will  have  to  sell  that  prod- 
uct. In  other  words,  we  try  at  the 
time  to  sell  this  new  product  to  them 
because  if  they  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  correct  in  design  or  correct  in  fin- 
ish or  correct  in  any  part  of  its 
manufacture,  they  will  never  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  get  back 
of  it  strongly  when  it  comes  to  the 
distribution.  That  again,  I  say, 
must  be  built  upon  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

CONTACT   WITH   AD\ERTIS1M; 

Sales  engineering  has  some  con- 
tact with  advertising.  It  consists 
largely  in  certain  merchandizing 
slutlies,  and  by  that  1  mean  studies 
of  the  methods  of  merchandizing  in 
regard  to  display,  even  to  pricing. 
W  e  have  control  of  the  pricing  111 
the  sales  engineering  organization. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  per- 
manently so  or  not,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  are  holding  it  there.  We  tr\ 
to  furnish  the  advertising  department 
with  all  immediate  technical  infor- 
mation for  any  kind  of  publication 
that  it  may  issue.  We  do  for  it 
special  field  or  advisory  senice  as 
we  do  for  all  other  parts  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  we  provide  very- 
specific  reports  on  seasonal  and  ter- 
ritorial variations  in  consumer  de- 
niands.  Those  who  are  familiar 
witili  the  money  that  has  been  wasted 
in  improper  ad\ertising  will  realize 
just  how  essential  that  is  to  the  ad- 
vertising men.  I  do  not  mean  that 
tliey  caitnot  secure  it  from  other 
^ources,  but  they  cannot  secure  it  so 
accurately  from  other  sources  as  we 
are  able  to  furnish  it  to  them.  And 
perhaps  that  needs  a  bit  of  explana- 
tion. 

We  are  building  up  a  chain  of 
liardware  stores  in  this  country.  In 
fact  we  are  building  up  two  chains 
01  hardware  stores.  Combined  hg-rd- 
ware  and  sporting  goods  stores,  if 
\ou  please.  We  purpose  having  one 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States  large  enough  to  support  a  de- 
sirable agent.  That  agent  will  have 
the  exclusive  sale  of  all  of  our  ne\v 
products,  but  not  of  our  old  line  of 
guns  and  ammunition.  W'e  purpose 
having  eventually  in  every  city  of 
50,000  or  over  stores  of  our  own. 
Some  of  those  stores  are  now  open 
in  New  England. 

These  agents  are  stockholders  in 
our  business  only  in  a  small  way. 
but  nevertheless  it  gives  them  a  real 
interest.  Having  them,  we  are  able 
to  go  out  into  any  section  of  the 
country  and  get  some  very  specific 
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The  business  artiwr  of  the  averase  man  consists 
of  Imt  one  shield;  \e  masters  but  one  subject. 
Combine  a  nuisTervof  ez'ery  snbjectand ymiiui^'e 
tlie  complete  shield  of  the  successful  exeaitive. 


How  does  a  man  get  into  business  for  himself  ? 

A    MAN    mav    be    a    first-  business  for  himself,  came  to  me  with  fidence    meet   opportunity    when    it 

11                           J  **^  Institute's  help.  comes   tn   von  " 

class    salesman,      and      re-             "When  the  opportunity  arrived  I  was  ',        ai  i        tt       •,           t       • 

m-iin    -1    <;ilpsm-.n    ill    his    life  '■'=^''>'   ^°'  ''•     ^e   organized   our  com-  ^^^    Alexander    Hamdton    Instt- 

main  a  salesman  an  ni^  are.  p^^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i^^^  tute  is  engaged  m  fitting  men  to 

He     miv     he     q      rirsfrlnss  a   million-dollar  business.  be  ready  for  their  opportunities. 

rte      may     De      a      nrst  class              in  my  judgment,  the  reason  v.-hy  so  To  the  man  who  knows  just  one 

accountant;    or    engineer;  or  '?='">•  "i«"  never  get  mto  business  tor  department     it    g-ives    the    whole 

J                             J  themselves  or  fail  after  they  do  get  in,  ucpai  liiiciu,     u     gives     ine     wnoie 

superintendent;       or       depart-  is    because    they   are    not    prepared    for  background   of   modern   business. 

mental  head  and— in  spite  of  '''^'''  opportunity  when  it  comes."  y,^^  Advisory  Council 

all  his  ability  and  hard  work                 Trained  and  sure  of  step  EDUCATIONAL    and    business 

— never   rise  beyond.  npHE  man  who  masters  the  prin-  authority   of   the   highest   type 

.     .                      .                               ciples     and    acquaints    himself  are    represented   on   the    Institute's 

How  IS   It  that  so   tew  men  vvith  the  practices  of  modern  bus-  Advisory    Council,    which    consists 

are  able  to  jump  over  the  de-  iness  acquires  the  vision  and  cour-  of: 

partmental    barriers    and    es-  ^S^  needed  to  take  the  big  step—  Frank  A.  Vanderlip   the  financier; 

f.UM^U      tV,^.,,c^K.^c      •„      tU^i.  vision   to   see   and   know   opportun-  General    Coleman    duPont,    the    well- 

tabllSn      themselves      ni      their  •.          i  ^       ,.  •                   ^   j         j  known  business  executive;  John  Hays 

own    hnsiness?                                                ^    \       ,        ,     P''^'^'^^^^'  ^nd  com-  Hammond,     the     eminent     engineer; 

own    OUSinesSr  age  to   decide  how   to  act.  Jeremiah    W.    Jenks,    the    statistician 

n-1                           4:  T     TU    TLJ                              T-      1  •        ii         1            ^        e  ^"*^    economist;    and    Joseph    French 

1  he  career  or  J.  ri.  Hansen,           lo  him  the  elements  of  success  Johnson,    Dean    of   the    New    York 

President  of  the  T    H     Hansen  ^"^  causes  of    failure  becoine  axi-  University   School   of  Commerce. 

Cadillac  Companv,   of   Oma-  T''^'''',    ^,\^f'  ^"^'f^^,  '"^'^^  to  " Forging  Ahead  in  Business'' 

,                    .  '10,   and   what  to   avoid   doing.  ^^^  o.,,,- 

ha,  answers  that  question.  T°  ^^^f  ^^"^  t""^.  th^  i^sumte  has  an- 

Ignorance    of    the    fundamentals  cur  tryou\bVu7thrModern''Bus,ness  CouS 

From  salesman  to  president  which  are  the  keystone  of  success-  f,"^    Service   in    a    nspage   book,    entitled 

"^  .    ,     .         .                         -    .           .  rorging   Ahead    in    Business.        It   is   a   book 

-.  lUl     business    practice    is     the    cause  that  should  be  in  every  ambitious  man's  library 

^^\A/ HEN   I   located   in   Nebraska  as  a  „f    ri-,^ct    business    fTiliirps  —  a  veritable  guide  to  business  progress.     And 

VV          1                   r        ^u      /^    J-ll               1  01      IllUbL     UUblIlCi>b     laUUrcS.  t    1=    offered    entirelv    w  rhoiit    ohiicratinn  •    e*.nH 

'^  '     salesman  tor  the  Cadillac  automo-  /          onereu    enureiy    «nnout    obligation,    send 

..,,,.,,,                                             ,               ,  lor    your   copy    today. 

bi  e,     Mr.  Hansen  wrote  recently  to  the              You   have  asked  vourself,  "How  .  "      ^, 

.Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,    a  rep-               j           ■        business   for  mv-  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

resentatne   of    the    Institute    tound    me,               '    ,,    S                    uujmcjo    lui     mv  »».i.i.vt 

and  persuaded  me  that  I  might  just  as  self.''     Mr.   Hansen   and   thousands  503  Astor  Place     New  York 

well  try  for  the  big  prizes  in  business  of  others  have  answered  tiiat  ques-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

as  for  one  of  the  mediocre  ones.     The  tion  for  vou.     Their  records  speak  Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in 

decision   to  enrol  in   the   Modern   Busi-             -^i^     ..1      „i„n„pnrp     nf     prrnn-n  Business"  without  obligation, 

ness  Course  and  Service  was  a  turning  ^^V'^^'"^     eloqueiice     ot      accon.p- 

point  in  my  life.  lished     success,     this     message     to         Name 

"I    knew   something   about   selling  al-  yoU  :  .                                    '^"''     "' 

ready.      But   now   I   began   to   see   busi-              ^^         .  a!I^'"^^^ 

ness    as   a   whole,    and   the   relation    of  "Train   yourself;    learn    business        Address     

each  department  to  it.    Advertising  and  as  a  whole   rather   than   the   details 

costs;    accounting    and    office    organiza-  ^f    ^    gingle    phase    of    it.       Master         Business     - 

tion ;    the   control    ot    men   and   corpora-  .         r       j  1  ■       •    1  i-       ,, 

tion   finance-all   these   elements,   which  the    fundamental    principles    of    all 

are  necessary  if  a  man  is  to  succeed  in  business  SO  that  you  can  with  COn-         Position     
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reports  gi\"en  to  us  by  men  who  are 
friends  and  have  a  selfish  interest  in 
our  welfare.  There  are  few  sales 
organizations  thus  happily  placed. 

WAREHOUSE    RELATIONS 

Now,  sales  engineering  has  a  lit- 
tle to  do  widi  the  warehouse  depart- 
ment in  our  organization.  The  ware- 
house department  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate riling  reporting  directly  to  the 
general  manager,  and  having  some 
control  over  what  the  warehouse 
men  also  term  "merchandizing," 
which  is  the  distribution  problem 
and  the  maintenance  of  stocks  and 
the  placing  of  orders  on  the  factory. 
In  other  words,  they  become  also  a 
buffer  between  the  factory  and  the 
sales  organization.  We  furnish 
them  with  the  initial  sales  require- 
ments on  all  new  products.  We  give 
them  early  information  of  unusual 
demands  or  unusual  trends.  We 
give  them  the  same  interpretation  of 
basic  statistics  that  we  furnish  to 
sales  production,  and  we  do  for  them 
occasionally  some  field  service. 

One  of  our  closest  tie-ins  verv 
naturally  is  with  the  manufacturing 
engineers  because  our  work  is  to  se- 
lect the  line  and  their  work  is  to 
develop.  We  give  them  si>ecifica- 
tions  of  our  new  products.  These 
specifications  are  fairly  minute.  We 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  lines.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  appreciate  just  what 
that  means  unless  you  have  been  in 
a  business  similar  to  some  of  the 
new  ones  that  we  are  engaging  in. 

Prior  to  the  war  one  Of  the  largest 
pocket  knife  manufacturers  in  this 
country  made  over  six  thousand  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  knives.  We  think 
— we  haven't  tested  it  out  thor- 
oughly yet.  but  we  have  somewhat 
— we  think  that  we  are  coverins^ 
every  need  of  this  country  with  p 
•sufficiently  diverse  line  of  pocket 
knives  with  one  hundred  and  twent)^- 
nine  patterns  and  the  best  evidence 
that  we  are  on  the  right  path  is 
that  the  largest  hardware  jobber  in 
this  country  controls  a  pocket  knife 
factorj'  and  he  has  followed  our  lead 
and  gone  us  one  better  by  goin" 
down  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
patterns. 

STANDARDIZING  LINES 

Another  evidence  of  what  stand- 
ardization means  in  our  adventure 
in  the  manufacture  of  flashlights. 
We  carried  standardization  there  to 
what  every  one  thought  was  beyond 
reason.  About  a  month  ago  our 
largest  competitors,  the  men  who 
have  practically  dominated  the  flash- 
light field,  reduced  their  line  from 
seventy-seven     patterns     to     thirty- 


three.  In  other  lines  we  have  like- 
wise been  followed  by  competitive 
manufacturers  wlho  have  welcomed 
our  lead  in  this  great  problem  of 
standardization,  because  standard- 
ization means  two  things :  It  means 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  orders 
that  you  can  place  on  the  factory 
in  one  lot,  and  it  means  a  smaller 
investment  and  a  more  frequent 
turnover  for  the  dealer  who  has  tt> 
carry  those  goods.  Both  consider- 
ations mount  into  large  sum  of 
money. 

We  furnish  to  the  manufacturing 
engineers  the  specifications  for  pack- 
ing methods.  We  procure  for  them 
com,petitors'  products  as  samples, 
not  always  the  easiest  task  although 
it  sounds  very  easy.  We  give  them 
the  specifications  for  marketing  the 
product,  always  a  point  of  conten- 
tion and  sonlething  in  which  the 
merchandizing  element  is  the  su- 
preme element  and  not  the  factory 
considerations. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  that, 
we  are  undertaking  to  put  upon  all 
of  our  products  the  symbol  number 
by  which  we  mark  them  on  our  fac- 
tory orders,  which  is  controlled  by 
our  accounting,  and  alread3%  in  the 
short  space  of  time  we  have  been 
busy  at  this,  we  have  four  articles 
in  the  trade  press  of  the  country 
commenting  upon  our  stand  in  this 
regard  and  calling  upon  other  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  to  follow  in 
our  steps. 

STRAIGHTENING   OUT    SCHEDULES 

^Vhen  projects  conflict  as  they 
sometimes  do  due  to  the  failure  of 
schedule,  v^-e  then  advise  the  manu- 
facturing engineers  as  to  the  prior- 
ity of  the  various  projects  concerned. 
We  give  them,  naturally,  certain  ad- 
vice or  service  in  the  development  of 
new  products  because  the  men  work- 
ing with  us  have  had  very  fine  sales 
experience  and  really  know  quite 
well  the  consumer  demand  that  ex- 
ists, and  they  also  know  because  they 
have  been  making  a  study  of  all  the 
points  of  merit  in  competitive  lines. 
Starting  out  as  we  are.  new.  withoi't 
any  traditions  or  any  precedence,  we 
are  able  to  combine  those  points  of 
merit  into  a  single  industry  in  a  wav 
what  few  other  manufacturers  have 
been  privileged  to  do. 

A\'e  have  occasion  very  frequently 
to  secure  field  tests  of  new  products 
for  the  manufacturing  engineers, 
find  out  if  their  work  is  accurate  or 
if  certain  new  ideas  are  worth  while. 
We  gi\e  them  specific  reports  on 
initial  quantities  because  initial 
quantities  mean  allocation  of  floor 
space,  purchase  of  equipment  and 
the  making  of  the  master  plans  for 


the  products.  We  give  them  infor- 
mation of  the  peak  load  periods  be- 
cause we  ma_\  not  have  to  tune  up 
to  meet  the  peak  load  if  it  can  be 
foreseen  and  properly  planned.  For 
instance,  the  manufacture  of  flash- 
light batteries.  A  battery  itself  is 
of  comparatively  short  life  after  it  is 
assembled.  But  you  can  make  com- 
ponents die  year  round  and  store 
them  and  then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  balancing  the  investment  in  ma- 
chinery against  the  investment  in  in- 
ventory to  find  out  how  far  you  need 
to  equip. 

We  notif\-  the  manufacturing  en- 
gineers of  probable  expansion  of 
demand  because  on  their  shoulders 
rests  the  expansion  of  any  of  the 
shops.  We  notify  them,  of  course, 
of  the  market  reaction  toward  the 
product.  In  other  words,  we  play 
very  close  with  them.  We  try  to  be 
eyes  and  ears  and  legs  for  them  be- 
cause we  get  out  in  contact  with 
the  public  and  with  the  dealers  and 
they  rarely  do.  We  can  perform  for 
them  a  very  important  service. 

THE    COORDINATING   JOB 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vertising. The  result  of  that  is  we 
are  flooded  with  suggestions  of  prod- 
ucts that  we  ought  to  make,  coming 
from  other  concerns  and  a  host  of 
inventors  and  the  sales  engineers — 
I  would  almost  like  to  say  unfor- 
tunately— digest  that  material  and 
pass  upon  it  and  usually   reject   it. 

The  sales  engineers  and  the  manu- 
facturing organization  do  not  come 
quite  so  closely  in  contact  because 
the  manufacturing  engineers  reallv 
do  all  the  preparation  work  and  all 
the  planning  and  any  changes  that 
may  come  about  will  usually  come 
about  through  the  manufacturing  en- 
gineers and  not  through  tihe  manu- 
facturing organization.  But  we  do 
give  to  the  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion copies  of  all  of  our  reports  that 
can  be  of  interest  or  instruction  to 
them.  We  search  sometimes  for  out- 
side sources  of  manufacturing  in- 
formation, and  we  are  particularly 
lenient  in  making  approval  of 
changes  in  designs  or  processes 
which  will'  help  to  overcome  manu- 
facturing difficulties.  And  that  is 
where  we  meet  one  of  the  prettiest 
jobs  of  coordination  that  we  have, 
because  the  sales  production  crew 
says,  "The  thing  must  absolutely  be 
thus  and  so."  The  manufacturing 
engineers  think  sometimes  tliat  they 
can  make  it  "thus  and  so."  But  when 
it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  laboratory  and  putting 
it  into  the  shops  something  comes 
up  which  prevents  its  being  made 
precisely  as  was  planned. 
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We  frequently  have  to  hold  a  joint 
conference  with  the  manufacturing 
executives  and  the  sales  executives 
and  conduct  a  sort  of  a  League  of 
Nations  ati'air  while  we  try  to  mod- 
ify the  opinions  of  both  until  we 
have  arrived  at  a  working  prog- 
ramme. In  the  process  of  time  this 
is  becoming  a  very  easy  thing  to  do 
and  now  both  organizations  are  com- 
ing to  leave  the  adjustment  to  our 
discretion.  We  have  the  final  ap- 
proval, anyway,  but  we  try  to  carry 
through  that  same  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

HELPING  THE  PURCHASER 

We  have  a  very  little  contact  with 
purchasing.  We  occasionally  do 
some  field  work  for  that  department 
to  find  out  where  certain  venders  of 
pure  components  can  be  found. 
We  occasionally  try  to  find  out 
when  and  where  the  competitor  is 
getting  certain  raw  materials.  That 
is  only  because  a  flexible  field 
staff  has  not  been  established,  and 
most  of  these  organizations  do  not 
ha\  e  one. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  there  is  an  essential  dift'erence 
between  sales  planning  from  the 
viewpoint  of  sales  interest  and  sales 
training  alone,  and  from  the  view- 
point of  training  and  interest  in 
sales  production  and  finance.  Our 
experience  has  shown  us  thus :  that 
the  men  who  come  out  from  the 
field  of  straight  sales  work  rarely 
make  good  sales  engineers.  Some 
of  the  men  who  have  developed 
best  as  sales  engineers  have  come 
straight  out  from  our  factory  work 
and  are  men  who  have  been  de- 
sirous of  getting  over  into  sales 
work  and  have  been  doing  some 
studying  and  some  reading — in 
other  words,  have  trained  them- 
selves somewhat,  but  have  not  had 
the  experience.  We  find  that  the 
knowledge  and  the  contact  with  the 
factory  is  peculiarly  vital  and  that 
the  salesman  is  very,  very  slow  in 
accumulating  any  experience  that 
helps  him  to  establish  those  con- 
tacts. 

SOME    OF    THE    RESULTS 

The  results  of  our  setting  up  a 
sales  engineering  organization  are 
briefly  these :  that  we  have,  as  I 
say,  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  introduced  several  major 
lines  of  products,  ^\'e  are  under- 
taking to  do  in  three  or  four  years 
what  most  of  our  competitors  have 
spent  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
or   fotir  generations   in  doing. 

W't  have  worked  oft"  into  the 
problems  of  standardization  as  few 
ha\e  ever  attempted,  and  the  other 
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people  are  following  in  our  foot- 
steps. We  have  a  good  many  of 
these  lines  and  products  well  on 
production  now  and,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, we  have  not  had  occasion 
to  reject  a  single  one  of  the  things 
determined  upon  in  the  beginning — 
showing  how  thorough  was  our 
work. 

We  have  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  bridge  between  sales  and  fac- 
tory in  an  organization  fifty  years 
or  more  old,  where  the  factory  was, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  these  new 
products,  the  dominant  power  in 
establishing  policies,  because  the 
public  was  of  such  a  nature  and  the 
sales  end  had  been  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  established  that  there 
was  almost  no  new  sales  planning 
necessary. 

Therefore,  policies  came  from  the 
factory,  representing  the  factory 
thinking.  Due  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  limitations  of  the 
field  and  a  very  remarkable  good 
will  that  had  been  built  up,  this 
course  was  eminently  successful.  It 
would  not  applv  in  any  factory 
newly  organized,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  all  of  our  work  on 
new  products  is  setting  up  abso- 
lutelv  new   factories. 


Would   Apply   Efficiency   Methods    to 
Salesmanship 

A  move  lu  supplement  "scientific  man- 
agement" with  "scientific  sales  opera- 
tions" that  is-  of  the  first  importance  to 
American  industry  was  made  on  Friday, 
June  25,  when  the  Taylor  Society,  or- 
ganized in  1911  to  promote  the  science 
of  management,  called  a  conference  of 
salesmanagers  at  the  Engineering  So- 
cieties Building  in  New  York  to  discuss 
"The  Control  of  Sales  Operations  by 
Standards  Based  on  Job  Analysis."  The 
outcome  of  this  conference,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  only  a  preliminary 
meeting  to  introduce  the  problem,  was 
the  appointment,  on  the  motion  of  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis,  vice-president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  of  four  committees 
from  among  the  two  hundred  sales- 
managers  and  production  men  present 
at  the  conference  to  outline  a  program 
and  policy  to  be  presented  at  a  big  con- 
ference to  be  called  some  time  in 
October. 

During  the  morning  session  at  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building  the  con- 
ference was  addressed  by  Henry  S. 
Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  president  of  the 
Taylor  Society,  who  talked  on  the 
problem  of  applying  efficiency  methods 
to  salesmanship,  W.  E.  Freeland,  sales 
engineer  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
.\rms  Co..  on  the  subject  of  coordina- 
ting sales  with  scientific  production  and 
by'john  M.  Bruce,  of  Webb,  Kendall  & 
Bruce  who  dealt  more  specifically  witli 
the  salesman's  job  and  its  control 
through  standards  based  on  analysis 
of  it. 

Luncheon  at  Keene's  Chop  House  fol- 
lowed the  morning  session,  after  which 
the  tables  were  pushed  back  and  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Classified  Advertisements 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY— a  national  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers  Avith  headquarters  in 
Chicago  invites  confidential  correspondence  from 
men  competent  and  fully  qualified  for  executive 
secretarial  duties.  Salary  to  start  $2,400  to 
$3,000,  based  on  experience  in  work  required. 
Some  knowledge  of  advertising  wtll  be  helpful. 
Give  outline  of  full  business  career,  references, 
whether  married  or  single,  age,  etc.,  first  letter. 
Address:  B.  C,  care  of  Guenther-Bradford  & 
Co..    Tribune    BIdg.,    Chicago,    111. 


We  tpecialue  in  houae  to  house 
dittributinf  of 

Advertiting  Literature 

and  Advertiiing  Samples 

We  solicit  your  account 

JAMES   T.   CASSIDY 

J06  No.   Front  St.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Write   for   our   paper    "FACTS" 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  — Ail»onislng,  SeUing,  ColUcllng, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  ODice 
S;stenis.  Money  Saiing  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdTerliaing 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     ■     18  East  I8lh  St.,  New  York  City 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Sworn  goverDmeot  report  O  P'  O  il  ^ 
for  6  months  endine  Apr.  \  ^%  X  ZL  / 
1,  1919    .      .      .      .      .      OOyL^^t 


Puhhlhir 
TOPEKA.    KANSAS 
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THE    JEWELERS'    CIKCULAK 

New  York,  has  for  many  years 
published  more  advertising 
than  have  the  seven  other 
jewehy     journals     combined. 


Paper   for    Ltllerheads 

LETTERS  but  they  can  never  be  best 
MAY  BE  unless  they  are  written  on 
BETTER         the    right  kind   of   paper. 

BERKSHIRE    TYPEWRITER    PAPERS 

A  Buminmaa  Pap*r  For  Evmry  BuaintMt  C/«e 

EATON,    CRANE   Sc    PIKE    COMPANY 

New  York  Pitttfield  Boston 

San  Francisco  Chicago 

Bhlttrs 

"  To  make  Better  Letters 
Use  Our  Better  Blotters  " 

Famous  Wmrld  and  Rtlianct  Biandt 

THE  ALBEMARLE   PAPER  MFG.   CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mailing  Lists 

Mailing   Lists 

Commercial,    Automobile,    InTcstors   or 
any  classification  wanted 

TRADE   CIRCULAR  ADDRESSING   CO. 
166  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
References:  Agency    Books  or  any  baiak  or  busi- 
ness   house    in    Chicago. 
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afternoon  dcxoicd  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  speakers  from  the  floor.  A 
feature  of  the  afternoon  program  was  a 
talk  by  C.  P.  Staivbach  ot  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  on 
the  subject  ot  "A  Scientific  Basis  for 
Salesmen's  Quota."  Those  present  at 
the  meeting  and  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussions  included  sales  managers 
:iMd  production  men  of  countr\--wide 
veputation.  

Can't   L'se   "Collier's   Weekly"    Story 
As    An    Advertisement 

Judge  Henr\-  D.  Clayton,  uf  Alabama, 
has  granted  a  temporary  injunction  to 
the  P.  F.  Collier  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  enjoining  the  Preston  Mot- 
ors Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing automobile  concerns  in  the 
South,  from  using  as  an  advertisement 
or  publishing  wholly  or  in  part  a  story 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  IVcekly  last 
April,  entitled,  "Wanted — Two  Million 
Cars."'  Suit  was  filed  against  the  com- 
p:in\     for    infringement    of    copyright. 


Atlanta  Agency   to  Represent   Trade 
Papers 

The  Mitchell-Meriwealh(.'r  Agency  has 
been  organized  in  Atlanta  to  represent 
various  trade  journals  in  advertising  in 
the  Southeastern  field.  Harry  Mitchell, 
head  of  the  company,  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  foreign  adver- 
tising, especially  Latin-American,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Mexico,  and  will  spe- 
cialize in  this  work.  .Mr.  Mitchell  was 
formerly  connected  with  La  Hacienda, 
the  Spanish  agricultural  journal  pub- 
lished  at   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Sackheim    and   Scherman    Agency 
Formed 

Max  Sackheim  and  Harry  Scherman 
li;uc  organized  the  advertising  agency 
of  Sackheim  and  Scherman  and,  on 
jidy  1,  opened  offices  at  44  East  Twenty- 
'.hird    Street,    New   York. 

Mr.  Sackheim  for  nearly  five  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  copy  and  pro- 
duction for  Ruthrauff  &  Rvan,  New 
York 

.Mr.  Scherman  was  also  with  Rutli- 
lauff  &  Ryan,  but  formerly  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  have  transferred  eight  accounts 
to    the    new    agencv. 


Billboards    Are    "Taboo"    in    Florida 
County 

Billboards  are  taboo  by  official  action 
of  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
c.;unty  of  Du\al,  Florida,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  South  to  take  this  action.  A 
resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
missioners declaring  that  all  billboards, 
signs,  etc.,  that  obstruct  the  view  along 
any  of  the  county  highways  must  be  re- 
moved by  August  1st,  or  the  commiss- 
ioners will  cause  their  removal  and  de- 
struction.   

To    Give    Newspapers    False    Informa- 
tion May  Be  a  Crime 

The  giving  of  false  information  to 
any  newspaper  will  become  a  crime  in 
the  state  of  Geor,gia  if  a  bill  now  before 
the     Slate     l^egislaturc     is     passed,     and 


there  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
|iass  for  both  houses,  it  is  reported,  will 
support  the  bill.  Recently  an  Atlanta 
newspaper  published  a  new's  item  re- 
garding an  engagement  announcement, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  the  young  lady  in 
the  case  committed  suicide.  The  story 
was  entirely  false.  Other  cases  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  throughout  the 
slate,  prompted  mostly,  it  is  said,  by 
motives  of  revenge,  though  mone  have 
had  so  tragical  an  ending  as  the  one 
cited  above.  It  is  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
contemptible  practice  that  the  bill  was 
designed. 

Georgia    Papers    May    Curtail 
Advertising     Further 

A  further  curiailment  of  ad\  ertising  . 
10  conserve  white  print  paper  will  prob- 
ably comprise  one  of  the  important  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Carrollton,  Ga.,  July  19  to  21.  Virtually 
all  newspapers  in  the  state  are  now 
members  of  the  association  and  this  is 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting.  At  a 
special  meeting  held  some  time  ago  the 
ratio  of  reading  matter  to  advertising 
was  reduced  to  conserve  paper,  and  as 
the  situation  still  remains  acute  it  is  be- 
lieved further  stringent  action  will  be 
taken.  The  executive  committee  at  a 
meeting  in  Atlanta  June  26th,  voted  not 
to  change  the  dates  originally  decided 
upon  for  the  meeting.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  dates  be  changed  as  the 
Southern  Publishers'  Association  meets 
at  Asheville,   N.   C,  at   the   same   time. 


Barrett  Will  Direct  Foreign  Trade 
School 

John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  has  initiated,  with 
the  approval  of  Secretary  J.  \V.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  "Plattsburg"  for  Pan  American  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  An  intensive  course 
of  30  days  will  be  given  from  July  19 
10  August  21.  Information  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  executive  director  of  the 
school  at  1000  Vermont  Axenue,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C. 


Newsprint    Situation    Improving 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  this  week, 
the  newsprint  situation  is  improving. 
The  improvement  is  attributed  largely  to 
settlement  of  labor  difficulties  in  the 
mills  and  the  consequent  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  increase  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  in  May,  1920,  over 
May,  1919,  amounted  to  more  than  22 
per  cent  for  the  total  print  and  more 
than  24  per  cent  for  .the  standard  news. 
Mill  stocks  during  May,  1920,  increased 
also. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  OF 
WHOLESALE  TEA  MERCHANTS 
WILLING  TO  TAKE  UP  SELLING 
AGENCY  IN  THE  U.  S.  CANNED 
GOODS  OR  ALLIED  TRADES. 
SOUND    REFERENCES    GIVEN. 

J.  D.  WALSH  &  CO. 

BLACKBURN,    ENGLAND 


GIBBONS     KNOWS     CANADA 
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Davidson,    Advertising     Manager, 
■'Maryland    farmer 

Wilbur  L.  Davidson,  lormcrK  with 
Pierce's  farm  II  'ccklics,  at  Cliicago,  has 
recently  become  associated  with  the 
Maryland  Faruicr,  Baltimore,  as  adver- 
tising manager. 

McElhone,    Business   Manager,    Curtis 
Business   Papers 

Arthur  J.  McElhone,  publicity  manager 
01  itie  ^.la^s  jouinai  put)iicaiion>,  Motor 
Age,  Motor  World.  Aiilomohve  Indus- 
tries, etc.,  has  recentlj'  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Curtis  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  publishing  Tractor  &  Imple- 
ment Topics  and  Tractor  &  Implement 
Exporter.  These  papers  are  being  reor- 
ganized under  an  entirely  new  manage- 
ment— editorial  as  well  as  adNCrtisin^.;  and 
circulation. 


Loomis   Made   Directing   Editor   of 
Tractor  Papers 

Fred  M.  Luumis,  one  of  the  best  known 
editorial  writers  in  the  t-arm-Puw^r  neid, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  mcmlier 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Motor  Age,  Mo- 
tor World  and  /intomotive  Industries, 
has  accepted  the  directing  editorship  of 
the  Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  Tractor 
&  Implement  Topics  and  Tractor  &  Im- 
plement E.vporter.  Mr.  Loomis  will  take 
over  bis  new  duties  early  in  July. 


Seattle   Has   Advertising   Club 

The  advertising  men  of  Seattle  have 
just  organized  a  Seattle  Advertising  Club, 
which  will  affiliate  widi  the  Pacific  Coast 
Advertising  Men's  Association  and  with 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  R.  E.  Morgan,  advertising  man- 
ager of  Frederick  &  X'elson,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  club.  Other  of- 
ficers are :  R.  M.  Radford,  advertising 
manap^er  of  the  Bon  Marche,  first  vice- 
president;  H.  G.  Stibbs,  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  E.  P.  Kohl,  advertising  department 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  sec- 
retary' ;  \V.  E.  Crane,  Washin.gton  Mutual 
Savings   Bank,   treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  directors : 
L.  S.  Moore,  the  Post-Intelligencer :  E. 
F.  Woodman,  Woodman  Advertising 
Agency;  H.  C.  Sieck,  Botsford,  Constan- 
tine  &  T^-ler  Advertising  Agency;  W. 
A.  Simonds,  Northzvest  Motorist;  A.  J. 
Izzard,  Izzard  Advertising  Agency;  W. 
T.  Prosser,  Strang  &  Prosser  Advertis- 
ing Agency;  J.  M.  Finley,  Finley  .Adx  er- 
tising  Agency. 


Advertising   Jacksonville   As    a   Port 

Following  a  recent  trade  excursion 
through  the  Middle  West,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  South  .Atlantic  ports,  the  port 
publicity  committee  of  the  city  commis- 
sion of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  territory. 

.\  few  export  and  shipping  trade  jour- 
nals also  will  be  used  on  this  campai,gn, 
which  is  intended  to  promote  a  greater 
use  of  the  port  of  Jacksonville.  The  ac- 
count is  handled  by  The  Thomas  Adver- 
tising Service. 


H.  Belden  Joseph  Resigns 

H.  Belden  Joseph,  assistant  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Kelly- Springfield 
Tire  Company  since  1914,  has  resigned 
his  position.  As  yet  he  has  no  definite 
plans   for  the   future. 


vice-presidency  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Co., 
•  jreensboro,  N.  C,  was  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  magazine  on  July  i, 
look  up  his  new'  duties,  which  includes 
those  of  director  of  advertising.  Mr. 
Balliet  was  formerly  directing  partner 
of  the  E.  P.  Remington  Advertising 
Agency.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.„  and  assistant 
treasurer   of    the    Foster-Milburn    Co. 


months'    order 
die    Pacific    111 


have    been    booked     for 


Shumway    Sends    Schedules 

The  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  sending  out  schedules 
to  Xew-  England  dailies  and  weeklies 
for  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College. 
To  a  large  list  of  dailies  and  women's 
monthly  publications  schedules  are  being 
sent  for  the  spices  and  Bell's  Dressing 
of    the    D.    (S:   L.    Slade    Company .      Four 


Florida   Citrus   Exchange    Doubles 
Appropriation 

The  results  of  the  advertising  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  a  greater 
consumption  of  grapefruit  were  so  satis- 
factory during  the  shipping  season  just 
ended  that  the  board  of  directors  has 
doubled  the  appropriation  for  next  year. 
.  As  heretofore,  most  of  the  fund  will  be 
expended  in  the  newspapers  of  cities  in 
which  there  is  distribution  of  Scaldsweet 
fruit.  The  advertising  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  is  planned  and  placed 
by  The  Thomas  Advertising  Service, 
lacksoinillc. 


Balliet,  Director  of   Advertising,    for 
Vick    Chemical    Co. 

Carl   J.    Balliet.    whose    election    to    the 


Trucks  —  and    Paper 

From  wood  yard  to  mill,  from  rags  to  beater,  from 
factory  to  freight  car,  trucks  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions 
are  the  vital  connecting  links  in  the  chain  that  turns  pulp 
into  paper.  Hand  haul  or  motor  driven;  little  industrial 
platfoiTOs  carrying  50  lbs.  from  machine  to  shipping  room, 
or  great  goliaths  of  freight  carriers  handling  5  tons  over 
rough  roads— all  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  product  of  this  important  industry. 

More  than  one  thousand  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  exert- 
ing every  effort  and  straining  every  industrial  sinew  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  production  and  more  produc- 
tion.   Speed  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

And — the  orders  for  the  day  from  the  purchasing  de- 
partment are  likely  to  include  trucks,  too.  So,  if  you  sell 
motor  trucks,  hand  trucks,  elevating  trucks,  tractors, 
trailers  or  accessories,  right  now  is  the  time  to  tell  your 
message  to  the  men  who  make  paper  and  read 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


July  12-14— Annual  Convention  and 
Style  Show,  the  Retail  Shoe  Deal- 
ers of  New  Yoric  State,  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.Tuly  12-15— Twent}--third  Annual  Con- 
vention, International  Association 
of   Display   Men,   Detroit,    Mich. 

July  12-16— Annual  Convention  Poster 
Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  14— National  Garment  Retailers' 
Association    Convention,    Xcw    York. 


July  14— Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation   Convention,    New    York. 

July  19-26— 'Convention  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York. 

July  10-21— Southern  Publishers'  As-^o- 
ciation   Meeting,  Asheville,   N.    C. 

July  19-21— Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention, Georgia  Press  Association. 
Carrollton,    Ga. 

July  26-31— Merchandise  Exhibit,  Grand 
Central    Palace.    New   York. 


.VUVERTISIXG    eV     SKI.MNC, 

Qualifications  of  a  Successful 
Salesman 

In  an  address  before  the  salesmanship 
department  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Council  recently.  Dr.  J,  M.  Fitzgerald, 
who  has  been  a  vocational  counselor  for 
large  business  organizations,  told  how  to 
judge  personality  and  gave  qualifications 
which  he  believed  the  successful  sales- 
man should  possess.     He  said  in  part: 

".\  man's  mental  pcrsonalitv  can  be 
determined  by  his  training,  his  educa- 
tion, his  sense  of  humor,  his  resource- 
fulness to  certain  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  by  the  force  and  character  of 
his  thinking,  or  by  the  lack  of  these. 
His  spiritual  personality  can  be  deter- 
mined by  his  affection,  his  sympathy  his 
enthusiasm,  his  interest  in  others  'and 
Ins  capacity  for  conscientious  action,  or 
bv  the  lack  of   these. 

"The  salesman  should,  first  of  all,  be 
Iriendly.  He  should  be  energetic.  He 
should  be  a  student  of  business.  He 
should  have  self  confidence  and  pride 
that  he  may  carry  his  goods  or  his  serv- 
ices to  men  who  stand  high  in  their 
profession  or  business  without  any  feel- 
ing of  cringing  and  certainly  with  no 
sense  of  lordliness  out  of  proportion  to 
the  requirements.  He  should  feel  hope-  " 
ful  and  work  with  a  firm  purpose  in 
order  that  he  does  not  work  half- 
heartedly. 

"He  should  be  an  observing  man,  a 
man  who,  when  he  passes  through  the 
country,  can  read  from  these  farms  and 
these  homes  and  out-buildings,  the  up- 
keep of  the  farms,  the  roads  and  bridg- 
es, as  he  passes  along,  the  class  of 
people  living  there.  He  should  be  able 
to  say  from  the  railroad  facilities  about 
how  much  business  is  done  in  a  town. 
He  should  be  able  to  make  some  sort 
of  an  estimate  of  the  people  from  the 
kind  of  service  they  tolerate,  the  back- 
wardness or  forwardness,  vou  might  say, 
of  the  facilities.  He  shoiild  be  able,  as, 
he  passes  along  the  street,  to  see  from 
the  buildings  what  kind  of  business  is 
carried  on  in  them.  As  he  passes 
through  the  door,  he  should  be  able  to 
see,  from  the  windows  and  the  goods 
displayed  on  the  counter  and  in  the 
showcases,  and  the  people  there,  what 
sort  of  men  he  is  going  to  deal  with. 
He  should  be  a  fact  observing  and  an- 
ahzing  type  of  man  or  he  is  not  a 
good    salesman." 


Bush    Advertising   Service   Given    Over 
to    Hoyme 

Tlie  Bush  -Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
New  York,  headed  by  Irving  T.  Bush,  of 
the  Bush  Terminal  and  Sales  Building, 
has  been  given  up.  Robert  Hoyme,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  reported  to  have  taken 
over  many  of  the  Bush  agency's  accounts, 
V.  hich  numbered  in  all  more  than  twenlv- 
five. 


"Telegram"   and   "Evening   Sun" 
Now  3c. 

On  July  I,  the  price  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  and  Evening  Sun  in  New  York 
was  advanced  to  3  cents.  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  in  announcing  the  increase,  said 
that  it  was  due  to  the  abnormal  cost  of 
materials  and  the  abnormal  cost  of  la- 
bor, and  that  if  the  costs  do  not  stop 
mounting  the  new  price  of  three  cents 
''will,  of  necessity,  soon  be  a  thing  of 
historv." 


Celluloid  Films  are  Dangerous!! 

The  operation  of  any  portable  projector  using  Celluloia  Films,  with- 
out a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth,  is  prohibited  by  State,  Municipal  and 
insurance  restrictions,  and  the  violator  is  fre-  *^^  E  "^  , 
quently  subjected  to  severe  penalties.  '^ 


Now  using  the 

New  Premier  Pathescopc 

in  sales-work: 

American  Liability  In- 
surance Co. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works 

Boston  \\'oven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Co. 

Delco  Co. 

Diamond  Match  Company 

General  Electric  Company 

International  Correspon- 
dence Schools 

International  Harvester 
Company 

National  Cardi  Register 
Company 

(  )tis  Elevator  Company 
;uul  others 


THEN  you  avoid  all  chance  of  accident  to  begin  with  and  you 
do   not  come  in  conflict  with  any  of  the   wise  regulations 
promulgated    by    the    State    Legislatures,    the    Insurance 
L'nderwriters.  or  the  ^lunicipal  .Authorities. 

If  you  use  Pathescope  "Safety  Standard"  film  and  the 
Pathescope  Projector,  your  salesmen  can  show  pictures 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  without  danger  to  themselves 
and  without  creating  in  the  prospect's  mind  a  fear  of  acci- 
dent that  diverts  his  attention. 

These  "Safetv  Standard"  I'dms  and  machines  take  your  product 
and  sales  storyright  to  the  man  who  is  most  interested  in  them. 
Showing  your  manufacturing  processes  in  animated  pictures  on 
the  screen  is  fully  equal  to  a  personal  visit  to  the  plant  and  much 
more  welcome  to  the  prospect,  because  he  does  not  have  to  take- 
so  much  of  his  time  away  from  his  own  affairs. 

The  brief  list  of  prominent  industrial  users  given  at  the  left 
shows  the  favor  in  which  the  Pathescope  is  held  by  the  foremost 
manufacturers,  as  a  sales  aid.  Note  that  the  Pathescope  weighs 
only  23  lbs.  and  operates  on  any  light  circuit.  No  licensed 
operator  required.  For  transportation  the  machine  packs  easdy 
into  a  small  suit  case. 

If  vou  now  have  old-style,  inflammable  industrial  films,  let  us 
print' them  on  Pathescope' film  and  insure  the  safety,  comfort  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  your  salesmen,  instead  of  their  mere  com- 
pliant use  of  a  cumbersome,  dangerous  apparatus  that  is  hard  to 
traujport  and  that  compels  disregard  of  protective  laws  and 
regulatons  every  time  it  is  used  without  a  licensed  operator  and 
a  lire-proof  enclosing  booth. 

The  Pathescope  "Safety  Standard"  film  and  machine  are  both 
l:d)eled  by  the  Underwriters  "Enclosing,  P.uoth  Not  Required." 
Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Willard   B.   Cook.   Pre.sident 

Suite  1826,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 
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PREMIER 


Flickerless'SAFETY  STANDARD';^ 

Motion  Picture  Projector 
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EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


The  proper  presentation  of  outdoor  adver' 
rising  requires  unusual  care  in  space  selec- 
tion, design,  execution,  construction  and 
maintenance.  That  advertisers  may  be 
assured  of  efficient  country-wide  service, 
plants  are  maintained  at 


CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH 

NEW  ORLEANS 

WASHINGTON 

BUFFALO 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVEK 

ROCHESTEPv 

LOUISVILLE 

TOLEDO 

ATLANTA 

OMAHA 

MEMPHIS 

COUNCIL   BLUFFS 

NASHVILLE 

DAYTON 

YOUNGSTOWN 

HARTFORD 

DULUTH 

SPRINGFIELD 

SUPERIOK 

WILMINGTON 

ST.  JOSEPH 

CAMDEN 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

AKRON 

HARRISBURG 

JACKSONVILLE 

PUEBLO 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

LINCOLN 

DAVENPORT 

ASHTABULA 

ROCK  ISLAND 

ALTOONA 

MOLINE 

LORAIN 

BALTIMORE 

SOUTH  BEND 

ELKHART 

1ICAGO     I^^^^^^^Q^j^^^lp]    NEW  YORK 

Public  l_Jbrair> , 
Kansas  C^t^^^io 
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"Just  See  How  It 

Holds  at  The  Stitches" 

"When  that  catalog  was  planned  we  took  into  account  what  many  advertisers  overlook  — 
the  strain  on  the  center  page  fold.  Foldwell  was  chosen  to  withstand  that  strain.  Ex- 
amine  it.      Not   a   sign   of    a   crack   there — nor  on  the  cover." 

"  Open  and  close  it  all  you  please.  The  strain  will  not  loosen  the  cover  and  no  pages  zvill 
fall  out.     The  stitches  will  bend  before  the  paper  breaks  between  the  holes." 

The  printer's  confidence  in  Foldwell  is  well  placed.  For  Foldwell's  rag  base  and  extra 
strong  fibres  insure  it  against  cracking  or  breaking. 

By  using  Foldwell  in  your  catalogs  you,  too,  can  be  certain  that  your  sales  messages  and 
illustrations  will  do  every  bit  of  work  you  intend  them  to  do.  For  Foldwell  catalogs, 
though   severely  handled   and   repeatedly   thumbed  back  and  forth,  always  come  up  smiling. 

Our  booklet,   "  The   High   Cost   of   Taking  a  Chance,"  on  request. 
CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  827  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Lasher    C    Lathrop,    Inc., 

zg-33    Lafayette    St..    New    York 
Whitehead    &    Alliger    Co., 

8   Thomas    St..    New    York   City. 
John   Carter    &    Company,    Inc., 

too    Federal    St..    Boston,   Mass. 
Ailing    &    Cory,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 
Ailing   &   Cory,    Buffalo,    N.    \'. 
Ailing   &    Cory,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
D.    L.    Ward   &    Co., 

28  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia.  P: 
Phelps  &  Lasher,  Bridgeport,  Cont 
McClellan   Paper    Company, 

700  S.  Fourth  St..  Minneapolis. 
McCUellan    Paper    Company, 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Acme    Paper   Company. 
115    S.    Eight   St.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


NATIOXALLY      DISTRIBUTED      BY 

Carpenter    Paper   Company, 

106    Seventh    St.,    Viaduct, 

Des    Moines,    Iowa. 
Cincinnati    Cordage    &    Paper    Co., 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Spokane    Paper    &    Stationery    Co., 

Spokane,    Washington. 
Tacoma    Paper    &    Stationery    Co., 

Tacoma,    Washington. 
Carpenter    Paper    Company, 

Ninth   and    Harney    Sts..   Omaha,    Neb. 
Kansas    City    Paper    House, 

Kansas    City,    Mo. 
Carpenter    Paper    Company, 

143    State    St..    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah. 
Commerce    Paper    Co..    Toledo,    Ohio. 
Commerce    Paper    Company, 
Columbus,     Ohio. 


St.    Paul    Paper    Co.,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
AllmanChristiansen    Paper    Co., 

131     Michigan    St.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Cincinnati    Cordage   &    Paper   Co., 

535    E.    Third    St.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 
John    Martin   aPiier    Co.,    Ltd., 

Winnipeg    and    Calgary,    Canada. 
Chope    Stevens    Paper    Co., 

Detroit.     Michigan. 
Blake,    Moffit    &    Towne. 

242    S.    Los    Angeles    St., 

Los   Angeles,    California. 
Blake,    Moffitt    &    Towne, 

45    First    St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Blake.    McFall    Company, 

Portland,    Oregon. 
.\merican    Paper    Company, 

Seattle.    Washington. 
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VhenY)uThink 


NewOiiedns 

Think  of 

MewOiieans  -^ 


mjm)£si 


WRITE 


Because:- 


Large   Circulation 

Concentrated  In  The  City 

Proper- Your  Profitable  Market 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited  and 
scattered  to  cover  economically. 

Advei-tise  in  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
center  your  efforts  on  the  city  itself.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  distribution  of 
any  product.  People  responsive  to 
advertising.  High  per  capita  pur- 
chasing power. 


Want  More  Information? 
We'll  Gladly  Furnish   It. 


30th    year.      No.    3.      Issued 

M.irch  3.  18711.    Pi- 


advertising    &    SELLING.    JULY    10.    io;o 
ekly.      Entered   as    second-class    matter    October  7.    igiS.   at   the  Post   Ol^ 
15c.   the   copy;    $3    the    year.      Advertising   &    Selling   Co..   Inc..   471    Fo 


e   at    New  York.    N.    Y..    undei 
rth    Avenue.    New    York   City 


Page 


AnvERTisiNf,  &  Selling 


They  insure  results  by  use  of  media  of  KNOWN 
value  like   the 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

First  Paper  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  BILLION 
DOLLAR  teiTitory,  where  the  buying  power  per 
capita   is   enoiTnous. 

Rotogravure  advertising  in  The  Star-Telegram  pro- 
duces results  because  it  is  rea<l  by  people  who 
have  confidence  in  their  paper. 

Circulation  over  75,000  Daily— 90,000  Sunday 

Sunday  Rotogravure — eight  page  super-calendered 
paper — closing  date  only  21  days  in  advance  of 
date  of  issue. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

AMOX  G.   CARTER  A.   L.    SHUMAN 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertising  Mgr. 

Represented  on  Rotogravure  ONLY  by 
Graphic   Newspapers,   Inc. 

27  E.  22nd  St.  1211  Hartford  Bldg.,  638  Little  Bldg., 
New  York.  Chicago.  Boston. 
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J.  M.  Hopkins.  President; 
H.  B.  Williams,  Vice  Preside 
WiUiam  B.  Curtis,  Treasure 


ADVERTISING  i  SELLING  CO.,  In 
471    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N. 
Telephone,  Madison  Square  1765 


M.  F.  Duhamel,  Manajin^  Exittor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Associate  Editor; 
George  RooaCTelt,  News  Edctor. 
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Selling  Your  Advertising  As  Another  Produd: 

When  a  Concern  Advertises  It  Enters  a  New  Field  of 

Production.    How  Does  the  Organization  "Measure  Up?" 

There    Is   Much    to    Be    Gained   by   Scientific   Operation 

By  HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 


GENTLEMEN,      what      is     our 
product  ?" 

The  words  fairly  crackled  across 
the  room.  And  what  an  easy  ques- 
tion— as  if  everybody  didn't  know 
what  the  product  was !  What  was 
the  old  man  driving  at? 

"Yes,  what  is  our  product?  You 
tell  us,  JVIr.  Wallace." 

"Why,  soap,  of  course,  Mr.  Par- 
sons." 

"What  else?" 

■^U'h  a  question,  when  everjbody 
knew  that  since  '71  the  concern  had 
made  soap,  sold  soap,  thought  soap, 
dreamed  soap,  and  soap  alone ! 
Soap !   Soap ! !   Soap ! ! ! 

"Gentlemen,  your  silence  is  elo- 
quent with  ignorance.  Soap,  of 
course,  is  our  main  product.  But 
we  are  producing  something  else — 
and  that  something  else  should  be 
as  familiar  to  us  as  our  soap, 
should  be  known  to  us  as  intimate- 
1\  as  our  soap,  and  in  turn  should 
be  sold  by  us  as  intelligentl}-  and 
well.  Gentlemen,  the  other  product 
is  our  advertising.  Mr.  Murphy, 
our  publicit}-  man,  will  now  take  the 
floor  and  tell  you  something 
about   it. 

*     *     * 

There's  nothing  extreme  or  far- 
fetched about  a  situation  such  as 
illustrated  above.  It  may  not  take 
place  every  day  in  many  establish- 
ments through  the  country ;  but  it 
should.  For  the  moment  a  concern 
decides  to  advertise  it  is  planning 
the  manufacture  of  another  prod- 
uct ;  it  is  investing  in  a  new  kind 
of  equipment ;  it  is  extending  the 
selling  force ;  it  is  capitalizing  old 
responsibilities  and  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  new ;  and  un- 
less these  factors  are  accepted  ac- 
cordingly  by  every   member   of   the 


iSelling  Begins  At  Home 

/T  has  lOiiic  lo  he  rccogiiiced  that  the 
u'ov  /('  obtain  maximum  distribution 
of  cither  specialties  or  staples  Is, 
primarily  to  sell  with  them,  something  be- 
sides the  material  product — a  degree  of 
seii'icc  that  in  itself  frequently,  to  the 
buyer,  is  as  important  as  the  goods. 

The  icriter  of  this  article,  who  has  con- 
tributed many  others  to  the  columns  of 
.Advertising  &  Selling,  has  set  forth  in 
a  rather  vigorous  style  the  fundamental 
uiea  of  the  necessity  of  selling  one's  own 
organization  first  on  the  service  that  goes 
'•.villi  the  main  product. 

Mr.  Bourne  has  taken  the  view  that  ad- 
vertising itself,  if  only  by  virtue  of  the 
large  sums  in'vested  in  it  as  a  commodity 
and  a  selling  force,  is  in  itself  a  product 
of  high  iint^ortance  to  any  concern  em- 
ploving  it.  The  thouoht  is  icorthy  of  care- 
ful analysis.^THE  EDITOR. 

concern,  and  in  turn  presented  with 
the  same  force  and  intelligence  as 
characterizes  the  selling  of  the  chief 
product,  then  the  advertising  be- 
comes a  weakened  thing — to  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  expense 
rather  than  of  profitable  investment, 

HOW    MUCH    FOR    AN    "ad"  ? 

They  tell  a  story  of  an  old  Mil- 
waukee brewer  to  whom  an  elabor- 
ate advertising  campaign  was  being 
suggested,  with  samples  of  the  pro- 
posed advertisements.  After  an 
hour  or  two  of  profound  interest 
on  his  part  he  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  the  enthusiastic  remark :  "Ain't 
dot  pretty ;  how  much  do  you  charge 
for  an  ad?" 

Fortunately,  intelligent  advertis- 
ing never  was  in  the  "how  much 
for  an  ad"  class.  The  modern  ad- 
vertising campaign  is  the  result  of 
deep  thought,  careful  planning,  and 
continuous    application    on    the    part 


of  many  executives  and  others,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  estab- 
lishment. And  it  means  the  appro- 
priation of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  profits — enough  in  many  in- 
stances to  build  a  new  factory,  or 
to  bu}-  new  operating  equipment,  or 
to  add  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
more  men  to  the  sales  force. 

I  never  will  forget  the  remark 
that  my  old  chief,  Oliver  Cabana, 
Jr.,  President  of  Liquid  Veneer, 
once  made.  It  has  meant  many  a 
stop,  look  and  listen  when  writing 
an  advertisement  or  planning  a 
campaign  to  be  paid  for  by  some- 
body else.  He  said:  "Good  heav- 
ens. Bourne,  paying  for  a  full-page 
advertisement  is  like  buying  a 
house  and  lot."  He  was  right.  And 
the  same  thing  holds  true  of  any 
advertising  campaign,  which  isn't 
something  to  be  dolled  up  and  then 
sent  out  alone  into  a  cruel  world  to 
meet  its  fate. 

The  responsibilities  connected 
with  an  advertising  campaign  are 
tremendous.  The  advertising  is  to 
create  new  goodwill  for  the  house. 
Ii  is  to  win  an  increased  preference 
for  the  main  product.  It  is  to 
smooth  the  way  for  every  sales- 
man. It  is  the  expression  of  more 
than  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  some- 
thing that  is  made  and  sold;  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  character  of 
the  house  itself,  of  the  house's  at- 
titude toward  its  dealer  and  con- 
sumer market.  It  expresses  the 
\erv  soul  of  the  organization. 

equal  to  the  main   product 

Being  all  these  things,  advertis- 
ing is  something  not  to  be  lightly 
planned  or  lightly  executed.  It  be- 
comes an  extra  product,  equal  in 
importance  to  the  chief  product  it- 
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self — for  it  precedes  that  main 
product  as  an  expert  salesman,  and 
must  leave  a  favorable  impression 
against  the  time  when  the  moment 
of  purchase  arrives. 

And,  as  a  real  product,  advertis- 
ing demands  the  right  attitude  of 
mind,  and  a  right  knowledge  of  its 
true  function,  on  the  part  of  ever3' 
individual  in  the  organization — an 
attitude  and  knowledge  most  essen- 
tial to  the  establisliment  of  good- 
will toward  the  advertising  itself, 
both  inside  the  organization  and 
out. 

Whole-souled  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  every  worker  toward  the  adver- 
tising is  as  essential  as  loyalty  tow- 
ard the  house  and  the  thing  it  pro- 
duces. Opposition,  or  even  a  luke- 
warm attitude  toward  the  advertis- 
ing is  more  often  a  lack  of  proper 
knowledge  of  what  the  advertising 
is  to  accomplish,  due,  in  turn  to  a 
lack  of  proper  education  by  those 
directly  responsible  for  the  adver- 
tising policy.  A  friendly  working 
attitude  on  the  part  of  everyone 
toward  the  advertising  cannot  be 
expected  if  those  responsible  for  its 
being  do  not  sell  the  advertising  as 
painstakingly  inside  the  organiza- 
tion as  they  expect  the  other  prod- 
uct to  be  sold  outside. 

And,  if  the  attitude  of  the  man 
opposed  to  the  house's  advertising 
cannot  be  changed,  change  the  man, 
for  at  heart  he  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  house,  even  though 
he  does  not  know  it.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard said  it — "Get  out  or  get  in 
line." 

The  ignorance  of  many  an  execu- 
tive on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
concern's  advertising  is  downright 
appalling — to  sa\-  nothing  of  that 
of   lesser  lights  in   the  organization. 

Ask  the  men  as  they  come  in 
from  the  road  to  tell  you  what  they 
know  about  the  advertising  policv 
of  the  house. 

Ask  them  the  cost  of  that  last 
page. 

Ask  them  something  about  the 
number  of  people  the  advertising 
is  reaching  monthly,  and  what  it 
all  means  to  their  own  particular 
trade. 

Ask  what  the  last  advertisement 
was  about. 

See  if  they  know  anything  about 
the  message  to  be  delivered  next 
time. 

Ask  for  a  brief  description  of  the 
selling  points  advanced  by  the  last 
advertisement. 

Ask  if  the  selling  points  are  be- 
ing capitalized  with  the  trade — and 
in  just  what  way. 

Ask  how  the  advertising  is  re- 
garded as  a  selling  aid. 


Do  the  men  simply  tolerate  the 
advertising,  or  do  they  regard  it  as 
a   valuable    business   producer? 

Do  the\'  and  their  trade  appreci- 
ate what  the  advertising  is  doing 
for  them?  What  it  costs?  If  they 
ever  send  in  an  advertising  sugges- 
tion? If  they  sell  the  advertising 
product  as  carefully  as  they  sell  the 
other  ? 

AND    INSIDE    THE    OFFICE    TOO 

Then  ask  the  people  in  the  office 
what  they  know  about  the  adver- 
tising. Go  out  into  the  factory 
and  ask  them.  You  can't  expect 
the  working  force  to  be  more  than 
passingl}'  interested  in  the  advertis- 
ing if  the\  haven't  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  what   it  is   to  accom- 
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plish — and  why.  A  worker  out  in 
the  factory  will  accidently  come 
across  an  advertisement  of  the  con- 
cern he  works  for'  and  pass  it  by 
and  up  with  the  comment,  "Bunk," 
simply  because  he  has  not  been  in- 
formed about  the  advertising.  To 
him  it  has  a  fourth-dimensional  as- 
pect. The  well-turned  sentences  are 
as  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal."  The  advertisements  he 
sees  arouse,  if  amthing,  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  in  his  breast,  which 
isn't  at  all  conducive  to  increased 
loyalty,  greater  efficiency,  or  maxi- 
mum production.  He  feels  that 
the  advertising  is  patronizing — and 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  discord. 

Reverse  the  picture.  See  that 
every  advertisement  is  bulletined 
conspicuously  throughout  the  es- 
tablishment before  actual  publish- 
ing date.  If  accompanied  by  a 
separate  message  signed  by  an  offi- 
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cer  of  the  company  outlining  the 
advertisement's  policy,  so  much  the 
better.  Then,  when  in  due  course, 
the  advertisement  does  make  its 
appearance  in  the  magazines  and 
elsewhere,  the  man  behind  the 
work  will  read  it  again  because  he 
understands  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  will  renew  mental  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  the  concern  which  he 
is  so  proud  to  serve. 

You  wouldn't  send  a  salesman 
out  on  the  road  unless  he  knew 
all  about  the  chief  product,  and 
knew  it  inside  out.  And  yet,  many 
an  organization  is  being  kept  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  advertising  pol- 
icy of  the  house!  Seems  as  if  a 
veil  of  mystery  was  intentionally- 
draped  before  it.  Shout  the  story 
to  the  hill-tops — if  it's  worth  six 
thousand  dollars  to  tell  it  one  time, 
one  page,  one  week,  to  folks  on 
the  outside,  its  worth  spending  a 
little  time  telling  about  it  to  the 
folks  on  the  inside — for  are  they 
not  the  people  that  have  made  the 
advertising  possible? 

THE    salesman's    VIEWPOINT 

This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
palaver  on  a  very  obvious  subject. 
But  the  thing  obvious  is  too  often 
the  thing  disregarded.  !Many  a 
salesman  damns  his  concern's  adver- 
tising with  iamt  praise,  followed 
by  the  statement  that  if  the  house 
would  only  divide  the  advertising 
appropriation  among  the  boys  their 
sales  results  would  make  the  adver- 
tising results  look  like  thirty  cents. 
Take  that  same  man  and  his  broth- 
er salesmen  into  the  house's  ad- 
vertising confidence,  show  them 
how  the  advertising  is  their  royal 
ambassador  wherever  they  go,  and 
they'd  threaten  to  resign  in  a  body 
if  so  much  as  a  rateholder  was 
withheld. 

Find  a  lot  of  executives,  sales- 
men, office  people,  and  factory  peo- 
ple boosting  for  the  advertising  the 
concern  is  doing,  and  you'll  find 
back  of  them  an  advertising  policy 
which  markets  the  advertising  it- 
self as  a  definite  product. 

And  out  on  the  road  you  will 
find  that  the  salesmen  are  present- 
ing the  advertising  in  a  whole- 
hearted wa\'  by  speaking  in  known 
terms  of  its  knovi^n  quantities,  in- 
stead of  using  it  as  a  half-hearted 
prelude  to  a  forced  farewell.  On 
a  quarter  million  dollar  appropria- 
tion basis,  each  salesman  realizes 
that  a  quarter  million  dollar  right 
hand  man  is  working  with  him  and 
for  liim  at  all  times.  And  he  keeps 
that  man  eternally  busy.  He'd 
rather  lose  his  transportation  than 
lose  his  advertising. 
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A  concern's  advertising  is  the 
(lean  of  the  selHng  staff,  and  more. 
It  is  the  expression  of  all  that  the 
house  is  and  represents.  It  can  be 
made  a  tremendous  factor  of  good 
will  between  the  house  and  every 
emploxe.  It  can  transform  listless 
altitude    into    pulsating    pride    and 


loyalty.  It  can  be  made  a  helpful 
ally  of  everyone  in  the  place  from 
the  president  down  to  the  newest 
red-headed  office  boy  or  apprentice. 
And  it  can  be  made  a  greater-than- 
ever  force  in  increasing  production 
and   multiplying   sales. 

But   in  order  to  be  and   do  these 


things  surpassingly  well,  the  ad- 
vertising must  be  preached  and 
practised  for  what  it  is — as  an  ac- 
tual commodity  designed  and  built 
for  service — and  to  be  sold  as  such 
to  and  by  everyone  in  the  establish- 
ment. 


Institutional  Advertising  With  a  Specific  Twist 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Company  Is  Making- 
Effective  Use  of  Weighty  Testimonials  to 
Nationalize    Its    Product,    Which    is    Service 

Bv    ROBERT    VINCENT 


THE  MERE  SOUND  of  in- 
stitutional advertising  suggests 
something  sublimely  vague.  That 
such  copy,  however,  can  be  down- 
to-earth,  practical  and  simple  in 
expression  is  indicated  in  the  na- 
tional campaign  of  Stone  &  Webster 
which  has  been  running  for  almost 
a  year,  ^^'hat  could  be  more  defi- 
nite than  this? 

'•FINGERS    ON    THE    PULSE" 

"Brier  Hill  Steel"  is  one  of  the 
names  to  conjure  with  among  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Youngstown  district  sig- 
nifying the  great  work  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  business  of  the  Brier 
Hill    Steel    Company. 

For  "Brier  Hill  Steel"  we  have  car- 
ried out  a  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  work  including,  among  other  things, 
blast  furnace  foundations  of  concrete 
and  the  concrete  walls  of  an  ore  stor- 
age yard  having  a  capacity  of  750,000 
tons.  We  illustrate  these  features  under 
construction.  .\t  the  wind-up  of  our 
work   the    client    wrote : 

"We  commend,  especially,  the  expedi- 
tion and  dispatch  of  your  work  for  us, 
which  we  believe  was  done  with  as  cred- 
itable cost  as  possible.  It  is  plain  that 
your  able  organization  keeps  its  fingers 
on   the   pulse    of    things." 


This  is  institutional  advertising, 
pure  and  simple.  Its  fundamental 
job  is  to  advertise  the  organization, 
its  accomplishmerits,  its  abihty,  its 
scope,  and  to  inspire  respect.  It 
is  institutional  advertising,  but  ex- 
pressing these  various  aspects  of 
the  finn  with  quotation  from  the 
client  in  connection  with  a  single 
definite  accomplishment  as  a  result 
of  which  it  sounds  a  thousand  times 
more   convincing. 

To  explain  why  Stone  &  Webster 
adopted  such  a  style,  we  first  must 
understand  the  reasons  which  im- 
pelled them  to  undertake  this  na- 
tional campaign.  It  is  puzzling  to 
the  uninitiated  how  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  constructive  service,  which, 
on  the  surface,  would  appear  to 
have  a  concentrated  market,  can  ad- 
vertise successfully  and  to  direct  ad- 


vantage in  general  publications  like 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  is 
easily  understood  that  such  publica- 
tions are  excellent  for  baked  beans 
and  baggage,  hosiery  and  hats,  used 
by  everyone ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous in  the  case  of  building  service 
and   lines  of  a   related  nature. 

BUILT   UPON    A   DIRECT   MAIL 
FOUNDATION 

Until  1 914  the  advertising  of 
Stone  &  Webster  was  conducted  by 
mail,  all  such  matter  being  sent  to 
^elected  names.  A  mailing  lis,''  of 
bankers,  big  industrial  executives, 
consulting  engineers  and  others  who 
might  be  considered  prospects  for 
their  service  had  been  carefully 
built  up.  It  was  excellent  advertis- 
ing. It  was  definite.  It  consisted 
of  specialized  bulletins,  illustrating 
the  previous  performances  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  organization. 
When  a  big  water  power  develop- 
ment, industrial  project,  or  other 
important  work  was  done,  a  special 
book  was  published  describing  it 
and  the  Stone  &  Webster  part  in  it. 
This  advertising,  supplemented  by 
publicity  in  special  class  mediums, 
brought  results  which  helped  the 
organization    to   grow. 

But  as  it  grew,  extending  its 
scope  further  and  further  from 
headquarters,  establishing  branch 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country^  reaching  out  into  every 
conceivable  branch  of  construction 
project,  it  found  men  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  wonderful  Stone  & 
Webster  construction  organization 
— knew  nothing  of  the  things  it  had 
done.  The  company  was  well  known 
everywhere  for  other  activities  along 
the  line  of  operating  public  utilities. 
The  construction  service  is  really 
an  outgrowth  of  need  for  develop- 
ing an  organization  to  handle  the 
physical  development  work  of  their 
own  gas  and  electric  lighting  and 
traction    lines.       In    the    minds    of 


many,  their  name  connoted  the  fin- 
ancing and  operating  of  such  in- 
dustries. 

FORGING     THE    GREAT     CHAIN 

111  short,  though  a  tremendous 
organization,  doing  national — even 
international — work,  on  some  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  construction 
problems,  there  were  many  to  whom 
they  were  only  a  name.  And  even 
while  the  engineering  fraternity  it- 
self might  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  work,  how  about  the  heads  of 
industrial  plants  whose  business  was 
making  steel  or  paper  or  furnish- 
ing water  power?  It  became  evi- 
dent that  these  must  be  sold  on 
Stone  &  Webster  as  an  institution, 
well  in  advance  of  any  contem- 
plated work. 

The  letting  of  construction  work 
usually  depends  upon  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  a  committee  or 
board.  While  the  final  power  some- 
times may  rest  with  a  single  indi- 
vidual, it  is  rare  that  he  passes 
on  a  proposition  without  consulting 
his  associates  and  subordinates.  The 
decision  usually  is  made  by  a  group, 
and  the  question  frequently  comes 
before  the  members  in  the  form  of 
a  proposition  for  blanket  construc- 
tion, the  relations  extending  over  a 
period  of  time.  With  such  a  board 
the  matter  of  construction  service 
may  come  up  very  infrequently, 
perhaps  but  once  in  several  years. 
Their  onl_\-  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction firms  possible  for  con- 
sideration may  be  that  derived  from 
advertising — they  may  have  had  no 
previous  actual  contact  with  any. 

Naturally  that  concern  with 
which  they  had  become  most  fa- 
miliar would  receive  the  greatest 
confidence   and   attention. 

To  reach  all  the  various  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  letting  of 
a  contract  by  direct  advertising  was 
difficult.  Despite  careful  building 
up  of  mailing  lists,  many   of  these 
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possible  prospects  would  be  missed. 
The  evidence  showed  that  this  was 
what  occurred.  Hence  the  embar- 
kation into  national  advertising. 

The  fact  that  individual  sales  are 
few  and  scattered  is  to  a  large 
extent  offset  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons entering  into  each  sale  on  the 
side  of  the  buyer,  and  that  .i  single 
contract  may  run  into  millions  of 
dollars — may  equal  the  entire  year's 
business  of  many  national  advertis- 
ers of  everyday  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. 

NOT    AX    EXPERIMENTAL    EFFORT 

This  is  not  the  first  national  ad- 
vertising in  general  publications  of 
Stone  &  Webster,  but  it  is  the  most 
extensive.  It  has  been  an  evolution 
since  they  advertised  as  far  back  as 
1914  in  World's  Work,  Review  of 
Reviezi's  and  Literary  Digest.  The 
direct  advertising  is  still  main- 
tained. It  goes  to  known  prospects. 
The  general  advertising,  however, 
covers  that  large  field  of  unknown 
prospects  which  the  most  searching 
analysis  would  fall  to  place  on  a 
mailing  list. 

It  deserves  emphasis  again  that 
this  was  no  new  concern,  trying  to 
establish  a  reputation  and  accom- 
plish quick  expansion.  It  was  a 
solid  organization,  established  for 
many  years,  a  leader  in  the  field — 
the  kind  of  organization  one  would 
remark  about,  "Why,  everybod}- 
knows  them,  of  couise!'" 

The  present  campaign  started  on 
a  once  a  month  schedule  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  a  group 
of  high-class  monthlies.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  advertise  Stone  &  \\'eb- 
ster.  To  decide  how  best  to  ad- 
vertise it  a  field  sui"vev  was  made 
to  find  out  just  what  they  had  to 
sell.  The  normal  procedure  was  re- 
versed. Instead  of  building  up  a 
list  of  points  or  series  of  ads  upon 
what  a  construction  service  like 
theirs  should  be,  they  decided  to 
advertise  the  points  they  actually 
possessed.  To  find  these  out  an 
investigator  was  sent  to  interview 
clients  for  whom  they  had  worked, 
to  ask  what  it  was  about  them  that 
appealed. 

As  a  result  there  were  found  to 
be  about  twenty  selling  points,  or 
buying  points  of  interest  to  these 
clients.  Typical  of  the  list  upon 
which  they  worked  are: 

Quality   of   construction. 

Rapidity   of   construction. 

Close  co-operation  with  client's 
representatives. 

Extensive  resources. 

Accuracy  of  estimating. 

Personal     interest     of     individual 


menlber^   (jf   constructor's   organiza- 
tion. 

These  points  were  made  the  basis 
of  the  advertisements.  And  wha' 
better  way  to  express  them  than  in 
the  words  of  the  clients  themselves: 
Every  man  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  sell  himself,  to  talk  about  his 
accomplishments  and  abilities  with- 
out seeming  immodest.  Ir  is  quite 
as  difficult  for  an  organization,  too. 
To  put  the  e.xpression  of  these 
points  in  the  words  of  others  was 
to  relieve  the  advertising  of  a  deli- 
cate task.  Another  of  the  adver- 
tisements is  quoted: 

Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  em- 
ployed   ns    to    construct    a    new    plant    at 


Good  Advertising 

"Only  that  can  be  call- 
ed good  advertising  which 
keeps  adding  prestige  to 
the  name  of  the  advertis- 
er. Good,  worth-while  ad- 
vertising produces  future 
results  just  as  surely  as  it 
produces  immediate  prof- 
its. Any  advertising  that 
does  not  do  both  of  these 
things  is  not  good  adver- 
tising, and  no  amount  of 
cleverness  can  make  it 
good  advertising.  The  fu- 
ture efiect  of  any  bit  of 
advertising  must  be  con- 
sidered."—  C.  T.  Walker,  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of  the  Scott- 
Hallibnitun  Co.,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
in  the  Rrtail  Public  Ledger. 


Swissvale,  F'a..  to  replace  the  former 
plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
type  of  structures  arrangement,  size,  etc. 
were  agreed  upon  promptly  with  the 
company  and  its  engineers,  Hunting  & 
Davis. 

The  ow-ner  occupied  the  building  three 
month  after  the  start  of  construction 
abov-e  ground  and  his  expression  of 
satisfaction    follows: 

"You  built  our  new  plant  without  loss 
of  a  single  unit  of  time.  It  w'as  as 
though  we  had  possessed  for  this  emer- 
gency a  construction  organization  of  our 
own  second  to  none  in  the  country.  W'e 
must  mention  our  complete  satisfaction 
with  your  purchasing  both  as  to  prices 
and  deliveries  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  your  ac- 
counting system." 

Let  us  act  as  your  construction  or- 
ganization, working  with  you  rather  than 
for  j'Our,  and  beginning  when  yow 
plans   are   first   taking   shape. 

All  of  the  advertisements  were 
of  this  style.     Right  here  is  a  point 
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wortii  mentioning.  There  is  no 
s^ameness  about  these  endorsements. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  result  when 
they  are  written  b\-  the  advertiser. 
These  testimonials  are  the  actual 
words  of  the  client,  either  written 
by  him  or  taken  down  verbatim  by 
the  investigator  sent  around  on  the 
original    survey. 

THE     NATURE    OF    TESTIMONIALS 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  testimon- 
ials written  by  the  advertiser  for 
himself  are  obvious  and  lack  the 
convincing  note.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  a  certain  advertiser  who 
makes  extensive  use  of  them  always 
insists  on  the  user  writing  the  en- 
dorsement himself,  in  his  own  man- 
ner and  in  his  own  words  and  with- 
out suggestion  on  the  advertiser's 
part.  Usual!)-,  when  a  testimonial 
is  asked  for,  the  reply  is,  "Well, 
write  a  letter  and  I'll  sign  it;"  but 
experience  has  taught  this  particu- 
lar business  man  that  such  have  a 
ring  of  artificiality  about  thein  and 
he  wisely   declines. 

Each  Stone  &  Webster  testimon- 
ial brings  out  a  different  phase,  a 
different  selling  point  of  the  organi- 
zation. Each  describes  a  different 
job  and  a  different  type  of  work. 
All  are  consistent  in  style.  The 
name  of  Stone  &  Webster  is  affixed 
in  inodest  manner  looking  much  like 
the  signature  on  a  letter.  A 
consistent  suggestion  maintained 
throughout  the  series  has  been  that 
contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  advertisement  quoted  above, 
which,  with  some  variation  of  word- 
ing, is  the  climax  of  each  insertion. 
To  further  tie  the  series  together 
an  identifying  mark  consisting  of  an 
inverted  triangle  containing  the 
words  "Stone  &  Webster  Construc- 
tion Service"  has  been  used  with 
the  triskelion  which  is  the  symbol 
of  the  organization.  This  was 
adopted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  construction  side  of  the 
organization  that  was  being  adver- 
tised. 

COPY    METHODS    EMPLOYED 

The  copy  is  brief  as  shown  and 
occupies  perhaps  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire space;  the  rest  is  illustration, 
which  defies  the  generally  accepted 
psychological  dictum  that  anything 
relating  to  machinery  or  construc- 
tion demands  a  heavy,  bold  style  of 
t_\pe  and  illustration.  These  illus- 
trations are  in  line,  delicately 
strong;  j^et  probably  few  would  say 
they  are  not  dignified  and  strong. 
The  drawings  are,  in  fact,  unusual 
both  froin  the  standpoint  of  style 
and  subject.  Each  shows  a  con- 
struction  job    in    process. 
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E\en  ti)  the  la3'man  an  engineer- 
ing- job  half  done  has  a  pecuhar 
fascination,  as  proved  b)  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  found  at  any 
time  gazing  up  into  the  steel  skele- 
ton of  an  unfinished  skxscraper  or 
viewing  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 
In  technical  detail  the  pictures  are 
absolutely  true  so  that  the  most 
finical  engineer  might  find  nothing 
to  criticize.  Yet  they  are  interpreta- 
tive and  idealistic  rather  than  literal, 
and  the  combination  of  engineering 


corrections  with  artistic  interpreta- 
tion has  been  skilfully  carried  out. 
The  advertisements  have  been  popu- 
lar with  the  men  in  the  field  or- 
ganization because  they  express 
perhaps  the  more  inspiring  side  of 
their  daily  work. 

The  advertising  has  brought  many 
inquiries,  which  are  followed  up  b_\- 
branch  managers.  Yet  inquiries 
have  not  lieen  the  purpose  of  the 
campaign.  The  aim  has  been  to 
impress    favorably    upon    the    eng- 


ineer, or  the  corporation  head,  vv^ho 
may  one,  two,  five  or  ten  years 
from  now,  have  a  new  mill  to  put 
up,  a  dam  to  construct,  a  power 
plant  to  erect.  It  is  advertising 
that  inspires  the  confidence  that  is 
the  basis  of  all  selling  work — in- 
stitutional advertising,  with  specific 
copy,  specific  illustration,  and  a  total 
absence  of  poetic  philosophy — ad- 
vertising that  is  convincing  to  the 
hard-headed  business  men  for  whom 
ii  is  designed. 


How  ''1900  Washer"  Solved  Its  Problem 

An  Interesting  Advertising  Situation,  Met 
In  a  Novel  Way,  Gave  Distinctive  Identity 
to  a  Product  in  a  Highly  Competitive  Field 


IN  A  RECENT  inter\iew  with  a 
representative  of  Advertisikcj  d 
Selling,  H.  L.  Barker,  General 
Manager  of  the  1900  \\  asher  Com- 
pany, of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
stated  that  at  the  time  when  their 
large  advertising  campaign  was 
planned,  they  faced  a  most  interest- 
ing problem.  Tliis  problem  was 
whether  to  sell  in  their  advertise- 
ments the  idea  of  the  washing  ma- 
chine or  just  the  1900  Cataract 
Washer. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  it  was  finalh"  de- 
termined to  sell  the  1900  Cataract 
Washer — that  women  all  over  the 
country  were  already  sold  on  the 
washing  machine  idea,  that  they  had 
been  educate'd  to  believe  that  clothes 
could  be  washed  just  as  well  in  a 
washer  as  by  hand,  and  at  a  saving 
of  time  and  effort. 

But  even  after  this  important 
matter  had  been  settled,  there  re- 
mained another  problem  —  how  to 
present  the  merits  of  the  1900 
Washer  so  that  they  would  be  re- 
membered in  the  face  of  the  many 
other  washing  machines  that  were 
already  beginning  to  be  advertised. 
This  the  copy  policy  must  detenn- 
ine. 

EVOLUTION    OF   AN    IDEA 

Now.  in  the  1900  Washer  the 
movement  of  the  tub  agitates  the 
v/ater  back  and  forth  through  the 
clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion,  which 
sends  the  water  through  the  clothes 
about  four  times  oftener  than  in  the 
ordinary  washer.  While  other  wash- 
ing machines  have  attempted  to 
approximate  it,  this  figure  8  motion 
remains  an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Cataract    Washer. 

This,  then,  seemed  to  be  the  big 
idea  to  feature.  And  so  a  prelim- 
inary campaign  was  launched  in  all 


the  leading  national  women's  publi- 
cations. The  figure  8  was  animated, 
given  arms  and  legs,  and  made  to 
do  humorous  and  interesting 
"stunts."  "It's  All  Plain  Sailing" 
shows  a  waggish  figure  8  sitting  in 
a  most  ridiculous  sailboat,  with  one 
arm  clasped  fondly  about  the  waist 
of  a  very  smug,  happy  housewife. 

"Sing  A  Song  On  Washday"  pic- 
tures a  figure  8  striking  an  attitude, 
and  holding  a  piece  of  sheet  music, 
from  wdiich  he  is  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  diminutive  pi- 
ano presided  over  by  the  same 
pleased-looking   housewife. 

"The  figure  8  Saves  Time"  shows 
a  figure  8  in  the  act  of  stopping  a 
masked  burglar  who  is  about  to 
walk  away  with  a  large  grand- 
father's clock. 

THE    JIEDIUMS    INCREASING 

Not  only  have  those  refreshing 
advertisements  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines— they  have  also  been  adapted 
to  newspaper  advertising,  for.  the 
1900  dealers  have  received  the  ad- 
vertising enthusiastically.  Booklets 
and  mailing  cards  along  the  same 
lines  have  also  been  prepared. 

The  result  of  the  advertising  is 
obvious.  In  spite  of  the  many  wash- 


ing machines  that  have  been  ad- 
vertised during  the  past  year,  the 
1900  Cataract  stands  out  from  all, 
by  virtue  of  the  distinctive  copy 
policy  and  its  exclusive   feature. 

Now,  therefore,  that  the  1900 
Company  is  ready  to  lay  advertising, 
plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  very 
much  larger  appropriation  has  been 
set  aside.  Four-color  pages  are  to 
be  used  in  many  instances. 

When  this  was  decided  it  then 
became  necessary  to  determine  fut- 
ure copy  polic)-.  The  figure  8  ad- 
vertisements undoubtedly  did  not 
offer  the  artistic  possibilities  for 
four-color  advertisements  that  sev- 
eral other  subjects  would.  But  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  not  necessarv 
to  sacrifice  the  artistic  possibilities 
for  the  figure  8. 

For  over  a  year  the  distinctive 
figure  8  advertisements  had  been 
ploughing  the  ground  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  demand  for  the  1900 
Washer.  The  new  advertisements 
therefore  would  be  logical  growth 
from  this. 

And  so  the  main  illustrations  in 
the  new  campaign  shows  beautiful 
strikingly  colored  pictures  by  a  well- 
known  artist  who  specializes  in 
"woman   things."      Each    is   artistic. 


The  Figure  8  to  the  rescue 

How    the   Figure   8   is   madt-    to  stand   out   in    the   "1900    washer"'   copy 
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pertinent  tn  the  subject  of  washing 
machines,  and  replete  with  real  hu- 
man interest.  But  always,  lurking 
in  some  comer  of  each  advertise- 
ment, and  peeping  out  rougishly  is  a 


little  tigure  8. 

Air.  Barker  says  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  1900  Company's  decision  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  now  their 
problem   is  no   longer  one  of   copy. 


nor  of  sales,  but  a  production  prob- 
lem. Every  energy  is  now  being  di- 
rected to  the  manufacturing  of 
enough  1900  Cataract  Washers  to 
supply  dealer  and  consumer  demand. 


How  ^Tubal  Bloom"  Got  Reader  Interest 

A  "Book"  With  a  Message  That  is  Getting 
Over  to  Both  Boiler  Tube  Users  and  Copy 
Writers  for  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Company 


PONDEROUS  arguments  and 
ponderable  facts,  such  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  are  the  methods  to 
be  used  for  an  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  interest  railway  execu- 
tives in  such  a  product  as  locomo- 
tive boiler   tubes,    for  example. 

Advertising  of  such  a  product  to 
such  an  audience  must  satisfy  and 
convince  the  practical  men  who  read 


it,  but — and  right  here  is  the  rub — 
how  many  of  them  do  read  such 
copy?  A  large  number  no  doubt, 
but  does  such  copy  assure  a  reading 
from  as  large  a  number  of  them  as 
any  slant  which  could  be  used  '. 

The  Parkesburg  Iron  Company 
officials  did  not  think  so,  and  hence 
cast  about  for  another  style,  one 
which  would  eliminate  the  non-read- 


part  of  a  bouk  pLit 
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er  factor  to  the  utmost  degree,  and 
cause  their  messages  not  only  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  looked  for  each  issue, 
and  here  it  was  that  "Tubal  Bloom," 
skilled  iron  worker  and  genial  phi- 
losopher,   came    in. 

The  fact  is,  however,  Tubal  did 
not  come  in,  but  was  found  busy  at 
work  in  the  Parkesburg  Plant  one 
da}'  last  Summer  by  a  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Company 
service  man  who  visited  the  Parkes- 
burg officials  to  talk  over  their  new 
publicity  campaign. 

The  Parkesburg  officials  sat  down 
with  this  Service  Department  man, 
and  what  is  more,  when  he  present- 
ed the  germ  of  his  idea  for  their 
advertising  in  the  Raikvay  Age  and 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  they 
did  not  sit  down  on  him.  This  point 
is  important  for  had  they  done  so, 
lie  would  not  have  been  invited  to 
give  the  plant  the  "once  over,"  and 
would  thus  have  failed  to  secure 
Tubal  Bloom  whose  "Walks  and 
Talks"  have  just  been  issued  as  an 
attractive  illustrated  book  of  forty 
pages. 

So  you  see,  like  Topsy,  friend 
Tubal  "just  growed,"  for  he  is  a 
real  person  and  no  mere  creation  of 
an  advertising  writer's  brain,  which, 
after  all,  no  doubt  explains  why 
"Walks  and  Talks"  not  alone  rings 
true,  but  has  "rung  the  bell"  by 
making  a  hit  in  the  technical  ad- 
vertising of  the  year. 

The  thread  of  the  entire  story,  or 
series  of  stories,  rather,  as  each  page 
is  complete  by  itself,  is  spun  around 
a  visit  to  the  plant  during  which 
Tubal,  by  graphic  tales  on  subjects 
seemingly  without  reference  to  boil- 
er tubes,  brings  out  the  big  features 
of  Parkesburg  tubes  and  emphasizes 
their  ultimate  economy. 

What  possible  connection  is  there 
between  baseball,  near  beer,  the 
"movies,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Caesar's  wife,  boiled  lobster,  roast 
beef,  false  teeth  and  indigestion,  for 
instance,  and  locomotive  tubes?  It 
would  take  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
answer  that,  you  say.     Wrong!     It 
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took  Tubal  Bloom  and  by  doing  it, 
he  has  produced  most  interesting 
reading  of  real  human  interest,  and 
mighty  valuable  publicity  for  the 
Parkesburg  Iron  Company. 

Now  a  secret  interests  nearly 
everyone,  so  Tubal  starts  his  book 
with  "a  talk  on  trade  secrets"  in 
which  he  explains  that  the  only  sec- 
ret in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal 
iron  boiler  tubes  is  the  heat,  and 
then  states  that  they  regulate  the 
heat  by  the  same  device  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  for  mixing  his  paint 
— ^brains  and  skill. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  a 
recent  boxing  match  in  which  a 
husky  looking  lad  goes  down  and 
out  in  jig  time,  and  when  asked  by 
his  visitor  what  that  has  to  do  with 
boiler  tubes.  Tubal  replies — "a  tube 
may  look  good  to  you,  just  as  that 
husky  lad  did  to  me,  but  to  last  and 
win  out,  it  has  got  to  stand  punish- 
ment, and  that  is  just  what  Parkes- 
burg tubes  do — stand  extraordinaiy 
])unishment," 

Little  Tommy  Smith,  the  poor  kid 
with  a  bad  cough  due  to  inherent 
weakness,  who  was  alwa\s  found 
quickly  in  the  game  of  Hide  and 
Seek,  is  used  to  illustrate  how  some 
steel  tubes  placed  in  a  boiler  without 
anvone  knowing  it  gave  themselves 


away  in  less  than  a  year,  due  to  the 
same  cause — inherent  weakness. 

And  so  Tubal  rambles  on  through 
the  plant  and  with  his  tongue — 
Mother  Jones'  kid's  pants,  Mike, 
the  Bartender,  and  other  topics  far 
afield  are  discussed  by  him,  and 
each  brings  out  a  strong  feature  of 
Parkesburg  tube  in  a  way  that 
brings  them  right  home. 

Nothing  escapes  Tubal,  and  noth- 
ing of  interest  concerning  the  boiler 
tube  service  and  saving  assured  by 
tubes  which  answer  to  the  name  of 
Parkesburg  escapes  his  visitors,  at- 
tention. 

Even  the  fact  that  baseball  news 
is  mighty  popular  and  that  the  Park- 
esburg Nine  is  a  crackerjack  is 
utilized  by  Tubal,  and  that  ball 
match  tale  so  well  illustrates  his 
method  of  scoring  hits  for  Parkes- 
burg that  we  reproduce  it  here. 

As  an  example  of  an  effective 
method  of  driving  home  technical 
facts  in  a  way  that  makes  them  en- 
joyable to  the  reader,  and  what  is 
more  makes  the  big  points  stick 
without  sticking  out — "Walks  and 
Talks  with  Tubal  Bloom"  is  worth\- 
of  careful  study  by  advertising  men. 

For  not  alone  is  the  method 
unique  in  a  way,  but  the  whole 
thing,  text,  illustrations  and  charac- 


ters, rings  true  and  carry  a  sales' 
message  in  a  way  that  not  only  gets 
it  over,  but  under  the  skin  of  the 
readers. 

The  final  story  of  the  book  — 
"Good  Bye,  Sir,  and.  Don't  Forget 
Parkesburgs  are  a  Good  Buy"  in 
which  Tubal  reviews  the  points  of 
his  talks  and  clinches  the  arguments 
which  he  has  advanced  for  the  use 
of  the  Parkesburg  tube,  is  might}- 
apt  to  make  the  reader  agree  with 
Tubal's  guest  who  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  book — "Now  I've  never 
seen  Tubal  Bloom  again  but  I've 
also  never  seen  a  man  purchase 
boiler  tubes  of  other  than  Charcoal 
Iron,  but  I've  thought  of  the  record 
established  by  the  Parkesburg  tubes, 
and  wondered  why  he  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  marked  economy  their 
use  assures." 

And  if  making  readers  agree  with 
the  arguments  advanced,  and  ponder 
over  the  facts  given  is  good  pub- 
licity, then  in  this  book  of  his,  Tubal 
Bloom  has  proved  himself  as  good 
a   copywriter  as  he  is   iron   worker. 


Specializes  in  Oil  Advertising 

Eugene  D.  McMahon  is  now  conduct- 
ing the  McMahon  Advertising  Agency  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  specializing  in  oil  ad- 
vertising and  promotion. 


If  All  of  Our  Internal  Advertising  Took  Effect 


Wouldn't  we  all 
be  hard  •workers! 
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and    hea.lthy 


Sind  ^ood  mixers 


Loya-lty  would 
be  our  middle 
najne 


And  how  proud 
of  the  boss    and 
the  plint  a-nd  the 
produ.ct   v/e'd 
be  I 


atnd  well  up  in  the  prin- 
ciple s    of  the.  business 
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Reducing  Scientific  Principles  to  Plain  Sales  Talk 

How  the  General  Gas  Light  Company 
Made  a  Technical  Proposition  Appear  Very 
Easy      To      Grasp      and      What      Resulted 

By  H.  M.  WADDELL 

Advertising    Manager.    General    G.is    Light    Company.    New    York 


THE  task  of  explaining  clearly, 
simply  and  forcefully  by  pic- 
ture and  by  word  alone,  in  temis 
that  can  readily  be  grasped  by  the 
average  layman,  the  different  physi- 
cal forms  of  heat,  and  why  radiant 
heat  is  by  far  the  most  preferable, 
is  in  itself  a  problem  of  no  small 
proportions.  In  addition  to  this  the 
campaign  on  "Radiantfire"  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  of  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  in  the  sales  problem 
that  had  to   be   overcome. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  an  example, 
the  inertia  of  gas  companies  and 
their  indift'erence  to  any  new  appli- 
ance, particularly  to  one  of  C|uality 
selling  at  a  higher  price ;  and  the 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  radiant  heat  on  the  part  of 
gas  company  salesmen,  had  to  be 
overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  public  had  to  be  educated  to 
distinguish  between  radiant  heat  and 
other  fonns  of  heat;  to  know  why 
it  was  the  most  desirable  and  to  pre- 
fer it.  Furthermore  both  objects 
had  to  be  obtained  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  retailers — the  gas  com- 
panies. 

THE    MAXI:f.A.CTURER's    PROBLE^r 

The  gas  appliance  business,  the 
hulk  of  which  heretofore  has  been 
done  by  retail  establishments,  was  a 
game  of  price-cutting  in  which  ef- 
ficiency and  quality  were  almost  un- 
thought  of  as  selling  arguments. 
The  design  of  appliances  has  been 
along  the  line  of  meeting  a  price. 
Practically  no  effort  was  apparent  to 
educate  the  public  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a  type  or  model  of  higher 
grade  or  price  level  than  that  offered 
b)'  the  market.  Gas  companies  we:-e 
forced  into  the  appliance  business  bv 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
Independent  dealers  do  not  always 
sell  appliances,  the  construction  of 
which  meets  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  those  in  the  gas  indus- 
tiy  who  know  what  is  safe,  what 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  sei'v- 
ice  and  avoid  the  least  complaint. 

A  problem  of  serious  import  and 
the  solution  thereof  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  alert  and  efficient  sales 
forces  and  the  influence  of  continu- 
ous and  thoughtful  advertising. 

Gas  companies  sell  appliances  as  a 
means  toward  the  end — that  of  in- 


creasing the  consumiJtion  of  gas  on 
their  mains  ;  for  cooking,  heating  and 
industrial  purposes.  When  the  gas 
company  sells  an  appliance  its  busi- 
ness relation,ship  with  the  customer 
has  only  begun.  Instead  of  having 
sold  the  customer  an  appliance,  it 
has  merely  completed  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary transaction  which  will  ena- 
ble the  company  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Unfortunately  the  gas  consuming 
public  is  still  not  as  familiar  as  gas 
men  would  wish  it  to  be  with  the 
merits  of  the  good  gas  appliances 
and  the  demerits  of  poor  ones.  Nor 
does  the  public  know  where  the 
function  of  good  gas  ceases  and 
where  the  shortcomings  of  poor  ap- 
pliances begin.  Complaints  of  poor 
service  are  not  made  to  the  dealer 
who  sells  the  appliance,  but  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  gas  company,  giving 
as  the  cause  the  inefficiency  of  gas 
as  a  fuel. 

The  foregoing  expresses  adequate- 
ly the  reasons  which  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  retail  departments  by 
gas  companies. 

EnUCATIXn  THE   HOUSEnoi.DER 

The  gas  companies  are  going 
through  the  same  process  of  educat- 
ing the  householder  to  the  use  of 
gas  for  heating  the  home  as  they  did 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  they  first  introduced  gas  ranges 
for  cooking  purposes.  .\t  that  time 
.gas  companies  had  to  start  a  cam- 
paign of  education  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  advantages  of  gas  as  a 
cooking  fuel,  and  show  them  the 
ever-ready,  instantaneous  stove  they 
need  not  light  till  ready,  turn  it  low 
when  too  hot,  and  out  when  they  are 
through  with  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  public  became  so  educated  in  the 
use  of  gas  for  cooking  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  fuel  on  the  market  today. 
I  believe  the  same  condition  is  go- 
ing to  come  about  in  the  heating  busi- 
ness. In  our  advertising  campaign 
on  the  Humphrey  Radiantfire  we 
have  continually  reminded  the  gas 
company  that  inasmuch  as  water 
heaters  and  gas  ranges  have  become 
a  matter  of  almost  a  necessity,  the 
time  will  come  when  a  gas  heater  di- 
recting radiant  heat  ravs  out  into 
the  room  like  sunshine  will  be  as  we'l 
known  and  recognized  bv  consume-s 


as  a  matter  of  iiousehold  necessity 
as  the  gas  range. 

The  modem  gas  fire  is  a  triumph 
of  science  and  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  pa- 
tient research  and  the  spirit  that 
ever  strives  for  better  things. 

It  is,  however,  just  as  unfair  to 
expect  the  ordinary  customer  to 
know  all  about  a  gas  heater  or,  in 
fact,  any  gas  appliance,  as  it  would 
be  to  expect  him  to  know  just  what 
automobile  would  best  suit  his  needs 
without  attemoting  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  details  regarding  automo- 
biles in  general.  Consumers  will 
have  to  be  educated  to  prefer  gas  for 
heating  as  they  had  to  "be  educated  to 
prefer  gas  for  cooking. 

OVERCOMlXn  T7IE  PREJUDICE 
AGAINST  GAS 

A\'e  feel  that  in  the  past,  gas,  as  a 
method  of  heating  rooms,  got  verv 
much  of  a  black  eye  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  for  the  reason  that  gas 
heaters  of  the  past  were  inefficient 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  gave  off  a  very  bad  odor,  and 
for  lack  of  a  better  reason  people 
explained  their  discomfort  bv  saving 
the  gas  had  burnecl  out  the  oxvgen 
in  the  room.  Gas  heaters  were  used 
onl}'  by  the  public  when  they  were 
almost  literally  forced  to  do  so  for 
want  of  other  means  of  equipment. 

The  prejudice  agcainst  gas  heating 
induced  by  the  failure  of  the  old 
equipment  to  give  satisfaction  ha.^: 
far  overbalanced  the  advantages  of 
convenient  connection  on  the  part  of 
the  hopeful  few,  willing  to  try  again 
in  their  quest  for  clean,  convenient 
and  effective  gas  heat. 

Feeling  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  problem  in  the  gasman's 
way  is  more  one  of  undoing  the  past 
than  in  proving  the  excellence  of  the 
present  offerings,  it  is  worth  while 
to  study  briefly  what  has  been 
wrong. 

Numerous  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared in  technical  and  nontechnical 
publications  bearing  the  fact  that  gas 
is  a  highly  dangerous  element,  espe- 
cially in  room  heating,  have  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  sale  of  gas 
heaters  in  competition  with  other 
well-known  methods  of  heating  the 
home. 

The  reader  who  has  been  "gassed" 
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Newspaper  Circulation 

is   most  valuable  to  the  advertiser  when   con- 
centrated within  the   shopping   zone  immedi- 
ately   around    the    place    of    publication. 

That   is   why   local   retail   advertising   goes   to   the   evening    newspapers, 

which   have   a   much   higher   percentage   of   efficiency    than    the 

morning  or  Sunday  newspapers,  which  go  further  afield 


98  -Sunday  ne\-.spapers  published  in  the  42  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  11,783,138  cir- 
culation per  issue,  which  is  74  jier  cent,  of  all 
the  SundaA'  circulation  in  the  United  States,  sell 
over  40  per  cent,  in  territory  beyond  50  miles 
of  the  place  of  publication. 

68  morning  newspapers  published  in  the  same  cities 
with  6,457,506  circulation  per  issue,  which  is  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  morning  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  sell  over  31  per  cent,  in  territory 
be\ond  50  miles  of  jiublication. 

108  evening  newspapers  published  in  the  same  cities 
with  9,652,514  circulation  per  issue,  w'hich  is  56 
per  cent,  of  the  total  evening  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  sell  only  19  per  cent,  in  territor_\- 
beyond  50  miles  of  place  of  publication. 


40% 

outside  50 

miles 


31% 

outside  50 

miles 


19% 

outside  50 

miles 


This  is   why  practically   every   worth-while   evening   newspaper   in   New 

York  carries  more  local  retail  advertising  than  all  the  six-day 

morning  newspapers  combined 

National    advertisers    seeking    maximum    results    for    their    advertising- 
dollars  are  following  the  sign-posts  estabhshed  by  those  who  ad- 
vertise to-day  for  sales  to-morrow  in  the  evening  newspapers 
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\\  ill  simply  say  "never  again" ;  the 
one  who  hasn't  will  probably  be  told 
by  one  who  has.  The  press  and  pub- 
lic are  almost  one  in  holding  gas 
under  suspicion. 

Even  now,  gas  men  are  apt  to 
think  that  no  new  form  of  house 
heating  can  be  introduced  because 
the  central  coal,  coke-fired,  steam  or 
hot  water  plant  has  been  the  stand- 
ard equipment  for  so  many  years. 

Householders  are  also  a  little  slow 
in  realizing  the  possibilities  of  other 
fuels. 

GAS  ADVERTISING  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
EFFECTIVE 

A  review  of  some  of  the  gas  ap- 
pliance advertising  in  the  past  few 
years  shows  that  not  enough  scien- 
tific facts  have  been  lucidly  present- 
ed to  the  public  to  overcome  these 
obstacles. 

Gas  salesmen  of  insufficient  calibre 
have  been  employed  and  who  have 
lost  many  a  sale  of  gas  heaters  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  gas  heating  well  enough 
to  put  up  a  stiff  argument  in  favor 
of  gas  heat  and  back  it  up  by  the 
claims  of  eminent  scientists  that  gas 
can  be  made  the  most  healthful  form 
of  heat  if  given  off"  by  a  scientifically 
constructed  heater. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  art- 
icle to  deal  with  the  technicalities  of 
heating  appliances  or  the  merits  of 
gas  as  a  heating  agent,  but  to  show 
what  the  manufacturers  of  "Radi- 
antfire"  had  to  contend  with  in  pro- 
moting an  entirely  new  principle  in 
heating  by  gas ;  a  heater  that  throws 
out  radiant  rays  of  heat,  separating 
the  heat  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  which  does  not  affect 
the  air,  keeping  it  fresh  for  breath- 
ing purposes.  The  story  of  radiant 
heat  is  doing  much  to  dispel  the  il- 
lusion that  gas  is  an  unhealthy  heat. 

There  is  still  some  mysteiy  about 
radiant  heat  that  even  great  students 
and  writers  on  the  subject  do  not 
seem  to  fully  understand,  much  less 
commercial  gas  salesmien  in  the  ap- 
pliance room.  The  advertising  of 
"Radiantfire"  up  to  about  a  year  ago 
was  more  or  less  of  a  general  na- 
ture and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
we  would  have  to  put  it  on  more  of 
an  educational  line. 

In  calling  upon  gas  companies  we 
were  surprised  to  learn  how  little, 
if  anything,  gas  managers  and  sales- 
men knew  about  radiant  heat.  Three 
out  of  evei-y  hundred  gas  men  or 
commercial  gas  men  (much  less 
salesmen  and  women)  understood 
fully  the  principles  of  radiant  heat. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  start  an 


educational  campaign  in  the  techni- 
cal gas  journals,  exploiting  the  prin- 
ciples of  radiant  heat  and  to  supple- 
ment this  advertising  by  public  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  before 
large  bodies  of  gas  men  wherever 
we  could  get  them  together. 

THE   BUILDING   SITUATION 

The  building  situation  after  the 
war  involving  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  presented  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  gas  companies 
to  show  the  builders,  land  develop- 
ment companies  and  architects  how 
they  could  give  the  prospective  house 
owner  the  much-desired  fireplace 
comfort  without  the  e.xpense  of 
building  brick  chimneys,  ash  pits  and 
heavy  foundations,  by  installing  a 
small  metal  ventilating  flue  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion,  thus 
creating  perfect  ventilation  in  the 
rooms. 

Gas  companies  took  advantage  of 
this  idea  and  did  some  personal  sales 
work  as  well  as  local  newspaper  ad- 
vertising to  get  the  builders  inter- 
ested. A  workable  ]>lan  was  devised 
which  proved  pi-oductive  and  in- 
stalled thousands  of  gas-heating 
systems  in  new  homes  which  busi- 
ness would  have  gone  to  some  other 
fortii  of  heating  apparatus.  Gas 
companies  were  supplied  with  win- 
dow hangers,  street  car  and  news- 
paper copy  and  other  matter  to  in- 
form the  public  of  this  innovation. 

This  advertising  to  the  gas  com- 
panies was  coupled  up  with  adver- 
tising in  the  leading  building  papers, 
showing  the  builder  the  proper 
method  of  installing  the  ventilating 
flue  in  the  studding  of  the  building 
as  well  as  estimates  on  parts,  and 
comparisons  with  the  cost  of  build- 
ing brick  chimneys,  etc. 

By  means  of  this  advertising  cam- 
paign which  has  been  running 
throughout  the  year,  the  General  Gas 
Light  Company  has  not  only  made 
the  name  of  its  new  heater,  "Radi- 
antfire,"  known  wherever  gas  is  sold 
for  heating;  but  it  has  been  the 
means  of  prompting  gas  appliance 
salesmen  to  use  scientific  arguments 
in  selling  a  high  priced,  high  qual- 
ity heating  device. 


AiivrRTisi.N'i:  &   Sellin 

currn;  10  be  looked  upon  as  a  somevvh; 
ornamental  part  of  the  maclmie.  Th 
production  men  have  towered  up  as  ill 
giants  ot  the  organization.  The  voice  c 
the  sales  manager  has  commanded  littl 
respect  or  attention.  Sales  manager 
salesmen,  salesmanship  consequently  hav 
suffered.  Their  status  has  gone  down. 
We  are  facing  changed  condition 
Sales  managers  and  salesmen  are  to  hav 
opportunit}-  to  come  into  their  own  agaii 
Their  services  arc  to  be  needed.  The; 
counsel  will  be  sought.  Their  voices  wi 
be  listened  to.  A  new  period  is  openin; 
Directors  and  chief  executives  are  to  lear 
that  production  is  not  the  be-all  and  enc 
all  of  all  industry.  They  are  to  learn  wh; 
many  of  them  have  tended  to  forge 
namely,  that  production  without  adcqual 
distribution  is  of  no  avail.  Production  c 
itself  fills  no  pay  envelopes.  Wage  mone 
comes  from  sales. 


Kansas  Active  for   1921  Advertising 
Convention 

Charles  "Santa"  Claus,  secretary  of  th 
Advertising  Chib  of  Hutchinson,  Kaui 
has  made  the  interesting  announcemei 
that  the  Hutciiinson  Club  is  making  v, 
gorous  efforts  to  send  an  emire  speci; 
car  from  ^that  husthng  city  to  the  Atlant 
convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  nc> 
June.  The  Kansas  delegation  at  India 
napolis  consisted  of  Hutchinson,  7 ;  W, 
chita,  6;  Topeka,  2,  and  Emporia,  1.  Th 
Hutchinson  delegation  was  the  large: 
fiom  that  citj.  Tlie  Hutchinson  Advei 
Using  Club  has  14.'  paid-up  members. 


New  Activities  for  Chicago 
Advertising    Council 

The  Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicag 
Association  of  Commerce  has  added  tw 
departments  to  its  organization,  one  dt 
\oted  to  moving  picture  advertising  an 
the  other  to  foreign  trade. 

The  following  compose  the  moving  pic 
lure  committee:  A.  L.  Erickson  (chaii 
man)  ;  Armour  &  Company,  T.  T.  Ma.\ 
ey  (vice-chairman)  ;  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad 
Gridley  Adams,  Floyd-Short  &  Partners 
Frank  M.  Hallenbcck,  Acton  Film  Co. 
Edward  S.  La  Bart,  Wilson  &  Co.;  Wal 
terson  R.  Rothacker,  Rothacker  Fihn  Mf; 
Co.,  and  G.  R.  Schacffer,  Marshall  Fiel 
&  Co.    (wholesale). 

The  foreign  trade  committee  is  as  fol 
lows:  WdlUam  G.  Wendt  (chairman") 
Critchfield  &  Company,  F.  J.  Soto  (vice 
chairman)  ;  Soto  Service;  Frank  Howar 
Tate;  Francis  E.  St.  Austell,  Continente 
&  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  Hei 
man  Sonneborn,  Glass  Journal  Compani 


Salesmanship  Is  Coming  Back 

Salesmanship  in  many  lines  of  industry 
lias  become  a  lost  art  because  of  the  ab- 
normal conditions  of  recent  years,  says 
Forbes  Magasine.  One  result  is  that  the 
place  of  the  salesman  and  the  sales  man- 
ager in  the  structure  of  an  organization 
has  been  lowered.  Directors,  presidents 
and  leading  vice  prc5idenl?s  have  been  con- 
cerned almost  wholly  with  problems  of 
production,  not  distribution  or  consump- 
tion.    The   sales   manager   has   too  often 


The   "Farm    Journal"   Editor   to   Mak 
Extensive    Trip 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  fan 
Journal,  expects  to  sail  from  New  Yor 
on  July  10,  for  an  extensive  trip  throng 
France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Mi 
Jenkins  will  first  visit  France  to  see  som 
of  the  ■work  which  the  American  Friend 
Service  Committee  has  accomplished,  hav 
ing  been  treasurer  of  the  committee  whic 
has  expended  nearly  $6,000,000  on  recon 
struction.  Besides  visiting  the  devastatei 
areas,  Mr.  Jenkins  also  plans  to  visit  th 
principal  agricultural  and  cattle  raisin: 
areas  of  the  countries,  and  also  to  at 
tend  some  of  the  fairs  devoted  to  thes 
interests. 
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Collier's 


rO^copy 


Columbia 

Storagel>3ttCriCS 


^~ 


Columbia 

Batteries 

and  Collier's 

The  National  Carbon 
Company,  Inc.,  has 
chosen  Collier's  to 
head  the  list  for  the 
national  advertising 
on  Columbia  Batteries. 


Watch  Collier's 
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Advertising  a  Big  Factor  in  1920  Politics 

A  Goodly  Share  of  the  $100,000,000 
for  Campaisning  Will  Go  Toward 
"Selling"    the    Merits    of    Candidates 

THE    DIRECT    outlay     on     the     expenditures   by  candidates   and   the  actualls     txped,    either    bv    hand    or 

promotion     of     poln.cal    cam-     triends    of    candidates,    it    mav    be  machinerv,    and    carefully    inscribed 

paigns      dunng      this      quadrennial      tested    by    the    outlays    incident    to  with    the'  names    and    addresses    of 

election   year  may  be   $100,000,000.      the  national  conventions  of  the  two  recipients.     They  find  that  the  add- 

The    estimate    is    a    moderate    one.     big  parties.     If  we  include,  the  per-  ed   expense   is  vvorth   while 
It    does   not    include    indirect    costs,     sonal     expenses    of     delegates    and         And     there     must     be     printing, 

the  effect  on  general  business,  time     visitors  to  the  conventions  the  out-  mountains  of  it,  and  paid  advertis- 

giyen    by   persons    not    on    the   pay-     lay   on  those  two   events   alone   will  ing,  at  a   cost  of  $100  to  $1,500  a 

rolls,     the     expenditures     made     by     not    be    less    than    $20,000,000.      A  page    in    newspapers,    and    posters 

newspapers    and    magazines    in    re-      New     York     newspaper     estimated  and  all  the  other  costlv  addenda  of 

porting    the    events     ot     the     cam-     that    for    the    Republican    \ational  opinion  making. 
P3'&"S'                                                           convention    of    IQ16    at    $7.^00,000, 

Here    are    somewhat    detailed    es-     and  prices  have  been  swelling  ever  advertising    the    best    aid 

timates,  and  very  conservative  ones     since.  Mone.\-  is  an  inescapable  item  of 

given    b\-    "Pym,"    writing    in    The         It     will     be    a     rare    voter    who  consideration     in    75    per    cent    of 

Sation's  Business,  on  how  at   least     doesn't      receive      from      three      to  proposed      adventures      into      cam- 

$50,000,000    will    be    spent :  twenty   letters   from   candidates   and  paigning    politics.      What    will    the 

p  ,..  campaign    committees.    The    postage  campaign     cost?       How     can     the 

Tefe.ijraph  and  telephone  serv-    *^'°*^'°°°     alone  on  a  single  sealed  letter  sent  money   be   procured?     Those   ques- 

ice    2,500,000     to    every    registered    voter    in    the  tions    confront   nearly   every   candi- 

.\dvertising   15,000,000     countn-    entails    a    cost    of    nearlv  date   and   everv   political  committee. 

Publicity  (not  advertising)   . .      -',000,000     $500,000.      Other    expenses    would  regardless    of '  the    belief    held    bv 

Ha'ls   and   theaters':::::::::      2^^     ■"""    the    gross     cost    of    preparing  many    .students    of    politics    that    90 

Clerical  help  5,000,000     '"^"  mailing  the  letters  up  to  about  per    cent    or    more,    of    all    money 

Buttons  and  badges    2,000,000     $5,000,000.   And  reaching  the  voter  spent      f)n      campaigns     is      utterly 

Conventions   and   rallies   ....      4,000,000     by    letter — a   method    much    elabor-  wasted   in   so   far  as  affirmative  re- 

Prmting    ••■••• 10,000,000     ^^gj  jj^  recent  vears — is  onlv  one  of  suits  are  concerned. 

'V\  orkers     and   speakers    ....       2,000,000  1     ir      1  '  1      ■.•       .        '  r  ti  r»-    ■         •      n     r         ^1 

a    halt    dozen    legitimate    wavs    of  Ihe  politician  is  nndmg  the  pos- 

The     operation     of     the     election      bolstering  a    political    campaign.      .\  tage   stamp  and   the   paid  advertise- 

machinen',    registering    voters    and     side-light  on  increasing  cost  of  pol-  ment     more     efficacious     than     the 

collecting'  and    counting   the   ballots      ''■'-"■''  '*  shown  by  the  political  letter,  bribe.     This  probably  is  because  of 

will    entail    a    direct    cost    to    tax-      The     unsealed,     penny-stamp     com-  the  growing   intelligence   of   voters ; 

payers   of  between   $25,000,000  and     munication    no    longer    gets    results,  but   is   due   chiefly   in   all    likelihood 

$50,000,000.  Neither    does   a   multigraphed    form  to    the    honestly     independent     ele- 

letter    strike    home    \ery     forcibly,  ment  of  voters  becoming  more  im- 

PRiCES   ARE   GOiXG    UP  Xowadays    efficient   campaign    man-  portant   than    the    dishonest    floating 

And   as   to  the   summarization   of     agers  send  out  real  letters  that  are  element. 


How  Candidates  Differ  on  "Selling" 
Methods 

THE  impending  political  campaigns  present  themselves  as  cold,  cold  selling  propositions.  Senator 
Harding  has  announced  his  intention  of  supervising  his  campaign  from  the  home  office.  Governor 
Cox  intends  to  "  travel  his  line  "  and  add  personal  ^alesmans'hip  to  the  forces  that  would  put  him  over. 
Xeiiher  will  be  able  to  inject  a  real  emotional  element  —  heart  appeal  —  into  the  competition. 

Senator  Harding  says  the  contest  isn't  going  to  be  between  personalities;  for  his  part  he  is  going  to 
api)eal  to  party  interest  —  which  means  that  he  is  going  to  rest  his  case  on  good  will  advertising. 

Governor  Cox  admits  that  he  is  going  to  talk  a  little  more  about  the  specific  product  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  to  offer  —  which  is  himself  —  and  emphasize  its  suitability.  The  Democratic  Party  de- 
cided not  to  emphasize  good  will  when  its  convention  sheered  away  from  W'ilsonism. 

The  concensus  of  advertising  opinion  is  that  the  platform  makers  of  both  parties  passed  up  a  good 
many  strong  selling  points  when  they  decided  to  take  middle  courses  on  "league,  liquor  and  labor,"  and 
other  issues  before  the  country.  Advertising  men  will  wonder  whether  it  was  wise  to  take  for  slogans 
only  "  Cox  and  Roosevelt "  and  "  Harding  and  Coolidge "  when  it  might  have  been  "  Cox  and  the 
League  "  and  "  Hardinir  and  Americanism." 
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Presidential   Candidates   Confronted   by   a 

Selling  Proposition 

An  Argument  for  a  Comprehensive  National 
Advertising  Campaign 

By  GEORGE   FRENCH 


Great 


THE  TWO  major  part\-  1920  casididates 
for  I'resident  are  newspapermen.  Both 
know  what  Achertising  can  do.  They  know 
what  it  has  done  for  them.  Doubtless  both  of 
them  have  very  ilecided  convictions  about  what 
.\dvertising  is  able  to  do  for  any  business.  Both 
of  them  know  that  the\-  must  sell  themselves  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  know 
that  nothing  in  the  line  of  merchandise,  policy 
or  good  will  can  be  sold  without  expert  ad- 
vertising. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  ?kle>srs. 
Harding  and  Cox  are  going  to  do  in  the  way 
of  advertising  their  way  into  the  A\'hite  House. 

The  people  of  the  countr_\-  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  about  the  presidency.  The\-  have 
got  to  be  shown.  The  platforms  will  not  con- 
\'ince  anybody  who  is  now  unconxanced. 
Neither  of  the  candidates  will  draw  heavily 
from  the  opposite  party.  Something  must  he 
done  to  win  people  to  one  of  the  candidates. 

The  usual  methods  will  not  suffice.  Speeches, 
whether  from  the  porch  or  the  observation 
car,  are  not  going  to  suffice.  People  have 
formed  the  habit  of  discounting  speeches.  The 
ordinary  brand  of  campaign  literature  cannot 
this  year  be  relied  upon.  The  public  has  be- 
come too  sophisticated ;  has  read  too  much  war 
literature;  is  sick  and  tired  of  propaganda  of 
the  usual  sort. 

There  is  a  straight  road  for  one  of  the  can- 
didates into  the  White  House,  the  one  who  ex- 
hibits the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  makes 
the  right  kind  of  an  Advertising  appeal  to  the 
people,  through  recognized  Advertising  medi- 
ums, by  proved  Advertising  methods. 

A  good  Advertisement  in  a  sound  medium  is 
more  efifective  than  the  best  editorial  its  editor 
can  write.  Such  an  .Advertisement  will  bring 
action :  the  editorial  will  get  approval,  but  may 
bring  no  action. 

A  good  Advertisement  will  induce  more  ac- 
tion than  the  best  political  speech  the  most 
accomplished  orator  can  deliver,  though  less 
applause  will  greet  its  appearance. 

Only  a  good  article  can  be  sold  bv  .\(lver- 
tising.      People    ha\e    faith    in    .Advertising    be- 


cause they  know  that  frauds  never  succeed  b_\' 
Advertising.  Advertising  asks  for  definite  ac- 
tion, and  gets  it.  Speeches,  editorials,  cam- 
paign literature,  ask  for  consideration  and  de- 
liberation. 

This  campaign  is  going  to  be  a  very  big  sales 
campaign — the  largest  such  campaign  since  the 
great  European  war  was  sold  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  throug'h  Advertising  meth- 
ods. Unless  one  of  the  candidates  finds  some 
means  of  winning  a  considerable  number  of 
soters  there  will  be  a  stalemate,  and  whoever 
wins  the  presidency  will  tlo  so  because  his  op- 
ponent had  not  the  courage  and  wit  to  go  to 
the  people  efifectively. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  in  a  maze 
of  doubt.  They  fear  they  have  been  hood- 
winked, they  are  hostile  to  the  politicians.  The\ 
need  to  be  shown  the  great  issues  at  stake. 

The  party  that  has  the  rights  of  the  situation, 
and  makes  its  appeal  to  the  voters  through  ex- 
pert Advertising  methods,  is  going  to  win.  W  e 
rlo  not  say  which  party  has  the  rights  of  the 
situation.  In  common  with  the  great  majorit\ 
of  the  ])eople,  we  are  awiting  to  be  shown. 
The  speeches  of  acceptance  will  not  convince 
anybody ;  nor  the  campaign  speeches  that  ma\' 
follow. 

Cold,  hard,  exact,  sincere  statements,  made  in 
well  written  and  well  displayed  Advertisements, 
will  convince  people,  and  will  move  them  to 
definite  action  along  the  lines  of  the  Advertis- 
ing appeal.  Nothing  in  business  is  more  cer- 
tain than  this  statement.  It  has  been  proved  a 
thousand  times,  ten  thousand  times.  Business 
men  have  ceased  to  question  it.  They  rely  up- 
on its  truth  for  their  business  success,  and  the 
success  conies   to  them. 

This  is  an  argument  for  sanity  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  for  careful  consideration  by  the  as- 
tute and  forceful  men  who  are  going  to  man- 
age it. 

Give  the  people  the  facts,  and  ask  them  to 
act  as  the  facts  suggest — ask  them  through 
Advertising. 


They    will    respond, 
depended  upon. 


That    can   be   implicitly 
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The  Attention  Values  of  Color  in  Advertising 

Contrast  Is  the  Life  of  Every  Activity  and 
Influence;  Some  of  the  Psychological  Facts 
of     the     Employment     of     Colors     Outlined 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 


THERE  ARE  many  sources  of 
information  pertaining  to  tlie 
impressiveness  and  expressiveness 
of  color.  Many  of  the  data  garn- 
ered from  these  sources  have  been 
presented  elsewhere,*  but  some  of 
these  will  be  touched  upon  briefly 
here  with  the  hope  that  those  in- 
terested in  color  in  advertising  will 
form  the  habit  of  accumulating  in- 
formation themselves  from  such 
fields  by  observation  and  study. 

Nature  has  influenced  mankind 
and  the  colors  of  nature  have  be- 
come associated  with  various  ideas 
and  moods  and  have  assumed  cer- 
tain   attributes    and    symbolisms. 

Green  or  growing  vegetation  has 
become  symbolic  of  life  and  by  ex- 
tension is  related  to  memory, 
responsible  for  the  association  with 
"evergreen"  of  the  idea  of  memoiy 
kept  alive.  The  browns  of  autumn 
are  somber  and  saddening  because 
they  attend  the  decay  of  summer, 
the  life  of  the  year,  and  they 
prophecy  its  approaching  death. 
Green  is  thus  the  s}"mbol  of  youth 
and  vigor.  Contemplation  of  the 
severe  months  of  winter  and  the 
dreary  waiting  for  another  spring 
perhaps  adds  to  the  saddening 
effect  of  autumn.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  various  colors  con- 
spicuous in  the  difterent  seasons 
have  assumed  certain  appropriate 
attributes. 

The  blue  sky  is  emblematic  of 
serenity.  Mjthology  made  the  sk\- 
the  abode  of  the  divine  spirits  and 
naturally  the  color  of  the  heavens 
acquired  the  attribute  of  divine  in- 
telligence. The  gray  leaden  sky  is 
depressing.  The  sunsets  —  those 
glorious  benedictions  —  with  their 
variet\'  of  tints  but  characteristic 
dominating  colors  have  contributed 
to  the  language  of  color. 

COLORS    AND    FANCY 

From  such  sources  as  these, 
many  attributes  of  color  became 
woven  into  the  more  or  less  vague 
imaginings  of  mytholog>-.  In  the 
early  childhood  of  the  human  race, 
fancy  was  rampant.  The  world 
was  peopled  with  supernatural  be- 
ings, inanimate  objects  were  en- 
dowed with  human  powers,  and 
impossible  places  were  the  abodes 
of  the  Gods.     Colors  received  their 

*  The  Language  of  Color,  by  M.   Luckiesh. 


share  of  attention  antl  many  fanci- 
ful attributes  were  originated.  Thus 
glimpses  are  revealed  of  the  im- 
pressions which  colors  made  upon 
the  intellects  of  the  early  peoples. 
The  crystallization  of  these  impres- 
sions into  the  permanent  and  recog- 
nized usage  of  the  present  time 
may   be   witnessed  on   ever)'   hand. 

Doubtless,  the  attributes  which 
the  colors  were  supposed  to  possess 
were  very  real  to  many  but  even 
though  the\'  were  originally  be- 
stowed through  mere  fancy,  they 
have  acquired  by  continued  asso- 
ciation and  common  consent  some 
degree  of  signification  similar  to 
words.  The  attributes  which  colors 
acquired  in  mythology  have  per- 
sisted in  modern  literature  and  tlie 
fine  sensibilities  of  the  poets  have 
added   more. 

Ecclesiasts  in  bygone  centuries 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
dictated  the  colors  to  be  used  in 
their  religious  ceremonies  and  set- 
tings and  chose  the  colors  for  bib- 
lical paintings.  Thus  there  arose  a 
further  standardization  in  the  use 
of  colors.  \\'hite  became  the  color 
of  virginity,  chastit)',  and  inno- 
cence. Dingv-  yellow  as  the  garb 
of  Judas  comes  to  signify  incon- 
stancy and  deceit.  In  various  mon- 
astic orders  the  somber  colors, 
usually  black,  brown,  gray,  and 
combinations  of  black  and  white 
are  significant.  Various  colors  ac- 
quired certain  attributes  and  asso- 
ciations by  continued  usage. 

The  theatre  began  with  a  consid- 
erable heritage  of  standardized 
symbolism  or  expressiveness  of 
color.  In  the  centuries  when  the 
theatre  was  devoted  to  art  it  util- 
ized this  language  of  color  to  the 
extent  possible  by  the  means  at 
hand.  In  modern  times  when  com- 
mercialism has  sacrificed  art  on  the 
stage,  the  development  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  deeper  charac- 
teristics of  color  has  been  sacrificed. 
The  use  of  color  on  the  stage  is 
pregnant  with  possibilities,  but  in 
few  cases  are  the  color  efifects  in 
the  hands  of  persons  possessing  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  sensibility 
from  the  dawn  of  the  human  race 
to  extract  from  color  some  of  its 
latent  power.  Only  occasionally 
■"vhen  a  group  of  artists  bend  their 
efforts    toward    the    utilization     of 


every  expressive  and  impressive 
medium  does  color  get  its  deserving 
opportunity. 

Throughout  the  run  of  centuries 
coiors  have  thus  accumulated  attri- 
butes which  form  the  rudiments  of 
a  language  of  color.  These  symbol- 
isms iiave  their  value  in  the  use  of 
color  in  advertising.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
toucn  upon  these  various  fields  of 
infoiTnation  at  length.  They  may 
suggest  to  the  advertising  specialist 
the  extent  of  the  importance  of 
color  and  how  generally  color  has 
become  woven  into  the  thoughts  and 
activities  of  mankind. 

SYMBOLISM   OF   COLOR 

The  symbolism  of  color  is  exten- 
sive and  cannot  be  discussed  ad- 
equately without  man\-  qualifying 
and  explanatory  statements ;  how- 
ever, with  the  understanding  that 
these  are  lacking,  a  few  of  the  at- 
tributes and  symbolisms  \Vhich 
colors  have  acquired  will  be  repre- 
sented for  the  principal  colors. 

RED.  In  pure  state — tragedy, 
anger,  fire,  hatred,  passion,  war, 
cruelty,  power,  destruction,  danger, 
courage,  blood.  Tints  ma\  symbol- 
i?e  health,  love,  etc. 

YELLOW.  Brighter  colors  — 
gaudy,  gay,  lustrous,  enlivening, 
light,  warmth.  Gold  with  its  addi- 
tional qualities  of  brilliancy  and  me- 
tallic luster — glory,  power,  wealth, 
richness.  Modifications  of  pure  yel- 
low— distrust,  deceit,  indency,  mor- 
bidness, decay,  cowardice,  jealousy, 
inconstancy,  sickness,  disease. 

GREEN.  Life,  vigor,  memory, 
immortality,  youth,  inexperience, 
faith. 

BLUE.  Quality  of  coldness  and 
its  proximity  to  black — dignity, 
soothing,  melancholy,  subduing,  cold, 
sedateness.  Through  association 
with  sky  or  heaven — hope,  con- 
stancy, fidelity,  serenity,  generosity, 
intelligence,  truth. 

PURPLE.  Royal,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, sedate,  dignified,  rich. 

WHITE.  Light,  purity,  chasity, 
innocence,  peace,   modesty. 

BLACK.  Opposed  to  white  • — 
woe,  gloom,  darkness,  dread,  death, 
mourning,  wickedness,  crime,  terror, 
horror,    severity. 

GR.AY.     Humility,  penance,  piety, 
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The   Big  House  in  the  Field 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TRANSPORTATION"  is  the  big  house  in  the 
railway  field — that  field  which  now  holds  such  certain  promise 
of  a  fruitful  harvest  of  orders. 

As  you  must  know,  the  railways  today  are  in  need  of  a  vast  supply  of  innumerable  things. 
Also  you  must  realize  that  signs  indicate  that  the  "Six  Billion  Dollar  Customer"  is  get- 
ting busy  and  that  big  orders  are  in  prospect  immediately.  But  do  you  know  the  service 
which  the  Big  House  in  the  Field  is  rendering? 

The  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company — known  to  railway  officials  everywhere  as 
the  Big  House  in  the  Railway  Field — publishes  five  railway  papers — five  papers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  40,000  copies.  Five  papers,  each  devoted  to  the  needs  of  certain 
departments— RAILWAY  AGE,  RAILWAY  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  RAILWAY 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER,  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ENGINEER,  RAILWAY  MAINTEN- 
ANCE ENGINEER.  It  is  this  Railivay  Service  Unit  which  affords  those  who  seek  their 
share  of  the  big  sales'  harvest  the  one  way  to  reach  railway  officials. 

Remember  this  Service  Unit  was  built  to  serve  railway  officials,  and  that  they  know  it; 
for  in  that  lies  the  fact  that  your  sales'  message  in  one,  or  in  a  combination  of  these 
papers  will  be  delivered  safely. 

Remember  this  and  call  on  "The  House  of  Transportation"  —  "The  Big  House  in  the 
Field"  for  help  in  gathering  your  share  of  the  great  harvest  of  orders  from  "the  big- 
gest single  organized  industry  in  the  world — The  Railways." 

All  five   members  of  the   Railway  Service   Unit  are   members   of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  Associated  Business  Papers 

SiMMONS-BOARDMAN    PUBLISHING    CO. 


CHICAGO 


WOOLWORTH 
CLEVELAND 


BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI 


NEW     YORK 

WASHINGTON 


LONDON 


Publishers  also  of  The  Mai-ine  Engineer,  The  Boiler   Maker,  Locomotive  Cyclopedia,  Car  Builders'  Cyclo- 
pedia,   Shipbuilding    Cyclopedia,    Material    Handling    C.vclopedia,  Maintenance  of  Way  Cyclopedia. 
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maturity,  scybriety,  fear,  death. 

BLACK  and  WHITE.  Humility, 
melancholy,  resolution,  solemnity, 
secrecy,  prudence. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in 
selecting  a  color  or  a  combination 
of  colors  for  a  package,  for  a  trade- 
mark, for  a  color  to  be  associated 
always  with  an  advertisement,  to 
utilize  the  symbolic  meanings.  These 
cases  and  many  others  afford  op- 
portunities for  utilizing  also  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  expressiveness  and 
impress! veness  of  color.  Ofttimes 
the  company  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  a  symbol,  a  trade-mark, 
a  package,  etc.,  would  be  justified 
in  spending  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  obtaining  expert 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  An  ex- 
ample ma\   emphasize  this  point. 

WHERE   ADVERTISERS   LOSE   OUT 

Three  very  large  companies  sell- 
ing a  product  whose  gross  sales  ap- 
proach fifty  million  dollars  a  year 
are  aii;liated  in  a  certain  manner  so 
that  they  co-operate  in  develop- 
ments, m  advertising  campaigns,  and 
agree  upon  certain  generalities  of 
commercialization.  The  product  is 
sold  in  a  certain  standard  package 
which  is  mechanically  alike  in  the 
three  cases.  The  exteriors  of  the 
three  packages,  however,  differ  as 
to  color,  and  advertising  material, 
and  of  course,  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. 

One  package  contains  a  clever 
slogan  and  picture,  and  the  value 
cf  which  disappears  when  viewed  at 
long  range.  The  dominating  color 
is  very  dark  and  is  scarcely  observed 
as  a  color. 

The  second  package  contains 
printed  matter  in  large  type  but  of 
very  unesthetic  and  "short-range" 
colors  which  are  really  rather  dis- 
agreeable shades. 

The  third  package  contains  print- 
ed matter  in  large  t^pe  but  is  dis- 
tinct in  a  single  color  with  letters 
in  white. 

The  three  packages  display  on 
their  covers  conventionalized  repre- 
sentations of  their  product.  The 
third  package  lives  as  far  as  it  can 
be  seen  by  virtue  of  its  single  color 
and  this  color  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing.  It  is  sufficiently  pure  to 
be  striking  but  is  still  bright  by 
virtue  of  its  being  a  deep  tint.  Here 
purity  was  somewhat  sacrificed  in 
order  to  obtain  brightness,  a  requi- 
site for  "carrying  power." 

When  these  three  packages  are 
viewed  at  a  distance  the  first  two 
are  inconspicuous  and  lacking  in 
anything  which  distinguishes  them 
from  many  other  ordinary  bundles. 
The  third,  however,  will  be  recog- 
nized at  distances  several  times  fur- 


ther than  the  first  two.  The  third 
i>  also  lacking  in  garishness  with 
the  result  that  shelves  neatly  filled 
with  its  kind  are  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive. This  is  not  true  of  the  other 
two. 

Hundreds  of  thousands — perhaps 
millions — of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  advertising  these  packages  but  the 
first  two  have  been  handicapped 
from  the  beginning  by  the  lack  of 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
coloring  and  general  make-up  of  the 
copy  on  it.  Tiiese  packages  have 
been  competing  for  many  years  and 
it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  handicaps  of  the  first  two. 
I>  it  not  possible  that  $100,000 
would  be  spent  gladly  if  the  years 


could  be  turned  backward  for  a 
moment  while  the  handicaps  of  the 
first  two  packages  could  be  remov- 
ed ?  Will  the  time  ever  come  when 
a  most  thorough  consideration  will 
be  given  to  such  an  important  mat- 
ter at  the  momentous  occasion  of  its 
birth? 

Esthetics  and  harmony  of  color 
are  important  factors  in  advertising 
copy.  The  problems  involved  may 
he  solved  b\-  the  art  departments  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
final  make-up  will  be  the  result  of  a 
compromise  of  many  factors  as  is 
true  in  most  applications  of  knowl- 
edge. In  many  cases  art  must  be 
subijrilinated  to  attention-value;  that 
is,  to  vividness  and  novelty.  The 
artist  even  must  learn  not  to  shud- 
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der  at  incong^ruity.  There  are  some 
cases  where  art  is  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  appeal  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. Evanescent  copy  can 
be  more  daring;  it  may  even  be 
garish  if  attention  may  be  obtained 
best  by  this  means.  But  copy  that 
is  to  live  for  years,  such  as  pack- 
ages, trade-marks,  slogans,  cleverly 
suggesti\e  pictures,  must  be  of 
colors  and  technique  which  wear 
well. 

Red  may  be  the  most  striking 
color  hut  it  does  not  wear  as  well 
as  some  other  colors,  for  example, 
'bkie.  A  dominating  color  of  an  ad 
which,  for  example,  is  to  mark  the 
doorways  which  lead  to  counters 
where  the  product  may  be  obtained 
must   continue   to   be  appealing  and 


be  best  suited  for  its  environment. 
There  are  cases  where  the  appro- 
priateness of  red  may  outweigh  all 
other  considerations.  .\s  a  color  for 
a  fire  extinguisher  advertisement  it 
would  usually  be  just  right  and  the 
very  best. 

Red  signs  make  a  street  hideous 
and  when  seen  against  red  brick 
buildings  are  not  as  effective  as  a 
contrasting  color.  If  the  same  ad 
or  slogan  is  to  be  transferred  to 
calenders,  red  will  not  generally  be 
acceptable  as  a  color  to  hang  against 
the  wall.  How  many  calendars 
reaching  well-appointed  offices  and 
stores  are  relegated  to  the  waste- 
basket  or  to  the  shipping-room  be- 
cause its  color  jarred?  And  again, 
how    man\     beautiful    calenders    of 
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It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  publication  carrying 
the  greatest  volume  of  classified  advertising  is  al- 
most invariably  the  leader  of  its  class  in  producing 
lesults   fi'om   advertising   in   regular  display   pages. 

The  fact  that  The  Iron  Age  attracts  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  this  voluntary,  classified  advertising  than 
any  other  business  paper  is  indisputable  evidence 
that  it  is  producing  remarkable  results  for  its 
advertisers. 

Over  2000  fii-ms  use  this  medium  to  sell  their 
products  and  services  to  the  metal-working  indus- 
tries for  they  realize  that  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  plant  equipment,  machinery,  raw  materials  and 
supplies  are  bought  every  year  by  the  men  who 
read  The   Ii'on  Age. 

If  you  sell  to  the  machinery,  automotive,  railroad, 
shipbuilding,  farm  implement,  foundry,  iron,  steel 
01-  other  metal  working  industries,  this  business- 
building  service  is  something  you  ought  to  have.  Send 
for  a  "Bird's-Kye  View"  of  this  field  in  book  form. 

THE  IRON  AGE 


The    iVorld  s    Greatest    Industrial    Pafcr 

Established    1855 

239  W.  39th  Street,  New  YorK  City 


competing  products  are  allowed  to 
live  because  their  beauty  protects 
them  from  premature  cremation?  In 
such  cases  art  pays  as  well  as  on 
the  cover  pages  of  the  best  maga- 
zines. 

THE   TOOLS 

The  physical  tools  are  hues,  tints 
and  shades  of  colors.  More  than 
one  hundred  different  spectral  hues 
are  distinguishable.  Purple  does  not 
exist  in  the  spectrum  but  it  is  just 
as  much  of  a  primary  hue  from 
the  viewpoint  of  distinctiveness  as 
the  spectral  hues.  Therefore,  add- 
ing the  various  "pure"  purples,  from 
violet-purple  to  red-purple,  to  the 
spectral  hues,  it  is  safe  to  consider 
that  150  primary  hues  are  available. 
These  may  be  modified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  white  to  form  a  vast  num'ber 
of  tints.  They  may  be  mixed  with 
various  amounts  of  black  to  form  a 
vast  number  of  shades.  The  tints 
may  also  be  modified  b\-  the  admix- 
ture of  black.  The  final  number  of 
colors  available  then  totals  several 
hundred  thousand.  These  are  the 
physical  tools  of  the  advertising 
specialist  which  may  be  used.  Of 
course,  the  range  of  gradations  of 
hues,  tints,  and  shades  is  limited  by 
the  refinement  of  the  processes  of 
color-printing. 

The  psychological  effects  of  these 
colors  and  their  combinations  are 
manifold.  The  expressiveness  and 
impressiveness  of  colors  are  real- 
ities. The  sources  of  infonnation 
pertaining  to  the  effects  of  colors 
upon  mankind  are  numerous.  The 
available  information  pertaining  to 
the  psychology  of  color  is  already 
voluminous  and  a  broad  knowledge 
in  this  direction  will  aid  the  adver- 
tising specialist  in  utilizing  some  of 
the  potential  powers  of  color  in  at- 
tracting and  in  holding  the  attention 
of  consumers.  Much  remains  to  be 
clone  before  the  application  of  color 
m  advertising  is  reduced  to  simple 
rules  but  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  color  will  always  be 
helpful. 

The  writer  has  not  entertained  the 
iiope  that  he  could  present  simplified 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  ad- 
veriising  specialist.  Data  have  been 
piescnted  which  are  authentic  and 
reliable  and  which  bear  upon  the 
subject.  Certain  interpretations 
have  been  presented  in  so  far  as  it 
has  appeared  safe  to  do  so.  As 
much  as  possible  has  been  com- 
pressed into  this  series  but  the  sub- 
ject is  of  a  character  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  would 
require  a  volume  for  a  well  qualified, 
discussion.  It  is  felt  that  some 
definite  facts  have  been  presented 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
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teria!  is  suggestive.  If  the  fore- 
going discussions  liave  expanded  tlie 
ddvenising  specialist's  view  of  the 
importance  and  possibilities  of  color 


in  advertising  the  chief  aim  has  been 
realized.  This  phase  of  color  may 
appear  at  first  like  a  hopelessly 
tangled    skein.      But    the    beginning 


has  been  found  and  the  unravelling 
is  well  under  way.  Systematic 
study  and  experiment  will  eventual- 
ly bring  order  out  of  chaos. 


The  Silent  Salesman  and  His  Boss 

Get  the  Right  Kind  and  Give  It  the  Right  Job  to  Do,  for 

Results,  Says  this  Exponent  of  Advertising  by  Specialties 

Bv  LEWELLYN  PRATT- 


ADV  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G  Specialties 
have  rightly  been  called  the 
personal  appeal  silent  salesmen  for 
the  ser\-ice  they  advertise.  If  we 
keep  this  definition  clearly  in  mind 
we  can  more  easily  see  wh>-  some 
specialties  sell  goods  and  others  do 
not.  When  they  do  not  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  silent  salesmen. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  must  obtain  if  a  flesh  and 
blood  salesman  is  to  be  successful?" 
Here  are  four  of  them : 

He  must  have  goods  of  merit  and  know 
who  should  use  them. 

His  boss  must  have  enthusiastic  confi- 
dence in  him.     With  all  that  that  means. 

His  boss  must  be  liberal  regarding  ex- 
pense accounts  if  the  salesman  is  to  get 
results.  He  must  let  the  salesman  ride  on 
excess  fare  trains  and  use  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  if  that  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  big  sales. 

His  firm  must  be  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  through  educational 
advertising,  in  other  words,  tlie  salesman 
should  close  orders  and  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  too  much  of  his  time 
telling  why  his  firm  is  in  business  and  in 
introducing  the  firm  and  the  goods  to 
people  who  have  never  heard  of  either 
before.  In  other  words,  the  salesman 
who  gets  the  best  results  works  for  the 
house  that  is  already  fairly  well  and  fa- 
vorably known. 

There  may  be  sone  salesmen  in 
the  flesh  who  can  sell  goods  econo- 
mically without  these  success  ele- 
ments, but  they  are  the  exceptional 
geniuses,  salesmen  Heaven-sent  and 
not  halter-broke  or  self-made. 

Having  goods  of  merit,  the  flesh 
and  blood  salesinan  soon  finds  that 
another  40  per  cent  of  his  problem  is 
solved  when  he  can  really  find  the 
people  who  can  profit  most  by  using 
the  particular  goods  he  has  to  offer. 
When  he  has  discovered  who  these 
people  are  he  has  brought  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and 
the  man  who  needs  them  together 
and  has  proved  himself  a  dip'omat 
of  barter  and  trade  and  a  real  bene- 
factor. 

FOR  CAREFULLY  PICKED  PROSPECTS 

When  a  manufacturer  or  a  jobber 
or  a  retailer  employs  the  specialty  or 

*  Portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  _  the  A. 
A.    C.    of  W.    Convention   at   Indianapolis. 


silent  salesman  he  can  not  expect  the 
silent  salesman  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice in  any  great  degree.  The  silent 
salesman  calls  only  upon  such  pros- 
pects as  are  picked  out  and  listed  for 
him  by  his  boss,  the  advertiser. 

Desperate  indeed  would  be  the 
plight  of  some  flesh  and  blood  sales- 
men if  they  had  to  call  only  upon  the 
prospects  their  boss  picked  out  for 
them  to  sell.  Some  bosses  are  sales- 
men as  well  as  executives  and  know 
who  ought  to  buy  their  goods,  and 
some  bosses  know  what  kind  of  an 
audience  to  summon  to  listen  to  the 
silent  salesmen  and  the  silent  sales- 
men produce,  some  ten-fold,  some 
an  hundred-fold  and  some  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

But,  bosses  there  be  who  are  so 
careless  in  picking  the  audience  that 
the  message  of  the  silent  salesman 
falls  in  stony  places  and  upon  deaf 
ears.  In  which  case  the  silent  sales- 
man would  as  well  be  cast  into  outer- 
darkness  and  despite  the  loud  out- 
cries of  the  specialty  manufacturer 
and  the  specialty  salesman,  it  often 
is.  Verily  it  would  be  better  to  ad- 
mit this  and  lay  the  blame  where  it 
should  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
near-sighted  advertiser  and  the  over 
sanguine  specialty  salesman. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  manufac- 
turer, or  jobber,  or  retailer  make  a 
practice  of  investing  his  good  money 
in  a  flesh  and  blood  salesman  because 
bis  competitor  has  hired  a  salesman 
of  the  same  size,  weight  and  chest 
m.easure  without  ever  asking  if  this 
particular  salesman  has  the  right 
character  and  punch  to  get  names  on 
the  dotted  line?  Do  you  often  hear 
of  a  steel  mill  hiring  a  flesh  and 
blood  salesman  because  the  boss  likes 
the  color  of  his  eyes  or  the  fact  that 
he  can  play  rag-time  on  the  piano? 
"Oh,  yes,"  you  say,  "there's  that 
cute  story  about  Charlie  Schwab  and 
Carnegie."  Yes,  but  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  where  you  hear  of  a  man  who  is 
hired  on  the  whim  or  mood  or  hobby 
of  the  boss,  there  follows  in  due  time 
wild  tearing  of  hair  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

How  is  it  in  the  hiring  of  silent 


salesmen?  Does  the  banker  ever 
pick  out  a  cow  calendar  to  send  to 
an  over-worked  dairy  farmer,  not 
because  he  has  found  out,  that  the 
farmer  wants  it,  but  because  the 
banker  with  his  long  financial  train- 
ing has  always  had  a  notion  that  he 
could  even  milk  a  cow  and  would 
like  to  try  it? 

salesmen's  qualifications 

The  wise  eniployer  of  flesh  and 
blood  salesmen  picks  a  man  because 
of  his  tried  fitness  and  ability  to 
reach  certain  kinds  of  people  and  he 
uses  many  kinds  of  salesmen  to  fit 
many  kinds  of  people,  or  he  employs 
a  salesinan  because  he  can  bring 
along  with  him  a  host  of  old  friends 
and  customers.  The  wise  emplo\et 
is  not  over  keen  about  hiring  tht 
new  and  untried  kind  of  salesman. 
He  doesn't  ask  the  employment 
agency  to  show  him  something  new 
and  novel  in  the  way  of  a  salesman 
every  time  he  goes  out  to  hire  one. 

When  he  is  in  doubt  about  what 
the  salesman  can  do  he  doesn't  sign  a 
contract  with  him  at  a  big  salary,  but 
he  tries  out  the  salesman  in  one  01 
several  fields  and  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions. 

In  any  case  when  the  employer  be- 
lieves he  has  a  real  flesh  and  blooc 
salesman  he  usually  has  something 
definite  with  which  to  back  his  judg- 
ment and  so  he  has  a  confidence  ir 
the  salesman  he  has  hired  and  h 
impatient  when  somebody  tries  tc 
shame  or  destroy  it.  He  is  ready  tc 
back  his  salesman  to  the  liinit. 

How  is  it  when  the  average  ad\'er- 
tiser  hires  the  average  silent  sales- 
men?      I     pause     for    an     answer 

When  the  flesh  and  blood  sales- 
man has  had  bis  sales  record  search- 
ed like  a  land  title  and  his  princeh 
salary  determined,  does  the  boss  cal 
hiin  in  and  say  to  him :  "We  are 
paying  you  an  awful  salary — I  hope 
old  man,  you  won't  spend  a  cen 
more  of  our  money  than  you  car 
help  in  getting  around  the  country 
and  into  the  door  of  our  customers 
travel  in  day  coaches,  they  an 
cheaper  than  Pullmans,  don't  wast( 
money  on    long    distance    telephone 
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The   First — the   Best — the  Most  Popular 

Rotogravure  in  Michigan — The 

Detroit  Sunday  News 


Every  advertiser  should  read  the  impressive  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  on  the  subject  of  I'otogravure,  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Gibbs  Advertising  Director  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company. 

To  advertisers  wishing-  to  cover  Michig:an  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  rotogravure  are  available 
through  The  Detroit  News.  Prominent  national 
ad\ertisers  who  commenced  in  the  initial  issues  of 
The  Detroit  News  rotogravure  have  been  continu- 
ous patrons  ever  since.  Surely  this  is  good  evi- 
dence of  results. 

Attractiveness  and 
Thoroughness 

Through  the  Sunday  News  rotogravure  you  can 
put  the  full  po^ver  of  fine  printing  and  the  picture 
appeal  behind  your  Michigan  advertising.  You  can 
cover  America's  Fourth  Largest  City  in  the  ratio 
of  one  copy  for  every  6.6  people  (who  pay  10c.  a 
copy  for  the  Sunday  News  or  just  double  the  price 
of  the  largest  national  weekly  magazine)  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  the  lowest  rotogravure  advertising 
i-ate  in  the  field,  per  thousand  of  city  circulation. 

Rapid  Growth,  Fine  Lead 

of  News  in  Roto 

Advertising 

AGATE 
LINES 

First    Six   Months   of   1918 15,506 

First    Si.\   Months   of   1919 39,396 

First    Six   Months   of    1920 152,278 

The  lead  of  the  Sunday  News  in  rotogravure  ad- 
vei-tising  for  the  first  half  of  1920  over  its  only 
.Sunday  competitor  the  Free  Press  was  55,636  lines 
or  over  57.59f. 


Population  and 
Circulation 

The  U.  S.  Census  figures  recently  published  show 
Detroit  between  1910  and  1920  advanced  in  rank 
from  9th  to  4th  place  amongst  American  cities.  In 
this  period  Detroit  doubled  in  population,  but  The 
Sunday  News  city  circulation  almost  quadnipled. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Population    of    Detroit,    1910 475,000 

Population    of    Detroit,    1920 1,088,953 

City  Circulation  of  Sunday  News,  1910...       43,651 
City  Circulation  of  Sunday  News.  1920...     159,481 

Sunday  News  Circulation 
Lead  Increasing  Fast 

Advertisers  familiar  with  the  Detx-oit  field  know 
that  the  News  circulation  leads  its  competition 
Sunday  as  well  as  week  days.  The  following  com- 
parisons of  the  first  quarters  of  1920  and  1919 
show  how  the  Sunday  News  has  drawn  still  further 
ahead : 


Sunday  Pape 


;  3  Months,  i  g 
City 
Circu- 
lation 

159,481 

91.727 


Lea.l    of    Sunday    Ne 


.days 


Total 
Circu- 
lation 
181,863 
157,48s 

•24.378 


INCREASE 


City 
Circu- 
lation 


Total 
Circu- 
lation 

37,65s 
8,779 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sunday  News  now  leads 
its  competitor  by  53,254  in  total  and  67,754  in  city. 
Calculating  from  the  above  figures  the  Sunday 
News  now  has  over  329'f  more  total  circulation  and 
over  74%  more  city  circulation  than  the  Sunday 
Free  Press.  Increases  of  the  Sunday  News  circu- 
lation are  shown  to  have  been  four  times  greater 
than  the  Free  Press,  and  in  the  city  seven  times 
greater. 
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calls,  use  a  t\v(j-cent  stamp  or  a  ])os- 
lal  card?"  Does  the  boss  do  that? 
I  trow  not. 

The  flesh  and  blood  salesman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  prestige  of 
the  house  he  rejiresents  must  be 
maintained,  the  economy  of  a  good 
man's  time  must  lie  remembered  and 
no  item  of  traxeling  expense  is  too 
much  if  the  sales  returns  per  dollar 
of  investment  are  to  be  expected. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
alert,  well-dressed,  confident  silent 
salesman,  often  hired  for  big  money. 
Is  the  boss  as  careful  about  getting 
the  silent  salesman  safely  on  to  the 
wall  or  desk  or  into  the  pocket  of 
the  prospective  customer? 

Very  often  the  silent  salesman  is 
so  clean  in  appearance,  so  interesting 
and  convincing,  or  is  so  useful  to  the 
prospect  that  he  receives  a  wann 
welcome,  no  matter  how  he  comes, 
but  sometimes  he  has  been  sent  by 
the  boss  by  an  entirely  wrong  route 
or  at  a  perfectly  impossible  time 
and  he  has  a  hard  time  of  it  not  to 
make  a  complete  failure  for  the  care- 
less boss  after  he  has  been  a  world 
beater  for  the  last  man  who  em- 
])loved  him. 

The  salesman,  be  he  vocal  or  si- 
lent, can  not  be  expected  to  do  it  all 
in  bringing  the  minds  of  the  man 
who  has  and  the  man  who  wants  in- 
to accord.  His  efforts  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  and  followed  up  with  a 
world  of  educational  w^ork  to  make 
the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
goods  or  the  service  familiar  to  the 
busy,  pre-occupied  mind  of  the 
prospect. 

don't  ovERCL.^nr  your  method 

Some  advertisers,  and  I  fear  some 
specialty  manufacturers  and  special- 
ty salesmen  get  into  the  habit  of 
claiming  too  much  for,  and  expect- 
ing too  much  of  the  silent  salesman. 
The  advertising  specialty  is  a  supple- 
mentar}-  medium.  Supplementary  in 
this  case  means  that  the  advertising 
specialty  will  pull  its  full  load  in  the 
job  of  bringing  goods  to  market  but 
other  mediums,  the  kind  that  have 
the  time  and  the  space  to  carry  a 
long  educational  message  in  several 
chapters  or  the  kind  the  motorist 
can  read  as  he  rides,  all  these  other 
powerful  market  makers  must  do 
their  part  also. 

I  know  some  big  aggressive  adver- 
tisers who  can  use  a  cheap  specialty 
and  get  five  times  the  results  another 
less  well-known  advertiser  can  get 
from  a  far  better,  more  expensive 
specialty.  In  the  first  case  the  field 
is  all  cultivated  and  the  silent  sales- 
man helps  mightily  to  harvest  the 
sales  crop  because  it  lends  the  ad- 


tled  jHjwerful.  persimal  appeal  at  iu--t 
the  right  moment. 

I  believe  that  men  in  the  specialty 
field  know  relatively  more  aboui 
other  advertising  mediums  than  the 
promoters  of  other  mediums  know 
about  specialties,  hut  men  in  the  spe- 
cialty field  can  ne\er  know  too  much 
about  the  newspaper,  the  magazine, 
the  street-car  card,  the  theatre  pro- 
gram and  the  advertising  film  be- 
cause the  more  these  other  great 
mediums  are  intelligently  used  by 
the  advertisers  the  better  the  silent, 
personal  salesman,  the  specialty  can 
work  for  him.  Many  a  specialty 
died  on  the  job  just  as  many  a  flesh 
and  blood  salesman  has  gone  bv  the 
hoard  because  the  job  of  making  a 
new,  unknown  nanie  famous  single- 
handed  is  a  big  job  getting  biyger 
every  day. 

You  read  in  the  Post  about  "Fleet- 
ing Miles  on  Goodyear  Cords,"  \-ou 
see  the  same  message  upon  the  bill- 
boards or  see  it  twinking  among  the 
stars  at  night  and  then  you  are 
handed  a  Goodyear  Road  Alap.  It's 
your  map — the  personal  appeal'  to 
\ou,  and  following  all  the  impres- 
sions that  have  gone  before  it  is  a'l 
that  was  needed  to  make  you  a  cus- 
tomer for  Goodyear  Cords. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  CASES 

You  have  heard  for  thirty  years  of 
the  enormous  popularity  of  Coca- 
Cola — ten  million  glasses  a  <lay. 
You  see  by  the  pictures  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  that  crowds 
are  drinking  it  because  it  is  delicious 
and  refreshing.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  tasted  it  and  then  a  beautiful 
calendar  is  handed  you  for  your  of- 
fice wall  or  a  pin  tray  for  your  desk 
— it's  Coca-Cola's  personal  invitation 
to  you  and  you  are  tired  and  warm. 
Xow  you  go  right  down  stairs  to  the 
soda  fountain  and  ask  for  it  by  its 
full  name. 

We  have  heard  in  war  times,  and 
since,  that  all  wealth  comes  out  of 
the  ground.  Lately  we've  heard 
more  than  ever  that  everyone  con- 
nected "with  Successful  Farminq 
makes  money  and  deser\-es  to.  It 
was  tipped  off  to  me  the  other  day 
that  down  at  Atlantic  City  some  ad- 
vertiser so  far  forgot  the  dignity  of 
a  cabinet  officer  as  to  bone  Secretary 
Meretilith  for  one  of  those  le?th- 
er  wallets  he  has  always  given  out 
proudly  with  his  own  hand  to  adver- 
tise his  great  farm  paper.  The  story 
goes  that  the  Secretar\-  of  Agricul- 
ture instantly  produced  one  from  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  in 
his  inside  pocket.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  but  I 
do  know  that  Secretary  Meredith  is 
one  boss  who  uses  specialties  right 


and  I  hope  we  will  have  more  men 
in  Washington  who  believe  in  all 
kinds  of  good  advertising. 

Finally,  Mr.  Advertiser,  if  you  un- 
derstand that  per.sonal  appeal  rests 
upon  sincerity,  imagination  and 
courage,  and  you  have  them,  per- 
sonal appeal  advertising  will  say  the 
last  word  for  you  when  it  counts  the 
most.  When  you  employ  the  silent 
salesman  with  the  powerful  appeal, 
choose  him  carefully,  treat  him  kind- 
ly, introduce  him  properly,  and  while 
he  cannot  talk  to  _\ou,  he  will  speak 
for  you  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  can. 


Bankers   Will    Discuss   Advertising 

Educational  work  on  the  subjects  of 
liank  adxertisiiig  and  puMicity  has  been 
made  a  feature  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  .American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, and  the  results  of  this  work 
will  be  shown  at  the  .\.  B.  A.  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  October  18  to  22. 

The  Public  Relations  CommiUcc,  which 
was  introduced  by  President  R.  S.  Hawes 
at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  has,  it  i^ 
stated,  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Financial  .Advertisers'  Association, 
and  th.e  big  exhibit  of  bank  advertising 
which  was  displayed  at  the  Indiatiapolis 
convention  of  that  organization  is  to  iie 
shown  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 

In  addition  to  this  exhibit,  which  will 
be  the  center  of  activities  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee,  there  will  be  a  spe- 
cial afternoon  program,  to  consist  entirely 
of  discussions  of  bank  advertising  sub- 
jects. This  feature  of  bank  work  is  to 
be  given  special  attention  through  an  ad- 
dress to  be  delivered  before  the  genera! 
session  bv  Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  the  retir- 
ing president  of  the  Financial  .Advertisers' 
-Association,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association. 


Trade  Papers  Widely  Used  in 
New  Zealand 

The  large  number  of  trade  publications 
sent  this  consulate  general  gratis,  says 
.\lfred  \\ .  Winslow,  Consul  General, 
.\uckland,  New  Zealand,  are  very  greatly 
appreciated,  and  the  pnbHshers  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  are  put  to  good  use,  for 
practically  all  of  the  85  trade  publications 
and  17  newspapers  received  at  this  office 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  interested  par- 
ties after  removal  from  the  tables  in  the 
leading  room  connected  vAth  this  consular 
office  when  new  copies  take  their  places. 
From  30  to  40  pulilications,  including  one 
daily  paper,  go  regularly  to  the  reading 
room  in  the  public  library  in  this  city. 
Attached  to  each  copy  is  a  small  slip 
printed  in  red,  stating  that  late  copies  may 
be  consulted  at  the  reading  room  of  the 
consular  office  and  giving  the  city  address. 
This  brings  many  persons  to  the  reading 
loom  connected  with  this  office  to  consult 
the  later  copies  of  different  publications. 

Tliis  scheme  has  accomplished  much, 
and  good  use  could  be  made  of  additional 
publications  and  catalogues  relating  to 
sheep  farming,  preserved  and  dried  milk 
industry,  poultry  raising,  slaughterhouses 
and  abbatoirs,  building  trades,  motor 
trucks  and  tractors,  fertilizing  industry, 
linoleum,  electrical  engineering,  and  other 
lines. 
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Making  Six  Words  Build  a  New  Trademark  and 
Change   an   Old  Name 


"Six  Beautiful  Wajs  of  Saying  Six  Power- 
ful Words  About  Four  Good  Cylinders," 
Describes     Rochester     Motors     Campaign 

By  WARD  GEDNEY 


IX  half  a  dozen  words,"  I  have 
been  told  so  often,  "here's  how 
ii  is."  And  then  the  speaker  has 
jjroceeded  to  get  some  half  a  dozen 
thousand  words  off  his  chest  and 
take  up  half  an  hour  of  my  time. 

"In  half  a  dozen  words,"  says  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Rochester-Dus- 
enberg  ^lotor,  "here  is  the  story  of 
the  Rochester-Dusenberg  Motor." 

And,  true  to  the  promise,  in  half 
a  dozen  words  the  essentials  of  that 
story  are  told. 

"Six  beautiful  ways  of  saying  six 
powerful  words  al>out  four  good  cyl- 
inders"— was  how  I  heard  an  adver- 
tising man  describe  the  June-Xovem- 
ber,  1920,  campaign  of  the  Roches- 
ter Motors  Coi-poration  the  other 
day. 

Xow  that's  a  long  way  from  tell- 
ing the  whole  story  of  this  campaign, 
but  it's  an  adequate  summary  of  the 
story's  denoument. 

THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE   STORY 

Before  we  come  to  the  denoument 
— the  production  of  the  six  pages  of 
Rochester  Motor  publicity  prepared 
by  Rex  W.  W'adman,  Inc.,  Xew 
\  ork,  and  placed  b_\-  that  firm  in 
tlie  summer  and  fall  numbers  of 
five  trade  and  class  publications, 
one  key-word  to  a  page,  let's  talk 
about    what    led    up    to    it. 

Last  Xovember  the  Rochester  Mo- 
tors Company  at  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
an  engine-building  hnn  which,  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  war  and 
during  the  war,  had  been  turning  out 
well-known  makes  of  motors  on  a 
contract  basis  purchased  the  manu- 
facturing rights  to  the  four-cylinder 
Dusenberg  automobile  motor  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  it  out  under 
the  Rochester  trademark. 

That  intention  was,  in  part,  ar- 
rived at  of  necessity  since  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Dusenberg  engine  car- 
ried the  right  to  use  the  name, 
"Dusenberg,"  only  up  to  July,  1921. 
.\nother  factor  in  it  was  the  de- 
termination to  establish  a  "Roches- 
ter"  trademark. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Roches- 
ter Motors  Company  was  taken  over 
by  the  powerful  Symington-Hoffman 
interests  which,  soon  after,  purchas- 
ed the  Trego  Motors  Corporation  of 
X'ew  Haven  and  put  into  operation 


a  prograna  of  expansion  which  will 
make  lUe  reorganized  Rochester  Mo- 
tors Corporation  one  of  the  largest 
automotive  engine-building  concerns 
in  the  world. 

In  the  meantime,  Fred  Dusenberg, 
the  original  designer  of  the  Dusen- 
berg motor,  had  formed  a  corpora- 
tion of  his  own — the  Dusenberg  Au- 
tomobile &  Alotors  Corporation — 
which  is  now  preparing  to  bring  out 
a  Dusenberg  car,  equipped  with  the 
eight-cylinder  Dusenberg  motor. 

FOR   A    NEW   TRADEMARK 

In  Xovember,  last.  Rex  \V.  W'ad- 
man, of  X'ew  York,  who  handles  the 
Rochester  account,  was  presented 
with  as  difficult  an  advertising  prob- 
lem as  ever  an  advertising  agency 
solved. 

Rochester  Motors  had  decided  to 
get  out  of  contract  work  and  to  re- 
alize upon  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  organization  it  had  built  up 
through  the  war  by  establishing  a 
stable  trademark  business  of  its  own 
distributed  over  the  whole  year  and 
independent  of  the  precarious  for- 
tunes of  contracting. 

That  meant  DEpendant  on  the 
power  of  its  trademark. 

.\nd  that  meant  dependant,  initi- 
ally, on  the  power  of  the  advertis- 
ing designed  to  establish  that  trade- 
mark in  the  dealer's  and  consumer's 
mind  and  to  identify  it  there  with 
such  ideas  as  Distinction,  Character, 
Power,  Precision,  Production  and 
Quality — the  half-dozen  words  in 
which  the  story  of  the  Rochester- 
Dusenberg  motor  is  being  told  this 
sunKmer. 

But  that  is  only  Aspect  Xo.  i  of 
the  problem  that  the  Wadman 
agency  tackled.  \\"hy  do  we  say, 
"Rochester-Dusenberg  motor?"  In 
the  beginning  the  firm  said,  "Dusen- 
berg Motor" ;  from  next  November 
on  it  is  going  to  say,  "Rochester  Mo- 
tor"— and  there  we  have  Aspect 
Xo.  2. 

WHY'    THE    NAME    IS    TO    BE    CHANGED 

Remember,  that  in  getting  the 
manufacturing  rights  to  the  four- 
cylinder  Dusenberg  motor,  the  Ro- 
chester Corporation  got  the  right  to 
"cash  in"  on  the  splendid  reputation 
of  the  Dusenberg  name — established 
on   many  a   famous    racing  track — 


only  up  to  July,  1921.  The  new 
owner  very  wisely  decided  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  at  once  for  the 
impending  change,  the  more  so  since 
this  summer  was  to  see  the  name  of 
Dusenberg  advertised  widely  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  Dusenburg 
eight-cylinder  car,  put  out  b_\^  an  en- 
tirely distinct  coiporation. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  design  of  the  four-cyl- 
inder engine,  the  first  of  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  long  line  of  Rochester 
motors,  might  be  changed  somewhat 
during  the  first  year  of  production 
by  the  new  manufacturer. 

All  of  which  meant  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  illustrate  Rochester  ad- 
xertising  with  photographs  or  draw- 
ings of  the  Dusenberg  design,  or  to 
weigh  it  with  emphasis  on  the  name 
of  Dusenberg.  What  was  sought  was 
a  complete  "disassociation,"  as  the 
psychologist  would  say,  between  the 
idea  of  Dusenberg  and  the  idea  of  the 
new  Rochester  acquisition. 

That  was  the  Rodiester  proposi- 
tion as  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wad- 
man — a  contract  to  build  a  new 
trademark  on  a  basis  of  material  so 
negative  that,  when  assembled,  its 
dominant  characteristics  appeared  to 
be  those  of  a  "don't  list." 

The  result  was  that  one  of  the  best 
automotixe  advertising  campaigns  of 
the  season  was  constnicted  on  the 
"blue  sky  law  of  advertising." 

THE  "blue  sky  law" 

The  "blue  sk_\-  law  of  advertising," 
if  you  haven't  heard  of  it  by  that 
name,  is  the  law  that  directs  an  ad- 
\ertiser  suft'ering  from  a  dearth  of 
tangible  materials  for  a  projected 
campaign  to  reach  up  into  the  blue 
sky  and  pull  down  ideas  that  will  put 
his  campaign  across. 

It  is  the  least  bit  dangerous  in 
practice  because  the  ideas  may  bear 
\  ery  little  relation  to  the  facts  of  the 
commodity  that  he  is  advertising. 
You  may  give  publicity  to  a  very 
poor  quality  of  extremely  hopeless 
cheese  with  the  deft  use  of  such 
forthright  words  as  "Distinction," 
"Character,"  "Power,"  "Precision," 
"Production"  and  "Quality"  and,  it 
is  even  conceivable,  make  your  "pile" 
before     the     advertising     has     sold 
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enough  of  the  commodity  to  enough 
persons  to  make  their  disappoint- 
ment and  subsequent  prejudice  a  for- 
midable factor  HI  your  market  sur- 
vey. Of  course,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  have  "met  up  with"  certain 
fanatics  connected  with  a  trouble- 
some "Truth  in  Advertising"  move- 
ment in  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  long  before 
you  get  a  chance  to  make  a  post- 
introductory  market  surve}',  but  the 
case  is  quite,  quite  conceivable. 

In  other  words  and  after  a  manner 
of  speaking,  the  legality  of  the  law 
rests  upon  the  quality  of  the  commo- 
dity. If,  for  example,  you  do  not 
know,  as  Mr.  Wadman  knew,  that 
your  commodity  is  a  synonym  for 
a  half-dozen  or  more  quality  names 
you  apply  to  it,  then  you  cannot  legi- 
timately, even  by  inference,  call  it  a 
s\nonym,  as  Mr.  Wadman  did. 

Reaching  out  into  the  positive  ma- 
terial in  the  case,  the  originator  of 
this  campaign  laid  hold  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  has  come  to  accept 
the  four-cylinder  Dusenberg  motor 
as  a  motor  of  distinction,  character, 
power,  precision,  mastered  produc- 
tion and  inherent  high  quality.  When 
he  reached  up  into  the  blue  sky  for 
supplementarj'  material  it  was  for 
ideas  on  how  to  capitalize  this  fact 
for  the  Rochester  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  how  to  present  it  most  pow- 
erfully in  his  campaign. 

WRITING    AROUND    THE    "SIX    WORDS" 

The  first  campaign  of  the  Roches- 
ter Motors  Corporation,  featuring 
its  new  acquisition,  ran  from  last  No- 
vember to  June  and  was  more  or  less 
straight  trade-paper  copy  carrying  on 
the  advertising  of  the  "Dusenberg 
Motor."  In  the  June  numbers  of 
Motor,  Motor  Life,  Vanity  Fair, 
Spur  and  Town  &  Country,  the  cam- 
paign now  under  discussion,  was  in- 
augurated. The  first  page  sounded 
the  note  of  "quality,"  the  first  of  the 
"half-dozen  words."  Below  a  draw- 
ing of  a  great  rainbow-radiating  dia- 
mond set  on  a  royal  blue  back- 
ground, across  the  light  halo  of 
which  ran,  in  big  black  letters,  the 
word  "QUALITY,"  appeared  a  ban- 
ner-shaped box  headed  by  a  single 
line  which  read,  "The  Rochester  Mo- 
tor." 

This  was  the  copy : 

The  Mountain  of  Light — the  Koh-i- 
noor  Diamond — weighing  102-75  carats 
and  originally  weighing  900  carats, 
numbered  amongst  the  British  Crown 
Jewels,  represents  the  highest  quality  as 
apphed   to   Diamonds. 

The  Rochester  Motor  occupies  a  cor- 
responding niche  in  the  realm  of  motors 
— and  logically  so.  It  is  designed  so 
differently,  built  so  differently  and  oper- 
ates so  much  more  efficient!}-. 

It   inherently   possesses    Quality,    using 


that  word  in  its  fullest  possible  mean- 
ing, and  you  will  never  be  completely 
satisfied  until  you  own  a  car  equippca 
with   a   Rochester  Motor. 

The  signature  was  that  of  the  Ro- 
chester Motors  Corporation,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

TO    ILLUSTRATE   THE    POINTS 

The  name  "Dusenberg"  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  copy,  but  it  bobs  up  in 
the  July  page  where  the  headline 
calls  the  motor  the  "Rochester  Mo- 
tor" while  the  second  paragraph 
speaks  of  the  "Rochester-Dusemberg 
Motor"  and  two  lines  of  italics  above 
the  signature  forewarn  the  reader 
that  he  "will  never  be  completelv  sat- 
isfied" until  he  owns  "a  car  ecjuipped 


with  a  Rochester-Dusenberg  Motor." 
In  the  same  way,  the  name  "Dusen- 
berg" appears,  very  much  submerged, 
in  the  subsequent  four  pieces  of 
copy.  After  November,  I  am  told,  it 
will  be  dropped  altogether.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  by  that  time,  the  en- 
thusiast who  has  hitherto  talked 
"Dusembergs"  will  be  talking  "Ro- 
chesters." 

The  Tuly  copy  deals  with  "PRO- 
DUCTION" and  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  from  the  shop  of  an  ancient 
armorer  to  whose  fine  workmanship 
the  workmanship  of  the  Rochester 
plant  is  compared.  August  speaks  of 
"PRECLSIOX,"     illu.strated     bv     a 
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July  io,  1920 

drawing  of  the  Riefler  Clock,  the  most 
accurate  type  of  clock  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  the  "watch- 
like  [irecision  of  the  Rochester-Dus- 
enberg  engine."  September,  emphas- 
izing "POWER,"  shows  us  a  picture 
of  the  U.  S.  destroyer  Sharkey  bowl- 
ing along  at  35  knots  an  hour,  to 
drive  home  the  thought  of  the  re- 
serve power  of  the  Rochester-Dus- 
emberg.  October  lays  hold  of  our 
attention  and  interest  with  a  repro- 
duction of  the  famous  Joan  of  i\rc 
statue  on  Riverside  Park  in  New- 
York  City  to  say  "CHARACTER" 
and  tell  us  that  the  Rochester-Dus- 
emberg  is  "an  engine  with  Char- 
acter."    X'ovember  completes  the  se- 


ries with  a  page  which  snaps  into 
life  with  the  word  "Distinction"  in 
great  staring  letters,  and  a  Victoria 
Cross  swinging  above  the  copy  box, 
wherein  we  are  told  that  this  coveted 
decoration  is  "a  supreme  mark  of 
Distinction"  and  that  the  Rochester- 
Dusemberg  engine  gives  the  cars  in 
which  it  is  built  "that  touch  of  dis- 
tinction so  altogether  desirable." 

"news-value"  material 

These  descriptions  may  convey  to 
us  some  in^pression  of  the  attention- 
compelling  power  which  the  origin- 
ator of  this  series  has  gotten  into  it 
by  the  use  of  "news-value"  material 
and  some  idea  of  the  modus  oper- 


—  The  only  way  to  reach  the  farm 
families  of  the  Midwest  is  thru  the 
farm  press. 

No  matter  what  other  publications 
may  reach  the  farm  home,  the  farm 
family  looK  upon  the  good  farm  paper 
a5  their  special  friend,  the  champion 
of  their  cause,  their  one  means  of 
contact  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  advertiser,  who  ignores  this 
direct  route  to  the  World's  Greatest 
Market,  makes  a  mistake. 

Investigate  -  Don't  guess  -  li^now. 

CAPPER  FARM  PRESS 

(MEMBERS  A. B.C.) 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Marco  Moirow.  Asst.  Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Our  Bureau  of  Research  is  at  your 
service.  It  may  he  able  to  ttiiow 
iigtit  upon  your  particular  problem 
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andi  of  tying  together  the  "half- 
dozen  words"  and  the  motor  with 
which  he  has  associated  them.  They 
do  not  explain,  nor  could  reproduc- 
tions of  the  illustrations  adequately 
portray  the  distinction,  the  unusual 
rugged  power  of  composition  attained 
by  the  use  of  backgrounds  wrought 
out  in  irregular  blocks  of  royal  blue, 
the  primal  forcefulness  of  "illustra- 
tion, the  whole  reason  wh\-  the  ad- 
vertising man  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  article  described  the  campaign 
as  "six  beautiful  ways  of  saying  six 
powerful  words  about  four  good  cyl- 
inders." 

The  copy  is  a  little  bit  beside  the 
pomt.  The  essential  facts  of  the  story 
of  the  Rochester  motor  are  told  in 
the  "half  a  dozen  words."  The  rest 
IS  a  matter  of  dressing  and  presen- 
tation. Those  half-dozen  words, 
thus  dressed  and  presented,  carry  the 
immense  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing a  new  trademark. 

"In  half  a  dozen  words,  here's  how 
it  is." 


Campbell-Ewald   Co.   Makes 
Promotions 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Lwald  Company,  announces  se\eral  pro- 
motions on  the  executive  staff.  Guy  C. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  company,  has 
been  made  assistant  to  the  president  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  sales  and  promotion 
work.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  has  been  with  the 
company  six  }-ears.  Previous  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com- 
pany he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Michigan  in  a  reportorial  and  editor- 
ial capacity. 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, has  been  promoted  to  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Woodruff  in  his  new  position 
will  relieve  the  president  of  much  of  his 
present  executive  duties.  Mr.  Woodruff, 
who  is  a  Michigan  Universitv  graduate,' 
has  been  with  the  company  four  year^! 
Previous  to  his  connection  with  Campbell- 
Ewald  he  was  A\ith  The  Curtis  Company. 

E.  G.  Frank  has  been  made  head  of 
the  copy  department  of  the  Detroit  of- 
fice and  W.  H.  Taylor  has  been  made 
vice-president  of  the  company  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office. 


•'Atlantic  Monthly"  In  New   Home 

Due  to  the  growth  of  its  publications 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  Boston, 
has  moved  from  its  quarters  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  street  to  8-9  Arlington  street, 
where  it  will  be  established  in  two  build- 
ings. 

The  firm  has  assumed  the  publication 
of  the  Living  Age,  and  has  begun  the 
publication  of  books  on  a  considerable 
scale.  This  company  was  formed  to  pub- 
lish Atlantic  Monthly  twelve  years  ago, 
and  in  1918  added  the  House  Beautiful. 
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The  "Non-Skid"  Survey  of  House  Organs 

How  Eighty   Editors   Defined  Their   Duties  and 
the  Functions  of  the  Ideal  Employes'  Magazine 


LAST  FEBRUARY,  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  in- 
\estigation  of  what  the  house  or- 
ganists of  the  country  thought  of 
their  'house  organs  and  of  house 
organs  in  general,  the  editor  of  the 
Firestone  "Non-Skid"  sent  this  let- 
ter out  to  his  fellow-editors  in  an 
effort  to  serve  them  by  sharing  the 
data  he  had  brought    together. 

About  January  14  the  writer  directed 
a  letter  to  you  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  other  editors  of  internal 
house  organs,  asking  eight  questions 
about  your  magazine.  To  our  inquiries 
exactly  eighty  answers  were  received. 

"A  somewhat  crude  summarizaljion  of 
the  replies  accompanies  this  letter.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
has   a   self-explanatory   heading. 

"As  far  as  The  Firestone  'Non-Skid'  is 
concerned,  our  creed  is  indicated  in  Part 
Two.  We  try  to  do  most  of  the  things 
mentioned  there  and  intend  to  attempt  the 
rest. 

"The  hulk  of  the  compilation,  however, 
is  not  original.  Its  value  is  rather  that 
which  comes  from  authority  and  experi- 
ence. To  be  specific,  there  is  a  peculiar 
comfort  in  being  able  to  say,  not  only 
that  the  paper  which  you  and  I  are  send- 
ing out  into  the  world  at  intervals  should 
accomplish  certain  ends,  or  may  be  ex- 
pected 'to  bring  about  certain  results,  but 
actually  has  produced  certain  known  ef- 
fects, and  is  producing  them  in  many  in- 
stances. 

"Possibly,  then,  the  following  report 
may  help  us,  as  Hamlet  bade  his  friend 
Horatio,  to  'represent  our  cause  aright 
to  the  unsatisfied.'  It  may  also  cheer  us 
'internal  house  organ  editors'  (such  a 
phrase  by  which  to  dignify  (?)  us  fel- 
lers!), by  bringing  to  us  the  assured 
knowledge  that  an  employes'  magazine  is 
an  indispensable  in  the  well  diflferentiated 
present-day  industrial  organization." 

A  SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  THE  EIGHTY 
LETTERS  SAID 

The  text  of  the  survey  opened 
with  this  summary  of  what  the 
eighty  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
had  told  Mr.  Reece,  the  expressions 
of  opinion  being  divided  into  five 
classes. 

1.  ''It  pays"   (quite  emphatic — like)  . .     62 

2.  "We  favor"   (in  many  cases  grati- 

fyingly  emphatic,  and  meaning 
the  same  as  No.  I — merely  a 
change  in  words)    8 


Total   positive 70 

3.  "We    don't    know"    (still    implying 

nothing  negative — can  anybody 
form  a  judgment  based  upon  dol- 
lars and  cents?  That's  about  .all 
that  any  member  of  the  "Know- 
nothing  Party"  meant)  ;  or.  in  a 
few  cases,  not  answering  at  all 
(but  not  implying  any  doubt)...       6 

4.  Not  strongly  in   favor  of I 

3.  Discontinued  for  several  reasons..       3 


Canvassing  the  House  Organists 

In  its  May  29  issue,  Advertisin(.  & 
Selling  published  "Hoiv  Eighty  House 
Oryaiis  Were  Suit'eyed  to  Plot  One  Or- 
ganist's Task,"  the  story  of  the  remark- 
able questionnaire,  sent  out  by  C.  A. 
Reece,  editor  of  the  ^Firestone  "Non- 
Skid,"  the  house  organ  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  O., 
in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  America's 
leading  house  organists  were  trying  to 
do  n'lV/i  their  publications  and  hoie  well 
they  zvere  sold  on  the  effectiz'eness  and 
service  of  those  publications. 

At  that  time  lee  promised  to  print  the 
text  of  the  survey  in  a  later  issue.  This 
is  the  fulfillment' of  the  promise. 

Our  e.vcusc  for  running  the  fe.rl  at  full 
length,  if  zve  need  one,  is  that  letters  fi  om 
readers  have  informed  us  that  they  are 
aieailing  its  appearance  icif/i  keen  antici- 
pation, some  to  make  use  of  it  to  sell 
their  companies  on  the  need  and  value  of 
a  house  organ,  others,  in  a  rare  case  or 
tii'O.  to  employ  it  to  reinoculate  zmth  en- 
thusiasm house  organ  editors  in  their 
firms  who,  because  the  serzice  of  the 
house  organ  never  makes  itself  apparent 
ill  immediate,  tangible  results,  have  lost 
heart  and  "gone  stale"  on  the  fob. 

THE   EDITOR. 


Total  positive  and   negative. 
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WHAT  AN  EMPLOYES     JMAGAZINE  DOES 

Expanding  upon  these  replies, 
the  editor  of  the  "Non-Skid"  made 
the  following  outline  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  employes'  magazine, 
founded  on  the  quoted  impressions 
and  opinions  of  the  editors  who  had 
co-operated  with  him  in  getting  up 
the  survey. 

He  wrote,  in  explanation  of  the 
form  adopted  in  presenting  this  out- 
line : 

"These  points  are  not  elaborateil. 
Just  the  connection  is  indicated,  and 
enough  suggested  to  catch  the 
thought  on  the  wing." 

I.    HISTORY 
Like  a  great  scrap  book  of   company's 
progress,     picnics,     department     pictures, 
etc. 

II.     EDUCATIONAL 
Tells  what  company  does,  how,  where 
materials  come  from,  etc. 

III.     OFFICIAL  ORGAN 

Announcements,   policies,   etc. 

"We  have  estabHshed  policies  and  pro- 
mote a  favorable  opinion  of  those  poli- 
cies and  a  confidence  in  them  on  the  part 
of  the  employee." — The  New  Departure 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

"We  are  glad  we  started  our  magazine 
because  we  arc  sure  it  is  accomplishing 
things  which  could  l)e  accomplished  in  no 
other  way.  We  have  plenty  of  tane'il)le 
evidence  to  prove  that  we  are  reaching 
the  men  in  the  shops  who  probablv  could 
be  reached  throuah  no  other  medium." — 
Deere  S:  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


I\'.      PRESENT-DAY    LIFE 

1.  Social — Thrift,  food  conservation, 
sanitation,  insurance,  etc. 

2.  Community — Bond  issues,  elections, 
etc. 

"We  feel  that  the  greatest  percentage 
of  labor  unrest  in  the  past  and  todav  is 
caused  bj'  the  ignorance  of  the  worker 
Or  employe  as  to  what  the  employer  has 
in  mind  when  certain  orders  are  issued 
arbitrarily.  We,  therefore,  strive  to  'sell 
our  organization'  by  an  explanation  of  the 
various  matters  pertaining  to  operation 
and  manufacture,  eliminating,  as  far  as 
possible,  'lack  of  explanation.'  It  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  any  amount  of 
money  spent  in  gaining  the  confidence 
and  the  co-operation  of  our  employes  in 
keeping  them  satisfied  and  on  the  job  is 
an  investment."— Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

V.     FAMILY 

1.  \\  omen — Receipes,  patterns,  etc. 

2.  Next  Generation — Babies,  etc. 

3.  Print  news  that  puts  paper  on  liv- 
ing room  table. 

4.  Good  place  to  work. 

"Our  first  eflfort  is  to  make  the  paper 
'personal'  enough  to  interest  the  men, 
and  then  we  have  a  chance  to  give  them  a 
full  understanding  of  the  company's  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf."— James  B.'  Clow 
&  Sons,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio. 

VI.    COMPANY  POLICIES 

1.  Safeti^ 

(a)  Prevention — Go    right    awav    to 

hospital ;  guard  against  cuts, 
colds,  etc. 

(b)  Avoid      accidents  —  Be      careful 

about  machines,  carr_\-ing  lad- 
ders around  corners,  etc. 
"It  pays.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  Of  course,  like  in  other  work  of  this 
type,  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  re- 
sults directly.  In  its  influence  towards 
the  prevention  of  accidents  alone,  it 
pays." — American  Can  Companv.  May- 
wood,    111. 

2.  Health. 

(a)  Medical  —  Examination,      health 

talks,  etc. 

(b)  Dental — Examination,  work  done 

for  employes,  etc. 

3.  Welfare. 

(a)  Work  done  in  homes. 

(b)  Teaching  employes  to  put  proper 

value  on  things  done  for  them 
by  the  company. 

4.  Recreation. 

(a)  Athletics — Boost     teams,     record 

games. 

(b)  Entertainment    —    Announce 

dances,  etc.,  and  give  accounts 
and  pictures  as  souvenirs  of 
occasion. 

(c)  Clubs — Increase   membership. 
VII.     .\DVERTISE   COMPANY 

1.  To  mailing  list — 'College  libraries, 
other  companies  and  communities,  etc. 

2.  Brings  help. 

"The  Non-Skid  has  brought  help  to 
Firestone  from  points  as  far  apart  as 
Winnipeg  on  the  north.  New  Orleans  on 
the  south,  and  New  York  on  the  east." 
— D.  S.  Ross,  manager  of  employment, 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


"The  paper  represents  us  to  the  indus- 
trial world  and  it  speaks  for  us  by  its 
presence  ever\nvhere ;  and  it  is  always  our 
purpose  to  put  out  a  paper  that  wnll  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  the  employe,  but 
to  draw  the  attention  of  people  outside  of 
the  organization." — Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Chester,  Pa. 

VIII.     AIORALE.    (esprit  de  corps) 
I    Individual. 

(a)  Suggestion  awards. 

(b)  Promotions. 

(c)  Sales     records,     production     rec- 

ords,  etc. 

(d)  Faithful  employes. 
2.  Inter-relations. 

(a)  Understanding  between  company 

and  men. 

"This  tends  to  develop  the  human  side 
of  our  industry-." — A.  G.  Kirschbaum  Co., 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

"^We  believe  it  has  been  responsible 
for  a  large  amount  of  the  good  will  that 
exists  in  the  organization  and  the  healthy 
understanding  between  management  and 
men." — The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
Middletown,    Ohio. 

"It  has  helped  in  a  verj'  large  manner 
to  get  members  of  our  big  family  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  you  also 
realize  that  folks  who  are  really  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  seldom  have 
difficulties.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  most  of  our  troubles  are  just  mis- 
unJerstandings,  and  if  employes  and  em- 
ployers know  and  understand  each  other, 
this  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum." 
— The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

(b)  Acquainted    with    each    other. 
"It    promotes    mutual    acquaintance    by 

publishing  news  of  general  interest  re- 
garding individuals  and  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  group." — Kohler  Company, 
Kohler,  Wisconsin. 

"The  real  value  of  the  magazine,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  it  shows 
the  workers  they  are. regarded  as  human 
beings,  and  gives  each  one  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  others  are  doing  all  over 
the  plant." — A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"It  forms  an  interesting  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  works'  development  and  spirit, 
which  is  of  great  value  in  many  ways, 
because  it  stimulates  confidence  between 
employes  and  the  company,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  industrj';  because  it  has  a 
splendid  stimulating  effect  and  creates 
pride  in  the  organization ;  because  it  is 
an  excellent  medium  of  talking  frankly 
to  employes  and  of  having  emplo3'es  and 
management  both  like  the  paper  and  send 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  world.'' — ^General 
Electric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

"We  may  readily  assume  that  on  a 
payroll  of  say  f — a  I  per  cent  in- 
crease in  efficiency  arising  from  a  par- 
ticular element  promoting  industrial  jus- 
tice would  be  imperceptible  in  the  in- 
dividual and  unnoticed  in  figuring  costs, 
and   yet   it    would    repay    in    money    any 

expense   up    to  $ .      I   believe    it   is 

safe  to  make  the  assumption  that  a 
properly  conducted  publication  for  em- 
ployes will  produce  such  feelings  of 
unity  throughout  the  organization  that 
the  w-illingness  of  the  worker  in  what- 
ever station  will  produce  a  much  greater 
efficiency  than  a  mere  i  per  cent." — Gen- 
eral Chemical   Co.,  Pittsfield,   Mass. 

(c)  Parts    of    organization  —  where 

each  fits  in. 
"In  short,  it  does  much  toward  devel- 
oping an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  different 


plants.  It  helps  them  to  think  more  of 
a  spirit  of  comradeship  in  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization and  how  each  one's  job  is  buC 
a  part  of  the  whole." — By-Products  Coke 
Corporation,    South    Chicago,    111. 

(d)  Efficiency. 

(a)  Pride   in   product. 

"Ten  cents  per  month  per  man  means 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  day  per  man. 
That  means  a  small  amount  to  be  gained 
in  increased  efficiency.  Yes,  w'e  think  it 
pays  well."  —  Semct-Solvay  Compnay, 
Ashland,   Kentucky. 

(b)  "Decreases  labor  turn- 
over."— By-Products  Coke 
Corporation,  South  Chica- 
go,  111. 

(e)  Branches  and  parent  plant,  bind- 

ing together. 


THE     OPINIONS    OF     EDITORS 

The  survey  of  the  eighty  house 
organs  concluded  with  a  batch  of 
excerpts  from  the  letters  received 
from  house  organists,  typical  of  the 
general  cast  of  opinion  expressed  by 
them  but  not  directly  applying  to  the 
hea'ds  listed  under  Part  II  or  so 
good  that  they  seeined  to  deserve 
individual  emphasis. 

Consmncrs'  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich: 
"Yes,  we  believe  it  does  most  emphat- 
ically." 

The  People's  Gas  Ligiht  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  111:  "'Personally,  I  would  say 
that   it   is   now   almost    indispensable." 

B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
"Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to    say    that   a   good   magazine   pays    and 
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Constructive  Merchandising 


In  merchandising,  the  Lesan  Agency  has  the  in- 
dividuality of  Mr.  James  Mackay  to  offer.  He 
is  peculiarly  fitted  by  training  and  past  experi- 
ence to  advance  sound  and  constructive  ideas  on 
merchandising  problems  connected  with  the  mar- 
keting of  goods  sold  through  dry-goods,  depart- 
ment, drug  and  general  stores — articles  generally 
considered  as  having  a  retail  outlet. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Mackay  was  associated 
with  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  As  head  of  its 
Special  Service  Department  for  eight  years  he 
gained  much  valuable  experience  in  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising  through  contact  with  manu- 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

That  his  ability  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  our 
clients  is  evidenced  by  the  years  he  has  con- 
tinuously handled  the  accounts  whose  advertis- 
ing is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  individual, 
personal  service,  write  us  now. 


Jll.Y    10,    1920 
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a  poor  one  docs  not.  There  is  no  use 
doing  tlie  thing  in  a  half-hearted  way; 
either  spend  money  enough  to  make  a 
creditable  publication,  or  keep  out  of  the 
game." 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
dletovvn  Ohio:  "We  believe  it  has  been 
responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the 
good  will  that  exists  in  the  organization 
and  the  healthy  understanding  between 
management    and    men." 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W. 
Va. :  "Yes,  it  pays  by  having  our  men 
and  women  more  satisfied  through  know- 
ing what  their  fellow  workers  elsewhere 
are  doing  and   thinking." 

Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. : 
"With  this  shop  paper  we  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  one  or  more  individuals  that  might  be 
employed  for  that  amount  of  money 
along  the  same  lines  of  work." 


Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. :    "Yes,   it   does   pay." 

Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochest- 
er, N.  Y. :  "We  feel  that  our  paper  has 
brought  about  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  management 
and   between    the    different    departments." 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  James- 
town, N.  Y. :  "Absolutely." 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  :  'IWe 
are  glad  we  started  it  because  of  the 
results  it  has  achieved  in  widening  the 
Ford   family  spirit  among  the  workers." 

Halcomb  Steel  Company,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. :  "We  believe  that  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  has  certainly  been 
used  to  good  advantage,  for  the  em- 
ployes' activities  which  have  been  con- 
ducted within  the  last  year  could  not 
have  been  made  nearly  so  successful  and 
SCI   profitable   to    both   employer   and   em- 


Mr.  Mackay  has  given  service  to  the  above 
accounts,  as  follows: 


Henry    Tetlow    Company 

Fiber  Products  Company 

Nazareth  Waist  Company .  . . 
Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
Swansdown  Knitting  Company 
Lnstlonir  Underwear   Company 


5  years 

I  year 

[5  years 

[6  years 

3  years 

3  years 


H.  E.  LESAN    ADVERTISING   AGENCY,  INC. 

440  Fourth  Avenue New  York  City 

Republic  Building Chicago 


ployed   if    it   were    not    for    our    publica- 
tion"' 

Herbrand  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio. : 
"The  house  organ  is  the  best  medium 
I  know  of  for  creating  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
aed  good  feeling  amongst  the  employes, 
which  naturally  produces  better  results." 
Ohio  Cities'  Gas  Co.,  Colimibus,  Ohio : 
"We  all  believe  it  is  money  well  spent." 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. :  "A  man  from  one  of  the 
big  automobile  plants  asked  us,  'What 
would  you  say  if  you  were  asked  to 
justify  your  house  organ  to  the  general 
manager?'  We  told  him  this:  'In  the 
first  place  I  would  reply  that  it  couldn't 
be  justified — statistically.  But  I  would 
ask  him  first  to  walk  around  the  factory 
with  me  when  the  Burroughs  Magazine 
was  being  distributed,  and  then  to  walk 
around  the  block  half  an  hour  later  and 
try  to  find  a  copy  that  hadn't  been  taken 
honTC.'  Then  I  would  tell  him  to  sus- 
pend publication  for  one  month  and  see 
what  happened." 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. :  "Above  all,  it  has  helped 
to  create  the  feeling  that  we  are  one  big 
family, — an  idea  which  we  constantly 
strive  to   inculate." 

Utah  Copper  Co.,  Garfield,  Utah  :  "It  is 
the  best  investment  that  our  management 
has  made." 

■The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bristol,  Conn.:  The  advantages  of  this 
publication  to  ourselves  are  manyfold. 
It  has  helped  every  organization  that  had 
already  been  established  before  the  paper 
was  issued  nearly  three  years  ago,  and 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  other  organi- 
zations and  accomplish  other  purposes 
along  wiclfare  lines  that  are  of  real  value 
to   the  company  and  to  the  men. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  refer  to  the 
Mutual  Relief  Association  that  has  more 
than  doubled  its  membership  since  we 
published  the  paper;  the  Health  Protec- 
ti\e  League,  an  organization  working 
with  the  company  to  prevent  tuberculosis 
among  employes;  safety-first  work, 
which  has  not  been  so  much  as  it  should 
be  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  this  w-ork  to  use  The  News 
as  much  as  they  might,  but  even  the  little 
that  has  been  done  has  decreased  the 
number  of  accidents  and  made  the  men 
interested  to  report  to  the  safety-first 
engineer  any  conditions  that  to  him  ap- 
peared hazardous ;  the  hospital  and  medi- 
cal aid  service — through  the  medium  of 
The  News,  the  men  have  been  constant- 
ly reminded  of  what  this  service  means 
to  them,  and  while  we  have  no  definite 
way  of  judging  just  how  much  of  this 
present  service  is  due  to  our  paper,  it 
is  only  logical  to  assume  that  continually 
reminding  employes  of  the  things  this 
service  can  do  for  them,  would  bring 
results ;  sports — we  make  a  great  deal 
of  sports,  and  by  reason  of  our  paper, 
enthusiasm  is  aroused  and  every  athletic 
interest  is  supported  with  good  results 
to  both  company  and  men;  savings  and 
housing  plan — the  fact  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  employes  are  enlisted  under 
this  plan  of  saving  money  and  purchas- 
ing a  home  on  the  easy  payment  plan, 
indicates  the  value  of  this  feature ;  wo- 
men's and  children's  department,  under 
competent  direction  of  a  woman,  gives  us 
a  standing  in  the  homes  of  our  employes 
that  certainly  increases  the  good  will  of 
the  entire  family  for  the  company.  Of 
course,  we  have  other  interests,  all  of 
which  are  promoted  by  The  News,  but 
these  are  the  principal  ones. 
The  anchor  that  holds  us  in  the  esteem 
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of  the  employe  and  begets  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  reading  of  the  paper  is  the 
fact  that  we  publish  in  each  issue  page 
after  page  of  brief  news  items  from  each 
department.  There  is  not  an  issue  that 
we  do  not  have  the  names  of  at  least 
a  thousand  employes  in  these  news  item 
pages.  It  is  our  policy  never  to  say  any- 
thing bad  about  a  man  unless  we  want 
to  make  an  example  of  some  incident, 
but  always  to  say  something  cheerful, 
happy,  and  good  about  him.  We  guard 
against  the  cheap  joke  or  the  malicious 
pun.  This  is  hard,  but  our  experience 
has  been  rather  successful,  possibly  be- 
cause the  writer,  who  is  the  managing 
eduor  of  the  paper,  had  nearly  twenty 
years  training  as  a  newspaperman,  before 
taking  up  advertising. 

Therefore,  your  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  glad  we  started  our  paper  might 


be  answered  in  this  way— that  it  has 
helped  every  commendable  thing  we  do 
and  permitted  us  to  do  things  we  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  put  o\  cr  had  we 
not  had  such  a  medium. 


20,380.350  Depositors  in  United  States 

One  person  in  every  five  was  a  deposi- 
tor in  a  national  bank  on  May  4,  an  aver- 
age higher  than  any  heretofore  recorded, 
statistics  compiled  liy  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Williams  show.  On  May  4 
20,380,350  persons  had  accounts  in  na- 
tional banks.  The  increase  in  depositors 
in  ten  years  has  been  12,689,882,  or  165 
per  cent. 

The  resources  of  the  banks  on  that 
date  aggregated  $22,038,714,000,  the  larg- 
est total  ever  recorded,  with  one  excep- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The    Directory    Advertising    Department 
of  the 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

is  now  located  at 

1261  Broadway,  New  York  City 
(at  31st  Street) 


TELEPHONE 


P.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Jr. 
Sales  Manager, 
Directory  Advertising. 
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for  rates  and  particulars  about  dis- 
play space  in  the  next  issues  of  the 
54  different  BELL  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORIES  covering  ALL  of 
New  York  State  and  Northern 
New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


AliVERTISlNc;   &    Seli-i.ng 

Total     deposits     reported     on     May     4 
amounted   to  $16,924,543,000. 


American  Woolen  Company  to  Close 
Mills 

The  .-Vmerican  Woolen  Company  will 
close  all  its  mills  indefinitely  on  July  10, 
c.vcept  the  three  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Pit'tsburg  and  Utica.  This  announcement 
was  officially  made  last  week  by  William 
M.  Wood,  president  of  the  company.  Tlie 
mills  remaining  open  will  also  close  when 
orders  on  hand  are  completed,  probably  by 
-■\ugust  I. 

'this  action  was  decided  upon,  it  is 
stated,  because  of  the  hea\y  cancellation 
in  orders  and  the  curtailment  of  Imying 
lor  next  year's  requirements.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  the  custom  of  the  American 
W  oolen  Company  to  close  down  its  plants 
during  the  hot  spell  of  August  each  year, 
but  present  conditions  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  the  closing  this  year,  and 
while  in  other  years  the  closing  was  for 
only  one  or  two  weeks,  the  shutdown  this 
year  will  be  for  an  indefinite  period. 


"Photoplay"  Offers  $14,000  for  Stories 

James    R.    Ouirk,    editor    and    publisher 
1)1  r/iolii/'/ay  .\hig(i::iitc,  announces  a  $14,- 

000  Prize  Story  Contest,  which  will  be 
cDiulucted  during  the  year  1921.  Prices 
of  $5,000,  $2,500,  $1,000  and  $500  are  of- 
fered for  the  four  best  stories  submit- 
ted ;    and    for   twenty   other   stories   $250 

1  r.cb  will  be  paid.  Manuscripts  can  be 
submitted   now. 


Woonsocket    "Call      Appoints 
Representative 

The  Woonsocket  Cull,  a  paper  not  pre- 
viously represented  in  the  foreign  field, 
lias  appointed  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
with  offices  in  \ew  York  and  Chicago 
as  their  special  representati\es,  eflfective 
July   I,    1920. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish daily  paper  published  in  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island. 

Made    Advertising    Manager    ot    Outlet 
Stores 

P.  J.  Coughlau  has  been  made  adver- 
tising manager  for  the  Outlet  Store  of  the 
Xatioual  Cloak  &  Suit  Company  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Mr.  Coughlau  was  for- 
merly ad\  ertising  manager  for  the  Kansas 
Citiaii.  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chamlier  of  Commerce. 


New   Agency    In    Kansas   City 

Allen  C.  Smith,  for  many  years  with 
the  F.  .\.  Gray  Advertising  Company,  and 
later  with  the  .Southwest  .\dvertising 
Company,  and  later  with  the  Southwe;:t 
Company,  has  started  his  own  agency  i.i 
the  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Appointed    Barton    Shoe    Advertising 
Head 

Arthur  Majors,  formerly  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  Kansas  City  Auto 
and  Tractor  School,  is  now  advertising 
manager   of   the   Barton    Shoe    Company. 


"American   Boy"   Advertising 

Tin-  American  Boy.  according  to  Elmer 
P.  Grierson,  advertising  director,  will  car- 
ry approximately  100,000  agate  lines  of  ad- 
\ertising  more  in  1020  than  it  did  in  1919. 
Aliout  50,000  agate  lines  of  this  comes 
from  new  advertisers  among  whom  are 
10  nationallv  known   concerns. 
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"Advertising    Is   Capital's    Insurance" 

Advertising  is  a  fine  art,  and  is  licing 
conducted  on  a  scale  so  \asi  that  there- 
is  virtually  no  business  of  private  or  pub- 
lic interest  which  is  not  comprehended 
under  its  acti\itics.  The  time  is  gone 
when  the  man  who  sehs  this  form  ol  in- 
ler-communication  must  defend  it  or  prove 
its  value.  Also  the  time  is  gone  forever 
when  the  man  who  thinks  the  old-time 
■'exclusive"  store  is  possible  can  conduct 
such  a  store  and  sunive.  Nowadays  en- 
tire industries  combine  to  advertise.  Tt 
i>  not  a  question  whether  advertising 
should  be  dope,  but  where  it  should  be 
placed.  Advertising  is  capital's  insurance. 
— New  York  Commercial. 


E.   E.   Keinhold   Returns   to   England 

Ernest  Edward  Reinhold,  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  of  Sorbo  Sponge  Prod- 
ucts, Ltd.,  London,  who  has  been  visiting 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
past  month,  left  New-  York  on  Thursday 
on  the  Olympic  for  England. 

Mr.  Reinhold  made  many  friends  in  the 
advertising  profession  in  this  country,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  line  to  a 
very  satisfactor\-  extent.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  increasing  business  would 
necessitate  his  returning  to  America  later 
this   year. 


Penfields   Buy   "The  World   Salesman" 

The  World  Salesman,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  international  trade,  has  been 
purchased  by  Roderic  C.  Penfield  and  R. 
Kynett  Penfield,  of  New  York  city,  from 
the  founder.  Max  Sherovver,  also  a  New 
York  city  newspaper  man. 

The  ll'orld  Salcsmaji,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1917,  maintains  its  publica- 
tion offices  in  Yokohama,  Japan.  It  is 
unique  in  ahe  fact  that  it  includes,  bound 
within  one  cover,  sections  pririted  in  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Russian  and  Spanish,  al- 
thougli  the  main  body  of  the  editorial 
matter  and  most  of  the  advertising  is 
printed  in  English. 

One  of  the  Penfields  will  be  at  the 
Yokohama  office,  while  the  other  is  in 
charge  in  New  York  at  182  West  Fourth 
S'treet. 


New  Orleans  Accounts  Active 

The  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Ferry- 
Hanly  Company  is  placing  orders  for  the 
Utley  Paint  Company,  New-  Orleans ; 
Jackson  Brewing  Company,  New  Orleans, 
and  making  lists  for  the  Dunbar  Mc:- 
lasses  &  Syrup  Company  and  Hotel  Grune- 
wald  Caterers,   Original   Creole   Pralines. 


Du  Pont    Sells    Wilmington   "News" 

Alfred  I.  du  Pont  has  sold  his  news- 
paper, the  Morning  Mews,  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  Robert  H. 
Richards   of   that   city. 


"El  Automovil   Americano"  a   Monthly 

El  Automoz'il  Americano,  the  export 
publication  which  has  been  pubUshed  by 
rhe  Class  Journal  Company  quarterly  for 
the  past  four  years,  will  be  issued  monthly, 
starting  with  the  October  issue. 

Herman  Sonnoborn,  Western  manager 
for  the  publication,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  over  the  Eastern  and 
Western  territories,  and  will  hereafter 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  New  York 
office. 


Agency   Closes  Saturday   During 
Summer 

Last  summer  the  Wales  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York,  tried  the  experiment  of 
closing  all  day  Saturday  during  August, 
after  having  announced  to  the  members 
of  the  organization  that  if  they-  main- 
tained an  excellent  record  for  punctuality 
during  the  year,  the  office  could  close  on 
Saturdays  in  July  and  August  of  this 
year. 

The  result  has  justified  the  experi- 
ment, and  this  summer  the  office  is  closed 
every  Saturday  from  June  28  to  Septem- 
ber I.  ' 

The  gain  in  punctuality  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  y^ear  is  believed  to  more 
than  make  up  for  time  omitted  Saturdays 
during  the  hot  months,  and   there  is  un- 


doubtedly a  gain  in  efficiency,  due  to  the 
double  holiday  enjoyed  by  everyone  e\erj- 
week. 


Montgomery   Ward   &   Co.   Cited    for 
"False    Advertising" 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
are  charged  with  unfair  competition  in 
the  sale  of  liquid  roofing  cement,  in  a  for- 
mal complaint  announced  by  the  Federal 
Commission,  on  Tuesday.  Forty  days  are 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  an  answer,  after 
which  time  the  case  will  be  set  for  trial. 

The  commission's  announcement  says 
the  company  "is  to  answer  averrnents  that 
false  representations  were  made  in  its  cat- 
alogue w-hcn  liquid  roofing  cement  was 
advertised  as  containing  no  coal  tar  when 
the  compan\-  knew  well  that  such  cement 
did   contain   coal   tar." 


iVlOTOR  TRUCKS 

in  the 

Textile  Industi 


S 


Motor  Trucks  ix  the  Textile  Ixdustrv 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  now  on  the  press. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  gratis  to  those  inter- 
ested enough  to  write  a  letter-head  request. 
The  booklet  contains  facts  and  figures  to 
show  the  present  and  prospective  use  of 
motor  trucks  among  textile  mills.  The  in- 
formation was  gathered  by  sending  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  a  selected  list  of  1,000  mills  and 
to  this  has  been  added  the  observations  of 
the  technical  editorial  staff  of  Textile  World 
Journal. 

A  man  interested  in  the  sale  of  industrial 
trucks  would  find  the  booklet  meaty. 

Textile  World  Journal  is  also  prepared  to 
report  on  the  use  and  prospective  sale  of  any 
industrial  product  to  textile  mills.     Try  us. 
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The  Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Mediums 

JAMES  M.   COX 

Publisher    Dayton.    Ohio.    .V.-icj;    Springfield.    Ohio,    Xcws 

One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  with  the  Leading 

American  Editors  and  Publishers  with  the  Object 

of  Interpretino   What  They  Mean  to  Advertisers 

By   ALLAN  DUANE 


WMEX  THE  DUST  cleared 
away  from  the  embattled 
Democratic  Convention  as,  on  last 
Mondax ,  it  arrived  at  a  presidential 
nomination  after  forty-four  hard- 
fought  ballots,  the  political  backers 
of  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  presidency 
found  that  they  had  been  betting  on 
a  sure  thing. 

The_\-  had  prophecied  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  a  newspaper  publisher — 
meaning  Warren  G.  Harding. 

To-da}-,  the  countr\-  can  be  rea- 
sonablx-  sure,  d.v.,  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  newspaper  publisher — meaning 
Warren  G.  Harding  or  Governor 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

U.MOX     W-.-\.\TS    A    JOUKXALIST 

The  Union,  having  muddled  along 
for  these  144  \ears  of  independence 
without  a  newspaper  publisher  in 
the  chair  of  the  chief  executive,  has 
at  length  decided  to  muddle  no  long- 
er and,  to  make  quite  sure  that  a 
newspaper  publisher  does  reach  that 
chair,  has  named  a  representative  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  craft  as 
standard  bearer  of  each  of  the  two 
great  parties. 

The  issue  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
between  the  Marion  Daily  Star  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Dayton  News 
and  Springfield  News  on  the  other. 

The  campaign  is  between  "the 
man  who  carries  the  printer's  rule 
in  his  pocket"  and  "the  man  who 
threw  the  boiler  plate  out  of  the 
window." 

"The  man  who  threw  the  boiler 
plate  out  of  the  window,"  thus  des- 
ignated by  a  wily  publicity  staff  in 
an  effort  to  "see"  and  "raise"  Sen- 
ator Harding  on  that  little  stoiy 
about  the  printer's  rule  that  rests 
perenially  upon  the  Senator's  heart, 
is  "Jimmie"  Cox,  consecutively 
farmer's  boy,  newsboy,  printer's 
devil,  school  teacher,  reporter,  news- 
paper owner,  congressman,  governor 
and  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
inee. 

The  boiler  plate  incident  occured 
during  the  early  days  of  Governor 


Cox's  struggles  to  put  the  Davton 
Neu.'s  on  its  feet.  The  Dayton 
News  started  its  career  in  1898  as  a 
merger  of  two  other  papers  on  the 
verge  of  bankrupcy.  The  first  thing 
that  its  new  editor  did  was  to  lease 
an  Associated  Press  wire.  The  sec- 
ond was  to  instruct  his  foreman  to 
print  local  news  instead  of  boiler 
plate. 

'T  can't  get  out  a  paper  without 
boiler  plate,"  the  foreman  protested. 

"You'll  have  to,"  his  chief  replied. 
"Here  goes  all  the  boiler  plate  we 
have  out  of  the  window."  And  out 
it  went. 

"That,"  as  the  political  writers 
have  a  habit  of  saying,  "was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man." 

WANTED    TO    BE    STOREKEEPER 

(irandson  of  Gilbert  Cox,  who 
brought  his  family  by  caravan  out 
of  ett'ete  Xew  Jerse}-  to  the  open 
counti7  about  Jacksonburg,  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  James  Monroe- Cox 
was  born  in  the  old  famil)-  home- 
stead near  the  town  on  March  31, 
1870,  the  youngest  of  seven  chil- 
dren. His  early  aspirations  were  to- 
ward the  free 'and  easy  life  of  the 
country  storekeeper,  but  he  never 
made  a  start  toward  realizing  them. 
.At  fourteen  he  obtained  a  job  as 
janitor  at  the  country  school  house 
that  he  attended  and  added  to  it  the 
work  of  sexton  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  to  which  his 
family  belonged.  At  sixteen,  after 
sitting  for  a  year  for  instruction  at 
the  feet  of  his  sister's  husband,  John 
Baker,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Middleton,  O.,  Siffnal.  young  Cox 
qualified  as  a  school  teacher  and 
won  local  fame  as  the  "boy  teacher 
of  the  Titus  district." 

Then  his  brother-in-law's  news- 
paper claimed  his  attention  and  he 
began,  first  to  supplement  and  then 
to  supplant,  his  school  work  by 
work  on  its  staflf,  beginning  as  de- 
liverj'  boy  and  subscription  collector, 
then  trying  his  hand  at  editorial 
writing  and  gradually  becoming  gen- 
eral correspondent. 

This  led  to  his  big  newspaper  op- 
portunity   when    John    Baker    was 
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sick  at  home  on  the  day  that  a  spe- 
cial train  carrying  employes  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
back  to  Dayton  from  a  picnic  was 
wrecked  near  Middletown.  Baker 
was  local  correspondent  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.  In  his  absence, 
the  job  of  covering  the  story  fell 
upon   "Jimmie"  Cox's  shoulders. 

The  way  in  which  he  took  it, 
covered  the  story,  and  tied  up  the 
only  wire  from  Middletown  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  giving  the  telegraph  op- 
erator an  old  newspaper  with  in- 
structions to  keep  on  sending  its 
contents  to  the  Enquirer  until  press 
time  arrived  and  the  "beat"  was 
secure,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Enquirer  people  and  Cox  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  Enquirer  staff  for  two  years, 
first  as  cub  and  then  as  first  class 
staff  man. 

(;oi:S  TO   WASHINGTON 

These  years  were  followed  by  a 
political  interlude  when  the  reporter 
went  to  \Vashington  in  1894  as  secre- 
tary to  Paul  Sorg,  a  wealthy  tobac- 
co manufacturer  and  remained  there 
during  1894,  1895  and  1895 — as 
much  a  Congressman  as  Sorg,  say 
his  intimates. 

In  1898,  the  Congressman's  grati- 
tude for  his  secretary's  services  was 
made  manifest  when  Mr.  Sorg  back- 
ed "Jimmie"  Cox  in  his  purchase  of 
the  Dayton  News.  For  the  sake  of 
local  interest  Sorg  thought,  there 
should  be  numerous  Dayton  men  in 
the  role  of  minority  stockholders. 
The  new  publisher  declared  from 
the  start  that  "a  successful  news- 
paper should  be  a  one-minded  news- 
paper" and,  although  the  Sorg  idea 
prevailed  temporarily,  he  gradually 
bought  out  the  minority  interests 
and  within  a  few  years  became  the 
sole  owner  of  the  Neics.  In  1905 
he  enlarged  his  newspaper  holdings 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Springfield 
Press  Republic  and  the  Springfield 
Democrat  and  consolidated  them  in- 
to the  Springfield  News. 

The  story  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Governor's  newspaper  career  is  the 
story  of  his  acquisition  of  the  nom- 
de-guerre  of  "Fighting  Jimmie."  It 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "crusad- 
ing, lambasting  period,  when  he  was 
building  up  his  enterprise,  when  he 
w'ent  after  his  political  enemies,  mis- 
management in  city  government, 
private  enterprises  which  failed  to 
meet  with  his  approval  and  what- 
ever else  he  conceived  as  wrong  and 
with  bitter  invective  and  vitriolic 
wrath  attacked  those  who  were  se- 
lected for  the  lashings  of  his  facile 
pen." 
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The  results  were,  of  course,  libel 
suits — by  "Doc"  Lowes,  the  Dayton 
Republican  boss,  now  dead,  by  the 
so-called  Appleyard  Syndicate  of 
Philadelphia,  which  Cox  accused  of 
buying  up  Middle  Western  banks  to 
promote  traction  ventures  around 
Dayton  and — most  redoubtable  of 
all — by  John  H.  Patterson,  head  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany. If  all,  or  even  one  or  two, 
of  these  suits  had  been  carried 
against  the  publisher,  the  Dayton 
Nczi's  would  probably  have  been 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  only 
one  that  ever  did  "stick,"  say  Cox's 
editors,  was  one  in  which  he  had 
to  make  a  small  payment  because  a 
reporter  made  a  mistake  that  the 
boss  knew  nothing  about. 

"Jimmie"  Cox's  fight  with  the 
president  of  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company  is  now  historic 
arountl  Da_\ton.  It  arose  over  Cox's 
opposition  to  certain  demands  made 
by  Mr.  Patterson  on  the  city  of 
Dayton  for  transportation  conven- 
iences for  the  big  Cash  Register 
plant  and  for  other  facilities.  Cox 
fought  these  and  took  the  occasion 
to  attack  one  of  the  plant's  execu- 
tives who  had  come  to  Dayton  to 
look  after  the  hygienic  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  emplo\es  and  to  in- 
troduce what  the  editor  thought 
were  many  new  fads  and  fancies. 
In  his  suit  Patterson  asked  for 
$125,000  damages  but  the  papers 
show  that  the  suit  was  dismissed  on 
April  29,  1908.  The  Cash  Register 
head  threatened  to  remove  his  fac- 
tory from  the  town  as  a  result  of 
the  attacks,  but  did  not  carry  out 
his  threat  and  later  on  the  two 
opponents  became   fast   friends. 

In  1908,  "Jimmie"  Cox  went  to 
Congress  from  the  third  district 
of  Ohio.  He  was  re-elected  in  1910 
and  went  to  the  Governor's  chair  in 
19 1 2.  He  was  defeated  but  re- 
elected in  1914  and  won  his  way 
back  to  the  capital  in  1916  and 
entered  upon  his  third  term  in  1918 
— the  first  man  since  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  to  serve  for  three  terms  as 
Ohio's  governor. 

HIS     NEWSPAPER    IS     "hOMe" 

The  story  of  James  Monroe  Cox's 
career  as  governor  of  Ohio  belongs 
to  the  history  of  that  state.  Con- 
cerned primarily  witli  his  newspaper 
enterprises  we  have  only  to  note 
that  his  residence  at  the  capitol  has 
not  lessened  his  interest  in  those 
enterprises.  Copies  of  the  News  are 
sent  to  him  at  Columbus  every  da_\- 
and  he  keeps  in  close  telephonic 
communication    with    the    shop.      It 


has  been  his  policy  throughout  to 
reinvest  a  large  share  of  earnings 
in  the  plant.  As  a  consequence,  that 
paper  boasts  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped organizations  in  the  country, 
housed  in  a  building  that  is  the 
pride  of  the  Middle  Western  news- 
paper world.  The  Dayton  Neivs  of 
later  days  has  adopted  a  more  meas- 
ured, even  tone  that  is  consonant 
with  its  owner's  official   dignitv. 

"Jimmie"  Cox's  first  public  speech 
after  his  nomination  was  made  to 
the  employes  of  the  Dayton  Neivs 
assembled  in  the  composing  room. 

"Should  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple send  me  to  the  White  House," 
he  said,  "I  believe  I  will  go  as  one 
of  the  best  equipped  men  for  the 
highest  position  the  Nation  offevj. 
in  this  respect,  because  I  have 
learned  from  experience  the  part  the 
workingman  pla\s  in  the  world  and 
that  his  labors  are  indeed  of  the 
highest   importance  to  humanity. 

"If  it  should  be  decreed  that  I 
remain  at  home,  I  will  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with 
those  who  have  always  shown  their 
loxaUy  in  the  issuance  of  a  news- 
paper. 


"Many  limes  have  I  returned  to 
Dayton  after  an  unusually  hard  sea- 
son of  public  work  to  find  that  min- 
gling with  the  men  of  the  press 
acted  as  a  poultice  for  my  exhaust- 
ed nerves.  My  week-end  trips,  or 
little  excursions  at  odd  times  to  my 
newspaper  office,  alwa\s  brought  me 
to  a  realization  that  there  is  no  place 
like  home." 


Dallas  Newspapers  Form  Advertising 
Club 

A  study  class  in  advertising,  known  as 
the  News-Journal  Advertising  Club,  has 
been  formed  by  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Morn- 
ing Nezi.'s,  and  the  Dallas  Evening  Journal. 
The  club,  which  is  composed  of  members 
of  the  two  papers,  meets  every  Monday 
night.  They  are  covering  a  course  of 
thirteen  lessons  which  have  been  w-ritten 
I IV  George  W.  Lemons,  director  of  adver- 
lisine". 


Employing   Lithographers   Elect 
Officers 

The  National  .\ssociation  of  Employ- 
ing Lithographers  at  their  recent  con- 
vention at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind., 
elected  the  following  officers :  Earl  H. 
Macoy,  president;  William  S.  Forbes, 
vice-president;  and  Thomas  H.  Blodgett, 
treasurer. 
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Burnett    Joins    Liberty    Motor 
Advertising    Staff 

Verne  Edwin  Burnett,  vvho  has  been 
editor  of  the  National  Gleaner  Forum, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Gleaner  organiza- 
tion, has  joined  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Liberty  Motor  Car  Company 
in   Detroit. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  contributed  several  art- 
icles to  the  series  on  the  "Men  and  Wo- 
men Who  Make  Our  Mediums"  in 
Advertising  &  Selling,  and  has  written 
for  a  large  number  of  other  publications. 

During  the  war  he  worked  on  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Paris  and  edited  Trench 
and  Camp  at  Camp  Custer.  Before  the 
war  he  was  make-up  editor  for  the  Amer- 
ican Boy,  in  Detroit. 


Fuller   Will   Advertise   Auto   School 

The  Toledo  office  of  the  Charles  H. 
Fuller  Company  has  secured  the  account 
of  Ae  Central  Auto  School,  Detroit 
Copy  will  appear  in  a  list  of  general  and 
farm  mediums. 


Spanish  and   German   Papers    .Vdmitted 
to  A.  N.  P.  A. 

La  Prensa,  of  New  York  City,  and  tlie 
New  Jersey  Freie  Zeituny,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  been  elected  to  active  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

Hopper   Agency    Places    Spray 
Advertising 

The  Hopper  Advertising  Agency.  New- 
York,  is  placing  advertising  for  the  Star 
Massage,  Shower  Spray,  maiuifactured  by 
the  Fitzgerald  Manufacturing  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn. 


Oklahoma   Agency   Advertises 
Moco   Co. 

The  Moco  Company  of  .\mcrica.  Oklu 
homa  City,  Okla.,  is  placing  its  advertis 
ing  through  the  Southwestern  Agency 
Oklahoma  City.  An  appropriation 
1921  will  be  determined  upon  witliin  lb 
next  sixtv  davs. 


tor 


Eureka  Vacuum   Cleaner  Account   With 
Brooke,    Smith    &    French 

The  Eureka  A'acuum  Cleaner  Company. 
of  Detroit,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
Brooke.  Smitli  &  French  of  the  same 
city.  Plans  are  imder  way  for  a  nev.- 
national  campaign. 


Penney   Sales  Increase   $3,126,288 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  reports  sales 
for  May,  1920,  $3,714,248,  an  increase  of 
Si  414872  over  same  month  of  iqig.  Snl  ■> 
from  January  i  to  date  $12,210,860, 
showing  a  gain  of  $3,126,288  over  the 
corresponding    five    months    last    year. 


Selling    Methods   in    Persia 

.Advertising  and  the  use  of  catalogues 
are  essential,  in  selling  to  Persian  manu- 
facturers, says  Commerce  Reports,  but  il 
is  necessary  to  have  the  goods  for  in- 
spection and  immediate  sale  and  delivery. 
It  is  important  for  salesmen  to  remember 
that  a  Persian  will  not  accept  a  propos'- 
tion  on  trust. 

New  Business  for  Manternach 

The  Buflfalo  branch  of  th^  Mantcniacb 
Company,  advertising  agents,  is  now  han- 
dling the  accounts  of  S.  J.  Sayers  &  Co., 
industrial  engineers  and  accountants,  and 
of  the  Syracuse  Sales  Company,  both  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


McCann  Adds  To  Frisco  Staff 

Recent  additions  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  'the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  in- 
clude J.  A.  Henderson  and  J.  E.  Eastman, 

Henderson  has  been  in  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  offices  of  the  H.  K.  Mc- 
Cann Company  for  some  years  and  is 
now  planning  accounts  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Eastman,  formerly  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner, has  joined  the  copy  department. 
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H.  Q.  Hawes  on  Eastern  Trip 

H.  Q.  Hawes,  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  H.  K.  Mc- 
Cann Company,  is  now  visiting  the  East. 
He  will  spend  part  of  his  time  at  the 
Cleveland  office  and  in  New  York. 


Made   Hotel   Advertising   Manager 

Harold  D.  Carsey,  who  was  tuitil  recently 
engaged  in  advertising  work  in  New  York 
city,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  pro- 
motion and  advertising  for  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  in  San  Francisco. 


Blake  Will  Handle  Publisher's 
Advertising 

J.  W.  Blake,  advertising,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  retained  by  a  new  publish- 
ing firm,  Fairfield  Publishers,  Inc.,  iio 
West  Fortieth  street,  New  York. 

The  new  concern,  capitalized  at  $75,000, 
will  market  its  books  exclusively  by  mail. 
William  G.  Clifford,  former  editor  of  /«- 
ternalionat  System,  is  president  of  the 
company,  and  Emil  H.  Sdiwed,  secretary 
and   treasurer. 


ETUQIDGE-  AtfN  o^  AQTIJTJ 

A/enr  Vorkc  Studiop         ChicaXo    Studios' 
25  East  26  '^^ Street        IfO  N.^ Dearborn  St. 
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Poster   Convention    at    St.    Louis 

Tht  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Association  at  St. 
Louis,  July  12  to  l6,  will  have  a  for- 
ward-looking aspect.  John  Sullivan,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  'the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  will  speak  on  "The 
Future  of  Advertising,"  Kervvin  H.  Ful- 
ton, of  the  Van  Beuren  and  New  York 
Bill  Posting  Company,  will  discuss  "The 
Future  of  Poster  Advertising" ;  H.  E. 
Fisk,  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Co.,  is  to 
tell  alx)iit  "The  Future  of  Poster  Plant 
Operation"  and  Homer  J.  Buckley,  of 
Buckley-Dement  &  Co.,  will  explain  "The 
Legislative  Prolilems  Confronting  .Adver- 
tisers." Other  speakers  are  scheduled  to 
speak  on  vital  topics.  Features  of  the 
convention  are  a  luncheon  to  lie  gi\en 
by  the  Anheuser-Busch  Company,  an  eve- 
ning trip  on  the  Mississippi  and  a  dinner- 
dance. 


Warfield    Agency    Advertiser    Changes 
Name 

William  Dutton  6c  Company,  HastingL-, 
Neb,,  has  placed  its  advertising  in  the 
hands  of  the  Warfield  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Ntli.,  with  an  initial  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000;  $30,000  of  which 
will  be  used  in  national  media  and  $20,000 
in  local  media.  This  same  concern  for- 
merly advertised  over  the  name  of  J.  H. 
Hane},-  Company  and  Frank  Rose  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Hastings.  The 
liusiness,  however,  is  owned  by  William 
Dutton,  who  with  increased  factory  facil- 
ities has  extended  the  firm's  activities. 


Levey   Opens   Permanent    Offices 

Harry  Levey,  who  established  in  record 
time  last  week  the  Harry  Levey  Service 
Corporation  with  complete  facilities  for 
producing   educational   films,   has    opened 


Girls,  girls,  girls — with  here  and  there  the  worka- 
day housewife,  or  the  dear  little  grandmother  who 
has  grown  old  gracefully.  Modem  advertising 
must  appeal  to  woman,  the  great  purchasing  agent 
of  the  home,  and  Mr.  Albert  Farrell's  charming 
types  have  given  his  work  a  wide  vogue. 


permanent  offices  at  1662  Broadway,  New 
York.  Already  the  company  has  almost 
completed  a  picture  for  the  Woodrow 
Manufacturing  Comjiany,  showing  the 
evolution  of  laundry  methods,  and  has 
lieguu  work  on  a  film  for  the  Cole  Mo- 
tor Car  Company,  depicting  the  evolution 
of  travel.  It  has  also  secured  an  order 
to  remodel  films  for  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

Will   Place  $100,000    Appropriation 
Direct 

The  Columbia  Steel  Tank  Compan.v, 
Kansas  City,  which  will  luve  an  appropri- 
ation of  about  $100,000  for  the  coming 
year,  has  decided  to  place  all  its  ad- 
vertising direct.  Paul  Sauer,  advertising 
director,  will   be  in   charge. 


Advertises   "Spring   Life" 

The  Merrill-Hamilton  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  is  now  advertising  "Spring 
Life,"  a  lubricant  for  springs,  through  the 
Finney  agency  in  that  city.  J.  G.  Gamble, 
vice-president  of  the  Merrill-Hamilton 
Company,   directs   the  advertising. 


Colorado    Springs    Advertising    Club 
Elects 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Colorado  Springs  elected  H.  H. 
Fawcett,  president;  A.  Vossmeyer,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  and  George  M. 
Le  Crone,  Jr.,  secretary.  Frank  E. 
Little  and  E.  .-X.  Powell,  with  the  offi- 
cers,   form    the    club's    directorate. 


New    Account    for    D'Arcy 

The  Watters  Corporation,  manufac- 
turing mechanical  business  systems,  has 
placed  its  advertising  appropriation  with 
the  D'Arcy  Advertising  (.0.  of 
Louis. 


St. 


Francis    J.    Best    General    Manager    of 
A.   A.  Vantine  &   Co. 

Francis  J.  Best  has  been  made  general 
manager  and  sales  manager  of  .\.  A.  Van- 
tine  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Best  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  Frank- 
lin, Simon  &  Co.,  and  previous  to  that 
held  that  position  for  four  years  at  Iv. 
H.  Macy  &  Co. 


AHi^T     FAB-iZf  ul^ 


Campaign    to    Protect    Investors 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St. 
Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  has  started  a  campaign 
to  advise  prospective  investors  regarding 
the  merits  of  various  financial  proposi- 
tions, primarily  to  guard  the  investing 
pulilic  against  frauds  and  misrepresenta- 
tion,   and   to  protect   legitimate   advertis- 


Diagraph    Co.    Places    Account 

The  Diagraph  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  stencil  machines,  has  placed  its  ad- 
vertising appropriation  with  the  Anfen- 
ger-Jacobson  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Advertises   for   Sunday    School 
Teachers 

The  Reverend  S.  A.  Coile,  pastor  of 
the  McCausland  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis,  is  advertising  in  the 
daily  papers  for  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  states  that  training  for  this  work  will 
be  given.  Classes  are  being  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Association  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Federation  of  St.  Louis. 
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Rotogravure,  Endorsed  by  Tire  Advertiser,  Has  Now 
Really  "Arrived"  As  a  Medium 

That  Is  the  Significance  of  the  Big  "Roto" 
Campaign  In  Which  the  B.  F.  (Joodrich  Company 
Is    Covering    the    Country    for    Silvertown    Tires 

An    Authorized    Interview    wilh 

E.  D.  GIBBS 

Directcr    nf    Adverlising.    B.    F.    Cudrich    Rubber    Co. 

Bv  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


GOODRICH  has  endorsed  roto- 
g^ravure !" 

That  word,  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspaper  offices  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  brought  to  the  pubHsh- 
eis  and  to  the  advertising  world  what 
was  probably  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
news  that  had  come  to  them  since  the 
price  of  print  paper  had  begun  to 
climb  and  Representative  Thompson 
has  launched  his  project  to  tax  adver- 
tising. 

"Goodrich  has  einlorsed  roto- 
gravure!"    What  tlid  it  mean? 

In  the  first — and  least  important — 
place,  that  practically  eveiy  news- 
paper in  the  country  having  a  Sun- 
day rotogravure  section  was  to  get 
a  full-page  contract  to  carry  the  Sil- 
\ertown  Cord  Tire  advertising  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company. 

More  significantly,  that  the  roto- 
gravure publishers  had  found  a  bell- 
weather  advertiser  to  lead  other  ad- 
vertisers into  the  rich  rotogravure 
field. 

Most  momentously,  that  roto- 
gravure had  "arrived"  as  a  medium 
for  the  biggest  and  best  in  national 
advertising. 


Today,  eveiyone  interested  in  ad- 
vertising knows  that  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Rubber  Company  is  covering  the 
countr}^  with  rotogravure,  carrying 
full  pages  of  copy  and  illustration 
that  stick  out  of  the  Sunday  news- 
paper like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb. 

Perhaps  all  of  those  interested  do 
not  realize  just  how  literally  "cov- 
ering the  country"  means  "covering 
the  country,"  do  not  know  that  the 
Silvertown  pages  have  gone  into  not 
merely  the  most  important  roto- 
gravure sections  in  key  cities,  but 
into  every  rotogravure  section  in 
every  city  that  boasts  one.  There 
are  just  two  or  three  exceptions  to 
that  rule  where  two  or  three  papers 
ha\e  been  left  out  of  the  schedule  to 
avoid  obvious  and  useless  duplica- 
tion. 

When  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany took  on  the  job  of  playing  bell- 
weather  to  national  advertisers  who 
have  been  watching  and  waiting  at 
the  door  of  the  rotogravure  depart- 
ment —  hesitating,  dubious  of  the 
power  of  rotogravure  advertising — 
looking  for  some  sign  to  tell  them 
that  the  "roto"  section  could  be  ac- 


cepted at  the  value  the  optimistic 
publisher  placed  upon  it — it  went  in- 
to the  lead  with  its  eyes  wide  open 
and  with  its  convictions  clinched  by 
the  findings  of  a  long  jieriod  of  ob- 
servation and  test.  The  venture  was 
not  an  "adventure."  It  was  the  out- 
growth of  two  years  of  experimen- 
tation and  the  product  of  an  invest- 
ment of  some  $10,000  in  anticipatory 
study  and  copy  preparation. 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  this  fact 
stands  back  of  the  venture  that 
should  give  value,  in  the  e\  es  of  other 
advertisers,  to  Goodrich's  endorse- 
ment of  rotogravure ;  not  the  mere 
fact  that  Goodrich  has  placed  a  cam- 
paign that,  for  power  and  propor- 
tions, has  never  before  been  remotely 
approached  in  rotogravure. 

NO  TIRE  ADVERTISER  IN   THE  FIELD 

Rotogravure  since  its  adoption  by 
the  first  pioneers  among  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  has  been  largely  a 
"no  man's  land"  in  the  sense  that 
no  man  has  gone  into  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  various  Sunday 
"roto"  sections  with  anything  like 
the  conviction  as  to  service  and  the 


Jour  Goodrich  Dealer 
oflers  you  i S'l'^'^"" " 
Cord  'lire  with  the 
conscious  pride  that  a 
good  merchant  has  in 
a  good  product. 


Ay 


jj  til  eriown  Cordjhv.s  have 
added  a  brand  new  word  to 
the  language  of  motoring 

^^ilccrtoLun 
-which  stands  for  service. 

Geodricli  Tiircs 

bcil  inlhelongnun 


THE  FIRST  cord  tire 
made  in  America  was 
a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the 
first  cord  tire  in  America— 
"^The  Silvertown  Cord 

Geodiricli  Tires 

Best  in  ihe  long  Run 


campaign   now 
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Los  Angeles  Biggest 
City  of  the  West ! 


From  an  editorial  in  the  Neiv  York  Times  of  June  13,   1920: 

"Los  Angeles  (present  population  575,000)  may  look  forward 
confidently  to  a  whole  million  in  another  decade  and  a  few  years. 

"Nowhere  is  there  more  luxury  which  the  eyes  of  everybody 
may  feast  upon,  and  nowhere  is  cultivated  nature  more  beautiful, 
it  might  be  called  the  City  of  Flowers,  the  City  of  Palms,  the 
Fairyland  City. 

"It  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  manufacturing  city,  but  the 
investments  in  meat  packing,  foundries,  machine  shops,  flour  and 
grist  mills,  lumber,  car  construction,  furniture,  canning,  confec- 
tionery and  scores  of  other  industries  are  vast.  Oil  and  salt  fields 
are  not  far  off.  With  San  Pedro  as  its  port,  Los  Angeles  dreams 
of  a  growing  foreigTi  commerce,  the  foundations  of  which  have 
already  been  laid.  Furthermore,  all  Southern  California  is  its 
maj'ket." 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is  the  Biggest 

Morning  and  Sunday  Paper  in  the 

Biggest  City  West  of  St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles  industries  and  the  neighboring  agricultural  region 
received  for  products  last  year 

$1,143,000,000 

The  Examiner's  weekday  circulation  is   10,000  copies  more  than 
its  weekday  contemporary's,  and 

70,000  copies  more 

than  its  Sunday 

contemporary's 


miner 


She  Great  Ncwsp&per 


sue  (Jreat  .Southwest 


M.  D.  HUNTON, 

1834  B'way,  New  York,  X.  V. 


M.  F.  IHMSEX, 
Publisher 


WM.  H.  WILSON. 
909  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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confidence  as  to  results  with  which 
he  approaches  the  field  of  black 
and  white  and  the  field  of  color. 
"  Roto "  section  atlvertising  in  tho 
newspaper  represents  an  investment 
of  considerabl\-  more  money  than  is 
called  for  by  the  use  of  black  and 
white  space  of  the  same  proportions 
in  other  sections  and  there  has  been 
much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  dif- 
ference in.  cost  was  justified  by  the 
difference  in  results.  Advertisers 
have  not,  excejit  in  a  few  notable 
instances,  been  thoroughly  "sold"  on 
the  superiority  of  the  next-to-pic- 
ture-matter   position    over   the-next- 


reading-matter  place.  They  have 
gone  out  into  this  no  man's  land  for 
a  while,  and  hung  on  somewhat  loose- 
1\ ,  unsystematically,  without  "dig- 
ging in,"  and  sometimes  have  gone 
back  to  their  old  intrenched  positions 
in  black  and  white  with  no  very  de- 
finite convictions  arrived  at  and  hav- 
ing made  no  adecjuate  survey  of  pos- 
sibilities or  results.  Advertisers  of 
luxuries,  toilet  articles,  commodities 
that  appeal  to  women,  have  been  the 
most  consistent  users  of  rotogravure. 
Another  full-page  close  to  a  Silver- 
town  page  in  a  metropolitan  roto- 
gravure section  lying  on  mv  desk  at 


■  The  Tiag-conientlqft-driedTaper  at  (he  Reasoiiable Price ' 


'X^HERE  are  many  jobs  on  which  a 
paper  of  pleasing  color  is  desired.  In 
addition  to  the  whitest  white,  SYS- 
TEMS BOND  is  made  in  these  attrac- 
tive colors — pink,  blue,  green,  canary, 
buff,  goldenrod. 

Whatever  color  you  choose,  you  can 
always  depend  on  the  character  of 
this  paper. 

A  request  will  bring  samples. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


AllVF.RTlSI.Ni;    &     SlCl.l.lNij 

this  moment  advertises  a  well-known 
soap  to  unprove  the  complexion. 

\\'hen,  some  tmie  ago,  William  H. 
Rankin,  who  handles  the  Uoodricli 
advertising  account,  and  1  together 
arrived  ai  the  conviction  that  roto- 
gravure was  an  appropriate  mediuiii 
lor  the  advertising  of  automobile 
tires,  particularly  of  Silvertown  Cord 
Tires,  our  thought  was,  in  effect, 
this: 

bilvertown  ought  to  be  m  roto- 
gravure. Rotogravure  seemed  to  of- 
ler  a  held  of  tremendous  possibil- 
ities for  a  tire  advertiser  like  the  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  a  held  that 
no  tire  advertiser  had  yet  taken  ad- 
\ antage  of.  Siuertown  is  America's 
lirst  and  best-known  cord  tire.  Its 
name  means  character,  superior  ma- 
terials, and  superior  workmanship  to 
every  user  of  automobile  tires  in  the 
United  States.  We  did  not  want  to 
'  gild  the  lily"  by  starting  a  cam- 
jjaign  with  "quality"  as  our  copy  ap- 
peal. It  wasn't  necessary.  It  would 
not  even  be  wise — just  as  it  woukl 
not  be  wise  for  Tihany  suddenly  to 
begin  to  run  advertising  Tiffany  qual- 
ity. The  name  has  long  been  guar- 
antee enough  in  both  cases.  To  "too 
much  protest "'  would  be  to  weaken 
the  strength  of  that  guarantee. 

A   PLUS   EFp-ORT 

On  the  other  hand,  Silvertown 
(jught  to  get  the  beneht  of  the  dis- 
tinction, the  unspoken  quality  appeal, 
that  would  come  from  a  place  in  the 
country's  rotogravure  sections.  A 
distinguished  tire  advertised  in  a  dis- 
tinguished medium  that's  what  we 
wanted  to  see.  It  seemed  to  us  some- 
thing that,  when  seen  by  tire  users, 
would  carry  its  own  message  as  to 
quality,  as  to  the  position  of  Silver- 
towns  among  tires  and  would  lift  us 
right  out  of  the  ruck  and  up  above 
the  common  level  of  tire  advertising. 

So  Silvertowns  went  into  roto- 
gravure. Xot  right  away.  Xot  for 
many  months  and  not,  as  I  have  in- 
timated, until  we  had  spent  $io,ooo 
in  preparation  for  its  entry  into  this 
new  and — by  tire  manufacturers — 
untried  field.  Another  very  import- 
ant point  is  that  it  did  not  make  the 
\enture  at  the  expense  of  advertis- 
ing in  other  media.  Our  rotogravure 
publicity  represents  a  plus  effort.  It 
is  a  superstructure  on  the  well-con- 
structed edifice  of  Goodrich  advertis- 
ing and,  as  such,  follows  the  estab- 
lished principles  upon  which  we  have 
built  that  adxertising. 

I  shall  not  say  that  we  have 
achieved  the  perfect  rotogravure  ad- 
vertisement. Advertising  is  always 
progressing  and  always  setting  its 
goal   further  ahead.     I  am  satisfied 
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that  our  rotogravure  copy  is  follow- 
ing along  the  lines  that  we  have 
ftiund  most  result ful. 

Naturally,  in  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tion we  are  hitching  our  wagon 
to  pictures.  1  am  a  tirm  heliever 
in  the  pulling  power  of  the  picture 
wherever  it  appears  and  so  the 
ajipeal  of  the  rotogravure  to  me 
lias  been  an  especiail}'  strong  one. 
Ever}-  Sunday  1  see  Air.  Ordinary 
Citizen  and  Airs.  Ordinary  Citizen 
leach  first  for  the  "rote"  when  the 
Sunday  paper  arrives  on  their  table. 
This  appetite  for  "pictures  first"  tie^ 
up  with  the  thought  back  of  our  roto- 
gravure advertising:  advertising  m 
the  picture  section,  the  dominating 
section  of  the  paper,  the  advertising 
itself  dominated  by  a  picture.  Our 
pages  average  just  about  thirty  words 
of  copy — no  more.  Tjpical  of  the 
series  is  the  copy  that  appears  in  the 
initial  page : 

The  first  cord  tire  made  in  Amer- 
ica was  a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the  first  cord 
tire  in  America  —  the  Silvertown 
Cord. 

Each  layout  conveys  a  single 
thought  to  the  tire  user.  Another 
says  to  him : 

On  the  same  road  with  jour  new 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires,  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  Silvertown  Cords  of 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  still 
delivering   tlie  miles. 

A  third  seeks  to  put  across  the 
sound,  healthy  self-confidence  of  the 
Goodrich  Company,  not  with  super- 
latixes,  but  with  the  simple  state- 
ment that : 

If  a  better  tire  than  the  Silver- 
town  Cord  is  ever  made  it  will 
still  be  a  Silvertown  Cord  and 
Goodrich  will  make  it. 

Tube  advertising,  which  is  also  go- 
ing to  into  this  series,  follows  identi- 
cal lines: 

Vcu  ha\e  only  to  use  a  Goodrich 
Red  Tulie  to  realize  that  Goodrich 
knows  how  to  put  long  life  into 
rubber  and  keep  it  there.  Good- 
rich has  THE  tube. 

So  much  for  the  copy,  which  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  least  important 
part  of  the  ensemble.  Our  problem 
was  not  with  the  copy,  but  with  the 
picture.  What  type  of  pictures  would 
serve  us  best  ?  The  type  we  selected 
might  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  of- 
fered us  no  problem  whatever.  But 
the  "seeming"  doesn't  outlast  that 
first  glance.  We  decided  to  show  in 
our  advertisements  one  man — or  wo- 
man —  and  one  Silvertown  tire  —  or 
inner  tube.  If  you  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  posing  models  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  30U  know  some- 


thing of  our  problems.  In  the  series 
as  planned  we  required  sudr  char- 
acters as  a  tj'pical  cltaufl^eur,  a  golfer, 
a  dealer,  a  garage  worker  and  several 
lypes  of  men  and  women  who  looked 
like  average  American  men  and  wo- 
men whom  you  might  expect  to  find 
riding  on  Silvertown  tires.  There 
were  to  be  fourteen  of  these  charac- 
ters in  all.  To  find  that  fourteen  we 
had  to  pose  250  models,  to  pose  sev- 
eral of  them  many  times  and  to  pose 
many  times  the  tire  on  which  they 
lean  in  the  pictures,  the  upper  half 
sweeping  in  an  aix  across  the  page. 
That  accounted  for  some  of  the  $10,- 
000  spent  in  preparing  the  series. 


We  went  to  this  trouble,  tried, 
changed,  and  tried  again,  because  we 
were  determined  that  the  series  in 
completion  should  correspond  with 
the  series  in  projection  ;  that  it  should 
faithfully  represent  our  ideals  in  ro- 
togravure advertising  and  that  in  go- 
ing into  this  new  field  we  should  go 
into  it  right.  We  think  the  results 
— the  pictures  of  the  men  and  women 
who  look  like  real  "regular"  men 
and  women,  the  strong,  dominating 
impression  of  the  tire,  the  short,  epi- 
gramatic  copy  that  clinches  the  ap- 
peal of  the  illustration — particularly 
adapted  to  rotogravure.  To  get  ex- 
actly what  we  wanted  we  were  will- 


'The  Way  I  Figure  It 
The  Theatre  Magazine 
Ranks  Third.   Congratulations!" 


The  business  Manager  of  one  of 
to-day's  leading  magazines  wrote 
this  to  the  publisher  of  the 

Thedtrefld^zine 

FOR  pastime  on  a  railroad  journey  he  was 
figuring  increases  in  advertising  gained  by 
prominent  magazines.  •'  To  my  amazement  he 
says,  "  I  found  eight  out  of  fifty-eight  publi- 
cations   showed    better  than    100*^7)    increase." 


jThe  increase  sho^rn  by 
THE   THEATRE  MAGAZiNE 
is   over   two   hundred   per  cent! 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  progressive 
advertisers  who  want  to  address  a  purchasing 
public  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Theatre 
Magazine  is  reaching  an  interested,  cultured, 
acquisitive  audience. 

Advertising  in  the  Theatre 
Magazine  builds  prestige  and 
brings  results.  A  campaign 
without  it  is  incomplete. 


ThedtreMd^zine 


6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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ing  to  take  the  same  amount  of  trou- 
ble that  we  took  with  our  famous  il- 
luminated sign  at  Forty-second  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  the 
busiest  corner  in  the  world,  which, 
as  I  remember,  was  repainted  six 
times,  and  the  flood  lights  of  which 
were  changed  ten  times  before  we 
O.K.'d  that  representation  of  the 
mythical  town  of  Silvertown. 

The  first  picture  of  the  Goodrich 
rotogravure  series  appeared  on  Sun- 
day, IMa}-  30.  This  advertising 
marks,  beyond  question,  one  of  the 
most  radical  departures  and  pro- 
gressive steps  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  tire  advertising.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  each  picture  will  be  read 
by  not  less  than  5,000,000  persons 
each  week.  The  series  will  continue 
throughout  the  months  of  June,  Jui}- 
and  August.  The  publishers  of  the 
newspapers  in  which  this  advertising 
will  appear  have  assured  us  of  then- 
heartiest  cooperation  to  make  the 
campaign  the  biggest  kind  of  a  suc- 
cess. Is  it  not  to  their  interests  as 
well  as  to  ours  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed ?  I  may  say,  not  as  advertising- 
director  for  Silvertown  tires,  but  as 
an  advertising  man  watching  the 
progress  of  advertising  in  America, 
that  the  day  upon  which  Mr.  Rankin 
and  I  called  thirty-two  newspaper 
representatives  together  in  Chicago 
and  announced  to  them  that  the  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company  was  going  to 
cover  the  country  with  a  full-page 
rotogravure  advertising  campaign 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  rotogravure. 


Stanley    Balmer    Knox 

Stanley  Balmer  Kiio.x,  sales  engineer 
and  member  of  a  prominent  family  of 
Brooklyn,  died  Wednesday  at  his  home  ni 
W'antagh,  L.   I. 


Douglas  Motors   Uses  Two  Agencies 

The  Douglas  Alotors  Company,  Omaha, 
Xeb.,  is  placing  part  of  its  advertising 
through  the  Southwestern  Advertising 
Company,  Oklahoma  Citj",  and  part 
through  the  Omaha  office  of  the  Poots- 
Turnbull  Companj-. 


Griffith   Incorporates   Film   Company 

The  motion  picture  production  busi- 
ness which  has  been  conducted  by  David 
\\ .  Griffith  has  been  incorporated  under 
Maryland  laws  as  D.  W'.-  Griffith,  Inc. 
The  new  company  acquires  all  the  as- 
sets of  the  business,  including  481^  acres 
of  land  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  with  the 
Griffith  studio  and  equipment,  ownership 
of  a  large  number  of  productions  al- 
ready released,  productions  in  process, 
contracts  with  distributing  companies, 
stars  and  specialists  in  each  branch  of 
the  industry. 

The  new  corporation  will  have  500,000 
shares  of  stock,  of  which  125,000  shares 
will  be  Class  A  and  375,000  shares  Class 
B,  both  -without  par  value.  In  payment 
for  the  assets  of  his  business  Mr.  Griffith 
will  receive  all  of  the  Class  B   stock. 


Tire  Sales  Will  Exceed  a  Billion 
Dollars 

Remarkable  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry  during  the  last  four  years  and  es- 
pecially since  the  close  of  tlie  war  is  re- 
flected in  the  expanding  production  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  rubber  compa- 
nies, says  the  11 'a!!  Street  Journal. 
^  Total  sales  of  rubber  tires  in  the  United 
States  this  year  will  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 
In  1916  they  were  less  than  $500,000,000. 
In  the  current  year  approximately  40.000,- 
000  tires  will  be  produced,  compared  with 
18,500,000  in  1916.  In  addition,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  footwear, 
clothing  and  mechanical  goods  will  be 
turned  out. 

Net  sales  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  for  1920  is  estimated  at  $300,- 
000,000;  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  $225,000,000,  and  $210,000,000 
for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Man  Resigns 

Charles  X.  Fleming,  who  until  recently 
was  advertising  manager  of  La  Capitate, 
an  Italian  newspaper  published  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  printing  and  bookbinding  department 
of  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  Inc.,  in 
that  cir\-. 


A  Novel  Sale  Advertisement 

Hale's  of  Sacramento,  in  a  recent  ad- 
\ertising,  offered  free  tickets  to  the  per- 
formances of  "Keep  Her  Smiling"  to  the 
first  seventy-five  people  who  turned  into 
the  store  the  greatest  number  of  correc- 
tions to  typographical  errors  purposely  left 
in  a  full-page  newspaper  advertisement. 
The  advertisement  called  attention  to  nu- 
merous articles  contemplated  to  keep  va- 
rious members  of  the  family  "smiling" 
and  made  the  subjects  of  a  sale  e\cnl. 

How  Henry  Ford  Advertises 

Henry  Ford  is  always  advertising  in  an 
luiconyentional  way,  says  Minnesota  Ad- 
vertising. He  seems  to  be  prejudiced 
against  the  accepted  mediums,  such  as 
the  magazines,  newspapers,  billboards  and 
card  cards,  and  yet  each  year  his  advertis- 
ing bill  is  fully  as  large  as  any  of  our 
leading  national  advertisers. 

One  year  it  was  his  $5  a  day  minimum 
wage.  At  another  time  it  was  his  peace 
ship. 

Last  year  it  was  his  libel  suit.  Again 
it  was  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  these 
forms  of  advertising  produces  results  is 
a  question,  but  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  like 
them. 

His  latest  departure  in  the  realm  of  ad- 
\ertising,  of  a  unique  nature,  is  the  Ford 
Educational  Weekly.  Most  patrons  of  the 
movie  theaters  have  seen  one  or  more 
editions  of  this  weekly.  Each  one  is  on 
some  subject  widely  at  variance  with  the 
previous  subject,  and  none  of  them  have 
anything  to  do  with  Ford  cars. 

The  only  place  where  the  Ford  comes 
into  it,  is  in  the  title  which  reads,  "Dis- 
tributed by  the  Ford  Motor  Company." 
This  is  certainly  indirect  advertising,  but 
the  distribution  of  it  costs  Mr.  Ford  noth- 
ing. The  only  expense  is  the  preparation. 
The  theaters  that  contract  for  this  service 
pay  $1  a  month  or  25  cents  a  film. 

If  the  preparation  of  each  film  costs 
$10,000,  fifty-two  ifilms  would  cost  $520,- 
000,  which  is  not  a  large  appropriation  for 
a  concern  doing  the  volume  of  business 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is.  This  is 
an  odd  form  of  advertising,  but  as  we 
Slated  above,  Mr.  Ford  does  not  seem  to 
care  to  use  the  accepted  mediums. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

Sam  Brown  Hated  Advertising 

Sam  Brown  hated  advertising !  He 
despised  the  circular  that  was  placed  on 
his  disk,  and  he  disliked  the  ads  in  the 
street  cars.  He  detested  the  newspapers 
that  shrieked  "Bargains  to-day"  and  he 
wished  all  advertising  houses,  advertisers 
and  advertising  solicitors  were  in  Hades. 
Sam  Brown  was  an  ordinary  man,  but  he 
was  obstinate.  He  abhorred  publicity  and 
he  knew  it.  But  one  night  he  saw  a  great 
light.  He  had  a  dream.  And  this  is  what 
he  dreamed : 

That  he  awoke  one  morning  in  a  world 
that  was  tree  from  advertising.  He  went 
to  the  grocer  to  purchase  some  breakfast 
tood  for  his  wife.  All  the  grocer's  goods 
were  put  up  in  plain  packages.  Sam 
looked  around.  He  couldn't  remember 
the  name  of  the  stuff,  took  the  first  thing 
handed  him  and  got  the  deuce  from  his 
wife.  Out  on  the  street  the  cars  shot  by, 
with  no  names  on  them.  Sam  took  a 
chance  and  boarded  the  wrong  one.  Got 
off  at  the  wrong  street,  because  the  con- 
ductor did  not  shout  out  the  street  names. 
In  his  othce  building  he  enters  a  mani- 
cure shop  instead  oi  his  own.  There 
were  no  signs  on  the  doors.  He  had  to 
walk  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  floor, 
as  It  was  against  the  rules  of  the  elevator 
boy  to  call  Hoors. 

-^t  his  desk  he  fumed.  Where  was  the 
mailman?  Oh!  there  was  only  one  mail 
a  day,  as  the  mail  was  very  light  since 
advertising  was  prohibited.  Where's 
the  phone  book?  Xot  allowed;  its  adver- 
tising. Bring  in  the  letter  from  Smith  & 
Co.  The  poor  stenographer  could  not  find 
it.  There  were  no  names  on  any  of  the 
letterheads. 

Sam  Brown  started  to  kick.  Xo  adver- 
tising? How  could  he  tell  what  show 
was  in  town.  How  could  he  pick  out  his 
favorite  hrand  of  cigars  without  the 
1-ands  around  them. 

And  where  was  his  little  cigar  cutter? 
Sam  started  to  figure  it  out.  Where  was 
that  little  silver  pencil  that  the  jeweler 
presented  to  him?  It  was  a  little  souvenir 
when  he  made  some  purchase.  Gone,  too. 
.All  those  little  desk  blotters,  match  stands, 
pin  trays  and  rulers,  those  little  useful 
gifts  from  his  business  friends  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Xon-Ad-Society.  What 
day  was  it?  Xo  calendar?  Of  course 
not.  that  was  advertising. 

That  was  too  much ;  it  infringed  on 
Sam's  personal  affairs.  Sam  thought. 
Maybe  there  w-as  some  good  in  advertis- 
ing. Perhaps  he  was  wrong  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  right.  Those  little  gifts 
that  he  treasured  so  were  gone.  He  had 
never  thought  of  those  as  advertising. 
They  always  come  under  the  head  of  gifts 
from  appreciative  folks  to  whom  he 
had  always  given  his  business.  It's 
a  shame  !  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
advertising.  Something  ought  to  be  done. 
Then  Big  Ben,  the  alarm  clock,  and 
Sam  Brown  awoke  again  upon  a  world 
full  of  advertising.  But  he  had  seen  a 
great  light,  and  he  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate advertising. — Record,  Potoinae,  111. 


United  States  Clocks  Are  in  Demand 

Cuba,  South  American  countries,  Japan 
and  India  continue  as  fruitful  export 
iic.'ds  for  the  manufacturers  of  American 
clocks.  Japan,  however,  is  taking  on'y 
higii  grade  timepieces,  according  to  im- 
porters, as  she  produces  cheap  clocks  in 
her  own  factories.  Exporters  to  Japan 
are  careful  whom  they  sell  now,  as 
some  Japanese  buyers  have  turned  out  to 
be  prolific  imitators  of  the  American 
product. 
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emembrance 
verlising 


**Yes,  A  Present  From  My  Grocer — Catne  Last  Week 
With  A  Sack  of  Snowflake." 

Achieving  a  friendlv  intimacy  forbidden  less  generous  forms  of  sales  effort. 
Remembrance  Advertising  sturdily  builds  business  by  quietly  building  Good  Will. 

It  deftly  avoids  the  wearving,  self-centered  appeal  "Buy,  buy  of  me." 
Instead  it  savs  quite  simply,  "Thank  you  so  much.  Please  come  again;"  thus 
awakening  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude  more  powerful  than  the  most  vigorous  sales 
argument;  and  — if  the  choice  of  the  gift  be  intelligently  made  — measuring  its  life, 
not  in  moments,  but  in  months,  even  years. 

In  the  world's  largest  institution  of  its  kind,  Brown  and  Bigelow  design  and 
produce  a  worthv  line  of  Good  Will  gifts  —  the  Dust  Cap  here  shown  and  other 
useful  Cloth  specialties  —  warm-hearted  Holiday  Business  Greetings — worth-while 
desk  and  pocket  articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather — choice  Calendars  of  rare  har- 
mony and  beauty. 

They  ha\'e  enlisted  a  thousand  skilled  workers  in  the  pleasant  task  of  making 
business  relations  more  friendlv.  For  sixty-five  thousand  appreciative  clients  they 
are  building  the  Good  Will  that  makes  next  year's  business  more  than  an  accident. 


Bi^own  6=  Bigelow  — Quality  Park  — Saint  Paul 
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Abvertising  &  Selling 


were  supplied  to  the  Junior  club  as 
well  as  the  school.  The  Juniors 
take  part  in  the  programs  them- 
selves  for  the  most   part. 

Besides  this  co-operation,  the 
Senior  club  helps  place  the  students 
when  they  graduate.  Calls  are  re- 
ceived from  newspapers,  and  from 
many  businesses  desiring  }oung  men 
trained  in  advertising  and  salesman- 
ship. 

ALLIED    WITH     CHAMBER    OF 

COMMERCE 

Many  of  the  bo.\s.  like  their  three 
delegates  to  the  convention,  are  also 
members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There,  as  members  of 
the  Junior  Advertising  Club,  they 
form  the  first  of  four  bureaus  which 
is  known  as  the  Advertising  and 
Selling  Bureau.  This  group  makes 
trips  through  publishing  houses  and 
other  places  of  industrial  activity 
where  it  listens  to  talks  and  dem- 
onstrations along  many  lines. 

These  trips,  lectures  and  club 
meetings  are  helpful  and  interesting, 
they  vitalize  the  school  class  work, 
and  the  juniors  are  ven-  grateful. 
Commenting  on  a  lecture  which  the 
club  had  heard,  the  youthful  Mr. 
Lebowitz  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Benefits  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  Movement,"  says:  "Our  text- 
book also  discussed  these  three 
classes  of  advertising  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  buyer  and  the  ad- 
vertising but  I  am  sure  that  we  got 
more  from  Mr.  Hargrave  than  from 
Mr.  Starch,  the  author  of  our  text- 
book." 

So  successful  has  the  Des  Moines 
Junior  Advertising  Club  proved 
"that,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  E.  N.  Hopkins  and  his  com- 
mittee have  been  engaged  in  spread- 
ing the  movement  nationally.  The 
idea  has  received  the  ap>proval  of 
E.  T.  Meredith,  who  said  he  was 
for  it,  "from  the  word  'go',"  and 
of  C.  A.  Baumgart,  who  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  Iowa,  has  co-operated  with  the 
movement.  These  endorsements  and 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
High  School  Junior  Advertising 
Club  has  been  put  in  booklet  form. 
When  explained  to  the  Club  Secre- 
taries Conference  at  Indianapolis 
during  the  convention  the  secretaries 
were  greatly  impressed.  They  as- 
sured co-operation  and  passed  a  mo- 
tion asked  that  matter  giving  details 
of  the  work  be  mailed  to  them.  At 
Shenandoah  and  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
the  advertising  clubs  have  already 
joined  the  movement. 


Ellis    Succeeds    Millis    In    Indianapolis 
"News"  Advertising   Office 

Tracy  \V.  Ellis  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant advertising  manager  of  the  India- 
napolis Xcivs  by  Frank  T.  Carroll,  'man- 
ager of  advertising.     Air.  Ellis  will  have 
charge  of   the   local 
display    advertising. 
This    is    a    position 
which   he   has    been 
hlling  during  the 
past    few   months 
while     Fred     Millis, 
formerly    a  s- 
sistant      advertising 
manager,   was   on   a 
leave  of  absence  to 
act  as  executive  sec- 
retary  of    the   Con- 
\ention    Board   in 
charge    of    the 
W  o  r  1  d's   .\  d  v  e  r- 
rKALV  w.   LLLls     ,ising  Convention 
which  was  held  in  Indianapolis  in  June. 
Mr.   Millis  has   resigned   from  the  Xcws 
to  become  director  of  promotion  for  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
display  staff  of  the  A'l'Jw  for  five  years. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  a  classified  so- 
licitor on  the  paper,  having  come  there 
from  the  Indianapolis  Sun. 


Wales  Adds  Conlin  to  Staff 

Edward  C.  Conlin,  for  fifteen  years  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Frank 
A.  Munsey  Company,  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wales  Advertising  Company 
staff  and  will  specialize  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  campaigns. 


William  H.  Muldoon  Dies  at  73 

William  H.  Muldoon,  veteran  New  York 
ncwspaperinan,  died  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn on  July  I,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Mr.  Muldoon  began  his  long  journalis- 
tic career  in  1869.  When  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  was  made  city  editor 
of  the  Brookljni  Standard  Union,  the 
youngest  holder  of  that  position  in  the 
paper's  historj-.  Later  he  became  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  From 
1893  to  1896  he  served  as  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Eagle  to  write  special  articles.  He 
continued  his  writing  for  various  papers 
until   last  winter. 

'  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Muldoon  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Department  and  has  held  that  position 
ever  since. 


One  More  Railroad  Account  for  Kelley 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  has  engaged  the  services  of  the 
Martin  \'.  Kelley  Company  to  conduct  its 
advertising  campaign.  The  account  will 
be  handled  through  the  agency's  Chicago 
ofiice. 


Standard  Advertising  Company 
Expands 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Standard  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital stock  from  $150,000  to  $450,000.  The 
majority  of  the  stockholders  are  said  to 
be  merchant-customers  of  the  concern. 


H.  C.  Daych  Resigns 

H.  C.  Daych  has  resigned  as  eastern 
advertising  manager  of  Associated  Ad- 
vertising to  join  an  advertising  agencv 
now  being   organized. 


Poster  Company  Increases  Capital 

The  Poster  Advertising  Company,  New 
York  city,  has  increased  its  capital  fronr* 
$98,000  to  $250,000. 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  Sales  Increase 
Nearly  $23,000,000 

Sales  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  were  $65,884,- 
721,  against  $43,055,584  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year. 


Kansas   City   "Star"   Goes    Up 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  increased  its 
subscription  rates  in  local  and  suburban 
territory  to  20  cents  a  week  and  to  30 
cents  for  all  outside  territory.  Rapidly 
mounting  costs  in  new'spaper  production, 
paper,  and  the  new  advance  in  the  postage 
rate  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  in- 
crease. 


Del    Monte    Advertising    Wins    Prize 

The  cup  offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  for  the  best  indivi- 
dual exhibit  of  advertising  each  year  has 
been  awarded  to  the  advertising  display 
for  Del  Monte  products.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond year  that  this  advertiser  has  won 
the  cup. 


Walter  Campbell  Taylor 

Walter  Campbell  Taylor,  journalist  and 
economist,  died  on  Sunday  at  his  home  in 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  He  had  been  edi- 
tor of  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Blade,  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Gazette  of  St.  Louis;  the  Shoe  Depart-, 
ment  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  New 
York,  and  later  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  of   Boston. 


Breitwieser,  Editor,  "Western  Adver- 
tising" 

Joseph  V.  Breitwieser  professor  of  ad- 
vertising at  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  made  editor  of  Western  Ad- 
vertising to  succeed  Hugo  E.  Agnew.  Mr. 
Agnew  has  joined  the  Department  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Marketing  at  New  York 
Universitv. 


Advertising  Man  Made  Secretary 

Paul  X.  White,  director  of  publicity  for 
Hamilton  B.  Wills,  New  York,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  Hamilton  B.  Wills  & 
Co.,  which  has  taken  over  Mr.  Wills'  busi- 
ness and  assets. 


McCrory   Sales  Increase  20   Percent 

The  McCrory  Stores  Corporation  re- 
ports sales  as  follows :  For  May,  1920, 
$1,099,200,  against  $913,707  in  1919,  an  in- 
crease of  20.30  per  cent.  For  the  year  to 
May  30,  the  sales  were  $5,063,704,  against 
$4,192,684  in  1919,  or  20.78  per  cent  more. 


International    Advertiser    Changes 
Name 

The  Inland  Machine  W'orks  of  St. 
Louis,  large  international  advertiser,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Stark  Inland  Ma- 
chine Works,  taking  the  name  of  its  pres- 
ident and  principal  stockholder,  Ottmar 
Stark. 


New  Campaign  for  Charms 

The  Charms  Company,  Newark,  N.  ].. 
through  the  media  of  car  advertising  in 
practically-  even,-  state,  will  soon  introduce 
a  new  size  of  their  fruit  tablets  to  be 
known   as   Banquet   Charms. 
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Good.  Better.  Best. 
Never  let  it  rest ; 

Till  the  Good  is  Better 
And  tlie  Better  Best. 

Copyright 


!\Iartin  Ui.i.max 
Manag'my  Artist 

Clydi:  a.  Criswell 
Sales  Manager 

Edward  \'.  Johnsox 
Art  Director 


GOTHAM  STUDIOS  INC.,      lU  East  24th  Street       New  York 
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"vVe  desire  to  employ  a  high  grade  salesman 
in  tne  Crtpaciiy  of  assistant  sales  manager.  We 
want  a  man  of  pleasing  personality,  initiative 
and  constructive  ability.  In  fact,  quite  gener- 
ally experienced,  preferably  in  canned  goods 
and  dried  truu.  nc  must  be  able  to  equip 
and  handle  retail  salesmen;  be  a  good  corres- 
pondent; not  too  old  to  adjust  himself  to  new 
surroundings  and  be  willing  to  work  hard.  To 
such  a  man  the  possibilities  in  this  position  are 
limited  only  by  his  ability.  \Vc  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  a  man  who  can  qualify.  We 
offer  congenial  surroundings  with  a  growing 
organization.  If  you  can  stand  the  acid  test, 
address  PICKERELL  &  CRAIG  CO..  INC., 
Louisville,    Ky." 


Underwear  ^Hosier)^ 
Review 


The  Woman  '5  Viewpoint 

backed   by   a  long  experience 

in  all   branches  of 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

COPY  SERVICE  BOOKLETS 

MINNA  HALL  SIMMONS 

15  West  38th  Street 

Room    1205 

PHONE  GREELEY   5,S96 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
C«lalog3,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Office 
Systems,  Money  Saying  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  I  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18th  St.,  New  York  C:t  J 


We  •pecialixe  in  house  ta  boiu« 
diatributinff  of 

Adyertiting  Literature 

•nd  Advertising  Samples 

We  solicit  70ur  account 

JAMES  T.   CASSIDY 

io6  No.   Front  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Write  for  our   paper  "FACTS" 


Cordage   Companies    Form   Association 

.\  iiumlicr  or  prominent  cordage  com- 
panies have  organized  a  cordage  institute, 
with  headquarters  at  52  Broadway,  New- 
York.  In  announcing  the  new  organiza- 
tion, J.  S.  McDaniel,  secretary,  said  that 
it  was  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  Textile 
Alliance,  the  Rubber  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  similar  trade  groups,  one  purpose 
being  10  make  the  association  national  in 
scope. 

Among  the  companies  affiliatcil  with  the 
institute  are  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, the  W'hitlock  Cordage  Company,  the 
Xew  Bedford  Cordage  Company,  the  Co- 
lumbian Rope  Company,  the  \Vall  Rope 
Works,  Inc.,  the  Consumers'  Cordage 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  R.  A.  Kelly  Company 
and  the  Hoover  &  Allison  Company. 

Officers  elected  at  a  meeting  on  June  17 
are :  F.  C.  Holmes,  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  president;  H.  A.  Whitlock,  vice- 
president.  These  men,  with  F.  A.  Bryant, 
of  the  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company, 
compose  the  executive  committee.  Mr. 
McDaniel  was  formerly  with  the  National 
Terra  Cotta  Societj-.  Gilbert  H.  Mon- 
tague will  act  as  attorney  for  the  institule. 


World    Press    Congress    Postponed 

Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, president  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World,  has  announced  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  congress,  in  conference 
with  the  New  South  Wales  Government, 
lias  reset  the  date  of  the  congress  fo 
.March-April,  1921.  Various  conflicting 
\\  orld  meetings  and  other  apparently  un- 
axoidable  conditions  for  the  present  year 
made  the  postponement  of  the  congress 
session  appear  desirable  to  the  host  Gov- 
ernment and  the  executive  committee. 
.\ppointments  of  delc.eates  heretofore 
made  will  hold  for  the  1921  session.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  new  program  will  be  issued 
in    llie   July   congress   bulletin. 


Sample   Fair   at   Prague   in   September 

The  city  of  Prague  has  established  an 
institution  for  commercial  fairs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fairs  held  in  Leipzig,  Ger- 
m.any,  and  Lyons,  France,  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak  Legation  at  Washington  has  an- 
nounced. Every  spring  and  fall  sample 
exhibits  will  be  held,  and  manufactureers 
and  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world    will    participate. 

The  next  fair  will  be  held  September  5 
to  28  of  this  year,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Government  is  particularly  desirous  of  in- 
teresting .\merican  business  iiUcrests  'n 
the  event. 

English  International  Exhibit  in   Fall 

The  twenty^fourth  international  exhi- 
bition and  market  of  the  grocery,  provi- 
sions, oil  and  Italian  warehouse  and  allied 
trades  will  open  on  September  18,  1920,  in 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  Eng- 
land, and  continue  for  one  week.  The 
exhiliition  covers  fittings,  fixtures,  ma- 
cliinery,  food  products,  raw  materials, 
general  equipments  and  accessories  for 
use  in  the  trades  named  and  all  their  al- 
lied industries,  and  is,  as  stated,  interna- 
tional in  character. 

A  copy  of  the  application  blank  used 
and  a  diagram  of  the  exhibition  floor  have 


AiivKUTisiNi;  &  Skluni; 

l>een  supphed  by  Consul  General  W.  Stan- 
ley HoUis,  of  London,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  ujon  reter- 
rnig  to  file  No.  3754. 


Catalogues   Wanted  in  Armenia 

A  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry 
has  recently  been  organized  in  Erivan,  the 
capital  of  Armenia.  This  body  is  espe- 
cially desirous  of  encouraging  in  every 
way  possible  close  trade  relations  belw'een 
the  United  States  and  Armenia.  As  a 
means  to  that  end  it  is  requested  that 
catalogues  of  American  machinery  and 
products  be  sent  it.  These  may  be  sent  in 
care  of  Mr.  G.  Zakharian,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  Armenia,  Eri- 
van, Armenia.  ' 


Plans  "House  Organ"  Exhibit 

.\n  exhibit  of  house  organs,  the  publi- 
cations of  firms  and  corporations  for  cir- 
culation among  their  employees  and  pa- 
trons, will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  Au- 
gust under  the  direction  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  exhibition  is  being  arranged  for  by 
Louis  Franklin  Overstreet,  instructor  in 
advertising,  and  will  open  on  August  12, 
at  the  Emanu-El  School  Building,  1337 
Sutter  street. 

Editors  of  house  organs  are  invited  to 
send  current  numbers  of  their  publications 
to  Mr.  Overstreet,  Room  301,  Californi.i 
Hall,   Berkeley,   Cal. 


Frowert  Agency's  Business  Makes  Big 
Gain 

The  business  of  the  Percival  K.  Frow'- 
ert  Co.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  is 
reported  to  have  been  greater  than  any 
one  year's  business  since  the  company  es- 
tablished in  New  York. 


p/qpER 

The  Manufacturer's  Journal 


GOES  into  every  paper  and 
pulp  mill  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  It  is  read  by  the 
big  production  men  in  these 
mills  and  saved  by  them  for 
future  reference.  It  is  the 
standard  authority  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  paper  making  and 
is  recognized  as  such  throughout 
the   world. 

P.-\PER  is  read  by  men  who 
recommend  and  buy  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment. 
They  use  this  publication  as 
their  textbook.  If  you  have  a 
product  that  can  be  used  by 
this  industry  let  us  tell  you 
how  PAPER  can  sell  it   for  you. 

PAPER,    471  Fourth  Ave.,    N.  Y. 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 

EAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


July  io,  1920 

New   Publications 

"Anglo-Swiss  Review" 

A  new  magazine,  culled  the  Aiujlo-St^'iss 
Hcz-iczi-,  has  appeared  in  Switzerland.  This 
publieation  is  printed  in  English  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  foster  closer  com- 
mercial relations  lietween  England  and 
Switzerland. 
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■"Xational  Safety  News" 

On  Jul}-  5,  the  first  issue  of  the  .Va- 
tivnal  Safety  Xcws  made  its  appearance. 
This  magazine  has  heretofore  been 
published  as  a  weekly  news-letter  for 
ihc  cxecutixes  of  7,S0O  industrial 
plants  making  up  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  accident  prevention  and  the 
liealth  of  industrial  workers.  Louis  Res- 
nick,  who  has  been  director  of  publicity 
for  the  council,  is  the  editor  of  the  new 
publication,  and  John  \V.  Bready,  former- 
ly of  the  advertising  department  of  Mar- 
shall, Field  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager.  The  magazine  will  ac- 
cept only  advertisements  of  merchandise 
and  services  that  can  be  used  for  the  con- 
servation of  human  life  or  the  promotion 
of  health  of  industrial  workers. 


"American    Mine   Reporter" 

The  Ameriean  Mine  Reporter,  devoted 
to  mining  and  oil,  is  a  new  weekly  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco  by  the  Reporter 
Publishing  Company.  Joseph  F.  Nenzcl  is 
president  and  Fred  L.  Miner  is  editor. 

Selling    a    Chinaman    American 
Advertising 

J.  .\.  Hyndman,  who  travels  the  Far 
East  for  the  World  Salesman,  put  over  a 
new  stunt  in  advertising  on  his  last  trip  to 
China.  It  seems  that  he  "breezed"  into 
the  office  of  a  Chinese  firm  in  Hankow'; 
but  couldn't  converse  fluently  w'ith  the 
head  of  the  house  because  he  couldn't 
speak  Chinese  and  the  Chinaman  couldn't 
speak   English ! 

But  Hyndman  w-as  not  to  be  stumped 
liy  any  such  simple  situation  as  that.  He 
hauled  out  a  copy  of  his  magazine  and 
opened  to  the  section  printed  in  Chinese. 
His  prospect  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
Hyndman  proceeded  to  indicate  on  his 
fingers  how  many  times  a  year  the  maga- 
zine appeared.  He  pointed  to  the  various 
sizes  of  space  and  indicated  in  Japanese 
numerals,  which  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
like  the  Chinese,  the  cost  of  each  space. 

The  Chinaman  didn't  ask  about  A.  B.  C 
membership,  circulation,  reader  influence, 
distribution,  editorial  policy,  etc.  He 
couldn't.  But  he  liked  the  looks  of  the 
paper,  the  articles  in  Chinese,  the  adver- 
tisers— and  the  price.  So  he  put  his 
"hong''  on  a  contract  for  twehc  hall- 
pages ! 

That  wasn't  all,  however.  Hyndman 
had  the  contract — and  the  check,  too,  in  a 
few-  minutes — ^but  he  had  no  copy.  He 
couldn't  make  his  new  client  understand 
what  under  the  Celestial  sun  he  wanted 
more ;  so  they  both  repaired  to  the  Han- 
kow Chamber  of  Commerce  (whatever  it 
is  in  Chinese)  and  there  Hyndman  finally 
got  his  copy. 


"The  National   Traveler" 

The  Natiriiial  TraTeler  is  an  attractive 
monthly  periodical  published  for  travel- 
ing salesmen  by  the  Littlehale  Publishing- 
Company,  New^  York.  It  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Council  of  Travel- 
ing Salesmen's  Associations  which  now  in- 
cludes eleven  salesmen's  or.ganizations. 


"Edict" 

In  Chicago  there  is  now  being  published 
each  month  a  magazine  by  and  tor  women 
of  Illinois.  It  is  called  Ediel  and  is 
llie  official  magazine  of  the  Illinois  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clitbs.  The  June  issue, 
which  was  the  art  and  convention  num- 
ber, had  forty-eight  pages,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  advertising. 


Oregon    Fruit    Growers   Organized 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Northwest  are  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  California  growers 
ni  co-operati\  e  growing  and  marketing  of 
their  products.  Several  small  organiz-a- 
tions  of  growers  ha\  e  been  in  existence 
for  some  time  past,  but  an  organization 
w-hich  controls  effectually  the  drying  and 
canning  fruit  production  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  in  Clark  »County,  Washing- 
ton, has  just  been  perfected. 

The  new  association,  known  as  the  Ore- 
gon Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
nas  been  formed  by  growers  of  prunes, 
berries  and  other  iruits,  and  will  market 
iheir  products  along  the  lines  adopted  by 
the  California  growers.  The  association 
will  begin  operations  tnis  season,  operating 
extensively  in  the  dried  fruit  market,  and 
doing  as  much  with  canned  fruits  as  the 
can  situation  will  allow.  The  association 
now  has  under  construction  a  number  of 
canneries,  but  does  not  e.xpect  to  get  this 
branch  of  its  business  functioning  to 
any  great  extent  this  year  because  of  the'r 
inability  to  obtain  containers,  tin  can 
manufacturers  being  behind  in  their  de- 
liveries even  to  their  regular  trade. 

Robert  C.  Paulus,  former  manager  of 
the  Salem,  Ore.,  Fruit  Union,  is  acting 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  new-  or- 
ganization, while  J.  O.  Holt  is  managing 
the  packing  end  of  the  business.  Pro- 
fessor C.  I.  Lewis  is  organization  man- 
ager of  the  association.  The  Washington 
section  of  the  association  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Washington  Growers'  Pack- 
ing Corporation,  growers  in  that  state 
wishing  to  preserve  tlieir  own  identity  in 
the  organization.  The  entire  association 
is  a  non-profit  organization,  modeled  di- 
rectly after  the  large  California  bodies. 


"Trade   Ambassadors"   to   Aid   English 
Commerce 

\\  ith  a  view  10  developing  British  over- 
seas markets,  a  bill  is  to  be  shortly  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  providing  a  fund  of 
£100,000  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition, 
according  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London. 

The  exhibition  is  aimed  to  demonstrate 
the  resources  and  manufacturing  possibili- 
ties of  the  British  Empire  and  will  be  or- 
ganized in  London  on  a  large  scale. 

The  enterprising:  policy  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  British  industries  in  ap- 
pointing Trade  Ambassadors  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  world  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  British  manufacturers  and  to 
develop,  wherever  possible,  the  consump- 
tion and  sale  of  British  commodities,  is 
also  assisting  the  development  of  new 
markets,  says  the  .\merican  Chamber. 
Representatives  of  wide  experience,  and 
experts  in  foreign  trade  who  are  paid 
.p;ood  salaries,  have  already  been  appointed 
in  many  countries,  while  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  honoray  cur- 
respondents  in  the  L^nited  States,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Culia,  Mexico,  Egypt, 
France  and  China. 
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There  is  now  available  for  your  desk 
the  most  complete  manual  on  Pacific 
Ocean  Commerce  ever  oflered  manu- 
I'acturers    and    exporters —  a    750-page 
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step  the  very  facts  that 
foreign  traders  must 
know,  revealing  not 
merely  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  HOW  to 
do  it.  This  manual  is 
the  o  n  1  y  work  that 
makes  any  pretense  of 
supplying  the  detailed 
information  about  what 
each  Pacific  Port  pro- 
duces —  what  cargoes 
go  through  them — what 
the  countries  back  of 
them  require  and  can 
use — what  sellers,  buy- 
ers, and  transportation 
companies  must  do  to 
do  business  with  such 
ports.       The    informa- 


nendable  —  the  editors 
of  PACIFIC  PORTS 
searched  the  whole 
field  for  the  bed  rock 
facts — associate  editors 
abroad  supplied  the 
latest  data  on  all  sub- 
jects covered.  No  need 
to  g  u  e  s  s — no  excuse 
for  great  expense — no 
search,     for 
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UAL you  will  find  the 
facts  in  language  you 
can  understand.  Each  edition  of  this  great 
work  has  been  the  most  conrplete  and  author- 
itative of  its  kind — ^this  is  the  sixth  and  great- 
est edition — a  commercial  dictionary— a  descrip- 
tion of  the  products  and  wants  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  countries  —  the  trade  possibilities  for 
American  industries  in  each  country.  You  are 
shown  how  to  ascertain  the  fieUi  for  your  prod- 
uct—the freight  rates  to  Paclnc  ports — given 
tables  covering  international  trade,  furnished 
important  *'  hows  "  all  exporters  should  know 
hown   custom   procedure-^provided  page  after 
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PACIFIC   PORTS,  Inc. 

;S   Cfiitial  Building,   Seattle,    Washington 
I  would  like  to  examine  a  copy  of  the 
lo-'o.    750    page    Pacific    Ports    Foreign 
Trade  Manual,   so  send   me  a  copy  and 
bill    in    the    usual    way    for    $7.50.      If 
after  ten   days'   examination    I   am   not 
satisfied    I    may    return    the    book   and 
you  are  To  cancel  all  obligations.            (.\.  s.> 

nd  No 

(S<7c    di.scount   cash   with   order"). 
Money    refunded    if    dissatisfied. 
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When  a  Concern  Advertises  it  Enters  a  New  Field  of  Produc- 
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An  Interesting  Advertising  Situation,  Met  in  a  Novel  Way,  Gave 
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How  "  Tubal  Bloom  "  Got  Reader  Interest 8 
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Calendar  of  Coming   Events 


July  12-14— Annual  Convention  and 
Sule  Show,  the  Retail  Shoe  Deal- 
ers of  New  York  State,  Onondaga 
Hotel,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

July  12-15— Twenty-third  Annual  Con- 
vention, Georgia  Press  Association. 
Carrolllon,    Ga. 

July  12-16 — Annual  Convention  Poster 
Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  14 — National  Garment  Retailers' 
Association    Convention,    New    York. 


July  14— Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation   Convention,    New    'York. 

July  ig-26- Convention  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York. 

July  19-21 — ^Southern  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation  Meeting,   Asheville,    N.    C. 

July  19-21— Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention, International  Association 
of    Display   Men,   Detroit,   Mich. 

July  26-31— Merchandise  Exhibit,  Grand 
Central    Palace,    New   York. 


Italy  Limits  Sale  of  Motors 

.Vccurding  to  ihr  Ainiricaii  Ch.imber  of 
Commerce  in  London,  British  and  Ameri- 
can motor  manufacturers  arc  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  decree  of  the 
Italian  (lovcrnment,  recently  issued,  pro- 
hibiting manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
in  Italy  from  selling  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  their  products  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, thus  releasing  90  per  cent  tor  export 
to  other  markets. 

As  a  result  of  this  decree,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  her  markets  from  being  Hooded, 
France  has  prohibited  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  cars,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Switzerland  is  contemplating  a  similar  re- 
striction. 

Great  Britain  at  present,  says  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber,  imposes  a  duty  of  33  1-3  per 
cent  on  all  pleasure  vehicles  imported,  but 
agricultural  and  commercial  motors  arc 
free  of  import  duty  and  therefore  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  are  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  the  home  market  be- 
coming swamped  by  various  foreign 
makes  of  business  vehicles.  The  F.  I.  A. 
T.  Company  of  Turin,  aided  by  the  Italian 
Government,  recently  transported  from 
Leghorn  to  London  a  large  cargo  of  their 
motor  cars,  motor  lorries  and  agricultural 
tractors. 

Realising  that  competition  will  be  very 
severe,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  reported  to  be  making  two  million 
cars  this  year,  of  which  one  million  are 
for  export,  and  that  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  also  aim  at  producing  a  large 
number  of  cars  for  export,  British  manu- 
facturers are  making  strenuous  efforts  n 
meet  the  demand  for  British  motors  in 
South  America,  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  British  Empire.  Some  companies 
are  already  setting  aside  a  regular  propor- 
tion of  output  for  export,  and  the  Austin 
Company  of  Birmingham  states  that  at 
present  their  policy  is  to  set  aside  one- 
third  of  their  total  output  in  this  way  and 
later  on  they  hope  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion to  one-half. 

The  tendency  to  big  amalgamations  in 
the  motor  industry  is  again  shown,  says 
the  American  Chamber,  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Sir  H.  McGowran,  managing 
director  of  Nobel's  and  Explosives  Tradi:s 
Ltd.,  and  A.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of 
Messrs.  Kynoch's,  Ltd.,  have  completed 
the  purchase  of  £5,000.000  worth  of  stock 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  which  is 
taken  by  many  to  mean  the  manufacture  in 
England  of  certain  products  of  General 
Motors. 


Wadman   Will   Place   New    Auto 
Account 

.\d\crtising  for  a  new  Dnesenbcrg  au- 
tomobile to  be  manufactured  by  the  Due- 
scnberg  .•\utomobile  &  Motors  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  to  be  known  as  the  "Eight- 
in-a-Ro\v,"  will  be  placed  through  Rex 
W.  Wadman,  Inc.,  New  York.  Trade  and 
class  papers  will  be  used  this  year  with 
a  national  campaign  planned  for  1921. 


Army  Has   New   Sales  Plan 

A  new  sales  program  for  the  disposing 
of  surplus  war  materials  was  put  into 
operation  by  the  United  States  Army  on 
July  I.  Sales  have  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  officers  in  charge  of  six 
"control  depots."  which  have  been  estab- 
lished at  .\tlanta,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  .\ntonio,  Texas,  and  San 
Francisco. 
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Hixamples  of  printing  on  ll'ar- 
ren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
are  to  bi  seen  in  Warren  Service 
Pieces,  Suggestion  Books,  and 
Brochures,  which  the  larger  print 
shops  hare  on  exhibit.  These  boohs 
are  also  in  the  offices  of  leading 
paper  merchants,  and  in  those 
clubs  whose  libraries  are  devoted 
tothe  examples  and  lore  of  printing. 


f    ^^VHERE  is  logic  in  the  connection  between  Bet- 
^-'        /  ter  Paper  and  Better  Printing. 

j/         But  we  do  not  want  to  proclaim  Better  Paper 
as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  Better  Printing. 

Into  every  job  of  work  well  done  there  enters  a 
moral  question  of  men  and  methods. 

Do  you  know  how  to  deal  with  a  printer?  Do  you 
demand  that  he  "sell  you"  on  suggestions  that  he 
makes  for  your  benefit.?  Do  you  help  him  to  under- 
stand just  what  your  catalog  or  your  booklet  is  to 
mean  to  you,  your  salesmen,  your  distributors,  and 
your  customers? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  calling  up  a  printer  and 
telling  him  that  circumstances  permitted  him  more 
time  to  finish  a  particular  job? 

These  things,  as  well  as  Better  Paper,  affect  the 
production  of  Better  Printing. 

The  reason  for  the  standardization  cf  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers  and  the  reason  for  each  of 
the  dozen  different  Warren  Standards  are  that  we 
under  tand  just  what  blank  paper  means  to  a  printer. 
Also  we  understand  just  what  printing  means  to  a  man 
who  has  merchandise  to  sell. 

S.   D.  WARREN    COIVIPANY,    Boston,    Mass. 


If'arrrn's  Standard 

Printing   Papers   are 

Warren's  Cameo 


Warren's  Lustro 

The  hiuhest  relinemen 


Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

sysurfacf  for  line  half- 
one  and  process  color  work 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  rerognized  standard 
glossy-coated  paper 
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Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for 
practical  printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.     Better  than 
super,  cheaper  than  coated 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  halftones 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique 

tinish  for  type  and 

line  illustration 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of 
standard,  uniform  quality 


Warren's  Arto^avure 

Developed  especially  for 
offset  printing 

Warren's  India 
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Let's  Go! 

The  only  people  ^vho 
are  '"not  ready^"  for 
Outdoor  Advertising 
are  those  who  are 
not  ready  for  more 
business. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune 
Leads    144   Magazines 

THERE  are  151)  "fieneral"  inaf;azines  listed 
by  The  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Of 
this  number  only  11  exceed  The  Chicaffo  Daily 
Tribune  in  circulation,  and  only  5  (3  weeklies 
and  2  monthlies)  exceed  The  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune. 

FURTHERMORE.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a 
great  advantage  over  even  those  few  magazines 
which  exceed  it  in  circulation,  because  its  tre- 
mendous influence  is  concentrated  on  one  rich, 
compact  market.  Th^'  Chicago  territory  (Hlinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Micliigan  and  Wisconsin)  has 
one-fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  dis- 
tributed among  twice  as  many  people  as  live  in 
all  Canada.  In  this  most  desirable  territory.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  (reaching  one  family  in  five), 
has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  medium. 

THESE  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  The 
Tribune  is  recognized  by  advertisers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  mediums  available  for  national 
advertising. 

The  Tribune's  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS  mill  be  senl 
free  to  any  selling  organization  if  retitiested  on 
business  stationery. 

SQ]THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST   NEWSPAPEP/fi^ 
Circulation  more  than  400,000  Daily,  700,000  Sunday 
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)  THE  ENCiNE  ^E£M5    roBE  working, 
All  RICtHT  ©ot  vje  3on't  move!' 


GET      DOWN      TO      EARTH 


If  you  want  to  make  progress  in  an  automobile  or  in 
an  advertising  campaign  you  must  have  all  four 
wheels   on  the   ground. 

If  you  will  make  use  of  the  service  Successful  Farm- 
ing has  to  offer  you  will  be  carried  swiftly  and  surely 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  farm  market  in  the  great  food 
producing  heart  of  the  country. 

Add  the  buying  power  of  more  than  800,000  farm 
families  served  by  Successful  Farming  to  your  present 
market,  and  see  your  percentage  of  profits  increase 
with  the  same  overhead. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 
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30th    year.      No.    4.      Issued    weekly.       Entered "  as    second-class    matter    October   7.    1918, 'at   the  Post   Office   at   New   York.    N._  Y..   under  act 
of   March    3.    1870.      Price,    15c.    the  copy;    $3    the   year.      Advertising  &   Selling   Co.,   Inc.,   471    Fourth   Avenue,   New   \ork   City 
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38,246   people 

crowded  into  one 
store  in  response  l 
Newspaper  advertisin 


In  New  York  on  Saturday,  May  8th  last,  the 
first  candy  store  of  the  United  Retail  Candy 
Stores  system  opened  at  8  A.  M. — amid  a  tor- 
rent of  rain! 

This  is  the  world's  largest  store  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  retailing  candy.  42nd  Street  between 
5th  and  6th  Avenues. 

Knowing  full  well  the  average  effect  of  a  rainy 
day  on  retail  sales,  crash  went  the  hopes  of  the 
management ! 

But  by  10  o'clock  the  cry  was  for  more  rain — 
anything  to  reduce  the  wonderful,  but  engulf- 
ing  patronage! 

At  half   hour   intei-vals 
close  the  doors. 


it  became    necessary   to 


At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  large  stock  was 
exhausted,  and  the  100  clerks  were  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  Signs  were  posted  announcing  the 
store's  closing,  and  at  that  very  hour  there  were 
as  many  people  clamoring  at  the  42nd  Street 
entrance   as  at  any   other  period   of   the   day. 

During  those  twelve  hours,  through  a  passage 
actually  but  seven  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet 
long,  running  from  42nd  to  4.3rd  Street,  there 
had  been  consei-vatively  "clocked"  by  the  ex- 
perienced   "United"    system,    38,246    individuals! 


By  way  of  comparison,  consider  the  fact  that 
mammoth  Madison  Square  Garden  normally 
seats  but  7,000  people,  and  but  12,000  total 
when  you  include  the  arena! 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  business  parallel. 
There  was  neither  an  announcement  of  free 
samples  nor  extraordinary  bargains.  There  was 
no   soda  fountain,  no  lunch   counter. 

38,246  people,  a  fair  sized  city — responded  to 
Newspaper  advertising  to  buy  candy,  and  though 
in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  customers  was  men. 

What  a  perfect  tribute  to  complete  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising — to  so  many  factors  which 
combined   to  produce   such  phenominal   success — 

— but  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  domina- 
ting fact  that  this  specific  example  is  above  all 
things  a  perfect  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
daily  Newspaper. 

This  po^ver  is  for  sale  in  every  community  of 
the  United  States.  It  logically  follows  that  un- 
til a  manufacturer  uses  right  newspaper  adver- 
tising, the  greatest  of  all  advertising  forces, 
his  sales  cannot  possibly  reach  their  peak. 
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Advertising  a  Great  Commercial  Service 

The  Policies  and  Cieed.s  That  Are  Back  of  the  Pub- 
licity of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


THE  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  X^ew  York  advertises  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  because  it 
knows  of  no  more  effective  method 
of  acquainting-  the  public  with  the 
services  which  this 
company  is  p  r  e- 
pared  to  r  e  n  il  e  r. 
These  publications 
constitute  the  chief 
reading  matter  of 
a  majority  of  the 
people  and  are, 
therefore,  the  places 
to  say  whatever  you 
wish  to  have  others 
read  or  hear.  We 
use  them  because 
we  want  everybod)- 
to  know  just  what 
our  institution  is 
and  what  advant- 
ages it  offers  to  its 
customers. 

There  are  a  great 
many  good  people 
who  know  nothing 
of  banks  beyond 
the  fact  that  the\- 
are  depositaries  for 
the  funds  of  their 
customers.  A  \ague 
idea  ma}'  be  had 
that  under  certain 
conditions  the  bank 
will  lend  mone\-. 
Now  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  that  a 
bank  shall  thrive  upon  any  such 
meagre  conception  of  its  functions, 
and,  except  by  advertising,  there  is 
no  way  of  enlarging  quickly  the 
circle  of  those  who  know  that  its 
activities  cover  a  field  as  board  as 
business  itself,  whether  private  or 
jiublic,   domestic  or  foreign. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  now 


By  FRANCIS  H.  SISSON 

;  president.   Guaranty   Trust  Company  of   New   York 

obtain  in  all  civilized  countries,  bank- 
ing touches  intimately  every  phase  of 
social  and  industrial  life.  To  make 
clear  to  the  public  these  manifold  re- 
lationships   of    banking,    to    show    a 


l-RANCIS    H.    SISSON 

man  that  wherever  his  business  may 
be  he  can  have  adequate  facilities  for 
financing  his  transactions,  is  neces- 
san,'  if  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
business  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  primi- 
tive way.  Having  facilities,  we 
choose  to  let  those  who  require  them 
know  about  it  rather  than  to  await 
until  they  make  inquiries  of  us  as  to 


whether  or  not  we  can  help  them. 

INSTITUTIONAL  PUBLICITY 

When  you  have  told  the  reader  all 
about  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
banking  facilities  which  you  are 
_  ready  to  place  at 
his  disposal,  y  o  u  r 
advertising  task  is 
but  half  done.  You 
still  must  convince 
him  that  in  the  ex- 
tent of  your  re- 
sources, in  the  staff 
of  experienced  men 
employed  by  you,  in 
the  atmosphere  of 
efficienc\-  combined 
with  courtesy  which 
pervades  your  es- 
tablishment, there 
are  certain  advant- 
ages for  him  that 
will  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  become 
a    customer. 

These  things  can 
be  shown  in  their 
completeness  only 
in  the  actual  trans- 
action of  business, 
but  the  expectation 
iif  them,  the  confi- 
dence that  they 
exist,  can  be  im- 
parted by  skillful 
and  persistent  ad- 
vertising. Because 
we  strive  for  these 
things  so  earnestly,  and  because  we 
seek  as  a  matter  of  business  and 
profit  to  increase  the  number  of 
customers  who  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  them,   we   advertise. 

The  growth  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  in  recent 
years  testifies  to  the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing the  widest  possible  circulation  to 
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these  descriptions  of  its  business, 
these  pledges  of  its  attention  and  skill 
in  every  matter  entrusted  to  it. 

Our  new  business  solicitors  find 
their  introductions  made  for  them 
through  the  public  prints.  The  at- 
tractively typed,  well-worded  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspaper  or  perio- 
dical stimulates  the  interest  of  every 
alert  man  or  woman,  whether  they 
be  immediately  concerned  with  the 
subject  or  not.  Frequently  seen,  the 
distincti\e  advertisement  fixes  the  in- 
stitution definitely  in  the  public  tnind. 

The  reader  gets  an  impression  of 
it  that  in  many  instances  is  ineradica- 
ble. These  provocations  of  atten- 
tion, these  suggestions  that  become 
images,  break  down  the  barriers  of 
reserve    and    custom    for  the  inter- 


viewer and  pave  the  way  to  complete 
understanding.  .Vnd  so  we  find  them 
worth  while  from  the  purely  business 
point  of  view. 

PREJUDICE  DEMOLISHED 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  value 
of  advertising  whose  importance  is 
just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
This  relates  to  the  opportunity  which 
the  paid  advertisement  affords  to  de- 
molish a  great  deal  of  unjustified 
prejudice  against  financial  institu- 
tions. 

By  persistent  advertising  the  pub- 
lic can  be  brought  to  see  that  the 
bank  is  an  integral  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  any  community, 
that  it  performs  services  quite  out- 
side its  ministration  to  business,  and 


that   these   services   are  potent    fac- 
tors  in   maintaining    the    economic 
welfare    of    a    community  and  the  ■ 
country  at  large  at  all  times,  but  es- 1 
pecially  in  periods  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest. 

Every  bank,  every  well-organized, 
full-functioning  bank,  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  funds  of  exact  information, 
of  sound  thinking,  of  broad  vision  in 
the  field  of  industry  and  finance. 

To  make  that  fact  known  to  the 
readers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, who  are  the  creators  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  the  object  of  much  of 
our  advertising. 

We  believe  that  the  dividends  it 
will  pay  in  good  will,  in  clear  think- 
ing, in  justice,  and  in  increased  busi- 
ness are  incalculable. 


Filming  the  Romance  of  Lumber 

The    Long-Bell    Company    Is    Telling    Its 
Story  In  An  Unusually  Interesting  Form 


THE  ROMANCE  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  —  the  same  ro- 
mane  that  has  been  written  in  sto- 
ries of  the  Far  North  and  the 
lumbering  and  logging  operations 
since  the  country  was  new — is  told 
in  vivid  scenes  from  the  southern 
logging  camps  and  mills  in  a  one- 
reel  educational  film,  "The  Ston,- 
of  a  Stick,"  soon  to  be  released 
in  the  motion  picture  theatres. 

From  fine  stands  of  long  leaf 
yellow  pine  in  Louisiana,  through 
every  operation  of  mills  of  The 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company — show- 
ing even  the  intricate  machinery  with 
which  every  piece  of  lumber  this 
company  produces  is  trade-marked — 
the  interesting  story  of  this  far- 
reaching  industry  is  unfolded.  It  is 
a  story  for  everj'  man  and  woman 
who  uses  lumber  in  building  a  home 
or  a  factory  or  farm  building — ^the 
slory  of  lumber! 

"Make  me  a  boat !"  is  the  youth- 
fully worded  command  of  a  little 
boy  to  his  "gram'pa"  in  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  picture  which 
was  produced  by  the  Rothacker 
Film  Mfg.  Co.  of  Chicago.  Anx- 
ious in  a  boy's  way  to  hear  a 
story  of  achievement,  he  listens  in- 
tently as  the  old  man  talks  and 
whittles  a  boat  from  a  stick  of 
wood.  The  old  man  tells  him  of 
gigantic  logging  operations — of  the 
incessant  industry  of  numerous 
saws  and  trimmers  and  other  mill- 
devices — of  mechanical  wonders  in 
the  process  of  transforming  south- 
ern   pine    into    trade-marked    lum- 


ber fit  for  every  use.  The  film 
visualizes  what  the  old  man  is  tell- 
ing his   grandson. 

Through  every  operation  the  pic- 
ture follows  the  logs  through  the 
woods  and  into  the  hills.  Here  the 
picture  shows  the  care  practised 
at  every  Long-Bell  mill  in  produc- 
ing good  lumber.  Action,  too,  is 
registered  here  in  the  operation  of 
varied  mill  machinery.  The  ex- 
perienced grader  is  shown  at  work, 
examining  thoroughly  each  piece  of 
lumber  and  marking  its  grade. 
Then  the  lumber  goes  to  the  dry 
kilns,  and  afterward  is  loaded  for 
shipment  to  hundreds  of  dealers 
throughout    the    country. 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  ■  southern 
port.  Here,  where  ships  are  bound 
for  the  ports  of  the  world,  a 
freighter  is  being  loaded  from  rafts 
with  timbers  for  export.  By  ma- 
chinery, the  trade-marked  timbers 
are  being  lowered  into  the  hold 
of  a  ship  chartered  for  a  freight- 
ing voyage   to   England. 

Scenes  also  show  other  lumber 
products  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. One  of  these  is  the  treat- 
ment of  creosoted  production.  A 
brief  glimpse  of  the  Long-Bell 
pressure-vacuum  treating  retort  is 
given.  And,  too,  the  picture  shows 
stump  land  after  a  sawmill  opera- 
tion, with  the  development  of  this 
temporarilx-  barren  acreage  into 
fine    farms. 

So  the  story  of  carefully  manu- 
factured lumber  is  told  in  pictures. 
The  little  boy  is  immensely  pleased 


with  the  stoiy,  as  well  as  with  the 
ship  whittled  from  a  stick  of  wood. 
Together  he  and  the  old  man  go 
home.  Here  is  the  finished  prod- 
uct— a  home  built  of  trade-marked 
southern   pine. 


Victor  H.   Polachek   Resigns 

Victor  H.  Polachek,  publisher  of  The 
Sun  and  Neiv  York  Herald  and  The 
Evening  Sim,  has  resigned  that  position, 
to  become  effective  the  first  of  next 
month. 

Mr.  Polachek  has  been  planning  for 
some  time  to  enter  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturing field  and  has  associated  himself 
with  a  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  sulphite  and  newsprint  paper  on  a 
large  scale.  He  expects  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion soon  to  announce  the  details  of  the 
paper  project,  a  development  which  is 
expected  to  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving the  famine  conditions  in  newsprint 
supply. 

2\Ir.  Polacheck  says  he  is  leaving  the 
Munsey  organization  with  regret,  be- 
cause his  relations  with  Mr.  Munsey  and 
his  organization  have  been  extremely 
coidial  and  pleasant,  but  he  feels  that  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  make  the  most  of 
the   present    opportunity. 


New    Account    for    Green,    Fulton, 
Cunningham 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Widdi- 
comb  Phonograph,  made  by  the  Widdi- 
comb  Furniture  Company,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Company,  De- 
troit. 


Robert    Hoyme    Increases    Capital 

Robert  HovTne,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $20,000  to  $300,- 
000. 
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Advertising  as  a  Key  to  Let  a  Monopoly  Into 
a  "Ready  Made"  Market 

Boyce  Moto-Meter  Finds  That  There's  "No  Such  Animal"  as  a 

"Ready-Made"    Market    Unless    Advertising    Has    Made    It 

By  PAUL  F.  BURGER 


THIS  IS  a  story  of  a  manufac- 
turing business  with  a  trade 
monopoly  on  a  ready-made,  con- 
stantly increasing  world-wide  mar- 
ket. 

\\  ith  a  beginning  like  that  you 
might  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  story  would  naturally  be  short 
and  succulent.  Big  Market  plus  Mo- 
nopolv  equals  Fame  and  Fortune. — 
Q.  E.'  D. 

However,  there's  a  but  in  this  as 
is  the  case  with  most  big  business 
successes.  Contrary  to  expectations 
the  aforesaid  mentioned  ready-made 
market  did  not  leap  hungrily  for- 
ward to  demand  the  product.  For 
the  product — Boyce  Moto-Meter — 
happens  to  be  something  useful,  in- 
stead of  being  just  a  fad  or  a  whim- 
catching  novelt\-.  And  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  in  history  few  lives 
ever  been  lost  in  a  mad  scramble  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  buy  new 
and  useful  inventions  —  Emerson 
and  Elbert  Hubbard  notwithstand- 
ing. So  the  Moto-Meter  Companx, 
Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  re-discovered  what  Bell,  Ful- 
ton, McCormick,  Seldon,  Goodyear 
and  others  found  out:  that  if  you've 
got  something  good  you've  got  to 
sell  it  and  sell  it  hard. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  beginning, 
what  is   Boyce   Moto-Meter? 

WH.\T    THE    MOTO-METER    IS 

Boyce  Moto-Meter  is  one  of  the 
simplest  little  contrivances  ever  at- 
tached to  an  automotive  unit.  It  is 
a  water  gauge.  You  see  them  sit- 
ting up  on  the  radiator  caps  of  au- 
tomobiles, tractors  and  trucks  every- 
where. They  are  also  used  on  air- 
planes, stationary  gas  engines  and 
other  gasoline  power  machines. 
Boyce  Moto-Meter's  job  in  life  is 
to  keep  you  constantly  posted  on  the 
heat  condition  of  your  motor.  With- 
in the  space  of  a  small  glass  tube 
a  couple  of  inches  long  there  is  a 
capacity  for  registering  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  of  water — 
boiling  temperature  and,  the  freezing 
point.  The  minute  something  goes 
wrong  under  the  hood,  Boyce  Moto- 
Meter  indicates  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion and  warns  the  motorist  that 
trouble  is  heading  his  way.  It  is  a 
little  tell-tale  for  the  man  who  never 
knows  exactly  whether  his  motor  is 


running   too   hot,   too    cool,   or   at   a 
safe  normal  temperature. 

The  instrument  was  invented  by 
Harrison  H.  Boyce  whose  name  it 
bears.  Like  many  other  inventors, 
Mr.  Boyce  had  plenty  of  friends 
and  accpiaintances  who  were  glad  to 
tell  him  he  was  wasting  his  time 
and  money  fooling  around  with 
such  a  superfluous  thing  as  a  water 
gauge  for  automobiles  and  that 
everybody    with    any    sense    knows 


when  his  engine  is  overheated  with- 
out having  to  look  at  any  mechanical 
device.  But  these  friends  did  not 
think  deep  enough  or  else  they  did 
not  know  that  by  the  time  the 
average  automobile  driver  finds  out 
that  his  motor  is  overheated,  the 
chances  are  that  serious  damage  has 
already  been  done,  and  that,  with  a 
Boyce  Moto-Meter,  the  driver  can 
have  visual  warning  against  engine 
trouble  before  it  happens. 

EARLY     STRUGGLES 

But  Mr.  Boyce,  steadfast  in  his 
belief  that  the  public  would  event- 
ually see  the  necessity  of  the  inven- 
tion stuck  to  it,  and  in  1912,  in  as- 
sociation with  George  H.  Townsend, 
formed  The  Moto-Meter  Company, 
Inc.  The  capital  at  that  time  was 
small,  almost  trivial  in  the  light  of 
present  day  industrial   financing. 


The  company  had  no  plant  and 
was  forced  to  have  its  instruments 
made  by  a  manufacturer  who  had 
little  faith  in  the  device  and  de- 
manded payment  in  cash  before 
making  deliveries. 

Feeling  that  the  sale  for  this  de- 
vice would  be  large  once  it  could 
be  brought  before  the  public,  the 
company  naturall\-  wanted  to  adver- 
tise. But  how  to  do  it  with  very 
limited  means  was  a  problem. 

Mr.  Townsend  knowing  personal- 
ly the  majorit}'  of  the  famous  racing 
drixers  such  as  Ralph  DePalma, 
Barney  Oldfield,  etc.,  it  was,  there- 
fore, decided  to  endeavor  first  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  utility  of 
the  Boyce  Moto-Meter  through  rac- 
ing channels. 

Racing  drivers  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize that  utility  and  shortly  after 
their  introduction  to  the  Boyce 
Moto-Meter,  every  racing  driver  in 
every  important  race  was  carrying 
one  of  the  little  instruments  on  his 
car,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
prize  money  of  any  kind  was 
offered.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
tliat  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
this  instrument  to  racers,  sixty  odd 
per  cent  of  the  contestants  in  pro- 
fessional races  were  eliminated  due 
to  overheated  motors. 

TALKING   TO    THE   TRADE 

The  next  step  was  to  interest  the 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
the  trade.  This  meant  working  di- 
rect with  the  manufacturer  and  ad- 
vertising through  trade  journals. 
After  much  hard  work  the  coni- 
/pany  finally  succeeded  in  having 
its  device  installed  as  equipment 
on  the  Mercer  car.  This  was  the 
first  manufacturer's  installation.  The 
second  equipment  was  Packard,  then 
came  Haynes,  Stutz  and  many 
others.  Just  as  soon  as  the  manu- 
facturers started  adopting  Boyce 
Moto-Meter,  the  jobbers  fell  in  line 
and  the  Moto-Meter  Company  be- 
gan to  see  daylight.  Today,  the  de- 
vice is  installed  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  over  150  dift'erent  makes 
of  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks 
and  is  known  and  used  in  practically 
every  country  of  the  globe.  Early 
in  the  fall  the  company  expects  to 
open  several  foreign  branches  to  still 
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BOYCE 
MOTOMETEJR 


SIX  thousand  Boyce  Moto-Meters  are  sold  every 
day.  Over  two  million  have  been  sold  with  a 
oionc>--baclc  guarantee.  Not  one  has  ever  been 
returned. 

You  are  not  experimenting  when  you  buy  a 
Boyce  Moto-Meter  for  your  car.  You  will  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


Boyce  Moto-Meter  tells  you  the  exact  heat  of 
your  motor.  Prevents  premature  wear,  burned  beat- 
ings, icorcd  cylinders  and  other  motor  troubles, 

it  the  manufacturer  of  your  car  failed  to  sup- 
ply you  with  one,  go  to  your  dealer  today 

We  especially  recommend  Boyce  Moto- 
Meter  for  such  cars  as  Overland,  Studebaker, 
Dodge,  Cadillac.  Bmck,  Reo,"  Chandler. 
Cleveland  and  Ford. 


The  MOTO-METER  Co.,  Inc. 


h.it  stressfs  the  high  quality, 
widesprcail  adoption  of  the 
product 


further  extend  its  overseas  business. 

Boyce  Moto-Meter  advertising 
started  as  a  trade  paper  account 
some  years  ago.  The  use  of  trade 
papers  lias  been  very  successful  in 
helping  to  secure  distribution,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  contin- 
uing their  use,  though  the  company, 
ai  the  present  time,  has  remarkably 
fine  distribution  in  the  retail  trade 
and  a  distribution  in  the  jobbing 
trade  which  it  feels  is  probably  sec- 
ond to  no  other  automobile  acces- 
sory. 

The  trade  papers  used  include 
Automotive  Industries.  Motor 
World,  and  a  somewhat  lengthy  list 
of  other  trade  and  class  publications 
reaching  both  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade,  as  well  as  the  consumers. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  trade  pa- 
pers circulating  in  the  United  .States 
and  Canada,  the  Moto-Meter  Com- 
pany, also  uses  class  publications 
reaching  the  trade  and  the  consumer 
in  England  and  in  France. 

Included  in  the  Moto  Meter  Com- 
pany's trade  helps  are  a  long  list  of 
JDOoklets  covering  the  different  mod- 


els of  Boyce  Moto-Meter  such  as 
passenger  car,  truck,  tractor,  and 
distance-type,  also  window  display 
material,  catalog  inserts,  and  news- 
paper electros,  (which,  by  the  way, 
give  the  dealer  more  than  an  even 
break  in  the  space)  and  several 
other  expensive  and  efficient  sales 
helps  such  as  mahogany  counter  dis- 
plays and  mahogam-  wall  displays 
showing  free  dials  given  with  cer- 
tain types  of  instruments  whereby 
a  man  can  have  his  club  or  lodge 
emblem  or  the  name  of  his  car 
shown  on  his  Moto-Meter.  Also 
service  signs  for  window,  door,  and 
store  display. 

THE     MISSING     FOUR     MILLIOX 

.■\lthough  there  are  now  nearly 
three  million  P.oyce  Moto-Meters  in 
use  in  the  United  States  there  re- 
main something  over  four  million 
automotive  units  which  are  not 
Boyce  Moto-Meter  equipped,  so 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  selling 
still  to  be  done.  The  owners  of 
these  four  millifjn  eligible  units  are 
being  hammered  at  hard  and  con- 
tinuously not  only  by  the  trade  and 
class  advertising  but  the  strong  con- 
sumer appeals  in  half  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Among  those  motorists  who  have 
not  equipped  with  the  Bo\ce  Moto- 
Meter  are  two  fairly  distinct  txpes. 
One  type  is  the  motorist  who  has 
given  some  study  to  his  car  and 
who  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it  and 
for  that  reason,  feels  that  he  does 
not  need  a  heat  gage  to  tell  him 
when  his  car  is  overheating  or  over- 
cooling.  If  he  were  an  automobile 
engineer  or  a  racing  driver  (or  had 
real  knowledge  instead  of  just  a 
superficial  knowledge  that  he  picks 
up  at  odd  moments)  he  would  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Boyce  Moto- 
Meter.  But  with  this  man  "a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Too  frequently  he  is  apt  to  regard 
a  Moto-Meter  as  a  frill  for  which 
he  has  no  use.  This  type  of  motorist 
can  only  be  convinced  through  his 
pocketbook.  He  has  actually  to  ex- 
])erience  engine  trouble  of  the  sort 
that  Boyce  Moto-Meter  can  prevent 
before  he  is  convinced. 

CONSUMER    COPY 

The  other  type  of  motorist  is  the 
man  who  really  knows  little  about 
the  device  and  probably  knows  just 
enough  about  his  car  to  be  able  to 
run  it  fairly  well.  This  type  is 
naturally  more  open  to  conviction 
than  the  type  that  has  set  notions  of 
his  own. 

Thus  far.  the  compan\-  has  been 
running  two  diflferent  types  of  pre- 
sentation.    One,   a   somewhat   slam- 
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bang,  rough-and-tumble,  reason  \vh\- 
type  which  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
motorist  who  knows  about  Boyce 
Moto-Meter  but  -cwn't  be  convinced 
It  is  felt  that  the  argument  set  forth 
in  this  type  of  copy  will  also  inter- 
est and  convince  the  man  who  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  device 
and  is  willing  to  be  shown.  The  ad- 
vertisement, "Blind,"  is  one  of  the 
hammer-and-tongs  type.  The  other 
t\pe  of  presentation  shown  is  some- 
what more  dignified  and  contents  it- 
self with  a  short  explanation  of  what 
Boyce  Motor-Meter  does  and  its 
standing  among  the  trade  and  motor- 
ists as  a  device  of  great  utility. 

Thus  far,  both  of  these  t}pes  of 
advertising  appear  to  be  equally  ef- 
fective. 

_  Speaking  of  the  Moto-Meter 
Company's  advertising,  Mr.  Boyce, 
who  invented  and  developed  the 
Moto-Meter,  says,  "We  soon  had 
the  necessity  of  advertising  forced 
upon  us,  for  we  learned  that  when 
a  new  invention  proves  successful 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  im- 
mediately adopt  the  idea  and  that 
nothing    sells     itself.       The     worth- 


Blinc/f 


Bhnd  lolhi:  danger 

s  that  lurk  under  the  hood. 

BItnd  to  the  impori, 
Blind  because  he  s 
motor  trouble  in  ti 
dead  "ronfi'    No  < 
Ralph  De  Palnia  oi 

anccof  motor  lempcrnnirc. 
till  believes  he  can  detect 
me  to  a^oid  it.  But  he's 
mc  can  do  that.  .Not  e\cii 
■  Barney  Oldfield. 

I"  »hf  old  duvs  he  i 
sense  uf  sight",  hear, 
high-speed   /leut   ni. 

[night  "get  along"  with  his 
ing  and  smell,  but  modern 
ilors  demand  a  /icnr  gauce. 
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e  motorist  he  is  driv 
■•  seeitig  "   device   on 

ing  blind 
his  car. 
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while    product    demands    promotion 
and  constant  advertising. 

THE     VALUE    OF    ADVERTISING 

"We  became  advertisers  after  the 
first  year  or  so,  going  into  the  trade 
journals  with  a  very  small  expendi- 
ture. \\'e  have  each  }ear  increased 
our  appropriation  and  branched  out 
into  other  mediums.  Before  we 
were  advertising  we  made  little 
elfort  to  reach  the  consumer  because 
our  distribution  was  prett}'  weak 
and  we  could  not  af¥ord  to  enter  into 
a  large  campaign  in  national  med- 
iums. But  once  the  jobbers  final!}- 
got  interested,  distribution  picked  up 
and  then  we  were  in  a  position  to 
use  general  mediums  profitably. 


"To-day,  our  appropriation  is 
large,  probably  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  automobile  accessory  field  with 
the  exception  of  the  tire  advertisers. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  we 
are  to-day  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing twice  as  many  instruments  each 
working  day  as  we  sold  'during  the 
first  two  years  we  were  in  business. 
Shortl}-  after  we  had  actually  caught 
our  stride  we  opened  a  small  factory 
of  our  own  in  New  York  City  and 
employed  50  girls.  Inside  of  three 
months  we  moved  to  Long  Island 
City  and  during  the  past  four  years 
we  have  out-grown  three  factories 
and  are  to-day  crowding  our  pres- 
ent eight-story  plant.  Our  sales  have 
shown  an  increase  of  practically  100 


per  cent  yearly  during  the  past  four 
years — and  the  demand  for  Moto- 
Meters  is  steadily  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate. 

"More  than  2,000,000  Boyce 
Moto-Meters  have  been  sold  on  a 
money-back  guarantee  and  not  one 
instrument  has  ever  come  back  to 
us.  \Vhen  you  consider  that  we  are 
now  selling  more  than  6,000  instru- 
ments every  working  day  and  could 
sell  more  were  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  them,  this  means  something. 
Of  course,  the  device  itself  is  a  good 
product,  but  without  advertising,  as 
stated  before,  w^e  would  never  have 
been  able  to  make  such  tremendous 
advances." 


The  Development  of  the  Magazine 

Some  Interesting-  Facts  About  the   History  and 
Growth  of  our  Present  Dav  General  Publications 


M\G.\ZINES  have  become  some- 
thing more  than  advertising 
mediums.  They  have  become  et- 
hcient  builders  of  business,  along 
with  other  classes  of  publications  that 
are  still  insufficiently  called  advertis- 
ing mediums. 

That  term  is  reminiscent  of  the 
time  when  the  only  function  of  the 
publication,  in  the  way  of  advertising, 
was  to  sell  its  space  and  leave  every- 
thing else  to  the  advertisers  and  their 
agents.  Xow  all  mediums  give  serv- 
ice that  is  about  as  valuable  to  the 
advertisers  as  the  space  they  sell.  In 
this  sense  of  becoming  promoters  of 
business,  through  their  advertising 
functions,  the  magazines  are  now  so 
efiicient  as  to  make  the  old  term  "ad- 
vertising medium"  not  only  anti- 
quated but  weak  as  a  descriptive 
name. 

The  number  and  varietj'  of  publi- 
cations that  must  be  classed  as  maga- 
zines, if  at  all,  makes  it  impossible,  in 
thinking  of  them,  to  list  even  a  por- 
tion of  them;  and  one  would  not 
know  \\here  to  draw  the  line.  Postal 
laws  have  operated  to  create  a  large 
class  of  periodical  publications  that 
have  little  relation  to  the  magazines 
of  those  older  days  when  the  Allan- 
tic,  Harper's,  the  Century  and  Scrih- 
iier's  w'ere  almost  the  whole  list.  A 
little  further  back  we  remember  that 
Harper's,  Scribncr's  and  the  .Itlaiitic 
had  the  field  practically  to  them- 
selves. The  old  original  Scribner's 
was  not  the  Scribner's  of  today.  It 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  Century, 
and  was  edited  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 


By  GEORGE  FRENCH 

who  was  perhaps  the  first  great  mag- 
azine editor  in  America,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense.  But  this  Scribner's.  was 
sold  to  Rosw'ell  Smith,  who  turned  it 
into  the  Century;  and  under  the 
terms  of  this  deal  there  was  no 
Scribner's  for  five  years,  when  the 
house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
began  the  nc\x  Scribner's  as  we 
have  it  now,  of  which  Edward  L. 
Burlingame  became  editor  in  1904. 
This  original  Scribner's,  that  was 
changed  to  the  Century,  was  real- 
ly the  first  magazine  of  import- 
ance, in  the  modern  sense,  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Atlantic  was  always,  as 
now,  different  from  all  others — a 
class  by  itself.  Harper's  dates  back 
of  either  Scribner's  or  the  Atlantic, 
but  for  a  series  of  its  early  years  it 
was  largely  made  up  of  articles  taken 
from  English  periodicals  and  did  not 
have  a  distinctly  original  or  Ameri- 
can character.  Even  its  cover  design 
was  "lifted"  ofl:'  of  an  English  perio- 
dical, Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  was 
discarded  for  original  designs  not 
very  many  years  ago. 

PEERING  INTO  THE  PAST 

The  older  Scribner's,  edited  by  Dr. 
Holland,  was  a  very  good  magazine, 
but  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  magazines  as  we 
now  know  them.  The  new  regime 
began  with  the  Century,  which  got 
not  a  little  of  its  prestige  through  the 
admirable  work  of  its  printer,  Theo- 
dore L.  De  Vinne,  and  its  earlier  art 
directors.  In  many  particulars  the 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  Century  cov- 


ered by  Mr.  De  Vinne's  work  as  its 
printer  constituted  the  heyday  of 
American  magazines.  Richard  W'at- 
son  ( iilder  was  its  editor,  and  filled  it 
with  good  literatui-e.  Art  woi'k  was 
lavished  on  its  covers  and  its  illustra- 
tions, while  its  typography  was  better 
than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  De 
Vinne  gave  it  his  personal  attention, 
devising  new  faces  of  type  and  fixing 
the  format  in  accord  with  the  most 
approved  ideas.  It  had  a  permanent 
cover  of  real  artistic  distinction, 
which  was  occasionally  varied  by  de- 
signs made  by  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  times,  as  Grasset,  of  Paris,  who 
made  a  cover  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  magazine  readers  of  the  day,  and 
possibly  never  since  equalled.  Scrib- 
ner's has  always  used  a  basic  cover 
design  made  by  the  late  Stanford 
White,  which  is  frequently  modified, 
and  has  of  late  been  reduced  to  the 
border  enclosing  new  designs  related 
to  the  contents.  Harper's  has  wholly 
discarded  its  soap-bubble  cover  that 
was  taken  from  the  English  maga- 
zine, but  has  not  evolved  anything 
nearly  as  attractive  among  the  vary- 
ing designs  used.  The  Atlantic  has 
modified  its  original  tyi>ographic  cov- 
er page  but  slightly  since  it  was  edit- 
ed by  Holmes  and  largely  written  by 
that  marvellous  group  of  New  Eng- 
land illuminati;  and  it  has  sacrificed 
the  lucid  and  optically  comfortable 
typography  of  the  pages  that  the 
famed  Riverside  Press  of  Cambridge 
gave  it  for  something  subtly  inferior, 
probably  on  the  score  of  economy. 
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making  it  in  this  vital  matter  of  print- 
ing without  distinction. 

There  is  a  group  of  newer  maga- 
zines the  limits  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  fix,  if  attempted,  the  scores 
of  women's  magazines,  periodicals 
on  the  border  between  literature  and 
special  motives,  the  great  drove  of 
story  periodicals,  those  leaning  to- 
ward utility,  and  so  along  the  list 
into  the  wonderful  groups  of  trade, 
class  and  technical  publications, 
miany  of  which  are  as  interesting  as 
those  that  assume  to  be  devoted  to 
literature.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  group 
that  ought  by  rights  to  be  included  as 
magazines,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define  literature  and  so  delimit  the 
group.  For  our  present  purpose,  sup- 
pose we  call  those  periodicals  "maga- 
zines" that  have  a  general  circulation, 
whose  editorial  policy  seeks  to  inter- 
est all  people  who  are  readers.  Not, 
however,  incJuding  the  weeklies. 
They  form  another  class,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  magazines  and  the 
newspapers  —  which  have  lately  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  literary  col- 
porteurs ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
magazines  have  strongly  invaded  the 
field  of  mere  news,  and  comment  on 
the  news.  So  it  is  necessaiy  to  con- 
sider that  the  spreading  all  over  the 
field  of  all  sorts  of  reading  matter, 
almost  indiscriminately,  has  narrow- 
ed the  nomenclature  of  periodical 
publications  to  the  calendars — dailies, 
weeklies,  monthlies ;  with  the  old 
quarterlies  practically  forgotten. 

THE  RISE  OF  ADVERTISING 

It  is  not  so  very  many  }ears  since 
Harper's  admitted  no  advertising  to 
its  pages,  save  announcements  of  new 
books  published  by  the  Harper  con- 
cern. 

One  of  the  first  outside  advertise- 
ments accepted  was  offered  to  Har- 
per's by  J.  Walter  Thompson.  George 
William  Curtis  was  the  editor,  and  he 
was  greatly  agitated  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  magazine  should  accept 
a  paid  advertisement,  and  protested 
vigorously.  Nevertheless,  the  adver- 
tisement was  accepted.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son likes  to  recall  the  incident  and 
he  dates  from  that  event  the  rise 
of  advertising,  not  only  in  the  maga- 
zines but  in  all  mediums,  as  he  claims 
for  the  magazines  the  credit  of  incit- 
ing the  great  advertising  regime  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  are.  He  re- 
members that  when  he  was  more  or 
less  young  in  the  advertising  agency 
business  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Peterson's  Maga- 
zine, also  of  the  Quaker  City,  each 
carried  one  page  of  advertising,  and 
only  one.  Air.  Thompson  sent  to  the 
publisher  of  Peterson's  an  order  for 


the  insertion  of  twentj'-five  pages  and 
nearly  shocked  that  gentleman  into  a 
fit.  He  at  first  declined  the  order,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  increase 
the  number  of  pages  he  used  (96), 
and  must  not  curtail  the  reading  mat- 
ter. He  finally,  under  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's persuasion,  found  a  way  to  in- 
sert the  twenty-five  pages;  and  thus 
magazine  advertising  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  start  toward  its  impos- 
ing record.  It  was  not  very  much 
like  the  advertising  of  toda_\';  and  yet 
il  was  quite  as  good,  as  to  copy  and 
design,  as  much  of  the  advertising 
of  today.  We  have  to  allow  that  in 
the  matter  of  arrangement  and  typo- 
graphy we  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods  with  the  whole  advertising 
phalanx.  The  advance  guard  is  de- 
ploying into  the  open,  while  the  rear 
guard  is,  in  a  general  way,  hearled 
in  the  right  direction. 

BUil.DERS     OF     BUISNESS 

It  nnist   not  be  assumed  that   the 
advertising    managers   have    become 
magazine  autocrats,  or  anything  like 
that.      They   have   progressed    from 
Ijeing  mere   sellers   of  space   to  ex- 
pert and  amazingly  successful  build- 
ers of  business.     Publishers  do  not 
rely    upon   subscription    receipts    for 
their  income,  as  in   the  older   days. 
They  can't.     If  they  did  they  would 
be    knocking    at    the   doors    of    the 
bankruptcy       court.       Costs      have 
mounted    out     of    sight,     compared 
with  those  old  days,  when  Harper's 
was  printed  on  a  press  run  by  mule- 
pow-er,  and  the  mule  was  hoisted  to 
the  upper  floor  where  the  new  cylin- 
iler  press  was  located  by  block  and 
tackle.     This  early  stage   of   maga- 
zine advertising  was,  after  a  time, 
succeeded  by  an  era  of  profuse  ad- 
vertising,   when   the   magazines   and 
other  mediums  literally  were  flooded 
with  advertising,  most  of  w'hich  was 
placed    w-ithout    any    well    digested 
policy.     After  this  era  waned,  and 
when  the  magazines  found  their  ad- 
vertising     diminishing      alarmingly, 
there  slowdy  grew  up  another  meth- 
od of  handling  magazine  advertising 
and  that  method  has  developed  until 
at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
to  represent  a  growth  that  has  been 
not    only    remarkable    in   volume  of 
advertising    handled    but    more    re- 
markable   still    in    the    light    of    the 
manifold    dififerences    in    method    it 
has   brought   into  play,   and  the  re- 
m.arkable  gain  in  efficiency  that  has 
resulted. 

Advertising  to-day  is  business 
building  according  to  methods  that 
have  been  abundantly  tested  and  de- 
licately adjusted.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  considered  to  be  largely  a 
gamble.      Now   there    is    nothing    in 
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business     that     is    more    confidently 
figured.      Magazines  sell,  when  they 
sell  advertising  space,  definite  busi- 
ness advantage.     The  methods  made 
use   of   are   as   different   as   are   the 
results.     There   has   been  a   revolu- 
tion   in    magazine    advertising.      Its 
importance  has  not  been  realized  be- 
cause it  has  come  upon  us  gradually, 
and  without  much  beating  of  toms- 
toms.     It  is  not  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  for  example,  since  magazines 
began  to  use  color  on  their  adver- 
tising forms;   and   they   began  very 
reluctantly  and  grudingh'.  Now  look. 
Nowhere  can  such  fine  color  w-ork 
be  found  as  on  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  magazines,  and  great  quanti- 
ties   of    it.      The   general    design   of 
the    advertisements    has    undergone 
radical   improvement,    especially   the 
typography     and     the     illustrations. 
The    magazine    advertising    man- 
ager   of    to-day   is    something   of    a 
business  wizard — must  be.     He  not 
only  advises  regarding  the  advertise- 
ment itself,  but  he  is  apt  in  the  new 
art  of  business  psychologx',  and  goes 
with  his    advertisers    to   the   bottom 
of  all   the  problems  that   depend   in 
any  degree  upon  the  rousing  of  in- 
terest among  readers  of  magazines. 
He    responds    to    the    insistent    de- 
mands of   the  advertisers   for   help, 
help,    and    more    help,    in    making 
their    advertising   effective.      He    is 
become    the    personage    about    the 
entourage    of    the    magazine.      The 
known  and  publicly  assayed  editor  is 
no  more.     Not  one  of  the  old  com- 
pany of  editors  is  left  to  us.     Who 
is    the    editor    of    any    one    of    the 
magazines?     Alden    of    Harper's   is 
but   recently  dead,   and  he  was   not 
known,  even  by  name,  until  he  was 
an    old   man,    and    then    not    as    an 
accomplished    literarian,    but    as    a 
man  well  liked  for  his  amiable  traits, 
and   skilled  in   dealing  with   the   in- 
sistent    or    bumptious     contributor. 
The  editor  as  a  person  has  vanished. 
Who  knows  the  name  of  the  editor 
of    the    Century'?      We    know    the 
name    of    the    advertising    manager, 
and  the  printer.     Who  is  the  editor 
of   Scribner's   or   Harper's,    or   the 
Atlantic?     In   the    business    atmos- 
phere of  magazinedom  it  is  known 
that  Ellery  Sedgwick  is  editor  of  the 
Atlantic,    but    even    we    w^ho    know 
that  think  mainly  of  his  success  as 
a  publisher  in  getting  140,000  people 
to  buy  the  Atlantic  where  only  one 
third  as  many  bought  it  before. 

The  pendulum  swings  this  way 
and  that,  in  all  relations  of  life.  The 
magazine  editor  had  his  day,  and 
now  it  is  the  business  department 
that  swings  into  the  limelight;  and 
very  properly  so,  not  one  whit  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  literary  founda- 
(Coiitiiiiied  on  page  32^ 
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The  Lighting  Factor  in  Modern  Business 

Telling  Effects  for  Stores,  Windows  and  Plants  Which 

Serve  to  Assist  the  Processes  of  Production  and  SelUng 

By  MYRTLE  PEARSON 


GOETHE'S  dying  cry,  "]\Iore 
light,"  has  been  echoed  in  in- 
dustry for  a  long  time  now.  but  some 
of  the  loudest  in  demanding  more 
light  in  places  where  commodities 
are  produced,  or  in  places  where 
they  are  merchandised  have  had  a 
very  vague  conception  of  exactly 
what  they  meant  or  wanted.  The 
need  of  more  light  in  the  mills,  the 
factories,  the  warehouses  and  the 
stores  in  the  interests  of  safety,  ac- 
curate workmanship  and  effective 
display  has  been  widely  advertised 
among  nTanufacturing  executives, 
sales  managers  and  display  men. 
They  have  all  been  "sold"  on  the 
proposition.  The  puzzle  has  come 
when  they  have  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  deciding  just  what  kind 
of  light  is  most  suitable  to  fill  their 
specific  requirements,  for  the  need 
is  not  only  for  "more  light,"  but  for 
"right  light." 

LIGHTING  ADVICE 

One  of  the  best  recent  compila- 
tions of  data  as  to  the  right  light 
available  for  the  right  place  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  is 
contained  in  a  series  of  booklets  on 
\arious  angles  of  the  lighting  prob- 
lem, issued  by  the  Edison  Lamp 
Works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. This  is  pure  sales  material 
designed  for  distribution  not  only  to 
Edison  lamp  dealers  but  to  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  classed  as  lamp 
prospects.  The  information  has 
been  compiled  by  members  of  the 
company's  lighting  service  and  com- 
mercial engineering  departments  and 
each  booklet  touches  exhaustively 
upon  some  angle  of  the  illumination 
problems  met  with  in  production  or 
merchandising,  ranging  from  fairly 
general  advice  on  lighting  to  specific 
tletails  on  the  technical  characteris- 
tics and  uses  of  certain  classes  of 
Edison  lamps.  The  series  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  an  example  of  effective 
^ales  service  as  for  the  information 
it  contains  on  the  problems  of  good 
workmanship  and  display  as  viewed 
through  the  lighting  expert's  eyes. 

The  importance  of  accurate  light- 
ing to  merchandising  service  is  made 
\ery  clear  when  one  realizes  the  ac- 
tual proportion  of  the  rent  of  the 
ordinary   retail   store  that   is   repre- 


sented by  the  worth  of  the  show  win- 
dow. In  one  store,  referred  to  in 
the  Edison  Lamp  Company's  service 
booklet  on  "The  Lighting  of  Show 
Windows  and  Show  Cases,"  statis- 
tics showed  that,  though  it  was  100 
feet  long  and  the  windows  only  2 
feet  deep,  they  were  worth  12  per 
cent  of  the  rent  asked  for  the  whole 
place. 

DISPLAY    PROBLE^tS 

The  illumination  necessary  prop- 
erly to  show  off  the  goods  in  such 
a  window  will  depend  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  course,  on  the  color  of 
goods  on  display.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  we  see  things  by  the  light 
reflected  from  them  to  the  eye. 
White  or  light  colored  goods  in  a 
window  will  send  back  to  the  eye  a 
great  deal  of  light  falling  on  them, 
while  one  containing  dark  goods  will 
reflect  but  little  and  hence  appear 
dim  if  not  well-lighted.  If  the  win- 
dow is  likely  to  have  goods  of  all 
kinds  on  display  it  is  necessary  to 
plan  the  illumination  so  that  the  most 
difficult  condition  is  filled.  There 
are  other  factors  to  consider — the  in- 
tensity of  the  street  lights  and  illum- 
inated signs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  store,  the  desirability  of  color 
lighting  as  affected  by  the  class  of 
goods  on  display,   etc. 

The  display  manager,  in  the  words 
of  A.  L.  Powell,  writer  of  this  book- 
let, is  "a  scenic  artist  and  stage  di- 
rector." His  show  window  is  a  rnin- 
iature  stage.  He  sets  his  scene,  then 
places  his  actors  and  properties. 

Yet,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  sales- 
manager,  or  the  store  manager,  as 
the  case  may  be,  not  to  let  his  dis- 
play' man,  in  remembering  his  tem- 
peramental affiliations  with  Belasco, 
Urban,  Rhinehart  and  other  wizards 
of  the  dramatic  stage,  forget  his  ob- 
ligations as  a  salesman.  In  show 
windows  or  show  cases,  the  lighting 
may  make  or  break  the  sale,  for  in 
these  days  of  nationally  advertised 
goods  where  one  takes  the  quality 
for  granted  and  bu\s  as  color  or  de- 
sign strikes  the  fancy,  display  is  the 
thing. 

A  peculiar  demand  of  modem  day 
display  'is  for  "artificial  daylight" — 
white  light.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  there  are  demands  for  il- 
lumination that  gives  color  accuracy. 


Since  the  appearance  of  colored  ob- 
jects varies  more  or  less  with  the 
color  of  the  light  falling  upon  them, 
it  is  important,  particularly  for  artis- 
tic articles  which  are  seen  under  day- 
light, that  color  determinations  and 
selections  be  made  under  a  light  of 
daylight  quality.  The  silk  dyeing  in- 
dustiy,  and  the  wool  and  cotton  in- 
dustries less  exactingl}-,  demand  un- 
obstructed north  light  in  matching 
and  finishing  goods,  ^\'hen  we  come 
to  the  sale  of  these  goods  we  find 
a  much  lower  standard  of  accuracy 
commonly  acceptable,  where  the  so- 
called  "daylight"  that  falls  upon  the 
goods  is  modified  by  surrounding 
buildings,  window  shades,  hangings, 
mahogany  woodwork,  etc.  The  elim- 
ination of  colored  light  and  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  daylight- — a  very 
complex  thing,  be  it  known — is  treat- 
ed with  interest  and  value  in  the 
booklet  on  this  subject  compiled  by 
G.  H.  Stickney,  of  the  Edison  Lamp 
Company's  lighting  service  depart- 
ment. 

LIGHT    AND    LABOR 

Only  recently  have  labor  managers 
come  to  realize  the  actual  value  of 
"right  light"  on  the  safety,  health, 
state  of  contentment  and  productive 
ability  of  their  workingmen.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
direct  relation,  which  the  manufac- 
turing executive  should  recognize, 
between  riglit  lighting  on  the  one 
hand  and  industrial  relations,  labor 
turnover  and  productivity  on  the 
other. 

R.  E.  Harrington,  of  the  lighting 
service  de])artment  of  the  Edison 
Lamp  W'orks,  writing  on  "Illumina- 
tion and  Production,"  brings  ample 
evidence  of  the  effect  that  lighting 
has  on  the  employes. 

"Good  lighting,"  he  says,  "is  also  re- 
flected in  the  faces  of  operators,  in  the 
form  of  healthful,  buojant  spirits.  Bad 
lighting  is  irritating  because  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  see,  and  strain  is  involved  In 
the  efforts  of  workers  to  adapt  themselves 
to  unnatural  conditions.  The  mind,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  being  imposed  up- 
on. Everyone  has  seen  this  condition  evi- 
dent in  employes;  possibly  the  reader 
himself  has  experienced  this  form  of  re- 
sentment. Bad  lighting  will  react  to  pro- 
duce nervous,  irritable,  discontented  em- 
ployes." 

(Continued  oil  page  48) 
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Advertising   the   Ultimate  Advantage   of  Your  Product 

Illustrating-  and  Emphasizing  Results,  Many  Manufactur- 
ers  Find,   Will   Produce    the    Most   Satisfactory    Returns 

By  H.  ARTHUR  ENGLEMAN 


A]\1AX  who  bms  automobile 
tires  does  not  select  a  particu- 
lar brand  because  they  are  made  of 
Para  rubber,  or  because  thev  have  a 
particular  type  of  tread,  but  because 
he  believes  that  they  will  \ield  in 
service  most  miles  per  dollar.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  woman  chooses  a  certain 
brand  of  face  cream,  not  because  it 
contains,  say,  olive  oil,  but  because 
the  distinctive  ingredient  has  a  spe- 
cific effect  upon  the  complexion. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  Ultimate 
advantage,  rather  than  the  process 
or  peculiarity  of  manufacture  for 
which  a  man  or  woman  will  pur- 
chase one  product  in  preference  to 
another.  Details  of  construction  are, 
after  all,  incidentals,  provided  a 
commodity  gives  satisfaction  in  use. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  many  prod- 
ucts, exclusiive  constructional  fea- 
tures, but  here  again  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate advantages  they  afford,  more 
than  the  technicalities  of  their  dif- 
ferences that  are  of  real  interest. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  well 
known  electrical  washing  machine 
claiming  the  distinction  of  an  en- 
closed mechanism.  What  is  really 
important  is  the  element  of  safety 
that  this  feature  provides — in  other 
words,  the  Ultimate  consumer-ad- 
vantage. 

So  the  question  naturally  comes 
to  mind,  "Do  we,  in  illustrating  our 
advertisements,  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  The  Ultimate  conveni- 
ence our  products  afford?"  How 
does  the  art  work  we  use  measure 
up  to  Webster's  definition  of  the 
word  illustrate?  Reference  to  the 
dictionary  tells  us  that  to  illustrate 
is  to  make  clear  or  intelligible ;  ex- 
plain by  examples ;  elucidate  by 
means  of  pictures. 

KEYING  THE  APPE.^L  PROPERLY 

Perhaps  most  advertising  illustra- 
tions do  measure  up — more  or  less. 
Quite  a  percentage  visualize  a  neg- 
ative rather  than  a  positive  thought 
and  others  go  no  further  than  pic- 
turing a  minor  technicality  rather 
than  an  actual  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived b}-  the  use  of  the  product  ad- 
vertised. 

Hence  we  see  advertisements  of 
vacuum  cleaners  illustrated  with 
v/omen  working  the  appliance  in- 
stead of  pictures  showing,  say,  the 
young  housewife  enjoying  the  extra 
leisure  the  use  of  the  product  pro- 


vides ;  food  advertisements  pictur- 
ing the  woman  working  in  a  hot 
kitchen  rather  than  the  family  en- 
joying the  better  meal  that  the  ad- 
\ertised    product    makes    possible. 

Such  negative  illustrations  fall 
short  of  their  real  function  because 
they  do  not  put  over  the  big  sales 
argument — namel\-  the  benefits  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  use  of  the  merchan- 
dise offered  for  sale  Yet  that  is 
just  what  the  really  efficient  illustra- 
tion should  do  It  should  tell  the  big 
sales  story  at  a  glance 

Few  illustrations  in  current  ad- 
\ertising  more  effectively  visualize 
the  big  talking  point  than  a  recent 
color  page  put  out  on  behalf  of  the 
Eden  Electric  W'ashing  Machine. 
Instead  of  the  conventional  woman 
working  at  the  machine  we  see  pic- 
tured an  attractive  young  matron, 
attired  in  negligee  preparing  to  get 
dressed  in  an  attractive  and  ap- 
parentl}'  recent!}-  washed  garment. 
The  cut  of  the  machine  itself  is 
"stripped  in"  large  enough  for  pic- 
turing the  washer  yet  small  enough 
to  be  unobstrusive.  As  an  illus- 
tration that  shows  an  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  owning  an  Eden,  as  w-ell 
a^  being  an  example  of  splendid 
commercial  art  it  takes  first  rank 
among  the  pictorial  announcements 
of  the  day. 

THE    OPPOSITE    IN    APPE.^L 

Contrast  with  this  Eden  illustra- 
tion a  recent  drawing  featured  in  a 
woman's  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation on  behalf  of  Jcyhnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.  Here  is  shown  a  3'oung 
housewife  on  her  knees  in  a  kitchen, 
cleaning  the  floor!  Work  in  the 
form  i-nost  dreaded  by  the  average 
matron  is  made  the  subject  matter 
of  the  illustration !  How  much  more 
eft'ective  this  advertisement  would 
have  been  had  the  picture  shown, 
for  example,  husband  and  wife  ad- 
miring the  newly  polished  floor,  to 
secure  which  the  polish  was  pur- 
chased. 

For  some  reason,  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand, many  advertisers  persist- 
ently illustrate  the  work  involved 
with  the  use  of  their  wares.  There 
is  a  recent  advertisement  of  the 
Hughes  Electric  Range.  It  shows  a 
smart  housewife  preparing  a  meal. 
This  advertisement  would  unques- 
tionably be  more  eff'ective  if  it  illus- 
trated   the    family    enjoying   a    well 


cooked  repast,  the  wife  especially 
enjoying  the  meal  through  having 
escaped  the  drudgery  of  cooking.  In 
the  advertisement  under  discussion 
the  illustration  really  emphasizes  a 
negative  point  because  the  woman  is 
featured  doing  a  task  many  women 
wish   to   avoid.      She    is  cooking! 

Far  more  efficient  is  the  picture 
used  in  a  recent  advertisement  of 
the  Lorain  Oven-Heat  Regulator. 
Together  with  the  caption  "Set  The 
Wheel — Then  Spend  the  Afternoon 
In  Pleasure"  the  illustration  shows 
in  concrete  form  a  woman  setting 
the  wheel,  (which  sketch  also  shows 
how  the  appliance  works)  the  same 
woman  at  an  afternoon  social  func- 
tion and  a  "close-up"  of  the  device 
advertised.  It  really  fulfills  all  the 
essential  functions  of  a  selling  illus- 
tration because  it  is  specific  in  each 
of  its  details. 

An  ultimate  benefit  enjoyed  by 
women  who  use  Pompeian  Beauty 
Powder  is  cleverly  pictured  in 
a  current  advertisement  headed : 
"Which  Is  The  Mother?"  In  place 
of  the  commonplace  women  shown 
in  the  act  of  applying  the  powder, 
w-e  see  two  beautiful  women  already 
at  the  dance,  both  looking  so  young 
and  radiant  that  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. Inasmuch  as  most  w^omen  de- 
sire to  retain  their  youthful  appear- 
ance the  appeal  most  surely  must 
strike  home. 

ILLUSIRATIVE    BY    SUGGESTION 

The  manufacturers  of  Omo  Bias 
Tape  are  using  an  interesting  series 
of  clever  drawings  that  show  the 
actual  use  of  this  article.  One  such 
picture  shows  a  mother  dressing  her 
daughter,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
utility  of  this  tape  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. The  tape  itself  is  not  shown 
at  all  in  the  illustration,  yet  the  con- 
venience its  use  affords  is  well  sug- 
gested. 

Another  striking  "ultimate"  illus- 
tration is  that  used  recently  in  an 
advertisement  of  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk,  with  the  caption  "Cus- 
tard Pie  Fit  For  A  King."  Like 
the  Omo  drawing,  it  does  not  pic- 
ture the  article  for  sale.  Instead, 
hov^-ever,  it  tells  at  a  glance  two  big 
stories.  First  it  pictures  a  tempting 
pie — one  of  many  things  for  which 
the  milk  can  be  used.  Second,  the 
enjoyment    the    pie    will    give    the 
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Join  The  Publishers  Buying  Corporation 


The  Publishers  Buying  Corporation,  the  mutual,  non-protit  making  buying 
organization  of  newspaper  publishers,  is  receiving  additions  every  day,  and  so 
many   inquiries    that    a    tremendous   volume  of  correspondence  is  required. 

Ihe  paper  requirements  for  1921  of  members  of  the  organization  must  be  on 
tile  with  the  International  Paper  Company  and  other  producers  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  Consequently  they  should  be  all  completed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration by  August  15  to  allow  time  for  tabulation  and  arrangement.  In  order 
to  do  this  all  memberships  should  be  taken  an.d  information  secured  from  pub- 
lishers by  July  31.  This  applies  not  only  to  1921  requirements  but  to  arrange- 
ments for  temporary  supply  from  September  1   to  December  31. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  bringing  some  500  additional  newspaprs  into  the 
fold,   Mohammed  will  come  to  the  mauntain. 

The   following  series  of  meetings  is  being  arranged : 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Tuesday,  July  20,  at  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  convention. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Friday,  July  23,  at  Adolphus  Hotel,   10  A.M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Monday,  July  26,   at  Hotel  Baltimore,    1 1  A.M. 

Chicago,  111.,  Wednesday,  July  27  or  28,  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  10  A.M. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Thursday,  July  29,  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Pitt,   10  A.M. 

New  York,  Friday,  July  30,  at  office  of  The  Publishers  Buying  Corporation, 
New  York  Globe  office,  73  Dey  Street. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Association  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  to 
explain  the  buying  plan,  the  contracts  and  method  of  procedure  and  sign  up 
publishers. 

All  publishers  having  news  print  troubles  are  invited.  Come  prepared  to 
sign  and  bring  a  check  for  $50  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Publishers  Buy- 
ing Corporation.  If  you  are  unable  to  attend  in  person,  but  are  interested,  notify 
another  publisher  who  is  going  to  attend  and  give  him  power  of  attorney  to  sign 
for  you. 

The  Publishers  Buying  Corporation 

W.  J.  PAPE,   President  W.  W.  WEAVER,  Vice-President 

G.  W.  MARBLE,  Secretary  JASON   ROGERS,  Treasurer 
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famil}'  is  happily  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  husband  and  wife 
who  are  pictured  eating  it.  An  illus- 
tration such  as  this,  that  shows  an 
ultimate  benefit  the  commodity  af- 
fords is  far  more  appealing  than  a 
picture  of  a  woman  cooking  over  a 
hot  stove. 

A  current  advertisement  of 
Krunibles,  in  which  is  illustrated 
the  famil}-  enjo\ing  breakfast  to- 
gether, is  effective  because  the  ap- 
peal to  the  appetite  is  made  by  the 
action  of  ever}-da\-  people  enjoying 
this  product. 

INFUSING    ATTRACTIVE    ELEMENTS 

The  advertising  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  is  interesting  and 
compelling  because  it  suggests  some 


ultimate  pleasure  that  comes  with 
the  ownership  of  the  Victrola  and 
Caruso  is  shown  entertaining  at  a 
social  affair  in  an  average  home ;  or 
a  typical  family  is  pictured  dancing. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such 
pictures  are  far  more  compelling 
tiian  inanimate  illustrations  of  cab- 
inet work  or  distinctive  tone  arms  ? 

Notice  how  effectively  too,  the 
Fleisher  Yarns  advertisements  are 
illustrated.  Always,  the  dominant 
feature  is  the  beautiful  sweater  or 
some  other  garment  that  can  be 
made  with  the  yarns.  Such  illus- 
trations have  far  greater  selling 
\alue  that  pictures  of  women  shown 
in  the  act  of  knitting.  A  similar 
line  of  reasoning  prompts  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Koh-i-noor  Snap 
Fasteners.       That    these     fasterners 


"hold"  even  under  unusual  strains, 
is  visualized  b\'  a  woman  at  the 
strenuous  game  of  golf. 

And  the  beautiful  appearance  that 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes  gives  to  blankets 
is  brought  out  in  a  picture  of  two 
women  admiring  the  blanket,  so  well 
washed  that  it  looks  like  new.  That 
means  far  more  to  a  woman  than 
the  fact  that  the  washing  is  a  simple 
process  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  only 
a  few  minutes.  Lever  Brothers 
have  adhered  to  this  thought  in  their 
advertising  of  Lux,  Rinso,  Twink 
and  other  well  known  lines  of  do- 
mestic drudgery-banishers.  It  is  the 
ultimate  result  to  be  obtained  that 
prompts  the  purchase  of  an  article 
— and  this  is  the  big  fact  that  should 
be  remembered  in  planning  adver- 
tising illustrations. 


Selling  Appetites  Through  the  Consumer  Magazines 

The  Man  Who  Employs  a  Chef  and  the  Boy  Behind 
the  Plate  of  Beans  Must  Be  Studied  As  Food  Buyers 

By  HESTER  CONKLIN  and  PAULINE  PARTRIDGE 
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A  CHOCOLATE  CAKE  which 
brings  back  fleeting  memories 
of  a  familiar  cake  box  on  a  pantry 
shelf;  a  plate  of  gricklle  cakes,  hot, 
brown  and  crisp,  awakening  an  old 
pang  of  long  forgotten  homesick- 
ness ;  bacon,  frizzling  and  curling 
over  a  camp  fire  and  coft'ee,  sending 
up  fragrant  steam.  All  this  is  p.c- 
tured  in  the  name  of  food  advertis- 
ing. Luscious  halves  of  perfect 
peaches  reposing  in  a  glass  dish,  or 
pumpkin  pies,  golden  and  spicy, 
catch  the  eye  wandering  across  the 
printed  pages  of  our  general  or 
"consumer"  magazines,  and  rouse  a 
slumbering  desire  so  strong  and 
instant  in  its  response  as  to  quite 
surprise  its  longing  possessor. 

Hence  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended more  than  one  carefully  con- 
ceived, well  executed  campaign,  the 
"backbone"  of  which  has  been  our 
national  publications,  and  the  auxil- 
iaries the  car  cards,  the  imposing 
posters  and  the  home  newspapers. 

The  elements  actuating  and  enter- 
ing into  a  campaign  to  further  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of 
foodstuffs  are  highly  interesting.  If 
any  form  of  advertising  and  selling 
campaign  can  get  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, down  to  rock  bottom  human- 
ness  and  up  to  the  heights  of  poetic 
romance  it  is  that  which  will  suc- 
cessfully put  across  a  meriterious, 
needed  food  staple,  whether  that 
staple  be  marketed  as  such  or  dress- 
ed up  and  put  forth  as  a  specialty. 


There  is  something  about  food 
advertisements,  as  they  appear,  all 
clothed  in  their  seasonal — or  un- 
seasonable, if  you  choose — raiment 
that  seems  to  appeal  to  more  than 
just  the  sense  of  sight — they  seem  to 
strike  right  into  our  consciousness 
until  we  are  wrapt  in  the  delights  of 
satisfied  vision,  smell  and  FEEL  as 
well. 

DOWN    TO    FIRST    PRINCIPLES 

Why  do  people  buy  food  ?  To 
satisfy  their  appetites,  of  course, 
and  to  study  the  appetite  is  to  study 
psychology  from  the  first  shadowy 
memoiy  of  bab_\hood.  Many  a  well- 
groomed  and  efficient  man,  seeming- 
ly concerned  only  with  "Big  Busi- 
ness," who  pays  his  chef  a  satis- 
factory salary  running  into  four 
figures,  and  dines  with  a  servant 
behind  his  chair  to  anticipate  his 
desires,  looks  yearningly  at  the  little, 
hungry,  tow-headed  boy  behind  the 
huge  plate  of  baked  beans  and 
wishes, — yes,  wishes — for  a  "good 
dish  of  old  fashioned  beans."  Mem- 
ory, again,  has  played  its  trick  and 
he,  too,  is  back  in  his  bo}"hood  with 
a  boy's  appetite  for  the  food  of  long 
ago. 

Good  cookery,  the  "commerciali- 
zation" of  able  artists  and  the  high 
development  of  the  printing  art 
have,  united  in  modern  advertising, 
under  the  skill  of  the  reconciler  of 
these  selling  forces,  the  Advertising 
Man,  produced  this  psychological  re- 
action.    Faithful  rendition  of  these 


selling  ideas  in  the  magazines  and 
other  media  named  has  been  respon- 
sible, it  is  safe  to  say,  for  a  vast 
degree  of  the  betterment  that  has 
been  brought  about  in  family  "pro- 
visioning" during  the  last  decade. 
And  what  wonders  have  been  work- 
ed for  those  whose  delights  are  epi- 
curean ! 

The  bacon  over  the  camp  fire 
trails  in  its  wake  the  joyous  weari- 
ness of  a  day  in  the  open,  far  awa}' 
from  all  mankind,  a  da_\-  of  keen 
sport  in  a  soft  slipping  canoe,  or 
a  cross  country  tramp  with  dog  and 
gun  when  the  air  was  crisp  with 
the  nip  of  frost.  You  could  have 
eaten  nails,  or  sawdust,  or  feathers 
but  you  didn't ;  you  ate  bacon  and 
flapjacks  and  drank  coftee.  Memor}- 
has  fused  it  all  into  a  dream  so 
seductive  that  time  only  adds  to  its 
glowing  perfection. 

REACHING   THE   ETERNAL    EPICURE 

These,  however,  are  appeals  to 
instinct  rather  than  reason.  In  these 
days,  when  prices  are  at  the  top, 
a  strong  point  in  food  advertising  is 
economy.  This  appeal  is  directed 
particularly  to  the  housewife,  the 
family  purchaser,  and  shows  her  the 
convincing  proof  that  certain  prod- 
ucts give  her  more  value  for  her 
money  than  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  receiving.  Appetite  appeal  is  by  no 
means  abandoned,  but  it  may  be,  for 
the  moment,  secondar)'  to  econoui} . 

Convenience  in  the  use  and  prep- 
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aration  of  foods  is  also  an  advertis- 
ing point  which  is  directed  almost 
entirely  toward  women,  for  they  are 
the  ones  who  appreciate  and  profit 
by  these  qualities. 

Food  values,  in  our  opinion,  have 
less  "punch"  and  less  appeal  than 
is  generally  supposed.  To  somewhat 
exaggerate  this  point,  if  we  were 
reall\-  interested  in  food  from  the 
caloric,  or  dietetic  standpoint,  we 
would  be  subsisting  on  food  tablets 
with  utter  satisfaction  and  no  time 
wasted  in  the  preparation  or  con- 
sumption of  nourishment  in  any 
other  form,  and  the  appeals  of  art 
and  salesmanship  would  be  wasted 
upon  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nuts, 
raisins,  beans,  oatmeal  or  cheese 
have  a  food  value  equal  to  a  certain 
amount  of  beef,  but  show  me  the 
man  with  his  mouth  watering  for  a 
broiled  beef  steak  who  will  set  it 
aside  for  a  few  nuts  or  a  square 
inch  of  cheese.  Not  the  normal 
human  being  with  a  good  digestion 
and  a  pleasant  disposition  and  the 
capacity  to  earn  a  beef  steak  instead 
of  nuts ;  not  he  ! 

Mothers  are  often  attracted  by 
material  which  recommends  foods 
for  children  as  health  giving  and 
strength  building  because  the  growth 
and  well  being  of  their  children  is 
stronger  in  their  minds  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  children  themselves 
in  partaking  of  the  food.  Appetite 
appeal  is  a  lone  road  which  each 
man  travels  for  himself  in  his  own 
way  from  tender  youth  to  ripe  old 
age,  with  no  particular  desire  for 
guidance  beyond  his  own  choice. 

But  no  matter  what  tilie  manner  of 
approach  may  be  it  must  be  ground- 
ed in  cold  hard  fact.  Fooling  the 
people  even  a  very  small  part  of  the 
time  has  no  place  whatever  in  food 
advertising.  Every  point  that  is 
made  is  the  result  of  scientific  ex- 
periment and  investigation  by  a  de- 
partment established  and  maintained 
for  that  purpose.  Every  recipe  ap- 
parently slipped  carelessh^  into  the 
corner  of  the  page  as  an  after- 
thought for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  housekeeper,  has  been  care- 
fully tried  in  quantities  suitable  for 
the  home  table  before  its  public  ap- 
pearance on  an  advertising  page. 
Those  luscious  peaches,  that  salad 
heaped  with  golden  mayonnaise, 
those  fat  raisins  flowing  from  the 
package,  the  crisp  flapjacks  and 
bacon,  that  soul  stirring  cocoanut 
cake  probably  have  all  been  repro- 
duced from  photographs,  and  photo- 
graphs, we  all  know,  many  of  us  to 
our  deep  regret,  have  very  solid 
foundation  in  cold,  cruel,  brutal 
Truth. 


TRUTH     IN    FOOD    ADVERTISING 

Truth,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
test  by  which  food  advertising 
stands  or  falls.  The  appetite  roused 
to  the  buying  point  by  a  picture  of 
great,  firm,  golden  globes  of  peaches 
swimming  in  molten  sunshine  is  loud 
in  protest  if  the  can  produces  an 
anemic,  flabby  object  of  no  decided 
color,  surrounded  by  a  liquid  greatly 
resembling  aqua  pura.  The  purchas- 
er's disappointment  is  so  keen  that 
he  turns  with  revulsion  from  all 
peaches  not  personally  picked  from 
the  tree  and,  if  he  is  at  all  fussy, 
he  'insists  on  planting  the  tree,  for 
he  will  not  be  fooled  again. 

Just  so  the  housewife  who  uses 
the  recipes  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  magazines  must  be  certain  of 
a  good  result.  Should  she  fail  to 
produce  the  pictured  perfection  she 
has  carried  with  her  into  the  kitchen 
will  she  blame  herself?  Not  at  all. 
That  isn't  human  nature.  She  will 
blame  the  product  she  is  using,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
for  her  cake  was  always  good  be- 
fore. Weren't  they  all  natural  cooks 
in  their  family?  Aunt  'Liza  never 
measured  a  thing,  and  never  could 
tell  you  how  she  did  it,  but  Aunt 
'Liza's  fried  cakes !  Well,  there 
were  none  better.  To  be  sure,  Aunt 
'Liza  dipped  out  sugar  and  flour 
and  milk  with  the  same  old  teacup 
and  she  filled  it  up  to  the  crack  with 
sugar  and  up  to  the  handle  with 
flour  but  that  was  just  "rule  of 
thumb." 

So  inaccuracy  must  be  combatted 
with  simplicity  so  great  and  so  prac- 
tical as  to  make  every  recipe  fail- 
proof  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 
Recipes  which  require  personal 
judgment,  or  which  employ  indefi- 
nite amounts,  are  eliminated  from 
the  start,  so  that  with  ordinan-  care 
and  very  little  experience  the  cook 
will  not  fail,  and  the  one  trial  will 
charm  her  into  a  continued  use  of 
her  experiment  which  has  flat'tered 
her  vanity  by  proving  itself  a  huge 
success. 

And  it  will  never  occur  to  the 
average  feminine  mind  that  a  re- 
cipe used  for  Snowflake  Baking 
Powder  might  be  equally  successful 
with  Goldenglow  Baking  Powder, 
and  perhaps  it  wouldn't. 

It  is  a  theory,  well  grounded  in 
fact,  that  only  a  hungry  man  can 
advertise  food.  If  he  sees  visions 
before  his  eyes  of  delicious  viands, 
smoking  hot  and  assailing  his  long- 
ing nostrils  with  every  fragrant  aro- 
ma designed  to  arouse  the  appetite 
he  can  translate  his  dream  to  paper 
in  a  fashion  which  tickles  the  jaded 
imaginations  and  palates  of  even  his 


most  fastidious  readers,  but  if  he 
have  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  if,  per- 
chance, he  lives  rather  well  himself, 
then,  unless  he  writes  to  starving 
Russia,  it  is  hard  to  put  enough  sea- 
soning and  spice  into  his  work  to 
rouse  even  a  passing  interest. 

And  just  because  habit  has  us  all 
so  closely  in  its  grip  we  must  have 
the  same  old  things  our  forebears 
have  eaten  since  they  set  foot  on 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Ellis  Island  as 
the  case  ma}-  be.  Strange  food  is  a 
thing  apart,  and  will  be  forever 
shunned  bv  the  a\-erage  normal  per- 
son. Yet,  in  contradiction  to  that. 
we  want  the  same  old  foods  in  a 
new  wa\-.  The  a\erage  housekeeper, 
however,  has  no  wish  to  be  a  pio- 
neer. She  is  quite  willing  to  have 
the  road  charted  and  mapped  before 
she  sets  forth  upon  it,  with  food 
materials  at  their  present  prices. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  cooking  has  not 
the  attraction  for  many  that  it  might 
have,  for  it  ma_\-  well  take  its  place 
among  the  creative  arts  if  only  the 
"creator"  has  sufficient  courage  and 
initiative. 

This  is  left  largely  to  the  depart- 
ments given  over  to  experiment  and 
research  which  all  large  food  adver- 
tisers maintain  to-day  to  assist  their 
promotion   departments. 

Behind  the  art  which  kindles  the 
imagination  and  rouses  the  slumber- 
ing appetite  is  the  practical  cook 
who  "makes  the  dream  come  true." 


Firestone  Going  After  Foreign 
Business 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Compan}^  just  before  sail- 
ing on  the  White  Star  liner  Olympic  on 
an  inspection  trip  of  Firestone  interests  in 
Europe,  when  iiiter\iewed,  said : 

"The  rubber  outlook,  as  those  in  close 
touch  \vith  the  industry  know,  is  depen- 
dent upon  several  conditions.  The  tire  in- 
dustry is  dependent  upon  the  auto  indus- 
try and  there  has  been  a  general  slacken- 
ing down  iti  the  automobile  business  w'hich 
naturally  has  retarded  the  tire  industrj-. 
The  bad  weather  of  May  and  June  had  its 
effect  upon  auto  sales,  but  with  good 
weather,  w-hich  we  can  expect  now,  both 
the  auto  and  tire  business  will  gradually 
become  stabilized.  I  believe  the  slowing 
down  in  the  automobile  business  is  sure 
to  go  further,  although  I  would  like  to  as- 
sume an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation. 

"Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
with  the  many  sales  offices  and  particular- 
ly the  buying  office  through  which  our 
crude  rubber  is  purchased,  is  in  a  very 
favorable  position  abroad.  We  are  able 
to  sell  goods  in  England,  France  and  Bel- 
gium at  present  rate  of  exchange. 

"In  the  crude  rubber  situation,  there  is 
a  slight  overproduction  and  this  product  is 
now  about  the  price  to  which  it  dropped 
during  the  war,  about  38  to  40  cents. 

"When  Europe  gets  back  to  a  fair  auto- 
mobile production,  it  wall  mean  a  bright 
outlook  for  the  tire  business.  As  to  rub- 
ber prices  in  general,  I  believe  they  will 
gradually  be  adjusted  on  a  higher  base." 
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The  Man  With  a  Model  Under  His  Arm 


FOR  more  than  sixty-four  years  railway  officials  everywhere 
have  looked  to  the  RAILWAY  AdE  for  information  needed  in 
their  work — and  they  always  found  it.     Why? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that  question  is  found  in  the  story 
of  the  man  who  came  into  our  office  one  day  back  in  the  seventies 
with  an  air-brake  model  under  his  arm. 

That  man  was  George  Westinghouse,  who  had  just  applied 
for  a  patent  on  his  air-brake.  Down  he  sat  and  we  soon  saw  the 
possibilities  of  his  device;  and  what  is  more — said  so  editorially. 

What  happened?  You  know  the  great  service  the  air-brake 
has  rendered,  just  as  we  predicted  it  would — and  because  we, 
knowing  we  were  right,  dared  to  advocate  a  patented  device,  even 
as  late  as  twenty  years  after  we  were  accused  of  holding  stock  in 
the  \^^cstinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Why?  Because  we 
appreciated  the  value  of  an  idea,  and  knowing  it  was  right — 
advocated  it. 

"Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead."  That  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  RAILWAY  AGE  ever  since  its  first  number  ap- 
peared; and  that  is  why  it  has  the  confidence  of  railway  officials 
and  why  it  assures  advertisers  the  right  audience. 

That,  too,  is  why  those  who  make  the  innumerable  things  the 
railways  buy  in  such  vast  quantities  know  the  RAILWAY  AGE  and 
its  companions — the  RAILWAY  MEciiAXicAL  Engineer,  Railway 
Electrical  Engineer,  Railway  Signal  Engineer  and  Railway 
Maintenance  Encsineer — are  the  right  mediums  to  use — right  in 
policy,  right  in  results. 

Which  is  why,  right  now  when  the  railways  are  back  under 
private  control — now  when  a  vast  sales'  opportunity  confronts  you 
— the  Railway  Service  Unit  is  so  valuable  to  you. 

The  question  for  you  to  decide  is,  which  of  these  publications 
is  best  for  your  special  case.  That  being  true,  write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  which  paper  or  combination  of  publications  to  use 
and  how  to  use  it. 
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Color  Advertising  in   the   Modern   Periodical 

The  Color  Page  in  the  Magazine  Today  Links  Its 
Reputation  As  a  High-Poweied  Publicity  Medium 

By  EINAR  F.  MEYER 


THE  outstanding,  the  most  strik- 
ing and  most  arresting  feature 
of  the  modern  magazine — of  its  front 
cover  whereby  it  advertises  itself  and 
of  its  advertising  pages  wherein  it 
gives  publicity  to  a  wide  range  of 
commodities  displayed  to  catch  the 
eye  of  prospective  buyers — is  color. 
The  magazine  publisher  was  one  of 
the  first  among  the  publishers  to  ap- 
ply color  to  his  product.  Today 
there  are  only  one  or  two  magazines 
of  prominence  which  do  not  use  color 
on  their  front  covers. 

This  article  deals  with  the  value 
and  service  of  color  on  the  advertis- 
ing pages.  The  purpose  of  all  adver- 
tising is  to  deliver  a  message,  to  ac- 
quaint a  great  many  people  with  the 
merits  of  an  article  of  merchandise, 
a  new  invention,  a  form  of  recrea- 
tion, etc.  Advertising  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  confined  itself  principally 
to  a  mere  statement  of  fact  without 
argument  or  persuasion,  (iradually 
illustrations  were  introduced,  then 
argimients,  descriptions  and  reasons 
why.  Today's  great  contribution  is 
color. 

COLOR  A   RECENT   DEVELOPMENT 

The  scientific  development  in  ad- 
vertising has  kept  pace  with  the  sci- 
entific development  in  every  other 
line  of  endeavor.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  color  was  not  used  in 
tllie  earlier  period  of  advertising;  not 
because  there  was  doubt  as  to  its 
power  or  lack  of  desire  of  it,  but 
because  there  had  been  no  scientific 
development  to  permit  its  use  with 
economy.  It  has,  therefore,  been  left 
to  brilliancy  of  publishing  genius  to 
take  advantage  of  modern  machinery 
to  bring  this  highest  art  of  advertis- 
ing expression  to  a  practical,  eco- 
nomical and  sound  basis. 

Applying  color  in  advertising  is  a 
very  natural  thing  to  do.  With  our 
wonderfully  clever  copy  writers  and 
our  experts  in  halftone  work,  there 
seems  little  to  be  desired  in  driving 
home  a  message  in  black  and  white. 
The  application  of  color  was  neces- 
sary to  give  still  stronger  emphasis 
to  a  suggestion,  an  ideal  or  a  commo- 
dity a  most  natural  thing  to  do,  for 
everything,  unless  it  is  pure  \\4iite 
or  dead  black  has  its  individual  color. 

Color  actually  strikes  the  eye — 
makes  an  immediate  impression  on 
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the  brain.  Color  comes  out  of  the 
mass  of  black  and  white  as  the  notes 
of  a  comet  ring  out  over  the  under- 
tones of  an  orchestra. 

Make  a  small  spot  of  red  on  a 
white  wall.  It  will  be  noticed  im- 
mediately by  everyone  entering  the 
room,  whereas  the  wall  would  have 
attracted  no  attention  whatever  if 
the  color  had  not  been  there.  The 
faintest  dash  of  color  arrests  atten- 
tion and  makes  people  think.  The 
mind  reacts  instinctively  to  color. 

nature's  color  displays 

Nature  has  made  the  grass  green, 
the  lemon  yellow,  the  strawberry  red, 
the  sun  golden  and  the  moon  silver. 
Thus  she  uses  color  as  her  own  ad- 
vertising medium.  Nature  expresses 
herself  in  color  in  the  red  comb  of 
the  laying  hen,  in  the  irridescent 
feathers  of  the  peacock,  in  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  sea  and  in  the  dark, 
gray  granite  of  a  forbidding  cliff. 
And  she  advertises  herself  promi- 
nently where  everyone  may  see  her 
display. 

Therefore,  color  in  advertising  is 
simply  the  application  of  nature  to 
advertising  in  its  various  ramifica- 
tions. Although  colors  in  advertis- 
ing are  used  for  many  different  pur- 
poses, all,  in  the  first  instance,  are 
used  to  attract  attention.  No  adver- 
tisement has  any  value  until  it  is 
seen,  but  when  the  attention  is  se- 
cured then  the  impression  must  be 
left  or  the  advertisement  has  failed 
to  perform  a  large  part  of  its  proper 
function. 

The  use  of  color  is  the  quickest 
\\  ay  to  reach  the  mind.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific fact  that  light  rays  containing 
red,  for  instance,  travel  faster  than 
those  containing  other  colors,  and  it 
is  another  tested  fact  that  the  mind 
reacts  more  quickly  to  color  than  to 
any  other  stimulus.  The  color  ap- 
peal is  an  ingrained,  elemental  ap- 
peal and  nature  has  given  it  a  clear 
track  into  the  impressionable  mind. 

The  best  way  to  reach  the  modern 
buyer's  mind  is,  of  course,  the  quick- 
est way.  He  or  she  hasn't  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  spare,  too  many  other 
seemingly  more  important  affairs  are 
pressing  and,  unlike  the  scholars  of 
former  times  who  spent  their  leisure 
moments  in  reading  and  studying, 
most  people  today  need  the  fleeting 


moments  left  by  business  and  social 
obligations  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. 

COLOR    GETS    QUICK    RE.\CTION 

Now,  color  registers  on  the  mind 
faster  than  it  is  possible  for  black 
and  white  to  do  because  the  mind 
thinks  in  colors  and  naturally  the  ap- 
plication of  colors,  if  it  is  scientific- 
ally done,  registers  the  impression 
with  the  least  possible  resistance. 
Color  has  been  used  a  long  time  for 
commercial  purposes.  In  some  ad- 
vertising calendars,  for  example,  you 
have  probably  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  dates  of  Sundays  and  holi- 
days printed  in  red,  so  that  this  has 
come  to  be  accepted  by  you  as  a 
standard  form.  This,  however,  did 
not  happen  haphazardly,  but  was  de- 
signed to  put  emphasis  on  these  par- 
ticular dates  for  your  convenience 
without  mental  resistance.  The  let- 
ters and  numbers  on  a  child's  build- 
ing blocks  are  painted  in  color  be- 
cause the  color  registers  more  per- 
manently on  a  child's  mind  than 
would  ordinary  black  and  white  let- 
ters. 

It  has  been  said  of  color  that  "it 
is  the  emotion  picture  of  the  mind. 
When  a  man  has  no  pep  they  say  he 
is  'colorless,'  when  he  is  angry  they 
say  that  he  'sees  red,'  when  he  is  a 
coward  they  call  him  'yellow,'  when 
he  is  straight  they  say  he  is  'white,' 
when  he  is  loyal  they  say  he  is  'true 
blue,'  when  he  is  unintelligent  they 
call  him  'green' — simply  because  the 
mind  thinks  faster  in  colors. 

The  eft'ect  of  color  in  decorations 
of  dining  rooms  and  other  public 
places  has  been  carried  out  on  a  well- 
known  scientific  basis.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  or 
restaurant  wishes  to  hurry  his  din- 
ing room  patrons  so  that  he  can  fill 
his  tables  several  times  during  a  meal 
you  will  notice  a  severe  color  scheme 
in  his  decoration.  He  may  use  a 
plain  white  effect  or  he  may  have  a 
great  preponderance  of  red.  This  is 
in  contrast  with  what  he  does  when 
he  wishes  his  patrons  to  linger  over 
their  meals.  Here  you  will  find  him 
employing  subdued  color  schemes, 
pinks,  yellows,  heliotropes,  oranges 
and  the  like.  These  color  schemes 
affect  the  mind  and  obtain  certain  re- 
(Co)Ubuicd  on   ['cuic  40) 
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Building  Cooperation  Through  Internal  House  Organs 

Establishment      of     "Personal     Touch"     Said      to 


Be   Enough   to  Justify   Publications  of  This  Class 
By  E.  D.  MASON 


sistant   General    Manager   of    Gulf   Transcnntinenlal    Oil    Company 


THE  value  of  the  House  Organ, 
or  Employers'  Magazine,  as  a 
medium  of  securing  an  enlarged  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe  is  now  be- 
ing' discussed  at  some  length  in  an 
effort  to  secure  tangible  evidence  of 
its  value  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
most  effective  manner  of  prepara- 
tion' and  publication. 

The  executives  of  an  institution 
employing  a  force  of  loo  or  more 
cannot  possibly  keep  in  close  per- 
sonnal  touch  with  each  and  every 
employe,  as  they  should,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  element  of  human  in- 
terest necessaiy  to  secure  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  salary-  or  wage- 
earner. 

The  larger  the  organization,  the 
wider  the  gap.  The  executive  is 
confronted  with  daily  problems  of  a 
magnitude  of  w^hich  the  employe  has 
not  the  faintest  concejition.  Neither 
roes  he  know  of  the  progress  and 
improvements  being  made  by  his 
company.  As  a  consequence,  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  employe  is 
down  the  scale  of  interest  in  the 
company,  as  a  whole,  until  he 
reaches  the  "machine  stage"  when 
the  sole  interest  is  to  put  in  the  time, 
in  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent  man- 
ner, irrespective  of  results,  and  wait 
for  "pay  day." 

This  'is,  of  all  attitudes,  the  least 
ijesirable,  not  only  for  the  employer 
but  the  employe  as  well.  His  whole 
(  utlook  is  wai-ped  and  limited  by  the 
four  walls  of  his  office  or  shop  and 
his  thoughts  are  guided  and  stunted 
by  constant  association  with  those 
few  with  whom  he  dailv  comes  in 
contact.  If  he  ever  had  any  ideals, 
they  are  destroyed  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  cherished  ideals  means 
the  death  of  the  man,  as  far  as  re?' 
service  and  initiative  are  concerned. 

EFFECTIVE  MEDIUM  OF  INTEREST 

The  house  organ  provides  a  most 
effective  channel  through  which  to 
minimize  this  lack  of  interest,  it 
keeps  him  posted  as  to  current 
events  and  brings  him  in  personal 
touch  with  his  fellow  employes  in 
other  departments  as  well  as  with 
the  executive  heads. 

He  takes  the  publication  home,  his 
family  read  about  the  comoany  the 
bread  winner  is  working  for  and  if 
the  men  are  given  the  correct  char- 


acter of  items,  the  whole  family  will 
begin  shortlv  to  refer  to  the  organ- 
ization as  "Our  Company"  and  their 
interest  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
pay  envelope. 

A  .publication  cjf  this  character 
successfully  to  tultill  its  mission 
must  embrace  the  following  funda- 
mental jjoints : 

What  iIk'  employe  is  doing  for  the  com- 
pany. 

What  ihe  company  is  doing  for  the 
employe. 

Production  reports  of  various  depart- 
ments and  inter-department  competitions- 
Personal  notes  and  pictures  of  indivi- 
duals; what  they  did  before  joining  the 
organization  and  what  their  present 
duties  embrace. 

Educational;  short  historical  sketches 
ot  the  industry  and  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions through  which  it  has  passed  to 
reach'  its   present   sta.tic. 

Uses  for  your  finished  products,  old 
and  new,  with  pictures  or  sketches  to 
\isualize  these  uses.  Show  in  short,  non- 
teclmical  articles  the  various  processes  • 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
products. 

It  would  require  too  much  space 
lo  elucidate  each  of  the.se  points  in 
detail,  but  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
these  fundamentals  will  show  a  good, 
clear  "reason  why"  they  are  essen- 
tial. The  pictures  should  not  be  of- 
ficial pictures  only,  but  should  cover, 
by  degrees,  the  entire  personell,  fr(,m 
to;i  to  bottom. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  PRIDE 

If  I  am  operating  a  machine  in 
\-our  factory  and  you  show  my  pic- 
ture on  the  same  page  or  in  the  sam.e 
publication  with  the  general  super- 
ii.tendent,  my  chest  measurement 
v.ill  grow  several  inches  overnight, 
even  though  I  won't  admit  it,  even 
lo  myself,  and  it  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  50  cents  a  day  more 
to  coax  me  to  leave  "My  Company." 

In  my  opinion,  the  personal  item; 
should  be  carefully  "pruned"  of  all 
accidents  and  sickness ;  these  are 
poor  things  to  advertise  and  con- 
stitute one  instance  where  the  say- 
ing, "It  pays  to  advertise"  is  deatl 
\\  rong. 

.\bove  all,  the  house  organ  should 
be  kept  "homey"  and  entirely  free 
ft  om  any  taint  of  professionally  pre- 
pared copy,  if  you  hope  to  inspire  the 
"one  big  family"  atmosphere  rather 
than  the  "you  work  for  me ;  stay 
where  you  belong"  atmosphere  so 
prevalent   in  large  organizations. 


The  man  who  prepares  and  edits 
the  publication  must  pull  himself  up 
by  the  roots  and  transplant  his  view- 
point in  the  soil  where  that  of  your 
average  employe  is  now  growing. 
You  can't  push  or  club  the  employe 
onto  higher  ground,  but  you  can 
start  where  you  find  him  and  coax 
him  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought. 
If  the  man  who  edits  your  publica- 
tion is  an  agency  man,  put  him  oui 
in  the  shop  in  overalls  at  just  what 
he  is  worth  per  day,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  he  will  get  the  surprise 
of  his   life. 

The  writer  speaks  from  experi- 
ence having  done  manual  labor  as 
well  as  pen  pushing.  They  are  two 
altogether  different  worlds,  but  there 
is  that  halfway  meeting  place  where 
cooperation  can  be  successfully  en- 
couraged. 

•  COVERING   A    WIDE    AREA 

In  the  preparation  of  "The  Mar- 
atiion  Runner,"  the  house  organ  of 
the  Transcontinental  Oil  Company, 
we  are  confronted  with  widely  scat- 
tered interests  and  branch  opera- 
tions, extending  from  New  York  to 
South  America  and  Roumania ;  to 
overcome  this  scattering  of  divi- 
sions, we  have  appointed  fourteen 
pssoc'ate  f^ditors,  each  covering  a 
certain  section,  and  in  turn  dividing 
the  responsibility  among  a  greater 
number.  A  given  date  is  set  for  all 
copy  to  reach  the  editor,  who  makes 
corrections  and  rewrites  such  art- 
icles as  may  be  necessary.  The  ma- 
terial thus  prepared  is  gone  over 
with  the  other  members  of  the  edit- 
orial staff  (three  in  number)  to 
p-uard  against  any  possibility  of  a 
"one  man"  viewpoint. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular 
publication  is  defined  as  follows: 

"The  Marathon  Runner  is  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  em- 
l^loyes  of  the  Transcontinental  Oil 
Company  and  is  an  open  forum  for 
the  presentation  of  constructive  su.g- 
gestions,  interesting  happenings  in 
the  various  divisions  and  such  com- 
ments and  articles  as  make  for  'pro- 
gress, peace  and  plenty'  for  us  all." 

It  is  most  important  not  to 
cheapen  the  publication  in  any  way, 
the  paper  and  typography  should  be 
ni  the  best.  The  House  Organ  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features 
of    your    advertising   plan. 
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the  iQiej  crop  values  in  iiiillious  of  dollars 


See  Where  the  Money  Is! 


This  map  shows  where  15%  billion  dollars 
made  out  of  agriculture  by  fanners  in  1919, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
estimate,  went  to.  The  money  was  spread 
plentifully  over  the  whole  country. 

But  here  are  some  of  the  surprises :  A  south- 
ern State,  Texas,  led  all  the  others  in  crop 
values.  Of  the  12  leading  states,  5  were  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Georgia  got  a  larger  share  than  Indiana. 
North  Carolina  got  more  than  Ohio.  South 
Carolina  did  better  than  Indiana,  New  York, 
Michigan,  or  Wisconsin. 

That  tells  you  why  auto  dealers  in  the  South 
are  so  much  further  behind  in  their  deliveries 
than   those  in   the   North ;   why   pianos,   phono- 


graphs, and  similar  luxuries  have  been  selling 
so  well  in  that  section. 

Farm  Life  is  the  truly  national  farm  paper 
in  whose  circulation  the  South  is  represented  at 
its  full  weight.  It  covers  the  South  as  well  as 
it  covers  the  rest  of  the  country — and  it  is  the 
only  national  farm  paper  that  does.  In  the 
South  as  a  whole  it  has  as  much  circulation  as 
any   southern   sectional   paper. 

Whether  you  use  one,  two  or  three  national 
farm  papers,  or  one  national  in  combination 
with  a  sectional  paper  list,  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  choosing  Farm  Life.  Let  us  send 
you  the  statistics. 

Circulation  650,000 


THE    FARM    LIFE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  ::  Chicago  ::  Detroit  ::  St.   Louis  :: 


Atlanta 
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Standard  Definition  of  Foreign  Trade  Terms 

Infoiniation  for  Merchants,  Shippers  and  Exporters 
that  Will  Help  the  Advertising  and  Selling  Process 
By  CLAYTON  iSEDGWICK  COOPER 


Author   of   "Understanding    South    An 


:ing   of   the    Orie 


THE  work  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  which  held  its  se\- 
enith  convention,  May  12  to  15,  in 
San  Francisco,  has  accomplished  for 
American  foreign  trade  valuable  and 
extensive  services  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  council  in  the  early  part 
of  1914. 

This  body  of  representative  Amer- 
ican business  men  has  held  seven 
large  conventions  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  organiza- 
tion also  has  held  to  a  continuous 
advocacy  of  such  fundamental  for- 
eign trade  necessities  as  was  exemp- 
lified by  the  passing  of  the  Webb 
Law;  support  of  the  idea  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine;  a 
bargaining  tariff  sufficiently  flexible 
to  prevent  any  discrimination  against 
.\merican  goods;  and  to  constant  ef- 
fort to  promote  better  trade  commu- 
nication facilities  and  removing  bar- 
riers obstructing  our  trade  and  ren- 
dering competition  difficult  with 
other  nations.  For  the  champion- 
ship of  these  and  other  prime  is- 
sues, the  Foreign  Trade  Council  has 
become  a  most  valuable  institution 
in  our  commercial  life. 

Among  the  most  important  serv- 
ices rendered  to  American  foreign 
business  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Council  is  its  recent  explicit  finding 
in  regard  to  standard  definitions  and 
practices  recommended  to  mer- 
chants, shippers  and  exporters  do- 
mg  business  with  other  nations. 
There  have  been  so  manv  variations 
and  such  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  manv  new  ship- 
pers concerning  the  exact  method 
and  means  of  marketing  American 
goods  abroad  that  some  authorita- 
tive standard  of  procedure  was 
greatly  needed.  We  believe  that  this 
pronouncement  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  should  be 
studied  with  the  utmost  of  care  by 
every  American  manufacturer  or 
merchant  who  expects  to  succeed  in 
his  business  abroad. 

OBLIGATIONS  BEHIND  THE  TERMS 

Just  what  obligations  familiar 
terms,  such  as  "F.  O.  B.,"  "C.  I. 
F,,"  etc.,  impose  upon  seller,  buver. 
shipowner,  banker,  and  all  others'  af- 
fected by  the  transaction  is  set  forth 
in  a  report  issued  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  on  behalf  of 
the    leading    commercial    organiza- 


tions of  the  United  States. 

Half  the  troubles  in  foreign  trade 
arise  from  disinterpretation  of  such 
terms.  Even  old  merchants  will  do 
well  to  read  the  following: 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has 
given  the  foreign  merchant  cause  for 
complaint  has  been  the  methods 
which  the  newer  exporters  in  the 
United  States  have  emploved  in 
making  price  quotations  to  foreign- 
ers. The  dissatisfaction  of  foreign 
purchasers  reached  a  head  in  the 
summer  of  1919,  in  the  form  of  or- 
ganized protests  from  Australian 
importers  over  the  meaning  given 
to  the  term  "F.  O.  B.  New  York" 
by  American  exporters.  The  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  took 
up  the  matter,  decided  that  in  the 
best  American  practice  "F.  O.  B. 
New  York"  means  free  on  board 
overseas  vessel  at  New  York,  and 
notified  its  numerous  correspondents 
of  this  fact  and  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  council  that  the  term 
"F.  O.  B.  vessel  New  York"  be  sub- 
mitted in  all  cases  for  the  term  "F 
O.  B.  New  York." 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  by 
this  communication,  and  so  many 
other  questions  of  a  similar  nature 
arose,  that  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  conference  of  the  nine  great  for- 
eign trade  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  agree  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  buyer  and  seller,  under  the 
export  quotations  in  mo.st  common 
use.  Such  a  conference  was  held  in 
India  House,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  on  December  16, 
1919-  The  organizations  participat- 
ing in  the  conference  were  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  A.,' 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, American  Manufacturers 
Export  Association.  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  American  Ex- 
porters and  Importers'  Association, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York  Merchants' 
Association.  The  meeting  discussed 
at  length  all  phases  of  American  ex- 
port practice,  and  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  definitions  and  re- 
commendations agreed  upon. 

As  the  most  certain  means  of  in- 
suring unmistakable  clarity  in  terms 


and  conditions  of  sale,  the  confer- 
ence voted  to  recommend  to  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  that  all  use 
of  abbreviated  forms  of  export  price 
quotations  be  abandoned,  and  that 
such  terms  be  written  out  in  full. 

The  conference  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  recommendation  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  generally  at 
once;  and  therefore,  in  the  hope  of 
eflfecting  a  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  American  practice,  it 
adopted  the  following  statement  of 
definitions  of  the  abbreviated  forms 
in  more  common  and  general  use  in 
the  export  trade.  The  conference 
strongly  recommends  to  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  that  wherever 
abbreviated  forms  of  export  quota- 
tions are  employed,  the  forms  herein 
defined  be  used,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms. 

DEFINITIONS   OF  EXPORT   QUOTATIONS 

These  are,  in  their  order,  the  nor- 
mal situations  on  which  an  export 
manufacturer  or  shipper  may  desire 
to  quote  prices.  It  is  understood 
that  unless  a  particular  railroad  is 
specified,  the  property  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  carrier  most  conveniently 
located  to  the  shipper.  If  the  buyer, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  or  in 
order  to  obtain  lower  transportation 
charges,  desires  that  the  goods  be 
(lelivered  to  a  carrier  further  re- 
moved from  the  shipper  and  entail- 
ing a  greater  cost  than  deliverv  to 
the  carrier  most  favorably  situated, 
the  carrier  to  which  the  buyer  tie- 
sires  delivery  of  the  goods  should 
be  named  in  the  quotation.  The  term 
"cars  or  lighters,"  as  used  herein,  is 
intended  to  include  river,  lake,  or 
coastwise  ships,  canal  boats,  barges, 
or  other  means  of  transportation, 
when  so  specified  in  the  quotation. 

CASE    NUMBER   ONE 

When  the  price  quoted  applies  on- 
ly at  inland  shipping  points  and  the 
seller  merely  undertakes  to  load  the 
goods  on  or  in  cars  or  lighters  fur- 
nished by  the  railroad  company 
serving  the  industry,  or  most  conve- 
niently located  to  the  industry,  with- 
out other  designation  as  to  routing, 
the  proper  term  is: 

"F.  O.  B.   (named  point)." 
Under    this   quotation : 
A,    Seller  must 

(i)  place  goods  on  or  in  cars  or 
lighters 
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We  See  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us 

Mr.  Thos.  Bolton  of  W.  S.  Crawford,  Ltd.,  Writes  Concerning 
the  Wm.    H.    Rankin  Company  Organization 

By  One  of  the  Copy  Men 


WE  who  work  for  the  WiUiam 
H.  Rankin  Company  and  its 
clients  are  naturally  sold  on  our  or- 
ganization and  our  chiefs,  \^'e  think 
we  have  the  greatest  advertising  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  If  we  didn't 
we  couldn't  do  our  best  work. 

But  our  own  earnest  conviction  of 
merit  as  an  organization  is  naturally 
biased  by  our  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  chiefs  we  serve — and  well  why 
not  speak  the  truth — love. 

So  when  we  write  or  talk  about 
the  cxcciittivcs  of  our  company  per- 
haps the  average  reader  or  hearer 
thinks  our  remarks  are  too  highly 
seasoned  by  the  pepper  of  enthusi- 
asm. So  he  naturally  adds  more  than 
the  proverbial  grain  of  salt,  so  that  he 
may  assimilate  the  net  truth. 

But  you  who  read  the  following 
may  spare  the  salt.  J\Ir.  Bolton  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company.  He  came  from 
England  to  study  business  conditions 
in  this  country.  Some  one  told  him 
he  ought  to  see  the  working  organ- 
ization of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Co. 

He  came  unannounced. 

As  a  result  he  wrote  up  our  organiza- 
tion from  a  British  Advertising  Agency 
man's  viewpoint.  We  will  quote  a  few- 
excerpts. 

We  O.  K.  his  estimate  of  our  chief  as 
it  stands  without  reservation. 

"  The  personality  of  William  H.  Rankin 
has  fused  the  personnel  of  the  organiza- 
tion into  a  closely-knit  company  or  broth- 
erhood, conscious  of  its  unity,  power,  and 
purpose.  Mr.  Rankin  inspires  and  directs 
it.  You  cannot  do  this  by  force  of  per- 
sonal gifts  alone;  there  must  be  qualities 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head ;  and 
one  finds  these  uppermost  in  Mr.  Rankin's 
character.  Xo  one  can  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  has  the  personal  interests  of 
everyone  of  his  stafT  at  heart,  or  that  he 
possesses  their  affectionate  regards.  Fine 
as  William  H.  Rankin  Company's  achieve- 
ments have  been,  I  am  sure  they  are  only 
the  earnest  of  what  they  will  do  in  the 
future." 

Mr.  Bolton's  first  hand  impression  of 
\\  ilbur  D.  Nesbit  is  remarkably  accurate, 
but  we  wish  he  had  known  him  long 
enough  to  know  his  lovable  qualities. 

"  Another  man  of  unmistakable  per- 
sonalit\-  and  a  leader  in  the  firm  is  Mr. 
Xesbit.  He  strikes  j-ou  from  a  differ- 
ent angle— the  artistic.  His  eye,  his 
speech,  his  manner,  proclaim  the  thinker 
and  man  of  culture.  And  if  the  proof 
that  a  man  is  an  artist  be  in  the  work  he 
does,  well,  there  is  abundant,  available  evi- 
dence thereof. 


■'  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  is  one  of  those  fine 
minds  which  supply  the  gleam  to  the  ori- 
flamme  of  advertising.  So  long  as  such 
men  are  in  advertising  and  are  attracted 
to  it,  the  status  of  the  profession  must 
continue  to  rise." 

To  the  following  condensation  of 
Messrs.  Rinchart,  Groth  and  Walberg 
please  know  that  theirs  are  personalities 
overflowing  with  good  fellowship  and 
kindliness,  and  we  will  feel  justice  is 
done. 

"  Robert  E.  Rinehart,  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  director,  graduate  of  Princeton 
1904;  first  experience  as  reporter  New 
York  Sun,  1902-1906;  with  Mr.  Rankin, 
1906-1907  in  Indianapolis  as  editor  of  one 
of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  magazines  when  Mr. 
Rankin  was  business  manager;  Pacific 
Coast  as  magazine  writer  and  managing 
editor  Pacific  Coast  newspapers ;  joined 
Rankin  company,  1916,  as  head  of  New 
York  organization.  I  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  business, 
national,  and  international  affairs;  good 
executive;  iman  who  writes  with  a  logical 
punch.  His  copy,  plans,  editorials,  and 
news  stories  for  the  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Loan,  and  General  Crowder's  18-45  Draft 
are  among  the  finest  contributions  to  war- 
time advertising  hterature." 

"H.  A.  Groth,  treasurer,  a  man  with  the 
analytical  mind,  who  believes  a  proposi- 
tion must  be  analyzed  from  the  inside  as 
well  as  outside,  supplies  his  definite  con- 
tribution to  making  a  well  rounded  organ- 
ization. It  is  said  of  him  from  his  un- 
usual sources  of  information  and  charts, 
he  can  forecast  the  result  of  an  election, 
or  tell  an  advertiser  what  the  consumer, 
the  dealer,  and  the  distributor  think  of 
his  product.  He  has  been  on  the  job, 
continuously  since  1899,  and  the  basis  of 
his  life's  work  is  sincerity  and  rugged 
integrity." 

"  Art,  typography,  type,  and  layoiit  of 
advertising  have  become  even  more  im- 
portant in  America  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  when  I  met  Mr.  Myron  C.  Perley, 
secretar\'  of  the  Rankin  Company,  I  at 
once  knew-  why  advertising  is  so  much 
more  advanced  in  the  United  States  than 
an\-Avhere  else.  Mr.  Perley  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  leading  exponent  of 
advertising,  designing,  and  building.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Perley  approaches  the  matter  of 
advertising-designing  just  as  the  highest 
grade  architect  approaches  the  designing 
of  a  beautiful  home." 

"  C.  E.  W^alberg,  general  manager,  New 
York  organization.  For  ten  years  in  the 
forefront  of  planning  and  executing  cam- 
paigns for  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Haynes  Automolbile  Company,  Grinnel 
Gloves,  and  other  accounts.  No  cam- 
paign is  too  big  for  him  to  see  through 
to  an  unusually  successful  conclusion ; 
his  recent  work  for  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Rubber  Company,  Monroe  Clothes, 
Pelmanism,  and  Crescent  Dish  Wash- 
ing Machine  Company,  and  his  plans 
for  government  advertising  are  considered 


excellent.  He  knows  advertising  service 
from  start  to  finish." 

So  much  for  the  high  lights  on  the  ex- 
ecutive personnel.     It's  all  true  and  more. 

Then  Air.  Bolton  made  a  wonderful  ex- 
position of  organization  work  of  which 
we  unfortunately  may  only  quote  part  for 
lack  of  space. 

'■  Here  we  touch  the  secret  of  the  real- 
ly efficient  orgajiization.  The  material 
factors  of  working  space,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  so  forth,  which  mean  everx- 
thing  to  your  uninspired  organization, 
mean  less,  but  contribute  more  to  your 
Rankin  iyp&  of  organization.  None  the 
less,  I  should  have  been  disappointed  if 
the  Rankin  methods  and  machinery  had 
not  touched  a  high  standard.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  found  the  agency  so  well  equip- 
ped, so  well  run,  and  departmentally  com- 
plete, that  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  study  it.  I  appreciated  the 
fact  that  an  agency  which  can  handle, 
not  only  the  vast  advertising  operations 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  but  also  that  of 
Kellogg's  Wilson's  Certified  Products, 
Monroe  Clothes,  Pelmanism,  Mead  Cycle 
Company,  Hajnies  Automobile  Company, 
Cheney  Talk-ing  Machine  Company,  Grin- 
nell  Gloves,  Hartmann  Trunks  and  Kitch- 
en Maid  Cabinets,  and  other  wantted  com- 
modities, and  give  to  them  all  the  touch 
of  'class,'  must  function  with  the  utmost 
efficiency,  proving  itself  business-like  as 
well  as  advertising-like. 

"  I  found  that  the  principle  of  bringing 
the  mass  power  of  the  constructive 
thought  of  the  agency  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  revealed  by  investigations 
and  charted  survey,  also  of  the  policies  of 
the  advertiser,  was  employed.  Subsequent 
to  this  process,  the  responsible  executives 
cooperating  with  selected  copywriters, 
merchandising  experts,  and  artists,  con- 
centrated on  the  creative  task." 

MR.  BOLTON'S  complete  article,  to- 
gether   with    articles    by    all    our 
chiefs,  is  now  done  in  a  neat  book 
called,  "  Brass  Tacks." 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  it.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  k  to  you.  We  bore  no 
one  with  personal  solicitations,  but  we 
all  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet  any 
at'foiiitmcnt  at  your  pleasure. 

Wm. H.Rankin  Company 

William    H.    Rankin.   Prcsuicnt 

Wilbur    D.    Xesbit,    1st    Vice-President 
Robert    H.    Rineliart,    2nd    Vice-President 
H.    A.    Groth,    Treasurer 

ilyron    C.   Perley,   Secretary 

Associated  zvith   Chas.   F.   Higham,  Ltd. 
London,  England 

50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
104  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

W.A.SHIXGTON      LOS  .ANGELES      SAN  FRANCISCO 
Imperial   House,   Ixindon 

Establislied  1899 
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2     secure  railroad  bill  ot  lading  mg  responsibility  for  the  goods  after  for   damage   incurred   there- 

(3)  be  responsible  for  loss  and  obtaining  a   clean   bill   of   lading  at  after 

for  damage  until  goods  have  ■^^^      f        j    •       ^,                              *  .  (2)   handle  all  subsequent  move- 
been  placed  in  or  on  cars  or  '       "•  "^   ""5'"-  l^ne  piopei    tenn  IS.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^ 
lighters  at  forwarding  point,  "F.  O.  B.   (named  point)   Frright  Pre-  (3)   unload  goods  from  cars 
and  clean  bill  of  lading  has  paid  to    (named  point  on  the  seaboard)."  (4)   transport  goods  to  vessels 
been   furnislied   by  the   rail-  Under  this  quotation:  (S)   Pav   all   demurrage    and    for 
road  company.  A.    Seller  must  storage  charges 
■^"■rik'""            -^i      f       1              J  (i)   place  goods  on  or  in  cars  or  (6)   arrange  for  storage  in  ware- 

(1)  be   responsible   for   loss   and  lighters  liouse    or    on    wharf    where 
or    damage    incurred    there-  (2)   secure  railroad  bill  of  lading  necessary. 

f„\             11,               .  ,•        1  (3)  pay  freight  to  named  port  .,„ 

(2)  pay  all  transportation  charges  (4)   he   responsible   for   loss   and  ^^^^^  NUMBER  TIIRER 

r,^  !,",nHi."'^/^''rc;     ^7'  ^"'^  ^^'"•''se  until  goods  have         Where  the  seller  wishes  to  quote  a 

(3)  handle  all  subsequent  move-  teen  nlared  in  nr  mi  ^nrc  r,,-  ■         r  1  •   1    .1      1,  1 
ment  of  the  goods  r  u,  placed  in  or  on  cars  01  price,  from  whicli  the  buyer  may  de- 
iiiciii  ui  iiic  guuus.  lighters  at  forwarding  point,  A.,^i\u            t      c  *              \   ,■        . 

CASE  NUMBER  TWO  and  clean  bill  of  lading  has      ^l"^^  thecost  of  transpoi^ation  to  a 

When  the  seller  quotes  a  price  in-  ''een  furnished  bv  the  rail-      giy^n  point  on  the  seaboard,  without 

eluding  transportation  charges  to  the  r    r,       '■°^''  company.  the  seller  assuming  responsibility  for 

port  of  exportation  without  a.sum-  "^       "rbeTsponsiblc   for  loss  and      '^/  Ff'  ""^T  °'^'^;""!^  ^  ^^^^''  ^iU 

of    lading    at    point    of    origin,    the 

• proper  tenn  is: 

"F.  O.  B.   (named  point)   Freight  Pre- 
paid to   (named  point  on  the  seaboard)." 
Under   this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must 

(1)  place  goods  on  or  in  cars  or 
lighters 

(2)  secure  railroad  bill  of  lading 

(3)  be   responsible   for   loss   and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 

PI  I        ^  '  been  placed  in  or  on  cars  or 

^-^    ^^  J„     -^    _-       4^  — 5»  lighters  at  forwarding  point, 

Q  5  T_  O   T       M^  ,  i  clean  bill  of  lading  has  been 

^^    ■*     ^  ^"      ■        ;  PBB^^         ,,    I  furnished     by     the     railroad 

company. 

B,  Buyer  must 
(l)   be   responsible    for   loss   and 


ADWERTl^mG 


for    damage    incurred    ther 
after 
(2)  pay  all  transportation  charges 
^  _.  (buyer  is  then  entitled  to  de- 

The    Inevitable    Result Sales  •  duct  from  the  amount  of  the 

invoice  the  freight  paid  from 
c  r  <  t        t-  ■  ,  ^-^^  primary     point      to      named 

buccessrul  merchandising  means  reaching  and         ^^  port) 

IMPRESSING  the  average  person,  with  above  the       ^  ^^^  "'"o^'lhr'-oods""  '"°^''' 

average  advertising.  ^*"^  (4)  unload  goods  from  cars 

"^JP  (5)   transport  goods  to  vessel 

Poster  Advemsing  combines  opportumty:  ^"^  ^l^l  i-^"'^    "^'    °' 

,     ,     I  ,  r»  (7)   arrange  for  storage  in  -ware- 

.s,-topUceyomsal«m««,ea,«ra«g,c  ^       ;  house    or    On    wharf    where 


points, 
[nd — to  reach  all  of  the  reading  public  ^'^ 

ird — to  IMPRESS  through  size  and  color. 


necessar}'. 
CASE  NUMBER  FOUR 


m 


jS^    i  The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a 

Nordhem  Service  brings  to  you  every  phase  of  price  covering  the  transportation  of 

adequate  Poster  Advertising  service.  *''^  ^?°'^*  ^°  seaboard,  assuming  re- 

<|fc  sponsibility  for  loss  and  or  damage 

IVAN 'B -NORDHEM  COMRViY  ^^  up  to  that  point.     In  this  case,  the 

'PastrrJJd^vrtisln^.'Pamtedt'iEleclrUiVOiiplays  ;  pi'OpCr    tCrm    is  : 

iti  the  Zbuted  Mates  &  iPanaiUt.  ^^ 

t -fo-^ .Qnvi  ■  y>iu,  YS^k  e.it,  ■  ■  &.i,..,i,r  <a(ij,.'Rji,iur,r»u'P  ^^1  "F-   O-   B-   cars    (named  point   on   sea- 

^''  '  board)." 

Under   this   quotation: 
JfJL     ^  A.    Seller  must 

y\^     S'  v'  ^'^  place  goods  on  or  in  cars 

/      j     f   ^'  (2)   secure  railroad  bill  of  lading 

/     J  (3)  pay  all  freight  charges  from 

/|  forwarding  point  to  port  on 

i_^  seaboard 

'  (4)   be    responsible   for   loss   and 

"^  for  damage  until  goods  have 

arrived  in  or  on  cars  at  the 
named  port 
B.    Buyer  must 

(1)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  incurred  there- 
after 

(2)  unload  goods  from  cars 

(3)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods 
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(4)  transport  goods  to  vessel 

(5)  pay  all  demurrage  and  for 
storage  charges 

(6)  arrange  for  storage  in  ware- 
house or  on  wharf  where 
necessary. 

CASE   NUMBER   FIVE 

It  may  be  that  the  goods,  on  which 
,1  price  is  quoted  covering  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  to  the  sea- 
board, constitute  less  than  a  carload 
lot.    In  this  case,  the  proper  term  is : 

"F.  O.  B.  cars   (named  port)   L.  C.  L." 
Under   this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must 

(1)  deliver  goods  'to  the  initial 
carrier 

(2)  secure  railroad  bill  of  lading 

(3)  pay  all  freight  charges  from 
forwarding  point  to  port  on 
seaboard 

(4)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 
arrived  on  cars  at  the 
named  port. 

B.  Buyer  must 

(1)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
or  damage  incurred  there- 
after 

(2)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods 

(3)  accept  goods  from  the  car- 
rier 

(4)  transport  goods  to  vessels 

(5)  pay  all  storage  charges 

(6)  arrange  for  storage  in  ware- 
house or  on  wharf  where 
necessary. 

CASE  NUMBER  SIX 

Seller  may  cjuote  a  price  which 
will  include  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  goods  by  rail  to  the 
seaboard,  including  lighterage.  In 
this  case,  the  proper  tenn  is : 

"F.  O.  B.  cars  (named  port)  Lighter- 
age Free." 

Under   this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must 

( 1 )  place  goods  on  or  in  cars 

(2)  secure  railroad  hill  of  lading 

(3)  pay  ah  transportation  charges 
to,  including  lighterage  at, 
the  port  named 

(4)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 
arrived  on  cars  at  the  named 
pout. 

B.  Buyer  must 

(1)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
or  damage  incurred  there- 
after 

(2)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods 

(3)  take  out  the  insurance  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  the 
goods  arrival  on  the  cars 

(4)  pay  the_  cost  of  hoisrting 
goods  into  vessel  where 
weight  of  goods  is  too  great 
for  ships  tackle. 

(5)  pa-y  all  demurrage  and  other 
charges,  except  lighterage 
charges. 

CASE    NUMBER    SEVEN 

The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a 
price  covering  delivery  of  the  goods 
<nlong  side  overseas  vessel  and  with- 
in  reach  of  its  loading  tackle.     In 


this  case,  the  proper  term  is: 

"F.   A.   S.   vessel    (named   port)." 
Under   this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must 

(1)  transport  goods  to  seaboard 

(2)  store  goods  in  warehouse  or 
on  wharf  if  necessary,  un- 
less buyer's  obligation  in- 
cludes provision  of  shipping 
facilities 

(3)  place  goods  along  side  ves- 
sel either  in  a  lighter  or  on 
the  wharf 

(4)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 
been  delivered  along  side  the 
ship  or  on  wharf. 

B.  Buyer  must 

(l)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
tor    damage    thereafter,    and 


for  insurance 

(2)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods 

(3)  pay  cost  of  hoisting  goods 
into  vessel  where  weight  of 
goods  is  too  great  for  ship's 
tackle. 

CASE    NUMBER    EIGHT 

The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a 
price  covering  all  expenses  up  to  and 
including  delivery  of  the  goods  upon 
the  overseas  vessel  at  a  named  port. 
In  this  case,  the  proper  term  is: 

"F.   O.   B.   vessel    (named  port)." 
Under   this   quotation : 
A.    Seller  must 

(l)   meet  all  charges  incurred  in 
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A    BIGGER     and    BETTER 
ALL-FICTION     MAGAZINE 

EGINNING    with   the   issues   of   July   24th, 
The  Argosy  and  the  All-Story  Weekly  will 
be  consolidated  under  the  title  of 

ARGOSY-ALLSTORY 
WEEKLY 

This  consolidated  magazine  will  mean  the  best 
all-fiction  magazine  we,  or  any  other  house,  have 
ever  published.  The  best  of  The  Argosy  and  the 
All-Story  will  be  retained — the  best  authors — the 
best  novels  and  stories — the  best  editorial  talent. 

The  current  serials  and  popular  authors  will  be 
continued  in  the  consolidated  magazine,  so  that 
the  readers  of  each  of  the  combined  magazines 
will  be  held  by  the  one  magazine  under  its  new 
title,  making  it  the 

Largest  Selling  All-Fiction 
Magazine   in    America 

With  the  saving  in  production  costs  that  this 
consolidation  makes  possible,  the  price  of  10c.  to 
the  reader  can  be  retained,  an  increase  in  adver- 
tising rates  avoided,  and  a  bigger  and  better 
magazine  furnished  the  reader. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  advertising  rates  or 
in  the  circulation  upon  which  the  present  rates 
are  based. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  All-Fiction  Field 

THE    FRANK   A.  MUNSEY    COMPANY 
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placing  the  goods  actually 
on  board  the  \essel 
(2)  be  responsible  for  all  luss 
and  for  damage  until  goods 
have  been  placed  on  board 
the  vessel. 
B.    Buyer  must 

(1)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  thereafter. 

(2)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods. 

C.\SE  NUMBER   NIXE 

The  seller  may  be  ready  to  go  far- 
ther than  the  delivery  of  his  goods 
upon  the  o\'erseas  vessel  and  be  will- 
ing to  pay  transportation  to  a  for- 
eign point  on  deliveiy.  In  this  case, 
the  proper  term  is: 

"C.   &   F.    (named    foreign   port)." 
Under    this   quotation : 
A.    Seller  must 

(i)  make  freight  contract  and 
pay  transportation  charges 
sufficient   to   carry   goods   to 


Keeping.  Up.  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


According  to  the  Manufac- 
turers' Census  Bureau 

Washington 

As  a  Manufacturing  City 


Has    Over    600    Industries 
Employing     -4bout    35,000 

The  total  capitalization  of 
manufacturing  industries  in 
\\^ashington  is  now  more 
than  Eighty  jVIillion  Dollars, 
and  the  total  output  of  these 
industries  has  more  tlian 
trebled  within  the  past  six 
years. 

The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


agreed  destination 

(2)  deliver  to  buyer  or  his  agent 
proper  bills  of  lading  to  the 
agreed  destination 

(3)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 
been  delivered  along  side  the 
ship  and  clean  ocean  bill  of 
lading  obtained  (seller  is  not 
responsible  for  delivery-  of 
goods  at  destination). 

B.    Buyer  must 

(i)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  thereafter  and 
must  take  out  all  necessary 
insurance 

(2)  handle  all  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods 

(3)  take  delivery-  and  pay  costs 
of  discharge,  lighterage  and 
latiding  at  foreign  port  of 
destination  in  accordance 
with  bill  of  lading  clauses 

(4)  pay  foreign  customs  duties 
and  wharfage  charges,  if 
any. 

C.\SE  NUMBER  TEN 

The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a 
price  covering  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
the  marine  insurance  on  the  goods, 
and  all  transportation  charges  to  the 
foreign  point  of  deliveiy.  In  this 
case  the  proper  tenia  is: 

"C.  I.  F.   (named  foreign  port)." 
Under   this   quotation : 
-\.    Seller  must 

(i)  make  freight  contract  and 
pay  freight  charges  suffici- 
ent to  carry  goods  to  agreed 
destination 

(2)  take  out  and  pay  for  neces- 
sary marine  insurance 

(3)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  until  goods  have 
been  delivered  along  side  the 
ship,  and  clean  ocean  bill  of 
lading  and  insurance  policy 
have  been  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  or  his  agent.  (Seller 
is  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
livery of  goods  at  destina- 
tion, nor  for  payment  by  the 
underwriters  of  insurance 
claims.) 

(4)  provide  war  risk  insurance, 
where  necessary,  for  buyer's 
account. 

B.    Buyer  must 

(1)  be  responsible  for  loss  and 
for  damage  thereafter,  and 
must  make  claims  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  under  the 
insurance  directly  on  the  un- 
derwriters. 

(2)  take  delivery  and  pay  costs 
of  discharge,  lighterage  and 
landing  at  foreign  port  of 
destination  in  accordance 
with  hill  of  lading  clauses 

(3)  pay  foreign  customs  duties 
and  wharfage  charges,  if 
any. 

Explanations  of  abbreviations : 
F.  O.  B. — Free  on  board. 
F.  A.  S. — Free  alongside  ship. 
C.  &  F. — Cost  and  freight. 
C.    I.    F.  —  Cost,    insurance    and 
freight. 

L.  C.  L. — Less  than  carload  lot. 
In    reaching    the    conclusions    set 


forth  in  this  statement  the  confer- 
ence considered  the  fact  that  there 
are,  in  more  or  less  common  use  by 
manufacturers  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  numerous  varia- 
tions of  these  abbreviations,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  are  employed  to 
convey  meanings  substantially  syn- 
onymous with  those  here  defined. 
For  instance,  there  are  manufactur- 
ers who  quote  "F.  O.  B.  Cars,"  "F. 
O.  B.  Works,"  "F.  O.  B.  Mill,"  or 
"F.  O.  B.  Factory,"  meaning  that 
the  seller  and  buyer  have  the  same 
responsibilities  as  those  set  forth  in 
Section  i.  The  conference  consid- 
ered all  those  variations  and  deter- 
mined to  recommend  the  use  of  "F. 
O.  B.  (named  point),"  as  "F.  O.  B. 
Detroit."  "F.  O.  B.  Pitt.sburgh,"  etc. 
Of  the  considerable  number  of  these 
abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  conference  felt 
that  the  form  "F.  O.  B.  (named 
point')"  is  most  widely  used  and  un- 
derstood and  therefore  should  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  practice. 

Thii  very  helpful  article  by  Clayton  Seiig- 
wick  Cooper  will  be  concluded  in  the  July  2^, 
issue,  of  Advertising   &  Selling. 


Finger    Lakes   Advertising   Men 
Organized 

The  Finger  Lakes  Advertising  Men's 
association,  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  better  understanding  between 
the  advertising  managers  of  various  in- 
dustries in  Central  New  York,  \vz3  form- 
ed at  a  get-together  meeting  of  men  in- 
terested, at  the  Gould  in  Seneca  Falls, 
X.  Y.,   recently. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  sent  out 
by  W.  C.  \an  Bergen  of  the  Columbian 
Rope  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  answered 
by  17  managers.  The  organization  was 
effected  following  a  dinner  and  a  similar 
meeting  is  planned  each  month.  The  ob- 
ject is  for  a  general  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  the  discussion  of  the  best  mediums 
for  advertising  and  the  different  houses 
from  which  supplies  maj-  be  ordered  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  expense. 
Many  different  lines  were  represented 
from  perfumery  and  toilet  articles  to 
engines  and  automobiles.  Each  man  gave 
his  views  of  the  subjects  presented  and 
a  general  discussion  followed  each  talk. 

Those  present  were  P.  A.  Ross  of 
the  Bowen  Products  corporation,  Syra- 
cuse; C.  O.  Warner  and  J.  T.  Rice  of 
the  Rice  Brothers  of  Geneva,  nursery- 
men ;  J.  H.  Hinkley  of  the  Geneva  Cut- 
lery company ;  Hart  Cooke  of  the  Mc- 
intosh &  Seymour  Engine  Corporation 
of  .■\uburn ;  James  Wright  of  the  Wright 
Spark  Plug  companv  of  Auburn ;  S.  S. 
Smith  of  Phillips  &■  Clark  Co.  of  Gene- 
va; John  Craft  and  W.  H.  Lisk  of  the 
Waterloo  Body  corporation ;  J.  C  New- 
ton of  Commercial  Laboratories  company 
of  Auburn ;  H.  M.  Eichelberger  of  the 
Franklin  .\utomobile  company,  Syracuse, 
and  W.  B.  Rogers  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
Rule  and  Block  company. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held,  accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  at  the  Geneva  Rod 
&  Gun  Club,  at  which  time  the  full  mem- 
bership of  44  members  is  expected  to  be 
present. 
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Great  Field  Open  to  the 
Candy  Business 

The  United  Status  is  to-ilay  the-  largest 
consumer  of  sugrar  in  the  world,  and  most 
ot  its  excess  consumption  is  in  the  form 
of  cand}-  and  sweet  drinks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  candy  industry-  is  still  in  a  high- 
ly undeveloped  state  as  compared  with 
similar  industries  such  as  tobacco  or  chew- 
ing gum.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so 
well  organized.  There  are  no  dominating 
large  concerns  but  rather  a  multiplicity  of 
small  producers.  At  the  present  time  the 
main  interest  of  the  industry  is  focused 
upon  the  production  rather  ttem  in  market 
competition,  as  the  demand  is  still  much 
greater  than  the  supply. 

However,  as  Max  Goldstein  remarks 
in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  new  cap- 
ital is  flowing  into  the  industry,  the  more 
easilj"  as  there  are  no  outstanding  large 
combinations  to  fight,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  competitive  condi- 
tions, the  growth  of  large  producing  com- 
binations, and  other  signs  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  w-ill  be  noticed  in  the 
candy  business.  An  important  angle, 
therefore,  from  which  to  look  at  any 
candy  company  of  to-day  is  to  consider 
what  its  position  is  likely  to  be  as  the 
nidustry  develops. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  im- 
portant factors  affecting  the  industry,  one 
demand,  the  other  supply.  The  coming  of 
prohibition,  as  every  writer  who  has  ever 
mentioned  stigar  has  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  candy  and  sweet  drinks  for  physical 
and  psychological  reasons.  Not  only  does 
sugar  supply  to  some  extent  the  stimula- 
tion w'hich  alcohol  gives,  but  the  soft- 
drink  parlor  is  the  nearst  approach  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  bar  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  permits. 

From  the  standpoint  of  supplj-  the 
shortage  of  sugar  is  the  important  thing. 
Tlie  shortage,  be  it  noticed,  is  to  a  large 
extent  caused  by  this  very  increase  of 
activity  in  the  candy  and  allied  industries, 
as  they  are  estimated  to  be  accountable 
for  one-third  of  the  sugar  consumption  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sugar  scarcit}'  is 
hampering  production,  while  to  some  ex- 
tent the  competitive  bidding  of  the  candy 
producers  for  the  limited  supply  of  sugar 
has  caused  the  prices  wliich  have  so  great- 
ly raised  their  production  costs.  Of 
course,  the  candy  producers  had  an  ad- 
vantage in  this  bidding  in  that  the  demand 
for  their  products  has  been  so  great  that 
they  knew  they  could  pass  on  any  increase 
in  production  costs  to  their  consumers. 
This  has  been  the  case  particularly  since 
the  prices  of  candy  products,  formerly 
practically  fixed  by  convention,  have  been 
made  more  flexible  and  the  ■^■ublic  has  be- 
come used  to  paying  odd  amounts  like  6, 
7  and  14  cents,  where  is  formerly  paid 
just  nickels  and  dimes. 


Jobbers    To    Advertise    Fruits 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas- 
Oklahoma  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  it 
was  voted  to  combine  with  four  other 
similar  associations  in  the  Middle  West 
and  support  a  fund  of  approximately 
$75,000  now  being  raised  to  advertise 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  con- 
sumer throu_gh  newspapers,  poster  and 
other  forms  of  local  adxertising.  Each 
jobber  is  to  contribute  $1  per  car  for  each 
car  of   fruits  and  vegetables  he  handles. 


Loft    Candy    Sales    Gain    67    Per    Cent 
Over   the    Fourth 

Sales  of  Loft,  Inc.,  from  July  i  to  July 
5  showed  an  increase  of  67  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1919. 


Lever   Bros.   .May   Get    Linseed  Control 

R.  H.  Adams,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Linseed  Co.,  who  sailed  on  the  Olym- 
pic last  week,  left,  according  to  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing negotiations  which  will  result  in  the 
passing  of  linseed  control  to  Lever  Bros., 
British  soap  organization,  headed  by  Lord 
Leverhulme. 
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of  one  million  dollars  in  packing  plants 
and  subsidiary  structures,  as  well  as  ma- 
chinery already  installed  which  needs  no 
adjustment   for  the  treatment  of  figs. 

The  merger  of  the  peach  and  fig  grow- 
ers under  one  head  will  mean  the  control 
of  an  acreage  that  will  reach  nearly  fifty 
thousand  within  a  few  years. 


S.  H.  Kress  Sales  Gain  $2,34.5,486 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.  reports  sales  of  $12,- 
825,197  for  the  six  months  ended  with 
June,  a  gain  of  $2,345,486  oxer  the  sales 
in  the  1919  period.  For  the  month  of 
June  sales  amounted  to  $2,410,283,  an  in- 
crease of  $495,923  over  June,  1919. 


Robert    Reis    &    Co.    Sales    Increase 

Gross  sales  of  the  Robert  Reis  &  Co. 
and  subsidiaries  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1920,  amounted  to  $3,535,784  as 
compared  with  $2,403,923  in  the  same  peri- 
od of  1919. 


Peach  and   Fig  Growers   Merge 

Over  sixty  fig  growers,  representing 
twelve  hundred  acres  in  Fresno  County, 
baiiquetted  in  San  Francisco  recenth'  and 
voted  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Peach 
and  Fig  Growers'  Association. 

In  joining  the  Peach  Association  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  an  investment 


Can't  Sell  Foreign  Airplanes  Here 

Foreign  airplanes  cannot  be  dumped  in 
this  country,  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Brookl>-n  has  decreed,  on  ground 
that  such  sales  would  infringe  Wright 
patents.  Injunction  was  obtained  by 
Wright  .\eronautical  Co.  of  Paterson. 
N.  J.,  against  Interallied  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York,  prohibiting  them 
from  selling  foreign  planes  in  this  coun- 
try. Suit  is  now  pending  against  Aerial 
Transport  Corporation,  which  plans  to  sell 
half  of  British  surplus,  consisting  of  15.- 
000  planes  and  from  20,000  to  30,000  mo- 
tors. 


X.     FREDERICK    FOOTE 

As  Fred  Foote  was  a  fellow 
student  at  Amherst  with  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  (who  may  be 
our  next  Vice-President), 
perhaps  he  will  be  leaving  us 
soon   to   join   the   Cabinet. 

I  hope,  however,  he  will  re- 
main with  me.  because  the 
twelve  years'  association  I 
have  had  with  him  have  been 
extremely  pleasant  ones. 


JL..^/ijUrJ^ 


Detroit 
Journal 

Detroit  is  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  million  population.  It  has 
grown  faster  than  any  other 
city. 

The  Detroit  Journal  is  keep- 
ing pace  and  is  growing,  stride 
for  stride,  with  the  city.  It  is 
the  paper  Detroiters  like.  It 
is  energetic,  reliable  and  al- 
ways working  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  Detroit's  citizens.  It 
is  a  prosperous  and  respected 
paper.  Its  advertising  volume 
is  so  large  it  is  limiting  copy, 
\-et  is  often  compelled  to  leave 
out  many  columns  of  both  lo- 
cal and  national  copy. 
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Advektisinc  &  Seli.in(; 


Technical   Advertising 
is  almost  direct  selling 


stepping  right  out  of  the  pages  of  the 
technical  journal,  tlie  well-written  advertise- 
ment talks  sales  to  the  engineering  executive. 
For  Mr.  Buying  Engineer  values  those  adver- 
tising pages  and  reads  them  religiously.  He 
depends  on  them  to  keep  him  posted  on  the 
latest  and  best  equipment  and  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  11  McGraw- 
Hill  publications,  with  their  hand-picked,  A. 
B.  C. -audited  circulation,  reaching  the  men  in 
mining,  civil,  electrical,  chemical  and  me- 
chanical engineering  work  who  really  in- 
fluence what  is  bought.  A  man  of  this  type 
looks  on  his  McGraw-Hill  journal  as  an  essen- 
tial tool,  focusing  for  him  each  week  the 
information  in  his  field  upon  which  so  much 
of  his  business  success  depends. 
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An  advei-tisement  in  a  McGraw-Hill 
paper  reaches  a  definitely  known  class  of 
readers — there  is  nothing-  hit-or-miss  about 
it.  Just  to  show  you  what  exhaustive  inform- 
ation can  be  given  regarding  McGraw-Hill 
subscribers,  here  are  some  recent  questions 
answered  by  the  Circulation  Department: 

What  new  shops  in  the  automotive  industries 
does  "American  Machinist"  reach? 

Give  name  and  position  of  each  subscriber  to 
"Chem.  &  Met."  in  a  textile  mill. 

About  how  many  members  of  the  national 
engineering  societies  are  reached  by  the 
McGraw-PIill  group  ? 

What  mining  and  metallurgical  companies  in 
France  are  reached  by  "Engineering  and  Mining- 
Journal"  ? 

How  many  copies  of  "Power"  go  to  hotel  power 
plants? 

What  subscribers  to  all  McGraw-Hill  papers 
are  there  at  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Iroquois,  Ont?  (By  the  way,  the  answer  to  this 
was,  in  brief,  "14  subscribers  to  4  McGraw-Hill 
papers.") 

If  you  have  a  story  to  tell  to  engineering 
executives,  you  can  tell  it  directly  and  econ- 
omically through  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  publications.  And  there  will  be 
no  giiessing  as  to  who  will  read  your  story — 
you  will  know  beforehand. 


The  11   McGraw-Hill 

Publications 


Power  Coal  Age 

American  Machinist 
Electrical  World 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Journal  of  Electricity 
Electrical  Railway  Journal 
Engineeiing  News-Record 
Ingenieria  Internacional 
Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 
Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 


McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  INC., 

Tenth  Ave.  at  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Overcoming  High  Resistance  in  Marketing 

How  Radior  Toilet  Preparations,  Handi- 
capped By  Prejudice  As  to  the  Name,  Are 
Being  Sold  After  Some  Scientific  Deductions 

By  ORLINE  D.  FOSTER 


WHEN  you  ask  me  why  wc 
ha\e  found  it  more  difficult 
to  market  Radior  toilet  preparations 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  we 
did  in  England,"  said  Ellis  ^Miller, 
president  of  the  Radior  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  "I  must  be 
just  as  frank  in  my  reply.  I  think 
it  is  because  in  England  radium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  generally 
used  in  the  treatment  of  human  ail- 
ments. 

"In  England  women  keep  them- 
selves thoroughly  informed  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  chem- 
istry and  medicine,  and  when  we  first 
put  the  Radior  toilet  preparations  on 
the  market  on  the  other  side  we 
found  quick  cooperation  from  the 
buying  public  as  soon  as  they  were 
convinced  that  we  were  giving  them 
all  we  claimed  in  radium  content. 

"In  this  connection  we  had  an  in- 
teresting experience. 

"The  first  move  in  our  advertising 
campaign  was  to  send  in  some  copy 
to  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Much  to 
our  surprise  it  was  refused,  and  I 
went  over  to  the  office  immediately 
to  locate  the  trouble. 

"My  talk  with  the  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  paper  disclosed  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  he  felt  with  radi- 
um at  its  existing  price  it  would  be 
impossible  to  include  it  in  the  content 
of  the  Radior  pads  we  were  adver- 
tising at  the  price  of  a  few  dollars. 
Moreover  he  questioned  the  abilitv 
of  a  new  organization  to  fill  the  or- 
ders that  would  accrue  from  the  ad- 
\ertising. 

"Finding  these  two  constituted  all 
his  objections  I  wrote  out  two 
checks,  each  for  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  These  I  handed  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  buy  a  Radior  pad  at 
any  shop  on  the  open  market,  have  it 
analyzed  by  any  chemist  he  cared  to 
select  and  if  it  did  not  contain  actual 
radium  and  live  up  to  all  we  claimed 
for  it  he  might  retain  the  first  check. 

"In  regard  to  the  second  check,  I 
offered  to  have  it  posted  as  a  guar- 
antee to  fill  all  orders  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  appearance  of 
the  advertisement. 

"He  assured  me  of  his  entire  sat- 
isfaction with  my  guarantee,  made 
the  tests  and  sent  me  word  he  would 
accept  the  advertising.  When  I  re- 
turned to  his   office   he   greeted  me 


with  much  interest  and  said,  'Now, 
just  for  my  own  personal  satisfac- 
tion will  you  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion .■■  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to 
use  genuine  radium,  selling  at  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  an  ounce  (about  $1,800,- 
000)  in  pads  you  are  selling  for  a 
few  shillings  ?'  " 

As  one  of  the  foremost  radium  ex- 
perts in  the  world  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  Mr.  Miller  to  give  an  ex- 
planation as  conclusive  as  his  pre- 
vious arguments,  and  to  drive  it  home 
he  used  as  an  example  the  use  of 
radium  on  the  dials  and  hands  of  a 
watch  formerh'  sold  at  the  univer- 
sal price  of  a  dollar. 

"It  is  possible,"  said  he,  to  divide 
and  subdivide  radium  until  you  can 
get  as  small  an  amount  as  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  a  cent's  worth.  It  seems 
incredible,  I  know,  but  chemists  are 
used  to  these  infinitesimal  divisions. 
The  radiimi  would  still  be  genuine 
and  would  retain  all  its  valuable 
properties.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause of  its  enormous  strength  we 
are  able  to  use  it  in  these  pads  and 
still  sell  them  at  a  profit." 

GETTING  THE    CAMPAIGN    OVER 

Thus  the  campaign  started  and  the 
preparations  were  endorsed  by  Boots, 
the  famous  English  chemists,  who 
stocked  them  in  all  their  five  hundred 
and  eighty-five  stores. 

Encouraged  by  the  enormous  sales 
that  have  made  it  possible  to  house 
the  Radior  Company,  London,  in  a 
building  of  its  own,  Mr.  Miller  came 
to  New  York  and  opened  an  office 
November  12,  1918. 

An  extensi\  e  advertising  campaign 
was  immediately  launched  in  national 
magazines  and  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tions of  the  largest  and  best  known 
newspapers.  But  nations  differ  in 
their  reactions.  The  policies  that  had 
won  such  popularity  overseas  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  success  in  this 
country. 

Feeling  a  desire  to  understand  the 
real  reasons  for  the  difference,  Mr. 
Miller  decided  to  stud}'  individual  re- 
actions through  a  psychological  an- 
alysis to  be  made  through  the  ad^-er- 
tising  division  of  the  Department  of 
Psycholog}-  at  Columbia  L^niversitv. 
using  the  results  as  a  basis  for  future 
advertising    campaigns.      Both    men 


and  women  were  used  in  the  tests  to 
study  the  reaction  of  both  sexes  in 
relation  to  the  value  and  use  of  ra- 
dium. 

TESTING  OUT  THE  REACTIONS 

In  this  test  the  following  definite 
puiposes  were  outlined  as  most 
worthy  of  special  consideration  to  de- 
termine whether : 

1.  The  popular  idea  of  radium  is  such 
as  to  produce  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
reaction  to  its  use  in  -toilet  preparations. 

2.  To  what  extent  this  reaction  is  fa- 
voraible  or  unfavorable. 

3.  On  what  the  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able reaction  depends -whether  the  idea  of 
cost,  beneficial  or  harmful  effects  of  ra- 
dium or  some  other  factors. 

In  carrying  this  out  it  was  decided 
that  a  definite  question  requiring  a 
positive  answer  of  "Yes"  or  "No" 
would  produce  the  best  results,  and 
accordingly  the  following  thirteen 
questions  were  used  in  the  test : 

Three  dealing  with  the  mattei  of  the 
cost  of  radium. 

Three  dealing  with  the  beneficial  effects 
crf  radium. 

Three  dealing  with  the  harmful  effects 
01   radium. 

One  concerning  the  willingness  to  use 
toilet  preparations  containing  radium. 

Three  statements  of  rather  indifferent 
character,  as  the\-  may  be  considered  to 
have  either  a  harmful  or  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  popular  opinion,  according 
to  circiunstances. 

The  test  was  made  on  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  persons,  who  were 
selected  in  four  groups,  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York. 

They  included  first  a  well-to-do. 
educated  group  from  New  York  Citv. 
including  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
persons ;  second,  thirty  persons  of 
average  intelligence;  third,  one  hun- 
dred persons  wlio  confessed  ignor- 
ance of  radium  ;  fourth,  nineteen  per- 
sons from  "Beauty  Parlors." 

PREJUDICE   TO   BE  OVERCOME 

In  analyzing  results  it  was  found 
that  the  unfavorable  reaction  against 
radium  was  two  to  one,  evidently  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  curative 
properties  and  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  drug.  Reaction  varied 
with  the  type  of  individual  but  even 
the  highly  cultivated  group  were  un- 
familiar with  its  medicinal  value. 

Analyzing  the  factors  in  the  reac- 
tion the  harmful  eft'ects   stood  first 
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and  next  came  the^  impression  that 
it  was  too  costly  to  use  an  active 
amount  in  preparations  selling  at  a 
popular  price.  This  second  impres- 
sion was  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
that  radium  could  be  divitled  into 
small  amounts  and  still  retain  its 
active  properties. 

This  information  was  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  formation  of  tlie  new 
sales  campaign,  as  it  showed  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  radium  rather  than 
objection  to  its  use. 

Previous  to  these  tests  a  prelimin- 
ary campaign  had  been  introduced  to 
study  the  reaction  of  the  name  it- 
self, with  the  astonishing  result  that 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
responses  only  six  showed  that  ra- 
diums was  brought  to  mind  through 
the  name  "Radior." 

The  results  of  the  test  made  one 
thing  veiy  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  while  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  radium  content  might  fail 
to  give  the  preparations  their  full 
value  to  the  mind  of  the  purchaser, 
yet  no  antipathy  could  be  caused  by 
the  name  even  if  they  objected  to  the 
use  of  radium,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
"Radior"  carried  no  radium  suggest- 
ing qualities. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  to 
the  anal}lical  mind,  that  the  average 
person  does  not  diagnose  the  name  of 
a  product  specifically,  but  merely  re- 
gisters a  general  reaction  to  the  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing  effect  of  the  sound 
of  the  name. 

SHAPING  AN   .ADVERTISING   COURSE 

The  situation,  therefore,  resolved 
itself  into  two  possible  conditions: 
One,  an  educational  campaign  in- 
structing the  public  in  the  beneficial 
effects  resultant  on  the  use  of  ra- 
dium ;  the  other  a  general  campaign 
familiarizing  the  public  with  the  de- 
sirability of  Radior  preparations. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  existing 
conditions  the  latter  plan  was  chosen 
and  a  comprehensive  sales  promotion 
plan  backed  up  by  strong  local  ad- 
vertising was  decided  on  by  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 

The  proposed  campaign  covers  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  will  be  handled  under  two  dis- 
tinct plans,  one  for  the  large  cities, 
the  other  to  apply  to  the  smaller 
towns. 

The- entire  district  was  canvassed 
carefully  and  one  hundred  exclusive 
agents  were  appointed.  Liberal  terms 
were  made  and  preferred  position 
has  been  arranged  for  in  local  pa- 
pers, the  advertisements  to  appear 
twice  a  week  for  a  period  of  eighi 
weeks,  after  which  a  further  analvs- 


of  .sales  will  be  made.  Every  six 
weeks  or  so  the  campaign  will  be 
gingered  up  by  running  a  week  ot 
"specials"  where  a  souvenirs  will  be 
given  away  and  where  every  effon 
will  be  made  to  back  up  the  agent  1.. 
putting  over  a  big  volume  of  "Ra- 
dior" sales. 

In  addition  the  agents'  customers 
will  be  circularized,  the  sales  forci. 
will  receive  special  training  on  the 
selling  of  these  preparations,  and  m 
tlie  smaller  places  where  there  is  an 
exclusive  agent  in  each  town  a  spe- 
cial card  has  been  arranged  for  giv- 
ing much  the  same  atmosphere  as 
those  displayed  in  the  London  shop 
patronized  and  appointed  by  ro_\altv. 
This  plan  is  the  one  that  will  be 
used  for  the  smaller  cities  or  towns. 

In  the  larger  cities,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  etc.,  where  ex- 
tensive plans  have  already  been  made, 
local  dealers  will  be  handled  through 
a  selected  sales  organization,  and  spe- 
cial conditions  suitable  to  the  locality 
have  been  arranged  for.  For  the 
present  all  advertising  will  be  carried 
on  through  local  papers,  using  black 
and  white,  preferred  space. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  in  ;i 
try-out  mail  order  campaign  to  se- 
cure agents  in  small  towns  the  organ- 
ization has  secured  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nine  out  of  every  ten  at- 
tempted, and  advance  sales  in  the 
smaller  towns  show  about  the  same 
ratio. 

That  this  company  intends  to  in- 
stitute a  very  live  selling  campaign 
that  is  closely  tied  up  with  its  adver- 
tising is  already  an  assured  fact,  and 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  time 
"Radior"  preparations  will  go  over 
the  top. 


Many  Women  Advertising  and  Sales 
Executives 

.\  sui-\c.v  of  250  plants,  which  the  Ne-w 
York  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
made  to  determine  ho-w  generally  -women 
are  employed  in  executive  or  technical 
woik  in  factories,  sho-ws  that  women 
advertising  and  sales  executives,  with  one 
exception,  compose  the  largest  group.  Of 
the  factories  visited,  219  employed  women 
as  executives,  and  157  -women  were  ad- 
vertising and  sales  executives.  The  sur- 
vey was  made  in  the  territory  of  Greater 
New  York  and  eastern  New  Jersey. 

Two  opposing  points  of  view  regarding 
the  tise  of  \vomen  as  executives  and 
trained  technical  workers  were  unearthed. 
Tho.^e  opposing  women  advanced  reasons 
such  as:  custom  of  the  particular  plant, 
men  needed  the  work  more  than  women, 
women  couldn't  do  the  work,  the  short- 
ness of  women's  economic  life  because  of 
leaving  to  be  married,  disqualifying  char- 
acteristics such  as  lack  of  sympathy, 
too  much  sympathy,  unstability,  inadap- 
tability, spinelessness  and  tendency  to 
dominate.  The  second  viewpoint,  assert- 
ed to  be  the  prevailing  one,  especially 
where    women    had    been     given    a     fair 


trial,  was  thai  she  was  adapted  to  the 
utmost  degree  for  industrial  work  along 
the  lines  surveyed. 

The  .general  conclusions  of  the  sur- 
very  noted  that  in  219  out  of  250  fac- 
tories visited,  women  were  employed  as 
executive  or  technical  workers ;  that  in 
the  production  field,  women  have  gravi- 
tated to  positions  of  much  responsibilty ; 
lliat  labor  relations  offer  an  expanding 
field  for  the  professionally  trained  wo- 
man; that  women  are  found  successful 
in  technical  and  special  work ;  that  open- 
ing opportunity  for  -women  provides  an 
incentive  for  entire  force;  that  where 
ability  is  found,  it  is  thought  better  to 
promote  a  worker  already  employed  than 
to  hire  an  outsider. 

The  general  conclusions  insofar  as 
present  and  future  opportunities  detail 
that  all  executive  and  technical  positions 
investigated  are  open  to  women ;  that 
candidates  for  such  positions  are  advised 
not  to  enter  as  operatives  to  gain  ad- 
vancement, except  on  assurance  of  spe- 
cific opportunity;  that  for  production 
work,  the  fore-woman's  or  production 
clerk's  iobs  are  good  starting  pohus; 
that  women  may  enter  technical  work 
from  fields  outside  industr\-,  but  that 
where  lines  are  definiteh-  parallel,  how- 
ever, specific  training  for  industrj*  is  de- 
sirable ;  that  women  need  to  acquire  the 
long  point  of  view,  involving  a  willing- 
ness to  expand  their  own  responsibilities 
from    a    subordinate   beginning. 

An  analysis  of  the  survey  shows  that 
women  were  employed  as  follows : 

Director   of    firm    i 

Vice-president  i 

Labor  Mediator   i 

Personnel  Director  i 

Employment    Managers     28 

Assistants     25 

Service    Director     I 

Welfare  Workers   23 

Doctors     4 

Nurses     80 

Instructors    II 

Visitors     2 

Matrons    58 

Lunchroom  Managers   ig 

-Assistants     3 

Inspector    of    Efficiency     i 

Factor}-     Managers     g 

Production    Supervisors    116 

Assistants  51 

Department    Heads     76 

Assistants     46 

Head    Time-Keepers    4 

Forewomen    99 

General  Superintendent  i 

Office    Managers    22 

Department    Heads    26 

Miscellaneous  Office  Heads  41 

Advertising   and    Sales    157 

Research  and  Professional 164 

The  largest  number  of  women  execu- 
tives were  employed  in  the  industries 
manufacturing  women's  -wear,  the  paper 
and  printing  trades  being  next,  with 
textiles  third  and  electric  and  machinery 
fourth. 


"A  Splendid  Paper" 

Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling  : 

What  a  splendid  paper  you  are  getting 
out  nowadays.  It  is  full  of  the  best  kind 
of  advertising  articles  and  we  all  read  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  notice  how  you  have  grown  of 
late,  w'hich  is  evidence  that  you  are  on  the 
right  track. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  kind  regards, 
I  am — Chas.  F.  CoUisson,  Advertishici 
Manager,  Northwest  Farmstead. 


Tui.v  17.  ig-'o 
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The  Industrial  Growth  of  Baltimore 


CL  Baltimore's  industrial  growth  during  the  twelve  months  ended  May 
31,  1920,  has  been  greater  than  during  all  of  the  years  from  1899  to  1914. 

<L  Stated  in  terms  of  money  and  men,  this  twelve  months'  growth 
amounted  to  plant  investment  of  $72,612,200.00  and  39,850  new  em- 
ployes. In  that  time,  100  new  industries  have  decided  to  locate  in  Balti- 
more involving  plant  investment  of  $43,691,700.00  and  employing  21,536 
persons,  and  134  expansions  have  taken  place  requiring  18,314  employes 
and  an  increase  in  plant  investment  amounting  to  $37,920,500.00. 

<1  The  importance  of  these  figures  is  clearly  appreciated  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  15  years  from  1899  to  1914.  During  that  time, 
new  industries  and  expansions  were  established  in  Baltimore  employing 
7,198  persons  and  $70,084,000.00  capital. 

CL  Baltimore  is  throbbing  with  lite — is  advancing  at  a  fast  pace.  There 
is  wealth  in  Baltimore  and  the  will  to  spend  it  for  the  best  in  merchandise 
and  values. 

<L  It  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know  about  creating  a  profitable 
market  in  Baltimore,  write  our  Service  Department. 

<[  You  can  cover  this  ready,  responsive  market  for  your  product  at  only 
one  cost  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  The  Sunpapers.  They 
will  carry  your  message  into  Baltimore's  worthwhile  homes,  and  do  it 
quickly,  surely,  economically  because 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 


Evening 


Sunday 


loHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Bldg..  New  York 


GUY   S.  OSBORN 
Tribune  Bldg..  Chioa 


Baltimoreans  Don't  Say  "Newspaper' 
— They  Say  "Sunpaper' 
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The  Development  of  the  Magazines 

{  Coiitiiiucd  from    page   8) 


tion.  Everybody  recognizes — admits 
and  claims — ^that  it  is  the  editor  and 
his  work  that  makes  any  good  ad- 
vertising medium ;  and  not  that  he 
must  cater  to  the  business  end,  or 
seek  to  assuage  the  multitudinous 
advertisers.  On  the  contrar\-,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  magazine  making  when  so  great 
a  degree  of  independence  was  guar- 
anteed to  the  editor,  when  so  much 
original  initiative  was  expected  of 
him,  when  he  had  so  great  latitude 
for    his    talent   and    his    conscience. 


Only  now  he  must  make  a  magazine 
that  is  salable — not  to  the  advertiser 
but  to  the  readers.  That  which  is 
sold  to  the  advertisers  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine  is  reader  ap- 
preciation; not  so  much  reader  bulk, 
not  so  much  newsstand  buyers  as 
readers  who  stay  on  year  after  year 
as  readers,  and  whose  attraction  to 
the  text  pages  is  of  that  quality  that 
includes  the  advertisements  also. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  magazine  publish- 
ing   during    the    recent    past,    that 
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readers  of  the  magazines  have  been 
so  won  to  them  that  they  have  be- 
come very  niucli  more  potent  as  ad- 
vertising mediums.  I  like  to  think 
of  them  as  makers  of  business,  and 
they  have  earned  that  pseudomm. 
They  have  out-earned  that  name  of 
advertising  medium,  that  had  be- 
come tinctured  with  all  that  was  not 
loo  good  in  the  old  days  of  adver- 
tising and  publishing.  A  volume 
could  be  written — ought  to  be  writ- 
ten— about  this  newer  contact  of  the 
magazines  with  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, that  also  involves  a  closer  con- 
tact with  their  readers.  When  all's 
said,  it  remains  true  that  the  fine 
older  magazines  catered  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  people.  It 
is  seen  that  even  a  slight  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Atlantic  has  already  trebled  its  com- 
pany of  readers,  and  more  than 
trebled  its  hold  on  its  larger  number. 

THE  CHANGING  CONTENTS 

The  content  of  all  the  magazines 
is  different  from  that  of  the  older 
time.  Go  to  the  files  and  read  some 
of  the  Harper's  of  even  twenty 
3"ears  ago,  or  of  the  Century.  Then 
take  the  latest  numbers  in  hand.  The 
difference  is  not  so  much  in  quality 
as  in  selection.  To-da\  the  editor 
strives  to  interest  his  readers ;  then 
the  editors  tried  only  to  interest  the 
literary  minded,  themselves  first  of 
all.  The  magazines  now  get  next 
to  their  readers,  the  editors  not 
worrying  too  much  about  leading  or 
instructing  or  inspiring;  they  are 
content  if  they  attract  and  interest. 
This  policy  is  better  for  the  readers 
as  w'ell  as  immensely  better  for  the 
advertisers ;  and  withal  there  is  not 
much  degradation  of  real  literar_\- 
quality — none  in  the  case  of  those 
magazines  that  are  ordered  by  com- 
petent editors.  Interest  is  not  neces- 
sarily dissociated   from  literature. 

It  is  the  most  significant  feature 
of  recent  magazine  evolution,  that 
they  are  getting  very  close  to  their 
readers,  and  thinking  more  of  get- 
ting close  to  them  than  of  improving 
them  in  a  literary  sense.  Maybe  the 
editors  are  thinking  that  a  little  im- 
provement of  a  great  number  of 
readers  bulks  larger  than  great  im- 
provement of  a  few.  And  then  again 
maybe  they  are  thinking  mainly  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  their  magazines  deep!)'  in 
the  consciousness  of  many  people 
who  are  only  measurably  critical, 
knowing  that  such  foundations  are 
as  satisfactory  and  useful  to  them  in 
their  attempts  to  help  on  modem  life 
and  civilization  as  they  are  to  the 
advertising  managers.  The  thing  is 
that  the  magazine  editors  and  man- 
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agers  have  discovered  that  masses 
of  readers  are  made  plastic  to  the 
designs  of  the  editor  and  profitable 
for  the  advertisers  if,  in  handling 
them,  a  psxchology  that  caters  to 
their  needs  and  aspirations  is  em- 
ployed— and  it  is  being  skilfully  and 
successfully  employed,  to  the  end 
that  advertisers  are  now  profiting 
by  tlie  magazines  as  never  before; 
and,  conversely  and  agreeably,  maga- 
zine owners  are  profiting  by  their 
advertisers  more  considerably  and 
more  easly  than  ever  they  have  be- 
fore. 

'The  recent  history  of  the  magt.- 
zines  illustrates  beautifully  the  fact 
that    advertising    has    become    inte- 
grated in  life,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  thing  apart.     The 
advertisements    in    a    magazine    are 
interesting    to    its    readers,    and    are 
read  with  the  same  care  as  the  text. 
Many  people  attend  to  the  advertis- 
ing sections   first.     This   is  because 
advertising  has  become  more  inter- 
esting, and  because  people  have  be- 
come  more   responsive   to   its  bene- 
fits.    The  purification  of  advertising 
has  induced  people  to  look  to  it  for 
actual  profit.     It  is  improbable  that 
one     person     ever     looks     casually 
through    the    advertising    pages    of 
any  reputable  magazine  without  be- 
ing seized  with  the  buying  impulse. 
Many  yield  to  it  at  once,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  others   it  lingers  as 
an  urge  that  sometime  will  be  satis- 
fied by  buying.     It  is  this  deferred 
appetite   for   that   which   advertising 
oiifers  that  makes  the  greatest  maga- 
zine profit  for  the  advertisers.     Im- 
mediacy is  not  the  best  advertising 
asset.     It  is  the  slow  and  subtle  in- 
stinct,   the    invitation    that    lies    ex- 
posed  on   the   reading   table   all   the 
month,  and  is  gently  renewed  every 
time  the  leaves  are  disturbed,  push- 
ing   itself    yet    a    little   further    into 
die   determining   consciousness,    that 
finally    generates    acquiescence    and 
action.  This  quality  of  magazine  ad- 
vertising has  not  perhaps  been   ap- 
preciated and  capitalized  to  the  full, 
but  surely  in  it  is  found  at  least  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  its  fruitful- 
ness.     The  invitation  of  the  maga- 
zines of  to-day  is  to  enter,  sit,  con- 
sider, and  finally  act ;  an  insinuating 
proposal  for  the  person  who  desires 
to   profit   by   the   announcements   of 
the  vendors  of  merchandise — and  it 
is    the   proud    boast   of    advertising 
that  it  has  at  length  arrived  at  that 
stage    in    its    development    where    it 
actually    fulfills    its    promises,    and 
the  people  know  that  it  has. 


Gillette  Razor  Sales  75  Per  Cent  Ahead 

—100,000  "Big  Fellows"  Sold 

Already 

Frank  J.  Fahty,  \  icc-presidcnt  and 
treasurer  o£  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Co.  who  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Iin- 
pcrator  July  15  to  make  his  customar\- 
visit  to  the  company's  branches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Milan, 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  in  an  interview- 
said; 

"Domestic  business  has  been  remark- 
ably good, — razor  sales  for  six  months 
are   about   75   per  cent   ahead   of    1919- 

"This  reflects  the  increased  purchasing 
power  by  the  American  man  in  an  article 
whose  price  is  the  same  as  it  was  15 
>cars  ago. 

"Our  new  set,  the  'Big  Fellow,'  has 
taken  well  with  the  trade  and  re-orders 
arc   arriving  in   satisfactory  volume.   We 
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have  sold  almost  100,000  of  the  'Big  Fel- 
low' Gillette  in  America  alone  since 
bringing  it  cut  April  I.  We  arc  pre- 
paring for  a  big   fall  trade." 

Regarding  the  company's  foreign  busi- 
ness  Mr.   Fahey  said: 

"Despite  the  unsatisfactory  exchange 
rates  the  company's  business  has  shown 
good  progress  in  Europe  and  sales  have 
been  very  good. 

"Our  company  is  in  a  strong  position 
with  respect  to  most  countries  in  Europe 
where,  as  in  France,  a  restriction  has  been 
placed  on  imports. 

"In  France,  for  instance,  we  have  over 
two  years'  supply  in  our  Paris  warehouse 
and  this  enables  us  to  take  good  care 
of  our  French  business. 

"Exchange  rates  are  showing  improve- 
ment and  we  think  will  gradually  work 
to  normal." 


Have  i^ou  a  space  bu^er 
like  Socraies? 

Of  Socrates  it  has  been  said  that  his 
reason  was  stronger  than  his  instinct. 

That  is  perhaps  a  rare  quality,  but 
somehow  it  is  expected  to  be  true  of 
space-buyers.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  clients  of  advertising 
agents  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  space  is 
bought  every  day  on  impression,  on 
instinct,  on  "hunch."  It  is  impossible 
to  guess  the  type  of  reader  attracted 
by  a  magazine,  or  to  iinagine  his  buy- 
ing power.  These  are  FACTS  as 
real  as  page  sizes  and  line  rates. 
They  must  be  a  part  of  the  space- 
buyer's  equipment. 

In  the  series  of  advertisements  which 
this  announcement  inaugurates, 
Munsey's  intends  to  explain  its  func- 
tion and  its  readers. 

MUNSEYS 

Have  you  thuiiyht  lately  abmil  the  234-liuc 
S^acje  and  its  special  advanlayes:  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  display  value  of  the  largest 
possible  page  because  it  is  read  by  itself; 
it  pro-.'ides  it  at  a  loxvcr  unit  cost;  and  it 
coiisen'cs  paper. 
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National  Committee  on   Newsprint 
Supply    Re-organized 

The  Xational  Committee  on  News 
Frint  Supply  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  print  paper  re- 
leased by  large  newspapers,  and  which 
expired  June  30,  by  limitation  of  its  life 
has  been  re-organized.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  the  committee's  activities 
72  newspapers  were  saved  from  bein-' 
forced  out  of  busines,  because  of  the 
shortage^  of   print  paper. 

The  N'ew  Xational  Committee  on  News 
i  run    Suppl\-    is   composed    of- 

Chairman  Will  V.  TuflEord,  secretary 
o  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
ot  LImton,  Iowa. 

Charles  I.  Stewart,  chairman  news- 
print committee  of  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  Lexington 
u  '-NT  ■•  ■  Hotahng.  field  secretary  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  St 
Paul,  Minn.;  \^'allace  Odell,  New  York 
.A^ssociatcd  Dailies,  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y  and 
Edward  J.  Hancock,  President  Indiana 
±"ress  Association,  Greensburg,  Jnd. 
n,M^^  advison-  committee  members  are  • 
Willard  E.  Carpenter,  publisher  Courier- 
Herald,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  John  Sullivan 
secretary-treasurer.  Association  National 
Advertisers,  New  York;  Tames  O'- 
bhaughnessy,  director,  American  Associa- 
tion ot  Advertising  Agents,  New  York 
=*"a,.  Stanley  Clague,  managing  director' 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago     ' 


Boston  "Evening  Transcript"  90  Years 
Old 

On  July  24,  the  Boston  Eicniiuj  Trans- 
scrtpt  will  celebrate  the  90th  anniversary 
of  Its  establishment.  In  a  recent  adver- 
tisement announcing  its  anniversarv  the 
I  rnnscnj^t  reproduces  two  interesting  ad- 
vertisements from  its  issues  in  1830  and 
1831,  significant  of  the  great  development 
since  that  time.  All  displav  advertising 
in  those  days,  apparently,  began  with  a 
statement  such  as  "The  subscriber  most 
respectfully    begs     leave    to    inform    his 

friends  and  the  public  that "  Formal 

and  stilted,  the  display  advertising  of 
that  day  is  even  incomparable  to  the 
classified  advertising  of  this  century. 

Spanish    Publishers    Ask    Free    Paper 

Representatives  of  publishing  concerns 
have  conferred  with  Premier  Dato,  ac- 
cording to  a  ^ladrid  dispatch,  requesting 
him  to  authorize  the  free  importation  of 
paper.  The  price  of  paper  has  increased 
450  per  cent  since  tihe  outbreak  of  the 
■^Y;.  seriously  crippling  the  printing  and 
publishing  business. 


New  Art   Staff  for   Detroit   Paper 

The  late  Thomas  M.  Xeilson,  former 
art  director  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
News  since  its  first  number  in  January-, 
1916.  who  died  recently,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  C.  Faust,  formeriv  as- 
sociated art  editor.  R.  F.  Heinrich 
Russell  Legge  and  Burt  Thomas  have 
joined  the  art  staff. 


Fleischmann    Yeast    Account    With    J. 
Walter    Thompson    Co. 

The  Fleischmann  Company.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  manufacturer  of  Flcischman's 
Yeast,  has  placed  the  conduct  of  its  ad- 
vertising campaigns  with  the  J.  \\'alter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York. 


New    Agency    for    Export    Advertising 

Harry  O.  Mitchell,  formeriv  editor  of 
the  American  Blacksmith  and  associate 
editor  of  La  Hacienda,  and  recently  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Funeral  Director,  is 
the  head  of  a  new  ad\ertising  agency 
recently  organized  in  Atlanta,  known  as 
Mitchell-Meriwether.  The  company  will 
specialize  in  export  and  Latin-American 
advertising.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  also  head  of 
the  newly  organized  publishing  compam' 
the   Photo-Engravers,    Inc.,    of   Atlanta". ' 


B.   Dyer,  "Gredag"  Sales  Manager 

B.  Dyer,  former  manager  of  sales  ex- 
tension for  the  .Miiminum  Castings  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
for  the  lubricant  department  of  the  Atohe- 
son  Graphite  Company,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  In  addition  to  the  sales  work,  Mr. 
Dyer  will  have  general  supervision  over 
the  advertising. 


.Sales   Executives   Promoted 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of  Detroit 
announces  the  following  changes  in  its 
executive  officers:  Joseph  B.  Mills,  who 
for  the  past  six  years  has  been  sales  man- 
ager for  this  organization,  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  Dosition  of  publicity  direc- 
tor. Charles  Koethen,  formerly  assistant 
sales  manager,  is  now  sales  promotion 
manager. 


Telephone    Supply    Account    For 
Nemeyer 

Paul  X''emeyer  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
will  place  all  advertising  of  the  National 
Telephone  Supply  Company,  Cleveland. 
.\  business  paper  and  a  direct  mail  cam- 
paign is  being  prepared. 


Agency  Wants  1921  Rate  Cards 

Murray  Howe  S:  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  is  sending  out  notices 
requesting  weekly  new.spapers  throughout 
the  country  to  forward  their  rate  cards 
for  1021.  As  some  of  the  agencies  clients 
are  now  planning  national  newspaper  ad- 
vertising campaigns  for  next  year  the 
agency  finds  it  nccessan.-  to  have  their 
rate  file  of  weekly  newspapers  up  to  that 
date.  

Harry  Levey  to  Open  Branches 

Branch  offices  for  the  Harry  Le\ey 
Service  Corporation,  new  industrial  filrii 
company,  are  being  established  in  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago.  Mr.  Levey,  who  has 
5one  to  superintend  the  opening  of  the 
branches,  will  also  direct  the  filming  of 
certain  scenes  of  an  educational  film 
showing  "The  Evolution  of  Travel." 

Rosenberg    Agency    Makes    Additions 

The  Goshen  Shirt  Mfg.  Co..  manufac- 
turers of  "Crest"  brand  shirts,  have 
nlaced  their  advertising  account  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Co., 
Cunard  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

The  program  will  include  magazines, 
newspapers,  trade  press  and  general 
dealer   promotion. 

L  M.  Brouillettc.  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cole  Manufacturing  CoT, 
and  later  western  representative  for  the 
Peoples  Popular  Monthly,  has  joined  the 
cony  staff  of  the  agency. 

Paul  Gerding  has  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  art  staff. 


Frank  B.  Bull  Joins  Seeds  Agency 

Frank  B.  Bull,  who,  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  had  charge  of  automobile  ad- 
vertising in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has 
.lomed  the  staff  of  the  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Company,  Indianapolis  advertising  agency. 

Founder  of  United  Ogar  Stores  Dead 

William  H.  Stansfield.  retired  knit 
goods     manufacturer,     and     one     of    the 
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founders  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company,  died  Sunday  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Hospital,  New  York.  Mr.  Stans- 
field was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while 
taking  a  walk  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
he   was   removed   to   the   hospital. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1850.  At  the  age  of  six  he  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents,  and  settled 
in  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  later  entered  the 
drygoods  business. 

Many  years  later,  Mr  Stansfield  or- 
ganized the  Frisbic  &  Stansfield  Knit- 
ting Mills  Company,  and  established  knit- 
ting mills  in  Camden,  Utica  and  Syracuse, 
N  Y.  Later  with  Charles  A.  Whelan 
and  others  he  organized  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness  six  years  ago. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 


South    Bend    "Tribune"   Selects   Repre- 
sentative 

The  special  advertising  firm  of  Storey, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  Xew  Vrk,  has  secured 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  as  an  addition  to 
its  list,  and  now  represents  twenty-three 
newspapers. 


Howell    Goes    With    Kelley    Co. 

Walter  R.  Howell  has  resigned  from 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to 
join  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


David  Silve  With  Street  &  Finney 
David  Silve,  formerly  with  the  Bart- 
lett  Orr  Press  and  the  Bush  Advertising 
Service,  New  York,  has  been  retained  by 
Street  &  Finney  as  consultant  on  typo- 
graphy. 


Lee  Rubber   Sales  Make   $60  Per  Cent 
Gain 

Gross  sales  of  Lee  Rubber  Co.,  were 
approximately  $550,000  in  June,  or  a  rate 
of  well  over  $6,500,000  per  annum.  For 
the  six  months  ended  June  30  sales  were 
60  per  cent  ahead  of  the  first  half  of 
1919, 


Woolworth     Sales    $9,336,192    Ahead 

Sales  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  were  $60,- 
395,262,  an  increase  of  $9,336,192  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  For  June,  sales 
were  $10,817,985,  a  gain  of  $2,268,027  over 
June,  1919.  Of  the  gain  old  stores  were 
reported  responsible  for  increase  of  $1,- 
881,000  in  June  and  $7,505,410  for  the 
si.x    months. 


American  Tobacco  Business  Breaks  All 
Records 

Business  of  American  Tobacco  Co.  is 
breaking  all  records.  In  the  five  months 
ended  with  June  I  net  earnings  increased 
$2,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919  while  the  gain  in  gross  amounted 
to  $12,000,000.  This  is  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  $5,000,000  increase  for  net 
and  $29,000,000  gross. 


Studebaker  Rewards  Harry  Biggs 

Harry  A.  Biggs,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  has  been 
rnade  a  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Before  becoming  general  sales 
manager  in  1919,  Mr.  Biggs  was  adver- 
tising counsellor  for  the  concern  for  six 
years  and  had  been  identified  with  the 
merchandising  of  automobiles  in  the  ad- 
\ertising  agency  field  for  many  years. 
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^  _  ing-  to  tell  you  and  all  the  other  advertising  agents 

0  1  and  advertisers  since  I've  been  Advertising  Director 

Si  of  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


One  day  in  The  Sun  and  The  New  York  Herald, 

Hanff-Metzger,  Advertising  Agents,  asked:  | fl 


o 


Si  HOW  LONG  IS  SEVEN  YEARS?  j| 

"Seven  years  seems  like  a  long  time  to  look  ahead  in  your  business  ?  1 11 

Those  o-igg-ling  14-year-old  school-girls  seem  preposterously  silly,  and  less  J  g 

than  nothing  to  your  sales  plans  ?  H  fl 

^  _  Those   gangling    boys   seem    insupportably    kiddish,    and   only    so    many  J 

Q  m  ciphers  as  far  as  your  business  is  concerned  ? 

OM  If  you  can't  get  their  point  of  view  now,  what  makes  you  think  you  can 

seven  years  from  now? 
— -when  those  same  school-girls  will  be  shopping  for  fabrics  and  furniture  ^ 

and   grocei'ies   and   perambulators   and fill    in   your   own    product  M  2 

right  there :  g  B 

Ij  ^  — when  those  same  boys   will  be  buying  clothes   and  razors   and   auto- 

D  S  mobiles  and   there's  a  dotted  line  for  you  to  write  on. 

^  What  are  you  doing  to  build  that  factor  of  your  business  that  some  con- 

cerns list  at  one  dollar  because  its  value  is  so  great  that  it  is  incal- 
culable— goodwill  ? 
If  you  don't  know  how  to  make  a  good-will  impression  on  the  most  im-  B  Q 

pressionable  age  you  are  not  so  very  well  equipped  to  make  a  good-will  p  O 

impression  on  the  later  ages  when  cartilages  and  mental  processes  alike  H  Tl 

are  hardened."  ■  M 


o 


Hanff-Metzger,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  try-  b® 


The  time  to  impress  people  is  when  they're  children.  _ 

^  J  The  place  to  make  an  everlasting  impression  on  this  I Q 

o  1  growing  generation  is  through  their  own  magazine 


o 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

A  wholesome,  inteiesting  and  educational  magazine  read  ^  ^ 

and  loved  by  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  in  the  world  J  5 

J  J  IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BE  IN  BUSINESS  SEVEN  YEARS  FROM  1 

Ql  NOW    THE    PLACE     FOR    YOX^R    ADVERTISEMENT    IS    IN 

ST.  NICHOLAS 


^;/y>^^_^/«i_-^-yk.t--;<^^.,  m  2 


NOTICE    OF    RATE    CHANGE  !  ! 
BEGINNING    WITH    THE    SEPTEMBER,    1920,    ISSUE,    THE    RATE    FOR    A 
BLACK  AND  WHITE   PAGE  IN  ST.  NICHOLAS  WILL  BE  $250. 

THE    CHIEF   REASON    FOR   THIS    SLIGHT   INCREASE    IS    A   CIRCULATION 
OF  PRACTICALLY  75.000  NET  PAID— AND  THE  INCREASE  STILL  CONTINUES. 
NEW   RATE   CARDS    HAVE    BEEN    MAILED    UNDER    DATE    OF    JULY    15. 
IF  YOU  FAILED   TO   RECEIVE   YOURS,  PLEASE  TELL  US. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  35.3  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


o 
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How  Does  Your  Line  Impress  the 
Representative's  Salesman? 

This  House  Oruan  That  Keeps  Him  In- 
terested Ousht  to  Interest  Manufactur- 
ers  Who   Sell  Through   Representatives 


THERE  is  a  special  problem  in 
industrial  coordination  present- 
ing itself  to  the  executives  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry-  whose  home  of- 
fice must  cooperate  with  a  selling 
force  not  directly  attached  to  the 
house,  but  working  from  the  head- 
quarters of  manufacturers'  represen- 
tatives throughout  the  country.  The 
task  of  keeping  the  salesman  sold  on 
the  product  and  service  is  doubled 
and  redoubled  when  you  find  that 
salesman  a  man  who  handles  several 
lines  in  the  same  field. 

According  to  the  usual  system  a 
representative  in  the  power  plant 
field,  for  instance,  will  handle  boil- 
ers, stokers,  fire  brick,  pumps,  en- 
gines, coal  and  ash  handling  ma- 
chinery and  perhaps  a  variety  of  sim- 
ilar products.  Often  he  will  have  a 
corps  of  salesmen  who  follow  the 
sales  of  one  or  more  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

WHERE  THE  DANGER  LIES 

Now%  it  is  human  nature  for  the 
representative  to  push  the  product 
that  he  knows  most  about  or  finds 
easiest  to  sell.  If,  in  the  power  field, 
he  has  made  an  intensive  studv  of  the 


principles  of  water  feeders,  he  will, 
perhaps,  push  them  to  the  detriment 
of  flat  arches  which  do  not  interest 
■him  so  much.  This  will  happen  even 
when  he  is  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  boosting  one  line  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  and  although  he 
firmly  believes  that  he  is  putting  the 
same  energ>-  and  enthusiasm  back  of 
all  the  products  he  handles. 

It  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  deal- 
ing through  representatives  to  see 
that  his  product  does  not  get  lost 
amid  the  variety  of  other  products 
which  the  representatives  are  hand- 
ling. If  he  is  awake  to  his  own  in- 
terests he  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  simply  put  the  product  in  the 
representatives  hands  and  leave  it 
there.  He  will  contrive  to  make  it 
stand  out  and  dominate  the  rest. 

How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  In  the 
ordinary  case,  the  only  link  between 
the  home  office  and  the  representa- 
tive's sales  force  is  made  up  of  let- 
ters— routine  letters — on  the  subject 
of  the  various  jobs  that  come  up. 
There  are  invariably  uninspiring, 
matter-of-fact  and  negative  in  their 
influence.    They  must  be  reinforced. 

This    problem    of    reinforcement 
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Routing  Salesmen 

THE  route  lists  of  Indianapoiis  retailers  are 
constantly  corrected.  These  are  available  for 
use  of  any  manufacturer  whether  or  not  he  sup- 
ports his  product  with  advertising  in  The  News. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  service  of  The 
News  to  the  manufacturers.  It  is  also  a  service 
to  the  retailers,  because  it  insures  that  none  of 
them  will  be  overlooked  by  the  manufacturer 
coming  into  this  market. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Ntw  York  Office 
DAN  A   CARROLL 

Tribune  Building 
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may  be  solved  by  the  publication 
from  the  home  office  of  a  house  or- 
gan. This  is  the  solution  offered  by 
Guy  S.  Hamilton,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  American  Steam  Con- 
veyor Corporation,  in  a  letter  on  this 
subject  to  Advertising  &  Selling. 

BOOSTING    BY    THE    "bOOSTEr" 

The  house  organ  of  his  firm  is  the 
"Booster,"  a  mimeographed  publica- 
tion, printed  on  a  regular  letter-head 
sheet  of  violent  golden-rod  hue.  The 
color  was  chosen  "with  malice  afore- 
thought" as  qualified  to  guarantee  at- 
tention when  it  burst  out  of  the 
morning's  mail.  The  subject  matter 
in  the  "Booster"  is  varied.  It  isn't 
entirely  inspirational  and  sales  stim- 
ulating but  includes  short  articles  of 
an  educational  nature  explaining 
some  phase  of  steam  jet  conveyor  en- 
gineering; news  items  telling  of  some 
unusual  sale  and  mentioning  the 
salesman  by  name :  notices  of  new 
appointments,  etc.  The  first  of  the 
four  or  five  sheets  in  each  issue  car- 
ries an  appropriate  cartoon  name 
plate,  changed  each  month. 

In  steam  jet  nomenclature  the 
word  "booster"  means  something.  A 
booster  unit  is  a  fitting  through 
which  a  jet  of  high  velocity  steam 
is  introduced  into  a  conveyor  line 
when  both  suction  and  discharge  lie 
in  a  straight  line.  There  is  a  steam 
jet  conveyor  idea  behind  the  word 
besides  the  more  conventional  idea 
of  boosting. 

.\  feature  of  each  issue  is  the  clip- 
ping into  it  of  proofs  of  some  of 
the  .\merican  Steam  Conveyor  Cor- 
poration's current  advertising  and  an 
energetic  "selling"  of  the  salesman 
upon  the  power  and  prestige  of  that 
advertising  goes  along  with  it  among 
the   other  notes   in   the    issue. 

SOME    OF    THE    RESULTS 

Just  a  short  time  ago  the  "Booster" 
printed  a  special  issue  filled  with 
halftones  of  some  of  the  sales  repre- 
sentatives handling  steam  jet  ash 
conveyor  systems,  ash  pit  doors,  etc., 
for  the  company.  This  "Rogues' 
Gallery  Issue,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
received  with  great  favor  and  addi- 
tional copies  were  requested  by  many 
of  the  salesmen  who  wanted  to  pass 
them  on  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

In  concluding  his  story  of  the 
work  of  the  "Booster"  which  is  do- 
ing for  a  technical  line  what  a  sim- 
ilar publication  might  do  for  any  line 
handled  througjh  manufacturers'  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Hamilton  says : 

"Is  the  'Booster'  serving  its  pur- 
pose? Decidedly.  Its  influence  on 
the  sales  force  at  large  has  been 
marked.     This  is  traced  bv  the  re- 
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suits  received  through  certain  spe- 
cial selling  campaigns  that  have  been 
conducted  exclusively  in  this  medi- 
um. The  sale  of  certain  parts  and 
fittings  has  doubled  within  the  past 
vear. 

"The  'Booster'  is  given  the  credit. 

"Increased  sales  is  only  one  of  the 
manv  ways  by  which  the  'Booster' 
is  paying  for  the  time  and  effort 
spent  on  it.  The  men  in  the  field 
like  it  and  look  forward  to  it.  If  it 
is  not  received,  letters  come  in  ask- 
ing 'for  why'? 

"Manufacturers  who  have  to  de- 
pend on  representatives  to  handle 
their  product  need  an  organ  like  this 
to  tie  the  representatives  closer.  It 
takes  time  and  effort ;  but  the  indi- 
rect  results   are   incalculable." 


Industrial  Fairs  In  1920 

Venice — International  .Xrls.  April  15 
to  Oct.  31. 

Paris  (Tuileries) — .Applied  Arts.  May 
to   Sept. 

Lille — •International  Exposition.  Tune 
2;  to  Oct.  31. 

Brussels — French  fair.     .\ug.  15. 

Gene\a — Watch  and  Clock  making. 
July   II   to  25. 

Metz — General  Fair.     Aug.   15   to   Sept. 

15 

Leipzig — -\utumn  Fair.  .\usr.  29  to 
Sept.   4-^ 

London — Machines  and  Tools.  Sept.  4 
to  25. 

Leipzig — Technical.    Sept.  12  to  18. 

Prague — Annual  Fair.  September  5 
to  28.^ 

Lyon — Samples  Fair.     October  i  to  15. 

Paris — .\utomobile     Show.      October. 

London — Shoes  and  Leather.  Oct.  4 
to  9. 


Ewart  Promoted  on  "Grain  Growers' 
Guide" 

The  management  of  the  Grain  Grozi'- 
cis'  Guide  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  K.  D.  Ewart 
to  the  position  of  assistant  advertising 
manager  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Ewart  has  been  on  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Guide  for  the  past 
three  years  in  charge  of  foreign  adver- 
tising, and  for  the  precedin,g  three  years 
was  with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 


L.  M.  Holtz  with  "World  Outlook" 

L.  M.  Holtz,  formerly  of  the  circula- 
tion department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
manager  of  the  subscription  agency  di- 
vision of  The  Butterick  Publishing  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  director  of 
Circulation  of  World  Outlook. 


Furniture  Trade   Papers   Organize 

Eight  leading  furniture  trade  publica- 
tion- organized  the  .Associated  Home 
P"urnishers'  Publications,  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  last  week.  The  organization 
is  aimed  to  co-operate  with  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  in  promoting  better 
homes  and  to  aid  the  home  furnishing 
trades.  C.  R.  Francis  of  Furniture 
Journal.  Chicago,  was  elected  president : 
John  G.  Gronberg  of  Good  Furniture. 
Grand  Rapids,  vice  president;  and  P.  S 
Johnson  of  Furniture  Index,  Jamestown. 
X.  v.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Women    Form    Chatham    Advertising 
Agency 

Miss  Bertha  Bernstein  has  joined  Miss 
L.  Z.  Guck,  who  recently  established  at 
3  West  29th  street,  New  York,  in  form- 
ing the  (.hatham  .Advertising  Agency 
there. 

Miss  Bernstein  was  associated  with  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  for  many  years 
and  recently  was  with  the  A.  M.  Sweyd 
Company,  New  York  advertising  agency. 
Miss  Guck  is  formerly  of  Gornay,  Inc., 
advertising    agency. 

"Southern  Hospital  Record" 

John  A.  Homsby,  of  Atlanta,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Modern 
Hospital  at  Chicago,  is  to  be  the  editor 
of  a  new  monthly  soon  to  be  issued  in 
-Atlanta,  the  Southern  Hospital  Record. 
J.  M.  Long,  superintendent  of  the  Georg- 
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ia  Baptists'  Hospital,  is  associate  editor. 
The  Hospital  Record  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  and  incorporated 
to  publish  the  new  magazine. 

United  Drug  Shatters  Sales  Record 

In  the  quarter  just  closed  the  United 
Drug  Co.  shattered  another  sales  record. 
Total  is  expected  to  exceed  $17,500,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $70,000,000  annually. 
June  showed  sales  30  per  cent  greater 
than  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
In  the  first  three  months  gross  was  over 
$16,850,000,  22  per  cent  more  than  1919. 

These  figures  do  not  include  any  busi- 
ness of  Booth,  Ltd.,  recently  taken  over 
— whose  gross  is  now  running  at  $40,- 
000.000  annually — nor  United  Writing  Pa- 
per Co.  recently  formed  by  United  Drug 
Co.,  doing  a  business  of  $7,500,000  annu- 
allv. 


LIFE 


Gee.     Bee.      Are. 
1908--July--1902 


In  July  1908  we  said  "Watch 
LIFE." 

The  month  of  July  just  closed 
shows  the  largest  record  of 
advertising  of  any  month  in 
LIFE'S  entire  history. 

We  repeat  in  July  1920  — 
Please   watch    LIFE. 

The  advertiser  is  protected 
by  our  policy  of  limited  size 
publication — 52    pages    total. 

Gee.  Bee.  Are 
LIFE'S  Advertising  Manager,  31st  St.,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  Provandie,  Western  Mgr.,  Marquette  Bldg.,  1537,  Chicago 
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George   R.    Cullen    Opens    Agency 

.  George  R.  Cullen,  «ho  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Brearlev-Hamihon  Co 
brand  Rapids,  Mich.,  advertising  agency 
lor  two  years,  has  resigned  10  open  his 
own  general  advertising  olfice  in  the  Per- 
kins Building  of  that  city. 

Before  coming  to  Grand  Rapids  Cullen 
he  d  important  positions  in  the  puhlicitA- 
held  in  his  native  citv  of  Detroit 
.  He  was  successively  assistant  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion; pubhcity  manager  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co  and  editor  of  the  "Hudson 
Picfn,tr  ^"'^  'Hudson  Super-Six  News 
i^ictoiial  ;  publicity  manager  of  Chal- 
mers Motor  Co.,  and  editor  of  the  "Chal- 
mers Monogram,"  "Chalmers  Illustrated 
-News'  and  "Chalmers  Shop  and  Sen  ice" 

Spending  Wave  Over,  Says  Banker 

According  to  the  viewpoint  of  a  promi- 
uent  Chicago  banker,  who  is  quoted  in 
the  Maga-wc  of  I  rail  Street,  the  org,- 
ot  extravagance  and  waste  has  about 
burned  use  f  out,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  waking  to  the  prospect  of  a  sea- 
son of  sane,  practical,  thriftful  prosperity 
after  a  ong  nightmare  of  spurious  joy 
n  a  fool  s  paradise.  Furthermore  he  be 
heves  there  are  many  influences  that  will 
prevent  a  violent  readjustment.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  many  necessities;  govern! 
ment  expenditures  still  continue  on  an 
extravagant  scale;  crop  conditions  are  far 

are  unable  to  proxide  proper  transporta- 
tion faculties.  Then  there  are  the  high 
wages  being  paid  labor  and  the  ven^  high 

r"~"f"i'"^'"  °'  "*i^h  show  any  inl- 
cation  of  dropping  speedilv  ^ 

Against  these  factors,  w'hich  mike  for 
continued  high  prices,  i^  the  facrtlat  the 
public  Itself  has  the  power  ?o  control 
5em?nd  ' ThS    ''"'■"?'"^  °^  climinS 

reLit'mTn1i^?.^^^'--'''^^-'^^^^n« 

Kelley    Gets   Wright    Bearing   Account 

PhTl.l,  v"^*"  ^'""""S  Company  of 
Deanng,,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
the   Martin   V.   Kelley   Company.    ^ 

Ihis   account   will  be   handled   through 
the  agency's  \ew  York  office.  ^ 


Hart    Will    Leave   Willys-Overland 

t.  A..  Hart,  sales  promotion  manao-er 
tor  the  past  three  years  for  ^\illys-Over- 
land  Inc.,  Toledo,  will  leave  that  post 
on  .\ugust  hrst,  Mr.  Hart  has  been  vvitli 
tlie    company    tor    five   years. 

Made    Handley-Knight    Sales    Manager 

Jo.H-ph  Tallmadgc,  who  for  the  past  two 
.\ears  has  been  an  assistant  division 
manager  lor  the  Willys-Overland  Co., 
u  ,'?'''^"  ni'iac  sales  manager  of  the 
Haudley-Knight    Motor    Car    Co. 

Heads     Lyons    Battery     Sales 

Walter  H.  Schimpf,  formcrlv  eastern 
district  manager  of  the  truck  department 
01  the  Paige  Motor  Car  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  A.   H.  Lyons 

t  V°i:-,"!f'{"^?='"''''''^  °f  -storage  batteries 
in    Philadelphia. 
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the  ten-year  period  from  icjio  to  1919 
inclusive  the  companv  averaged  ii  i;6 
cents  profit  on  each  dollar  01  sales,  after 
all   e.xpenses,   repairs  and  depreciation. 


Finnish  Newspaper  Editor  Arrested 

Akonstant  Kikka,  one  of  the  editors  of 
if^'f'ftnahst,  a  Finish  daily  published 
dL  K  A'c^^d"-"'^'  arrested  on  Mon- 
cnL.  -^'  ;  u  '^'^'"'"gton,  immigration  in- 
spector, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor.  He  is  being  held  in 
default  01  $5,000  bonds. 

Pmvers  Joins  Motor   Starter   &   Pump 

James  \V.  Powers  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  ot  the  Motor  Starter  & 
Air  Pump  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer ot  "Long  Stroke"  truck  tire 
pumps  and  garage  compressors.  Powers 
was  lormerly  associated  with  the  Jaxon 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  Starts  House 
Organ 

The  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co  New 
^  ork,  IS  now  publishing  a  house  magazine 
for  us  employes  called  "The  National 
Lircle.  It  made  its  initial  appearance 
with    the   June   issue. 


Automobile  Prices  Have  Increased 

Hcs-piic  reports  of  impending  cuts  in 
automobile  list  prices,  a  Detroit  survey  of 
price  changes  made  between  Mav  i  and 
July  I  discloses  increases  ranging  from 
$50  to  $450  in  16  different  car>.  No  price 
reductions   have    been    made. 

Garford  Truck  In   France 

.\.  E.  Pouts,  European  manager  of  the 
l.artord  Motor  Truck  Companv,  has  es- 
tablished permanent  offices  at  25  .\venuc 
dc    L'Opera,    Paris. 

Made  Detroit  Oakland  Sales  Head 

1\.  H.  Schmidttdiel  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Detroit  Oakland  Co.,  as 
sales  manager,  with  offices  in  Detroit. 


Webb  Re-elected  Atlanta  President 

Da\-e  Wdbb,  of  Webb  and  Varv,  Atlanta 
publishers  and  printers,  has  beeii  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  Atlanta  Advertising 
Club. 

"Checho-Slovak  Trade  Journal" 

The  Checho-Slovak  Journal,  of  Prague 
with  London  office  at  18  Sackville  Street,' 
W'.  I,  recently  made  its  initial  appear- 
ance with  the  May  number. 


Hammer  and  Buck  Join  MacManus 

George  A.  Hammer,  for  over  eleven 
years  advertising  representative  for  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company;  previously 
engted'  in"T'"'''-  ^"bliswAg'co  and 
years,   has   become   associated   with    Mac- 

rT\  ^"'^'  ?'^"-°''  advertising  agency 
Charles  E.  Buck,  for  twelve  years  ro- 
dent manager  of  the  Whitehead  &  Hoag 
?oZ'lZ<?  ^''?''-  -^^  -^"^^'  '  -^" 
c?pacu>.  Mr.  Buck  was  at  one  time  ad- 
vertising   manager    of    the    Hupp    Motor 

be'r'  ^rf.?'^n  "•  ^"^  ^^^^  =»1^°  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Detroit  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Phompson   Company.  vvaiter 

Tipper  Again  on  National  Commission 

Harry  _  Tipper,  business  manager  of 
Automotive  Industries,  New  York  has 
been  again  selected  by  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  to  be  one  of  their 
\/.l  .■■'fP'-esentatiyes  on  the  National 
W  Commission  of  the  A.  A.  C. 


Advertise    for   2,000    Cooks 

The  Vienna  newspapers  are  printino-  ad- 
vertisements for  two  thousands  Austrian 
women  cooks  to  go  to  Chicago,  according 
to  a  dispatch  received  bv  the  New  York 
J  'I'lcs.  It  IS  explained  in  the  advertise- 
ments that  Washington  will  authorize 
tncir  admission. 


W.  O.   Woodward  Co.  Incorporated 

W._  O.  Woodward  Company,  producers 
of  window  display  advertising  campaigns, 
has  been  incorporated  at  224  West  34th 
street,  New  York,  and  the  following  of- 
ficers elected:  W.  O.  Woodward,  presi- 
dent; Robert  L.  Lemmon,  manager  of 
House  &  Garden,  vice-president,  and 
Everard  P.  Meade,  formerly  of  W.  F. 
Powers  Company,  secretary. 


Montreal  Devotes  $.5,000  to  Advertising 

.Municipal  advertising  mav  now  be  done 
by  contract,  according  to  letters,  which 
the  Administrative  Commission  of  Mon- 
treal has  addressed  to  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  city,  asking  them  to  quote 
prices,  and  give  information  as  to  their 
circulation,  etc.  It  is  said  this  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  City  Commissioners 
is  in  part  due  to  a  notice  they  have  re- 
ceived that  the  city  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  Its  advertising,  which  costs  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  per  year.  Municipal  ad- 
vertising consists  of  the  official  announce- 
ments that  are  placed  before  the  public 
in  relation  to  enforcement  of  by-laws 
and  to  the  many  other  things,  including 
proclamations   by   the   Mayor. 

Sears,   Roebuck   Sales  At    Rate   of 
$385,000,000 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  (Chicago) 
sales  are  running  at  a  rate  which  in- 
dicates $385,000,000  for  the  year  1020    In 


Miss  Isreal  With  H.  Black  Co. 

Miss  Jeannette  A.  Israel,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  department  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  has  been  engaged  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  The  H. 
F.lack  Company,  makers  and  designers  of 
'Uoooltex  Tailormades"  in  Cleveland. 
S  ic  will  take  her  position  as  successor  to 
Miss    blorence   Martin   about   August   15. 


Rate  &  Data  Service  in  New  York 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Detroit 
Mich.,  has  opened  offices  at  347  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York,  wit-h  A.  H.  Moss,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  Chicaso  office,  as 
eastern  manager. 


C.  A.   Bonniwell   With  S.   W.   Strauss 
&   Co.   in    Chicago 

Charles  A.  Bonniwcll  has  resigned  as 
advertising  director  and  city  sales  man- 
ager of  William  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
churners  of  margarin,  to  become  associ- 
ated with  S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  also 
of  Chicago,  dealers  in  investment  secur- 
ities. Mr.  Bonniwell  will  have  charge  of 
the  coiintrv-  mail  order  department  and 
supervision  of  the  same  departments  of 
the  branch  offices  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Chicago.  H.  B.  Matthevvs.  of  New 
c^}^-  ^?^  "^"  years  advertising  manager 
of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  continues  in  that 
onice. 
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Immediate 
National  Publicity 

Now,  in  July,  you  may  advertise  in  The  Digest. 
Altho  we  fix  the  number  of  pages  per  issue  six 
weeks  in  advance,  there  is  an  allotment  of  space 
reserved  in  each  issue  for  current  advertising. 
Always,  we  have  kept  in  mind  the  importance  that 
The  Digest  has  attained  as  a  medium  of  quick 
national  communication. 

July  31st  Space  available  2  Pages 
Aug.  7th       "  "  4 

"  14th       "  "  2       " 

"  21st        "  "  6 

u  2gth       "  "  8 

Now,  in  July,  millions  of  circulars  are  being- 
mailed  by  us;  twenty  million  people  every  week  see 
"Topics  of  the  Day"  on  the  screen,  and  our  adver- 
tising is  appearing  in  the  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  American 
public  is  being  kept  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
weekly  contents  of 

TRejiterar^^Digest 

IMMEDIATE    National    Publicity 
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Color  in  the  Modern  Periodical 

(Continued  from  page   16) 


suits  exactly  as  the  color  pages  in 
the  magazines  affect  the  reader's 
minds  and  direct  them  toward  cer- 
tain desired  actions  that  have  a  pur- 
chase as  the  final  objective. 

COLOR    IN    CATALOGUES 

The  magazine  advertiser  can  get 
some  extremely  valuable  advice  as 
to  the  value  of  color  from  the  mail 
order  advertiser  who  uses  color  in 
his  catalogues.    Here  is  the  real  acid 


test  of  the  value  of  color  because  in 
a  catalogue  each  article  must  pay  its 
way  or  be  omitted ;  thus  the  catalogue 
offers  an  excellent  medium  of  com- 
parison in  sales  results. 

The  large  mail  order  houses,  after 
vears'  of  experiments,  have  come  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  most  ar- 
ticles that  have  a  distinct  eye  appeal 
can  best  influence  their  sale  by  their 
presentation  in  color.  This  is  de- 
cidedlv  the  case,  for  instance,  with 


Covering  a  Special  Field 
for  Women 


One  advertiser  who  has  used  Modern  Priscilla  consistently 
says: 

"Your  publication  hokl.-i  the  same  relative  po.<iition  in  the 
women'.s  field  as  'Sy.^tem'  does  in  the  men's  field.  Business  is 
the  all-important  thing  for  the  man.  The  home  occupies  the 
dominant  position  in  the  woman's  mind." 

An  editorial  expression  of  the  purpose  of  Modern  Priscilla 
follows: 

"The  wortd  is  full  of  trade  papers  for  men  that  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  progress  and  discoveries  in  their  special 
fields.  The  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  engineer, 
fai-mer,  and  all  the  rest  find  inspiration  and  instruction,  each 
in  the  publication  which  covers  his  particular  field  of  endeavor. 
Priscilla's  real  excuse  for  being  lies  in  the  striving  for  the 
ideal  that  shall  make  it  every  woman's  trade  paper — a  text- 
book in  the  womanly  arts,  if  you  will,  ready  to  play  its  part 
in  that  'liberal  education'  which  is  the  divine  right  of  all 
our  girls." 

Another  advertiser  remarks: 

"There's  no  question  but  that  women  read  their  Priscillas 
more  carefully  and  keep  them  longer  than  they  do  magazines 
devoted  to  light  entertainment.  This  is  becau.se  they  recognize 
Pri.«cilla's   usefulness." 

Nowadays  one  does  not  hear  the  question  "What  is  your 
circulation?"  as  often  as  it  was  asked  some  time  ago. 
It  is  more  apt  to  be  "What  field  do  you  cover?" 
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rugs  and  carpets.  Most  people  will 
not  buy  a  floor  covering  until  they 
are  sure  that  it  contains  the  colore 
they  want. 

One  mail  oixier  house  which  gets 
out  an  edition  of  a  million  catalogues 
printed  an  advertisement  in  half  of 
that  edition  m  black  and  white  and 
in  the  other  half  in  four  colors. 
These  pages  were  separately  keyed 
and  sent  out  indiscriminately  so  that 
they  reached,  in  fairly  even  propor- 
tions, all  parts  of  the  country.  Re- 
sults showed  that  the  merchandise  in 
color  produced  sales  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  those  produced  by  the  ad- 
vertisement printed  in  black  and 
white. 

Sears-Roebuck  get  out  a  catalogue 
which,  from  a  few  experimental  col- 
or pages,  has  developed  in  a  dozen 
years  to  more  than  140  color  pages 
displaying  articles  that  cover  ever\- 
household  and  famr  need  and  include 
clothing  and  many  brands  of  pack- 
aged foods. 

SOMIC    COLOR    RESL"LTS 

Turning  to  other  types  uf  color 
advertising,  let  me  cite  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  service  of  the  color 
page  the  experience  of  a  well-known 
perfume  manufacturer.  This  manu- 
facturer had  been  circularizing  his 
trade  for  years,  but  had  never  been 
satisfied  with  his  returns.  He  had 
naturally  assumed  that  perfume  sold 
on  its  odor — not  on  its  color.  He 
tried  colored  photographs  of  filled 
bottles  and  the  increase  in  his  sales 
was  amazing.  As  we  all  know,  it  is 
difficult  to  syndicate  a  secret,  so  the 
results  of  this  experiment  traveled 
quickly  and  now  many  of  the  lead- 
ing perfumers  are  using  exquisite 
color  pages  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  ad- 
vertising program. 

Among  the  early  advertisers  to  ap- 
preciate the  selling  value  of  the  color 
illustration  were  the  seeds  people. 
They  found  it  indispensable.  For 
instance,  there  are  in  cultivation  in 
some  of  the  big  nurseries  as  many 
as  two  or  three  thousand  varieties  of 
peonies,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
varieties  of  gladiolas,  and  thousands 
of  varieties  of  sweet  peas.  Their 
great  difference  lies  in  their  colors. 
The  problem  was  to  find  out  howr  the 
desirability  of  one  color  variety  over 
another  could  be  best  told  and  the 
answer,  naturally,  was  by  color  illus- 
trations. After  a  number  of  years 
of  careful  testing  the  seed  men  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  sales  for  the 
favored  varieties  were  only  limited 
by  the  amount  of  their  stocks.  This 
sales  result  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained in  any  other  manner. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  service  of  color 
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as  a  medium  of  special  emphasis  used 
to  concentrate  attention  on  a  restrict- 
ed number  of  models  in  a  line.  In 
this  connection,  there  occurs  to  the 
mind  the  experience  of  a  nationally 
advertised  western  stove  concern. 
By  playing  up  in  colors  the  models 
it  wished  to  feature,  this  concern  was 
enabled  to  cut  its  line  from  seven 
hundred  numbers  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve.  The  result  was  a  tre- 
mendous simplification  of  manufac- 
turing problems  and  an  increase  in 
profits  as  the  company  could  turn  out 
more  goods  at  lower  costs  by  con- 
centrating on  a  smaller  number  of 
mot  lei  s. 

BALANCING  WITH   COLOR 

In  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  food 
articles,  shoes  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  commodities,  the  color  re- 
production in  the  salesman's  port- 
folio is  taking  the  place  of  his  sam- 
ple trunk.  Manufacturers  in  every 
line  are  realizing  more  than  ever  be- 
fore the  importance  of  color. 

Recently,  while  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  Fifth  avenue  concern 
I  heard  one  of  the  executives  com- 
plaining at  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  customers  in  the  firm's  high- 
grade  period  furniture. 

"Our  customers  rarely  even  in- 
quire about  it,"  he  told  me.  "Few 
people  seem  to  know  that  we  make 
the  finest  furniture  in  the  world,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  ha\e 
had  a  window  display  right  on  Fifth 
avenue  for  over  two  years.  Now, 
how  do  you  account  for  it  ?" 

As  the  object  of  my  visit  at  that 
time  was  to  show  this  gentlemen 
some  color  proofs  of  beautiful.  Ori- 
ental rugs  that  we  had  made  for  his 
spring  advertising  it  occurred  to  me 
as  an  answer  to  his  question  that, 
because  of  the  superlative  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  advertising  his 
exquisite  rugs  and  carpets,  he  had 
allowed  that  portion  of  his  business 
so  to  dominate  that  it  had  not  en- 
tered the  consciousness  of  his  patrons 
or  the  public  that  the  store  sold  any- 
thing else.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
now  advertising  period  furniture  in 
true  and  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  original  colors.  I  don't  think 
that  his  question  will  come  up  again 
after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  al- 
low this  color  furniture  advertising 
to  register  on  the  public  mind. 

Color  dominates  today.  The  most 
important  trade  marks  are  in  color. 
The  flags  of  every  nation  in  the  world 
as  well  as  their  various  coats  of  arms 
are  in  color.  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
commend color  as  the  cure-all  for  all 
advertising  ailments,  but  I  do  say 
that   more  human  eves   will   see  an 


advertisement  in  color  and  that  the 
impression  reinforced  by  color  will 
bum  its  way  into  the  consciousness 
and  leave  its  registration  on  the  sub- 
conscious mind  far  more  indelibly 
than  any  other  method  of  advertis- 
ing could  do  it. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the 
advertiser  is  the  selection  of  an  au- 
dience as  near  to  a  full  hundred  per 
cent  of  possible  buyers  as  can  be 
obtained.  In  other  words,  with  col- 
or printing  having  been  established 
in  its  highest  expression,  the  import- 
ant thing  is  to  parallel  with  his  ad- 
\ertising  hi-  best  possible  market. 


Having  done  this,   let  him  always 
bear  in  mind  that : 

Color  enables  one  to  visualize  the 
product. 

Color  jars  and  stimulates  imagina- 
tions. 

Color  injects  life  into  sales. 
Color  adds  character,  dignity  and 
[lersonality. 

Color  talks  less  but  says  more. 

Color  appeals  to  the  emotions. 

The  human  eye  loves  color. 

Color    recollections    remain    long 
after  others  are   forgotten. 

Color  multiples  the  importance  of 
an  advertised  article. 


Boys  and  Responsibility 


IN  our  day  (we  are  bald- 
headed  now  and  assume 
that  )ou  are  or  ought  to 
be)  if  )ou  had  been  asked  to 
pick  out  a  boy  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  like  the  farmer 
who  saw  a  giraffe  for  the  first 
time,  you  would  have  said, 
"  Gosh,  there  ain't  no  such 
animal."  Trying  to  make  a 
boy  realize  his  responsibility 
then  was  like  trying  to  mix 
oil  and  water. 

Times  and  boys  have 
changed  considerably. 
Through  the  agency  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  the  youths  of  our 
land  are  responsible  indi- 
viduals now.  In  testimony  of 
this  we  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  300 
boys  in  their  'teens.  Boy 
Scouts,  have  just  set  sail  on  a 
government  transport  for  Eu- 
rope to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  International 
Scout  Jamboree  in  London. 
Just  think  of  it!  Like  as  not 
the  "  old  folks "  in  our  day 
(speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  baldheads  again)  would  as 
leave    have    left    the    red    bull 


loose  in  the  door  yard  as  to 
have  sent  a  boy  in  his  'teens 
to  Europe,  even  under  the 
best  of  leadership.  In  both 
cases  it  would  look  as  though 
you  were  borrowing  trouble 
and  hoping  to  get  a  lot  of  it 
without  interest. 

But  to-day's  boy  is  different. 
He  has  a  full  realization  that 
he  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
community.  He  feels  his  re- 
sponsibility and  holds  himself 
ready  for  any  task  not  beyond 
his  years.  When  300  boys 
were  needed  to  represent  this 
country  abroad,  from  every 
state  in  the  L'nion,  fine  up- 
standing chaps  stepped  out 
ready  to  uphold  the  nation's 
honor  in  contest  with  31  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Certainly  if  the  nation  is 
ready  and  willing  to  place  its 
confidence  in  these  fine,  clean 
chaps  among  the  Boy  Scouts, 
you  can  ill  afford  to  overlook 
them  in  your  advertising.  You 
need  their  interest  as  much  as 
you  need  the  friendship  of 
their  parents. 


boy; 
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The  Magazine  Publishers'  Biggest  Problem 
■-Meeting  the  Book  Paper  Shortage 

Advertisins    Is   Responsible,   Say   Maniifattuiers 
and   As  Long   As  Present   Record   Space   Is  De- 
manded  the  Publisher  Must  Fij-ht  for  Tonnage 
By  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


AnvERTisiXG  &-   Selling 


BETWEEN  1912  and  1920  the 
daily  American  output  of  book 
paper  suitable  for  use  by  periodi- 
cals jumped  from,  2,360  tons  to  3,235 
tons.  Yet  during  the  same  period 
the  contract  pound  price  of  this  pa- 
per increased  from  the  normal  level 
of  3^  cents  to  as  high  as  8><  cents, 
while  publishers  obliged  to  exceed 
their  contract  tonnage  are  now  pay- 
mg  without  hesitation  up  to  15  aiid 
16  cents  a  pound. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  present  book  pa- 
per situation  as  it  was  outlined  to  me 
by  the  ad\ertising  manager  of  one 
of  the  biggest  book  paper  manufac- 
turers in  the  country,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  information  on  this 
important  subject  set  forth  in  the 
present  article. 

If  you  seek  the  reason  for  this  con- 
dition which,  without  reference  to 
the  demand  element  in  the  situation, 
sounds  paradoxical,  carry  your 
search  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  American  magazines". 

SOME  TOXNAGE  INCREASES 

Between  1914  and  1920  the  annual 
contract  tonnage  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest popular  weeklies— a  publication 
that  stands  among  the  firs'-  three  m 
the  country  in  point  of  advertising 
carried  through  the  year— went  from 
5,000  tons  to  2S.000  tons.  That  same 
mterv'al  saw  an  American  monthly 
magazine,  read  by  women  all  over 
the  country,  carry  its  annual  tonnage 
demands  from  5,000  to  100,000  tons. 
The  answer — almost  all  of  the  an- 
swer— is  advertising. 

In  the  words  of  the  old-fashioned 
alarmist  political  orator,  "Whither 
are  we  drifting,  fellow  citizens?" 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  owner  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  who  has 
his  troubles  like  all  big  publishers, 
recently  told  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  huge  paper  mills  that  is 
supplying  him  with  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  tons  he  is  ordering  outside 
of  his  regular  source  of  supplv  thal 
he  could  easily  increase  his  maga- 
zine's circulation  from  2.000,000  to 
3  000.000  a  week  if  he  could  get  pa- 
per for  the  extra  million  copies. 

"I  think,"  writes  a  mill  department 
manager  of  a  large  paper  manufac- 


What  Paper  Experts  Say 

rHE  tremendous  development  of  ad- 
vertiswg  in  all  media  zvhich  has 
come  ztnlh  this  remarkable  afler- 
iK-ar  period  has  tut  the  general  macjacine 
tubhshcr  'a;th  other  Publishers,  in  a  sell- 
ers market.  It  has,  at  the  same  time, 
penahced  h,s  prosperity  by  creating  a  sell- 
er's market  for  the  man  from  whom  he 
buys  h,s  paper.  These  are  the  h.-o  out- 
stcindvuj  facts  m  the  magazine  publishing 
situation  today. 

Mr.  Smith  writes  here  of  the  causes, 
llie  present  conditions  and  the  future  pro- 
spects of  the  book  paper  crisis  as  they 
a'cre  laid  before  him  by  a  high  executive 
of  one  of  the  biggest  book  paper  manu- 
facturers in  the  country.  He  has  added 
a  resume  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  the 
trade  who  speak  zcith  an  "inside"  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  his  information 
may  be  considered  authoritative. 


l^rer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  "that  the  market  has 
about  reached  the  peak  and  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
we  must  face  a  decline  and  a  slack- 
ened demand  sooner  or  later." 

But  there  is  no  consolation  from 
this  when  eveiyone  feels  that  it  is 
going  to  be  later  instead  of  sooner. 
_  The  fact  is  that  there  is  little  room 
for  optimism  on  the  book  paper  sit- 
uation. The  average  manufacturer 
sees  no  possibilitv  of  our  ever  get- 
ting back  to  what  we  used  to  think 
of  as  a  normal  price  level.  That  is 
unpleasant,  but  not  so  serious  for 
the  successful  publisher,  who  can 
checkmate  increased  costs  by  in- 
creased advertising  rates.  The'trou- 
blesome  feature  is  that  the  average 
manufacturer  sees  no  possibilitv 
either,  of  our  getting  back— for  some 
time,  at  any  rate— to  what  we  used 
to  think  of  as  a  normal  market  in 
which  supply  and  demand  stood 
somewhere  near  a  balance. 

STRIKIXG  A  BALANCE 


What  can  equalize  the  situation 
and  wipe  out  the  scandal  of  a  16  and 
prospective  20-cent  pound  price  for 
book  paper?  An  increase  in  supplv. 
.A.  decrease  in  demand. 
_  Let  us  look  first  at  the  possibil- 
ities of  an  increase  in  supplv.     The 


u>er  01  i.uok  i.ai^er  lia..  no  Canadian 
market  to  draw  frum.  The  manu- 
facturer of  supercalendered  paper  re- 
quires the  extensive  employment  of 
steam  and  the  Canadian  mills  operate 
on  water  power.  Then,  of  course, 
the  .Vmerican  mills  meet  no  appreci- 
able competition  from  abroad:  they 
are  e\en  replacing  with  American 
paper  the  few  tons  that  Germany  and 
i^elgium  used  to  send  to  South  .\mer- 
ica. 

Cp  to  about  iyi6  the  book  paper 
production  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  about  8  per 
cent  a  year— about  the  same  rate  as 
the  increase  in  newsprint.  The  de- 
mand kept  pace  with  this  increase 
but  did  not  press  it.  Then  came  war 
conditions  and  post-war  conditions 
and  the  demand  swept  far  ahead  of 
the  supply  even  when,  as  between 
May,  1919,  and  May,  1920,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  reports 
showed  an  increase  in  production 
amounting  to  nearlv  21  pc-  cent  of 
the  1919  output. 

At  the  present  rate  of  demand  and 
rate  of  increase  in  demand,  supi)l\ 
runs  a  losing  race  in  the  attempt  to 
catch  up.  It  is  not  a  simple  task 
to  build  and  put  into  operation  new 
paper  mills.  It  is  not  a  simple  task 
tor  already  existent  paper  mills  to 
change  over  from  one  kind  of  pro- 
duction to  another.  Further,  there 
is  no  special  inducement  to  make  the 
change  when  the  same  conditions  ex- 
ist in  every  line  of  production,  when 
newsprint  prices,  for  example,  are 
quite  as  "scandalous"  as  book  paper 
prices. 

CAUSES    OF   DEMAND    INCREASES 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  prospects 
of  a  decrease  in  demand,  though  no 
periodical  publisher  wants  to  look  fc>- 
that  however  difficult  the  conditions 
under  which  he  labors.  Some  of  the 
added  pressure  on  the  paper  supply 
that  came  with  the  boom  period  and 
the  so-called  "orgy  of  spending"  was 
applied  by  increased  circulation. 
More  people  began  to  read  maga- 
zines. Classes  that  had  never  been 
approached  by  the  subscription  so- 
licitors became  magazine  readers 
The  sudden  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  that  resulted  from  the  combi- 
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—presuming,  of  course,  that  you  are 
a  national  advertiser  or  an  agency 
man. 

The  other  name  for  this  work  of  ours  is  cooperation. 
Our  service  department  delivers  the  goods,  a  fact 
which  many  advertisers  well  know — and  on  which  we 
have  their  unsolicited  testimony. 

South  Bend,  the  shopping  center  for  Northern  Indiana 
and  Southern  Michigan,  offers  one  of  the  best  bal- 
anced markets  in  America.  In  the  heart  of  rich  farm- 
ing territory.  South  Bend  also  is  the  central  and 
largest  of  a  group  of  hustling  industrial  cities  and 
towns. 

This  worth-while  market  is  thoroughly  covered  morn- 
ing, evening  and  Sunday  by  the  News-Times  which 
guarantees  more  than  17,000  daily. 


South  Bend  News-Times 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

J.  M.  STEPHENSON,  Publisher 

Foreign  Representatives 
CONE,  &  WOODMAN,  Inc. 

Chicago     New  York     Detroit     Atlanta     Kansas  City 
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nation  of  war  wages  and  more  leis- 
ure time  for  llie  laborer  brought  pop- 
ular weeklies  and  monthlies  to  his 
newly-purchased  library  table  along 
with  many  other  good  things. 

The  big  map  of  the  Periodical 
Publishers'  Association  exhibited 
during  the  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Ad\ertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Indianapolis,  showed  that 
the  combined  circulation  of  the  forty- 
nine  magazines  represented  in  this 
association  stands  at  24,695,883.  To- 
day, circulations  are  limited,  are 
kept  within  bounds  far  inside  of 
those  they  could  reach,  by  the  paper 
situation.     Today,  actual  circulation 


statements  are  no  guide  to  the  per- 
iodical's limit  of  power.  Today,  if 
a  publisher  wants  to  boast  of  his 
magazine's  popularity  he  has  to  quote 
p(4entia!  circulation  figures — "if  we 
coulfl  get   enough   paper." 

ADVERTISING    REAL    CAUSE 

But  the  real  answer  to  the  paper 
shortage  of  these  post-war  years  is 
advertising.  Advertising  was  cov- 
ering space  at  an  accelerating  rate  of 
speed  before  the  war.  The  rise  and 
tremendous  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile, automobile  tire,  and  automo- 
bile accessory  businesses  gave  it  note- 
worthy   impetus.      Advertising    was 
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THE    REORGANIZATION.    EXPANSION    AND     CHANGE    OF 
CORPORATE   NAME   OF 


CAPEHART'S  MAIKNOWN  METHODS.    Inc. 


ADVERTISING    AGENTS    (  ESTABLISHED  YEARS 
AGOi  WHICH  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE  KNOWN   AS 

^apehart-^arey  Corporation 


CHAS.    CAPEHART,    PRt5.oE«r 
JOHN  J.    CAREY.    VicE.P«esii>£NT 

C.    H.    FREUDENTHAL.    Tri 
P     H.    ALCOCK,   Se< 


THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  WILL   REMAIN  AT 
TIMES  BUILDING.   NEW  YORK 

THE  NEW  CORPORATION  RETAINS  ALL  BUSINESS 
HERETOFORE  HANDLED  BY  ITS  PREDECESSOR  AND 
HAS  ADDED  A  NUMBER  CF  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 
WHICH  WILL  BE  TAKEN  CARE  OF  BY  A  COMPETENT 
EXECUTIVE  STAFF  OF  ABLE  ASSISTANTS  ALL  WELL 
VERSED  IN  THE  ADVERTISING  PROFESSION  AND 
FAVORABLY  KNOWN  TO   THE   ADVERTISING   WORLD 

CAPEHART-CAREY  CORPORATION 
July  First 


coming  into  its  own.  And  then  we 
had  the  war,  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  war  and  to  the  peace  which 
followed;  and  the  tide  of  business 
swept  sky-high,  carrying  advertising 
appropriations  to  unheard  of  high 
water  marks.  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing in  an  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  last  March, 
found  1919  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollar  advertising  year.  No  one  has 
dared  yet  to  estimate  what  1920  will 
be.  We  do  know  something  of  the 
effect  of  this  swollen  advertising 
traffic  on  the  bulk  of  the  American 
magazine  because  it  is  translated  to 
us  in  terms  of  production,  of  de- 
mand and  of  price,  the  third  term 
expressing  the  relation  between  the 
first  two.  The  equasion  is  simple : 
increased  business  activity,  an  in- 
creased volume  of  advertising  in 
which  the  periodical  has  taken  its  full 
share,  increased  magazine  bulk  with 
increased  number  of  advertising 
pages,  increased  periodical  book  pa- 
per tonnage  demands,  an  increased 
effort  to  meet  this  with  increased 
production  and  an  increased  price 
per  ton  when  this  effort  largely  failed 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

That  is  a  diagnosis  of  present  con- 
ditions. What  of  the  future? 
Whither  are  we  drifting? 

Louis  Chable,  vice-president  of 
.\merican  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  in- 
cluded an  excellent  resume  of  the 
advertising  outlook  from  the  paper 
manufacturer's  viewpoint  in  an  ad- 
dress he  read  recently  before  the 
Newsprint  Paper  Association  in  Can- 
ada. What  he  said  there  connects 
up  very  closely  with  the  book  paper 
situation.  Here  are  some  salient 
statements  from  that  speech. 

"The  big  advertisers  do  not  dare  stop 
advertising To  take  a  \ery  conser- 
vative estimate  it  looks  as  if  we  could 
safely  figure  for  1920  a  general  increase 
of  ZiVz  per  cent  over  the  1919  business, 
and  in  1921  a  further  increase  of  25  per 
cent  upon  the  1920  figures 

INCREASED  RATES  WON't  HELP 
"It  is  doubtful  if  a  raise  in  advertising 
rates  would  verj-  materially  reduce  the 
amount  of  advertising  to  be  carried.  The 
amount  put  aside  for  advertising  is  usu- 
ally a  certain  percentage  and  the  adver- 
tising so  far  has  had  such  resuhs  that 
the  amounts  available  for  spending  on  ad- 
vertising are  greater  than  they  have  been 
and  increased  rates  would  not  aflfect  the 
lineage  very  considerably. 

"As  an  example,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  raised  it  page  rate  from  $S,ooo  to 
$6,000 — and  the  amount  of  advertising  sent 
in  was  greatly  increased.  In  October, 
1920,  the  price  is  to  be  raised  to  $7,500 
— and  restrictions  have  had  to  be  placed 
on  the  amount  of  advertising  published. 
"Advertising  is  being  done  by  firms  that 
have  previously  not  advertised  or  have 
spent  very  little  in  this  direction.  Hav- 
ing once  started,  they  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  continue  and  their  outlay  in 
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ihis  respect  will  undoubtedly  increase  ra- 
ther than  decrease 

"Advertising  men  are  most  optimistic 
for  the  future.  This  optimism  is  not  un- 
tounded  Imt  is  based  on  contracts,  ac- 
tually made  or  in  sight,  -which  assure 
them  a  great  increase  in  business  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  They  arc  not 
expecting  a  'peak'  to  be  reached  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  any  'peak'  at  all  but  rather,  at 
the  end  of  tliat  time,  a  steady,  if  smaller, 
growth.  Comparison  might  be  made  with 
the  automobile  business  in  which  the  peak 
has  been  prophecied  many  times,  but  has 
not  arrived  xet. 

"The  prevailing  impression  is  that  the 
great  increase  in  advertising  is  funda- 
mentally sound.  While  a  certain  amount 
ot  it  maj-  ha\-e  started  with  a  view  to 
evading  the  excess  profits  ta.x  the  pro- 
portion was  very  small,  and  the  results 
have  made  it  necessar\'  to  continue  adver- 
tising. People,  on  the  whole,  have  more 
money  than  they  have  ever  had  in  their 
lives  and  are  spending  it  freely Ad- 
vertising has  gained  a  momentum  in  the 
past  two  years  which  will  earn,-  it  to 
greater  lengths  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Of  course,  the  'orgj^  of  spending'  cannot 
last  indefinitely,  but  among  the  -working 
classes,  particularly,  a  new  standard  of 
living  has  been  established  in  the  past 
few  years.  Articles  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  luxuries  and  something  to  be 
dreamed  of  rather  than  obtained  have 
now  become  necessaries  and  it  is  not  to 
l.e  expected  that  the  standard  of  living 
will  drop  back  to  its  former  level." 

FUTURE    PROSPECTS 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  adver- 
tising future  as  the  paper  man  sees 
it.  There  is  proof  that  he  is  aUve 
to  his  responsibihties  but  no  pi-oof 
that  he  can  meet  them.  His  re- 
sponse to  the  burst  of  advertising  ac- 
tivity that  came  with  America's  sec- 
ond war  year — 1918 — was  an  in- 
crease of  periodical  paper  tonnage 
production  ainounting  to  32,786  tons 
over  1917's  output.  That  gain  of 
approximately  ten  days'  production 
o\'er  the  }ear,  figured  at  the  present 
average  daily  rate  of  output  was,  and 
would  be  today,  inadequate. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  The  pa- 
per manufacturer  does  not  know. 
He  is  still  protecting  himself  by  i-nak- 
ing  his  contracts  at  prices  that  are 
fixed  only  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year,  after  which  they  are 
subject  to  change  each  month  upon 
thirty  days'  notice.  The  publisher 
does  not  know.  Having  watched 
book  paper  prices  first  crawl  and 
then  leap  from  3^4  cents  a  pound  in 
1912  to  55^  cents  in  1917  and  to  any- 
where between  7  and  Sy^  cents  for 
contract  and  auN^vhere  up  to  20  cents 
for  extra  tonnage  in  1920,  he  is  tak- 
ing all  the  paper  he  can  get  to  carry 
all  the  advertising  and  circulation  the 
paper  i-nanufacturer  will  let  him  use 
— and  still  refusing  advertising  and 
restricting  circulation.  Here  and 
there  a  publisher  is  organizing  his 
own  paper  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


United  Publishers'  Corporation, 
which  has  just  purchased  the  mill  ot 
the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
equipping  it  lo  manufacture  book  pa- 
per. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS  RESPONSIBLE 

Is  it  not  fair,  if  somewhat  unsat- 
isfactory, to  say  that  we  are  drifting 
nowhere  in  particular  under  present 
econon-iic  conditions .-'  It  is  tiie  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  fix  the  status 
quo  and  keep  us  in  it.  Failing  an  in- 
crease in  supply,  we  stand  where  we 
are  while  present  economic  condi- 
tions continue.  The  opinion  has  been 
advanced  that  if  book  paper  prices 
1  emain  at  their  present  level  longer, 
enough  paper  machines  will  be  at- 
tracted to  this  profitable  class  of  pro- 
duction to  have  an  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  supply  and  to  bring  down 
the  price.  The  answer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive of  one  of  the  largest  paper 
mills  in  the  country,  with  whom  I 
discussed  this  article,  was  that  they 
would  be  changed  right  back  to  other 
classes  of  production  just  as  quickly 
as  the  price  began  to  drop.  All 
classes  of  production  are  attractive 
these  days.  All  paper  prices  are 
"scandalous." 

How  long,  then,  will  present  eco- 
i-iomic  conditions  keep  us  standing 
still? 

"There  is  some  question,"  said  Mr. 
Chable  in  his  address  referred  to  be- 
fore, "as  to  whether  these  conditions 
\\-ill  hold  good  if  the  tremendous  flow 
of  exports  to  foreign  countries  is 
checked  on  account  of  the  world's 
financial  situation.  If  exports  are 
checked  to  a  serious  extent  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  drop  in  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  manufacturers  for 
export  trade  will  find  themselves  with 
goods  on  their  hands  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  dispose.  However,  this 
would  mean  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  turn  to  the  home  market 
to  sell  these  goods  and  would  rather 
increase  than  decrease  advertising." 

"The  onlv  thing  that  would  check 
advertising  seriously,"  Mr.  Chable 
concludes,  "would  be  a  panicky  con- 
dition in  financial  aflfairs.  .Such  a 
condition  has  been  predicted  for 
some  time  now  but,  so  far,  has  failed 
to  materialize  .  .  .  .  " 

FRUITS  OF  "panic" 

"A  panicky  condition  in  financial 
affairs"  would  have  a  doubly  depres- 
sive effect  on  the  periodical,  thinks 
the  editor  of  a  leading  industrial  pa- 
per journal  with  whom  I  talked  this 
matter  over.  In  the  long  run  it 
would  deprive  them  of  those  new 
classes  of  subscribers  they  have  gain- 


ed since  the  war  set  new  standards 
in  wages  and  in  the  workingi-nan's  re- 
quirements for  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  It  would  pre- 
sumably start  on  the  downward  in- 
cline those  advertising  totals  for  the 
general  magazines  which  have  climb- 
ed from  $38,737,336  for  76  publica- 
tions in  1915  through  $57,793,628 
for  yy  publications  in  1917  to  $97,- 
208,791   for  72  publications  in  1919. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
contradictoiy  consideration  that  fin- 
ancial depression  must,  to  soine  ex- 
tent, stimulate  affected  business 
houses  to  greater  advertising  eft'orts 
that  ever  to  combat  the  depression; 
but  this  is  all  part  of  a  very  com- 
plicated subject  and  cannot  be  gone 
into  here. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  publisher 
who  is  praying  for  more  paper  is 
not  praying  for  a  financial  depres- 
sion to  bring  him  more  paper.  He 
is  praying  for  greater  production 
and  greater  production  is  not  forth- 
coming. So,  worthy  orator,  we  are 
not  drifting  any^vhere.  The  paper 
shortage,  which  is  to  business  what 
the  sugar  shortage  is  to  the  home, 
will  go  on.  Conservation,  unselfish 
restriction,  cooperative  regulation 
may  furnish  some  remedy,  though 
they  haven't  accomplished  much  in 
the  sugar  crisis.  In  the  meantirne, 
paper  is  "going  up." 


Farm    Paper    Suffers    By    Fire 

The  printing  section  of  the  building 
housing  the  establishment  of  the  Farm 
and  Ranch  Review  at  Alberta,  recently 
was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
extent  that  the  operations  of  that  publi- 
cation are,  for  the  present,  somewhat  dis- 
turbed. 

The  editorial  and  mechanical  force  of 
the  Farm  and  Ranch  Reviezv,  which  cir- 
culates in  Saskatchew^an,  Alberta  and 
British  Colttmbia,  are  making  heroic 
efforts  to  maintain  publications  under 
difficulties. 


Proctor  &  Gamble  to  Sell  Direct 

Proctor  &  Gamble,  manufacturers  of 
soap  and  other  products,  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
have  announced  to  their  trade  that  here- 
after they  will  sell  direct  to  retailers 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  can  do  the  work  more 
cheaply  than  the  w-holesale  grocer.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  company  has  main- 
tained this  policy  in  the  Greater  New- 
York  district,  and  more  than  a  year  a,go  it 
ceased  tising  the  New  England  whole- 
salers as  their  distributers. 


Harris    Leaves    Bethlehem    Motors 

H.  F.  Harris,  president  of  the  Bethle- 
her  Motors  Corporation,  has  turned  over 
the  general  inanagership  of  the  company 
to  .'Xrthur  T.  Murray,  acting  upon  his 
recent  resignation.  Mr.  Harris,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  automobile  trade,  was 
at  one  tiine  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  Maxwell  Motor 
Co. 
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Ask  Leslie's 


"pOR  many  years  Leslie's  has  supplied  to  its  readers 
clean-cut,  authentic  information  bearing  upon  in- 
vestment securities  and  automobiles.  The  inquiries 
have  come  in  thousands  to  the  financial  and  motor 
departments — and  the  answers  have  gone  back 
promptly,  comprehensively  and  free  of  charge.  And 
Leslie's  service  departments  became  great  established 
institutions. 

And  then,  as  time  went  on,  new  inquiries  came  in, 
questions  that  branched  out  into  the  field  of  business 
generally.  And  Leslie's  with  a  reputation  to  maintain 
as  information  bureau  went  out  and  gathered  the 
material  wanted.  And  now  formal  announcement  is 
made  that  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  you  can  ask 
Leslie's  anything  peilaining  to  business.    Ask  Leslie's. 
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LESLIE'S 

Illustrated   Weekly  Newspaper 


225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  OF 
WHOLESALE  TEA  MERCHANTS 
WILLING  TO  TAKE  UP  SELLING 
AGENCY  IN  THE  U.  S.  CANNED 
GOODS  OR  ALLIED  TRADES. 
SOUND    REFERENCES    GIVEN. 

J.  D.  WALSH  &  CO. 

BLACKBURN,    ENGLAND 


We  apecialue  in  house  t«  hoiu« 
dittributiof  of 

Advertising  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  solicit  jour  sccount 

JAMES  T.   CASSIDY 
106  No.    Front  St.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA 
Write   for   our   paper   "FACTS" 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tellshow  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  AdTertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Office 
Systems,  Money  Saying  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  oi  The  Direct  Mail  Adyerlising 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  I  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     ■     18  East  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


Paptr   for    Letterheads 

LETTERS  but  they  can  never  be  best 
MAY  BE  unless  they  are  written  on 
BETTER         the   right  kind    of   paper. 

BERKSHIRE    TYPEWRITCR    PAPERS 

A  Butinmss  Paptr  For  Evmry  Buslntts  Vst 

EATON,    CRANE  &    PIKE    COMPANY 

New  York  Pittt6eld  Bottoa 

San  Francisco  Qiicago 


"  To  make  Better  Letters 
Use  Our  Better  Blotters  " 

Famous  World  and  Reliance  Branda 

THE  ALBEMARLE   PAPER   MFG.   CO. 

Rickmond,  Vs. 

Mailing   Lists 

Mailing   Lists 

Commercial,    Automobile,    Inyesiors    ur 
any  classification  wanted 

TRADE   CIRCULAR  ADDRESSING   CO. 
166  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
References:  Agency  Books  or  any  bank  or  busi- 
ness   house    in    Chicago. 


The  Lighting  Factor 
in  Modern  Business 

I  C I' II I i lined   from   page   yj 

Good  "rea,son  why"  copy  to  lead 
material  on  how  to  achieve  con- 
tented labor  conditions  with  Mazda 
lamps,  isn't  it  i' 

LIGHTING  FOR  SAFETY 

Another  phase  of  this  same  argu- 
ment is  developed  by  A.  B.  Oday,  al- 
bO  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  light- 
ing service  department.  This  relates 
to  "Light  and  Safety,"  the  title  of 
his  brochure.  The  importance  of 
this  angle  is  brought  out  when  he 
quotes  a  paper  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society  to  the  effect  that  "there 
is  some  foundation  for  assuming  thai 
18  per  cent  of  our  industrial  acci- 
dents are  due  to  defects  in  lighting 
installations.  On  that  basis  the  ser- 
vices of  108,000  men  for  one  year 
are  lost  annually  because  the  illumi- 
nation provided  is  not  adequate  for 
the  safety  of  the  workmen." 

But  come  out  of  the  factory  to 
the  pier  and  warehouse.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  lighting  problem, 
the  importance  of  which  is  often 
overlooked.  Piers  and  warehouses 
are  notoriously  ill-lighted.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell and  Mr.  Harrington,  who  have 
collaborated  in  the  production  of  a 
booklet  on  this  subject,  quote  data 
showing  that  of  58  large  steamship 
piers  in  New  York  6.2  per  cent  had 
good  illumination,  51.2  fair,  and  42.6 
poor,  and  back  up  their  figures  with 
abundant  proof  of  the  demoralizing 
elTect  of  wrong  pier  and  warehouse 
lighting  upon  workers  and  the  conse- 
quent slowing  down  of  industry. 

H  these  booklets  serv'e  their  pur- 
pose they  will  bring  home  to  pro- 
ducers and  merchandisers,  not  only 
that  illumination  is  a  complicated 
science,  but  that  it  is  a  science  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  their  success,  hav- 
ing a  very  definite,  easily  demonstra- 
ble effect  on  their  pocketbooks.  They 
will  also  probably  sell  Mazda  lamps 
and  lighting  devices.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  end  in  view,  but  the 
end  is  never  over-stressed.  The 
brochures — there  are  about  a  dozen 
of  them  in  the  series — come  to  plant 
executives  and  sale  executives  as  a 
fomi  of  service  designed  to  help 
them  in  the  solution  of  a  very  tech- 
nical problem  that  they  must  meet. 
Never  disturbingly  technical  in  them- 
selves, they  form  an  eflfective,  well- 


considered  campaign  which  should 
react  to  the  service  of  the  (jeneral 
Idectric  Company. 


"Where    Are   My    Retailers?" 

"American  Weekly"  Gives  Answer 

It  lakes  a  most  unusual  advertising 
booklet  or  sales  portefolio  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  or  arouse  discuision  among 
ihc  lihise  advertising  men  of  to-day. 
There  are  good  booklets  and  eflfectixe 
sales  portc  folios  galore  going  the  rounds 
of   the  trade, 

"Where  Are  My  Retailers?"  just  placed 
in  circulatiem  by  the  American  Weekly, 
\i  such  an  unusual  publication.  Sub- 
entitled  "a  Directory  of  the  retailers  of 
the  great  trading  centers  of  .\merica, 
listed  by  cities,  together  with  the  story 
and  circulation  of  the  Aiiierican  Week- 
ly" it  is  advertising  booklet,  sales  porte- 
folio  and   service  book  rolled   in  one. 

Its  theme  is,  of  course,  the  Weekly's 
wtll-knovvn  slogan,  "Two  and  a  Half 
Million  Families  Read  the  American 
Weekly,"  but  there  is  more  in  it  about 
the  two  and  a  half  million  families  than 
about  the  American  Weekly.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a  market  analysis  of  the  great 
-American  market,  illustrated  by  maps, 
touching  on  concentration  of  population, 
distribution  of  manufacturers,  wage  earn- 
ers and  income  tax  payers,  and  class'fi- 
calion  of  states  by  value  of  liank  deposits 
and  of  Victory  Libert}'  Loan  sales.  To 
this  is  added  sixty  pages  of  data  giving 
the  number  of  retailers  in  each  of  eigh- 
teen principle  merchandise  lines  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
American  Weekly  has  a  circulation 
amounting  to  twenty-five  copies.  The 
hues  dealt  <vith  are  automobile  accessory 
stores,  cigar  stores,  confectionarj^  stores, 
electrical  goods,  furniture,  general  stores, 
groceries  and  delicatessens,  hardware, 
lumber  yards,  women's  wear,  men's  wear, 
music  stores,  paint,  oil  and  glass,  station- 
ary, drug  stores,  boots  and  shoes,  dry 
goods  and  jewelry.  It  is  this  feature 
which  makes  "Where  Are  My  Retailers?" 
a  service  book  of  high  value  to  the  na- 
tional  advertiser. 

Naturally,  no  effort  has  been  lost  to 
show  that  "the  American  Weekly  sug- 
gests the  answer  to  the  advertiser  who 
wants  to  cultivate  the  greatest  and  rich- 
est markets  of  America,"  and  to  point  out 
that  its  circulation,  concentrated  around 
the  seven  cities  from  which  it  is  issued 
— Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  At- 
lanta, San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles — 
"parallels  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, industry  and  wealth.'' 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kobler,  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly,  under  whose  direction 
"Where  .Are  My  Retailers  "  was  pre- 
pared, has  added  to  the  sen-ice  and 
publicity  material  herein  described  inter- 
esting resumes  of  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  advertisers  who  have  used  color 
pages  in  the  American  Weekly  and  re- 
ported ususual  results  in  inquires  and 
sales.  The  present  edition  of  "Where 
.Are  My  Retailers?"  is  limited  and  the 
copies  are  numbered.  The  book  is  at- 
tractively in  attractive  bound  in  cream- 
colored  board  with  a  maroon  cloth  back 
and   gold   IcUcr   title. 
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How  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Policy  Will  Guard 
America's  Future  Trade 

Admiral  Benson  Explains  to  250  Publishers  and  Ad- 
vertising Men  the  Bearing  of  the  Jones  Act  of  1920 
On  the  Future  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 


AT  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Advertising  Agen- 
cies Corporation  at  tlie  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Wednesday,  Rear-Admiiral 
William  S.  Benson,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  out- 
lined for  a  group  of  publishers  and 
advertising  men  the  principal  points 
in  the  polic_\-  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
which,  if  carried  through  in  the  con- 
templated advertising  and  sales 
campaign,  will  place  America  in  an 
enviable  position  for  the  develop- 
ment  of   foreign  trade. 

Admiral  Benson  first  cleared  up 
the  various  hazy  notions  regarding 
the  Shipping  Board.  Many  people, 
he  said,  believed  it  to  be  some- 
thing created  during  the  war  and 
still  hanging  over.  On  the  con- 
trary the  Shipping  Board  was 
created  in  1916  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine  and  as 
a  national  defence  measure.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  production  of  ships,  it  organized 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as 
a  business  enterprise.  Otherwise, 
the  functions  of  tlie  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  its  jurisdiction 
over  water  commerce  have  been 
very  similar  to  those  exercised  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  land. 

GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP    POLICY 
BAD 

Today,  as  a  result  of  its  efforts 
to  secure  buttoms  during  the  war 
for  the  government,  the  Shipping 
Board  has  in  its  possession  1502 
vessels  of  6,238,948  gross  tons, 
equivalent  to  9,358,421  deadweight 
tons.  In  all  there  are  3,404  sea 
going  ships  in  this  country — our 
total  merchant  marine.  Some  peo- 
ple. Admiral  Benson  stated,  have 
believed  it  wise  for  the  government 
to  operate  our  merchant  marine 
permanently  as  has  been  done  since 
the  armistice.  He  showed  very 
convincingly,  however,  the  inad- 
visability  of  doing  so,  and  urged 
his  audience  to  fight  the  idea  vigor- 
ously. Even  though  the  Shipping 
Board  has  made  money  this  year 
and  has  suffered  remarkably  few 
losses  under  its  insurance  scheme, 
the  present  methods  of  operation 
have  not  been  towards  securing  the 
greatest    interest    from    the    shipper. 


He  has  been  neglectful  in  the  length 
of  his  stay  in  ports  and  has  been 
indiiiferent  to  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  similar  matters.  This  killing  of 
individual  initiative,  so  important 
for  the  success  of  any  business,  and 
the  free  and  easy  expenditure  of 
money,  which  often  occurs  when  it 
is  known  that  the  resources  of  the 
government  are  behind  the  enter- 
prise, were  detriments,  the  Admiral 
asserted,  making  public  ownership 
unwise. 

In  disposing  of  the  fleet  under 
the  powers  granted  in  the  Jones 
bill,  known  also  as  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  the  Shipping  Board 
has  adopted  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples : 

The  board  will  insist  emphaticallv 
upon  a  policy  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

In  devising  and  executing  meas- 
ures for  the  extension  of  trade 
routes  and  the  development  of  ports 
the  board  will  aim  to  develop  the 
ports  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  those  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  the  South  American 
trade.  It  will  oppose  vigorously 
any  concentration  of  labor  on  single 
ports  like  New  York,  Boston  or 
Philadelphia. 

The  ships  to  be  sold  soon  by  the 
board  will  be  put  on  the  market 
at  a  fixed  price.  Purchasers  will 
have  to  pay  the  fixed  price  for  all 
ships.  In  selling  the  government 
ships  and  laying  down  rules  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  in  indicating 
new  trade  routes,  the  government 
at  all  times  will  protect  fully  the 
interests  of  the  shipowners  and 
shipyards. 

TO  EXTEND  TRADE  ROUTES 

While  the  board  will  be  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  trade 
routes,  their  extension  with  the  ob- 
ject of  fostering  new  trade  and  the 
establishment  of  routes  which  will 
aid  in  distributing  goods  efficiently 
are  important  factors  in  the  Board's 
policy.  In  the  belief  of  Admiral 
Benson  our  greatest  possibilities  lie 
in  the  continent  of  South  America 
and  in  China.  He  would  have 
American  vessels  firmly  established 
in     the     commerce     between     these 


countries  and  the  Flag  put  in  every 
port. 

"In  the  attitude  that  I  take  in 
pushing  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine," said  Admiral  Benson,  "there 
is  no  occasion  for  international  ir- 
ritation. I  would  beg  of  you  to  put 
this  question  simply  on  the  basis  of 
our  national  necessity  and  of  our 
abrolute  right  as  a  great  people  to 
national  defense.  It  is  our  inalien- 
able right  to  strive  for  success.  But 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  any 
competition  our  competition  will 
try  to  dominate.  We  should  strive 
to  treat  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  competition.  Under  no 
conditions,  however,  should  we  al- 
low anybody  to  dictate  to  us  what 
our  policy  should  be.  No  one  can 
tell  us  how,  when  or  where  we 
shall  operate  our  ships.  I  know  it 
is  going  to  be  a  keen  fight  and  a 
severe  one,  and  we  cannot  succeed 
unless  we  have  the  united  support 
of  the  people  of  this  country." 

EFFICIENT    DISTRIBUTION    TO    HELP 
RAILROADS 

Much  study  has  been  made  of  the 
localities  engaged  in  the  production 
of  materials  for  export  or_  in  the 
consumption  of  our  various  imports. 
From  its  investigation  the  Board 
will  endeavor  to  see  that  the  future 
merchant  marine  utilizes  efficient 
routes,  and  that  the  ports  of  the 
country  secure  their  necessary  ton- 
rage.  Proper  distribution  of  this 
character  is  aimed  to  help  the  rail- 
roads in  relieving  freight  conges- 
tion. The  Board  also  wishes  to  es- 
tablish with  the  public  a  local  in- 
terest in  shipping  and  a  national 
mterest  in  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  the  importance  of  which 
in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  These  im- 
portant points  in  the  policy  of  Ad- 
miral Benson's  Board  are  planned 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  sales  and 
advertising  program  now  under 
way. 

In  discussing  the  plans  made  by 
the  board  for  the  sale  of  its  ships 
the  Admiral  said  that  "the  principle 
on  which  we  acted  is  to  allow  those 
to  buy  our  ships  on  terms  enabling 
them  to  pay  for  them  on  easy  pay- 
ments." 

"We   also   must   guard    the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  government,"  he  added, 
"and  see  to  it  that  those  who  buy 
our  ships  can  meet  their  obligations 
and  take  care  of  the  vessels." 

The  Admiral  praised  the  ships 
pu'i  out  at  Hog  Island.  He  temied 
the  Hog  Island  enterprise  "tlie 
greatest  example  of  American  in- 
du.^trial  enteiprise  and  ingenuity  we 
ever  saw,"  and  expressed  deep  sat- 
'isfacti'on  with  the  perfomiance  of 
the  ships  in  charge  of  the  Shipping 
Board   thus    far. 


Einson    Litho   Absorbs   Photo-Lith. 
Process  Plate  Co. 

Einson  Lithe,  New  York,  has  taken 
over  the  complete  plant  and  personnel  of 
the  Photo-Lith.  Process  Plate  Company, 
also  of  New  York.  The  Photo-Lith.  Com- 
pany and  its  personnel,  ■w'thich  includes 
Edward  J.  Fliller,  Harry  Keusch,  Harry 
C.  Bechow  and  K.  Fred  Irmacher,  who 
formerly  constituted  the  offset  lithograph 
department  of  the  U.  S.  Lithograph  Co., 
will  be  made  a  department  of  Einson 
Litho.  The  organization  intact  with  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  is  to  be  moved  to 
additional  floor  at  tlie  Einson  headquar- 
ters,  327    East   29th   street. 


Bureau   of   Advertising   to   Issue    Book 

"National  .Advertising  and  the  News- 
papers" is  the  name  of  a  new  book  soon 
Ic  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
ing of  the  ."Xmerican  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association.  It  is  now  on  the 
press  and  will  be  distributed  among  na- 
tional advertisers,  newspapers  that  are 
mernbers  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
publishers'  representatives  and  advertising 
agencies. 

Advance  proofs  of  the  publication  show 
it  to  be  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  news- 
papers from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional advertiser.  Finding  logical  mar- 
kets, the  dealer  and  advertising,  "dealer 
bunk,  waste  circulation,  women  and 
newspapers  and  government  advertising 
are  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  "The 
Canadian  Market"  is  discussed  by  T.  W 
Ferguson,  and  W.  Livinston  'Earned, 
makes  an  important  contribution  in  his 
article,  "The  MaHng  of  the  'Fool-Proof 
Newspaper  Illustration."  The  book  is 
well  illustrated,  ha\ing  charts  and  graphs, 
as  well  numerous  illustrations  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Larncd's  chapter 

Hoyme    Gets    Bush    Terminal    Account 

Robert  Hoyme,  Inc.,  will  hereafter  han- 
dle the  account  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Corporation,  New  York.  The  account  of 
S.  M.  Hester  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  a 
cocoanut  oil  shampoo,  in  Cleveland,  is 
now  with  this  agencv  also. 


Publishers    Buy    Library    Bureau 
Building 

The  National  Railway  Publication  Co., 
New  York,  this  week  purchased  the  Li- 
bran,-  Bureau  Building,  at  424-438  West 
33d  street,  for  $750,000.  The  tweh-e- 
story  building  is  largely  occupied  by  print- 
ers and  lithographers. 


Nemeyer   Will    Place    Rubber 
Advertising 

.\  campaign  to  retailers  through  trade 
papers  is  being  planned  for  the  Perfec- 
tion Rubber  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  Paul   Nemeyer  &  Co.,  of  that  city. 
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TO  A  FEW   MORE  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES: 

You  have  at  your  beck  and  call  a  group 
of  intensely  practical  business  artists, 
quick  to  visualize  the  effective  layout, 
treatment  and  scope  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign. 

Our  experience  and  advertising  intelli- 
gence equip  us  to  act  as  your  counselor 
and  to  cooperate  with  your  executives, 
contact  men  and  art  director. 

We  hold  ourselves  out  to  be  more  than 
merely  artists.  We  can  sit  in  with  you 
and  be  a  part  of  the  concentrated  brain- 
power that  you  present  to  your  clients 
— and  in  a  way  that  produces  results 
and  economies  in  time  and  money  that 
you  have  never  known. 

A  full-fledged,  creative  Art  Department 
with  brains  that  do  not  enter  your 
overhead. 

J\Iake  Gotham  Studios  your  Art  De- 
partment. 


]\I.A.RTIN    UlLMAN 

Managing  Artist 

Clvdi;  a.  Criswell 

Sales  Manager 

Edward  V.  Johnson 
Art  Director 

GOTHAM  STUDIOS  INC.,      Ill  East  24th  Street       New  York 
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Kans2i8  City,  i«iw 

Largest  Morning  Daily 
Circulation  in  America 

450,000 

men  and  women  buy 
The  Chicago  Tribune 
every  week-day  morning 


And  these  450,000 
Tribune  readers  are  the 
best  people  in  the  world's 
most   desirable  market 


Write  for  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 
on    Markets    and    Merchandising 
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COSHOCTON,    OHIO 

The  Birthplace  of  Advertising  Specialties 


0  you  know  Coshocton?  It  is  a  stirring  little  town  of 
12,000  energetic  men  and  women  dropped  down  in  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  Ohio  where  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Walhonding  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Muskingum. 


Coshocton  owes  its  growth  and  its  place  in  the  business  sun  to 
specialty  advertising.  It  is  recognized  the  country  over  as  an 
advertising  town. 

Coshocton  people  live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  an  adver- 
tising atmosphere.  There  are  ten  companies  located  there 
making  advertising  specialties.  The  oldest  of  these  and  the 
largest  is  The  American  Art  Works.  It  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  that  little  country  newspaper  office  where  thirty-five  years 
ago  the  first  American  advertising  specialty  was  produced. 
From  that  small  beginning  has  grown  a  company  whose  fac- 
tories contain  more  than  seven  acres  of  floor  space,  whose 
products  perform  their  advertising  function  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  in  Canada,  i^iaska,  Mexico,  Australia,  South 
America  and  many  European  countries. 

Its  products  are  eff'ective  media  for  advertising  not  merely 
because  there  is  behind  them  thirty-five  years  continuous  ex- 
perience or  because  its  executives  are  men  who  have  devoted 
their  entire  business  lives  to  the  specialty  advertising  industry 
or  because  its  factories  are  equipped  with  the  most  approved 
machinery,  but  also  because  th  ey  are  made  by  happy  workers. 
There  are  scores  of  families  in  Coshocton  in  which  service  for 
The  American  Art  Works  is  a  tradition.  Fathers  have  trained 
their  sons  to  uphold  the  high  standard  of  work  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Company's  select  clientele. 

Included  among-  the  company's  products  are  lithographed  metal  signs,  advertising 
and  merchandising  display  devices,  metal  back  calendars,  commercial  calendars,  an 
exclusive  copyrighted  line  of  art  calendars,  monthly  service  cards,  blotters,  fans, 
buttons,  celluloid  and  leather  specialties  in  almost  endless  variety.  It  has  sales 
offices  in  all  large  cities.     Its  travelers  cover  the  country. 


THE  AMERICAN  ART  WORKS 

COSHOCTON.     OHIO 

The  Birthplace  of  Specialti/  Adrerfisimj 
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Highly  Concentrated  City  Circulation 
In  New  Orleans 


The  leading  commercial  center  of 
the  South — the  second  port  of  the 
U.  S.  A  cosmopolitan  city — a  highly 
active  buying  and  selling  market — 
responsive  to  advertising. 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited — too 
scattered  to  reach  economically.  Concentrate 
on  city  circulation — advertise  in  the  States. 
You  will  get  more  profitable  returns  at  a  lower 
cost. 


Want  more   information? 
^^'e'll    gladlv    furnish    it. 


WRITE 


Advertising  DIirector 


New  Orleans 
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he  spends 


more  than  a  million 
dollars  every  week  in 
newspapers! 

He  spends  nearly  a 
million  dollars  every 
week  in  his  window 
and  store  advertising! 

He  is  the  world's  big- 
gest advertiser. 


fl 


In  one  month  the 
retail  merchants  of 
Chicago  spent  more 
money  advertising 
textiles  than  all  na- 
tional advertisers  of 
textiles  had  spent  in 
the  whole  year. 


Being  the  world's 
greatest  advertiser,  he 
is  the  world's  greatest 
merchandising  factor! 


The  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist Merchant. 


This  great  powerful 
Dry  Goods  Economist 
merchant  is  a  compos- 
ite of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand big  merchants — 

He  is  representative  of 
the  biggest  and  best  of 
America's  dry  goods 
and  department  stores. 

He  is  the  big  store  and 
the  big  store's  biggest 
competitor  in  nearly 
3000  cities  and  towns. 

He  is  a  good  man 
a    strong    man    to   tie 


up   with. 


Do  yoa  leaHy  Igiow  the 
Di^  Goods  Economist? 


DRV  cooos  ecoNoaMST 


p:''- 


w 

oTDtt}  Ooocts 
and  aUied  lines 
<it6  sold  on  the 
lecommendatioD 
of  the  Retail 
Merchant" 
In  die  eyes  oP 
the  Consxuner 
heisiesponsiHe 
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Advertising  to  Gain  Maximum  Production 

Write  "Greater  Output"  Into  Every  Advertise- 
ment, Is  the  Appeal  of  An  Executive  of  the  Na- 
tion's Biggest  Organization  of  Business  Builders 


By  D.  A.  SKINNER 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of   the  United    State 


EVERYONE  is  complaining  of 
high  prices,  and  blaming  every- 
one else.  One  way  to  bring  them 
down  is  for  all  of  us  to  come  in 
together  and  protluce  more  goods  for 
ourselves  and  for  everybody  else. 
Shorter  hours  won't  do  the  trick, 
nor  will  wage  increases  get  us 
anywhere  unless  more  goods  are 
made. 

Tcjo  many  people  are  producing 
toi)  little  and  tr)-ing  to  get  the  most 
mmiey  for  the  least  work  done.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  Americans  are 
among  the  most  extravagant  and 
wasteful  folks  in  the  world,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  resources  of  national 
materials.  The  stress  of  war  helped 
us  to  overcome  this  national  failing 
somewhat,  but  the  signs  indicate 
that  the  reconstruction  work  boom 
and  plenty  of  money  have  caused  us 
to  fall  back  into  our  old  habits. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  us  are  as 
profligate  as  we  were  in  pre-war 
(lays,  because  we  have  profited  by 
the  food  conservation  campaign,  and 
other  national  thrift  campaigns.  Yet 
the  apparent  abundance  of  money 
has  made  many  forget  the  way  in 
which  they  stinted  themselves  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  they  ate  less, 
bought  less  clothes,  drank  less  and 
inuduced  more. 

COMPARATIVE    EARNING    POWER 

Rut  the  looseness  of  moiie\' 
doesn't  mean  very  much  to  us.  We 
are  simply  carrying  around  more 
money  to  bu\-  the  same  things  we 
used  to  get  so  much  more  comfort- 
ably for  less  money.  The  average 
laborer  who  gets  five  dollars  a  day 
at  the  present  time  isn't  any  better 
oft    than   when   he   was   getting   two 


ami  a  half  dollars  for  the  same 
work,  because  he  has  to  pay  out  his 
increased  earnings  in  buying  food 
ami  clothing,  the  cost  of  which  has 
risen  by  much  more  than  his  wages 
have  increased.  Instead  of  pacing 
six  cents  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  he 
has  to  pay  eighteen  or  twenty,  or 
maybe  thirty.  Where  he  could  buy 
a  pretty  good  suit  in  pre-war  times, 
he  now  has  to  pay  forty  or  fifty  for 
an  inferior  garment.  His  rent  has 
gone  up,  his  coal  bill  has  just  about 
doubled  and  altogether  he  is  worse 
off  with  his  larger  salary  than  he 
was  with  half  as  much. 

And  while  our  resources  have 
stood  up  through  an  unusually  long 
orgy,  the  limit  to  high  prices  and 
wasteful  buying  must  come  some- 
time. We  have  to  get  back  to  earth 
once  again,  even  though  we  are  not 
enthusiastic  to  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions. It  was  easy  to  get  up  in 
the  clouds  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  back  to  terra  firma. 

INCREASED    PRODUCTION     THE 
REMEDY 

So  the  big  problem  before  the 
country  to-day  is,  how  shall  we  de- 
scend to  normal  ?  While  prices 
would  drop  if  we  were  suddenly  to 
stoj)  buying  commodities,  we  can't 
very  well  hope  to  bring  about  a  re- 
turn to  something  like  normal  by 
that  process. 

We  can't  even  stop  buying  food 
for  a  temporary  period,  say  for  a 
week,  because  then  we  would  starve 
to  death.  The  only  rational  and 
logical  solution  to  tJiis  vital  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  that  we  must  all 
get  right  down  to  work  and  cut 
out  waste.  We  can  do  this  if 
all     of    us     will     join     hands     in     a 


strong    national    campaign    to    pro- 
duce more. 

The  American  workman  the 
v.orld  over  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  producers,  if  not  the 
greatest  producer  on  earth.  He  can 
accomplish  more  in  comparison  than 
the  workman  of  any  other  country. 
He  is  naturally  a  faster  worker  and 
has  more  energy  than  the  average 
European  workman  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  suft'ered  from 
under-nourishment.  His  energy  has 
not  been  sapped  by  the  lack  of  food. 
He  holds  the  same  place  among  the 
workmen  of  the  world  as  the  Amer- 
ican athlete  does  in  the  athletic 
world. 

This  vast  reservoir  of  energy  and 
ability  must  join  with  capital,  if  the 
country  is  to  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, and  the  wastage  of  war  is 
to  be  overcome. 

BIG    JOB    FOR    ADVERTISING    MEN 

Restoring  the  country  to  normal 
is  the  big  job  cut  out  for  the  ad- 
\ertising  men  of  the  nation.  The 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the 
farmer  and  the  workman  can  pro- 
duce more,  but  they  can't  be  forced 
to  do  so. 

The  idea  of  stimulated  production 
must  be  sold  to  the  American  public 
that  has  to  do  with  production.  The 
workman  must  be  sold  the  idea  and 
he  must  be  assured  that  everybody 
else  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 
He  will  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
greater  production,  because  it  will 
mean  more  of  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life  to  him  and  his 
family. 

The  importance  of  production 
was  impressed  upon  the  country, 
during  the  war,  and  the  result  was 
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that  American  factories  and  Ameri- 
can farms  supplied  the  Allies  with 
the  bulk  of  the  commodities  needetl 
successfully  to  carry  on  -  the  war. 
The  need  of  increased  production  is 
no  less  necessary  to-day  than  it  was 
during  the  days  of  the  war.  Then 
the  man  who  did  not  don  a  uniform 
or  become  a  producer  was  branded 
as  a  slacker,  and  he  rightfully  earn- 
ed the  ill-will  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. This  should  be  the  attitude 
to-day  toward  the  man  who  con- 
sumes but  does  not  produce. 

FOR    "more    production"    SLOCiANS 

It  is  up  to  the  men  who  write 
the  country's  atlvertisements  to  put 
this  idea  across  to  'the  public.  Manu- 
facturers should  carry  "Increased 
Production"  slogans  at  the  top  of 
every  advertisement  they  print.  This 
would  be  the  cheapest  kind  of  an 
investment   they   could  make. 

Some  of  our  present  high  prices 
are  laid  at  the  very  door  of  the 
public  because  of  its  crazy  ilesire  to 


pay  more  mone}'  for  what  it  terms 
"something  better."  Many  mer- 
chants oi^enly  admit  they  raise 
prices  Ijecause  their  customers  de- 
mand higher  priced  goods.  Sensible 
buying  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
eliminate  this. 

National  organizations  ought  to 
lend  their  force  and  influence  to 
the  movement  for  a  greater  output. 
Jt  is  just  as  patriotic  now  for  or- 
ganizations to  get  behintl  a  project 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  elimin- 
ation of  social  unrest,  as  it  was  for 
them  to  encourage  various  kinds  'f)f 
war  measures.  We  must  help  Eu- 
roije  out  of  the  maelstrom  the  war 
has  left  it  in  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  \ictorious  peace.  We 
can  do  this  by  furnishing  credits 
antl  more  materials  to  the  stricken 
})eople  of  Europe,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  speeding  up  our  own  jjrodiic- 
tioii,  so  that  we  can  take  care  not 
only  of  our  own  demands,  but  also 
sell  some  of  our  surplus  abroad. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United   States,   willi   its  thirleen 


hundred  or  more  organizations  scat- 
tered all  over  the  nation,  is  one  na- 
tional organization  that  realizes  the 
vital  necessity  of  a  maximum  pro- 
duction as  the  best  means  of  meet- 
ing the  present  industrial  situation 
and,  to  further  that  cause,  it  turned 
over  its  entire  Eighth  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Atlantic  Cit)-  to  a  study  of 
this  problem. 

The  lead  set  by  the  National 
Chamber  is  bound  to  be  followetl 
by  other  national  organizations 
which  will  lend  their  good  offices 
to  arouse  interest  in  this  movement 
by  i)lacing  before  the  i)ublic  the  ab- 
sohUe  necessity  of  bending  every 
effort  to  stimulate  the  industrial  out- 
put. 

The  advertising  men  of  the 
United  .Slates  are  the  one  group 
that  can  do  most  in  helping  to  sell 
this  big  idea  to  the  public.  They 
can  carry  this  theme  into  evei7 
home  in  the  land  by  writing  it  into 
their  advertising  copy  and  publishing 
it  in  every  publication  big  and 
small. 


Selling  the  Firm  to  Its  Foreign  Representatives 

How   One    Big    American    Concern    Worked 
Out  a  Policy  That  Won  Cordial  Cooperation 

By   CLIFFORD  T.  WARNER 
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Detroit  Steel   I^roducts  Comii: 


THIS  is  the  story  of  what  an 
American  manufacturing  con- 
cern learned  from  its  foreign  re- 
presentatives when  it  first  pushed 
its  boat  into  the  perilous  seas  of  Ex- 
port Trade  and  began  to  sell  its 
product  in  South  America  and  the 
Orient,  and  how  it  afterward  suc- 
cessfully "sold"  itself  to  its  foreign 
agents. 

Last  }ear  Detroit  Steel  I'roducts 
Company  sent  two  men  on  a  workl 
tour,  to  investigate  market  condi- 
tions and  to  appoint  foreign  agents. 

When,  after  a  few  months,  these 
representatives  wrote  back  and  said 
that  Mr.  Hitchy-Koo  had  been  ap- 
pointed agent  in  China,  and  that  Mr. 
Oh-so-.so,  had  been  named  as  agent 
in  Japan,  the  company  rather  snick- 
ered over  the  "funny  names"  and 
mailed  them  standard  literature,  to- 
gether with  abbreviated  price  lists 
and  figured  an  order  might  come  in, 
sometime  in  the  sweet  bye-and-bye. 

IMMEDIATE    RESULTS    SURPRISING 

But  Mr.  Hitchy-Koo  took  a  few- 
falls  out  of  the  company  by  cabling 
in  an  order,  right  ofif  the  reel,  ami 
following  it  with  an  immediate  con- 


firmation by  mail,  establishing  full 
credit  and  naming  his  New  York- 
representative. 

His  letters  were  models  of  good 
composition  and  correct  English.  He 
sent  three  estimates  for  jobs,  each 
figured  with  absolute  accuracy,  en- 
closing a  picture  of  his  place  of 
business,  together  with  a  booklet 
showing  how  he  exploited  the  lines 
he  handled. 

Incidentally,  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  .spent  several  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  his  engineer- 
ing stafif  included  several  American 
college  graduates. 

\Vith  the  full  realization  that  Mr. 
Hitchy-Koo  was  a  regular  fellow 
and  that  he  was  running  rings 
around  the  company  in  the  matter 
of  cooperation  and  selling  methods, 
a  definite  policy  and  campaign  to 
"sell"  the  company  abroad  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  A.  T.  Hugg,  as  Ex- 
port Manager,  undertook  to  show 
the  newly  appointed  agents  that  the 
American  company  they  were  repre- 
senting was  a  regular  one-of-the- 
gang  concern. 

Each  agent  was  sent  a  picture 
and  a  descriptive  article  concerning 
the  i)lant. 


Afterward,  letters  were  sent  out, 
explaining  crating  and  shipping,  and 
different  phases  of  manufacturing. 

Other  letters  followed,  explaining 
the  kinds  of  industrial  buildings  best 
suited  to  use  the  product  they  were 
selling,  and  were  accompanied  by 
pictures  showing  typical  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

A     CAMPAIGN     OF     EDUCATION 

And  now  these  letters  are  being 
sent  regularly  to  the  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company's  agents  in  some 
fifteen  foreign  countries.  A  copy  of 
each  letter  is  sent  to  the  foreign 
representative  of  each  agent,  to  the 
traveling  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany abroad,  and  to  the  various 
heads  of  Home  Office  departments, 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Export  work. 

This  form  of  advertising,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  serves  a  nuniher  of 
purposes : 

1.  It  acquaints  the  dealers,  who  are 
generally  ihe  ones  who  buy  outright, 
with  aclvial  conditions  at  tjie  Home  Office 
and    factor}'. 

2.  It  furnishes  an  easy  and  acceptable 
means   of  jnsliticalion   in   case  iil    delayed 
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sliipmcnt,    increases    in   price,    etc. 

,V  It  keeps  the  name  of  the  company 
before  the  foreign  dealers,  who  may  be 
liandling  many  different  lines  abroad. 
I;i  this  way.  it  serves  to  increase  the 
,^alcs  effort  uf  the  dealer. 

But  most  important  of  all : 

4.  It  creates  in  the  dealer's  mind  a 
feeling  of  good  fellowship,  confidence 
and  general  satisfaction,  that  is  the  very 
basis   of   successful   relations. 

All  in  plain  unadulterated  Eng- 
lish. Xo  use  of  all  the  colors  in 
the  spectra,  nor  of  dragons,  cherry 
blossoms,  or  any  of  the  other  mystic 
symbols  which  are  generally  regard- 
ed as  necessarj-  in  order  to  get  the 
"contact"  so  much  sought  by  for- 
eign advertisers. 

GETTING    ON    A    CORDIAL    BASIS 

Reading  between  the  lines,  these 
letters  said:  Mr.  Hitchy-Koo,  you're 
a  good  old  scout,  and  we're  ashamed 


of  ourselves.  We  misjudged  you, 
but  now  we  know  that  you're  a  real 
he-man,  and  hereafter  you  are  Bill, 
and  we're  Pete.  We  have  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  you,  and  if  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  boost  your 
game,  just  call  on  us. 

The  response  was  gratifying. 
Warm  letters  of  appreciation  were 
received,  not  only  from  the  agents 
abroad,  but  from  their  New  York 
representatives,  to  whom  copies  of 
the  letters  were  sent.  Almost  every 
letter  asked  for  more  infonnation 
about  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

The  replies  all  brought  out  the 
point  that  thev  wished  information 
about  the  United  States  just  as 
badly  as  the  companies  in  this  coun- 
try wish  information  about  the  for- 
eign countries  they  are  entering. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  one 
of  the  replies : 

"We  certainly  appreciate  letters  such  as 
yours  of  March  30.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  see  correspondence  of  this  sort  and 
to  find  an  American  manufacturer  who 
so  clearly  appreciates  the  possibilities  of 
foreign  trade.  If  you  follow  the  ideals 
you  have  set  up,  you  will  certainly  build 
for  yourselves  an  excellent  export  busi- 
ness. 

"It  makes  it  a  lot  easier  for  the  man 
in  the  field,  to  know-  that  he  has  behind 
him  a  manufacturer  with  spirit  such  as 
you  have  outlined,  and  it  instills  in 
the  field  organization  a  very  strong  con- 
fidence in  the  manufacturer. 

"Such  confidence  cannot  help  but  re- 
vert to  the  advantage  of  the  manufac- 
turer in  exactly  the  same  way  as  results 
are  given  hy  an  employe  who  knows  he 
has  the  whole  hearted  backing  of  his 
emploj'er.  We  want  j'ou  to  feel  that 
we  are  your  employes,  and  that  we  are 
in  Japan  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company.'' 


Poster  Advertising  Association  Meets  at 
St.  Louis,  350  Strong 

Leaders  in  Outdoor  Display  Deliver  Inspiring  Call  to  Service — 
Milbiirn  Hobson,  of  Dallas,  Elected  President  for  1920-1921 
— Association    Approves    Americanization    Poster    Campaign 


THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 
Convention  of  the  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Association,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  July  12-16, 
has  been  pronounced  by  officials  and 
delegates  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  attendance 
was  unusuall}'  large,  com- 
prising nearly  350  dele- 
gates and  probably  half 
that  many   visitors. 

The  convention  proper 
opened  with  the  session 
begun  at  nine  o'clock 
Tuesday  inorning,  July  13, 
when  the  delegates  were 
welcomed  by  Henry  W. 
Kiel,  Mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
and  M.  E.  Holderness, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis 
.\dvertising  Club.  E.  C. 
Cheshire,  retiring  president 
of  the  Poster  Advertising 
Association,  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  poster  adver- 
tising men.  Other  speak- 
ers at  this  session  were 
Donald  G.  Ross  of  the  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Company,  New  York  and 
J.  H.  Brinkmeyer,  head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany. 


By  ROY  0.  RANDALL 

Editor  of  "The   Poster" 

The  opening  of  the  convention 
was  anticipated  on  Monday  after- 
noon by  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  which  the  report  of  the 
last  preceding  meeting  of  the  Board 


Officers  for  1920-1921 

of  the 

Poster  Advertising  Association 

President,  Milburn  Hobson,  vice-president, 
United  Advertising  Corporation  of  Texas,  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Vice-President,  J.  H.  Brinkmeyer,  president, 
St.  Louis  Poster  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Treasurer,  .S.  L.  Chaster,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  W.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111. 

The  New  Jersey  Poster  Advertising  Associa- 
tion won  the  banner  awarded  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  attendance  at  the  convention. 

The  convention  city  for  1921  will  be  announced 
following  a  postcard  poll  of  the  inembers  of  the 
association. 


was  read  by  W.  W.  Bell,  National 
Secretary  of  the  association.  Harry 
F.  O'Mealia  of  Jersey  City  address- 
ed this  session  on  the  work  of  the 
Atlantic     Citv     Convention    of    the 


United  States  Qiamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  which  body  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association  is  affihated. 

SIX    HUNDRED    ATTEND 
LUNCHEON 

The  poster  delegates  and 
visitors  were  the  guests  of 
the  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club  at  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day. The  number  present, 
including  members  of  the 
St.  Louis  Club,  was  more 
than  six  hundred.  Presi- 
dent Holderness  of  the  St. 
Louis  Club  presided.  The 
speakers  were  Kerwin  H. 
Fulton,  president  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany of  New  York;  Presi- 
dent Cheshire  of  the  Pos- 
ter Advertising  Associa- 
tion and  A.  de  Montluzin, 
head  of  the  Poster  Adver- 
tising Company,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  principal  business 
transacted  at  the  afternoon 
session  was  the  reading  of 
reports  of  the  associa- 
tion committees.  In  the  evening 
the  delegates  and  visitors  were  en- 
tertained at  the  Municipal  Opera  of 
St.  Louis,  of  which  Arthur  Siegel 
of  the  St.  Louis  Poster  Adveitising 
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MILBURN    HOBSON 
president    of  the   Poster   Advertising    Associati( 


Company  is  a  leading  promotor. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  civic 
enterprises  of  the  United  States,  the 
outdoor  auditorium  seating  9,600 
people. 

FOR    BETTER     INSPECTION 

Considerable  time  was  taken  up 
on  Wednesday  morning  on  the  ques- 
tion of  re-districting  the  various 
territories  which  comprise  the  Post- 
er Advertising  Association  and  for 
which  directors  are  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting.  The  reports  of 
officers  were  also  heard.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  President  Che- 
shire was  that  a  conference  commit- 
tee be  provided  for  in  the  future 
to  have  as  its  members  national  ad- 
vertisers, solicitors  of  national  ac- 
counts and  representatives  of  the 
Poster  Association.  He  declared 
that  this  committee  would  make  for 
a  better  understanding  between  the 
three  principal  elements  in  poster 
advertising.  He  also  urged  an  ex- 
tension of  a  national  inspection  serv- 
ice   and    said   that    the   national    in- 


spectors should  be  men  who  are 
capable  of  aiding  plant  owners  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of 
their  plants  and  to  develop  further 
the  service  provided  for  national 
advertisers. 

NEW   OFFICERS    INSTALLED 

Milburn  Hobson,  vice-president  of 
the  Association,  followed  with  a 
brief  report  in  which  he  included 
some  details  of  the  Poster  Advertis- 
ing Department  meeting  hekl  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
\\'orld  in  Indianapolis.  There  fol- 
lowed the  reports  of  Treasurer  S.  L. 
Chaster  and  National  Secretary-  W. 
W.  Bell.  Mr.  Bell's  report  showed 
that  the  Poster  Advertising  Associa- 
tion has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  last  two  and  one-half 
year,  both  in  the  increase  of  the 
membership  and  in  its  financial  con- 
dition. 

Following  the  reports  the  election 
of  officers  took  place. 


The  nom'inating  speech  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hobson  was  made  by  Ker- 
win  H.  Fulton  of  New  York  who 
praised  the  nominee  for  the  excellent 
work  he  had  done  in  behalf  of  the 
association  and  for  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  association  ideals. 

Mr.  Brinkmeyer  was  nominated 
by  Tom  Nokes,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  Mr.  Brink- 
meyer received  a  great  ovation,  as 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts 
that  the  convention  of  this  year 
proved  so  remarkably  successful. 
Mr.  Bell  also  received  many  warm 
tributes  and  a  rising  vote  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  record  he 
has  made  as  national  secretary.  A 
similar  expression  of  appreciation 
was  tendered  the  retiring  president, 
E.  C.  Cheshire. 

The  newl\'  elected  president  Mil- 
burn  Hobson,  presided  at  the  Thurs- 
day morning  session.  Secretary 
Bell  announce  that  the  banner 
awarded  for  the  highest  percentage 
of  attendance  at  the  convention,  had 
been  won  by  the  New  Jersey  sub- 
ordinate association.  Following  the 
reading,  by  National  Secretary  Bell, 
of  a  number  of  communications,  an 
address  prepared  by  Fred  R.  Holmes 
of  Kane,  Pennsylvania,  was  read  by 
Al  Norrington,  manager  of  the 
Pittsburg  Poster  Avertising  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Holmes  controls  poster 
advertising  plants  in  69  small  cities 
and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  verv  successful  in  this  particu- 
lar field.' 

JOHN  Sullivan's  speech 

A  very  stirring  address  was  then 
presented  by  John  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary' of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Mr.  .Sullivan  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers  and  emphasized 
its  great  influence  in  the  general  ad- 
vertising field  and  its  world  wide 
connections. 

Answering  the  question,  "Has  ad- 
vertising any  future?"  Mr.  Sullivan 
said :  "Yes,  its  future  is  assured  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  advertis- 
ing is  a  fundamental  force  like  elec- 
tricity. In  many  cases,  advertising 
is  being  used  just  as  inadequately  as 
electricity  was  first  used  and  is  even 
now  being  used  in  some  cases.  Once 
advertising  was  looked  upon  in  tfhe 
business  world  as  something  sep- 
arate. The  advertising  man  was 
likely  to  be  a  person  who  affected 
long  hair  and  Windsor  ties,  otherwise 
a  temperamental  dilettante.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  calibre  that  the  chiefs 
of  business  had  little  use  for  him 
and  little  faith  in  him.  Advertising 
then  seemed  to  be  remote  and  to 
(Continued  nn  page  16) 
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The  "Indoor  Poster"  and  Its  Place    in    the 
American    Advertising    Field 

The  Only  Poster  That  Gets  Into  Office  or 
Home,  the  Calendar  Keeps  Your  Name  and  Per- 
sonality Before  the  Consumer  the  Year  Around 


By  GEORGE  C.  HIRST 

I    and    General    Manager,  The  Osborne  Company 


THERE  ARE  two  ways  to  an- 
swer the  question :  What  is  the 
position  of  calendars  in  the  field  of 
American  advertising?  First,  there 
is  the  answer  by  statistics:  How 
many  calendars  are  annually  distrib- 
uted ?  How  much  money  is  invested 
in  them  r  How  many  national  adver- 
tisers use  calendars,  and  what  func- 
tion do  these  calendars  have  in  rela- 
tion to  other  media,  in  complete  na- 
tional campaigns  ?  \\  hat  is  the  re- 
lative place  of  calendars  in  local  ad- 
vertising? What  concrete  evidence 
exists  to  demonstrate  and  measure 
any  selling  force  that  calendar  adver- 
tising exerts  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  practical 
means  in  existence  today  for  compil- 
ing such  statistics.  If  they  could  be 
compiled,  I  do  not  think  any  con- 
clusion of  importance  would  be 
1  cached.  We  know  now  that  some 
millions  of  calendars  are  used  an- 
nually by  advertisers.  Whether  the 
true  figure  is  ten  millions  or  fifty 
millions  or  a  hundred  millions,  all  it 
furnishes  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  calendar  advertising  is  a  gen- 
uine selling  force,  since  so  many  ad- 
vertisers employ  it.  Undoubtedly, 
the  truth  is  that  calendar  advertising 
IS  profitable  to  many,  and  unprofit- 
able to  some — just  like  e\ery  other 
form  of  publicity. 

CARRYING   YOUR   SLOGAN 

The  second  way  to  answer  the 
question  is  to  inquire  how  calendar 
advertising  works,  whether  the  work 
it  does  is  worth  doing,  and  whether 
it  might  be  done  as  well  for  less 
money  or  better  for  the  same  money 
by  other  means.  This  is  the  only 
way  open  to  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  might  be  answered  from 
many  different  points  of  view,  but 
I  am  going  to  take  up  just  two  of 
the  many  points  that  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  calendar 
as  a  sign — as  a  part  of  the  great  ad- 
vertising field  where  slogans  or  pic- 
tures, rather  than  arguments,  are 
used  to  carry  selling  appeal.  In  be- 
ginning we  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
terms  "poster  advertising,"  "street 
car  advertising,"  "calendar  advertis- 


ing," do  not  necessarily  describe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  advertising  appeal,  as 
some  people  seem  to  think,  but  mere- 
ly describe  the  physical  nature  of 
the  media  that  carry  the  appeal.  You 
may  print  the  slogan  of  Prince  Ham- 
let cigars  in  newspaper  space,  on  a 
car  card,  or  a  poster,  or  a  calendar, 
or  a  cigar  case — if  the  slogan  is  ef- 
fective on  one  of  these  media,  it  is 
eft'ective  on  all  of  them.  The  sign 
"Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Investment 
Securities,  59  Wall  street,  New 
\  ork,"  is  printed  daily  in  display  type 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  sign 
of  Tiffany  &  Company  spreads  over 
a  full  page  monthly  in  many  of  our 
magazines.  If  these  signs  constitute 
good  advertising  appeal  when  they 
are  printed  in  periodicals,  they  are 
equally  good  advertising  appeal  when 
embossed  on  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  an  art  calendar.  The  ques- 
tion whether  to  use  one  or  both  of 
these  media  is  a  question  only  of 
quality  and  quantity  of  actual  atten- 
tion gained  for  the  sign  from  pos- 
sible buyers,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
gaining  it.  So,  if  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  merit  of  this  kind  of  sell- 
ing appeal,  no  logical  reason  exists 
for  dividing  the  subject  in  such  c'ass- 
ifications  as  newspaper,  or  street  car, 
poster  or  calendar  advertising,  but 
these  media  all  belong  together  un- 
der some  such  general  heading  as 
"Advertising  by  Signs  and  Slogans." 

VERSUS  "reason  WHY"  COPY 

In  spite  of  the  vast  proportions  of 
the  advertising  field  covered  by  signs 
— posters  and  street  car  cards,  cal- 
endars, posters,  store  signs  and  so 
on — perhaps  we  ought  not  to  take  for 
granted  as  self-evident  the  value  of 
sign  advertising.  I  remember  being 
impressed,  some  years  ago,  by  a  verj' 
fascinating  booklet  published  by  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  ad- 
vertising agencies  in  the  country. 
That  booklet  was  written  in  para- 
graphs of  one  sentence  each  in  lan- 
guage that  would  have  been  a  credit- 
to  Arthur  Brisbane,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  booklet  was  to  show  that  the 
man  who  was  spending  his  money  on 
general  publicity  was  wasting  it. 
The  belief  that  "keeping  your  name 


before  the  public"  helped  sell  goods 
was  a  myth.  Nobody  would  buv 
your  product  by  reason  of  any  in- 
fluence your  sign  might  exert,  but 
only  if  you  carefully  analyzed  all  the 
reasons  why  people  should  buy  it,  and 
set  those  reasons  forth  logically  in 
what  the  author  of  the  booklet  pro- 
posed to  call  "Reason  Why"  copy. 

THE    LOCAL    FUNCTION 

You  remember  the  outburst  of 
logic  that  followed  in  that  brief  era 
when  "reason  why"  copy  was  the 
rage.  In  that  era  we  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  eat  Blank's  baked  beans  un- 
til we  had  been  given  a  course  of 
instruction  on  why  and  how  beans 
nourish,  and  what  happened  to  the 
bean  when  Blank  cooked  it,  and  why 
our  old  mother,  who  used  to  bake 
those  delicious,  crisp  beans  browned 
in  molasses,  couldn't  possibly  equal 
Blank's  because  she  hadn't  an  in- 
vestment running  into  millions  in  sci- 
entific ovens.  I  remember  a  baked 
beans  campaign  that  interested  me  as 
a  copy  writer  and  made  me  mildly 
curious  to  taste  the  advertised  beans 
— but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did. 
At  all  events,  we  continue  to  use 
Heinz'  baked  beans  at  our  house.  I 
do  know  that  a  poster  or  a  calendar 
with  a  good  picture  of  a  motherly 
housewife  preparing  baked  beans 
with  bacon  on  top  could  make  me  ac- 
tually hungry  for  them  any  time,  and 
warm  my  heart  toward  the  advertiser 
who  gave  me  the  sensation.  Most 
people  are  more  interested  and  con- 
vinced by  that  wonderful  series  of 
Mellin's  food  babies  as  to  the  value 
of  Mellin's  food  than  they  could  be 
by  pages  of  logic  concerning  the  diet 
of  infants.  Any  argument  that  can 
be  condensed  into  a  slogan  or  dram- 
atized into  a  picture  can  always  beat 
"reason  why"  copy  at  its  own  game, 
and  it  follows  that  sign  advertising 
is  not  a  mere  follow-up  and  clincher 
for  argumentative  or  explanatory 
copy,  but  argumentative  or  explana- 
tory copy  is  only  a  last  resort  when 
a  proposition  cannot  be  put  in  the 
more  vivid  and  condensed  form 
which  is  the  peculiar  function  of  sign 
advertising  to  carry. 

Now,    in    national   campaigns   the 
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advertiser  may  use  signs  either  to 
carry  his  main  appeal  to  the  pubHc 
or,  more  frequently,  he  may  use  them 
to  make  the  public  memorize  his 
brand  and  the  desirability  of  trying 
it  or  using  it.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  calendars,  which 
are  really  indoor  posters,  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  as  outdoor 
billboards  in  national  advertising 
campaigns.  When  used  in  this  way, 
the  calendar  is  furnished  to  the  re- 
tail dealer  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  retail  dealer  is  relied  upon  to  do 
the  distributing.  But  national  ad- 
vertisers who  have  employed  the  cal- 
endar as  a  dealer's  help  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  abandon  it  after  a  few 
years'  trial,  and,  while  others  take 
their  place,  the  use  of  calendars  in 
national  advertising  is  of  relatively 
small  importance,  and  the  tendency  in 
calendar  advertising  is  to  become 
more  and  more  local. 

WHERE  NATIONALLV  USEFUL 

Some  years  ago,  you  will  recall, 
you  saw  the  calendars  of  the  great 
insurance  companies  ever}\vhere. 
Today,  you  see  less  and  less  of  them. 
The  reason  is  clear  to  every  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  publication  of  cal- 
endars. Local  advertisers  have  em- 
ployed calendars  of  a  much  higher 
grade  and  have  driven  the  old  insur- 
ance calendar  from  the  field.  Every 
calendar  man  knows  that  thousands 
of  individual  insurance  agents  today 
buy  and  use  calendars  of  their  own 
choosing,  even  if  the  home  office  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  old  fashioned, 
type-head  calendar  for  nothing.  The 
man  who  sells  the  insurance  and 
knows  his  prospects  knows  that  they 
hang  up  the  calendars  that  please 
them  and  not  the  calendar  that 
pleases  the  home  office  of  the  insur- 
ance company.  The  price  of  getting 
your  "indoor  poster"  hung  in  the 
home  or  office  where  you  want  it 
is  the  pleasure  you  give  by  your  cal- 
endar to  the  people  who  control  the 
wall  space  where  you  want  it  hung. 
The  insurance  agent  in  a  town  of 
]  0,000  people  wants  his  own  cal- 
endar, representing  him,  reflecting 
his  personality,  and  bearing  his  per- 
sonal sign.  He  is  in  a  position  to  use 
calendars  far  more  effectively  than 
his  home  office,  which  is  why.  as  a 
local  advertisement,  their  importance 
in  advertising  is  immense,  and  as  a 
national  advertisement,  relatively 
small. 

But  before  we  discuss  the  place 
of  the  calendar  in  local  advertising, 
we  ought  to  say  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  manufacturer,  whose  busi- 
ness is  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
for  whom  the  calendar  has  all  the 


aavantages  over  the  outdoor  poster 
that  the  outdoor  poster  has  over  the 
calendar  lor  a  manufacturer  of  food 
products  or  ot  some  article  of  uni- 
versal consumption.  1  reter  to  the 
manufacturer  whose  customers  are 
relatively  few  in  number  and  scat- 
tered by  reason  of  tne  special  nature 
of  his  product.  For  this  man,  the 
trade  papers  have  grown  up  as  the 
great  medium  of  periodical  advertis- 
mg.  He  cannot  afford  the  price  of 
an  advertisement  in  a  periodical  with 
a  million  circulation  when  not  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  of  the  million 
readers  can  conceivably  have  any  in- 
terest in  his  product  or  any  use  for 
it.  For  this  man,  the  calendar  is  the 
logical  supplement  to  his  trade  pa- 
per advertising,  just  as  the  poster  is 
the  logical  supplement  to  the  adver- 
tising campaign  of  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company.  If  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  a  chain  of  posters  and 
street  car  cards  work  together  in  the 
one  case,  then,  by  the  same  logic,  an 
advertisement  in  the  trade  papers  and 
n  chain  of  calendars  to  the  mailing 
list  of  the  manufacturer  work  to- 
gether in  the  other  case;  for  the 
calendar  and  the  poster  perform  the 
same  function  and  carry  the  same 
kind  of  appeal,  and  the  manufacturer 
can  well  afford  the  price  of  the  finest 
kind  of  a  calendar  when  he  can  limit 
the  number  of  such  calendars  to  pos- 
sible buyers  of  his  product.  The 
place  of  a  calendar  in  national  ad- 
vertising of  this  class  has  steadily  in- 
creased and  the  calendar  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  still  larger  jilace  in  this 
advertising  field  in  the  future. 

WHERE  PUBLICITY  TELLS 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  cal- 
endar as  a  sign  for  the  local  mer- 
chant and  the  local  bank.  The  sign 
on  a  calendar  does  not  carry  expla- 
nations or  arguments,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  that  a  sign  can  argue,  not  by 
logic,  but  by  imputation.  I  noticed 
a  good  illustration  of  that  fact  in  a 
newspaper  the  other  day.  I  read 
two  advertisements  announcing  sales 
of  shirts  by  two  New  York  stores. 
One  was  the  firm  of  Rogers,  Peet  & 
Company,  of  whom  you  have  all 
heard,  and  the  other  a  store  of  which 
I  had  never  previously  heard  and 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall. 
Let's  call  it  Blank  &  Company.  Of 
the  two  propositions  on  paper.  Blank 
&:  Company's  offer  was  the  more  at- 
tractive— that  is,  it  proposed  to  de- 
liver greater  values  for  less  money. 
But  do  you  think  you  could 
get  ten  per  cent  of  the  readers  of 
advertising  to  go  to  Blank  &  Com- 
pany's and  buy?  You  could  not. 
The  most  vou  could  ever  do  would 
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be  to  gel  a  few  to  visit  both  stores 
and  then  buy  from  inspection  of  the 
merchandise.  But  tlie  great  majority  ' 
would  go  to  Rogers,  I'eet  &  Com- 
pany, i'hey  would  go  simply  be- 
cause they  have  heard  ot  Rogers,  J 
j'eet  &  Company  for  years.  Rogers, 
i-'eet,  yod  know,  vvtiue  they  advertise 
sales,  yet  have  aiways  contrived  to 
advertise  in  such  a  way  that  the  gen- 
eral publicity  for  Rogers,  Peet,  sticks 
in  the  mind  and  is  remembered  long 
after  the  details  of  the  sale  are  for- 
gotten. We  feel  we  know  Rogers, 
i'eet,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  du 
not  know  anything  about  them  ex- 
cept that  we  ha\e  been  reading  their 
advertising  for  years.  We  have  had 
a  series  of  impressions  made  upon  us 
by  their  advertising  and  by  their 
store,  if  we  live  in  New  York  and 
buy  there.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
real  inside  of  the  business,  but  the 
accumulated  impressions  made  by  the 
advertising  have  created  in  us  a  con- 
fidence by  reason  of  which  it  is  easy 
for  Rogers,  i'eet  to  sell  us,  and 
very  difficult  for  concerns  less  well 
known. 

So  the  sign  on  a  calendar,  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  tends 
to  create  in  our  minds  the  impres- 
sion that  the  concern  advertised  is 
well-established  and  well-known. 
Familiarity  in  advertising,  when  not 
contradicted  by  poor  goods  and  poor 
service,  does  not  breed  contempt  but 
confidence.  And  for  this  reason  a 
calendar  in  the  homes  and  offices  of 
his  community  is  more  than  a  mere 
reminder  in  favor  of  the  bank  or 
local  merchant  who  distributed  it — it 
is  tangible  evidence  of  their  ambition 
tr  serve  the  people  of  the  community, 
and  it  implies  many  things  that  can- 
not be  put  into  words  and  that  are 
more  convincing  than  words.  The 
implications  carried  by  an  advertise- 
ment frequently  constitute  its  most 
important  quality,  and  the  individual 
or  the  corporation  that  successfully 
keeps  its  name  before  the  public,  by 
that  very  fact,  creates  an  enormous 
amount  of  selling  appeal  through  the 
mere  presence  and  repetition  of  its 
sign.  It  is  the  simple  elemental 
things  of  advertising,  as  of  life,  that 
we  overlook  because  they  are  so  com- 
mon. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  pro- 
position I  promised  to  discuss,  viz., 
the  place  of  the  calendar  as  an  ad\er- 
tisement  of  personality. 

When  you  speak  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  personality,  the  cocksure 
man  who  prides  himself  on  being 
hard-headed  is  inclined  to  answer 
with  a  blunt  and  ugly  phrase:  "Hot 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Keeping  Pace  with  Commercial  Art 

The  iSwiftly  Changing  Habiliment  of  Commercial 
Decoration  As  An  Invaluable  Asset  to  Adver- 
tising,  Discussed  From   the   Expert's  Viewpoint 
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OXCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
Printer,  who  specialized  in 
ail\ertising  hterature,  and  he  made 
such  rapid  advance,  and  he  was  so 
superlatively  successful  that  his 
competitors  arched  their  eyebrows 
wlien  they  mentioned  his  name. 
They  were  just  narrow  enough  to 
believe  that  this  success  could  come 
from  one  source  only — a  species  of 
Black  Art  in  political  jugglery.  He 
was  "pulling  wires."  His  plant 
could  not  win  him  this  prestige. 
There  was  something  "Plus."  For 
we  might  as  well  be  perfectly  frank 
and  aboveboard  about  it :  in  the 
printing  business  there  lingers  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  fat  orders 
are  secured  throug'h  colorful  in- 
trigue. Somebody  with  a  long  arm 
has  a  "pull." 

For  our  part,  we  refute  this  idea. 
It  belongs  to  a  dark  age  of  print- 
ing. 

There  is  no  such  animal  nowa- 
chys.  The  printer  who  gets  an 
order  usually  deserves  it. 

Rut  to  return  to  the  specific  ex- 
ample. The  Printer  we  men- 
tion was  making  swift  clean- 
ups, season  after  season.  His 
presses  were  always  busy. 
He  had,  in  fact,  just  a  little 
more  than  he  could   do. 

Professional  friendships 
and  politics  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

This  printer  was  smart 
enough  to  pay  a  handsome 
salaiy  to  an  art  and  idea 
specialist  who  paid  proper 
tribute  to  vogue.  This  spe- 
cialist's responsibility  was  to 
keep  always  a  little  ahead  of 
things  that  were  popular.  He 
occupied  a  little  room,  so 
small  that  when  he  turned 
around  in  it  he  bumped  into 
himself,  but  it  was  large  in 
other  ways.  It  housed  a  man 
who  had  broad  vision. 

I  have  talked  with  this 
man,  and  my  respect  for  him 
is  extraordinarily  great,  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  few  printers  who  as- 
similates the  obvious.  His 
mental  processes  never  seem 
to  reach  out  for  extravagant 
cleverness.  His  idea  is  to  give 
the  people  what  they  want. 
Do  you  get  that?  I'll  repeat 
it — he  gives  the  people  what 
thev    want.      He    never    tries 
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Art  in  Advertising 

HIS  article  "Keeping  Pace  With 
Commercial  Art"  and  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  it,  are  reprint- 
ed from  and  with  the  permission  of 
The  Printing  Art. 

Some  months  ago  .\dvertising  &  Sell- 
ing reprinted  an  article  "Should  Adver- 
tising Live  Longer  Than  a  Month?" 
■which  appeared  in  The  Printing  Art  fur 
January  and  it  aroused  great  interest. 
The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  America  on 
the  subject  zchich  he  discusses.  This  is 
amply  supported  by  the  publication  of  his 
article  in  The  Printing  Art,  a  highly 
artistic  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
printing  and  to  the  allied  arts,  published 
by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  li'e  are  very  glad  to  offer  the 
article  to  our  readers  feeling  that  it 
zvill  prove  fully  as  helpful  and  interest- 
ing as  the  previous  article  by  the  same 
writer.— THE  EDITOR. 


to  force  his  own  ideas.  He  allows 
his  customers  to  make  their  own 
decisions. 


novelty  kica.  Style 
ries.  Herman  Rount 
'  contestants  in  a  spe 
his  city  clothes,  is  tlie 


and   a   prize   is 
farm    boy    once    dressei 
of  exciting  adventures 


That  is  by  no  means  a  common 
method   of   procedure. 

Art  directors  of  advertising 
agencies  and  art  managers  of  print- 
ing houses  are  often  opinionated. 
They  are  forever  attempting  to 
make  a  client  take  something 
which  they  think  is  best.  It's  a 
corking  fine  scheme — if  you  are 
in    business    for  your  health. 

The  Man  Who  Pays  the  Bill 
can't  be  a  blithering  idiot,  even  if  he 
is  only  the  boss  of  a  million-dollar 
corporation,  or  a  two-hundred-acre 
factory.  Continually  asking  him, 
in  the  advertising  and  printing 
business,  to  accept  your  ideas  and 
ideals  and  go  hang  may  feed  your 
vanity,  but  it  loses  printing  orders. 

THIS   DIRECTOR   AN    ECONOMIST 

But  to  come  back  to  this  one 
man  with  this  one  pet  hobby.  He 
handles  and  originates  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  advertising 
material  every  year.  He  is  suc- 
cessful at  it.  His  "deadwood" 
box  is  no  morgue  for  a  vast 
amount  of  turned-down  dum- 
mies. He  puts  it  over.  I 
should  imagine  that  his  per- 
centage is  something  like 
eighty  out  of  a  possible  hun- 
dred— and  that's  quite  satis- 
factorv,  thank  you. 

It  may  not  be  quite  fair  to 
explain  how  he  accomplishes 
this,  but  nevertheless  we  will 
attempt  it.  He  is  broad  mind- 
ed. He  believes  it  will  make 
it  easier  for  everybody  in  the 
business  if  the  propaganda  is 
spread  broadcast. 

"I  find,"  he  said  to  me, 
"that  art  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  printing  and  in  ad- 
vertising in  general.  People 
are  receptive  to  pictures.  I 
have  landed  a  fifty-thousand 
calendar  run  on  the  strength 
of  a  design  with  a  clever  idea, 
«"hen  others  underbid  us  in 
price  by  a  liberal  margin.  I 
have  seen  our  house  put 
across  a  hundred-thousand 
booklet  order  because  a  cer- 
tain art  technique  was  a  win- 
ner. We  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness should  not  underestimate 
the  vital  importance  of  pic- 
tures. 

"This  is  certainly  an  era  of 
pictures.  Practically  all  adver- 
tising is  embellished.     There 
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was  a  time  when  text  consumed 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 
Now  it  occupies  far  less  than  that. 
Tlie  copy  man  who  can  say  the 
most  in  the  least  num- 
ber of  words  is  the 
man  who  manages  to 
demand  the  highest 
salary.  This  is  most 
decidedly  not  a  ver- 
bose age.  Brevity  is 
the  soul  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

"The  magazines 
which  print  short, 
ivell-told  tales  are  the 
biggest  sellers.  People 
simply  haven't  the 
time  to  wade  through 
long  copy,  however 
well  it  may  be  writ- 
ten. The  long-winded 
minister  has  gone  nut 
of  vogue.  The  four- 
hundred-page  book 
can't  cope  with  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftv 
page  volume,  printed 
in  bold- face  type  and 
liberally  paragraphed. 

"I  will  not  attempt 
to  argue  the  ethics  or 
the  justice  of  this.  I 
merely  state  a  fact. 
Say  it  quickly  and  have  it  done  with 
but  select  words  with  great  shrewd- 
ness. And  the  illustration  must  as- 
similate the  verv  life  blood  of  the 
entire  story.  It  must  be  a  living 
symbol  of  the  advertiser's  message 
to  the  public.  ^ 

MUCH    PICTURE.    LITTLE    TEXT 

''The  vogue  for  much  picture 
and  httle  text  is  increasing.  More 
and  more  we  see  the  page  which 
IS  all  illustration  and  a  line  or  two 
of  preachment.  One  big,  central 
idea,  sparklingly  told  and  amazing- 
ly well  visualized— there  vou  have 
modem  advertising.  And  it  ap- 
plies to  booklets  just  as  it  applies 
to  magazine  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising." 

And  then  this  man  went  on  to 
explain  what  is  really  the  point  of 
my  story. 

It  is  his  firm  belief  that  the 
present  generation  is  particularly 
receptive  to  variety  of  technique, 
of  expression,  of  cleverness  in  the 
physical  rendering.  It  is  utterlv 
useless  to  tell  a  client  that  he 
should  not  use  such-and-such  a 
style  of  illustration,  because  some- 
one else  has  been  using  it  before 
him. 

It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  ask 
a  woman  to  refrain  from  wearing 
the     latest     Paris     gown,     because 


some  other  woman  had  hit  upon 
it  first,  through  an  exclusive  model. 
It  may  be  "bad  business"  for  a 
LTeat     number    of    advertisers,     for 


hrough  the  years  the  Procter  &  Ga 
Ivory  Soap  have  reflected  an  unswerv 
Kgerated  commercial  art.  Good  drawing  a 
iL-al  situations  arc  demanded.  Such  adverti^sii 
apology  and  no  frantic  search  for  "  stunts 
s  interesting  charcoal  study  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
mple  of    the    imaginative   quality    of    Ivorv    Sc 


Smith  is  a  fine 


example,  to  emplov  almost  ident- 
ically the  same  art  technique,  and 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  pub- 
lic  nia\    be   a    trifle   confused.      The 
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atricals,  it  may  be  Shakespearean 
drama  one  season  and  melodrama 
the  next.  Managers  who  attempt  to 
force  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  when  the 
public  appetite  is  for  "The  Crimson 
Alibi"  fly  in  the  face  of  a  sort  of 
Divine  Providence.  They  make  an 
artistic  success,  but  the  money 
doesn't  come   into   the  box   office. 

For  the  past  nine  years  there 
have  been  cycles  of  commercial  art 
as  clearly  defined  as  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  ^Ve  may  poke  a  little 
innocent  fun  at  Milady  Fair,  when 
she  simply  will  not  wear  last  year's 
hat  to-day,  but  wishing  she  would 
for  economy's  sake  does  not  afifect 
the  situation.  She'll  have  the  style 
of  hat  that  Mrs.  Brown  is  wearing, 
or  "bust." 

Unconsciously,  the  great  American 
iniblic  has  assimilated  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  Advertising  has  done 
it.  Any  art  gallen-  expert  will 
warmly  assure  }-ou  that  only  a 
tight  little  community  of  interest 
gives  a  tinker's  damn  about  the  ex- 
hibitions. 

We  are  all  really  too  busy  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  fine  things 
in  art.  Some  of  us  do ;  most  of 
us,  don't.  But  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  art  of  the  adver- 
tiser. He  will  be  served.  He  com- 
mands and  demands  attention.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  sa\-  that  the 
steadv,  sure,  inexorable  improve- 
ment in  the  art  as  used  by  adver- 
tising has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  uncon- 
sciously teaching  a  great 
public  what  is  fine  and 
clean  and  worthy  and 
artistic. 

So  many  national  il- 
lustrators of  note  have 
condescended  to  enter 
the  commercial  field 
that  advertising  art 
measures  up  well  with 
tlie  body  of  the  book  or 
the  magazine.  It  is  very 
fine  indeed,  and  going 
ahead  in  leaps  and 
bounds. 

ARTISTS     TURNING     TO 
INDUSTRY 


a   pleasing 
the    adding 


commended     f. 
ers     identified 

Back    of    every 
model   and  of   conscientious 
tiachine    has    been    handled 
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ship. 


ideal  condition  would  mean  an  en- 
tirely original  type  of  advertising 
illustration  for  every  separate  ac- 
count. But  that  day  will  never 
come. 

People  themselves  are  the  final 
arbiters.  They  want  what  the\- 
want   when   they  want   it.      In   the- 


If  this  keeps  on,  story 
illustrations  will  have  a 
real  rival  in  advertising 
illustrations.  They  are 
running  neck  and  neck  as  it  is, 
with  commercialism  paying  such  a 
tidy  price  that  the  future  looks 
bright  for  the  man  who  manufac- 
tures. 

We  rather  fancy  we  could  name 
a  formidable  list  of  recognized  na- 
tional   illustrators    who    have    gone 
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A  Statement  of  Fact 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  The  New  York 
Globe,  using  only  84  tons  more  print  paper,  sold  179,000 
papers  per  day  compared  with  178,000  during  the  same 
period  of  1919. 

It  printed  during  this  same  period  342,731  more 
lines  of  advertising  in  1920  than  1919  notwithstanding 
it  declined  far  over  1,000,000  additional  lines  offered  it. 

The  policy  maintained  by  The  Globe  of  holding  its 
use  of  print  paper  to  the  tonnage  used  in  1919  if  prac- 
tised by  all  newspapers  would  quickly  allay  present 
panic  prices. 

The  Globe  will  continue  its  policy  of  holding  down 
its  consumption  of  print  paper  bought  under  best  con- 
tract conditions  rather  than  to  seek  to  prove  its  superi- 
ority by  indulging  in  old  competitive  practices  of  seek- 
ing volume  of  business  at  increasing  cost  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. 


ABC     The  New  York  Globe      a  day 

JASON   ROGERS,   Publisher 
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ever  to  advertising.  And  why  not? 
Is  there  a  finer  pui-pose  in  all  the 
world  than  encouraging  a  nation's 
industries — in  keeping  the  cogs  and 
wheels   moving  ? 

Many  things  have  contributed  to 
this. 

Advertising  illustrations  are  paid 
for  at  a  rate  often  exceeding  the 
best  that  the  editor  can  offer. 

Reproduction  has  reached  an 
extraordinarily  successful  stage. 
Cost  is  no  object  in  the  making  of 
plates  for  booklets  and  for  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  advertisements. 

Color  plates  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  expert  hands  are  at 
work  on  this  problem.     The 
artist    gets    well-nigh    perfect 
duplication  of  his  original. 

And  as  for  subject  ma- 
terial —  romance  has  come 
into  advertising.  The  stories 
that  it  tells  are  picturesque, 
thrilling,  an  intrigue  to  the 
imagination. 

And  through  it  all,  woven 
into  the  fabric  and  born  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  is  the 
need  of  "something  new." 
And  that  is  where  our  printer 
friend  came  to  the  front.  He 
allowed  the  public  to  dictate 
what  should  be  done.  He 
said :  "I  will  interpret  the 
will  of  the  majority.  To-day, 
they  like  Coles  Phillips,  or  F. 
G.  Cooper,  or  black  back- 
grounds with  brilliant  color 
effects  superimposed.  Well 
and  good !  If  that  is  what 
they  want,  then  that  is  what 
I  will  give  them." 

And  he  made  it  a  workin'^' 
business  precept.  It  was  n 
managerial   religion. 

It  will  be  within  our  prov- 
ince, therefore,  to  trace  back 
some  of  the  fads  and  fancies 
of  the  public.  What  has 
held  its  temporary  reign  and  ;„  ,j 
disappeared?  What  has  abroa 
pleased  most  of  the  people  ofd" 
most  of  the  time?  What 
technique  in  commercial  art 
was  all  the  rage  for  six  months, 
only  to  be  cast  aside  for  an- 
other, when  the  time  is  ripe?  We 
are  very  sincere  when  we  say  that 
this  subject  is  highly  important.  It 
may  mean  the  life  or  death  of  a 
printing  order — the  switching  of  an 
account. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  that 
buyers  of  printing  and  of  advertis- 
ing do  not  keep  pace  with  the  pic- 
ture times.  This  is  a  dangerous 
assumption.      They   do. 

There  is  something  fascinating, 
mysterious,  peculiar,  in  the  birth 
and  the  death  of  a  pictorial  vogue. 


We  have  evidences,  month  in  and 
montli  out,  of  illustrative  styles 
that  have  their  day  and  disappear. 
Sometimes  the  artist  who  himself 
originated  the  technique  is  clever 
enough  to  break  away  and  seek  a 
new  one.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  he 
is  put  down  as  a  back  number,  and 
he  is  promptly  ignored.  It  is  the 
severe  penalty  of  a  flirtatious  age. 
It  can't  be  helped.  Meet  it  a  little 
more  than  halfway.  If  you  do 
not,  then  you  are  crushed  by  a 
Juggernaut.  Unpleasant,  but  hid- 
eously true. 

Our    printer    friend    always    kepi 


Qh^ne 
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.howing  of  imporunt  in^h,-tri,il  s.^n,-..  ,-,t  hnme  and 
advertising  has  worked  wonders  during  the  past  few 
kir.  Shafer  is  a  marine  artist,  long  identified  with  the 
York  Herald.  Cainiiatgns  which  command  respect  for 
big  business   are  characteristic   of  today 


a  few  laps  ahead  of  the  game.  He 
watched  artists  and  he  watched 
their  methods  of  expression.  He 
was  a  sort  of  Columbus  of  tech- 
nique. Without  heart  he  turned, 
like  a  weathervane,  with  every 
breeze  that  stirred.  It  was  com- 
pulsors'.  Self-preservation  is  one  of 
the  first  laws  of  the  advertising 
and  the  printing  business.  The 
minute  sentiment  creeps  in,  or  too 
vigorous  personal  ideals,  you  are 
lost. 

If  Smith  devised  a  new  idea  of 
flat  color  in  broad  masses,  then  this 
printer  of   ours   immediately  appro- 


priated that  style.  I  know  this 
statement  will  call  down  the  wrath 
of  the  idealist  and  the  dreamer  on 
my  head.  I  know  he  will  talk 
plagiarism  and  several  other  things. 
But  let  him  talk.  He  is  sure  to 
agree  that  what  I  sa_\-  is  funda- 
mentally true.  Follow  the  band- 
wagon. 

Not  more  than  three  }-ears  ago 
F.  G.  Cooper,  who  first  won  recog- 
nition with  Life  as  a  cartoonist  of 
exceptional  merit  and  individuality 
devised  a  sort  of  whimsical,  large- 
head  humor  that  made  him  famous. 
He  developed  a  distinctive  st3'le.  It 
was  quite  imlike  anything 
else  appearing  anywhere.  The 
Edison  Compam-  saw  the 
merit  of  this  cartoon  form, 
and  employed  Mr.  Cooper  to 
draw  illustrations  for  its  ad- 
vertising. Then  a  house  or- 
gan followed  the  lead. 

And  in  less  than  six 
months  fifty  house  organs 
were  employing  the  Cooper 
style  of  paragraph  illustra- 
tion, always  built  on  a  black- 
line  base.  They  were  not  all 
b\-  Cooper.  Oh,  no !  Clever 
imitations  came  to  life.  We 
sometimes  wonder  how  Mr. 
Cooper  kept  track  of  his  own 
work. 

Now  the  question  arises — 
— was  this  ethical?  Was  it 
right  for  the  manv  house  or- 
gan editors  to  imitate  delib- 
erately the  Cooper  technique? 
Probably  not.  But  the  public 
liked  it,  approved  of  it,  ap- 
plauded it,  and  preferred  it 
to  anything  else.  It  was  a 
craze.  The  Cooper  style  de- 
parted from  the  limitations 
of  the  originator  and  slopper 
over  into  nationalism.  It 
was  "public  property"  be- 
cause the  public  liked  that 
sort  of  thing  and  would  havi. 
nothing  else. 

Our  printer  friend  was 
constitutionally  opposed  to 
copying  anybody's  style,  but 
the  moment  he  discovered  that  peo- 
ple everywhere  wanted  it  he  yielded 
to  the  inevitable.  And  he  gave 
them  Cooperisms.  It  could  not  have 
been  pleasing  to  Cooper,  but  it 
brought  in  the  orders.  It  just  so 
happened  that  there  was  an  era  of 
Cooper  stvle  pictures,  and — why 
fight  it? 

Oh,  we  all  have  our  ideals  and 
our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
when  the  entire  United  States  wants 
pork  chops,  why  give  them  mutton? 
You  may  ease  your  own  conscience, 
but  you  fail  to  bring  home  the 
bacon. 
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Hamilton 
and  Collier's 

The  Hamilton  Watch 
Company  has  chosen 
Collier's  as  the  one 
weekly  publication 
to  carry  its  national 
advertising. 


Watch   Collier's 
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THE  teaching  of  c«jmniercial  ad- 
vertising in  the  public  schools 
has  come  to  stay,  according  to  Hany 
\\  .  Jacobs,  director  of  Art  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  schools. 
By  the  phi-ase  "commercial  adver- 
tising" is  meant  the  drawing,  design- 
ing and  laying  out  of  work  for  print- 
eil  advertising. 

This  idea  was  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed during  the  last  month  in  the 
"Boost  Buffalo"  campaign,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
the  direction  of  Ernest  C.  Hartvvell, 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  was  two-fold : 
first,  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
City  to  the  wonderful  advantages, 
both  industrial  and  civic,  that  the 
city  affords;  and,  second,  to  set 
forth  to  the  country  at  large  the  op- 
portunities that  Buffalo  offers  as  an 
industrial  city  and  as  a  home  city. 
This  campaign  ran  for  one  week  and 
the  drawing  department  of  the  city 
schools  was  turned  into  a  large  art 
service  department  making  thou- 
sands of  posters  and  slogans  to  boost 
their  city. 

The  first  thought  was  that  a  poster 
or  piece  of  advertising  should  be  ap- 
propriate. The  ideas  centered  about 
the  industrial  and  home  life  of  the 
city. 

Xext,  the  ntatter  of  design  was 
considered— keeping  the  idea  as  a 
center  of  attracting  power. 

Third,  the  color  was  considered 

its  appropriateness  and  its  printing 
value.  " 

Fourth,  the  lettering— it  must  be 
legible  and  form  a  part  of  the  whole 
design. 

Such  a  poster  campaign  brought  a 
wealth  of  reference  material  to  the 
schools.  Books  were  read,  pictures 
collected,  photographs  taken,  and 
through  the  research  work  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  citv  was  gained 
by  the  students. 

The  posters  ranged  in  size  from 
9x12  to  24x36,  and  were  done  in  opa- 
que water  color  in  the  high  schools 
and  cut  paper  in  the  elementan,' 
schools.  A  selection  of  the  best  pos- 
ters was  made  and  used  as  an  exhibit 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a 
week.  The  demand  for  the  poste  ■ 
by  the  business  houses  showed  that 
the  type  of  work  done  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  was  of  such  a 
character,  both  as  to  drawing,  color 
and  advertising  value,  that  the  effon 
put  forth  by  students  and  teachers 
was  well  repaid. 

During  the  week  of  the  campaign. 


-0,000  letters  were  sent  country-wide 
telling  the  advantages  that  the  cit\- 
uft'ers  to  industries  and  home  seek- 


Aclvfrtising    in    Lombardj,    Italj 

In  consideration  ot  ihe  fact  tliat  the 
cost  of  advertising  from  the  Italian  view- 
poirit  IS  high  and  poster  advertising  prac- 
tically a  new  idea,  there  is  very  little  done 
except  by  the  most  important  concerns 
and  indnstrics,   Italian  and   foreign. 

The  total  cost  per  poster  of  ordinary 
size  (70  by  100  centimeters;  2  feet  3 
inches  by  3  feet  3  inches)  and  exposure 
lor  a  period  of  one  month  or  less,  is  ap- 
pro.ximately  2,20  hre  (lira  =  $0,193  at  par 
of  exchange).  This  includes  a  commu- 
nal ita.x  of  0.20  lira  for  a  stamp  which 
must  be  on  each  poster,  expenses  of  la- 
bor, poster,  and  space. 

Ihe  common  mode  of  advertising  is  by 
means  of  billptisters.  Posters  of  a  size 
ot  70  by  100  centimeters  are  most  gen- 
erally used,  and  wherever  large  posters 
are  desired,  sets  of  t\\io,  four,  six,  and 
eight  of  the  same  size  posters  are  placed 
together  to  make  the  required  size.  Post- 
ers are  exhibited  on  a  basis  of  3  for  each 
1,000   inhabitants. 

The  form  of  advertising  in  Italy  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions.  Posting  can  be  done 
only  in  government-allotted  places.  \d- 
yertising  prixileges  are  usually  controlled 
by  the  communal  administration,  which 
however,  often  grants  these  privileges  to 
private  concerns   for   a   consideration. 

In  some  small  towns  and  villages  there 
IS  no  control  of  advertising,  and  indivi- 
auals  desiring  to  put  a  product  on  the 
market  must  attend  to  all  minor  details, 
siich  as  obtaining  permission  from  owners 
ot  the  posting  space  desired,  having  post- 
ers printed,  and  attending  to  having  them 
attixed. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  not  verv  ex- 
tensively used,  particularlv  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  the  shortage  of  paper.  The 
newspapers  are  published  on  one  sheet 
and  the  usual  size  "ad"  is  similar  to  our 
10  cents  per  line  insertion  in  American 
newspapers. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  newspapers 
ranges  from  0.25  lira  to  i  lira  per  line— 
I  millimeter  (one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch) 
in  height  and  about  7  centimeters  (2^ 
inches)  wide— for  dailv  papers  of  about 
100,000  circulation.  Papers  published  twice 
a  week,  with  same  circulation,  charge  o  10 
lira  per  line  of  the  above  dimensions,  and 
weekly  papers  of  about  60,000  circulation 
charge  alwut  0.80  lira  per  line. 

uAdvertising  is  also  done  on  a  verv  small 
scale  on  theatre  programs  and  bv' means 
ot  lantcrn-shde  projections  on  theatre  cur- 
tains between  the  act.  One  -American  au- 
tomobile agent  has  pictures  of  three  dif- 
ferent makes  of  automobiles  with  his 
name  and  address  as  distributor  flashed 
on  the  curtain  of  Milan's  leading  theatre 
at  a  cost  of  400  lira  per  month.  ' 

.A.ny  campaign  for  advertising  should 
be  productive  if  carried  out  along  Amer- 
ican lines. 


-Navy    Kt'organizes    Sales    Work — 

Kobnett  Sales  Head— McClure  in 

Charge  of  Advertising 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  surplus  materials  now  held 
by  the  Xa\y  Department,  increased  efforts 
are  shortly  to  be  made  along  advertising 
lines.  T.  Harvey  McClure,  who  recently 
resigned  as  Director  of  Publicity  for  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  has  been  retained 
to  act  as  advertising  counsel  to  the  sales 
board. 

New  plans  are  being  formulated  and  old 
ones  quickened.  It  is  e-xpected  that  most 
of  the  work  will  be  completed  by  Novem- 
ber. 

Commander  J.  D.  Robnett  has  recently 
relieved  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles 
G.  Peterson  as  senior  member  of  the 
board  of  sales.  Commander  Peterson  re- 
signed to  join  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Commander  Robnett  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  navy  sales  in  the  Philadelphia 
district. 

The  organization  having  charge  of  the 
work  w^ill  lie  called  the  Board  of  Survey 
Appraisal  and  Sales,  and  will  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Navv  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

'-American    Tribune"   First    Catholic 
Daily 

The  first  Catholic  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  English  in  the  United  States 
made  its  appearance  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
July  I,  when  The  American  Tribune  pre- 
sented its  initial  issue.  The  new  daily 
was  formerly  the  Catholic  Tribune,  issued 
first  as  a  weekly,  then  a  semi-weekly,  and 
just  before  it  entered  the  dailv  field,  as 
a    tri-weekly. 

".American  Cotton  News" 
The  American  Cotton  News,  edited  by 
Frank  C.  Gilreath,  president  of  the  Gil- 
reath  Press  Syndicate,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  monthly  publication  issued  in  -At- 
lanta, Ga.,  by  the  Georgia  division  of  the 
-American  Cotton  Association,  and  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  association.  It  is  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  all  business  interests 
connected  with  the  cotton  industrv  and  to 
planters  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Capital    In    Auto   Industries 

Capital  invested  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  (figures  for 
1919)  amounts  to  $1,802,302,862,  which  is 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  apply- 
ing to  1914.  These  figures  are  inclusive 
ot  the  accessory  manufactures.  Exclud- 
ing the  capital  applied  to  the  production 
of  automobile  accessories,  the  amounts 
are:  passenger  cars,  $784,660,761;  trucks 
$230,782,577. 


Start   Agency   in   Muskegon,   Mi'h. 

The  Muskegon  Commercial  Liner  Serv- 
ice, of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000  to  do  a  general 
advertising  agencv  business.  Henry  M 
Paulson,  -August  R.  Wrestling  and  "Carl 
].  \\  estling  are  the  incorporators. 


Piggly    VViggly    Stores    Expanding 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1920 
sales  of  the  Piggly  Wigglv  Stores,  Inc.! 
were  $7,031,163.  as  compared  with  $4,412,- 
590  111  the  three  months  ended  March  31, 
1920,  while  net  profit  amounted  to  $230,- 
512  against  $102,802.  For  the  six  month's 
ended  June  30  sales  totaled  $11,443,753 
and  net  profit  $333,314. 

Company  had  248  stores  in  operation  on 
July  15  with  approximatelv  fiftv  ready  for 
opening  on   or  about  August   I. 
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PROGRESSION! 


Salutation! 

To  the  great  factors  in  the  success  of 

POSTERS  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

BULLETIN  SIGNS  ADVERTISERS 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS     SALESMAN     PLANT  OWNERS 


We  salute  you,  Plant  Owners,  for  building  so  well 
and  so  wisely  the  worlds  great  medium  in  advertising. 
You  have  built  your  plants  with  the  interest  of  the 
advertiser  in  view.  You  have  maintained  them  in  Al 
condition.  You  are  giving  service  as  best  within  you 
lies.  You,  through  your  plants,  give  voice  to  the  man- 
ufacturers. Yes,  you  give  them  ten  thousand  tongues 
to  tell  the  world  of  the  excellence  of  their  products. 

We  salute  you.  Salesmen  of  outdoor  advertising. 
You  have  carried  the  message  of  your  great  medium 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  country,  and  you  have  been 
successful  for  your  advertising  orders  are  far  greater 
than  ever.  You  are  doing  your  share  of  the  world's 
work  by  telling  how  two  blades  of  grass  may  grow,  in 
the  field  of  business,  where  only  one  grew  before. 

We  salute  you.  Advertisers  of  this  country,  and  we 
salute  your  Advertising  Agents  who  advised  you  of 
the  wonderful  sales  force  of  outdoor  advertising.  You 
listened  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  advise  and  the 
rewards  you  have  reaped  in  increased  business  have 
been  great. 


Advertise  DONNELLY'S  Way 


JOHN  DONNELLY  8C  SONS 

97  Warrenton  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Poster  Convent 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
have  no  direct  connection  with  pro 


ion 


duction  or  selhng-  or  with  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  business.  The  old 
t\'pe  of  advertising  man  lived  sub- 
jectively and  his  vision  sometimes 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of 
his  desk.  There  were  others  in 
those  days  who  thought  advertising 
was  a  magic  wand  with  which  anv^ 
thing  could  be  accomplished.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  there 
has  been  an  irresistible  tendency 
towards  the  viewiioint  of  advertising 
as  a  marketing  factor.  Everything, 
in  fact,  that  operates  in  business  is 
a  factor  in  marketing.  Advertising 
is  a  development  from  individual  or 
personal  selling.  It  has  provided  the 
massed  method  of  selling.  Adver- 
tising works  collectively  yet  never 
subordinates  individualit}'.  Stand- 
ardized production  is  a  logical  re- 
sult   of    massed    selling    and    could 


Keeping    Up    With 
The  Times 

A  FACT  A  WEEK 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
while  the  selling  price  of  the 
week-day  issue  of  The  Wash- 
ington Times  was  recently  in- 
creased to  3c.  a  copy,  it  re- 
tained 98%  of  its  former  cir- 
culation. This  remarkable  rec- 
ord is  believed  to  be  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of 
newspaperdom,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  "other 
local  daily  newspapers  re- 
mained at  the  2c.  price. 


Such  loyalty  on  the 
tart  of  a  nctcsf'af'er's 
reader-following,  fitting- 
ly illustrates  the  position 
of  The  Tillies  in  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


never  have  been  developed  without 
this   force. 

"Advertising  in  the  future  will  be 
used  not  only  to  sell  goods  but  to 
sell  ideas.  Tt  will  be  used  to  sell 
the  democratic  form  of  government 
to  the  people.  It  will  also  be  used 
to  sell  economic  ideas  and  religious 
ideas  and  its  circle  will  constantly 
\\iden.  When  advertising  reaches 
its  stride  in  this  big  circle,  its  past 
progress  will  seem  to  have  been 
astonishingly  slow. 

POSTER   advertising's   FUTURE 

"What  of  the  future  of  poster 
advertising.^  Your  poster  plant  mav 
seem  the  hub  of  the  universe  to  you 
but  for  the  largest  success  you  must 
live  in  the  greater  plant,  the  greater 
world  outside.  You  must  get  away 
from  selfishness.  As  I  have  said 
to  newspaper  advertising  men,  'don't 
sell  your  publication,  sell  your  mar- 
ket;  stop  talking  about  your  paper 
and  talk  about  the  territory  it  cov- 
ers.' 

"You  poster  men  are  a  factor  in 
national  distribution  of  merchandise 
and  ideas.  You  should  not  be  in 
this  business  merely  for  money  but 
should  impress  yotirselves  with  the 
fact  that  you  are  part  of  the  vast 
machiner>'  of  national  production 
and  distribution.  You  have  made 
remarkable  progress  since  the  days 
when  your  medium  was  used  mainlv 
to  exploit  the  circus.  You  have  the 
admirable  trait  of  loyalty  to  one  an- 
other which  is  perhaps  an  outgrowth 
of  your  early  experiences.  It  is  es- 
sential at  this  time  that  you  co- 
operate fully  with  the  national  ad- 
vertisers in  order  that  you  will  be 
in  line  for  a  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness when  the  lean  days  come.  If 
you  do  not  serve  the  advertiser  to 
the  very  highest  degree  possible  a 
day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come. 
You  have  gone  to  standardization 
from  chaos;  I  would  hate  to  see 
you  go  back  to  chaos." 

Thursday  afternoon,  a  strong  ad- 
dress was  made  by  E.  L.  Ruddv  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  a  former  president 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Ruddy 
spokfc  of  the  growing  strength  of 
association  morale  and  the  general 
adherence  to  association  standards 
of   practice. 

President  Hobson  then  announced 
that  Kerwin  H.  Fulton  would  speak 
on  the  subject  "The  Future  of  Pos- 
ter Advertising." 

"There  is  now  universal  reception 
of  the  poster  advertising  message," 
said  Mr.  Fulton.  "This  'is  one  of 
the  strongest   factors  in  the  growth 


Advertising  &  Selling 

of  our  medium.  During  recent  \ears 
poster  advertising  has  shown  "signs 
of  a  veiy  positive  growth  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  poster  ad- 
vertising is  represented.  Fifty-seven 
million  people — in  other  words,  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States — are  covered  by  poster  adver- 
tismg.  This  includes'all  of  the  dis- 
tinctively urban  and  one-half  of  the 
rural  population." 

The  chairman  then  introduced  A. 
de  Montluzin  who  presented  an  ad- 
dress on  the  plan  which  he  has 
devised  for  a  national  Americaniza- 
tion poster  campaign.  This  would 
begin  with  posters  of  non-sectarian 
religious  character  and  lead  into  a 
series  of  posters  which  would  in- 
culcate American  principles  and 
ideals  to  the  entire  country.  The 
project  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  association  and  will  be  car- 
ried out  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  perfected. 

Other  speakers  at  this  session 
were  H.  E.  Fisk,  who  spoke  on  the 
"Future  of  Poster  Plant  Opera- 
tion"; John  H.  Logeman  on  "Co- 
operation between  Painted  Bulletins 
and  Poster  Advertising";  Harry  C. 
Walker  of  Walker  and  Company, 
Detroit,  on  "Plant  Construction  and 
Operation";  E.  C.  Cheshire,  Xor- 
folk,  Va. ;  Louis  St.  John,  Atlantic 
City;  J.  H.  Brinkmeyer,  St.  Louis; 
and  E.  Allen  Frost,  of  Chicago,  at- 
torney for  the  Poster  Advertising 
Association.  Mr.  Frost's  address  was 
a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the 
convention. 

"Convention  time  is  inventory 
time,"  said  Mr.  Frost.  "At  this 
convention  we  have  had  a  definite 
program,  real  working  hours  and 
royal  entertainment.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  all  future  conventions  of 
the  association  will  be  marked  by 
the  splendid  success  which  has  char- 
acterized this  one.  We  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Sullivan  a  masterly  inter- 
pretation of  our  business  to  our- 
selves, such  a  vision  as  we  have 
never  had  before.  We  are  rich  in 
this  organization,  rich  in  men,  rich 
in  opportunities  and,  as  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  said,  we  are  rich  in  en- 
thusiasm. All  of  these  things  give 
a  happy  augurj-  for  the  future." 

It  was  decided  that  the  meeting 
place  for  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion would  be  determined  bv  postal 
card  vote  of  the  members  which  will 
be  conducted  under  direction  of  Na- 
tional Secretary  Bell.  St.  Louis  was 
the  first  convention  city  to  be  chosen 
in  this  manner  and  the  success  of 
this  year's  event,  the  members 
agreed,  warranted  a  repetition  of  the 
method. 
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Iowa   Publishers   to  Buy   Own   Print 
Paper 

Newspaper  pulilishers  of  Iowa  will,  in 
the  next  few  months  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  their  own  newsprint  pa- 
per in  an  effort  to  cut  the  prevailing  cost 
of  paper  in  half. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  editors  and 
publishers  attending  the  fourth  annual 
country  newspaper  short  course,  conduct- 
ed by  the  department  of  agricultural  jour- 
nalism at  Iowa  State  College,  July  8  and  g. 
They  took  preliminary  steps  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  corporation,  to  be  known  as 
the  Iowa  Press  Cooperative  Association, 
which  will  be  capitalized  at  $20,000. 

The  plan  for  the  association  was  pre- 
sented by  G.  L.  Caswell,  field  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Association.  Beside  the 
capital  stock,  which  it  is  planned  to  hold 
intact,  editors  who  purchase  paper  through 
the  association  will  deposit  certified  checks 
in  their  local  banks  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  paper  that  they  order.  The  capital 
and  certified  checks  will  furnish  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  association  with  capital 
with  which  to  purchase  paper  direct  from 
the  mills. 

The  high  cost  of  print  paper  has  seri- 
ously threatened  many  Iowa  papers.  Pub- 
lishers have  had  to  pay  an\-vvhere  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  pound  for  paper  that 
cost  2  or  3  cents  or  less  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  mill  price  of  paper  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  only  about  6  cents. 

Paper  will  be  bought  by  the  association 
in  carload  lots  and  shipped  direct  from 
the  mills  to  distributing  points  in  the 
state.  From  there  it  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  individual  purchasers.  Iowa,  it  is 
thought,  is  the  first  state  in  the  country  to 
take  steps  in  this  new  phase  of  coopera- 
tion. 

The  country  newspaper  short  course 
was  attended  by  about  100  editors  and 
publishers   of  Iowa  newspapers. 


Metropolitan   Insurance  Magazine   in 
New  Home 

The  magazine  "with  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  the  world,"  published  for  the  pol- 
icxholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  will  be  printed  in  the  new 
building  which  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  is  erecting  for  its  print- 
ing plant  in  Long  Island  City,  according 
to  an  article  published  in  Qneensboroiigh, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Queens- 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


this  agency  has  secured  Bennett's  Travel 
Bureau,  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
J.  H.  DeSchanel,  manufacturer  of  port- 
able buildings,  and  the  MuUer  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  all  of  New  York,  as  clients. 


Colver    Sails   With  Boy    Scouts 

As  dispersing  olficer  of  the  expedition, 
Frederick  L.  Colver,  business  manager  of 
Boys'  Life,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  has  sailed  for 
Europe  with  three  hundred  scouts  who 
will  participate  in  the  International  Jam- 
boree and  Olympic  Meet  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  the  World,  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don from  July  25  to  August  7.  The  boys 
selected  to  represent  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
London  come  from  even,-  corner  of  the 
country-.  A  complete  band  of  fifty  rep- 
resent the  city  of  Denver,  while  a  patrol 
of  five  boys  came  up  from  Miami,  Fla., 
to  demonstrate  scouting  methods  as  em- 
ployed in  the  South.  Several  boys  in  the 
group  represent  the  coast  states  and  one 
boy  came  all  the  way  from  Honolulu. 


Six   New   Clients  for  Hoyme 

Besides  the  accounts  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Corporation  and  S.  M.  Hexter  & 
Co.,  recently  announced  as  having  been  ob- 
tained by  Robert  Hoyme,  Inc.,  New  York, 


.5-Cent    to   $1.00    Chain    Stores 

L.  R.  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  has  purchased  the  Holzworth  Com- 
pany chain  of  ten  stores  and  three  stores 
operated  by  the  S.  M.  Wilmer  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City.  The  Steel  Company 
intends  to  stabilize  5-cent  to  $l-stores 
throughout  the  L^nited  States  and  Canada. 
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Mr.  Damon  was  a  director  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  .\lliance  and  was 
widely  known  in  newspaper  publishing 
circles  for  his  efficient  production  meth- 
ods. Long  before  the  newsprint  situation 
became  acute  here  he  organized  the  busi- 
ness and  editorial  departments  of  his  pa- 
per in  such  a  manner  as  to  standardize  all 
operations.  With  the  object  of  eliminat- 
ing all  waste  space  he  abolished  "leading," 
cut  down  the  size  of  the  white  margins 
and  widened  his  page  from  7  to  8  col- 
imms.  Through  his  efficient  management, 
the  paper  saved  thousands  of  dollars  and 
in  revenue  it  led  the  field  of  newspapers 
of  its  size. 


Robin  Damon  Dies  Following  Accident 

Robin  Damon,  publisher  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  Evening  Ne'a's,  died  last  Sunday  of 
injuries  he  suffered  on  Juh'  9  in  a  col- 
lision between  his  automobile  and  that 
of  Joseph  M.  Dummer  at  Rowley.  He 
was  forty-eight  years  old. 


Massengale   Adds   to   Staff 

C.  McMillan  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  art  department  of  the  Massengale 
Advertising  Agencv',  Atlanta,  Ga.  Miss 
Cecile  Rousseau  has  been  added  to  the 
copy  department. 
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Discussing    Posters   and    the    Press 

An  Authoritative  and  Timely  Article  Upon  a  Sub- 
ject Which  Has  a  Close  Interest  for  all  Advertisers 


AuvERTisiNG  &  Selling 


THERE   IS,  you  know,   an  old 
fable  that  deals  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  fox  and  a  stork.  When 
the  fox  entertained  the  stork,  all  the 
food    was    served    upon   flat    plates. 
This   was   satisfactor}-  to   Mr.    Fox 
who   could   lap    it   up,    though    any- 
thing  but   satisfying    to    Mr.    Stor'k 
whose  long  bill  gathered  small  satis- 
faction   from    the    shallow    dishes 
When    the    return    hospitality    was 
provided  by  the  stork,  he  served  his 
guest   \yidi    food   in   narrow-necked 
deep    jugs  that   afforded   him   every 
opportunity   for  filling  his   long  bill, 
Init  the  too  clever  fox  had  only  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
host  monopolize  the  dinner. 

This    old    fable    is    applicable    to 
many     everyday     business     transac- 
tions.    It  is  true  of  the  rival  claims 
made  by  various  classes  of  advertis- 
ing media,    whose   proprietors    each 
assert   that   his    is    the   best    for   all 
purposes  and   all  occasions.      I    will 
not   assume  that,    like   the    fox    and 
the   stork,   they   deliberately   set   out 
to    "do"    their    guests,    the    adver- 
tisers    who     pay     for    the     service 
rendered,  but  the  result  is  much  the 
same  in  either  case — the   advertiser 
is  cheated  out  of  some  of  his  antici- 
pated    profit     on     the     transaction. 
Foxes  require  shallow  dishes  to  feed 
frorn,  and  storks  deep  vessels.     For 
efficient    advertising    sometimes    one 
class  of  media  is  most  suitable  and, 
at   other  times  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, another  is  more  efficient. 
To  point  the  moral  of  the  fable, 
I    will    take    two    classes    of   media, 
the  Press  and  the  Poster. 

Until  publishers  and  bill-posters 
both  come  to  understand  that  each 
possesses  media  of  unrivalled  value 
for  certain  purposes,  and  confine 
their  offer  of  service  to  those  who 
desire  to  accomplish  those  particu- 
lar results  which  they  are  best  re- 
spectively equipped  to  attain,  neither 
can  hope  to  measure  up  to  his  full 
opportunity. 

EACH    HAS  OWN  FUNCTION 

The  Poster  and  the  Press  each 
lias  its  particular  function  to  per- 
form in  efficient  advertising:  The 
latter  is  pre-eminent  for  argument, 
reasoning,  description,  development 
of    curiosity,    and    explanation;    the 

•Paul  E.  Derick  of  the  Paul  E.  Derrick 
Advertising  Agency,  Ltd..  London,  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  wrote  this  interesting 
article  for  a  Poster  Number  of  the  British 
••Advertiser's    Weekly." 


By  PAUL  E.  DERRICK 

foriner  for  the  quick  and  permanent 
etching  upon  the  public  mind,  re- 
gardless of  class,  of  a  name,  an 
associated  figure,  a  trade  mark,  and 
a  telling  phrase ;  also  for  familiariz- 
ing the  general  public  with  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  article 
offered,  particularly  if  color  enters 
into  it. 

The  Press  has  the  advantage  of 
class  appeal,  if  papers  are  selected 
intelligently  and  used  with  discrimi- 
nation. The  Poster  has  the  advan- 
tage of  rigid  localization.  It  can 
be  confined  to  one  district  in  a 
town,  to  one  or  a  few  localities,  or 
entirely    confined    to    defined    areas 


Early  Printed  Posters 

Herald?  (jf  billboard  adver- 
tising of  modern  days,  the  post- 
ers (of  the  fifteenth  century), 
both  written  and  printed,  were 
used  for  all  conceivable  pur- 
poses. Usually  these  posters 
were  called  siqnis,  since  the 
great  proportion  of  them  began 
with  the  words,  "if  anybody," 
in  Latin,  siqiiis. 

^^'illiam  Caxton  was  the  pi- 
oneer printer  of  England,  hav- 
ing set  up  his  press  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1471,  and  nine 
years   afterward   he    published 
one  of  the  first  siqnis  printed  in 
the  British  Isles,  the  "Pyes  of 
Salisbury    Use,"    containing    a 
collection  of  the  rules  as  prac- 
tised  in   the   diocese   of   Salis- 
bury.   The  original  copy  of  this 
bill  is  still  extant,  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary  at    Oxford.      Books    as 
well   as   the   theatre   sought   to 
obtain  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  siquis;  tutors  and  com- 
panions,   managers    of    boxing 
shows,  and  a  host  of  other  en- 
trepreneurs   of    self    used    the 
same  means  of  in  their  quest 
for  notoriety. 

The  siqnis  were  nailed  and 
posted  wherever  there  was  a  re- 
curring concourse  of  people,  as 
for  example,  on  churches — old 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  most  fam- 
ed of  any — in  taverns,  or  at  the 
town  hall.— Herbert  W.  Hess, 
in  Prodnctive  Advertisinq. 


or  extended  through  the  kingdom. 

Both  classes  of  media  can  be  com- 
bined to  advantage  in  big  advertis- 
ing drives  applied  to  goods  of  popu- 
lar purchase.  For  such  a  product 
they  can  be  used  alternatively  a 
reason-why  Press  campaign  being 
consolidated  with  a  Poster  cam- 
paign to  hold  public  attention  to  the 
points  of  advantage  explained  in 
the  Press.  The  Poster  is  a  cheaper 
means  for  holding  a  name  or  a 
phrase  m  the  public  mind  than  is 
the  I'ress,  and  one  of  its  great  ad- 
vantages is  its  use  in  linking  up 
occasional     Press     advertising. 

Certain  towns  are  inefficient  or 
unduK-  expensive  as  regards  either 
Press  or  Poster  media.  In  such 
cases,  for  the  advertising  of  popu- 
lar goods  on  national  lines,  one  or 
other  may  be  used  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions at  any  point. 

xo  "best  for  all"  but — 
From  the  foregoing  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  advertiser's  or  the 
agent's  problem  is  not  which  is  the 
better  medium  for  advertising  — 
Press  or  Poster— but  which  is  better 
for  his  purpose  in  hand.  The  goods 
to  be  advertised,  the  purpose  to  be 
achieved,  the  occasion  or  circum- 
stances to  be  met,  must  decide  which 
medium  is  better  fitted  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose. 

There  will  be  fewer  disappointed 
advertisers   to   proclaim    that  adver- 
tising does   not   pay   when   proprie- 
tors  of    these   two   principal   means 
for  efficient  advertising  come  better 
to  understand  their  correlative  value, 
and  cease  to  urge  one  or  the  other 
as   the   only  efficient    factor  in   sale- 
cost-production  advertising  and,  in- 
stead, begin  to  study  the  advertiser's 
problem  and  to  advise  the  most  effi- 
cient  means,  for   effecting   the   pur- 
pose   hi   view.     More    responsibility 
and  discrimination  is  needed  among 
those  who  sell  both  of  these  atlver- 
tising    services.      Indeed,    when    the 
sale  of  "space"  ceases,  and  the  sale 
of    "service"    is    substituted    for    it. 
proprietors  of  all  advertising  media 
will  enter  into  a  golden  age  of  ad- 
vertising development. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  commercial 
transactions  that  depend  upon  con- 
tinuity of  sale  and  purchase,  the 
seller's  goodwill  exists  wholly  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  buyer.'  These 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


Does  New  York  City  ever  mean  to  you  that  there 
are  close  to  9,000,000  people  within  50  miles?  or 
about  1/12  of  the  population  of  America? 

Do  you  ever  think  of  it  as  embracing  Brooklyn,  the 
third  largest  American  city — or  Yonkers — 100,000 
people — the  Bronx — as  large  as  Cleveland — or 
Jamaica — of  more  than   100,000  population? 

How  would  you  tell  your  message  to  a  city  of 
many  languages — A^ew  York  has  more  Italians 
than  Rome,  more  foreign-speaking  Jewish  people 
than  Palestine — it  has  the  greatest  daily  transient 
trade  in  the  world! 

It's  a  city  of  quick  movement — alert — on  the  go! 
Color — Size!  a  message  of  few  words!  that  is  what 
is  necessary  to  drive  home  a  trade  name  or  pack- 
age to  the  dominating  American  city. 

A  Poster  shovs'ing  in  New  York  carries  its  message 
to  all  states  and  to  every  little  corner  in  this  nation. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  that  will  be  a  great  help 
to  any  advertiser  inti^rested  in  New  York. 


VAN  BEUREN  &  NEW  YORK  BILLPOSTING  CO. 

515  Seventh  Avenue 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


rx^s^^^m^s^^^^;ssr,.sri\^;:m^^s>M^^;^^^,^ms:s^s^3s,^^^is$^iss^^;5^^>5&jj^^;^^^^^ss^^ 


Jf  T  T  THAT  is  the  Poster  Advertising  Mediumi 

If 
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I 

I  Poster  Advertising 

S  and 

V 

I  Poster  Advertising  Co* 

M  INCORPORATED 

I 

ijr  r    r      It  is  a  great  outdoor  method  of  advertising  to  reach  everybody  in  a  com- 

2  munity,  in  large  colorful  and  dominating  display. 

If  What  size  is  a  poster? 
V 

jr  The  standard  is  the  24  sheet  lithograph,  which  is  posted  on  a  standard  panel, 

y  vi^ith  green  outer  frame,  and  a  white  paper  blanking. 

■w  For  reproducing  a  package  or  a  picture  in  color,  no  medium  offers  advantages 

lyr  as  heroic  as  the  Poster. 

X  What  is  the  length  of  a  Poster  display? 

2  The  number  of  days  in  a  calendar  month. 

y  A  Poster  is  a  sentinel  working  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

? 

2  \V  HERE  can  the  24  sheet  Poster  he  postedl 

X  In  some  9000  cities  and  towns  where  the  boards  and  service  are  standard  and 

XT  where  showing  is  guaranteed. 

5  57,000,000  people  dwell  in  Poster  towns.     The  greatest  circulation  of  any 

w  advertising  medium.     This  is  one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  where 

y  53.7%  of  the  population  is  rural. 

I 
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I 

iiOW  many  Posters  are  needed  in  a  town!  5 

Write  us  for  an  estimate  covering  the  towns  in  which  you  are  interested.  The  V 

unit  of  sale  is  called  a  "full  showing"  which  means  that  the  stated  number  of  Posters  •X' 

on  the  estimate  will  give  a  complete  and  dominating  display.    "A  half  showing"  or  a  "^ 

"quarter  showing"  is  approximately  half  or  quarter  as  many  Posters  displayed,  not  so  V 

thickly  distributed  but  covering  as  wide  a  territory  as  a  "full  showing."  ^ 

A  Poster  display  literally  reaches  100%  of  the  population.  Jf 

W^HO  originates  the  sketch  designs?  5 

We  have  a  complete  art  department  specializing  in  the  character  of  copy  neces-  TT 

sary  for  a  quick,  forceful,  pleasing  impression  on  the  public.     Ordinary  art  depart-  i 

ments  equipped  for  work  in  other  mediums  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  TT 

the  flat  Poster  requirements.  V 

V 

v 

VvHO  produces  the  Posters?  2 

The  Posters,  after  a  design  is  decided  upon  by  the  advertiser,  are  lithographed  TT 

in  a  number  of  colors  by  reputable  lithograph  houses,  the  particular  lithographer  Jj. 

being  decided  upon  by  the  advertiser  who  has  received  bids.  Tf 

W^HO  directs  the  campaign  and  renders  all  the  service?  Jf 

We  do,  taking  care  of  all  details,  contracting  for  the  space  with  the  local  TT 

Poster  plants,  ordering  the  paper  shipped,  billing  the  advertiser  and  inspecting  the  v 


display  when  necessary. 


IT 


The  Poster  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  seller  of  Poster  space  in  the  y 

United  States  and  Canada.     We  exclusively  handle  the  campaigns  of  the  majority  V 

of  national  advertisers  who  use  Poster  space.  ■*#■ 

Let  us  consult  with  you  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  Poster  advertising  to  y 

give  your  particular  problem  the  treatment  it  needs.  }L 

Our  services  are  at  your  service!  y 

I 

POSTER   ADVERTISING   COMPANY,  Inc*        v 

550  West  57th  Street,  New  York  J 

■R-RAXmH    OFFTf^PS  People's  Gas  Bldg.  Union  Trust  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS  RICHMOND  JT 

BKAJNCM.   UtMCt.5»:  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  PHILADELPHIA      ATLANTA  If 

V 
V 
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When    Salesman   Becomes    Sales    Manager    and 
Bucks    Up    Against   "Organization" 

After  Years  of  Freedom  on  the  Road.  Necessity  of 
Working  in  With  Other  Men  Who  Think  Differently 
From    Him,   Comes   Hard   and   Makes   Him    Unhappy 


By  SAUNDERS  NORVELL 

Uontcnued    fi  un.    May    j.)    issu.^    of    Auvektising    &    Selling] 


NOW  comes  the  most  critical 
I'-me  in  the  career  of  our  sales- 
man. Let  us  suppose  that  ten  year> 
have  passed  since  Mr.  Xewman 
packed  his  grip  and  started  out  on 
his  first  trip  as  a  commercial  tourist. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  married, 
he  has  se\eral  coupons  off  the  bonds 
of  matrimom  to  show  for  it  and 
possiblx-  his  girth  has  expanded.  He 
is  now  a  seasoned  business  man.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  he 
knows  how  to  work.  He 
has  proved  himself  bomb- 
proof to  the  temptations 
which  beguile  and  destroy 
so  many.  On  the  anvil 
and  in  the  fire,  he  has 
made  good.  By  all  the 
tests  he  is  acknowledged 
a  successful  salesman.  He 
commands  the  respect  of 
his  house  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

He  is  looked  up  lo  as 
a  reliable  dependable  man. 
He  has  developed  char- 
acter. He  has  seen  other 
men  fail.  He  has  studied 
the  reasons  for  their 
failure. 

Bv  his  strength  of  will 
power  and  good  manage- 
ment he  has  saved  mone\'. 
Out  of  these  savings  he 
has  bought  stock  in  his 
house.  By  the  world  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  "com- 
ing man."  He  has  some- 
thing that  the  world  needs 
— now  conies  his  hour, 
when  he  is  to  teach  others 
what  he  knows.  He  is 
called  into  the  house  to 
take  the  position  of  sales 
manager. 

The  first  year  he  is  in 
the  house  is  veiy  likely 
the  most  unhappy  year  of  his  life. 
On  the  road  he  was  free  to  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased  without  re- 
gard to  time  or  other  conditions. 
He  was  his  own  master.  Only 
results  were  expected  of  him — how 
he  got  them  mattered  not.  Now  he 
finds  that  there  are  certain  definite 
oftice  hours  and  certain  rigid  office 
regulations  to  be  observed.  No 
longer    can    he    do    what    he    wants 


\v-hen  it  pleases  him.  Now  he  is  in 
close  contact  with  other  men  who 
are  over  him.  Sometimes  their  di- 
rections are  definite  and  to  the 
point.  Also  he  receives  sharp  criti- 
cism. 

He  feels  that  there  is  something 
wrong. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  people 
irritate  him.  For  some  men  he  has 
a  growing  feeling  of  animosity.    The 


10    Commandments   of  Selling 

By  John  H.  Patterson 

President,  Xafional  Cash  Register  Company 

1.  The  nerves  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain  are 
many  times  larger  than  those  from  the  ears  to  the 
brain.  Therefore,  when  possible  to  use  a  pic- 
ture instead  of  words,  use  one  and  make  the 
words  mere  connectives   for  the  picture. 

2.  Confine  the  attention  to  the  exact  subject 
by  drawing  outlines  and  putting  in  the  divisions ; 
then  we  make  certain  that  we  are  all  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

3.  Aim  for  dramatic  efl:"ects  either  in  speaking 
or  writing — study  them  out  beforehand.  This 
holds  the  attention. 

4.  Red  is  the  best  color  to  attract  and  hold 
attention,  therefore  use  plenty  of  it. 

5.  Few  words — short  sentences — small  words 
— big  ideas. 

6.  Tell  why  as  well  as  how. 

7.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  big  type  and  do  not  put 
too  much  on  a  page. 

8.  Do  not  crowd  ideas  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing. No  advertisement  is  big  enough  for  two 
ideas. 

9.  Before  you  try  to  convince  anyone  else, 
make  sure  that  you  are  convinced,  and  if  you 
cannot  convince  yourself,  drop  the  subject.  Do 
not  try  to  "  put  over  "  anything. 

10.  Tell  the  truth. 


voices  of  some  men  jar  hirn.  He 
looks  back  with  fond  regret  to  the 
happy  days  on  the  road  when  he 
traveled  from  place  to  place,  shaking 
hands  with  his  friendly  customers 
and  when  he  received  only  nice  let- 
ters from  his  house  congratulating 
h'im  upon  'his  success  as  a  salesman. 
Something  is  wrong  with  the  world. 
\\'hat  is  it?  He  goes  home  at  night 
worried    and    tired.      For    the    first 


thne  he  is  irritabe  and  cross  with 
his  wife  and  children.  What  is  the 
trouble?  Poor  fellow!  He  does 
not  know. 

ANALYZING    HIS  ATTITUDE 

Let  us  tell  just  what  the  trouble 
is  with  Mr.  Newman.  On  the 
road  he  has  led  a  life  of  freedom. 
He  has  led  the  individualistic  life. 
He  vas  neve--  »hrown  in  contact 
with  the  customers  close 
enough  to  feel  their  angu- 
larities. He  has  brushed 
wits  with  them  for  onlv 
fleeting  moments  at  a 
time.  Now  he  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  house 
and  he  is  up  against  OR- 
GANIZATION. Organ- 
ization submerges  the  in- 
dividual and  is  a  melting 
pot,  where  the  personal 
unit  is  lost  and  must 
coalesce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  When  Mr. 
Newman  becomes  a  part 
of  the  organization,  he  re- 
ceives the  added  strength 
of  other  men.  but  lie  alsj 
must  relinquish  certain 
individual  liberties  of  his 
own  to  this  great  power. 

The  World  War  more 
than  an\-thing  else  demon- 
strated this  poiver  of  or- 
i/atiication.  Through  or- 
ganization German  y 
fought  the  world  for  five 
years.  Through  organiza- 
tion she  was  beaten.  The 
thinkers  of  the  world  now 
realize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  organization  is 
such   a   tremendous   factor 

in  moilern  life  that  it  may 

be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  or  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  to  humanity.  In  its  present 
form,  organization  is  but  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  of  the  oldest  forces  in 
the  world. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  the  first 
organization  was  the  family.  After 
a  while,  as  man  developed,  we  had 
the  organization  of  the  tribe;  then 
the  organization  of  the  state,  and, 
finallv,    the    organization    of    several 
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states,   fomiing   a    federation,    such, 
for  instance,  as  the  United  States. 

As  years  have  passed  and  as  man 
has  become  more  wise,  more  far- 
sighted  anil  more  civihzed,  organiza- 
tion has  continued  to  grow  until,  in 
the  recent  World  \\'ar  we  had  a 
terrific  conflict  with  an  organization 
that  had  for  its  object  world  dom- 
ination by  one  people.  Now  the 
thinkers  of  the  world  realize  that, 
unless  we  have  international  organi- 
zation to  control  the  fighting  im- 
pulses of  nations,  we  are  apt  to  have 
no  end  of  wars  between  nations 
fighting  each  other.  That  is  what 
the  League  of  Nations  means.     Or- 


ganization today  carries  the  world's 
big  loads.  It  is  only  through  its 
great  cohesive  force  that  the 
achievement  of  big  undertakings  is 
to-day  possible.  Consider  where 
and  how  the  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  and  the  great  businesses 
built  up  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
This  has  been  done  b_\-  organization. 
What  is  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration? Nothing  but  a  carefully 
organized  combination  or  association 
of  many  steel  interests.  What  is 
the  Standard  Oil  Company?  Noth- 
ing but  a  careful,  ever-growing, 
paintaking  organization  of  certain  oil 
interests. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Wool- 
worth  5-and-io-cent  stores?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  chain  drug 
stores  ?  What  is  the  proposed  devel- 
opment in  the  hardware  line  of  Win- 
chester stores  ?  It  is  all  nothing  but 
the  evolution  of  organization,  organ- 
ization being  the  concentrated  power, 
intelligence,  initiative,  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  many  minds  instead 
of  one. 

Napoleon  had  fourteen  marshals, 
no  two  of  them  alike  in  type,  each 
valuable  to  him  for  some  one  dis- 
tinct quality  in  which  he  excelled. 
There  was  the  intrepid  Ney — "the 
bravest  of  the  brave" — the  chivalric 
Murat,  the  bold  and  careful  Soult, 
the  rock-fast  MacDonald,  the  tem- 
pestuous Junot,  the  impetuous 
Lannes,  the  fearless  Angerau  and 
the  methodical  Berthier.  Taken 
singly,  no  one  of  these  would  have 
made  a  great  organization,  but  the 
harmonious  union  and  blending  of 
all  their  strong  qualities  made  the 
greatest  military  machine  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  As  in  the 
military  organization,  so  in  business. 

INTO  A  NEW  LIFE 

.Some  man  knows  how  to  do  a 
thing  better  than  any  one  else.  He 
sees  clearer.  He  works  harder.  His 
judgment  is  sounder.  He  has 
greater  imagination,  more  tact.  He 
makes  fewer  mistakes.  He  there- 
fore earns  larger  profits  and  has  less 
waste.  Another  man  has  the  peculiar 
ability  to  select  other  men  for  his 
purposes  and  teach  them  how  to  do 
things  according  to  his  ideas.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  multiplying  himself. 
Others  learn  from  him  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  turn,  he  absorbs  the 
knowledge  of  others.  Here  we  have 
the  beginning  of  organization.  The 
business  is  planned  and  then  the 
plans  are  worked  out  with  the  great- 
est care,  each  doing  his  part  and  all 
working  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Men  are  selected  for  their  peculiar" 
fitness  to  carry  out  certain  parts  of 
the  work.  For  their  common  success 
these  men  work  together.  Each  man 
gains  and  each  man  gives  up,  the 
"rights"  of  one  ending  where  the 
"rights"  of  the  others  begin.  When 
they  do  this  taking  and  giving  away 
in  the  proper  spirit  we  call  it  cooper- 
ation, and  cooperation  is  the  great- 
est constructive  force  in  the  world. 

We  see  this  illustrated  forcibly  in 
the  difference  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  .States  and  Canada.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  we 
have  certain  principles  of  govern- 
ment. We  hold  these  principles  as 
being  above  and  superior  to  any  indi- 
\-idual.  We  want  to  know  for  what 
principle  a  candidate  stands.     Politi- 
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cal  parties  have  to  give  us  a  platform 
and  we  support  one  party  or  the 
other  as  we  believe  the  organization 
of  this  party  will  work  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  go\ernment  in  which  we  be- 
lieve. As  our  country  is  governed  by 
the  majority  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  get  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  they  want  or  that  they  de- 
serve. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mexico,  out 
of  fourteen  million  people,  only  three 
million  can  read  or  write.  There 
are  three  Indians  to  one  white  man. 
There  is  naturally  a  lack  of  ideals 
and  an  entire  lack  of  adherence  to 
any  set  of  principles  of  government. 
In  the  place  of  principles  the  Mexi- 
can has  one  thing — love  for  an  indi- 
vidual chief.  In  other  words,  the 
intelligent  North  American  stands 
for  an  organized  government,  which 
will  govern  the  way  he  wishes  to  be 
governed,  while  the  best  a  poor, 
ignorant  Mexican  has  is  the  old 
tribal  custom  of  following  a  certain 
chief,  who  is  responsible  to  no  one 
but  himself,  and  is  free  to  shift  his 
preferences  and  prejudices  from  day 
to  day  as  it  pleases  his  caprice. 

So,  unconsciously,  when  the  suc- 
cessful salesman  comes  into  the 
house  he  steps  from  a  life  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  personal  loyalty 
to  a  certain  chief  or  sales  manager 
into  the  complicated  machinei-y  of 
many  departments  and  many  inter- 
ests of  an  organized  business  with 
its  many  side  currents  and  eddies. 
In  this  situation  Mr.  Newman  can 
not  dispose  of  matters  by  writing 
one  letter  to  his  house,  as  when  he 
was  a  salesman.  He  comes  in  con- 
tact with  many  men  and  is  in  such 
close  contact  with  them  from  day  to 
day  that  unless  he  is  careful  he  will 
be  tempted  to  make  close  friends 
with  some  and  be  persuaded  to  form 
a  dislike  for  others.  In  every  house 
there  are  certain  cliques  and  if  our 
new  sales  manager  is  wise  he  will 
not  become  a  part  of  any  one  of 
them.  The  idea  of  cliques  is  to  de- 
stroy, undermine,  thwart  and  throw 
the  smother  blanket  over  the  other 
fellow,  and  this  breeds  hate,  malice, 
treachery,  meanness  and,  ultimately, 
disintegration  of  an  organization. 

Quarreling  with  associates,  and 
intrigues  against  them,  does  neither 
party  to  the  transaction  any  good. 
If  he  cannot  help,  only  a  fool  will 
deliberately  hurt  another.  Return 
good  for  evil  wherever  you  can  and 
}-ou  disarm  your  assailant  and  pun- 
ish him  more  than  you  can  by  all 
the  revenge  you  may  be  able  to  take 
out  of  his  hide — his  own  conscience 
will   make  him   feel   debased   in  his 


own    esteem    as    well    as  that  of  all 
men. 

You  recall  the  case  of  Aristides, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks 
who,  on  the  testimony  of  Themi- 
stocles,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  was 
unjustly  sent  into  banishment  for 
ten  years  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
a  political  offense  which  he  never 
committed  and  of  which  the  Greeks 
later  acknowledged  he  was  never 
guilty.  Subsequently  when  Themi- 
stocles  was  on  trial  for  a  similar 
offense  and  Aristides  was  asked  to 
testify  against  him,  he  refused,  say- 
ing:   "He  is  my  'brother  man;  if  I 
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cannot  do  him  good,  I  shall  never  do 
him  evil." 

Aristides  had  the  victory  corpuscle 
and  we  now  realize  it. 

The  sales  manager  who  is  wise 
will  not  only  steer  clear  of  cliques, 
but  will  try  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences between  those  who  form  them. 
In  this  way,  he  proves  his  own 
strength  of  character  and  thereby 
strengthens  his  own  hands — with  all 
working  together  behind  and  with 
him,  he  is  sure  to  accomplish  more 
than  if  his  fellow  workers  are  divid- 
ed and  some  of  them  pulling  against 
him. 
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George  Washington  did  this  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  started  quarrel- 
hng  among  themselves.  When  Lin- 
coln was  President,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasui7, 
wanted  to  run  the  President  and 
when  Lincoln  would  not  let  him, 
got  sore  and  began  to  make  trouble. 
Lincoln  only  smiled — he  refused  to 
make  reprisal — made  peace  instead 
by  naming  Chase  for  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Where  there  was  an  enemy  there 
now  was  a  friend.  How  much  sooner 
the  late  war  might  have  been  termi- 
nated had  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
in  its  earlier  stages  worked  with 
more  harmony  we  do  not  know,  but 
some  of  us  think  greater  co-ordina- 
tion might  have  cut  it  much  shorter 
and  saved  many  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  treasure. 

Fighting  between  fellow  workers 
never  has  paid  a  divitlend  and  ne\er 
will. 

.\fter  a  while,  if  ]\Ir.  Xewman  has 
good  judgment,  a  clear  mind,  tact 
and  diplomacy,  out  of  his  first  feel- 
ing of  chaos  will  emerge  a  certain 
order.  He  will  learn  why  certain 
men  stand  together.  He  will  ana- 
lize  the  methods  of  different  men. 
He  will  study  the  lines  along  which 
the  business  is  being  developed,  the 
policies,  aims,  and  aspirations  of  its 
executives.  He  will  study  the  gen- 
eral field  in  which  the  business  is 
working.  If  he  is  a  thinker  he  will 
decide  that  certain  things  are  good 
and  other  things  are  bad.  If  he  is 
a  really  high  grade  man  his  mind 
will  be  more  taken  with  these  prin- 
ciples than  with  the  petty  jealousies 
and  squabbles  of  his  neighbors. 

He  will  see  the  great  opportunities 
in  the  business.  If  he  is  a  born 
organizer  he  will  realize  that  by  tact 
and  diplomacy,  by  careful  handling 
of  other  men  around  him,  he  can 
bring  to  pass  some  of  the  things 
that  he  believes  will  be  for  the  good 
of  the  business.  He  will  not  antag- 
onize any  one,  but  seek  to  win  the 
cooperation  and  good-will  of  all  and 
utilize  them  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

Then,  if  he  is  intended  to  be  a  real- 
ly great  business  man,  he  will  develop 
a  certain  religious  business  frenzy. 
The  success  or  development  of  the 
business  will  be  on  his  mind  day  and 
night.  He  will  become  so  enamored 
with  the  business  game  that  no  other 
game  will  compare  with  it  in  the  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  he  gets  out  of  his 
office  hours. 

That  is  why  I  have  often  said  that 
most  unusually  great  business  men 
are  just  a  little  crazy.  I  mean  by 
that  that  thev  are  abnormal.     Thev 


are  abnormal  because  all  of  their 
powers  of  concentration  are  centered 
on  the  success  of  the  business.  I 
tould  name  a  long  list  of  successful 
business  men  in  this  country  and 
almost  every  one  of  them  are  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect. 

Now,  my  friend,  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  others  in  this  series,  has 
been  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  man  who  has  an  intense  de- 
sire to  make  an  unusual  success  in 
business.  Some  of  these  may  not 
need  this  advice.  Some  may  not 
agree  with  it.  I  have  received  a  lot 
of  letters  differing  with  my  last  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  matrimony. 
Some  of  these  letters  have  been  very 
indignant.  The  trouble  is  that  these 
writers  have  forgotten  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  writing  for  the  average 
\oung  man  who  leads  the  normal 
life  and  possibly  will  never  get  to- 
gether $10,000  of  his  own  at  one  time 
in  his  entire  existence.  I  am  not 
writing  to  the  average  man  who  is 
satisfied  with  things  average  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  average  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  All  of  these  ar- 
ticles have  been  written  to  the  super 
young  man — to  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  get  ahead,  to  rise  up  in  the 
business — in  a  word,  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  concern.  ' 

Mr.  Newman,  the  new  sales  man- 
ager, is  this  type  of  young  man. 
After  his  first  uncomfortable  year 
getting  acclimated  in  his  new  job  he 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  organ- 
ization. Why?  Because  he  is  learn- 
ing more  about  the  business  than  any 
one  else  knows.  He  has  his  facts  at 
his  finger's  ends.  Not  only  that  but 
he  has  studied  the  people  around  him 
and  he  knows  the  peculiarities  of  all 
of  his  associates.  His  training  as  a 
salesman  has  developed  in  him  un- 
usual powers  of  persuasion.  When 
b.e  attends  sales  meetings  he  not  only 
comes  provided  with  facts  but  he 
knows  how  to  present  these  facts 
clearly,  concisely,  and  in  an  interest- 
ing manner. 

He  has  also  learned  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  enemies  and  that  ene- 
mies frequently  trip  us  at  the  most 
inopportune  moments.  He  has  re- 
alized the  value  of  friends.  He  has 
extended  his  acquaintance,  and  in- 
iluence,  not  only  in  the  business  but 
outside  of  the  business.  He  knows 
men  and  women  of  importance.  He 
has  learned  to  be  a  good  sport  and 
when  he  loses  out  on  a  proposition 
he  accepts  his  defeat  with  good  na- 
ture, but  if  he  thinks  he  is  right,  he 
never  quits. 

The  victory  is  not  lost ;  it  is  sim- 
plv  postponed.  He  cooperates  with 
others  because  he,  in  turn,   realizes 


the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  he 
knows  the  tmie  wm  come  when  he  al- 
so will  want  others  to  cooperate  with 
him.  The  great  truth  has  dawned 
upon  him  that  to  be  successful  in 
business  you  must  be  a  teacher  and 
day  after  day  he  is  teaching  others 
to  do  things  as  he  thinks  they  should 
be  done.  Naturally,  he  is  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  realizes  that  he  must  take  care  of 
his  health,  so  he  cultivates  certain 
outtloor  sports. 

He  does  not  waste  his  strength  and 
energy  in  dissipation.  He  gives  the 
greatest  care  to  himself  physically. 
Realizing  the  wear  antl  tear,  waste 
and  loss  produced  by  disagreeable  or 
unhappy  surroundings,  he  does  his 
best  to  bring  about  cheerful  working 
conditions  around  him. 

THE  THRKE-FOLD  RULE 

His  rule  of  life  may  be  said  to  be 
to  love,  laugh  and  labor.  Knowing 
his  own  weaknesses  and  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  he  is  charitable  with 
those  who  fall  by  the  wayside.  He 
is  always  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  fellow  wh(j  is  down.  He 
believes,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion,  that  it  is  always 
his  duty  to  help  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  help  themselves. 

We  all  need  help,  including  Mr. 
Newman.  To  help  another  is  con- 
structive. It  serves  mankind  and 
makes  the  world  glad  that  we  are 
here,  (jiven  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity, through  our  help,  the  man 
we  aid  may  make  us  famous  and  re- 
membered not  alone  for  what  we  did 
for  ourselves,  but  for  what  we  did 
for  others. 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  many 
historic  proofs,  including  that  of  Sir 
Humpihry  Davy  and  Michael  Far- 
aday. 

"Pepys,"  said  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
one  day  to  the  curator  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  'Syhat  am  I  to  do?  Here 
is  a  letter  from  a  young  man  named 
Faraday;  he  has  been  attending  my 
lectures  and  wants  me  to  get  him 
employment  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
What  can  you  do?" 

"Do?"  replied  Pepys.  "Put  him 
to  wash  bottles;  if  he  is  good  for 
anything,  he  will  do  it  directly;  if  he 
refuses,  he  is  good  for  nothing." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Davy,  "we  must 
try  him  at  something  better  than  that. 
Therewith  .Sir  Davy  wrote  this  let- 
ter to  the  managers  of  the  institution 
— for  a  young  man  he  had  met  but 
once  and  who  was  practically  a 
stranger  to  him: 

"Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  the  hon- 
or to  inform  the  managers  that  he 
has  found  a  person  who  is  anxious  to 
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occupy  the  situation  in  the  institution 
lately  filled  by  William  Payne.  His 
name  is  Michael  Faraday.  He  is  a 
youth  of  2.2  years  of  age.  His  hab- 
its seem  good,  his  disposition  active 
and  cheerful  and  his  manner  intelli- 
gent. It  would  gratify  me  if  the 
managers  will  give  him  employ- 
ment." 

Faraday  got  the  job  and  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  record  that  up  to  his 
death  he  was  probably  the  greatest 
chemist  that  had  ever  lived.  As  evi- 
dence that  he  had  the  stuff  of  which 
real  men  are  made,  the  last  chemical 
experiment  recorded  in  his  book, 
found  at  the  time  of  his  death,  bears 


the  No.  16,043.  Think  of  such  a 
worker — 16,043  experiments  for  the 
advancenient  of  human  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Newman  develops  broadness 
of  view.  To  win,  men  need  breath. 
He  often  thinks  of  the  time  when  he 
was  told  as  a  young  man  that  the 
man  who  builds  a  wall  around  his 
own  home  does  two  things — while  he 
walls  the  other  fellow  out,  he  walls 
himself  in.  Therefore,  he  does  not 
believe  too  much  in  walls  and  lim- 
its. He  has  confidence  enough  in  his 
own  power,  never  to  be  afraid  of 
giving  another  power. 
He  realizes  that  rules  and  regiila- 
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has  won  well-merited  rfcognitiori  as  an  in- 
dividual to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  family 
and  in  the  community.  His  growing  adver- 
tising importance  in  connection  with  big 
business  has  resulted  in  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  definite  campaigns  by  national 
advertisers  to  cover  the  boy-field.  Results  have  always 
exceeded  expectations,  as  they  have  discovered  first- 
hand that  the  boy's  natural  persistency  in  acquiring 
what  he  wants  becomes  translated  into  a  tremendous 
Buying-influence,  of  wliich  the  advertiser  gets  the  full 
benefit. 


Because   THE  BOYS'   WORLD  (of    the 

four  boys'  papers)  is  the  one  NATIONAL 
Weekly  in  this  responsive  field,  you  are 
sure  of  a  timeliness  and  frequency  to  your 
sales   message    not  elsewhere  available. 

Because  our  400,000  Uve  boys— with  their  enthusiasm, 
their  100%  Consumer-value  and  their  all-round  impor- 
tance in  400,000  desirable  homes— rejiresent  half  the 
available  boy-circulation,  THE  BOYS'  WORLD  enables 
you  literally  to  double  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
your  campaign  in  the  boy-field. 
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tioiis  in  business  are  necessary,  but 
he  does  not  lo\e  rules  and  regulations 
just  for  their  own  sake.  The  man 
in  whom  he  delights  is  the  man  M'ho 
like  himself,  loves  the  business  for 
its  own  sake — who  loves  to  work  for 
the  business  and  to  see  it  develop. 

The  man  he  dislikes  most  is  the 
shirker  and  the  panhandler  who  is 
on  the  ship  and  expects  to  be  carried 
over,  but  who  wishes  to  do  just  as 
little  work  as  possible  on  the  pas- 
sage. He  realizes  fully  that  in  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  now  organized,  there 
can  never  be  exact  justice  for  every 
one,  but  it  is  his  desire  to  see  that 
this  ideal  of  justice  to  all  is  approach- 
ed just  as  nearly  as  possible.  In 
his  heart  he  despises  bluffers  and 
those  who  make  believe  and  pretend 
— those  who  tr^-  to  get  by  with  well- 
made  excuses. 

He  develops  a  love  of  truth  and 
when  men  in  his  department  tell 
him  that  they  just  simply  for- 
,got,  he  understands  because  he  has 
forgotten  a  lot  himself,  but  when 
they  put  up  some  well-planned  ex- 
cuse he  makes  a  mental  reservation. 

THE  "success"  attitude 

The  years  roll  by,  as  they  always 
do.  Mr.  Newman  has  made  good. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  leader  among 
men.  He  leads  men  because  they 
trust  his  judgment  and  believe  in 
him.  .Vbove  all  things  in  his  busi- 
ness career,  he  values  his  word.  His 
word  for  him,  is  the  basis  of  his 
character.  If  he  gives  his  word  the 
matter  is  settled. 

He  has  developed  a  fine  loyalty  to 
the  business  itself.  He  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  working  for  any  individual 
in  the  business.  He  is  working  for 
an  abstract  thing  and  that  is  the  busi- 
ness. 

He  talks  to  other  men  under  him 
not  about  working  for  him,  but  of 
uniting  with  him  and  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  business  itself.  He 
looks  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  days  when  he  was  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  is  always  glad  to  meet 
his  old  customers  and  talk  over  old 
times. 

A  few  gray  hairs  are  in  his  mus- 
tache and  he  is  turning  white  just 
over  the  temples. 

He  now  has  a  good  block  of  stock 
in  the  business. 

He  has  money  on  deposit  in  the 
bank.  Who  knows,  some  of  these 
days  he  may  become  a  director  in 
the  company?  Already,  the  old  man 
at  the  head  of  the  business  has  an 
eye  on  him. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  the 
pleasant  position  he  now  enjoys  in 
life  does  not  pay  in  a  large  measure 
for  many  of  liis  early  privations. 
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Isn't  it  better  possibly  if  he  post- 
poned marrying  a  few  years,  giving 
himself  more  time  to  devote  to  study 
and  getting  started? 

Mr.  Newman  is  the  perfected 
flower  of  evolution.  He  has  pleas- 
ant manners.  He  is  an  agreeable  per- 
son to  meet,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eye  that 
would  not  lead  you  to  trifle  with  him 
over-much.  He  has  learned  the 
world  pretty  well.  He  has  seen  its 
ups  and  downs,  but  he  has  not  be- 
come embittered  or  pessimistic. 

Like  Abou  Ben  Adam  in  the  poem, 
although  he  knows  his  fellow  man 
and  his  frailties,  he  still  loves  him. 
Throughout  the  business  he  is  recog- 
nized as  being  broad-gauged  and  lib- 
eral, but  perhaps  a  little  stern  with 
habitual  offenders.  Sometimes  he  'S 
just  a  little  slow  to  anger  and  often 
his  associates  think  he  is  just  a  lit- 
tle too  good-natured.  He  often 
laughingly  answers  them,  reminding 
them  of  Paul's  admonition  "to  be  as 
wise  as  a  serpent  but  as  gentle  as  a 
dove."  —  Copyright,  1920,  Topics 
Publishing  Co.  Reprinted  from 
Drug  Topics. 


maintain  a  business,  that  fact  of  it- 
self is  a  guaranty  to  me  that,  in  his 
own  interest  and  following  out  his 
own  ambition  he  will  give  me  every 
practical  service  and  do  ever)'thing 
possible  to  maintain  and  enlarge  his 
reputation  in  my  irtind.  And,  still 
further,  if  there  are  two  concerns 
who  measure  up  50-50  on  all  the 
foregoing  factors,  there  is  still  a  fur- 
ther influence  governing  my  prefer- 
ence for  doing  business  with  one  or 
the  other.  That  last  factor  is  the 
greater  pleasure  I  may  derive  from 
doing  business  with  one  man  or  one 


The  Psychology  of  the 
"Indoor  Poster" 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

air!"  But  what  may  appear  to  be 
"hot  air"  on  a  very  superficial  anal- 
ysis will  prove  to  be  the  finest  kind  of 
selling  sense  on  a  little  deeper  study 
of  the  question :  What  determines 
where  I  buy  my  goods  and  services? 
When  we  undertake  to  promote  a 
business  we  don't  get  very  far  unless 
we  realize  that  every  sale  involves 
more  than  an  order  for  the  transfer 
of  goods.  To  take  a  simple  illustra- 
tion, I  may  want  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
woolens  and  I  know  veiy  well  that 
a  dishonest  manufacturer  who  w-ill 
pay  attention  to  the  ti-immings  and 
the  things  I  can  see  can  easily  enough 
impose  upon  me  as  to  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  suit  he  sells  me. 
Knowing  this,  when  I  come  to  buy 
the  suit  I  take  into  account  other  fac- 
tors than  its  appearance  on  the  floor 
of  the  store  where  I  buy.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  be  swayed  by  my  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  seller.  In  the  second 
place,  I  will  be  influenced  by  my  opin- 
ion of  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
the  seller  to  make  good  later  any  de- 
fects that  are  not  apparent  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  Furthermore,  if  the  sell- 
er has  made  me  feel  that  he  is  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  to  build  up  and 
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store  rather  than  another. 

HOW  PERSONALITY  COUNTS 

These  things  need  only  to  be  stated 
for  any  man  with  common  sense  to 
realize  that  they  are  vital  factors  in 
the  sale  of  goods  or  services.  The 
same  hard-headed  individual  who 
will  tell  an  advertising  man  that  his 
customers  will  buy  wherever  they 
can  buy  cheapest,  regardless  of  ad- 
vertising, can  find  the  contradiction 
of  his  theorj'  right  at  the  heart  of  his 
own  business — in  the  problems  of 
financing  it  and  his  relations  with  the 
banks.      He   knows    very    well   that 


"Making  Dad  Like  It" 

"Not  long  ago  I  came  back  to  the  old  farm  to  be- 
come a  partner  with  my  father. 

"I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  some  old-fash- 
ioned ideas,  but  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  he 
told  me  he  didn't  believe  in  farm  papers — and 
didn't  want  them  in  the  house. 

"I  knew,  too,  that  this  was  simply  prejudice. 

"So  I  subscribed  for  your  paper  and  was  aston- 
ished to  see  him  pick  up  the  first  copy  when  it  came. 
I  watched  him  closely,  and  saw  that  he  was  soon 
reading  the  entire  paper  through. 

"Now  he  is  the  first  to  get  the  paper  when  it 
comes — and  first  to  grumble  if  it's  late.  .  .  ." 


This  letter  came  to  the  editor  of  Capper's  Farmer 
and  only  reinforces  our  conviction  that  when  a 
paper  has  a  real,  definite,  serious  mission  its  sub- 
scribers readily  recognize  its  real  worth. 

And  advertisers,  who  realize  how  an  intensive 
interest  in  the  editorial  columns  reacts  most  favor- 
ably to  the  advertising  columns,  are  glad  enough  to 
have  their  sales  message  in  that  kind  of  a  paper. 

Begin  this  fall  to  put  your  advertising  message  in 
the  hands  of  the  more-than-seven-hundred-thousand 
farm  homes  reached  each  month  by  Capper's  Farmer 
— and  see  what  it  means  in  the  sale  of  your  goods. 

Most  advertisers  know  that  Capper's  Farmer,  to- 
gether with  the  other  sections  of  the  Capper  Farm 
Press,  cover  in  a  very  effective  and  economical  way 
the  'World's  Greatest  Farm  Market— the  Midwest. 
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banks  consider  men,  in  giving  credit, 
quite  as  much  as  thej-  do  material  as- 
sets. Investors  who  are  wise  are  a 
good  deal  more  likely  to  bet  on  the 
jockey  than  they  are  on  the  horse. 
The  master  of  all  financial  men,  the 
late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  the  great 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  in 
extending  credit  or  financing  a  busi- 
ness, the  character,  ability  and  repu- 
■  tation  of  the  manager  is  the  first  and 
greatest  consideration. 

If  the  factor  of  personality  plays 
so  great  a  part  in  the  problem  of 
financing,  it  plays  no  less  a  part  in 
the  problem  of  selling,  and,  therefore, 
of  advertising.  And  it  plays  an  espe- 
cially important  part  in  the  problem 
of  selling  and  advertising  that  the  lo- 
cal bank  and  the  local  merchant  have 
to  meet.  That  is  the  great  reason 
why  the  art  calender,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  personality  ad- 
vertisements, occupies  its  great  and 
dominating  position  in  the  field  of  lo- 
cal advertising. 

Consider  the  position  of  the  local 
merchant  and  the  local  banker.  In 
most  cases,  as  between  two  mer- 
chants, there  is  frequently  no  de- 
monstrable advantage  in  the'goods  of 
one  over  the  goods  of  the  other.  In 
many  cases  all  local  merchants  han- 
dle standard  brands  at  fi.xed  prices, 
and  any  competition  between  them  is 
a  competition  on  service  and  person- 
ality. In  the  case  of  banks,  the  real 
selling  point  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
service  and  personality.  In  the  se- 
curing of  accounts  the  question  of 
safety  is  the  big  selling  point  for  the 
people  who  are  going  to  use  a  bank, 
and  this  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
their  money  will  be  safe  with  any 
given  bank  is  based  four-square  up- 
on their  real  opinion  as  to  the  effici- 
ency and  honesty  of  the  banker— in 
other  words,  his  personality. 

A  BANKING  ESSENTI.\L 

In  the  case  of  the  banker  there  is 
the  further  consideration  of  enlisting 
new  money  in  deposits  and  making 
new  customers.  Arguments  for  sav- 
ing help  and  explanations  of  how  a 
bank  can  serve  also  help.  But.  back 
of  such  educational  appeals,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  banker  looms  as  the 
big  factor  in  creating  new  business. 
The  banker  who  is  accessible  and  af- 
fable, the  banker  who  seems  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  his  commun- 
ity and  of  all  who  live  there  is  him- 
self the  greatest  advertisement  for 
bringing  people  into  the  bank  to  seek 
advice  and  help. 

If  personality  is  so  big  a  factor  in 
local  selling,  how  is  it  going  to  be  as 
great  a  factor  in  local  advertising? 
You   can't   advertise   personality  by 


talk.  You  can't  demonstrate  it  by  ar- 
gument. Big  claims  are  made  every 
day  that  count  for  nothing — readers 
of  such  advertisements  put  them 
down  as  commonplace  boasting.  Per- 
sonality must  be  demonstrated.  It  is 
exhibited  in  action.  In  advertising, 
the  art  calender  is  the  great  medium 
for  accomplishing  this  end,  because 
sending  a  calendar  is  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy and  a  personal  gift,  as  well  as 
an  implication  of  high  standards  on 
the  part  of  the  sender  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  quality  of  the  calendar  it- 
self. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  points  in  :i 
simple  way.  The  bank  in  my  town 
publishes  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  to  indicate  that  it  wel- 
comes depositors  and  appreciates 
their  business.  I  may  or  may  not  see 
that  advertisement.  If  the  bank 
sends  me  an  art  calendar,  howe\er, 
I  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  and  the  bank 
puts  across  its  claim  to  appreciate 
business  by  an  act  of  appreciation 
rather  than  a  statement ;  for  a  cal- 
endar good  enough  to  be  a  gracious 
gift  is  actual  proof  of  appreciation, 
and  the  imjn-ession  is  made  upon  me 
in  a  way  absolutely  impossible  to  ac- 
complish by  mere  words. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  further 
point.  In  the  first  place,  the  bank  has 
shown  that  it  appreciates  my  busi- 
ness and  would  appreciate  any  other 
business  I  can  influence  its  way.  The 
bank  has  advertised  its  personality  as 
not  cold,  unapproachable,  stiff,  but 
warm  and  responsive  in  business 
transactions.  Rut  it  has  done  more 
than  that.  By  sending  the  calendar, 
it  has  entered  into  a  more  or  less  per- 
sonal contact  with  me  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  let- 
ter or  a  circular  or  a  booklet.  .Vll 
these  things  are  merely  meant  to  be 
read  and  thrown  away,  but  a  calen- 
dar is  meant  to  be  kept  and  to  give 
pleasure  where  it  hangs,  as  well  as 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Therefore, 
the  bank  has  provided  me  with  an  au- 
tomatic reminder  that  it  regards  me 
as  a  human  being  and  not  a  mere 
source  of  business,  and  the  fact  that 
the  calendar  goes  up  on  mv  wall 
serves  to  perjietuate  the  favorable 
impression  made  at  the  moment  of 
its  receipt.  In  other  words,  the  bank 
has  not  only  advertised  its  personal- 
ity, but  has  established  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  a  personal  representati\"e 
right  in  my  home  or  office. 

WHAT  THE  CALENDAR  REVEALS 

And  now,  finally,  we  come  to  a 
point  which  is  rather  subtle  and  hard 
to  convey,  but  it,  in  fact,  the  chief 
reason  why  the  art  calendar  is  the 
great  means  of  advertising  personal- 
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ity.    If  I  want  to  let  you  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  I  am,  how  do  I  do  it  ? 
I  maj-  do  it  by  telling  you  my  per- 
sonal history  and  giving  you  refer- 
ences, but  if  I  have  the  opportunity, 
I  do  it  very  much  better  by  associat- 
ing with  you,  letting  you  know  what 
my  interests  are,  sharing  the  pleasure 
of  my  thoughts  and  experiences  with 
you.     If,  now,  I  choose  a  calendar 
to  represent  me,  I  cannot  fail  to  re- 
veal myself  in  some  measure,  in  the 
very  choice  of  the  picture  selected. 
If  you  have    received    for    several 
\ears    calendars    from   your   banker 
with     pictures     of    nature — pictures 
that  carry  you  out  in  imagination  to 
breezy  hilltoijs,  to  the  cool  seclusion 
and  peace  of  the  woodlands,  or  along 
the   brook,    making    you    wish   you 
could  drop  a  fly  into  that  beautiful 
pool  behind  the  rocks — the  banker  in 
such  a  case  has  done  more  than  send 
\ou  an  advertisement  or  a  gift.     He 
has  shared  with  you  a  human  inter- 
est,  and  has    made    himself    better 
known.    Take  the  local  retailer  who 
has  sent  to  his  customers  and  pros- 
pects pictures  reflecting  what  is  most 
beautiful  and  appealing  in  little  chil- 
dren— pictures  that  express  the  love 
of  the  mother  for  her  baby — can  you 
imagine  how  this  man  can  fail  to  im- 
press the  mothers  of  that  community 
with  this  glimpse  of  his  own  person- 
ality?    Don't  take  these  things  too 
lightly.    I  bought  a  house  some  years 
ago   after   a  considerable  period   of 
hesitation  between  two  or  three  pro- 
positions.    It  came  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  advice  from  one  agent 
or  another.    One  of  the  agents  was  a 
man  whose  hobby  was  raising  flow- 
ers.    He  loved  flowers,  raised  them, 
talked  about   them,   and  gave   them 
away  to  the  neighbors,  and,  while  I 
didn't  notice  it,  in  some  way  or  other 
my  wife  did.    When  the  critical  mo- 
ment  came,  she  said:     "Mr.  Blank 
lo\es  flowers  and  I  think  it  is  usually 
safe  to  trust  a  man  who  does,  so  we 
had  better  take    his    advice."      My 
wife  claims  not  to  be  affected  by  ad- 
vertising— other  people  may  be  per- 
suatled  to  buy  this  or  that  by  pub- 
lished advertisements,  but  she  "never 
did  and  never  will."     So  she  says, 
but  the  subtle  advertisement  of  a  per- 
sonality became  the  determining  fac- 
tor with  her  in  the  largest  single  pur- 
chase of  her  life.     Every  good  busi- 
ness— and  especially  every  good  local 
business — is  built  around  a  personal- 
ity.    Calendar  advertising  gives  that 
personality  the    best    opportunity  to 
convey  its  quality  to  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Originally  coming  into  wide 
use  because  of  its  many  advantages 
as  a  sign — the  only  indoor  sign  that 
you  can  get  in  a  house — it  has  grown 
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to  be  a  selling  influence  of  even 
greater  power  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunitv  it  affords  for  gracious,  kindly, 
unobtrusive  friendliness  in  its  distrib- 
ution. A  philosopher  has  said:  "If 
you  want  to  have  friends,  be  one 
vourself."  Frienfis  gravitate  to 
friendly  people.  A  calendar  that  is 
really  worth  hanging,  that  real- 
Iv  gives  me  pleasure,  sent  to  my 
home,  expresses  nothing  if  it  does 
not  express  a  friendly  note  and,  even 
though  I  know  the  man  who  sent 
it  wants  my  business  and  sent  the 
calendar  to  remind  me  that  he  wants 
my  business,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  lit- 
tle ntore  cordial  toward  him  than  I 
coidd  possibly  have  felt  if  he  had 
sent  me  a  booklet  cataloguing  his  vir- 
tues and  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  his  establishment. 

NOT   PROPERLY  A  DEALER   HELP 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  the 
\ery  reasons  that  make  the  calendar 
an  ideal  medium  for  local  advertis- 
ing— the  very  fact  of  the  personality 
appeal  that  the  calendar  makes — are 
lost  to  a  degree  when  calendars  are 
used  by  national  advertisers  as  deal- 
ers' helps.  The  dealer  who  sends 
you  a  calendar  that  bears  the  trade- 
mark of  some  manufacturer  of  a 
commodity,  and  thereby  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  dealer  got  the  calen- 
dar for  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
from  his  manufacturer,  loses  the  fin- 
est flavor  that  his  advertisement 
ought  to  have.  He  is  the  man  who 
sends  you  a  gift  that  costs  nothing, 
and  therefore  is  worth  nothing  so  far 
as  winning  good  will  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  compliment  to  you  in 
getting  such  a  calendar.  It  does  not 
express  the  sender — it  expresses  the 
manufacturer.  If  I  were  a  local 
dealer,  not  only  would  I  refuse  to 
issue  any  calendar  except  my  own, 
but  no  manufacturer  could  get  me  to 
do  otherwise  even  if  he  actually  paid 
me  money  to  act  as  his  distributor. 
For  I  could  not  afford  to  give  up  to 
any  one  else  the  most  precious  ad- 
vertising space — for  me-— in  the 
world.  That  space  would  be  the  best 
position  that  the  finest  calendar  I 
could  buy  would  win  for  me  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  whose  good  will 
and  whose  purchases  are  the  measure 
of  my  business  success. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  place  of  the 
calendar  in  American  advertising  is 
a  great  deal  bigger  then  most  adver- 
tising men  imagine.  The  men  who 
analyze  adxertising  most  thoroughly 
are  naturally  those  men  interested  in 
great  advertising  campaigns  which 
can  be  put  over  on  a  national  scale. 
Their  study  and  their  conclusions  are 
addressed,  as  a  rule,  to  those  great 
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How  Chicago  Escaped 
Being  a  Village — 


IX/TILLIONS  of  tons  of  ice  surging  soiu..- 
^^ ^  ward  in  an  irresistible  flow!  Trees  up- 
rooted; mountains  leveled;  valleys  formed; 
the  sites  of  future  cities  fixed! 

But  for  The  Great  Ice  Age,  Chicago  might 
have  been  a  village — Minneapolis  and  Fall 
River  never  founded  —  Illinois  a  region  of 
stony  hills  instead  of  level  prairie. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  large 
scale  map  of  North  America  showing  the  con- 
tinental ice  sheet  during  The  Great  Ice  Age. 
Then  came  the  demand  for  such  a  map 
—and  RAt^D  M'^Nally  made  it!  Made  it 
with  the  same  expert  care  with  which  it  has 
made  more  than  6000  other  maps. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  that 
any  one  would  want  a  map  of  North  America 
During  The  Great  Ice  Age.  But  someone 
does.  _  The  very  unusualness  of  such  a  map  em- 
phasizes the  bigness  of  Rand  MCNally. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  map  for  every 
conceivable  purpose  is  made  here  at  Map 
Headquarters:— political  maps,  Biblical  maps, 
climatic  maps,  physical  maps,  historical  maps, 
classical  maps,  language  maps,  atlases,  globes 
and  map-tack  systems. 

Whenever  you  need  a  map,  for  whatever 
purpose,  think  of  Rand  MCNally.  Never 
before,  in  the  fifty  years  that  we  have  been 
in  business,  has  the  need  of  accurate  maps 
been  of  more  vital  importance  than  right  now. 


Rand  MCNally  Official 
AUTO  TRAILS  MAPS 

35c  each 


1920  Edition 

POR  Ihe  automobile  trip  which 
*■  you  are  planning,  the  new 
Rand  McNallv  Official  Aula 
Trails  Mapl  just  published  should 
be  your  guide.  They  solve  the 
problem  of  which  way  to  go  and 
always  keep  you  on  the  right  road. 


Rand  M^Nallv  Official  Auto 
Trails  iVa/ij  are  published  in  elev- 

entire  country  from  Nebraska  east 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from 
Kentucky  north  to  Canada. 


Map  Headquarters 

5,%  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago— 42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


BuyRand  MCNally  Official  Auto  Trails  Maps  From  Your  Dealer 
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advertisers  whose  names  you  see  in 
the  magazines  and  billboards  over  the 
country.  But  for  every  one  great 
national  advertiser  there  are  thou- 
sands of  business  men— small  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  local  bankers 
—who  are  taking  a  vital  part  in 
America's  business,  and  their  adver- 
tising in  the  aggregate  is  probably  the 


greatest  of  all  in  volume.  It  is  these 
business  men  that  the  calendar  is  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  serve  and,  to  the 
extent  that  personality  is  a  vital  sell- 
ing point  in  the  vast  field  of  local 
business,  to  that  extent  the  calendar 
is  unique  in  its  fitness  to  serve.  As 
a  result,  calendar  houses  that  really 
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combine  the  functions  of  the  printer 
"•ith  those  of  the  advertising  agency, 
already  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
advertising  profession,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  so  long  as  they  seek 
to  develop  business  based  on  the 
work  the  calendar  is  fitted  to  perform 
without  seeking  it  to  force  it  to  uses 
that  had  better  be  left  to  other  media 


The  chief  purpose  of  the  confer 
ence  is  to  simplify  and  standardize 
American  practice,  and  to  that  end 
It  urges  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers to  cease  the  use  of  synonymous 
abbreviations  and  quote  habitually  in 
the  terms  here  recommended,  fust  as 
far  as  these  terms  will  co\-er  the 
price  conditions  which  it  is  desired 
to  arrange  with  the  buyer. 

Variations  of  the  abbreviations 
recommended  in  other  sections  also 
are  in  more  or  less  conDmon  use 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
recommendations  of  the  conference 
apply  to  them  with  the  same  force 
as  to  those  cited  under  Section  i. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  are 
urged  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  con- 
fusion and  controversies  which  have 
arisen  have  sprung  in  part  from  the 
use  of  an  excessive  number  of  ab- 
breviated  forms  with  substantially 
similar  meanings,  as  well  as  from 
the  use  of  abbreviations  in  a  sense 
diflFerent_  from  their  original  mean- 
ings, or  in  an  application  not  origin- 
ally given  them  and  different  from 
the  sense  or  application  understood 
by  foreign  buyers. 

In  simplified  and  standardized 
practice  lies  the  best  hope  of  reduc- 
ing confusion  and  avoiding  contro- 
A'ers}'. 

The  conference  urges  upon  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  the  yen- 
great  importance  at  all  times  of  mak- 
ing their  intention  in  whatever  quo- 
tations they  employ  so  thoroughly 
clear  as  to  be  impossible  of  misun- 
derstanding or  misinterpretation.  It 
IS  much  better  to  take  the  time  and 
space  at  the  outset  to  make  the  quo- 
tation clearly  understood  than  to  be 
compelled  in  the  end  to  go  through 
vexatious  controversy  or  litigation, 
which  costs  not  only  time  and  ex- 
pense but  customers  as  well.  Mis- 
understandings can  best  be  avoided 
if  the  seller  will  formulate  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  his  sales  are  to  be 


Definitions  of  Foreign  Trade  Terms 

[Continuing  an  article  be.un  in  Jul.vlT  issue  of  "Advertising  &  Selling  "J 
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made,  and  will  see  that  the  foreign 
buyer  possesses  these  terms  of  sale 
when  considering  a  quotation.  The 
Items  which  may  be  included  in  such 
a  statement  deal  with:  delivery,  de- 
lays, partial  shipments,  shipping  in- 
structions, inspection,  claims,  dam- 
age, and  payment.  If  all  contingen- 
cies are  thus  covered  by  care- 
fully considered  conditions  of 
sale,  disputes  will  largely  be  nre- 
vented.  ' 

The  quotation  "F.  O.  B.    (named 

^'Tk   T? \  ^^-   O-  B.  New  York," 
i'.  U.  B.  New  Orleans,"  "R  O    B 
San  Francisco,"  is  often  used  by  in- 
land producers   and   distributors   to 
mean  merely  delivery  of  the  goods 
at    railwa}-    terminal     at    the    port 
named.    This  abbreviation  originated 
as  an  export  quotation  and  had  no 
application  to  inland  shipments.     It 
was  used  only  to  mean  delivery-  of 
the  goods  upon  an  overseas  vessel  at 
the  port  named.    That,  in  fact  is  the 
nieaning    universally    given    to    the 
phrase  among  foreigners,  and  is  the 
meaning    which    the    best    practice 
among  exporters  requires  it.  invari- 
ably  to  ha\'e.      But   because  of  the 
confusion  which  has  arisen  through 
the  use  of  that  form  with  a  differ- 
ent meaning  by  inland  producers  and 
distributors,   and   in   the  interest   o^ 
unmistakable  clarity,  the  conference 
most    strongly   urges    the    in\-ariable 
use  by  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  the  form  "F.  O  B   Ves- 
sel (named  port)."     This  adds  only 
one  word   to  the  abbreviated    form 
and  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
cannot    be   misunderstood.      It    also 
avoids    the    difficulty    which    might 
arise   among  foreigners   not   always 
w-ell  versed  in  American  geography, 
through    confusing    an    inlrnd    for- 
warding point  with  a  shipping  port 
at  seaboard.. 

The  conference  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  selling  "F.  A.  S.  Ves- 
sel" manufacturers  and  exporters 
should    be    careful    to    have    their 


agreements  with  buyers  cover  ex- 
plicitly the  question  of  responsibil- 
'ly  for  loss  after  goods  have  been 
delivered  on  the  wharf  or  alongside 
he  vessel  and  before  they  are  actu- 
ally loaded  on  the  ship.  There  is  no 
generally  established  practice  on  this 
point.  The  recommendation  of  the 
conference  in  the  definitions  of  re- 
sponsibility under  Section  7,  sets  up 
a  rule  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  standard 
practice. 

It  is  understood  that  the  provision 
ot  lighterage  covered  in  several  of 
these  recommendations  is  only  with- 
in the  usual  free  lighterage  limits  of 
the  port,  and  that  where  lighterage 
outside  such  limits  is  required  it  is 
for  buyer's  account. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  an- 
other particular,  attention  is  called 
tc  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
in  all  cases  in  making  weight  quota- 
tions. The  net  ton,  the  gross  ton 
and  the  metric  ton  all  diflfer  in 
\yeig1it.  Similarly  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  term  "hundred- 
weight" to  mean  either  100  pounds 
or  112  pounds.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
sufficient  to  quote  a  price  for  "ton" 
or  per  "hundredweight."  Instead 
the  conference  recommends  the  use 
of  the  terms  "ton  of  2,ooott).  "ton  of 
2,24oit3,"  or  "ton  of  2,204ft,"  etc 
whichever  intended. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  a 
carioad  lot  in  the  United  States 
means  the  quantity  of  the  particular 
commodity  in  question  necessary  to 
obtain  the  carioad  freight  rate' for 
transportation  on  American  rail- 
ways. This  quantity  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  commodity  and  also  varies 
111  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Certain  commodities,  being  more 
bulky  than  others,  the  minimum  car- 
load for  them  is  less  than  for  heavier 
products  occupying  less  space.  The 
load  required  may  range  anywhere 
from   12,000  to  90,000  pounds. 

Consequently     it     is      important, 
when    quoting   prices    applicable    to 
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to  carload  lots,  so  to  state  and  to 
specify  the  minimum  weight  neces- 
sary to  make  a  carload  lot  of  the  par- 
ticular commodity  for  the  particular 
shipment  in  question. 

The  conference  points  out  that  in 
quoting  "C.  &  F.,"  or  "C.  I.  F.,"  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  mov- 
ing large  quantities  of  material  by 
one  vessel  should  be  careful  to  as- 
certain in  advance  the  buyer's  ca- 
pacity to  take  delivery.  This,  be- 
cause, under  these  terms  and  as  a 
condition  of  making  the  freight  rate, 
transportation  companies  may  re- 
quire a  certain  rate  of  discharge  per 
day,  and  that  rate  of  discharge 
might  be  in  excess  of  the  buyer's 
capacity  to  take  delivery.  In  such 
event,  an  adjustment  with  the  trans- 
portation company  would  be  neces- 
sary, which  might  affect  the  freight 
rate  and,  consequently,  the  price  to 
be  quoted. 

The  conference  also  strongly 
urges  shippers  clearly  to  understand 
the  provisions  of  their  insurance 
protection  on  all  foreign  sales,  ir- 
respective of  the  general  terms  used 
thereon.  In  almost  all  cases  it 
should  be  possible,  when  making 
shipments  by  steamer,  to  obtain  in- 
surance giving  full  protection  from 
primary  shipping  points  to  desig- 
nated sea  port  delivery,  and  for  for- 
eign port  delivery.  As  ordinary  ma- 
rine insurance  under  F.  P.  A.  con- 
ditions, i.e.,  free  of  particular  aver- 
age, gives  no  protection  against  de- 
terioration and  for  damage  to  the 
merchandise  itself  while  in  transit, 
when  caused  by  the  recognized  haz- 
ards attending  such  risks,  shippers 
should  endeavor  in  all  cases  to  ob- 
tain insurance  under  W.  P.  A.  fS. 
P.  A.)  conditions,  i.e.,  with  partic- 
ular (subject  to  particular)  average, 
when  in  excess  of  the  customary 
franchise  of  3  to  5  per  cent.  Un- 
der such  form  of  insurance,  under- 
writers will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
claims  for  damages  when  these  ex- 
ceed the  stipulated  franchise. 

The  conference  points  out  that  in- 
asmuch as  fees  for  consular  invoices 
and  similar  items  are  arbitran' 
charges  fixed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, thev  are  not  included  in  the 
terms  of  C.  &  F.  or  C.  I.  F.  quo- 
tations, and  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  buyer  to  meet  them. 

Finally,  the  conference  strongly 
recommends,  as  n  most  effective 
measure  of  simplification,  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  quoting  for  export, 
as  far  as  possible,  either  "F.  A.  S. 
Vessel,"  "F.  O.  B.  Vessel,"  or  "C. 
I.  F."  Concentration  on  this  small 
list,  all  of  which  terms  are  readily 
imderstood  abroad  and  are  difficult 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


RUBBER!!! 

We're  not  stretching  the  point  a  particle  when  we  say  that 
in  most  of  the  thirteen  hundred  pulp  and  paper  mills  on 
this  continent,  the  purchase  of  rubber  goods  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  annual  budget. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  monthly  are  spent  on 
rubber  steam  hose,  deckle  straps,  macfine  hose,  fire  hose, 
rubber  covered  rolls,  packings,  belting  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  choice  about  the  use  of  rubber  in  the  paper 
mill — nothing  else  will  serve  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a 
choice  when  it  comes  to  buying — the  mill  man  orders  from 
the  manufacturer  he  has  learned  to  know  through  the 
pages  of  his  industrial  journal. 

Usually  that  means  through  the  pages  of  PAPER,  because 
this  publication  is  an  elastic  medium  that  stretches  enough 
to  completely  cover  the  entire  industry.     And  of  course 

there  is  a  real  come-back  from  advertising  in  our  pages 

returns  that  mean  sales  and  permanent,  profitable  bus- 
iness.   Ask  us  why. 

P^PER 

The  Production  Journal  of  the  Industry. 
471    FOURTH   AVE.,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


A  Guide  To  Foreign  Trade 

A  ready  reference  guide  to  imports  and 
exports,  shipping,  banking,  products, 
climate  and  other  conditions  in  every  for- 
eign market  is  provided  in  the  "Export- 
er's Gazetteer  of  Foreign  Markets,"  just 
issued  by  the  American  E.v porter  and 
compiled  by  that  publication's  research, 
editor,  Lloyd  R.  Morris. 

All  commercial  and  industrial  statistics 
and  weights  and  measures  have  been  con- 
verted into  dollars  and  into  American 
measurements,  making  facts  easily  availa- 
ble for  the  American  business  man.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  book 
of  this  kind  has  been  compiled  covering 
so  wide  a  scope. 

The  countries  of  the  world  have  been 
so  grouped  that  adjoining  markets  are 
found  together.  Under  each  coinitry  will 
lie  found  detailed  information  about  area 
and  population,  commerce,  production  and 


industrj-,  railroads,  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs, money  weights,  commercial  lan- 
guage, advertising  media,  shipping  routes, 
tariffs  and  consular  regulations. 


Big  Increase  in  Cigarettes 

.\ccording  to  Internal  Revenue  statist- 
ics, there  was  an  increase  of  1,185,177,029 
or  42.7  percent  in  the  number  of  cigar- 
ettes manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  May,  1920,  over  the  number  produced 
in  that  month  of  the  preceding  year.  Cig- 
arette production  in  May  of  this  year 
was  3,955,164,678. 

Tlie  output  of  cigars  was  676,227,828,  an 
increase  of  22.5  percent,  or  124,568.079. 
During  the  month  there  were  34,875,839 
pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco  pro- 
duced, a  gain  of  1,353,737  pounds,  or  4.6 
percent,  while  the  production  of  snuflf 
amounted  to  3,574,342  pounds,  a  gain  of 
586,037  pounds,  or  19.6  percent. 
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of  misinterpretation,  will,  it  is  felt, 
be  markedly  influential  in  avoiding 
confusion  and  controversy. 

The  conclusions  and  definitions 
set  forth  above  are  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  conference  which  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  nine 


of  the  great  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  interested 
in  foreign  trade.  Not  all  have  as 
yet  the  force  of  law  or  long  estab- 
lished practice;  but  it  is  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  conference 
that  these  recommendations  will  re- 
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ceive  such  adherence  on  the  part  of 
American  producers  and  distributor.? 
as  to  make  them  in  fact  the  standard 
American  jiractice.  And  it  is,  there- 
fore, expected  that  in  due  time  they 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  legal  au- 
thority. 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Discuss  Problems 
at    Ashville    Convention 


Association,  Now  Swollen  to  Membership  of  224, 
Hears  Brass  Tacks  Talks  on  Newsprint  and 
Advertising;     British    Ambassador    is    Speaker 


NEW  SPAPERDOM  on  t  h  e 
sunny  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  stands  united  for  ser\- 
ice  despite  wind,  rain,  Te.xas  tidal 
wave,  Arkansas  cyclone,  or  the  news- 
print paper  shortage. 

That  'is  the  word  that  comes  from 
the  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Newspapers  Publish- 
ers' Association  which  came  to  a 
close  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
the  end  of  a  three-da_\'  session  held 
at  the  (irove  Park  Inn,  Ash\ille, 
N.   C. 

\\  ith  224  members,  72  of  them 
new  this  year,  the  convention  went 
into  session  with  the  largest  asso- 
ciation enrollment  and  largest  at- 
tendance in  its  history.  Before  the 
gavel  rapped  out  adjournment  it 
had  listened  to  brass  tack  speech- 
es by  newspaper  men  and  advertis- 
ing men  with  real  messages  to  de- 
liver, had  partaken  of  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  Old  North  State, 
had  organized  for  1920-1921,  had 
taken  definite,  significent,  important 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
big  problems  w'ith  which  nev\-spaper 
men.  South  and  North,  are  con- 
fronted today,  and  had  passed  res- 
olutions on  general  national  prob- 
lems indicative  of  the  popular  tem- 
per  in  the   .South   at   this   time. 

COOPERATIVE    BUYING    DISCUSSED 

On  Tuesday  night  it  filled  the  big 
lobby  of  the  Inn  to  overflowing  to 
do  honor  to  Sir  Aukland  Geddes, 
the  British  Amibassador,  who  ad- 
dressed the  association. 

Probably  'Its  most  important  dis- 
cussion was  on  the  question  of  co- 
operative buying  of  newsprint  to 
meet  the  situation  outlined  by 
Charles  I.  Stewart  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
committee,  in  an  address  in  which 
he  reported  that  33  members  of  fhe 
association    were    without    contracts 


and    62    were    buying    on    the    spot 
market. 

The  newsprint  shortage,  the  pub- 
lisher's bugaboo,  was  the  outstand- 
ing topic  of  interest.  Among  those 
who  spoke  on  various  angles  of  the 
situation  were  Stanle\-  Clague,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations;  Charles  J.  Pape, 
editor    of    the    Waterbury    Republi- 


Officers  Elected 

THE  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  1 920-1 921 
tenn  by  the  Ashville  convention 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association : 

President,  M.  E.  Foster,  pub- 
lisher, Houston  Chronicle. 

First  vice-president,  W.  A. 
Elliott,  business  manager,  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  Jacksonville. 

Second  vice-president,  Chas. 
I.  Stewart,  vice-president,  Lex- 
ington Herald. 

Secretary,  W.  C.  Johns,  Chat- 
tanooga News  (re-elected). 


can.  and  Jason  Rogers  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  who  talked  on  the 
plans  of  the  Publishers'  Buying 
Corporation ;  George  E.  Hosmer,  of 
Brodentown,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  Colonel 
\\'.  E.  Haskell,  vice  president  of 
the   International   Paper   Company. 

In  dealing  with  its  advertising 
problems,  the  association  drafted 
to  come  before  the  convention 
Harry  Dwight  Smith,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies;  William  H. 
Johns,  of  the  George  Batten  Corn- 
pan}',  former  president  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.,  and  Collin  Armstrong, 
of  Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Four  A's 
newspaper   committee. 

Mr.   Clague's   address   on   elimin- 


ating newsprint  waste  and  Mr. 
Armstrong's  on  questions  related  to 
agency  recognition  are  reproduced 
in  part  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling. 

speakers  tackle  big  problems 

Other    speakers    included    E.    A. 
Sherman,   associate    forester   of    the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  "The 
Available    and    Future     Supply    of 
Wood    Pulp    in    the    United    States 
and     Alaska";      H.      N.      Kellogg, 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  labor  committee, 
on   the    labor   situation;    Walter    G. 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the   New  Y'ork 
American,    on    "Five-Cent    Dailies, 
Ten-Cent    Sundays    and    Nine-Col- 
umn Pages";  Colonel  Louis  Worth- 
am    on    "Cooperation    Between    the 
S.  N.   P.  A.  and  Other  Publishers' 
Organizations" ;  Eugene  T.  A.   An- 
derson,   president    of    the    Georgia- 
Alabama    Business    College,    who    is 
conducting   the  printers'   school  for 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  work  of  the 
school;    William   A.   Thompson,    di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  A.   N.   P.   A.,   on  newspaper 
advertising;  John   G.   Wallace,   field 
secretan,',     United     Typothetae     of 
America,  on   "Cost   in   the   Printing 
Business" ;   L.  A.   Nivens,  president 
of  the   Southern   Fann   Papers'  As- 
sociation,   on    "What    the    Southern 
Farmers    Are    Doing" ;    Dr.    J.    F. 
Jacobs,  of  Jacobs  &  Company,  Clin- 
ton,  S.  C,  on  "The   Photo-Engrav- 
ing   Problem" ;    C.    M.    Palmer    on 
"Evils  of  Partisan  Politics  in  News- 
paper  Conduct" ;   and    Governor   T. 
\\'.  Bickett,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
made    the    address    of    welcome    at 
the  opening  session  on  Monday. 

James  H.  Allison,  of  the  Fort 
A\'orth  Record,  retiring  president  of 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  presided  over  the 
convention. 

Upon  going  into  session  on  Mon- 
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(_!;»>■,  one  of  the  first  tilings  the  S. 
X.  P.  A.  did  was  to  pass  a  rin;^ing 
resolution  declaring  itself  firmh-  (ap- 
posed to  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  coal 
mines.  This  resolution  voiced  the 
recognition  of  the  association  that 
the  existing  shipping  tie-up  is  pri- 
niaril)-  responsible  for  the  danger 
of  a  coal  famine  and  a  great  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  abnormally 
iiigh  prices  and  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  productive  of  tlemands  for  a 
wide  extension  of  governmental 
authority. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the 
president  on  the  opening  day  were 
made  up  as  follows  : 

Resolutions — H.  C.  Adler,  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  chairman;  Harry  L. 
Brown,  St.  Augustine  Record ;  C.  P. 
Clanship,  Baton  Rouge  State  Times 

Round  Table  Talks — Harry  Gio- 
\aneili,  Lexington  Leader,  for  even- 
ing papers  and  F.  C.  Withers,  Co- 
lumbia State  for  morning  papers. 

On  Thompson  Bill  and  Adverse 
Legislation — A.  G.  Newmyer,  New 
Orleans  Item,  chairman;  J.  T. 
Brynn,  Richmond  Nczvs  -  Leader; 
Major  John  S.  Cohen,  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Auditing — J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont 
L'aily  Enterprise,  chairman;  Ray 
Howard,  Witchita  Falls;  B.  H. 
Peace,  Greenville  Nezvs. 

Nominating — F.  G.  Bell,  Savan- 
nah Morning  News,  chairman;  W. 
T.  Anderson,  Macon  Daily  Tele- 
araph;  J.  C.  Wilmuth,  El  Paso 
Herald;  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh 
Times. 

BUDGET  REPORT 

In  his  address  before  the  conven- 
tion on  Monday,  Mr.  Allison  re- 
viewed the  progress  in  organization 
work  made  during  the  past  year  and 
pointed  to  future  action  necessary  to 
continue  and  increase  the  service  of 
the  association  to  its  members  and, 
in  the  long  run,  to  the  readers  of  its 
members'  publications.  In  bringing 
up  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1920,  he  reported  expenses  of  $5,200 
and  an  income  of  $4,750,  recom- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  in  the  annual  dues  to 
cover  the  deficit  and  to  cany  on  the 
association's  bulletin  service  and 
emergency  committee  work. 

In  concluding,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent paid  a  warm  tribute  to  W.  C. 
Johnson  of  the  Chattanooga  News, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  most  important  event  outside 
of  the  programme  of  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  was  the  ad- 
dress by  Sir  Aukland  Geddes,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  on  Tuesday  night. 


This  was  made  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Inn,  admission  being  by  card  and 
limited  to  500,  the  capacity  of  the 
lobby.  On  Wednesday  evening  the 
publishers  and  their  families  again 
gathered  in  the  Inn  lobby  to  listen  to 
a  song  recital  by  Miss  Harvard  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
A  golf  tournament  and  theatrical  and 
dinner  parties  were  added  to  the  so- 
cial programme  of  the  convention. 

ALLIED   ORGANIZATIONS    MEET 

The  meetings  of  the  Southern 
Farm  Papers'  Association,  of  the 
.Southern  Division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  of  the  Southern  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  and  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Four  A's,  took  place  in 
conjunction  with  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
meeting,  the  members  of  these  or- 
ganizations also  coming  together 
with   the   S.    N.    P.   A.   members   in 


joint  sessions.  All  of  these  bodies 
were  represented  at  the  reception  to 
the  British  Ambassador  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

By  its  passing  of  the  200  mark 
with  24  to  spare,  in  advance  of  this 
convention,  the  Southern  Newspaper 
J  'ublishers'  Association  has  made  a 
lemarkable  record  for  growth  in 
membership  in  the  last  eight  years 
of  its  history.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  on  the  1912  convention  at 
Knoxville  shows  that  the  organiza- 
tion then  had  forty-two  active  mem- 
bers, twenty-five  of  whom  attended 
the  Knoxville  meeting.  At  that  time 
P-obert  W.  Brown  was  president, 
Victor  H.  Hanson  vice-president  and 
George  W.  Brunson  secretary-trear- 
urer.  Even  since  1916  the  member- 
ship increase  has  amounted  to  200 
per  cent  while  since  last  year's  con- 
vention se\enty-two  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  list. 


Efficient  Merchandising  to   Solve 
Newsprint  Problem 

By  STANLEY  CLAGUE 

Managing    Director,    Audit    Bureau   of   Circulations* 


JUST  BEFORE  I  left  Chicago 
my  attention  was  called  to  the 
conditions  revealed  in  an  audit  of  a 
well-known  newspaper,  the  name  of 
which  I  cannot  mention,  the  circu- 
lation of  which  is  30,000  copies 
daily. 

This  newspaper,  perhaps  more 
than  any  newspaper  I  know  of, 
should  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  newsprint  because 
of  the  high  price  it  is  now  paying 
in  the  open  market  for  its  supply, 
and  the  precarious  condition  it  is  in 
with  regard  to  future  operations. 

year's     supply     WASTED 

Yet,  during  the  past  year,  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1920,  this 
one  newspaper  alone,  through  a 
careless  method  of  handling  returns, 
wasted  an  amount  of  newsprint 
equivalent  to  2,835,297  eight-page 
papers;  in  other  words,  183^  tons 
of  newsprint.  The  wasted  paper  on 
this  one  publication  would  have  en- 
abled a  publication  with  10,428 
ei^jht-pages  per  day  to  have  existed 
for  a  year  of  313  issues  without 
the  purchase  of  one  pound  of  news- 
print. I  believe  every  man  in  this 
convention  will  agree  that  such  a 
waste  at  this  time  is  almost  criminal. 

Let  me  say  here  that  this  did  not 
occur  in  the  office  of  any  member 
of    the    Southern    Newspaper    Pub- 


lishers' Association — nor  did  it  occur 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

This  incident  and  others  like  it 
illustrate  the  wasteful  practices 
which  still  remain  unchecked,  even 
though  the  majority  of  publishers 
are  sweating  blood  and  wondering 
wliere  the  next  carload  of  paper  is 
coming  from. 

Personally,  I  have  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  that  the  merchandis- 
ing of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
is  the  most  glaring  example  of 
wasteful  merchandising  methods  in 
the  entire  realm  of  business.  Can 
you  point  to  any  other  business  in 
the  world  where  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  alone  ? 
And,  yet,  today,  there  are  some 
newspapers  and  some  magazines — 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  North 
— being  sold  on  the  streets  for  less 
than  it  costs  the  publisher  to  pur- 
chase the  newsprint  delivered  at  his 
back  door. 

In  the  craze  for  circulation,  busi- 
ness principle  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  most  lament- 
able part  of  the  whole  thing  is  not 
the  waste  of  paper  alone  but  tlie 
resort  to  ever)-  conceivable  form  of 
journalistic  extravagance  which  may 
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add  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand to  the  circulation. 

SHOULD    INCREASE    PRICE 

I  beheve  one  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
newspaper  to  something  near  the 
equivalent  of  its  value.  Newspapers 
that  are  sold  to-day  for  two  cents 
should  be  sold  for  five  cents.  Sun- 
day papers  now  sold  for  five  cents 
should  be  sold  for  at  least  ten  cents. 

It  is  true  that  such  an  increase 
would  restrict  the  circulation.  But 
would  it  not  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  decrease  dupli- 
cation? It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  such  a  decrease  in  circulation 
would  mean  a  decrease  in  adver- 
tising rates.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  believe,  with  my  experience  as  an 
advertising  agent,  that  an  adver- 
tiser will  more  readily  pay  for  a 
decreased  circulation  which  has  in- 
creased in  quality  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  price  than  he  will  pay 
an  increase  in  rate  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  circulation  due  to  forced 
methods. 

Last  November,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  curiosity,  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  examined  the  records 
of  a  thousand  publications — daily 
newspapers,  farm  papers  and  peri- 
odicals— and  endeavored  to  estimate 
the  result  that  would  come  from  a 
reasonable  increase  in  price  and, 
after  making  the  necessary  deduc- 
tion for  reduced  advertising  volume, 
our  auditors  arrived  at  figures  show- 
ing that  such  a  process  would  mean 
an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
publishers  of  this  country  of  seventy 
million  dollars  per  year  and  a  sav- 
ing of  newsprint  and  coated  paper 
of  something  over  four  hundred 
thousand  tons,  a  year. 

As  I  have  said,  these  figures  were 
compiled  merely  from  personal  cur- 
iositv,  because  I  realized  that  this 
was 'a  matter  solely  \yithin  the  pro- 
vince of  the  individual  publisher. 
There  may  be  local  conditions  to 
meet  which  would  make  such  a  plan 
impracticable.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  advocate  its  general 
adoption.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter 
of  speculation,  it  is  interesting. 

OVER-AMBITIOUS    COMPETITION 

An  increased  price,  and  a  careful 
watch  on  all  forms  of  waste  and 
the  curbing  of  desire  to  invade  terri- 
tory not  logical  or  natural  to  a 
publication  would,  over  night,  if  put 
into  effect,  release  thousands  of  tons 
of  newsprint. 

We  have  constant  complaints  'in 
the  Bureau  from  publishers  who 
are  obliged  to  meet  the  latter  kmd 
of    competition   by   publishers    from 


distant  points  invading  home  terri- 
tory, offering  bonuses  and  induce- 
ments to  obtain  this  scattered  cir- 
culation, which  often  times  more 
than  offset  the  entire  amount  of 
money  received  from  this  circula- 
tion. 

By  discrediting  illegitimate  prac- 
tices in  this  direction  the  Bureau 
is  contributing  to  the  ^best  of  its 
ability  to  the  conservation  of  paper. 
Sometimes  progress  is  not  made  as 
fast  as  a  few  publishers  would  like 
to  see,  but  it  is  the  constant  thought 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  to  make  haste  slowly  in  order 
that  no  possible  injury  shall  be  done 
to  any  individual  newspaper  by  the 
adoption  of  radical  rules. 

Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
cutting  down  arrears  to  six  months. 
I  have  jeceived  many  communica- 
tions praising  our  stand  on  this  sub- 
ject and  favoring  more  radical  time 
reductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
publishers  who  have  the  opposite 
viewpoint. 

As  an  illustration:  \Mien  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee 
I  urged  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment immediately  adopt  the  lOiling 
passed  by  the  Bureau,  cutting  down 
recognized  subscriptions  in  arrears 
from  twelve  months  to  six  months. 

Although  this  suggestion  was  ap- 
parently received  with  favor  both  by 
the  Senators  and  by  certain  officials 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  nev- 
ertheless, because  of  pressure  exert- 
ed by  publishers  who  desire  to  keep 
on  giving  their  papers  way  free  for 
twelve  months,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

WASTE  IN    SOUTH 

I  hope  eventually  the  day  will 
come  when  a  three  months'  ruling 
will  apply  not  only  to  the  news- 
papers but  to  magazines  and  all 
other  forms  of  pubhcations.  When 
that  day  arrives,  thousands  of  tons 
of  newsprint  which  is  now  being 
sent  through  the  mails  for  which 
never  a  cent  will  be  received,  will  be 
saved  and  used  for  productive  serv- 
ice. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  southern  publishers  that, 
although  when  the  Bureau  was  first 
established  the  loudest  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  the  rule 
cutting  off  all  circulation  in  arrears 
over  one  year  came  from  the  South, 
to-day  the  Southern  publishers  are 
stronger  for  the  elimination  of  waste 
in  this  direction  than  the  publishers 
in  any  other  section. 

The  South  has  led  in  these  re- 
fomis.  It  has  been  most  eager  to 
carry    into    effect    these    corrective 


measures,  as  is  shown  by  a  larger 
proportional  membership  in  the  A. 
B.  C.  than  any  other  section. 

There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

I  have  examined  the  working  pa- 
pers of  the  audits  for  the  year  past 
of  ninety-five  publications  which  are 
members  of  the  Southern  News- 
papers Publishers'  Association.  Dur- 
ing this  period  these  publishers  pur- 
chased 268,179,857  pounds  of  news- 
print— or  134,090  tons.  Out  of  this 
amount  of  paper  there  was  lost  in 
waste  29,767,048  pounds  or  14,883 
tons. 

This  represents  ii.i  as  the  per- 
centage of  waste,  part  of  which,  of 
course,  is  legitimate. 

We  believe  that  this  total  of  ii.i 
per  cent  waste  could,  over  night 
be  cut  down  to  6  per  cent,  so  that 
a  saving  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
tons  of  paper  in  the  offices  of  these 
ninety-five  publishers  alone  could  be 
effected. 

In  other  words,  figuring  the  paper 
at  a  market  price  of  $200  a  ton,  it 
would  mean  a  saving  of  nearly  $1,- 
250,000. 

*  From  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Clague  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers'    Association    at    Ashville,    N.    C. 


Pertinent  Questions 
to  Publishers 

COLLIN     ARMSTRONG     DISCUSSES     THE 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FOUR  a'S  NEWS- 
PAPER COMMITTEE* 

MY  FIRST  question,  and  I  have 
always  been  taught  that  the 
most  eft'ective  way  to  start  a  discus- 
sion is  by  asking  questions,  may 
savor  of  antagonism  but  that  is 
furtherest  from  my  thoughts.  I  ask : 
Why  do  not  newspapers  practice 
what  they  preach?  Since  the  war 
broke  out,  newspapers,  almost  as  a 
unit,  have  been  preaching  thrift. 
Why  don't  they  practice  it?  The 
popular  conception  of  the  word 
"thrift"  is  "saving,"  but  can  you 
save  anything  if  you  don't  earn  it? 
And  how  can  you  earn  anything  if 
your  eft'orts  are  not  in  accordance 
with  common-sense,  business-like 
methods  of  procedure?  Are  you 
earning  all  you  can  when  you  dis- 
criminate against  some  of  your 
clients  by  accepting  business  from 
others  at  a  lower  rate  than  you 
charge  those  who  accept  your  rate 
card  as  the  last  word  as  to  price? 
How  do  you  expect  to  make  money 
on  all  of"  your  advertising  business 
when  you  charge  one  client  your  full 
schedule  rate,  so  that  the  agency 
he  has  retained  to  help  make  his  ad- 
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vertising  a  success,  may  be  rewarded 
for  its  efforts,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  the  direct  advertiser,  who 
performs  no  agency  service  for  ^our 
benefit,  a  concession  from  your  pub- 
lished scale  of  prices?  I  leave  it  to 
you  if  this  practice  is  not  unjust  to 
every  advertiser  who  pays  you  jour 
full  rate  and  unjust  to  yourselves 
and  those  who  are  associated  with 
you  in  the  business  of  produciu'j; 
a  newspaper. 

AGENCY   RliCOGNlTlON 

Now  let  us  tackle  another  big 
problem — that  faced  by  the  publish- 
ers in  deciding  upon  their  policy  with 
regard  to  agency  recognition — again 
starting  off  with  a  question. 

Why  don't  the  publishers  exercise 
the  same  tliscrimination  in  recogniz- 
ing agencies  that  they  do  in  employ- 
ing solicitors?  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  man  present  who  would  employ 
a  solicitor,  and  give  him  carte 
blanche  to  go  out  and  make  what- 
ever concessions  he  saw  fit  to  ad- 
vertisers down  to  the  agency  net 
rate  of  the  paper  or  even  less.  Why 
do  you  let  some  one  else  do  it,  whose 
activities  and  principles,  or  rather 
lack  of  principles,  )ou  do  not  con- 
trol.'' There  are  enough  good  agen- 
cies in  the  country  to  handle  all  the 
business  that  is  offered;  if  not,  help 
to  create  them  by  recognizing  only 
those  that  are  substantial  financially 
and  that  you  are  confident  will  use 
the  money  they  earn  to  develo]) 
business  for  you  rather  than  bring 
your  paper  into  disrepute  by  cheap- 
ening its  price  and  giving  no  service 
worthy  of  the  name  to  help  make 
the  advertiser's  money  earn  some- 
thing for  him. 

THE  FOUR    a'S    STAND 

In  speaking  on  this  subject,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies  does  not  wish  to  cur- 
tail in  the  slightest  degree  the  crea- 
tion and  developing  of  advertising 
a'j^'encies,  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
capable  of  fvmctioning  according  to 
iviodern  standards  of  efficiency  and 
ethics.  It  wants  to  help  all  of  that 
character  and  welcomes  agencies  of 
that  type  to  its  roster.  But  it  does 
deprecate  the  encouragment  by  pub- 
lishers of  agencies  that  are  simply 
copy-chasers,  free  publicity  pirates, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession ;  are, 
in  the  long  run,  profitless  to  publish- 
ers ;  and  whose  activities  retard  and 
destroy  advertising. 

The  chief  objectives  of  the  present 
endeavors  of  the  Four  A's  News- 
I)aper  Committee  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of   one   price   by   publishers 


by  discontinuing  concessions  to  ad- 
vertisers who  {ilace  their  business 
direct. 

2.  The  elimination  of  so-called 
camouflaged  "house"  agencies. 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  absolute- 
ly unqualified  agencies,  the  stantlards 
of  service  of  which  are  neglible,  and 
which  exist  to  the  great  detriment 
of  advertising  by  chasing  copy,  cut- 
ting newspaper  rates,  stealing  free 
iniblicity  and  endeavoring  in  mani- 
fold ways  to  beat  publishers. 

We  know  from  experience  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  deviations  from 
strict  business  procedure  in  news- 
paper advertising  result  from  ad- 
vertisers and  agencies  playing  one 
paper  against  the  other.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  single  paper  in  a 
town  making  concessions  but,  where 
there  are  two  or  more  of  you  in 
competition,  fight  on  as  merrily  as 
you  wish  between  yourselves.  When 
an  outsider  butts  in  with  a  view  of 
corrupting  one  of  you,  however,  be 
like  the  fighting  Irishman  and  his 
wife — turn  upon  the  common  enemy 
and  send  him  home  with  his  head 
under  his  arm  and  his  tail  between 
Ivis  legs  like  a  whipped  cur.  Then 
go  on  and  fight  between  yourselves 
as  much  as  you  like. 

*From  a  talk  by  the  chairman  of  the  News- 
paper Committee  of  the  Four  A's  before  the 
S.    N.   P.   A.    Convention. 

Discussing  Posters  and 

the  Press 

{Continued  from  page  18) 
present  topsy-turvy  times,  with  buy- 
ers on  their  knees  begging  for  goods 
or  advertising  space,  may  seem  to 
controvert  this  principle,  but  a  prin- 
ciple continues  to  exist  although  it 
may,  at  times,  be  concealed  by  cir- 
cumstances. It  remains  true  that 
the  good  will  existing  in  the  business 
of  any  producer  or  seller  is  in  truth 
the  good  opinion  of  the  consumer  of 
his  product  or  stock-in-trade. 

Producers  and  salesmen  of  adver- 
tising space  are  bound  by  this  law, 
and  the  more  efficiently  they  serve 
the  advertiser  the  greater  will  be 
'his  consumption  of  space.  Remem- 
ber that  the  fox  gained  nothing  by 
tricking  the  stork. 


Will    Manufacture    Sheridan    Cars 
Soon 

Production  of  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion's newest  passenger  car  line — ^the  Sher- 
idan— is  about  to  get  under  way  on  a 
small  scale  at  Muncie,  Iiid.  By  August  i 
it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  well 
started  on  the  way  to  a  production  of  al 
least  3,000  cars  during  the  lialance  of  this 
year. 

Within  the  next  two  years  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  will  lie  spent  on  recon- 
struction    and    additions    to     the   T.   W. 


Warner  Company  and  Inter-State  Motor 
Company  plains  at  Muncie  where  Sheri- 
dan cars  are  being  manufactured. 

The  Sheridan  line  which  will  cotnprise 
a  four-cylinder  model  selling  at  about 
$1,500  and  an  eight-c_\linder  model  to  sell 
at  $3,000,  will  help  to  fill  a  popular  de- 
mand for  cars  of  this  class.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  demand  for  medium  priced 
automobiles  is  cited  the  fact  that  while 
about  700  Buick  cars  are  being  turned  out 
daily,  back  orders  run  into  the  thousands. 


Sales   of   American    Luxuries 
$8,710,000,000 

.\cccirding  to  figures  which  ha\c  just 
been  made  public  by  the  go\ernnicnt,  ihc 
American  public  spent  $8,710,000,000  last 
year  for  goods  which,  though  classed  as 
luxuries,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
tiecessities. 

Tobacco  heads  the  list  of  the  goods 
included  on  the  itemized  "luxury  bill," 
with  total  sales  well  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000,000,  cigarettes  alone  being  responsible 
fur  an  expenditure  of  $800,000,000.  The 
nation's  candy  bill  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  yXulomobiles  cost 
$2,000,000,000,  while  soda  water  and  soft 
drinks  run  up  to  the  tidy  sum  of  $350,- 
000,000,  and  chewing  gum  sales  amotnit  to 
$50,000,000,  Furs  add  $300,000,000  to  the 
account  and  perfumery  and  cosmetics 
more  than  double  this.  Carpets,  rugs,  ex- 
pensive clothing — "expensive"  insofar  as 
the  provisions  of  the  luxury  tax  are  con- 
cerned— music,  phonographs,  pianos,  rec- 
ords and  piano-player  rolls,  go  to  make 
up   the   other  $5,000,000,000. 

While  a  number  of  "economists,"  both 
literal  and  figurative,  will  maintain  that 
these  entries  show  that  the  American  buy- 
ing public  is  headed  for  the  rocks,  avers 
the  Retail  Public  Ledger,  they  are  a  clear 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  nation's  pock- 
etliook  and  the  increased  scale  of  livin.g 
which  has  come  into  vogue  within  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  a  certainty  that  this  tre- 
mendous expenditure  cannot  last,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  public  is  not  going 
to  relinquish  its  pleasure-spending  without 
a   strtigglc. 


Fairbanks    Sales    More  Than    Double 

Fairbanks  Company,  of  Boston,  sales 
for  June  were  $2,279,848,  compared  whh 
$1,138,652  a  year  ago.  For  the  six  months 
to  June  30,  sales  were  $12,126,518  as 
against  $5,850,453  for  the  same  period 
1919. 


American  Wholesale  Corporation  Sale^ 

The  American  Wholesale  Corporation 
reports  sales  of  $19,048,099  for  the  six 
months  ended  with  June,  an  increase  of 
$5,097,886,  or  36.54  percent,  over  that  per- 
iod in  1919.  Sales  for  the  inonth  of  June 
were  $2,311,055,  a  gain  of  $28,745,  or  1.24 
percent,  over  June  of  last  year. 


Miller  Rubber  Sales  Increase 
635/,  Percent 
Sales  for  the  six  months  ending  Jtily  I, 
according  to  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  ./^.k- 
rou,  Ohio,  have  marked  an  increase  of 
6354  percent.  It  is  estimated  thai  the 
1920  business   will   total  $50,000,000. 


England    Uses    Most    American 
Typewriters 

In  the  exportation  of  typewriters  from 
the  United  States  in  1919,  the  greatest 
amount,  $3,071,368,  was  taken  by  England, 
and  France  was  second,  with  $2,686,177. 
The  total  exported  was  valued  at  $17,- 
3Ql,liS. 
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Curtis   Publications   and    "Literary 

Digest"  Increase  Agency 

Commissions 

The  Cintis  Pulilishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Literary  Digest,  New 
York,  announced  this  week  to  recognized 
advertising  agencies  that  beginning  this 
fall  commissions  would  he  increased  2  per 
cent. 

A  commission  of  15  per  cent  and  2  per 
cent  cash  discount  will  he  started  with 
Septcniher,  1920,  by  the  Lilcrarv  Dit/est 
and  in  October,  1920,  by  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lications. Under  the  13"  per  cent  rate  the 
cash  discount  uf  the  Literary  Pit/est  W"is 

3  per  cent. 

Pilot    Motor    With    Keelev    Co. 

The  Pilot  Motor  Car  Company,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
the  Martin  V.  Kclley  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Underwear  (^-Hosiery 
Review 


Ruthrauff   &   Ryan 

A  D  V  E  R  T  I  .S  I  X  G 

104  Fourth  Ave.  at  28th  .St.,  N.  Y. 
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2o6   No.    Front    St..    PHILADELPHIA,    PA 
Write    for    our   paper    "  FACTS." 


Binney,  Traffic  Truck  Advertising  Head 

Millard  S.  Binney  has  been  made  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Traffic  Motor  Truck 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  according 
to  announcement  by  Harry  H.  Hawke, 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company! 
He  fills  the  place  left  vacant  by  J.  Al- 
bert McCollum,  who  is  now  assistant  gen- 
eral sales  manager.  R.  Jackson  Jones, 
who  has  been  Mr.  Hawke's  assistant  for 
the  last  nine  months,  has  been  made  Eu- 
ropean representative  of  the  company  and 
is  opening  headtjuartcrs  in  London.  Ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  caused  these 
ch:inges,  ollicials  of  the  company  say,  and 
an  cxtensiNe  foreign  campaign  is  inider 
wav. 


Joins   "Hou.se   Furnishing   Review" 

Arlluir  E.  Francis,  formerly  uf  /•/.•<- 
IrudI  Record,  has  joined  the  aiKertising 
slatT  (jf  the  House  l-Kniisliiiiy  Rez'iezv. 
.\'evv  York,  lakiny  over  the  Eastern  tcrri- 
liM-y  fi,r  this  publication. 

Chicago    Agency    Gets    Motor    Account 

Sweet,  Thompson  &  Phelps,  Chicago 
advcrli.sing  agency,  has  secured  the  ac- 
count of  the  I'.radley  Motor  Car  Co., 
Cicero,  J 11. 

G.  A.  Nicholas  Publishing  Co.  Started 

The  G.  A.  Nichols  Publishing  Co.  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Massachusells. 
has  been  organized  at  Springfield,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  Among  those  men- 
tioned as  being  associated  with  the  new 
company  are:  Henry  A.  Bowman,  H.  C 
•  ribbons,  Edwin  C.  Spear,  Elisha  PL 
Jirewster  and  C.  A.  Crocker,  president 
.-ind   treasurer  of   the    Crocker-.McKlwaiii 


Ladies'  Wear  Account  For  Hubbell 

The  lifutual  Garment  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  makers  of  ladies'  and 
misses'  coats  and  suits,  are  about  to  begin 
an  advertising  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
garments  direct  to  the  wearer.  Women's 
magazines  will  be  used  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising account  has  been  placed  with  the 
House  of  HiiI,!,l1!,  Cleveland. 

Export   Managers  Club  At   Bridgeport 

The  E.xport  Managers'  Clulj  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  was  organized  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  in  that  city,  on  July  l.  It  con- 
sists of  the  export  managers  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  large  factories  in  Bridgeport, 
and  they  have  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber, for  the  present,  to  twenty-five  active 
members  for  round  table  discussion.  As 
many  associate  members  will  be  admitted 
as  It  IS  found  possible  to  accommodate  at 
I  he  meetings. 

Officers  were  chosen  at  the  second 
meeting,  July  15,  as  follows:  Robert  M. 
Eames,  export  manager,  the  Bryant  Elec- 
.tric  Co.,  president;  John  J.  Conwav, 
export  manager,  Acme  Shear  Co.,  vice- 
president;  and  Harold  W.  French,  export 
iiKinager,  Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, secretary-  and  treasurer. 

(  hristian  J.  Diereckx,  export  manager 
Pridgeport  Brass  Co.,  and  Charles  F.  Hol- 
i.mb,  general  sales  manager,  C.inficld 
1\ libber  Co.,  were  chosen  as  additional  di- 


Advertising  &  Selling 

Active  membership  is  limited  to  export 
managers  or  individuals  responsible  for 
export  sales  in  companies  which  have  no 
export  manager.  It  is  also  limited  to 
manufacturers. 

The  club  has  already  proven  its  value 
to  a  nurnber  of  establishments  in  Bridge- 
port, which  are  somewhat  new  at  export- 
ing. They  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence and  advice  of  some  of  the  oldest  ex- 
porters in  the  country.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  a  pioneer 
in  exporting,  as  well  as  the  Warner  Bros. 
Co.  (corset  manufacturers),  the  Lhiiim 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  and  Remington 
Arms  &  Ammunition  Co.,  the  American 
&  15ritisli  Machine  Gun  Co.,  the  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.,  the  Crane  Valve  Co.,  the 
Columbia  ( iriiphopbone  Co.,  the  Interna- 
tional SiKer  Co.,  the  .-Xmerican  Chain  Co., 
the  BuUard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  the  Ray- 
bestos  Co.  and  the  .\merican  Tube  & 
Stamping  Co.,  all  have  large  factories  at 
llridgeport. 

.Mahon,     "Cracker-Jack"     .Vssistant 
Advertising   Head 

J.  R.  Mahon,  formerly  advertising  man- 
a.ger  of  the  Williimison  Heater  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  advertising  manager  with 
kiieckheim  Brothers  &  Eckstein  in  Chi- 
cago. 


John    A.   Sleicher   Seriously    III 

John  .\.  Sleicher,  editor-in-chief  of  Les- 
lies' Weekly,  and  president  of  the  Leslie- 
.ludge  Company  of  this  citv,  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  .Mbanj-.  He  has  beeii 
Jii  bad  health  for  nearly  a  year  and  last 
.•iutumii  suffered  a  severe  nervous  break- 
down, from  which  he  later  partially  re- 
covered. Mr.  Sleicher,  who  is  71  years, 
has  been  an  active  journalist  for  many 
years,  serving  in  various  editorial  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities  on  newspapers  in  Troy 
and  Albany,  and  also  in  this  city.  For  a 
time  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Mail 
and  Express. 

Walter    Stiles    Hoyt    Dead 

Walter  Stiles  Hoyt,  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  leather  industry  in  this 
country,  died  recently  in  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, after  a  short  illness.  He  was  forty- 
seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  president  of  the  Central 
Leather  Company  and  the  United  States 
Leather   Company 


Joslyn    Co.    Advertising    With    Kling 

The  advertising  account  of  the  A.  D. 
Joslyn  Co.,  Chicago  manufacturers  of  time 
stamps,  has  been  secured  by  the  Leroy  H. 
Kling,  advertising  agency,  also  of  that 
city. 


Frederick    F.    Cutler    Dies 

Frederick  F.  Cutler,  publisher  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  and  the  Shoe 
Retailer,  which  were  known  as  the  Cutler 
publications,  died  on  Friday  of  last  week 
at  his  home  in  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Howland    and    Howland    Appoint 

Stevens 

Hovyland  &  Howland,  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives, have  appointed  Berry  Stevens 
as  manager  of  their  Chicago  office. 


IVIONTREAL 
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Curtiss   Buys   Hazelhurst   Field 

The  Curtiss  Airplane  &  Motor  Corpora- 
tion, of  wliich  .lolui  X.  Willys  is  presi- 
dent, has  purchased  Hazelhurst  Field  from 
the  Hempstead  Plains  Company.  The 
government  formerly  had  a  lease  on  the 
field,  and  used  it  during  the  war  as  a 
training  ground  for  aviators.  The  field 
comprises  135  acres,  and  the  purchase  in- 
cluded tlie  hangars  and  buildings. 

The  Curtiss  company  will  use  the  field 
temporarily  for  experimental  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  Buffalo  plant 
will  be  abandoned,  it  is  said,  and  Hazel- 
hurst Field,  which  will  be  known  as  Cur- 
tiss Field,  will  be  the  main  headquarters 
of  the  company. 
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Artemas  Ward   Sole  Owner   of   Ideal 
Chocolate    Co. 

Artemas  Ward,  head  of  the  New  York 
advertising  firm  of  Ward  &:  Gow-,  is  now 
the  sole  owner  of  the  Ideal  Cocoa  &  Cho- 
colate Company,  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  he  having 
recently  purchased  the  minority  interest 
of  H.  A.  Cuppy,  thus  ending  the  litigation 
in  which  the  company-  has  been  involved. 

Charles  E.  Atkinson,  president,  and 
William  B.  Nesbitt,  vice-president,  will 
continue  the  management  of  the  company, 
with  W.  H.  Muth,  as  factory  superin- 
tendent. 

Gulliver   to    Study    English   Trade 

The  American  International  Publishers, 
Inc.,  has  sent  Harold  G.  Gulliver,  editor 
of  El  Cainf'o  Intcniacional  and  The  field 
Illustrated  to  Europe  to  study  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  South  and  Central  American 
republics.  Mr.  Gulliver  sailed  on  the  Im- 
l^eralor,  July  15  and  will  return  about 
November  I. 


about  his  wares  in  a  way  that  he  cannot 
do  ihrou.gh  any  other  medium  of  pub- 
licity. Bill  posters  are  required  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty before  they  are  allowed  to  put  up 
sign.s,  and  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the 
law  by  so  doing  we  arc  doing  no  one  an 
injury." 

During  the  C[)nvention  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  membership  increased  63  per  ceiit 
since  the  last  convention  in  1918.  Presi- 
dent P.  F.  Murphy  of  Chicago  presided. 

A   House  Organ   Association 

The  Association  of  Magazines  of  North 
.America,  with  offices  in  New  York,  has 
I)een  organized  with  Bruce  H.  McClure 
as  president.  This  association  is  com- 
posed of  the  publishers  of  employes'  mag- 
azines, organs  for  salesmen  and  general 
house  organs. 

New    Advertising   Firm 

Woods  National  Sales  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  New  York  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising. L.  I.  Barst,  C.  F.  Brooks  and 
J.  G.  Woods,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
incorporators. 

New    Sales    Head    for   Jordan    Piano 

George  Hubert,  engaged  in  sales  work 
in  the  music  trade  in  New  York  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  .Arthur  Jordan 
Piano  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  succeed 
Frank  Kimmel.  who  has  joined  the  sales 
forces  of  the  Fostcr-.\rmstrong  Co.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 


Arthur  Smith   Leaves  Sherman   & 
Bryan 

.Arthur  N.  Smith,  has  resigned  from 
Sherman  S:  Bryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
join  the  Chatham  .Advertising  Agency, 
specializing  in  the  advertising  of  products 
which  appeal  to  women.  Mr.  Smith  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  advertising  for  Op- 
penheim,   Collins  &  Co. 


Sales   Promotion   Head  Goes   Abroad 

E.  A.  Hart,  whose  resignation  as  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land, Inc..  was  announced  last  week,  will 
sail  for  Entrland  on  July  24  on  special 
work  for  the  John  N.  Willys  Export 
Corporation. 


Chicago  Man   Publishes  Georgia  Paper 

.\ndrcw  J.  Sitton,  recently  connected 
with  the  Hearst  publications  at  Chicago, 
is  now  publishing  the  Elbert  County 
Time.t  at   Elberton,   Ga. 


Grapola   Advertising  With   Rankin   Co. 

The  Grape  Ola  Products'  Corporation, 
New  York,  mainifacturers  of  a  beverage 
concentrate  known  as  Grapola,  has  nlaced 
its  advertising  with  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Co. 

"Bill    Boards   a    Service   to    the 
Community" 

R.  VV.  Scott,  of  the  International  Alli- 
ance of  Bill  Posters  and  Killers  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  Canada,  in  addressing 
a  convention  of  that  organization  at  the 
Hotel  Claridge,  New  York,  last  week 
said; 

"Billboards  and  the  bill  posters  per- 
form a  real  service  to  anv  communitv 
by  enabling  a  merchant  to  tell  the  public 


Holmes   to   Direct   Phonograph   Sales 

Everett  H.  Hobiics,  eastern  sales  man- 
ager for  the  ITobart  M.  Cable  Co.^  La 
Porte,  Iiid.,  has  been  made  sales  manager 
for  the  Remington  Phonograph  Corpora- 
tion,  New  York. 


Page  &  Shaw  Open  London  Plant 

The  Page  &  Shaw  Company,  candy 
manufacturers,  has  opened  a  London 
plant  under  the  name  of  Page  &  Shaw, 
Ltd.,  of  London. 


Joins   "Vogue"   Advertising 
Department 

Francis  M.  Fiebl-McNally  has  become 
connected  with  the  advertising -department 
of   Vogue   in   New   York. 

Martin,   Hamilton   Motors  Sales  Head 

A.  L.  Martin  has  left  the  Four-Whecl 
Drive  Co.,  to  become  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Hamilton  Motors  Co.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  Martin  has  been  in  the 
automotive  industry  for  16  years,  having 
been  associated  with  the  Cadillac  in  New 
York,  the  Rolls  Royce  and  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  before  coming  to  his 
previous  position. 


Lange  Has   Kodak   Account   in    France 

This  year  again,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  1912,  the  Kodak  Co.  have  appointed 
M.  Geo.  Lange  as  their  advertising  ad- 
viser and  agent  in  France.  M.  Lange  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
quite  a  consideraible  publicity  campaign 
for  Kodak.  M.  Lange  is  acting,  too,  as 
advertising  adviser  in  France  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  (Disposal  Board),  and 
for  Kalamazoo,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine, George  Borwick  &  Sons,  Harris  & 
Sheldon,  John  L.  Shannon  &  Son,  Icilman, 
and  J.  J.  Colman,  in  addition  to  his  work 
for  many  French  firms. 


GOTHAM   STUDIOS  INC°. 

Ill   EAST  24T11   STREET 

New  York 


Those  advertis- 
ers who  want  art 
work  that  is  a 
departure  from 
the  ordinary 
will  f  i  n  d  i  n 
Gotham  a  service 
which  makes  it 
a  point  to  give  a 
little  more  than 
is  expected. 

MaiM$in|  Artist 


"Gothiim  for  art  work" 


Good.  Better.  Best. 
Never  let  it  rest ; 

"lUl  the  Good  is  Better 
And  the  Better  Best. 

Cofyrightcii 
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Advertising  to  Gain  a  Maximum  Production B.  A.  Skinner 

Write  "  Greater  Output  "  Into  Every  Adv^erlisenieut,   Urjjes  Na- 
tional  Commerce  Qiamber   Executive. 

Selling  Vouk  Eoreign  Representatiniis Clitjurd  T    ll'arncr 

How  tlie  Detroit  Steel   Product   Ci)ni|ianv   W'oiked   '  )ui   a    I'nlicy 
That  Won  Cordial  Cooperation. 

Poster  Advertising  Association  Convic.ntion Roy  O.  Randall 

Miiburn  Hobson  Elected  I'residenl,  Americanization  Campaign  is 
Approved. 

The  "  Indoor  Poster  "  in  American  Advertising.  ..  .George  C.  Hirst 
How  the  Calendar  Keeps  Your  Name  and  Pers(jnality  Before  the 
Consumer  the  Year  Around. 

Keeping  Pace  with  Commercial  Art 

The  Swiftly  Changing  Habiliment  nf  Cummcicial   Uecoralion  and 
Its  \'alue  to  Advertising. 


The  Teaching  oe  Cojimercial  .\d\ertisim 
Posters  and  the  Press 


.  Paul  R.  Derrick 


When  Salesman  Becomes  Sales  Manager Saunders  .Worrell 

Meeting  the  Necessity  for  Working  with   Men  Who  Think  Dif- 
ferently. 

Definitions  of  Foreign  Trade  Terms Clayton  Sedi/wick  Cooper 

Continuing  an  Article  Begun  in  the  July  17  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Convention 


Efficient  Merchandising  of  Newspapers Stanley  Claijue 

Managing  Director  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Suggests  Helps  to  Solve  News- 
print Problems. 

Pertinent  Questions  for  Publishers Collin  Annstrom/ 

Some  Views  of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  .\.  A.  A.  A.  on 
Agency  Relations. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


July  26-31— Merchandise  Exhibit,  Grand 
Central    Palace,    New   York. 

July  26-27 — .Annual  Convention,  Organ 
Builders'  Association  of  America,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York, 

August  4-5  —  Convention,  Washington 
State  Retailers'  Association,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


September  14-16  —  Annual  Convention. 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  11-13 — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasirg 
Agents,  Chicago. 


Larkin    Head.s    Industrial    Relations 
Body 

J.  M.  I^arkin,  assistant  to  President  E. 
G.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Industrial  Relations'  As- 
sociation of  America  unanimously. 

Maik  M.  Jones,  director  of  personnel  of 
the  Thomas  .A.  Edison  Industries,  whose 
resignation  as  executive  secretary  was  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  be  effective  Sep- 
tember 15,  at  the  latest,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  A  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  organization  is  being  planned  to  al- 
low the  election  of  six  other  vice-presi- 
dents, each  one  of  whom  will  be  assigned 
to  a  specific  territory. 

F.  C.  Parker,  executive  officer  of  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  and  secre- 
tary of  Chicago  Council,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions' .Association  of  America,  was  re- 
elected secretary  for  the  second  time.  W. 
H.  Winans,  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Car- 
bon Company,  New  York  city,  was  elected 
treasurer.  For  the  present  the  administra- 
tive offices  will  remain  at  Orange,  with  E. 
A.  Shay,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
association,  in  charge.  A  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  will  be  held  in  Buffalo 
on  July  30  to  formulate  a  programme  for 
the  coming  year  and  to  elect  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Jones. 

Creditors   Take    Clothing    Firm 

Bauman  Clothing  Corporation,  manu- 
facturers of  "wcarplcdge''  boys'  cloth- 
ing at  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  New  York 
offices  at  no  Fifth  .Xvenue,  has  been 
taken  over  by  its  creditors,  according  lo 
Piiily  A'cK'.r  Record.  The  company's  as- 
sets arc  placed  at  $-',680,814,  including 
$j,ooo,ooo  worlh  nf  nu'rchanilise,  and  lia- 
bililics   at  $2,300,000. 

Sales  from  Oclober  I,  1010,  l<i  July  I, 
were  $904,456,  but  since  April  i.  $30'),- 
504  worlh  of  merchandise  has  been  re- 
turned or  cancelled.  .Among  Ihe  large 
creditors,  some  of  whom  arc  secured,  arc: 
American  Woolen  Co..  $88,000;  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank,  $150,000;  .Nfational  City  Bank, 
Sioo.ooo.  and  Harrinian  National  Bank, 
$50,000. 

It  is  reported  that  approximately  $80,- 
000  is  owed  for  advertising. 

Cheyenne   (Wyo.)    "Tribune"   Buys 
"State  Leader" 

The  Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  Trilninc  has 
purchased  the  Stale  Leader  in  that  city, 
and  hereafter  both  will  be  represented  by 
the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
X'ew  York. 


Fox    Film    Appoints    Moses 

A'ivian  M.  Moses  has  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  departments  of  publicity  and 
.ndvertising  for  the  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 


Graham    Vreeland    Dead 

Graham  Vreeland,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  State  Journal  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
died  of  apoplcxv  in  that  city  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.     He  was  49  years  old. 

Drysdale    to    Handle    Lincoln 
Advertising 

K.  P.  Drysdale,  who  recently  joined  the 
advertising  agency  of  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French,  Detroit,  is  to  act  as  special  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  Lincoln  Motor 
Company,  new  account  of  that  agency. 


The  Medium   Which  Reaches 
All    Virginia  and 
North  Carolina^posTER 


.WHMU.U*i:imX!^^ 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME 


TO     OOIMTR 


1921 

POSTER  ADVERTISING 


Advertisers  who  delay  entering 
•  contracts  for  Poster  displays 
covering  next  year  well  in  ad- 
vance will  surely  be  disappointed 


Dixie  Poster  Adv.  Co. 


Class  AA  Service 


14-16  South  Seventh  Street  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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Marks  that  indicate  i 
Worth-Character 
and  Quality  Ba» 


Chicago 


"Jhos.^ffisack  (o. 


New  York 
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Largest  Morning 
Circulation  in  U.S.A. 


/Circulation  Eifey  I  tj  til  I 


Circulation 


\OtUer  HomhigPapeiS/ 
\m  Uimo%sJndjmi&,/ 
\Iowa,MicJii^an 
v^WisconsiJ^ 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  morning 
papers  printed  each  day  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
are  Chicago  Tribunes.  The  combined 
circulation  of  all  other  morning  papers 
in  this  rich  territory  [with  double 
the  population  of  all  Canada]  was 
1,117,344,  according  to  latest  reports. 
The  Circulation  ot  The  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  is  in  excess  of 


450,000 


Write  for   The   Chicago    Tribune's 
1920    BOOK    OF  FACTS 
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"  This  Return-Card  Idea 

is  a  Winner  " 

"I'erforated  right  into  a  corner  of  the  broadside !  Why, 
that's  so  inviting  that  an  examination  of  the  broadside 
doesn't  seem  complete  until  you  tear  off  the  card  and 
mail  it." 

A  POST  CARD  perforated  into  the  corner  of  a 
direct-mail  piece  has  been  proven  unusually  ef- 
ficient. Besides,  it  cuts  the  cost  of  an  extra  run  for 
separate  cards. 

When  Foldwell  is  used,  perforated  cards  do  not  damage 
the  broadside,  for  Foldwell  resists  cracking  even  when 
punctured  with  holes. 

Its  long,  strong  fibers  iiiahc  Fold-z^'cll  an  un- 
usually i/uud  loafer  for  litis  use.  Even  under 
lite  strain  of  double  inaiKng  it  ivill  preserve 
lite  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  your  litera- 
ture. Foldwell  Coated  Papers  are  made  vi 
Book,  Cover,  and  Writing.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "Illustrating   the  Sales  Letter." 

CHICAGO  PAPER   CO.,  Manufacturers 

828  S,  \\RLLS  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Nationally  Distributed 


FOLDWELL 


Coated   Writing 
Coated    Book 
Coated    Cover 


Start 
Your  Southern  Campaigns 


New  Orleans 


An  Active 
Buying  Market 

Dealers  alive  to  advan- 
tages of  handling  adver- 
tised products. 

Residents  of  city  re- 
sponsive  to    advertising. 


WRITE 
^advertising/  DiREcroRr 


Reach  the  Vital 
Prosperous  Field -The  City  Proper 

use 

New  Orleans  States 

Large  Circulation  Concentrated  in  the  City 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited 
and  scattered  to  economically  merchandise 
and  advertise  to. 

The  city  circulation  of  The  New  Orle- 
ans States  will  produce  quick,  more  profit- 
able returns  at  a  lower  cost. 

Want  More  Information? 
We'll   Gladly  Furnish   It. 


New  Orleans 

STATES 


?oth    year        \o.    fi.      Issued 
ul    Maa-'.h    J.    [870.      Pr 
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The  Standard  Group 

Offers  the  advertiser  a  selective  circulation  ; 
it  reaches  better-than-average  farm  homes. 

It  goes  to  the  leading  breeders,  the  repre- 
sentative dairymen,  and  the  most  successful 
general  farmers. 

It  has  led  its  readers  to  greater  production 
and  larger  earnings. 

It  has  quickened  their  desire  for  comforts, 
conveniences  and   refinements. 

It  has  helped  them  to  keep  their  standards 
of  living  abreast  of  their  increased  income. 

It  permeates  all  agricultural  America  through 
its  1,150,000  subscribers.  Their  example  of 
farm  practice  and  farm  life  sets  the  pace  for 
each  community. 

Sell  a  standard  Jarmer  and  you  sell  hts 
neighbors,   too. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 


The  Breeder's  Gazette 

Established  iSSi 

Wallaces'  Fanner 

Established  i8q5 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

Established  1848 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

Established  1877 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago 

Established  1841 

Pennsylvania  Fanner 

Established  1880 

ll'estern  Retresetilativcs 
Standakd   Fakm    Papers,  Inc. 
Conway    Building,    Chicago 

All  Standard  Farm   Pal-ers 


Progressive  Farmer 

Established  1886 

Memphis,  Dallas 
Birmingham,  Raleigh 

The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established  1843 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Established  1S70 

'     The  Fanner,  St.  Paul 

Established  i88j 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

Established  1870 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Established  1859 

Eastern  Ret^resentatiies 
Wallace    C.    Richardson,    Inc. 
381    Fourth   Ave.,    New    Vork   Ci'.y 
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Lets  Cut  the  Waste  Out  of  Advertising 

Not    by    Smaller  Appropriations,  But    by    Closer    Co- 
operation Between  Dealers  and  National  Advertisers 
By  HERBERT  EVERETT 


NEARLY  fifteen  years  ago  I 
heard  James  J.  Hill,  the  rail- 
road king  of  the  Northwest,  give 
voice  to  one  of  his  rough-and- 
ready  epigrams  in  an  address  be- 
fore a  body  of  Chicago  business 
men,  that  has  stuck  b}-  me  ever 
since.  He  said,  "The  big  problem 
of  business  is  to  get  it  from  where 
it  is  to  where  it  ought  to  be," 
Self-evident  and  trite,  if  you  will, 
but  none-the-less  pungent  in  expan- 
sion. 

He  pointed  out  that  business  di- 
\ides  naturally  into  three  general 
groups  of  effort — namely,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption. 
He  went  on  to  shov.-  that  the  pro- 
blem of  production  was  practically 
solved ;  that,  as  a  nation,  we  had 
developed  industrially  to  the  point 
where  we  could  produce  econom- 
ically anything  that  the  public  could 
and  would  use.  Also  he  went  on 
to  show  that  the  public,  through 
the  eiiforts  of  salesmanship  and  of 
advertising,  was  on  an  ascendant 
movement  in  the  scale  of  living 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  industry 
was  no  problem  at  all, 

DISTRIBUTION      FACILITIES 

But,  he  said,  it  was  in  the  dis- 
tribution group  where  we  had  a 
real  problem — where  we  had  our 
work  cut  out  to  bring  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer  closer 
together,  and  reduce  the  costs  of 
distribution.  He  conceded  that  we 
know  pretty  well  how  to  sell  what 
we  produce,  but  he  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  selling  was  done  eco- 
nomically. He  proudly  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  transportation  was 
meeting  the  needs  of  production 
and  consumption  with  its  highly 
efficient  net-work  of  railroads   cov- 


ering the  cijuiitry.  (He  didn't 
bring  into  this  consideration  the 
motor  truck,  which,  since  then,  has 
developed  into  the  highly  efficient 
means  of  transportation  that  it  is 
toda\  I . 

He  left  his  hearers  with  the  feel- 
ing, however,  that,  while  the  rail- 
1  oads  might  improve,  from  point 
of  view  of  greater  economies  and 
efficiency,  salesmanship  and  a<lver- 
tising  must  improve  greatly  in  or- 
der to  justif}-  their  existence.  That 
was  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
.Since  then  a  great  war  has  upset 
all  calculations  and  plans  of  com- 
mercial progress ;  and  the  nearly 
two  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  war,  have  put  us  back  practi- 
cally into  the  same  position  of 
which  James  J.  Hill  spoke  so  long 
ago.  The  problem  then  is  the  pro- 
blem  now — only   more   so. 

The  problem  "to  get  it  from 
where  it  is  to  where  it  ought  to 
be"  is  far  from  being  solved  from 
the  economic  standpoint.  And 
economy  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 
The  railroads,  aided  by  the  motor 
truck,  will  rapidly  get  hack  to  the 
efficient  condition  of  which  James 
J.  Hill  spoke  with  pride.  Produc- 
tion, too,  is  stepping  lively  and, 
notwithstanding  the  labor  problem, 
will  relatively  soon  be  back  to  an 
approximation  to  normal.  Over- 
consumption  and  public  extrava- 
gance is  but  a  I'Sychological  condi- 
tion and  is  nearing  adjustment. 
But  in  salesmanship  and  advertis- 
ing there  is  still  too  much  wastage 
— still  too  much  precedent  in  prac- 
tise— still  too  much  of  yesterday 
in  today's  business — with  all  too 
little  effort  to  remedy  the  condition. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  there  is  not  a  complete  coor- 
dination between  the  three  elements 


that  James  J.  Hill  enumerated — 
production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption— but  the  lost  motion  is 
un(juestionably  mostly  in  the  fiekl 
of  ilistribution,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  that  of  salesmanship  and 
advertising.  Notwithstanding  the 
present  condition  of  the  railroads. 
— which  is  but  a  transitory  phase 
of  reconstruction  after  the  war — 
the  railroads  are  not  at  fault  for 
the  great  wastage  apparent  in  dis- 
tribution. The  railroads,  as  well 
as  the  motor  truck,  which  is  a 
growing  and  economic  factor  in 
transportation,  are  meeting  their 
share  of  distribution  with  growing 
success,  and  we  can  lay  at  their 
door  but  little  of  the  high  cost  of 
distribution. 

W.-\STAGE     I.\     SELLING 

The  same  cannot  be  sard  of 
salesmanship  and  advertising.  Here 
we  are  confronted  with  wastage 
that  bears  not  so  much  relation 
to  cost  as  an  independent  factor, 
as  to  expense  resulting  from  in- 
efficient arjd  incomplete  methods. 
These  two  factors  have  not  shown 
the  same  constructive  progress 
since  the  war  that  the  importance 
of  their  positions,  in  relation  to 
the  supplying  of  the  nation's  needs, 
warrant  them  in  developing. 

Of  salesmanship,  considered 
apart  from  advertising,  I  have  little 
to  say  except  that  it  has  'developed 
its  particular  mode  of  effort  with 
singular  skill.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  special  partner  of 
advertising,  its  work  is  not  as  ef- 
ficient as  it  might  be;  for  its  ac- 
tivities in  relation  to  the  activities 
of  advertising  are  not  fully  and 
economically  as  efficient  and  ef- 
fective as  they   should  be. 

To    be    specific,   there   is   not   the 
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close  cooperation  between  sales- 
manship and  advertising  that  eco- 
nomic results  demand.  There  may 
be  concerns — and  there  no  doubt 
are  isolated  examples  which,  by 
contrast,  make  the  general  condi- 
tion more  apparent — in  which  sales- 
manship and  advertising  work  as 
harmoniously  and  cooperatively  to- 
gether as  the  glove  and  hand;  but 
these  concerns,  at  most,  are  few 
in  number  and,  I  believe,  still  in 
just  that  formative  period  which 
not  alone  allows  for  large  improve- 
ment, but  demands  a  more  emphat- 
ic  forward  progress. 

The  fault  for  this  condition  lies 
with  advertising  as  well  as  sales- 
manship. Salesmanship  is  so  high- 
ly specialized  and  individualized 
that  even  still  there  are  salesmen  (I 
use  the  word  in  its  generic  sense) 
who  work  either  independently  of 
advertising,  or  with  it  only  under 
compulsion  arid  not  with  the  full, 
free  spirit  of  cooperation.  There 
are  sales-managers  who  still  look 
upon  advertising  in  almost  the  nar- 
row sense  of  20  years  ago ;  who 
use  advertising — if  they  are  in  po- 
sition to  dictate  advertising  poli- 
cies— but  grudgingly  or  only  in- 
differently. 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude  how 
many  concerns  are  there,  for  ex- 
ample, that  are  sporadic  instead  of 
consecutive  advertisers  ?  How 
many  concerns  load  up  their  deal- 
ers with  goads  and  give  them  as 
little  efficient  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising support  and  cooperation 
as  they  can  "get  away  with?"  How 
many  concerns  put  forth  any  effort 
to  make  th6ir  national  magazine 
advertising — except,  perhaps,  where 
they  use  little  dribbles  of  local 
newspaper  advertising — lead  straight 
into  the  dealer's  store. 

ADVERTISING      NOT       .\LL-SUFFICIENT 

Of  course,  aidvertising  itself  is 
really  at  fault.  The  advertising 
man  (and  I  use  this  term  al.^o  in 
its  generic  sense)  has  chosen  large- 
ly to  disregard  sales  policies,  sales- 
manship, and  merchandising.  He 
has  come  to  look  upon  his  profes- 
sion and  its  specific  art  as  suffi- 
cient unto  itself.  He  has  talked 
with  great  facility  about  advertis- 
ing creating  "consumer  demand," 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would 
be  more  accurate  in  calling  the  re- 
sult of  advertising  "consumer  ac- 
ceptance" ;  for,  except  in  very  small 
percentages,  the  consumer  is  far  too 
inert  to  express  a  preference,  let 
alone  a  demand,  for  any  particular 
trade-markdd  article.  The  adver- 
tising man  has  argued,  and  contin- 


ues to  argue,  that  this  co-called 
consumer  "demand"  created  by  na- 
tional advertising  alone  will  move 
the  goods  from  the  dealer's  shelves. 
He  has  chosen  to  ignore  or  has 
overlooked  both  salesmanship  and 
merchandising  in  relation  to  adver- 
tising. 

That  his  argument  is  only  a  half 
truth  is  apparent  on  analysis.  Ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances  among 
small  percentages  of  the  possible 
boxers  of  any  given  article,  this 
"demand"  has  not  risen  above  a 
mere  "acceptance"  of  the  goods. 
The  success  of  any  national  adver- 
tising campaign  cannot  be  attributed 
to  national  advertising  alone.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
dealer  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  A 
national  campaign,  no  matter  how 
effectively  prepared  and  placed, 
cannot  be  resultful  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  dealer. 

A  close  analysis  of  any  successful 
advertising  arid  selling  campaign 
will  disclose  that  "consumer  accep- 
tance" of  the  goods  has  been  created 
— nothing  more — and  that  the  deal- 
er has  been  persuaded  that  the  ad- 
vertising has  created  for  him  a  new 
field  of  sales.  In  the  past,  a  large 
amount  of  educational  work  has 
been  put  into  the  idea  of  leading  the 
dealer  to  believe  that  national  ad- 
vertising— particularly  if  it  is  back- 
ed up  by  local  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, and  still  more  particularly  if  it 
is  possible  to  add  the  dealer's  name 
and  address  to  this  advertising — is 
the  real  salesman  of  the  goods  and 
is  bringing  new  customers  into  his 
store.  As  a  result,  salesmanship 
found  it  relatively  a  simple  matter 
to  stock  up  the  dealer,  and  the  deal- 
er has  found  it  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable to  push  the  goods  thus  ad- 
\ertised. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  interpel- 
late that  just  as  the  war  has  upset 
all  avenues  of  business,  so  has  it 
upset  the  dealer's  point  of  view  to- 
wards national  advertising.  Before 
the  war  the  dealer  had  been  taught 
to  believe  in  national  advertising — 
and  to  a  large  extent  he  did ; — 
and  one  by  one  the  various  trade- 
marked  goods  were  advertised  onto 
his  shelves.  Year  by  year  he  con- 
tinued to  remain  a  dealer  in  adver- 
tised brands  of  goods.  To  a  large 
measure,  he  became  a  dealer  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  pushed  adver- 
tised goods. 

DEALER    DISTRIBUTION    DISLOCATED 

Then  came  the  war  and  the  utter 
dislocation  of  dealer  distribution. 
Under-production  made  it  impos- 
sible for  anv  dealer  to  remain  loxal 


to  the  goods  he  had  carried.  Sheer 
necessit}'  compelled  him  to  sell 
whate\er  goods  he  could  secure. 
The  result  was,  when  the  war  ended 
and  production  was  being  resumed, 
that  manufacturers  discovered  that 
all  the  work  of  advertising  and 
salesmanship  had  been  undone  and 
that  the\-  would  have  to  rebuild 
their  dealer  organizations.  At  this 
point,  the  advertising  man  assured 
the  manufacturer  that  national  ad- 
vertising, having  succeeded  before, 
could  repeat  the  success. 

^^'e  must  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  admit  that  after  nearly  two 
years  of  national  advertising  since 
the  war,  dealer  organizations,  as  a 
whole,  are  as  little  re-organized  as 
at  the  beginning.  The  reason  for 
this  is  very  obvious.  The  dealers 
of  the  country  are  confused  by  the 
mass  of  national  advertising.  They 
see  that  every  manufacturer  is  try- 
ing to  win  them  over.  The  dealers 
are  not  alone  confused;  they  are 
slightly  suspicious.  They  are  in 
about  the  same  frame  of  mind  as 
labor  is — sure  of  themselves  and 
very  independent.  They  believe  that 
they  can  sell  goods  that  are  not 
nationally  advertised — and  they  are 
doing  it. 

This  new  condition,  brought  on 
b}-  the  war,  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  advertising  man 
to  find  an  immediate  solution, — for 
the  solution  properlv  belongs  to  him. 
The  l-ist  nearh'  two  years  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  any  doubt  that  old 
methods  will  not  do.  The  advertis- 
ing man  must  use  all  his  enterprise, 
ingenuity,  and  skill  to  solve  the 
problem  for  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country — namely,  the  cutting 
out  of  wastage  in  salesman.ship  and 
advertising,  the  co-ordination  of 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  the 
development  of  dealer  morale  or 
confidence  in  advertising,  and  the 
introduction  of  merchandising  meth- 
ods into  advertising  effort. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  ad- 
vertising is  that  it  knows  so  little 
about  merchandising.  The  word 
merchandising  comes  readily  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  speech  of  the  ad- 
vertising man,  but,  with  few  excep- 
[ions,  he  does  not  know  specifically 
all  that  merchandising  means  and 
how  it  will  make  his  advertising 
more  effective.  True,  he  knows 
enov.gh  of  it  to  "merchandise"  his 
advertising  to  the  dealer,  but  he 
does  not  know  merchandising  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  the  sales- 
manager   or   the    retail   merchant. 

Now  what  is  merchandising?     In 
general  terms,   it  is  the  application 
{Continued    on    page   43 
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Jobbers'  Coffee  Advertising  Wins  Big  Sales 

Piemiunis  Featured  In  Such  Manner  That  With  114 
Per  Cent  Returns,  the  Whole  Is  Yet  To  Be  Learned 


By  HAROLD  HALSELL 

Advertising    Manager.    Williamson  Halsell-Frasier    Co..    Oklahon 


CJFFEE  is  the  product  the  mer- 
chandising gods  forgot.  Coffee 
looms  out  singularly  alone,  cr\iing : 
"Beware — I  am  difficult  to  market — 
few  merchandisers  know  me,  and 
fewer  still  have  given  me  m_\-  true 
place  in  the  "sales  sun." 

But  when  you  read  of  a  whole- 
sale grocer's  advertising  campaign 
which  secured  a  114  per  cent  gain 
in  sales  in  1919  over  1918,  and 
which  in  1920  is  on  the  high  road 
to  even  greater  success,  you  will 
learn  that  coffee,  although  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  mam-,  can  be,  and  is 
being  made,  a  cup  of  happiness  fo;- 
the  prixileged  few.  Privileged  few ? 
Yes,  privileged  few,  for  there  are  not 
many  merchandising  and  advertising 
men  to-day  who  realh'  understand 
the  marketing  of   coffee. 

Hence,  as  a  preface  to  the  details 
of  this  wholesale  grocer's  campaign, 
the  writer  has  some  fundamental 
things  to  say  about  the  marketing 
of  coffee,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  customarily  overlooked. 

SOME    MARKETING    FUNDAMENTALS 

First  of  all,  whq  should  roast  and 
market  coffee?  Manufacturer?  Job- 
ber? Retailer?  Let  us  eliminate  the 
retailer  right  now.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, he  lacks  the  capital  to  finance 
a  modern  coffee  plant  and  the  subse- 
quent marketing  of  its  product.  It 
is  a  special  field,  and  among  the 
multitudinous  products  that  ado 
his  shelves,  the  retail  grocer  does 
not  have  time  to  be  very  special 
about  any  of  them.  If  he  "manu- 
factured" and  marketed  coffee  under 
his  own  brand,  he  would  have  time 
for  nothing  else.  He  would  cease  to 
be  a  retail  grocer.  No,  the  function 
of  the  retailer  is  to  stock  and  sell 
coffee,  but  its  production  must  be 
left  to  someone  else. 

Let  us  consider  the  manufacturer 
who  aspires  to  market  a  brand  of 
coffee  nationally.  He  can  do  it  after 
a  fashion.  It  is  being  done  after  • 
fashion,  but  not  in  anything  like  the 
fashion  of  those  manufacturers  who 
make  products  of  the  '"food  fam- 
ily," such  as  jelly  powder,  syrup, 
breakfast  food,  baking  powder,  co- 
coa, pancake  flour  and  many  others 
which  have  won  national  repute  due 
to  right  selling  and  advertising  meth- 
ods. Think  this  over.  You  will  see 
the   truth   of   it.     There   is   at  least 


one  brand  (many  times  a  half  doz- 
en) of  baking  powder,  pancake 
flour,  syrup — not  to  mention  othe: 
food  products  which  are  common 
sights  on  the  shelves  of  retail  gro- 
cers in  ever\-  lane  and  by-street  of 
the  country  but  there  is  no  single 
brand  of  coffee  which  rests  on  such 
a  firm  foundation. 

Coffee  is  a  product  of  universal 
consumption.  It  is  found  on  most 
every  dining  table.  Why  has  not 
some  great  national  organization  put 
coffee  where  one  finds  syrup,  pan- 
cake flour  and  baking  powder,  back- 
ed as  they  are  by  such  organized 
selling  and  adxcrtising  that   no   ob- 


stacles in  the  channels  of  distribution 
can  obstruct  them  as  they  move 
from  their  sources  of  production  to 
the  pantry  shelf? 

Why  of  all  the  products  of  uni- 
versal consumption  in  the  "food 
family"  does  coffee  stand  peculiarly 
alone,  tagged,  so  far  as  the  national 
manufacturer  is  concerned,  with  a 
sign — "Beware — Hands  Off?" 

The  writer  feels  the  answer  to  this 
is  that  the  production  and  marketing 
of  trade-marked  coffee  belongs  pe- 
culiarly to  the  wholesale  grocer  who 
maintains  his  own  coffee  plant,  and 
those  sectional  coffee  roasting  plants 
which  cover  generally  a  territory  not 
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Thel^oving  Qup^^ 

that's  what  mother  always  calls  it!  Because  she  loves  to 
make  LOUIS  COFFEE -lovus  "to  see  father's  face  light  up  with  that 
boyish  smile  — because  she  loves  the  good  cheer  and  comfort  LOUIS  COFFEE  brings 
to  the  household.  That  delightful  "LOUIS"  flavor  is  the  result  of  a  successful  blending 
of  Santos  and  Bourbon,  two  famous  cotfees. 

Economy  again,    because  you  get   four 
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larger  than   five   states. 

The  wholesale  grocer  and  section- 
al roaster  can  easih'  finance  a  coffee 
plant.  The  outlay  is  not  large.  Tnis 
is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  them 
have  gotten  into  the  business  of 
roasting  coffee.  Again,  they  can  be 
assured  of  a  permanent  source  of 
green  coffee.  They  can  buy  it  from 
nearby  brokers  or  maintain  import- 
ing facilities  of  their  own.  That  it 
is  practical  to  do  either  has  been 
'demonstrated.  .\nd  again,  at  their 
very  door  lies  their  market.  Every 
grocer  in  town  and  nearby  towns 
will  sell  their  coffee — and,  'in  pre- 
ference to  coffee  which  has  come  by 
freight  from  afar.  The  local  roast- 
ers sell  it  in  smaller  quantities 
thus  insuring  the  retailer  fresh 
coffee  at  all  times,  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  among  retailers  that  nothing 
fans  the  flames  of  a  disgruntled 
l:ousewife  more  than  to  be  sold  a 
package  of  stale  coffee.     Still  again. 


the  cost  of  steel  cutting,  packing 
and  labeling  under  their  own  private 
brands  is  well  within  the  reach  of 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  sec- 
tional roaster. 

NO  "heax-vt"  competition  to  meet 

There  is  a  further  reason  which 
concerns  wholesale  grocers.  W  hole- 
sale  grocers  are  distributors  of  most 
nationallx'  advertised  food  products. 
Rut  in  selling  private  brand  cofte: 
in  their  own  sales  territories  there  i  . 
no  conflict  with  the  manufacturers 
whose  products  they  distribute. 
Many  wholesalers  have  gone  into  the 
marketing  of  private  brand  coffee 
for  this  reason  more  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
They  know  they  wfiU  not  have  to 
"fight  the  big  manufacturers"  on 
coffee  as  they  would  on  many  other 
products.  For  instance,  our  com- 
pany tried  very  hard  to  put  its 
private   brand  jelly   powder    on   the 


market  and  failed.  The  tjualit}'  was 
high,  the  price  wa.>  lower  than  cer- 
tain nationally  advertised  jelly  pow- 
ders and  we  ailvertised  it,  but  we 
failed.  With  coffee  it  has  been 
ilift'erent.  We  have  been  successful 
in  marketing  at  least  one  of  our 
lirands  of  coft'ee  in  a  way,  territor\ 
considered,  that  is  very  large. 

W  e  began  advertising  our  Louis 
Coffee  last  March,  but  before  start- 
ing this  campaign  we  bore  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  mind.  We  knew  that 
Dur  business  had  a  naturally  limited 
territory.  We  could  not  sell  widel\ . 
Few  wholesale  grocers  can.  Heav\ 
commodities  such  as  bulk  rice,  sugar 
and  salt,  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  wholesale  grocer's  sales,  cannot 
be  shipped  far  with  profit.  Freight 
rates  to  distant  points  give  the  local 
com[jeting  wholesaler  too  much  of 
an  advantage.  We  knew  that  the 
world  was  not  our  market,  even  with 
coffee.  We  knew  we  must  sell  ,-' 
sell  intensively,  close  to  home.  We 
must  realize  that  ours  was  a  narrow- 
service  plate — to  be  "licked  clean." 

\\'e  had  a  chain  of  seven  houses, 
traveling  about  fifty  salesmen,  call- 
ing at  periodic  intervals  among 
about  4,000  retailers.  With  the  aid 
of  hardly  any  advertising  we  had 
been  able  within  the  last  eight  years 
to  get  a  very  creditable  distribution 
of  Louis  Coffee.  We  knew  ours 
was  a  good  blend  and  that  it  was  a 
repeater.  It  was  our  biggest  seller 
— not  the  cheapest  nor  the  highest 
pficed  coffee  we  sold,  but  about  the 
price  that  would  make  it  popular. 

Of  late  years  the  catalogue 
houses,  and  particularly  the  prem- 
ium wagon  concerns,  had  been 
steadily  cutting  into  the  retail  gro- 
cer's coffee  business.  The  retail 
grocer  was  our  only  means  of  get- 
ting coffee  to  the  pantry  shelf.  It 
we  won  a  bigger  Louis  Coffee  busi- 
ness it  must  be  by  helping  the  re- 
tailer go  after  the  coft'ee  business. 

The  backbone  of  the  wagon  coffee 
business  had  been  the  wise  use  of 
premiums.  Of  that  there  was  no 
doubt.  We  knew  then,  that  we  must 
fight  fire  with  fire.  .So,  in  planning 
Louis  Coffee  advertising  we  adopted 
a  premium   system. 

\\'e  then  began  analyzing  our  mar- 
ket. We  knew  that  the  part  of 
Oklahoma  and  Te.xas  which  we 
cover,  is  largely  populated  by  farm- 
ers. About  66  per  cent  it  has  been 
shown  by  statistics.  The  remainder 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
folk  of  the  small  towns,  leaving  a 
rather  minor  proportion  living  in 
cities,  of  which  Oklahoma  City  w."  ■. 
the  largest. 

Consequently,    above   all    else,    we 
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ANNOUNCES 
that  on  August  i,  ig20,  tt   will  go   to 

THE    FLAT    RATE    BASIS 

with    exactly    the  same  rate   to   all  advertisers, 
foreign  or  local,  for  the  same  service. 


The  new  rate  becomes  effective  immediately  on  new 
business;  it  will  become  effective  on  all  existing  con- 
tracts which  do  not  contain  the  quarterly  adjustment 
clause  as  soon  as  they  expire  and  on  contracts  which 
do  contain  the  quarterly  adjustment  clause  the  new 
rate  will  become  effective  as  soon  as  the  clause  will 
permit. 

C|  Agent's  commission  17  per  cent.,  cash  discount  2 
per  cent.     Monthly  full  copy,  10  per  cent. 

C[  The  Globe  will  accept  orders  and  contracts  for  a 
full  year's  service  on  the  basis  of  the  flat  rate,  but 
with  right  to  adjust  rates  up  or  down  in  advance 
of  each  calendar  quarter  year. 
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must  reach  this  farm  population, 
which  at  all  times  is  prosperous.  W'u 
must  get  the  small  town  folks  an,l 
then  the  city  people. 

THE    MEDIUMS    EMPLOYED 

To  reach  the  farm  population  we 
chose  two  farm  papers.  These  farm 
papers,  with  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  250,000  bi-monthly,  covered 
perfectly  this  held.  Country  news- 
papers and  direct  mail  methods  were 
used  to  get  the  small  town  popula- 
tion, leaving  daily  newspapers  and 
direct  mail  to  look  after  the  cit\ 
people.  All  mediums  were  to  be 
backed  by  educational  work  among 
the  dealers,  store  signs,  dealer 
"movie"  slides  and  window  displa}s. 
This  campaign  was  then  started 
with  copy  based  on  the  selling  pomt 
of  Quality  of  the  coffee — the  fact 
that  it  was  Thrift  coffee;  for  at  low 
cost  and  with  little  saving  of  cou- 
pons the  housewife  could  secure  for 
her  home  beautiful  and  practical 
premiums. 

The  method  the  consumer  must 
follow  to  get  premiums  was  ex- 
plained in  the  copy. 

The  easy  way  of  getting  these 
desirable  premiums  which  would 
retail  at  from  $7  to  $20,  was 
played  up  strongly  in  the  copy.  All 
the  premiums  were  illustrated  with 
accompanying  descriptions  of  each, 
together  with  its  comparative  price 
at  a  retail  store.  The  copy  toid 
first  that  Louis  Coffee  was  good 
coffee,  worth  all  it  cost  without  an\ 
added  inducement  to  buy  it;  but 
when  linked  with  the  valuable  prem- 
iums it  was  indeed  the  coffee  to  buy. 
The  copy,  too,  carried  a  coupon  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner,  ai. 
order  on  us,  for  four  of  the  free 
coupons  of  the  necessary  ten.  Thi: 
coupon  in  the  advertisement  if  filled 
out  and  sent  to  us  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  consumer,  name 
of  grocer  and  whether  or  not  he  had 
Louis  Coffee  in  stock,  entitled  the 
sender  to  four  free  coffee  cou- 
pons. This  left  siix  more  coupons 
which  must  be  taken  from  Louis 
cans,  to  make  up  the  ten,  which 
with  the  cash  sum,  entitled  the  cus- 
tomer to  a  premium. 

The  campaign  had  run  but  a  short 
time  when  it  more  than  justified  our 
expectations.  The  coupons  which 
the  advertisements  carried,  calling 
on  us  for  the  four  free  Louis  Coffee 
coupons  came  back  to  us  in  goodly 
numbers,  and  as  time  went  on  their 
number  increased.  We  knew  what 
this  meant.  It  meant  that  ever\-  o  - 
der  we  received  for  the  four  free 
coupons  meant  a  sure  sale  of  at 
least  six  pounds.  It  meant  that  after 
this   housewife   had   finished    savin" 


coupons  for  one  premium  more  than 
likely  she  would  start  saving  for 
.'mother.  In  the  event  that  she  did 
no  further  saving  of  coupons,  she 
necessarily  had  used  our  coffee  long 
enough  to  be  impressed  with  its 
quality  and  we  had  every  reason  to 
expect  that  she  would  continue  using 
it.  Soon  it  became  easier  and  easier 
for  our  salesmen  to  get  generous  or- 
ders and  all  of  them,  seeing  the  cam- 
paign was  a  real  help,  began  giving 
it  their  entire  support. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  premiums 
— and  they  are  valuable — we  uphold 
that  by  buying  in  large  quantities, 
sometimes  by  car  lots,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  We  make  no  profit,  but  add 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  to 
our  cost  to  pay  our  average  cost  on 
handling  the  premiums. 

Our  premiums  forestalled  compe- 
tition, because  the  housewife,  desir- 
ing the  premiums,  would  not  take 
any  other  brand  of  coffee. 

Dealers  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  substitute  another  brand  and  one 
by  one  they  lined  up  with  the  cam- 
paign. They  knew  that  otherwise 
they  would  pass  up  business  and  that 
women  bu}ing  other  goods  from 
them  would  go  across  the  street  for 
their  Louis  Coffee,  if  they  did  not 
stock  it.  Even  the  dealers  who  had 
the  exclusive  sale  of  some  other 
brand,  were  unable  to  get  along 
without  a  small  stock  of  Louis 
Coffee  at  least.  After  a  while,  these 
dealers  who  at  first  held  out  against 
selling  Louis,  finally  got  in  line,  for 
they  saw  that  at  was  building  up 
their  coffee  sales  in  a  big  way. 
Many,  who  at  first  w-ere  most  bitter- 
Iv  opposed  to  it  eventually  began 
to  feature  it. 

Again,  this  coft'ee  advertising  was 
successful  because  behind  it  there 
was  a  follow-up  system,  that  was  a 
real  selling  aid  to  the  salesmen. 

As  stated,  every  advertisement  had 
a  coupon,  with  space  for  the  con- 
sumer to  state  whether  or  not  the 
dealer  had  ours  in  stock.  In  case  the 
dealer  did  not,  we,  of  course,  had  this 
report  of  the  fact  from  the  consumer. 
The  right  salesman  had  a  memoran- 
dum telling  the  name  of  the  woman 
and  the  store.  By  showing  the  deal- 
er in  question  that  Mrs.  Jones,  one 
of  his  good  customers,  thought 
enough  of  Louis  Coffee  to  write  us 
about  it,  and  that  she  was  determined 
to  get  it  at  all  costs — our  salesman 
w-as  able  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to 
sell  the  dealer  a  case.  As  time  went 
on  this  system  worked  wonders.  We 
opened  up  new  accounts  right  and 
left,  and  naturally  our  sales  climbed 
accordingly. 

As  a  further  aid  in  widening  dis- 
tribution, w-e  had  all  our  men  carry 


portfolios  of  the  advertising  at  the 
start  of  the  campaign  and  we  made  a 
drive  for  new  accounts.  We  got 
about  300  new  accounts  in  this  way 
before  one  advertisement  had  ap- 
peared. 

We  even  went  a  step  farther.  L- 
cases  where  coupons  from  our  adver- 
tisements came  in  with  the  report 
that  the  grocer  did  not  have  Louis 
in  stock,  and  this  dealer  happened  to 
be  outside  our  territory,  we  organized 
what  we  called  Louis  Coft'ee  Clubs. 
The  woman  sending  the  coupon  from 
outside  our  territory  was  sent  a  blank 
form.  On  this  form  she  wrote  the 
names  of  five  women  besides  herself 
whom  she  had  interested  in  our  cof- 
fee and  the  premiums,  and  the  names 
of  three  good  grocers  in  her  town  be- 
sides the  name  of  her  own  grocer, 
wdiich  previously  had  been  given  us. 

This  gave  us  a  good  opening  wedge 
for  a  mail  order  account.  The  five 
new  women  w^ere  each  sent  four  free 
coupons,  with  a  letter  suggesting  that 
they  call  personally  and  ask  all  the 
four  grocers  to  buy  Louis  in  order 
that  they  might  get  the  premiums. 
Simultaneously,  we  wrote  the  grocers 
telling  them  of  our  plan  and  why 
they  should  stock  and  sell  our  coffee. 
In  each  case  the  grocers  were  told 
that  the  one  who  first  sent  us  an 
order  would  be  exclusive  dealer  in 
his  town.  We  had  in  this  mail  or- 
der selling  to  be  reconciled  to  giv- 
ing the  exclusive  sale  to  some  one 
grocer. 

The  club  idea  worked  well.  Many 
clubs  were  organized  and  mail  order 
accounts  were  established.  This  mail 
order  plan  is  in  its  infancy,  but  has 
wonderful  possibilities  and  we  intend 
working  it  for  all  it's  worth.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are  on 
the  high  road  to  large  sales  in  the 
future. 

This  campaign  is  not  yet  a  year 
old,  but  already  we  can  see  that  it  has 
done  much  that  is  worth  while  be- 
sides merely  increasing  the  sale  of 
the  coft'ee.  It  has  built  up  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  among  all  our  sales- 
men. It  has  done  the  same  for  re- 
tailers, for  they  have  quit  running 
from  the  premium  competition  of  the 
wagons.  Also  it  has  built  up  morale 
throughout  our  entire  organization. 
The  good  work  this  advertising  is 
doing  toward  increasing  our  general 
business  is  likewise  easily  apparent. 
All  in  all,  it's  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments our  company  has  ever  made. 


"Last  Penny  Paper"  Raises  Price 

By  increasing  its  rate  from  one  cent 
to  two  cents  in  June  the  Portland,  Ore., 
Xcws  relinquished  the  distinction  it 
claimed  of  being  the  only  penny  paper 
in   the  United   States. 
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Johns-Manville 
and  Collier's 

As  in  past  years  Collier's 
is  one  of  the  stronge'st 
factors  in  the  1920  Johns- 
Manville  national  advertis- 
ing campaign. 
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Straining  for  "Style"  in  Advertising 

How  Some  Copywriters,  Desiring  to  Be  Dii- 

ferent,  Accomplish  Just  the  Opposite  Effect 

By  ARNOLD  W.  ROSENTHAL 


AXYOXE  who  has  read  D'An-- 
nunzio's  "The  Flame  of  Life" 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  his  novels  and 
plays,  can  readily  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  in  Italy  to  have  a 
special  two-volume  D'Annunzio  dic- 
tionaiy.  Without  this  glossar\%  it 
IS  next  to  impossible  to  understand 
his  involved  phrases,  replete  with 
obsolete  words.  His  passion  for 
the  mot  juste,  the  exact  word,  takes 
him  back  to  periods  which  have 
outgrown  the  memories  of  his  con- 
temporaries. As  a  result,  he  is  "in- 
ebriated by  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  verbosity,"  to  use  a  phrase  once 
applied  to   Doctor  Johnson. 

This  extraordinarj'  scholarship 
has  certain,  obvious  merits  but 
adapted  by  lesser  minds,  it  becomes 
a  trving  spectacle,  as  ridiculous  as 
it  is  unnecessary.  For  proof,  one 
lias  to  look  only  at  the  advertise- 
ments current  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Read  the  captions  and 
the  text,  and  what  do  you  find?  A 
straining  for  effect ;  a  desire  to  be 
"different";  a  disinclination  to  call 
a  blouse  a  blouse,  a  freakish  quest 
for  the  elusive  synonym  and  the 
unhackneyed  adjective. 

NOT    WH.\T    THEY    SOUND     LIKE 

A  recent  tire  advertisement  an- 
nounces "ultra  cords."  Ncrvv  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  what  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  copy-writer  meint  to 
say.  Ultra  means  something  alto- 
gether different  than  the  quality 
which  makes  this  tire  superior,  if, 
indeed,  it  possesses  any  point  of 
superiority.  Again,  someone  adver- 
tises "Popular  Priced  Funiiluie 
That  Is  Not  Commercial."  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  get  sense  oat 
of  that  headline  even  by  reading  the 
advertisement  through  to  the  end 
several  times.  Of  course,  I  have 
an  idea  about  the  thought  which  the*' 
advertiser  meant  to  convey  but  the 
cumbersome  headline  and  the  non- 
explanatory  text  fail  to  get  it  over. 

Another  shop  announces  "The 
Suit  LTltimate."  Here  is  a  perfect 
example  of  sheer  affectation.  The 
transposition  of  ultimate  and  suit 
is  absolutely  unnecessarv'.  It  does 
not  help  the  sense ;  it  does  not  give 
it  a  nuance  lacking  in  the  regular 
order  of  the  words.  It  fails  even 
to  be  clever. 

The  struggle  to  be  different  de- 
feats itself.     Otherwise  there  would 


be  no  struggle.  A  talent  for  cle\er 
phraseolog}-  is  just  what  I  ha\e 
called  it — a  talent ;  and  it  comes 
easily. 

A  well  known  hat  manufacturing 
firm  heads  its  advertisement  with 
this  query:  "Do  You  Know  Why 
They  Say  'As  iMad  As  A  Hatter'?" 
Not  a  bad  caption,  I  will  grant  but 
the  text  of  the  announcement  makes 
no  effort  to  answer  the  question 
categorically.  True,  many  people 
will  understand  it  but  advertise- 
ments published  in  magazines  with 
several  millions  of  readers  are  not 
written  for  philosophers.  They  are 
written  for  average  folks  who 
haven't  the  inclination  or  the  time 
to  puzzle  out  the  hidden  meanings 
of  commercial  announcements.  In- 
cidentally, the  crux  of  the  hat  ad- 
vertisement here  mentioned  is  found 
in  the  paragraphs  explaining  why 
the  price  of  hats  has  increased.  The 
problem  therefore,  was  not  concern- 
ed with  the  anger  of  hatters  but 
rather  the  resentment  of  the  poor 
consumer. 

WHEN     A      MOTOR     CAR     SKIDDED 

Another  manufacturer  in  the 
same  issue  calls  attention  to  his 
automobile  which  "has  no  bolshe- 
vistic tendencies,"  the  implication 
being  that  the  car  takes  pleasure  in 
doing  its  work,  that  it  possesses  an 
extra  measure  of  vim  and  endur- 
ance. 

No  one,  not  even  a  communist, 
could  possibly  object  to  the  analogy 
if  only  it  were  a  true  one.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
bolshevik  doctrine  understands  per- 
fectly that  its  first  intended  function 
is  to  glorify  the  worker,  to  em- 
phasize the  laborer,  to  stress  the 
creative  impulse  in  industrv-. 
Searching  for  analogies  is  like 
searching  for  synonyms.  It  usually 
ends  in  complicated  errors. 

The  whole  thing  arises  out  of  an 
effort,  in  the  case  ot  synonyms,  to 
avoid  using  the  same  word  twice 
in  a  paragraph.  This,  of  course,  is 
pure  piffle.  It  should  be  a  common- 
place of  daily  routine  that  repeti- 
tion resuks  in  emphasis,  in  accent. 
In  "Declassee,"  iEthel  Barrymore 
constantlv  refers  to  the  "mad  Var- 
eks"'  sire  doesn't  vary  her  adjec- 
tive by  calling  them  the  crazed 
Vareks,  or  the  demented  Vareks,  or 
the  crocked  Vareks,  or  the  scatter 


brained  \'areks.  She  insists  on  call- 
ing them  the  "mad  Vareks"  time 
after  time,  and  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  no  escaping  her  charge. 
Hy  means  of  this  repetition,  Zoe 
-Vkins  adds  successfully  to  her 
drawing  of  the  character,  motivating 
It  for  the  easier  comprehension  of 
her  audience.  What  is  true  of  the 
drama  is  true  of  advertising.  Cir- 
cumlocution will  never  help  sales. 

It  has  been  said  that  simplicitv  is 
an  acquired  virtue.  It  certainly  has 
yet  to  be  acquired  by  some  writers 
who   fail  in  advertising. 


Mants    International    Trade    Mark 
Action 

According  to  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London,  the  report  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Committee  appointed 
l)y  the  British  government,  nrgcs  interna- 
tional action  to  effect  greater  uniformity 
of  laws  and  procedure,  and  suggests  that 
disputes  sliould  be  referred  to  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  last  resort. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee are  carried  out,  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  have  power  to  make  an  order,  requir- 
ing indication  of  origin  to  be  given  in 
the  case  of  imported  goods,  and  particular 
attention  will  be  directed  as  to  whether 
the  goods  are  manufactured,  produced  or 
sold  under  circumstances  constituting  un- 
fair competition.  In  other  words,  dump- 
ing will  be  singled  out  for  special  atten- 
tion. 

Much  can  be  done  by  international  ac- 
tion, says  the  American  Chamber,  and 
the  committee  evidently  had  this  in  mind 
when  they  urged  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  effect  greater  uniformitj-  of  laws 
and  procedure  in  the  various  countries 
concerned.  If  obligations  under  a  con- 
vention are  ignored,  the  matter  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  League  of  Nations  or  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
to  be  set  up  under  the  league,  as  a  final 
court  of  appeal. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  .Act,  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  already  deals  very  ef- 
fectively with  complaints  as  to  improper 
use  of  trade  marks  in  this  country,  and 
this  system  might  well  be  extended  to 
other  countries. 


Canada's    Population    Placed    at 
9.000,000 

Canada's  population  is  estimated  for 
1920  at  0,000,000  persons  her  total  re- 
venue per  head  for  1920  is  $26.11;  total 
expenditure  per  head  for  1920  is  $75.01, 
and  consolidated  fund  expenditure  per 
head  for  1920  is  $30,  according  to  of- 
ficial estimates.  The  return  showed  that 
in  1891  Canada's  total  revenue  was  $38,- 
579.310.88.  By  1919  that  revenue  had 
grown  to  $312,946,747.18,  and  the  estimated 
total  revenue  for  1920  is  $325,000,000. 
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Source  for  Agricultural  Information 

When  you  are  considering  the  farm  market,  it  will 
pay  you  to  talk  frankly  with  the  farm  paper  represent- 
atives. 

If  the  problem  is  one  of  market  possibilities,  the  repre- 
sentatives can  render  valuable  service. 
If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  of  classes  of  mediums — nation- 
al, state  or  sectional,  talk  with  representative  repre- 
sentatives of  each  class. 

If  a  selection  of  competing  papers  is  the  problem,  hear 
the  presentation  of  both  representatives. 
The  farm  papers  represented  by  the  E.  Katz  Special  Ad- 
vertising Agency  are  sold  upon  a  basis  of  fact,  not  opin- 
ion. Part  of  our  work  is  to  help  the  publishers  pro- 
duce the  type  of  papers  quality  advertisers  and  agents 
like  to  buy. 

The  problems  of  advertisers,  agents,  publishers  and 
representatives  are  mutual  in  many  respects,  certainly 
in  regard  to  success  for  the  advertiser. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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A.    B.    C.    member.      Semi-m< 

Line  rate  8oc   flat.     90c   afte 
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SOUTHLAND  FARMER 

Semi-monthly.      Houston,   Texas. 

Line    rate    50c    flat. 

Circulation    over    7 1 ,000,    practically    all    in    Texas. 

From    both    a    national    and    state    farm    paper    basis    Southland 

Farmer     is    essential     in     the    Texas    field.       Even     with    every 

available    medium    it    is    impossible    to    do    justice    to    the    Texas 

empire. 

Texas,    the    greatest    of    all    agricultural    states,    is    the    hardest 
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ARKANSAS  HOMESTEAD 

A.    B.    C.    member.      Semi-monthly.      Little    Rock. 

Line  rate  6oc  flat  September   ist,    1920. 

Only  farm   paper   in   Arkansas.      80,000   circulation.      Established 


of  the  wealthiest  southern  states.  There 
iness  that  manufacturers  have  not  developed, 
mestead    is    practically    confined    to    the    state. 

offers    so    fine    an    opportunity    for    Arkansas 
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MODERN  FARMING 

A.    B.    C.    member.      Semi-monthly.      New    Orleans. 
Line    rate    45c    flat. 

Con^ned  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  60.000  circulation 
Owned  and  published  by  the  New  Orleans  Item,  well-known 
as    one   of    the    great    dailies    of    the    South. 

Louisiana  and  Mississipipi  present  a  rejuvenated  market, 
and  Modern  Farming  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  this  con- 
centrated   territory    as    effectively    as    through    Modern    Farming. 

ALABAMA  FARM  FACTS 

A.    B.    C.    membership    applied    for.      Published    weekly.      Mont- 
gomery.  Ala. 
I.ine    rate    ^oc    flat. 

The  only  state  farm  paper  in  Alabama.  35,000  circulation, 
over    30,000    in   the  state. 

Established  by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  known  for  nearly 
100  years  as  one  of  the  prominent  papers  of  Alabama  and  of 
the    South. 

Alabama  is  no  longer  a  one-crop  state.  Diversified  farming 
has  created   much   new   wealth. 

Manufacturers  have  not  intensively  cultivated  Alabama,  and 
now  there  is  a  big  demand,  with  plenty  of  ready  money  to 
satisfy    it. 

Alabama  Farm  Facts  is  the  logical  medium  through  which  to 
reach    Alabama    farmers. 

WYOMING  STOCKMAN-FARMER 

A.    B.    C.    member.      Monthly.      Cheyenne,   Wyo. 
Line    rate    15c    flat. 

The  only  farm  paper  in  Wyoming.  Owned  and  established 
by  Cheyenne  Tribune,  which  has  been  for  years  and  is  the 
leading    daily   of    the    state. 

This  is  a  new  undeveloped  country.  It  is  far  from  being: 
over-run  by  salesmen.  Through  the  Wyoming  Stockman- 
Farmer  you  can   make   your  monthly   calls   most   effectively^ 

PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD 

Published    weekly.      Salem.    Oregon. 
Line    rate    i^K'C    flat. 

The  Pacific  Homestead  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  farm 
papers  on  the  Coast.  Its  circulation  is  confined  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  northern  California.  The  publishers 
are  very  sound  and  conservative.  For  years  the  circulation 
has  been  around  18,000.  Though  this  is  a  comparatively  small 
unit  a  study  of  the  Pacific  Homestead's  files  will  show  you 
what  a  substantial  following  it  enjoys.  You  will  note  par- 
ticularly the  large  volume  of  local  and  farmers'  own  adver- 
tising   as    a    regular    feature. 


Detailed   information   supplied   gladly   upon    request. 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


Established    1888 


Publishers'  Representatives 


15  E.  26th  St. 
NEW    YORK 


Harris  Tna.st  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 


Candler  Annex, 
ATLANTA 


Waldheim  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
San    Francisco 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Can  You  Make  Farm  Copy  Say  "Truly  Rural" 
Or  Does  It  Come  Out  "Truly  Ruly"? 

The  Columbia  Giaphophone  Company  Believes 
Truly  Human  Copy  is  Truly  Rural — Avoids  False 
Note  of  Class  Appeal  in  Farm  Paper  Campaign 

BY  WARD  GEDNEY 


STORIES  REACH  us  from 
Dayton  and  Marion  these  days 
portraying  the  presidential  can- 
dates  of  the  two  great  parties  clos- 
eted in  long  conferences  with  farm- 
ers and  farm  paper  publishers,  and 
knowing  folk  nod  their  heads  and 
say: 

"Aha!  'Fighting  Jimmie'  or 
'Warren  G.' — as  the  case  may  be — 
are  getting  ready  to  go  after  the 
farmer  vote." 

A    third    party    calling    itself    the 


"Farmer-Labor  Party"  projects  it- 
self into  the  national  political  me- 
lee and   wise   ones   "cal'late" : 

"Well  if  it  goes  after  the  farmer 
vote  it  may  make  trouble  for  the 
old    parties." 

GETTING    THE   FARMER   VOTE 

"Going  after  the  farmer  vote" 
is  evidenth-  an  important,  serious 
business  in  the  world  of  politics. 
It  is  no  less  important  and  serious 
in    the    world    of    advertisimr    and 


Columbi 


"And,  oh,  she  dances  such-a-^ay' 

You  II  never  need  to  leave  your  favorite  part- 
nerinthemiddleofadance.  With  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  you  can  dance  to  the  last  lingering 
note  and  step.  The  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop 
takes  care  of  that  This  exclusive  Columbia 
feature  is  at  its  best  for  dancing.  Nothing  to 
setormeasure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola 
and  it  plays  and  stops  itself 


TAe  leading  stars  or 
stage  make  reeorda 
cl^sively  for  CoJum 


Copy  keyed   to   tie    fanmer    field, 


is   preserved    th' 
general  publication! 


rt"    appeal    that   characte 


selling.  National  advertisers  who 
are  coming  to  realize  this  are  pro- 
fiting more  and  more  b}-  close  at- 
tention to  their  farm  paper  cam- 
paigns and  their  success  is  per- 
suading more  and  more  advertisers 
to  extend  their  appropriations  to 
cover    farm    paper    campaigns. 

But  what  does  "going  after  the 
farmer  vote"  mean?  How  does 
one   do   it  r 

In  politics  it  has  meant,  in  the 
past,  barraging  the  rural  commun- 
ities with  a  judicious  mixture  of 
fiummeiy,  flattery  and  blandilo- 
quence  calculated  to  persuade  the 
rural  voter  that  his  name  and  oc- 
cupation is  graven  on  the  candi- 
date's heart.  Today,  it  means  per- 
haps not  so  much  flummeiy,  but  at 
least  a  very  dexterously  empha- 
sized interest  in  the  farmer  and 
in  the  economic  factors  that  affect 
the    farmer   most   closely. 

In  the  world  of  advertising  and 
selling  it  means  adapting  your  ap- 
]>eal  to  the  rural  ps\cholog\' — or 
<toes    it? 

The  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company  is  entering  upon  the  sec- 
ond half  year  of  its  first  annual 
farm  paper  campaign  satisfied  that 
it  doesn't.  Consequentl\',  Colum- 
bia copy  now  circulating  through- 
out the  country  in  six  national  and 
twenty-seven  local  agricultural  pa- 
pers will  not  meet  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  theorist  who  preaches  for 
rural  circulation  a  particularized 
style  of  cop\'  that  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  special  genius  for  stir- 
ring up  the  farmer's  buying  im- 
pulse, but  to  be  of  no  value  in  any 
other  media  and  of  no  interest  to 
any  other  class  of  buyer.  To  that 
theorist  Columbia  pages  will  seem 
strangely  lacking  in  something  call- 
ed "rural  atmosphere";  the  text 
curiously  deficient  in  that  "homely 
speech,  racy  of  the  soil"  which  he 
demands  of  it;  the  illustrations  all 
too  plainly  uni\ersal  in  their  ap- 
peal. 

ARE     FARMERS     PEOPLE? 

Yet  the  Columbia  sales  staff  un- 
der George  W.   Hopkins,  the   Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager  and  the  George 
Batten     Company,     which     handle? 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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OKLAHOMA 

The  Tenth   Agricultural    State 

A  perfect  growing  season  for  all  crops!  Just  enough  rain!  Enough  sunshine! 
A  wonderful  wheat  crop  being  threshed ;  a  bumper  corn  crop  almost  matured. 
Cotton,  alfalfa,  kaftirs  and  other  field  crop  s  that  apparently  will  break  all  records 
for  yields!  That's  Oklahoma's  agricultural  summary  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1920.  And  the  farmers  have  not  finished  spending  the  .$750,000,000  garnered  from 
the  1919  harvest  and  livestock.  What  a  wonderful  market,  ready  NOW  for  intense 
sales   cultivation. 

Its  Dominant  Farm   Paper 
The  Oklahoma   Farmer -Stockman 

With  its  editorial  supremacy,  its  reader  Make  an  exception  of  Oklahoma !  Ad- 
confidence,  its  dealer  influence,  its  ac-  vertise  intensively.  Set  your  sales  quota 
tual  farm  circulation,  The  Oklahoma  high.  Business  is  good  in  this  hustling 
Farmer-Stockman  is  the  ideal  medium  Southwest  country.  If  you  really  want 
to  reach  the  heart  of  this  responsive  to  get  your  share,  let  us  tell  you  more 
farm  market.  about  the  market — and  the  medium. 

Lead  For  First  Six  Months  of  1920 
Greater  Than  For  Entire  Year  1919 

Commercial  Advertising 

Figures    from    Advertising     Record    Company 

Total  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman,  1919 458,654  lines 

Total  second  Oklahoma  farm  paper,  1919 .351,216  lines 

Oklahoma  Farmer- Stockman  lead,  1919 107,438  lines 

Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  first  6  mos.,  1920. .  .319,917  lines 
Second  Oklahoma  farm  paper,  first  6  mos.,  1920  .  209,689  lines 
Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  lead  first  6  mos.  1920  110,228  lines 

The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  is  recognized  by  Na- 
tional Advertisers  as  Oklahoma's  Dominant  Farm  Paper 

Member  A.  B.  C.  More  than  100,000  in  Oklahoma 


Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  .City  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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the  Columbia  account  in  all  media, 
are  thoroughly  sold  on  the  propo- 
sition of  getting  across  to  the  far- 
mer in  exactly  the  way  they  are 
now  going  at  it  without  straining 
after  so-called  "truly  rural"  ef- 
fects and  without  losing  a  bet  to 
impress  the  farmer  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  no  sense  a  foreigner, 
but  just  as  much  "Pete"  to  their 
"Bill"  as  the  city  man.  That  thev 
are  getting  the  farmer  vote  for  the 
Columbia  Grafanola  is  the  proof 
of  their  pudding. 

Their     problem     in     selling     the 
Grafanola    and    Grafanola    records 
is,    first   of   all,    selling   the    service 
•of    music    "to    soothe    the    savage 
breast    of    man"    and    having    done 
that,  to  sell  the  prospect  on  the  su- 
perior soothing  service  of  the  Graf- 
onola  by  use  of  such  sales   clinch- 
ers    as     the     "non     set     automatic 
stop,"   the   "tone  leaves"   and  other 
features   of  the  Columbia  machine. 
The   campaign   in   the   farm   field 
began    in    January    when    the    com- 
pany   saw,    on    one    hand,    the    ap- 
proach of  a  peacetime  big  produc- 
tion  period  and,   on   the  other,   the 
hanging  up   of   a  new  high   record 
in    farmer    buying    power.     It    was 
launched    with    a    determination    to 
accomplish  in  the  farm  field  every- 
thing   that    had    been    achieved    'in 
the   general    periodical   field   by   the 
use    of    large    space    and    striking 
copy.  The  question  of  whether  the 
new   advertising   should   attempt    to 
say    "truly    rural"    in    a    wav    that 
might     either     come     out     a'    clear 
^''truly   rural"  or  a  dismallv   muzzv 
"truly  ruly,"  or  whether  i't   should 
appeal  on  the  basis  that  the   farm- 
er's   ps\chology    is    just    about    the 
same    as    his     city     brother's     was 
threshed    out    at    the    verv    begin- 
ning. 

PAR.\PHRASIN-G      SHVLOCK's 
ARGUMENT 

The  argument  which  the  George 
Batten  Company  put  forth  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  course  reads  like 
ii  paraphrase  of  that  famous  speech 
that  Shylock  made  to  Salarino 
anent   his  designs   upon   Antonio. 

"Hath  not  a  (farmer)  eyes? 
Hath  not  a  (farmer)  hands,  or- 
gans, dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions?  Fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  wanned  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  as  a 
(city  dweller)    is?" 

In  other  words,  have  not  a  de- 
cade of  rural  prosperity,  a  decade 
of  easy  and  reasonably  low-priced 
motor  transportation  in  the  coun- 
try,  a    decade   of   enlightened    road 


making,  a  generation  of  good  rural 
schools,  at  least  a  lustrum  of  awak- 
ened comnumity  spirit  in  the  rural 
districts,  with  the  invasion  of 
"movie"  houses  the  extension  of 
lecture  courses,  the  growth  of  farm 
paper    circulations    and    advertising 

Columbia 

Grafonola 


Play  this  one.  Mother!' 


This  copy   breathes    of  out-of-doors  and    appeals 
strongly  to  farm  paper  readers 

lineage  and  the  broadening  of  the 
farm  paper  editorial  policies,  the 
sending  of  the  farm  boy  overseas, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
causes  all   rubbed  out  the  old  class 

Columbia 

i^rafonola 


CivcThL-m  Music  and 
Keep  I:\er>h,>dy  Happy 


and  custom  lines  between  farm- 
dweller  and  city-dweller?  Does 
not  the  farmer  of  today  fit  as  snug- 
ly into  the  social  system  of  the 
countrA'  as  the  broker  or  the 
advertising      agent?        True,      like 


.'VnvERTisiNG  &  Selling 

the  broker  and  the  adver- 
tising agent  and  the  street  car  con- 
ductor, he  may  have  special  busi- 
ness interests,  but  why  should  they 
affect  his  response  to"  so  universal 
an  appeal  as  the  love  of  music  ? 

In  other  words,  again,  is  there 
any  farmer  vote  as  a  class  vote, 
after  all,  that  fiummerj'  or  class  ap- 
peal can  deliver  in  the  1920  adver- 
tising campaigTi  any  more  than 
flummery  or  class  appeal  can  deliver 
it  in  the  1920  political  campaign  ? 

SOME   EXCEPTIONS   TO   THE   RULE 

The  answer  being  in  the  negative, 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Com- 
pany has  run  in  the  six  national 
and  twenty-seven  farm  papers  it  is 
using  to  reach  6,500,000  subscribers 
on  the  6,300,000  farms  of  the  coun- 
try the  same  copy,  speaking  gener- 
iiily,  that  it  has  run  in  its  popular 
ma'^aziiie  and  newspaper  schedules, 
".'^peaking  generally"  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  there  may  have  been 
some  exceptions.  There  have  been. 
.\  page  featuring  popular  artists 
who  "can"  their  talents  exclusively 
for  Columbia  record  user's  ron- 
sumption,  whose  names  might  not 
raean  so  much  in  the  cot;ntr\-  as 
they  do  in  the  big  cities,  has  been 
omitted.  Another  page  has  been 
substituted  for  this.  Beyond  that, 
there  have  been  no  omissions,  and 
but  two  changes.  One  leans  a  little 
toward  the  farmer;  the  other  leans 
way  over  backwards  in  its  effort 
to  avoid  a  "truly  ruly"  muzziness. 
Both  examples  are  reproduced  with 
this  article. 

The  first  is  shown  in  the  page 
depicting  a  group  of  children  enjo\-- 
ing  the  family  Grafonola  out-of- 
doors.  The  artist  has  caught  them 
in  an  intermission  between  selec- 
tions when  a  young  music  enthus- 
iast of  the  family  is  holding  out  a 
fa\ored  Columbia  disc  to  Mrs. 
-American  Farmer  with  the  request, 
"Pla_\-  this  one,  mother."  The  pro- 
tot  \pe  of  this  advertisement  in  the 
general  periodical  page  depicted  an 
unmistakably  "citified"  interior. 
That  wasn't  the  objection.  But  in 
the  background  with  the  two  young- 
sters here  shown  in  the  hammock 
was  a  "super-citified"  nursemaid. 
Xow  the  "hired  girl"  invaded  the 
farm  country  several  generations 
ago  and,  on  not  a  few  prosperous 
farms,  she  has  already  donned  a 
cap  and  frilly  apron  and  been  met- 
amorphosed into  the  "maid."  But 
a  nursemaid  in  a  farm  scene  would 
be  just  a  bit  proleptic  as  yet  and 
her  omission  will  be  indorsed  as  a 
wise  concession  to  local  color. 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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TEXAS 
SOUTHLAND  FARMER 

Established     191  r 

Paid    Circulation  June,  1920: 

71,087  in  Texas        298  in  other  States 

98  per  cent,  on  R.  F.  D.'s  and  towns  under  1000 
Line   Rate   50c  flat.     Semi-Monthly,  1st   and    15th.     Houston 

Texas,  the  greatest  of  all  agricultural  States,  is  the  most  difficult  to  cover  through  the  agricul- 
tural press.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  the  Texas  field  with  one  farm  paper.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  market  even  though  you  were  able  to  use  all  the  farm  papers  in  Texas,  and  also 
those  outside  having  overlaping  Texas  circulation. 

Farm  Wealth 

Texas  first  state  in  value  of  all  crops  1919, $1,076,163,000 

Iowa  second  state  in  value  of  all  crops  1919,   861,338,000 

The  value  of  the  ten  principal  crops,  led  by  cotton  and  corn,  was  $882,454,000,  or  more  than  the 
total  crop  value  of  any  other  state. 

(Authority — Crop  Reporter,  December,  1919,  U.  S.    Dept.  Agriculture). 

Livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  farm  products,  such  as  fruit,  nuts,  honey,  garden  truck  add 
to  this  tremendous  wealth. 

The  1910  census  gave  Texas  417,770  farms  or  126,743  greater  than  Georgia  with  291,027,  the 
second  largest  number. 

State  Farm  Paper  Comparison  National   Farm   Paper   Compai-ison 

On    a    State    farm    paper    list    when    the    arbitrary    policy  From   a   national    standpoint,    if   the    basis    of   advertising 

is  to  select  one  State  farm  paper  to  a  State,  Texas  is  a  selection  calls  for  national  fann  papers  only,  you  will  find 

logical  exception  to  that  rule.     Texas  has  eight  and  four-  that  the  Texas   circulation  of  national   farm   papers   is   so 

fifths    per    cent    of    the    land    area    of    the    entire    United  meagre,  and  the  Texas  market  so  va.st  and  profitable,  as 

States.     It  is  farther  aroimd   the   State   of  Texas  than   it  to    justifj-   an    exception    to    the    policy    by    supplementing 

is   from   New   York   to   Liverpool.      If   Texas   were   cut  up  with  Southland  Farmer, 
into  a  number  of  -States,  each  having  a  farm  paper,  upon 

a   one   paper  to   a   State   advertising   policy,   several    farm  ^s    a    specific    illustration,    supposing    an    advertiser    were 

papers  in  this   identical   area   would  be   used   as  a  matter  ^°   "^^"^   ?;^   ^^^'°e   a  national   list    of   farm   papers   as  this: 

of   course  Better    Farming,    Country   Gentleman,    Parm    &    fireside, 

Farm    &    Home,    Farm    Journal,    Farm    Life,    Progressive 

Exact   circulation   figures   are   not   quoted.     Refer   to    cur-  Farmer,  Successful  Farming,  Southern  Ruralist.     The  last 

rent  circulation  statements.     The  relative  positions  of  the  two  are  not  nationals,  but  mav  properly  be  included.     Of 

various  papers  remain  about  the  same.     Through  SOUTH-  course,    vou    can    see    that    the    average    list    would    not 

L.A.ND  FARMER  alone  you  can  reach  about   16  per  cent.  include  all  of  the  papers  just  named,  but   even  with  that 

of    the    number    of    farms,    based    upon    the    1910    census.  entire  list  the   Texas  circulation,  not   discounting  duplica- 

Through  Farm  &  Ranch  you  can  reach  about  17  per  cent;  tion,  would  be  onlv  about  40  per  cent,   of  the  number  of 

through  Progressive  Farmer  about  9  per  cent.     Even  with  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  census, 
the  two   leading  Texas   farm   papers   you   can   but  scratch 

the    surface,    reaching    only    about    3.3    per    cent,    of    the  Obviously   the    inclusion   of   Texas    State   farm   paper   cir- 

farms.  culation   is  not   only   justifiable,   but    essential. 

THE  READER  TEST 

We  ask  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  to  take  a  few  issues  of  SOUTHLAND  FARMER  and  study  their  editorial  contents 
very  carefully.  You  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  forceful,  definite,  understandable  editorial  policy.  SOUTH- 
LAND FARMER  is  superior  editorially  to  a  number  o;'  much  larger  papers.  The  reader  may  not  agree  with  the 
policy,  but  he  is  always  impressed.  If  you  will  take  the  time  to  study  the  paper  itself  you  can  appreciate  that 
SOUTHLAND  FARMER  enjoys  a  definite,  loyal  following— an  above-the-average  reader  interest.  This  definite  follow- 
ing amounts  to  over  71,000  in  Texas  alone,  and  represents  a  SOUTHLAND  FARMER  market,  which  can  be  reached  most 
effectively  and  at  very  reasonable  cost,  through  SOUTHLAND  FARMER.  Indeed,  the  paper  is  the  most  economical  buv 
in  the  Texas  market  today. 

Mr.  Advertisei,  won't  you  read  our  paper? 

Send  for  booklet  of  Texas  Facts  and  detailed  circulation    statement 

E.   KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING   AGENCY 

15  E.  26th  St.  Harris  Trust   Bldg.  Candler  Annex  Waldheini    Bldg.  Monadnock   Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Advertising  &  Sellixg 


What    Is    the    Matter    With    Advertising? 

Some  of  It  Reflects  Too  Much  Haste,  With  the  Consequent 
Loss  of  Care,  and  Some  Pleases  Onlj^  the  Office  Executive 

By  KENNETH  GROESBECK 


THE  TROUBLE  with  some  ad- 
vertising is  that  its  parents  are 
blind. 

The  brain  child  which  results 
when  an  advertising  man  gets  on 
the  job  is,  in  these  enlightened  days, 
almost  sure  to  be  a  good  looking 
child — well  mannered  and  polished. 
Not  very  many  misshapen  children 
land  on  the  pages  at  six  thousand 
per,  but  somehow  the  infant  mor- 
tality is  high,  nevertheless.  What's 
wrong? 

The  parental  blindness,  which  is 
making  the  trouble,  is  a  sort  of  au- 
to-hypnosis—to  speak  with  horn- 
rimmed spectacles.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
semi-delirious  condition  quite  natu- 
ral to  humanity  when  confronted 
with  its  own  progeny.  "It's  mine, 
so  it  must  be  right"  comes  close  to 
expressing  it. 

After  an  advertising  man  has  pro- 
duced a  page,  or  even  an  entire  cam- 
paign, his  work  is  criticized  by  only 
two  sets  of  eyes,  both  of  doubtful 
reliability.  They  are  those  in  his 
own  organization,  and  those  in  the 
organization  of  the  client. 

The  eyes  of  his  own  organization 
are  bound  to  be  prejudiced.  If  the 
advertisement  is  beautiful,  clever, 
unusual,  it  gets  by  the  average  ad- 
\ertising  agencx',  especially  in  these 
rush  days  of  production  plus. 

\\'hen  it  reaches  the  client,  it 
reaches  a  set  of  eyes  which  are  also 
prejudiced  in  its  favor,  because  the 
article  itself  is  the  child  of  the 
client. 

Parents  ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  the  value  of  their 
own  children. 

APPRAISING    THE    COPY 

The  first  thing  the  client  sees  is 
the  name  of  his  product,  and  if  this 
is  large  enough  and  prominently 
enough  displayed,  he  begins  to  feel 
friendly.  He  next  sees  a  well-done 
picture  of  his  product  and  grows 
perceptibly  warmer.  He  finally 
leads  a  piece  of  copy  which  says 
some  very  complimentary  things 
(inevitably)  about  himself,  his  pro- 
duct, or  his  ancestors — and  it  must 
be  a  very  calm,  dispassionate  and 
keenly  judging  client,  indeed,  who 
can  close  his  eyes  to  these  external 
attractions,  and  look  behind  the 
scenes  at  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  round. 

Quite  naturally  he  does  not  know 


Yes,  What  Ails  It? 

/UST  then  icr  liad  about  concluded  thai 
Advcrtisiny  m  general,  and  National 
advertising  in  particular,  mas  averag- 
ing !(/-  belter  tlian  fair,  along  came  this 
article  i^'ilh  its  suggestive,  disquieting 
trend   of   thought. 

We  had  believed  that  a  logical  anst^'er 
to  "What's  the  Matter  with  Advertising f" 
might  he  "It's  being  inconvenienced 
slightly  by  grou.'ing  pains,"  or  something 
on   that   order. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  believes  there  isn't  suffi- 
cient depth  and  vision  to  it,  and  that  it 
lacks  punch,  definite  direction  and  some 
other  vital  elements,  in  too  many  cases. 

It  would  be  welt  if  some  advertising 
man — or  woman — thoroughly  sold  on  Ad- 
icrtising  "as  i.v"  in  the  major  campaigns. 
<\OHld   reasstire   us   on   this  score. 

THE    EDITOR 


anylJiing  about  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  advertising.  He  leaves 
this  to  his  agency.  All  he  is  inter- 
ested in  is  beauty  and  the  way  it 
represents  his  product. 

The  adxertising  man,  however,  is 
very  liable  to  have  been  hypnotized 
by  his  own  creation.  It  is  as  if  a 
painter  took  plenty  of  color  and 
tried  to  make  a  picture  that  pleased 
his  own  eye ;  whereas  the  far  great- 
er work  of  art  is  the  picture  which 
is  true  to  the  object  depicted. 

Why,  you  can  produce  this  sort 
of  thing  bhndfolded! 

HOW  THE   MILL  GRINDS  IT  OUT 

Are  we  to  advertise  baked  beans? 
A  big  can  at  the  top  in  colors  (if 
the  appropriation  will  stand  it)  ;  a 
nice  little  figure  group  lower  and  to 
the  right,  showing  mother  opening 
can  and  pouring  out  beans  for  hun- 
gry little  tot,  whose  head  shows  just 
over  the  top  of  the  table ;  lower,  and 
slightly  to  the  left,  a  square  little 
block  of  fourteen  point  Bodoni — 
Binkham's  Beans  Bless  the  Baker. 
Make  Little  Tots  Strong,  and  Big 
Tots  Happy — and,  of  course,  -Made 
by  our  Special  Oven  Baked  Process. 
At  Your  Grocers.  Get  a  Can  To- 
day. Big  display  down  at  the  bot- 
tom— Binkham's  Beans  Baked  for 
Better  Babies — and  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner — Binkham  Bean 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Two 
Hundred  Years  Kreators  of  Klever 
Kannings. 

Be  sure  your  design  runs  in  a 
semicircular    form,   so  that   the   eye 


sweeps  from  the  big  can,  through 
the  little  figure  group,  through  the 
block  of  type,  and  inevitably  down 
to  the  big  signature. 

Get  plent}-  of  white  space,  and  a 
spot  of  color,  and  \ou  have  pro- 
duced six  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  advertising  in  six  minutes ! 

It  is  perfectly  simple,  and  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  spent  on 
this  kind  of  thing  is  scandalous.  Of 
course  it  sells  goods.  Anything  will 
sell  goods  if  enough  money  is  spent 
on  it,  but  why  the  low  average  of 
efficiency?  An  advertisement  like 
that,  in  the  midst  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  others,  is  about  38 
per  cent  good  instead  of  80  per  cent 
good. 

When  Good}ear  runs  a  double 
page  advertisement,  which  has  a  real 
idea  in  it,  illustrating  a  muddy  road 
with  the  track  of  a  tire,  and  no  tire 
shown,  the  whole  advertising  busi- 
ness stands  on  its  ear  with  admira- 
tion. Jim  Henry  runs  an  honest  to 
goodness  line  of  selling  talk,  and  we 
thrill  all  over. 

No  wonder !  There  are  too  few 
such  ideas,  and  too  few  such  evi- 
dences of  thought  in  the  advertising 
which  is  produced  today.  Some  of 
it  is  prodigiously  good.  But  not 
enough  of  it.  That's  the  rub.  The 
team  batting  average  is  too  low,  in 
spite  of  the  home-run  kinds. 

TO   SEE  OURSELVES   AS  OTHERS   SEE  US 

If  every  advertising  agency  could 
only  maintain  a  corps,  composed  of 
members  of  the  uninterested  public 
— very  uninterested!  A  jury,  as 
one  might  say,  composed  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings,  who  know  no- 
thing about  advertising,  and  care 
nothing  about  it,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence averages  about  sixteen  years 
old,  as  it  does  (according  to  the 
Binet  tests)  throughout  the  United 
States !  Then  you  would  see  your 
work  as  others  see  it,  and  advertis- 
ing would  very  promptlv  show  the 
effect  of  this  procedure,  instead  of 
having  to  stagger  along,  criticized 
only  by  auto-hypnotized  parents  and 
flattered  clients. 

One  of  the  nicest  little  lessons  an 
advertising  man  can  have  is  to  sit 
alongside  of  a  member  of  said  pub- 
lic, in  the  street  car.  and  watch  him 
go  through  his  daily  newspaper  or 
his  magazine   (and  if  he  is  reading 
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IN  THE   LAND   OF 
SUGAR   AND  RICE 

LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  IMPORTANT 
COTTON     STATE 

MISSISSIPPI 


Modern  Farming 

PROVIDES  the  open  door  to  most  profitable  trading  opportunities  in  these 
two  States  where  the  crops  have  averaged  600  Million  Dollars  annually  the 
last  three  years.  This  is  a  three-fold  increase  over  prior-to-war  times.  And 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  figures,  based  on  prevailing  values,  indicate  even  heav- 
ier return  in  prospect  this  year. 


planting  industries  are  heavy  buyers  of  a  wide 
range  of  otlier  expensive  farm  machinery,  in- 
chiding  pumps   and   large   type   engines. 

With  specialized  planting  pursuits  followed  in 
Louisiana,  the  dominant  circulation  and  influ- 
ence of  Modern  Farming  in  the  State  is  essential 
for  successful  advertising  appeal  to  cover  the 
rich  farm  field  in  this  part  of  the  South.  Edited 
solely  in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  and  Mississip- 
pi farming  interests,  Modern  Farming  meets  the 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  two  States  where 
other  papers  do  not ;  particularly  in  Louisiana 
with  its  localized  crops  of  sugar  cane  and  rice. 
This  is  the  plain  matter-of-fact  reason  for 
Modern  Farming's  circulation  being  so  large  in 
Louisiana  and  e.xplains  why  Southern  farm  pa- 
pers of  general  scope  have  comparatively  small 
Louisiana  circulation.    Look  up  the  figures. 

Modern  Farming's  Louisiana  circulation  now  amounts  to  6o  per  cent  of  the  farm-owning  farmers  in  the  Stare. 
Its  large  Mississippi  circulation  will  prove  a  valuable  publicity  auxiliary  in  campaigns  designed  to  cover  this 
part  of  the  South. 

Potentially  the  South's  richest  region.  Modern  Farming  territory  is  already  leading  in  crop  value  on  per-acre  pro- 
duction. Louisiana  crop  return  per  farm-owning  farmer  averages  $4,241  per  annum  for  the  past  three  years ;  Mis- 
sissippi's average  is  $3,192.  Mississippi  is  fairly  representative  of  the  average  cotton  state,  though  raising  more 
higher-priced   and   superior-grading    cotton    staple    than  anywhere  else  in  the  South. 

Louisiana's  increase  in  crop  area  in  1919  was  39  per  cent  over  what  it  was  according  to  the  1910  census.  Missis- 
sippi's gone  way  up  too. 

Louisiana-Mississippi  farmers  are  freely  spending  their  big  profits  for  advertised  goods.  It  is  choice  trading  ter- 
ritory, for  progressive  advertisers.  Those  seeking  farm  trade  in  the  South  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  Moderti 
Fanning.    It  fills  the  gap. 

Modern      Farming's     constructive     editorial     policy     has      earned    for     the     paper     a_  substantial     farmer    following     that 
big  results  to  advertisers.      .\n   instance   of   editorial    force:    Louis  ia_r 
Parming  took  hold   and    led  a   movement   to  meet   the   college   needs 
an    income    of    $^,000,000    a   year    for    the    .Agricultural    College. 


Louisiana  leads  the  South  in  size  of  plantations, 
boasting  more  extensive  land  operators,  in  pro- 
portion to  total  number  of  farms,  than  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  our  Southland.  Further- 
more, in  this  State  the  tenant  system  plays  a 
smaller  part  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other 
State  where  cotton  is  a  big  money  crop.  More 
than  half  the  plantation  areas  in  the  cotton  dis- 
trict are  worked  by  the  landlords.  In  other  cot- 
ton .States  it  is  a  case  of  three  to  four  times  as 
much  land  worked  by  tenants  as  by  landlords. 
In  Louisiana's  sugar  and  rice  districts,  tenant 
operation  is  practically  a  neglible  factor. 

Louisiana  has  always  led  the  South  in  power 
farming.  There  are  now  more  than  5,500 
tractors  operative  in  the  State.  The  rice  and 
sugar  plantation  crop  systems  are  especially 
adaptable  to  the  power  farming  idea;  and  these 


the     paper     a     substantial     farmer 
Agricultural    College    was    in    bad    f 
As    a    direct     result,    the     Legislator 
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last    month 
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NEW  ORLEANS 


Modern   Farming 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


LOUISIANA 


Rate  45c  per  line         60,000  Net  Circulation  Guaranteed 

Lstablished  1870 — representing  a  succession  of  Louisiana 
farm  publications — and  not  an  issue  missed  in  fifty  years. 
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anything  else  he  is  not  a  typical 
member  of  the  public). 

I  had  the  rare  experience  the 
ether  day  of  sitting  in  the  subway 
alongside  a  lady  who  was  reading 
the  Rotogravure  Section  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Two  of  my  pet  brain 
children  stared  her  in  the  face  from 
large  space,  on  two  of  the  pages. 
She  passed  them  by  without  a  tre- 
mor, and  fastened  avidly  on  some- 
bod}-  else's  advertising,  which  she 
read  through.  I'll  say  the  boy  who 
wrote  that  advertisement  had  it  on 
me  a  thousand  per  cent ! 

That  one  little  woman  did  me 
more  good  than  the  compliments  of 
a  friendl\-  agency  stal¥,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  a  pleased  client. 

Where's  the  target? 

I  have  always  maintained  that 
every  advertising  man  should  have 
blazoned  above  his  desk  in  large  let- 
ters the  slogan  "They  don't  want  to 
read  it !"  It  is  a  constant,  mislead- 
ing psychological  condition  that 
since  we,  ourselves,  are  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  advertising  we  cre- 
ate we  think  every  reader  is  as  much 
interested  as  we  are. 

Xot  on  your  life. 

The  construction  of  an  advertise- 
ment should  begin  weeks  before 
pencil  is  put  to  paper.  You  must 
load  the  gun  and  aim  it  before  you 
fire  it.  The  load  and  the  aim  in 
this  case  should  both  be  facts. 

Before  any  advertisement  is  writ- 
ten the  writer  should  know: 

First:  \\'ho  is  the  typical  person 
you  are  trying  to  reach  ? 

Second :  What  are  his  or  her  hab- 
its and  where  does  this  person  live? 

Third:  What  are  the  conditions 
and  the  competition? 

Fourth:  What  other  similar  ad- 
vertising is  this  person  reading? 

Fifth :  What  do  you  want  to 
cause — interest,  action,  or  both? 

With  these  facts  thoroughly  un-  . 
derstood  (and  to  acquire  them  means 
weeks  of  research,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  in 
which  most  advertising  men  are  la- 
mentably lacking),  you  have  a  load 
and  an  aim  for  your  gun,  which 
will  cause  your  projectile  to  go — 
all  things  being  equal  —  fairly 
straight   for  your  bull's   eye. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  trying  to 
hit  the  bull's  eye  with  a  shot  gun, 
shooting  up  into  the  air  of  pub- 
licity and  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
Find  out  what  you  want  to  do  and 
do  it  as  accurately  as  science,  art 
and  experience  make  possible. 

Advertising  men  often  produce 
too  much  advertising  to  produce 
good  advertising.  They  are  too 
rushed.     They  do  not  have  time  to 


go  into  a  ver}-  difficult  problem  as 
intensively  as  it  deserves,  and  when 
they  finish  the  job  they  are  preju- 
diced by  their  own  interest. 

WEAK    SISTERS — BEWARE  ! 

The  man  who  buys  the  advertise- 
ing  doesn't  know  a  good  advertise- 
ment when  he  sees  it — of  course 
not,  it  isn't  his  business.  The  onh- 
man  who  knows  anything  about  ad- 
vertising, and  of  course  he  is  un- 
conscious of  his  knowledge,  is  the 
man  on  the  street,  and  too  often  he 
proves  how  much  he  knows  about 
advertising  by  refusing  to  read  it. 


Harding  Plans  Big 
Advertising  Campaign 

To  Warren  G.  Harding,  publisher  of 
ihe  Marion  Star  will  go  the  credit  of  get- 
ling  away  fir.st  on  the  1920  political  ad- 
vertising campaign — unlcs.s  James  M.  Cox, 
of  the  Dayton  Xcivs,  steals  a  march  on 
his  opponent  by  breaking  into  the  coun- 
try's paid  space  without  preliminary  an- 
nouncement before  Senator  Harding  actu- 
ally gets  into  print. 

.\n  announcement  made  from  the  Sena- 
tor's home  in  Marion  last  Wednesday  told 
of  a  "mammoth  modern  advertising  cam- 
paign," along  the  lines  prophesied  by- 
George  French  in  the  July  3  issue  of  Ad- 
VERTSiNG  &  Selling,  to  be  launched  soon 
from  Republican  National  Headquarters 
to  "sell  Harding  and  Coolidge  to  the  na- 
tion." The  feature  of  this  campaign  is  to 
be  a  twelve-word  slogan  epitomizing  Sen- 
ator Harding's  political  beliefs,  the  word- 
ing of  which  is  being  kept  secret  until  the 
politician-advertisers  get  ready  to  "cover 
tlic  country." 

The  announcement  followed  a  confer- 
ence which  Scott  C.  Bone,  publicity  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
tee, William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  of 
chewing  gum  fame,  and  A.  D.  Lasker,  of 
the  Lord  &  Thomas  Agency  of  Chicago 
had  with  Senator  Harding  on  Tuesday. 

The  campaign  will  utilize  all  mediums 
of  modern  advertising,  including  billboard 
posters,  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tisements and  motion  pictures.  Tuesday's 
conference  was  to  obtain  Senator  Hard- 
ing's approval  of  the  plan.  It  is  under- 
stood the  Senator's  approval  was  not  given 
until  he,  a  newspaper  and  advertising  man 
himself,  had  placed  his  O.  K.  on  the  pre- 
liminan-  advertising. 

In  demonstration  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate's advertising  sense,  Mr.  Bone  said 
that  Senator  Harding  had  changed  the 
vvording  of  the  slogan  as  originally  de- 
vised so  as  to  give  it  punch  which  the 
original  phrasing  did  not  have. 

The  Republican  "tw-elve  words  of  mys- 
tery" will  be  sprung  simt-.ltaneously 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  the 
preliminary  plans,  no  newspaper  reader 
can  escape  breakfast  without  being  con- 
fronted by  the  slogan,  which  -wilf  meet 
his  eyes  again  on  billboards  on  the  way 
to  work.  It  is  understood  that  Senator 
Harding  called  the  conference  to  assure 
himself  that  no  "trick  slogan"  should  be 
sent  out ;  that,  while  the  phrasing  should 
be  catchy,  it  should  express  correctly  the 
issues  the  Senator  is  fighting  for. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Expands 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  the  Mercantile 
Library  Building  at  No.  13  .\stor  Place. 
Xevv  York,  is  to  be  extensively  re- 
modeled. Three  stories  -will  be  added 
to  the  present  seven-story  building.  The 
institute  intends  to  ocupy  eight  floors  and 
the  Mercantile  Library  one — the  second. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  rented  to  retail 
firms. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  by  the  firm 
of  ^IcKim,  Mead  &  White  have  been  ap- 
proved recently,  and  the  actual  remodel- 
ing will  begin  at  once.  The  roof  floor 
of  the  building  w-ill  be  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
employes.  Completed  plans  provide  for  a 
rest  room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
more  than  200  girls.  The  room  w'ill  be 
equipped  with  a  piano,  Victrola,  lounging 
chairs,  writing  tables,  etc.  Adjoining  this 
room  will  be  the  office  of  the  institute's 
physician,  who  is  in  attendance  daily.  A 
dispensary,  supervised  by  a  graduate 
nurse,  will  adjoin  the  doctor's  office. 

Another  portion  of  the  roof  will  be 
given  over  to  a  men's  smoking  room, 
which  will  be  completely  equipped  to  pro- 
\ide  for  their  needs.  Entirely  surround- 
ing the  girls'  room  and  the  men's  smoking 
room  on  the  roof  will  be  a  promenade 
leading  from  a  large  open  lobby  at  the 
clexator   entrance. 


American   Tobacco    Co.   Uses 
Institutional  Campaign 

Tlie  American  Tobacco  Co.  is  now  run- 
ning an  institutional  advertising  cam- 
paign in  tobacco  papers.  An  interesting 
advertisement  of  the  series  is  one  telling 
how  the  large  organization  takes  care  of 
its  salesmen.  The  advertisement  is  head- 
ed— "The  efficiency  of  a  business  house 
depends  on  its  "morale"  and  the  follow- 
ing is  part  of  its  contents : 

"Every  sales  manager  has  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  so  has  a  thorough  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the   retail   salesman. 

"Each  salesman  receives  thorough  train- 
ing in  his  work,  is  given  every  facility  for 
improving  his  position,  and  is  liberallv 
rewarded  for  e.\tra  efforts. 

"We  provide  for  his  transportation  p.nd 
travelling  expenses.  When  necessary,  we 
supply  him  with  an  automobile  and  acces- 
sories and  carry  his  insurance.  We  also 
pay  for  his  bonding. 

"But,  best  of  all,  we  arrange  for  him 
to  go  home  every  week-end,  for  we  be- 
lieve in  the  home  as  a  builder  of  morale." 


Raisin  Growers  to  Hold  Auction 

Holgatc  Thomas,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company,  arrived  in  New  York  this 
week  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
details  of  an  auction  sale  of  California 
raisins  in  the  New  York  market.  Upon 
his  arrival  Mr.  Thomas  confirmed  the 
report  that  his  company  will  sell  at  auc- 
tion several  hundred  cars  of  loose 
raisins. 

"Our  object  in  this,"  he  said,  "is  to 
get   the  idea   of  buyers   as   to  prices." 

Mr.  Thomas  declared  that  the  muscatel 
crop  in  California  would  be  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  short  of  last  year's  yield, 
due  to  poor  irrigation  but  said  the  out- 
look for  the  Thompson  seedless  raisin 
was  good,  the  yield  being  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 
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The  figures  represent  thousands.     For  instance,  215,000  farms  and  36,000  square  miles  in  Indiana 

Study  the  Map! 


There  are  some  real  surprises  in  a  study  of 
this  map  for  most  buyers  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandisers in  the  fami  field. 

It  shows  that  we  have  a  national  agriculture — 
that  there  are  farms — lots  of  them  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union.  There  is  a  field  for  a 
truly  national  farm  paper. 

It  shows  that  there  are  more  farms  in  Georgia 
than  there  are  in  Illinois,  Ohio  or  Iowa — more  in 
fact  than  in  any  single  northern  State — and  that 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee are  not  far  behind.  Each  has  as  manv 
farms  as  famous  northern  farming  States  whose 
names  are  synonomous  with  agriculture. 


Farm  Life  is  a  national  farm  paper  in  the  true 
sense.  Its  circulation  is  as  national  as  agricul- 
ture itself.  It  not  only  covers  the  North,  East 
and  West,  but  it  covers  as  thoroughly  the  won- 
derful, rich  and  fast-developing  southern  agri- 
cultural country,  and  covers  that  section  as  a 
whole  as  densely  as  any  of  the  southern  sectional 
agricultural  papers.    Circulation,  650,000. 

We  have  more  illuminating  statistical  matter 
which  will  show  you  that  whether  you  use  one 
national  farm  paper,  two,  or  three,  you  should 
include  Farm  Life.  We  can  show  you  how  to 
combine  it  most  effectively  with  a  list  of  sectional 
papers. 


Write  for  the  facts 

THE    FARM    LIFE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


I  ^SPENCER JND.T    < 

rarmL 


THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Advertising  Representatives 

New  York       ::        Chicago       ::        Detroit 
St.   Louis        ::        Atlanta 
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As   They  Reap  So  Shall  They  Buy— And  Farmers 
are   Reaping  Big  Harvests  To-day 

Bumper  Crop  Yield  of  1920  Will  Enhance  Purchasing 

Power    of    Farmer    and    Benefit    Nation    and    World 

—Some   Facts   and   Figures   As  the  Harvest   Begins 

By  H.  H.  CHARLES 


IF  an  advertiser  were  to  ask  me, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  selling 
power  of  the  farm  paper  today?" 
my  reply  to  him  would  be,  "What  do 
you  know  of  the  buying  power  of 
the  American  farmer  today  ?" 

Turning  squarely  away 
from  any  discussion  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  farm 
paper  field  for  the  national 
advertiser  exploiting  his 
product  in  various  classes  of 
media,  let  us  deal  in  ver\ 
definite  terms  with  the  posi- 
tive value  of  the  farm  mar- 
ket as  it  presents  itself  to 
us  in  this  1920  harvest  sea- 
son. Thus,  perhaps,  we  may 
arrive  inducti\ely  and  with- 
out controversy  at  the  value 
of  the  medium  that  reaches 
this  market. 

HOW     GOES     THE      H.^RVEST  ? 

That  set  of  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  farm  field  which 
has  the  most  interest  for  the 
advertiser  at  this  moment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  farm 
paper  circulations  or  with 
past  experiences  of  adver- 
tisers in  farm  papers.  Its 
terms  are  not  "readers"  and 
"inquiries,"  but  "bushels" 
and  "pounds."  They  make 
up  that  most  important 
and  most  reliable  index  to  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmer  in  the  last  half 
of  1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921 — 
the  harvest  season  crop  report.  I 
need  not  go  further  into  statement  of 
the  obvious  to  point  out  that  this  is 
also  our  most  important  and  most  re- 
liable index  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation — and  of  the  world — over  that 
period. 

Here,  in  salient  points  from  the 
July  crop  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  prospect  for 
the  1920  harvest: 

1.  The  nation's  prospective  harvest 
yield  for  1920  is,  in  most  instances,  larger 
than  the  average  production  for  the  five 
years  1914-1918. 

2.  Larger  crops  than  last  year  are  fore- 
cast for  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  white 
potatoes,  flax  and  apples, 

3.  The  South  may  rejoice  in  a  tobacco 
yield  of  112,000.000  pounds  more  than  the 
previous  largest  crop  and  a  rice  yield  of 
11.000,000  bushels  over  the  last  high 
record. 


President,    H.    H.    Charles    .\gcncy 

4.  Wheat  of  last  year's  crop  remaining 
on  the  farms  July  i  was  reported  as  47,- 
756,000  bushels,  or  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  compared  with  19,261,000  last 
year  and  31,923,000,  the  five-year  average. 
That,  added  to  this  year's  production, 
makes    a\ailalilc    856,000,000    bushels    of 


ONE    OX    THE    CRAPE-HANGER 
Courtesy    of    .\'cuark    .Vr;c'j    and    Literary    Digest 

wheat,  which,  according  to  officials,  will 
be  ample  to  meet  domestic  requirements 
and  leave  a  surplus  for  export. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is  re- 
ported as  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago,  but 
the  area  planted  shows  an  increase  of 
671,000  acres.  Indications  are  that  the 
crop  will  be  138,000,000  bushels  smaller 
than  last  year's  bumper  crop,  but  19,000,- 
000  larger  than  the  five-year  average. 

6.  Increasingly  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions beginning  in  June  are  continually 
improving  the  output  prospects  of  every 
important  crop.  The  improvement  has 
been  reflected  in  a  forecast  of  28,000,000 
bushels  more  in  the  combined  winter  and 
spring  wheat  crop  than  estimated  a  month 
ago,  7,000,000  more  of  oats,  8,000,000  more 
of  barley  and  2,000,000  more  of  rye. 

EUROPE  NEEDS  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

There  is  the  prospect  as  to  supply. 
The  farmer  has  cause  for  no  less  op- 
timism on  the  score  of  demand. 
Probing  the  future  for  information 
on  this  factor  in  his  economic  status 
he  can  look  to  other  markets  than 
that  of  his  own  countrv  for  assur- 


ance. What  has  peace  brought  to 
agriculture  abroad  that  will  make  the 
.Vmerican  farmer  any  less  essential  .i 
contributor  to  the  war-world's  well 
being — no,  to  its  very  existence — 
tlian  he  has  been  in  the  last  five 
\ears?  Did  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  restore  a  tithe 
lijward  its  stupendous  1913 
yield  of  959,818,000  bushels, 
Russia's  blasted  wheat  pro- 
duction? How  far  did  it 
carry  back  toward  nonnal 
Britain's  shrunken  har- 
vests.•'  How  much  —  or, 
rather,  how  little — did  it 
quiet  Central  Europe's 
clamorings  for  food  from 
outside  —  which  means 
.Vmerican — sources  ? 

Only  France  is  holding 
high  her  head  so  long 
"bloodied  but  unbowed."  i 
a  recent  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  papers, 
W.  R.  Ricard,  French  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,   said : 

"With  their  old-time  energy 
and  tenachy  the  French  peas- 
ants are  now  on  the  right  road 
to  rebuild  the  riches  of  France 
which  were  destroyed  in  the 
war. 

"The  French   farmer  won  the 
war  and   he   now    feels   that    it 
is    his    duty    to   win    the    peace, 
and  he  will  do  it.     The  results 
shown   already  are   encouraging,   for   the 
seeding  this  year  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and 
oats   covers  nearly  20,000,000  acres.     In- 
creases in  acreage  hare  been  obtained    even 
in  the  devastated  regions,  w^here,  with  the 
smallest   amount  of   funds   for  the  work 
and  workers   often  lacking  shelter,  more 
than   1,000,000  acres  have  been   replanted 
in  food  products,  principally  cereals,  this 
year. 

"It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the 
wheat  harvest  will  be  but  if  the  sun  will 
only  favor  us  we  will  get  at  least  20,000,- 
000  hunderd-weight  more  than  we  got  last 
year,  while  the  oat  crop  promises  to  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  meet  all  our 
needs. 

"Today,  there  are  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can and  French  made  farming  machines 
working  in  various  regions  of  France." 

But  even  these  efforts  are  surety 
rather  of  the  undying  spirit  of  the 
French  fanner  than  of  his  ability  to 
restore  France  immediately  to  her 
pre-war  condition  of  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  and  to  put  back  at 
once    the    bulge    in    that    traditional 
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EDITORIAL^  COLUMNS 
SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 


ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 
SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 


Agricultural  Communities  of  the  Middle  West 


Fads    About   Successful   Farming 


Over  800,000  circulation. 

More    columns    of   editorial    matter — more    columns 

of    adverising    than     any    other    monthly    farm 

paper  in  the   United   States. 
Annual  pay-roll  more  than  $450,000. 
Annual   postage   over   8175,000.     It   required   25,200 

mail  bags  for  our  Febniary   1920  issue. 
Paper  used  annually,  8,000,000  lbs.,  or  266  cars  of 

30,000  lbs.  each. 
Maximum    number    of    employees     (Weekly)     388. 
Have  largest  magazine  presses  west  of  Chicago. 
Cafeteria   in  plant,   serving   300    to    350    employees 

\\ath  hot  lunches. 
Over    1,045,719    lbs.    or   thirty-four   30,000    lb.    cars 

of  paper  used  for  February  1920  issue  alone. 


Advertising  carried  during  1919,  over  $1,954,710. 

Advertising  carried  in  February  1920  issue,  over 
67,000  lines  for  which  the  advertisers  paid  more 
than  .?300,000. 

February   1920   issue  contained   248   pages. 

Leads  all  other  fami  papers  in  the  United  States  in 
Volume   of   cash   advertising   per   issue 
Volume  of  commercial  advertising  per  issue 
Number   of  Commercial   Advertisers   during   year 
Number  of  full  page  advertisements  per  issue  _ 
Number   of   pages   of   Editorial    and   Advertising 
per   issue. 

Established,  1902. 


SUCCESSFUL     FARMING 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,   Pub. 

DES    MOINES, 


T.  W.  Li'QUATTE,  Adv.  Mgr. 
IOWA 
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Advertising  &  Sellinu 


"national  bank"  of  France — the  his- 
toric "has  de  laine." 

THE   CANADIAN    HARVEST    PROSPECT 

M.  Ricard  intimated  as  much  when 
he  pointed  out  that  during  the  war 
the  French  armies  were  composed 
principally  of  French  farmers,  a 
million  ot  whom  g-a\e  up  their  lives 
while  another  million  were  disabled, 
thus  creating  a  loss  which  will  leave 
its  effect  on  generations  to  come. 
Time  alone  can  bring  back  that 
France  that  was  "the  onl_\-  nation  of 
western  Europe  where  agriculture 
remained  the  greatest  national  indus- 
try, which  produced  all  necessary 
foodstuffs  for  her  well-being  and  ex- 
ported a  surplus  of  butter,  eggs, 
wines,  fruit  and  \egetables,  while 
even  animals  were  sent  to  her  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  breeding 
purposes." 

Never  taking  advantage  of  agricul- 
tural prostration  abroad,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  must  accept  the  oppor- 
tunitv  for  service  to  the  foreign  con- 


Keeping    Up    With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


To  the  Editor 

of  THE  TIMES : 

In  behalf  of  the  postal  em- 
ployes of  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
splendid  work  in  aiding  us  in 
our  fight  for  increased  com- 
pensation. The  Washington 
Times  has  always  stood  ready 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  de- 
serving. I  am  sure  you  have 
earned  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  every  postal  employe 
in  the  country. 

JOSEPH   HURWITZ, 

Sec.  Local  140,  N.  F.  P.  O.  C. 

Government  depart- 
ments are  Washington's 
big  overshadoimng  in- 
dustry— and  The  Jl'ash- 
ington  Times  is  the  pre- 
ferred newspaper  of  this 
most  important  buying 
unit. 

The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 


sumer — and  the  value  of  that  service. 
Need  we  follow  the  logical  chain  to 
its  effect  on  his  buying  power  and  on 
the  volume  of  farm  purchases  in 
1 920- 1 92 1 ? 

When  I  write  here  of  the  saviour 
of  Europe  as  the  "American  farmer," 
1  include  in  the  thought  the  Cana- 
dian farmer.  The  importance  to  the 
manufacturer  of  adxertised  products 
in  the  United  States  of  the  buying 
l)0wer  of  the  farmer  in  Canada  must 
never  be  under-estimated.  Frederic 
I  [udd,  of  the  Canatlian  Bureau  of  In- 
formation in  New  York,  writing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, pointed  out  that  in  1919  Canada 
bought  from  the  United  States  goods 
to  the  vaiue  of  $740,580,225 — 75  per 
cent  of  her  import  trade  with  the 
world  and  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  Dominion  bought  from  Great 
Britain  last  year.  It  was  the  Cana- 
dian farmer-buyer  who  ran  up  such 
totals  as  these  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year:  $11,419,000  for 
automobiles,  $5,518,000  for  gasoline, 
$4,840,000  for  binder  twine,  $2,858,- 
000  for  wool  clothing,  $2,272,000  for 
boots  and  shoes,  $1,986,000  for  barb- 
ed wire,  $2,148,000  for  other  wire, 
$1,228,600  for  plows  and  cultivators 
;ind  $404,395  for  mowers  and  reap- 
ers. 

THE    farmer's   present    BUYING 
POWER 

Writing  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective agricultural  prospects  of  our 
northen  neighbor  and  customer,  an 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Joimial 
said  last  month: 

"Europe's  bread  supply  this  coming 
season  will  depend,  in  larg  measure,  upon 
ilie  spring  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Also  the  purchasing  power 
of  Canada,  one  of  our  very  best  custom- 
ers, will  be  measured  by  the  crops  which 
are'  its  main  source  of  wealth.  It  must 
be  reassuring,  therefore,  to  wheat  im- 
porting countries  and  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  see  every 
evidence  of  good  crops  in  Canada. 

"...  Soil  and  weather  conditions 
equal  those  of  1915  when  Canada  pro- 
duced a  mammoth  (wheat)  crop.  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  acreage  is  re- 
duced, but  the  16,900,000  acres  in  wheat 
are  sufficient  for  a  large  production  with 
good  weather. 

".  .  .  Soil  conditions  now  forecast  a 
greater  than  average  production,  but  even 
1727  bushels  per  acre  (the  ten-year  aver- 
age) would  mean  a  crop  of  300,000,000 
bushels,  out  of  which  150,000,000  or  173," 
oooooo'bushels  could  be  exported. 

"The  n-e  area  is  almost  4°  Per  cent 
larger  than  in  1918,  and  the  acreage  of 
oats  and  barlev  is  greater  even  than  last 
year.  Flax  planting  is  not  completed,  but 
a  large  acreage  is  expected,  while  the 
grass  lands  cover  the  same  area  as  last 
year.  Thus,  in  spite  of  labor  shortage 
and  tight  money,  Canada  will  finish  the 
planting  period  with  an  acreage  close  to 
tliat  of  the  banner  year. 

".     .     .     Some  statisticians  pat  the  value 


(of  the  1920  crop)   equal  to  the  counlry's 
war  debt." 

FARMERS   ALREADY    BUYING 

Anticipating  a  bumiijer  crop  yield 
and  assured  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  every  bushel  and  pound  of  that 
yield,  the  American  farmer  and  his 
Canadian  cousin  are  already  begin- 
ning to  make  their  weight  felt  in  the 
American  market.  According  to  a 
Farm  Journal  graph  showing  the 
curves  for  farmers'  sales  and  pur- 
chases through  the  year,  crop  re- 
ceipts on  the  farm  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  swing  up  from  the  rock 
bottom  early  summer  level  toward 
the  big  percentages  of  harvest 
months.  But  all  through  the  month 
of  July  the  curve  of  purchases  has 
been  climbing.  With  the  crop  in 
sight,  the  farmer  has  been  "loosening 
up."  He  has  known  since  about 
July  I  that  he  was  going  to  be  able 
to  get  that  new  truck,  to  buy  that 
new  piano,  or  put  that  long-planned 
wing  on  the  old  house.  He  has  de- 
cided that  last  year's  machinery 
won't  take  care  of  this  year's  extra- 
heavy  harvest  job — and  the  agricul- 
tural implement  firms  have  shared  in 
his  anticipated  prosperity.  It  has  not 
mattered  if,  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  of  the  Illinois 
farmer,  his  July  receipts  have 
amounted  to  only  7  per  cent  of  his 
total  annual  income;  he  has  known 
that  his  August  receipts  would  rep- 
resent 14  per  cent  of  that  income. 
.September  will  strike  very  close  to 
the  same  amount  and  the  big  buying 
season  will  be  on.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  former's  buying  is  con- 
centrated around  the  fall  months. 
Indeed,  the  latest  data  on  farmers' 
purchases  shows  that  they  are  pretty 
well  spread  over  the  year.  A  recent 
farm  paper  dealer  investigation  led 
to  the  statement  that  the  highest  con- 
centration in  any  one  month  comes 
in  December  when,  in  the  case  of  the 
dealers  doing  a  large  business  with 
farmers  in  the  Central  States,  10.4 
per  cent  of  the  year's  sales  are  made, 
but  the  other  months  show  propor- 
••ons  varying  only  slightly  between 
8  and  9  percent,  except  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  when  pur- 
chases are  somewhat  lower.  It  does 
mean  that  the  fall  months  see  the  bc- 
[;inning  of  buying  based  on  the  year's 
harvest.  Then  the  harvest  really  be- 
gins to  make  itself  felt  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power. 

FARM    PURCHASES   IN    THE   CITY 

The  harvest  yield  is  not  a  matter 
of  concern  merely  for  the  mail  or- 
der house,  the  cross-roads  store,  or 
:lie  dealer  in  what  are  classed  ..is 
strictlx-  farm  supplies.     I  sometimes 
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think  that-  a  ^ood  many  urban  re- 
tailers forget  how  large  a  i)roportion 
of  their  trade  is  supplied  by  the  farm- 
ers of  surrounding  rural  territory. 
National  advertisers  selling  to  these 
retailers  forget  in  the  same  way; 
discount  the  fanner  influence  in 
pushing  up  their  sales  figures.  The.^e 
letadeis  and  national  advertisers 
might  be  interested  in  a  series  of 
charts  that  Successful  Farming  has 
prepared  illustrating  how  the  farmer 
buys  in  the  towns.  They  show,  for 
instance,  that  in  455  towns  of  more 
than  2,000,  average  4,474,  the  farm 
trade  amounts  to  about  63  per  cent 
of  all  that  puts  money  into  the  re- 
tailers' pockets  and  transfers  sonie 
of  it  to  the  jobbers'  and  manufactur- 
ers'. In  the  trade  of  general  stores 
in  such  towns  the  fanner  shares  on  a 
basis  of  about  62  per  cent,  in  cloth- 
ing stores  about  65  per  cent  and  in 
hardware  stores  about  69  per  cent. 
The  Farm  Journal,  carrying  the  in- 
vestigation to  higher  population 
rates,  finds  that  the  farmer  contrib- 
utes 56  per  cent  of  the  trade  of 
towns  between  6,000  and  10,000 
population;  50  per  cent  in  towns  of 
between  10,000  and  25,000;  and  35 
per  cent  in  towns  over  25,000. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  the  harvest  to  the  retailer  from 
whom  the  farm,er  buys  directly  when 
everyone  knows  that  the  har\-est  is 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation  of  the 
whole  world  ?  Our  material  well- 
being  and  our  rate  of  progress  in  all 
things  material  and  spiritual  are  in- 
extricable tied  up  with  the  harvest. 
As  the  harvest  goes  so  goes  the  na- 
tion— to  prosperity  or  to  depression. 
The  farmer  who  supplies  the  world's 
raw  material  is  the  modern  Atlas  and 
the  world  rests  on  his  shoulders.  The 
rest  of  us — call  ourselves  by  what 
occupational  title  we  please — are  all 
middlemen  between  him  and  the  ul- 
tinmte  consumer.  W'oodrow  Wilson 
referring  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
third  term  ambitions  in  1912  and  de- 
nying the  necessity  of  his  opponent's 
return  to  the  White  House  said : 
"There  is  no  essential  man."  Out 
there  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas, 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  Louisiana,  on 
the  cattle  ranges  of  Wyoming  there 
is  an  essential  man.  He  is  the 
farmer. 

THE  F.ARM   IS  "big  BUSINESS 

Now,  at  the  end  of  Jn'y  the  "es- 
sential man"  is  facing  a  splendid 
harvest.  The  weather  has  favored 
him.  He  has  benefited  from  the  in- 
valuable cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,  which    under 


the  direction  of  .Secretar)  Meredith, 
has  contributed  in  a  large  way  to  the 
solution  of  problems  that  seemed 
baffling  last  spring,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  present  prosperitJ^  His 
labor  troubles  have  been  remedied, 
if  not  cured,  by  the  Secretary's  re- 
cruiting appeals  which  have  sent 
a  veritable  army  of  harvest  labor 
to  the  grainfields.  His  own  indus- 
trv  and  appetite  for  work  have  not 
deserted  him.  He  is  going  to  sup- 
ply the  world  in  a  big  wa}'. 

And  then,  when  the  harvest  is 
over,  he  is  going  to  buy  in  a  big  way ; 
and,  verily,  Mr.  Advertiser,  his  buy- 
ing will  1  e  well  worth  your  attention. 
According  to  the  1910  census — and 
the  figures  are  probably  far  higher 
today — there  are  50,135  farms  in  the 
United  .States  containing  more  than 
1,000  acres  of  land.  In  Middle  and 
Western  States  like  California,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Illinois  the  average 
value  of  the  farmer's  holding  is  well 
over  $15,000.     Is  this  man's  money 


worth  considering? 

The  American  farmer  makes  hon- 
est profit  and  he  pays  honest  cash. 
An  implement  manufacturer  with  a 
national  selling  organization  told  the 
Farm  Journal  that  the  farmer  of 
1918  paid  for  89  per  cent  of  his 
purchases  in  cash  as  compared  with 
19  per  cent  in  1913.  Remember, 
moreover,  that  he  is  buying  for  a 
comparatively  large  family.  The 
1910  census  report  estimated  the 
average  city  family  as  made  up  of 
4.5  persons,  whereas  the  average 
farm  family  has  5.37  persons. 

I  quote  in  conclusion  from  a  eu- 
logy on  the  American  farmer,  de- 
livered by  G.  Howard  Davison,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  International 
Publishers,  Inc.,  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
at  San  Francisco  last  May. 

"The  'rube'  is  remembered  as  a 
relic  of  a  past  day,"  said  Mr.  Davi- 
son. "The  farmer  of  today  is  a 
great  wealth  producer ;  a  leading  citi- 


GILBERT  D.  FALK 

"Gil"  Falk  was  Adver- 
tising Manager  for  the 
Spanish- American  Publi- 
cation La  Hacienda  before 
he  joined  my  "family  cir- 
cle." That  was  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

I  don't  think  there  are 
many  representatives  in 
the  Chicago  Field  who  are 
more  respected  than  Gil- 
bert Falk,  and  I  am 
"mighl\"   proud  of  this. 


The  Scranton 
Republican 

The  Republican  is  a  suc- 
cessful advertising  medium 
because  it  reaches  the  sub- 
stantial homes  of  Scran- 
ton. 

It  doesn't  accept  any  ob- 
jectionable Medical  adver- 
tising, and  in  consequence 
its  Advertising  columns 
are  kept  as  clean  as  its 
editorial    columns. 

It  is  the  real  home  paper 
of  Scranton,  reaching  over 
30,000  well-to-do  families. 
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zen  ;  a  banker ;  a  man  of  affairs ;  and 
a  power  in  industry  and  politics. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  repre- 
sent about  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion and  cast  about  one-third  of  our 
national  vote.  I  believe  that  as  a 
class  they  represent  the  best  average 
thinking  mind  in  our  population. 
The\'  are  our  largest  property  own- 
ers and  represent  and  create  a  far 
greater  weahh  than  any  other  class. 
They  are  not  easily  persuaded  by  ar- 
gument, but  draw  sound  conclusions 
when  presented  with  real  facts  and 
truthful  information." 

REAP  WITH   THE  F.\RMER 

Of  course,  you  have  got  to  con- 
sider the  American  farmer  in  your 
selling  campaign.  Your  business 
will  benefit  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  1920  harvest  whether  you  do  or 
not,  because  all  business  prospers  or 
languishes  as  the  harvest  is  abundant 
or  meagre.  But  the  benefit  ought  to 
be  more  direct.  The  harvest  is  not 
only  the  farmer's.  It  is  yours,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  farmer  the  means 
to  buy  your  goods.  Reach  the 
farmer  with  "real  facts  and  truth- 
ful information"  about  your  prod- 
ucts wherewith  you  would  serve  him ; 
do  it  through  his  paper — any  unit  of 
the  American  agricultural  press — and 
you  shall  reap  with  him  the  han'est 
of  1920.  The  harvest  is  well  worth 
the  reaping. 

Remember,  the  farmer  provides 
for  all. 


Dutch  East  Indies  Seek  Trade 
With  United  States 

Expressing  his  firm  belief  in  an  enorm- 
ous expansion  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  land  urging  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  be  given 
careful  attention  by  American  business  in- 
terests, Dr.  D.  H.  Andrae,  commercial  at- 
tache of  the  Netherlands  Government 
Saturday  discussed  the  situation  in  this 
country. 

"Here  in  the  United  States,"  he  said, 
"you  have  foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
everything  you  need  except  the  products 
of  a  tropical  climate.  We  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  have  those  things  you  lack 
— tea,  coffee,  rubber.  There  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  very 
large  business  between  this  country  and 
our  possessions,  simply  on  the  basis  of 
trade — of  our  having  things  you  need, 
while  you  have  the  things  we  need. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Neth- 
erlands East  Indies  Government  estab- 
lished here  at  New  York  a  purchasing  of- 
fice for  the  colonies.  They  buy  for  the 
colonies  railway  equipment,  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles,  structural  materials  of 
various  kinds,  etc.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  some  discussion  about  discontinuing 
this  office.  I  can  say  authoritatively  that 
this  office  will  not  be  closed.  It  will  be 
maintained  here.  While  some  business 
from  our  colonies  will  necessarily  go  to 
Europe,  the  bulk  of  it  must  come  to  this 
country. 


"Next  month  a  representative  of  the 
Government  from  Java  will  arrive  in  this 
country  to  study  the  electrification  of  our 
railroads.  Java  wants  her  railroads  elec- 
trified. That  is  simply  one  instance  I  cite 
to  show  what  is  going  on  out  there.  Few 
people  here  realize  that  those  people  are 
energetic  and  progressive.  Europe  still 
is  more  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
than  most  people  realize.  Europe  must 
look  to  the  Ignited  States  for  much  that 
it  needs,  and  the  same  thing  is  true,  in 
exaggerated  degree,  of  other  countries 
of  the  globe  which  are  non-manufacturing 
countries.  It  was  to  Europe  that  these 
countries  formerly  looked  for  many  sup- 
plies which  now  they  must  come  to  the 
United  States  to  get.  South  .America  is 
not  manufacturing  territon,-,  neither  is 
China  nor  our  own  East  Indies.  We  must 
look  to  you  for  our  needs  in  large 
measure. 


"Do  not  think  that  because  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  these  couiUries  arc  all  seek- 
ing to  borrow  money  from  you  to  better 
their  own  condition.  The  Dutch  East  In- 
dies do  not  want  to  borrow  your  money, 
but  they  do  want  to  trade  with  you.  Tliey 
want  to  exchange  their  products  which 
you  need  for  your  products  which  ihey 
need.  They  will  pay  you  in  goods  and 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  trade. 
Finance  is  simply  a  simlpified  form  of 
handling  those  transactions. 

"Holland,  bj'  itself,  is  not  a  great  ex- 
porting country,  although  some  exports  of 
dairy  products  from  there  to  Atlantic 
coast  ports  here  have  been  made.  But, 
exports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
growing  very  rapidly  and  I  believe  are 
destined  to  grow  in  even  larger  degree  in 
the  near  future.  Some  American  indus- 
tries have  invested  funds  in  plants  in  the 
East  Indian  colonies,  notably  the  United 
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State  Rulilicr  Company  and  I  believe,  the 
Goodyear  Company. 

"We  would  like  to  sec  more  American 
capital  invested  there.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  .ereat  opportunity  for  American  in- 
vestors and  American  business  men  there 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  wh^n  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  will  occupy  a  larger 
place  in  the  mind  of  American  business 
and  industry  than  now  is  the  case." 


India  Wants  Canned  Goods 

A  profitable  market  for  certain  Ameri- 
can a.ijricultural  products  maj'  be  devel- 
oped in  India,  according  to  the  American 
Consul  at  Karachi.  Indian  importers  are 
anxious  to  buy  American  farm  products, 
especially  canned  goods.  The  consump- 
tion  of  the  population   is   enormous,   and 


with  proper  energy  devoted  to  building 
up  a  trade  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  American  goods  should  not  find  a 
ready  sale  throughout  India,  the  Consul's 
report  continues. 

"There  is  really  but  one  reason  why 
the  Utiited  States  does  not  occupy  a 
much  more  prominent  position  than  it 
now  does  in  the  import  figures  of  this 
country,"      reads      the     consular     report. 

"That  reason  is  simply  this :  The 
United  States  is  not  to-day  making  a 
consistent  ami  consolidated  effort  Id 
offer  to  India's  importers  and  mer- 
chants the  merchandise  they  want  and 
are  well  able  to  pay  for." 

With  a  reduction  in  our  English  trade 
in  condensed  milk,  for  example,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  a  permanent 
market  for  this  product  in  India,  the 
Department  of  .Xyriculture  points  out. 


tJie  l^sible  Facts 


We  welcome  a  comparison  of  our  circula- 
tion figures  and  advertising  rates  with  other 
media.  But  in  judging  the  value  of  The 
Capper  Farm  Press  as  an  advertising  med- 
ium, you  should  also  consider: 

The  wide-spread  popularity  and  influ- 
ence of  its  publisher  and  editors  with 
the  farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

The  solid,  substantial  qualities  of  the 
Midwest  farm  folk  and  their  general 
prosperity. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  reader- 
interest  maintained  by  The  Capper 
Farm  Press  on  account  of  its  practical 
close-up  service  to  the  farmers. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  an  organ- 
ization continually  striving  to  render 
the  best  possible  service  to  its  readers 
and  advertisers. 

These  things  must  be  considered  before 
you  can  fully  appreciate  the  true  value  of 

CAPPER  FARM  PRESS 

(MEMBERS    A.    B.    C.) 
Marco  Morrow,    Asst.    Publisher 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 
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Peru  Ratifies  Copyright  Pact 

Secretary  Houston  has  announced  that 
word  had  been  received  from  tlie  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  of  Peru  giving  informal 
notice  of  the  ratification  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  of  the  copyright  conven- 
tion signed  in  Buenos  Aires  Aug.  11, 
1910;  and  that  under  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  national  Congress  of  Peru, 
instructions  were  being  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  persons 
charged  with  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariff,  not  only  to  prepare  import  and 
export  statistics  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
ternational classification  of  merchandise 
adopted  at  the  statistical  conference  at 
Brussels  in  1913,  but  that  so  far  as 
practicable  the  tariff  schedules  them- 
sehes  were  to  be  reorganized  on  that 
basis. 

Peru  is  the  sixth  country  to  prepare 
its  import  and  export  statistics  accord- 
ing to  this  schedule,  and,  in  addition, 
is  the  first  to  attempt  the  rearrange- 
ment of  its  customs  tariff  on  the  basis 
of  the   Brussels  classification. 

The  formal  notice  of  the  ratification 
by  Peru  of  the  Copyright  Convention 
will  be  deposited,  under  the  terms  of 
the  convention  itself,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Argentina,  which  will  in  turn 
notify  the   other   signatory   governments. 


China  Wants  Our  Canned  Goods 

Consul  General  A.  W.  Pontius,  Muk- 
den, China,  states  there  is  still  a  demand 
for  American  canned  goods  in  Mukden, 
?nd  calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of 
American  packers  and  canners  keeping 
a  personal  representative  in  Manchuria, 
or  appointing  reliable  firms  as  their 
agents,  as  at  present  local  dealers  have 
10  obtain  their  supplies  of  American 
products  from  Shanghai,  through  Chinese 
middlemen  who  obtain  their  goods  from 
the  foreign  importers.  Consequently. 
by  the  time  the  goods  are  placed  on  the 
retail  market  the  price  has  become  pro- 
hibitive except  to  the  better  classes. 
-American  goods  should  be  advertised 
by  means  of  attractive  posters  and  in 
the  daily  press  and  periodicals,  and  goo'ls 
should  be  packed  securely  so  as  to  reach 
their    destination    undamaged. 

Fewer  Commercial  Failures 

There  were  3,352  commercial  failures 
in  this  country  during  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  involving  aggregate  lia- 
liilities  of  $86,743,876.  This  total  was 
smaller  than  that  for  any  corresponding 
period  since  1881.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  liabilities  was 
larger  than  it  was  in  the  first  half  of 
I0I9-  When  examined  according  to  oc- 
cupation the  half  year's  insolvency  rec- 
ord discloses  betterment,  both  numeri- 
cally and  otherwise,  in  manufacturing 
lines  as  compared  with  figures  of  the 
same  period  in  1919,  but  the  trading 
aspect  is  adverse  in  each  respect  and 
the  Habilities  of  the  class  designed  as 
"other  than  commercial"  are  very  much 
:'iove  last  year's  although  the  number 
of   failures   is   smaller. 


N.   Y.   State  Has  515,567   Autos 

Figures  issued  by  Secretary  of  State 
sliow  515,567  cars  registered  in  New  York 
State  so  far  this  year,  increases  of  72,079 
cars  over  year  ago.  New  York  City  zone 
has  registered  197,426  cars  for  first  six 
months  of  1920.  compared  with  165,037 
for  same  period  last  year.  Secretary  of 
State  predicts  600,000  cars  will  be  owned 
in  state  within  few  months. 
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A    Manual    of   Newspaper    Advertising 

An  Interesting  and  Helpful  Work  in  Two  Sections  That 
Publishers  and  Advertisers  WiU  Find  it  Wise  to  Consult 


WITHOUT  a  doubt  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  construc- 
tive works  issued  this  year  on  adver- 
tising is  the  study  called  "Attainable 
Ideals  in  Newspaper  Advertising." 
It  is  a  revelation  of  the  effective  and 
artistic  possibilities  which  await  the 
newspaper  advertiser  when  the  prop- 
er illustration,  engraving,  type  and 
lavout  are  employed. 

As  told  in  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, when  the  book  was  issued,  it  is 
the  product  of  a  dozen  or  more  ex- 
perts who  have  associated  with  them 
an  advisory  committee  of  eighteen 
well-known  advertising  men  and  a 
staff"  of  thirty-four  illustrators, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the 
counti-y-'s  leaders.  Carl  W.  Jones, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Journal,  conceived  and  devel- 
oped the  idea  and  it  was  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  under  his  direc- 
tion as  head  of  the  Committee  for 
Newspaper  Research.  This  group 
consisted  of,  besides  himself,  Mal- 
colm H.  Ormsbee,  Merrill  Rogers, 
Benjamin  Sherbow  and  Richard  J. 
Walsh.  These  men  worked  for  more 
than  a  year  in  preparing  the  book. 
The  cost  of  the  publication  was  paid 
by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  Sacramento  Bee,  Milwaukee 


Juiirnal.  Omaha  World-Herald,  and 
their  national  representatives,  O'Ma- 
ra  and  Ormsbee. 

The  book  is  in  two  sections.  Part  I 
consists  of  text  matter  which  takes 
up  comprehensively  and  without  bias 
the  points  for  and  against  newspa- 
pers as  an  advertising  medium.  Part 
II  is  a  40-page  newspaper,  printed  on 
the  usual  stock,  under  regular  news- 
paper conditions,  in  which  is  taken 
up  the  problem  of  getting  satisfac- 
tory effects  in  illustration,  reproduc- 
tion and  typography.  It  is  filled 
with  specially  prepared  sample  adver- 
tisements which  illustrate  different 
phases  of  the  problem.  The  "copy" 
of  each  advertisement,  in  a  very 
clever  manner,  is  expositorj-  of  the 
principle  involved,  making  this  sec- 
tion highly  illustrative  and  sugges- 
tive. 

While  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
may  be  elementaiy  to  the  seasoned 
advertising  man,  there  are  numerous 
pointers  for  everyone  to  be  found,  es- 
pecially in  the  article  which  treats  on 
the  best  engraving  processes. 

There  are  five  technical  articles  in 
Part  II :  "Effective  Copy  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertisement,"  "Layout 
.\nalysis,"  "The  Best  Use  of  Illustra- 
tion in  Nev.'spaper  Advertising," 
"The  Best  Engraving  Processes  for 
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Forget  ^em.  We're  Their  Money 


IT  is  a  practice  of  The  News  to  make 
a  check-up  on  distribution  and  con- 
sumer attitude  towards  a  product  after 
the  advertising  has  been  appearing  long 
enough  to  begin  to  have  effect.  The 
News  does  not  want  to  "forget  'em" 
because  it  realizes  that  the  proper  way 
to  use  newspaper  advertising  is  on  a 
year-in-year-out  basis. 
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Newspaper  Advertising"  and  "The 
Eft"ective  Use  of  Type  in  Newspaper 
Advertising." 

In  the  article  on  effective  copy,  the 
preparing  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  placed  in  interesting  parallel  with 
the  game  of  golf.  And  another  sub- 
division equally  interesting  is  "Think 
of  your  newspaper  advertisement  as 
a  Picture,"  which  tells  how  a  profes- 
sional advertising  man  goes  about  his 
work.  "Layout  Analysis"  dissects 
the  layout  into  its  ten  component 
parts,  as  follows:  (i)  text,  (2) 
headline  and  subheads,  (3)  main  il- 
lustrations or  diagrams,  (5)  logo- 
type display  of  name  of  product  or 
company,  (6)  product,  (7)  trade 
mark,  (8)  decoration,  (9)  package, 
(10)  panel  (containing  illustration 
or  both).  Miniature  full-page  ad- 
\ertisements  are  shown  demonstrat- 
ing layouts  with  from  one  to  eight 
of  the  elements  given  above. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Best  Use  of 
Illustration"  classifies  illustrations 
into  six  classes  and  tells  where  to  ob- 
tain illustrations,  besides  a  good 
treatment  of  their  application.  Much 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  "Best  En- 
graving Processes  for  Newspapei 
Advertising."  The  choosing  of  il- 
lustrations for  reproduction,  pointers 
on  handling  the  illustrations  and  the 
technical  processes  of  reproduction 
are  subjects  which  are  highly  in- 
foiTnative.  Especially  valuable  will 
be  the  treatment  of  the  "quarter 
tone"  process.  Particularly  in  this 
method  and  in  the  woodcut  do  great 
possibilities  exist.  The  "quarter- 
tone"  is  said  to  be  the  ibest  method 
of  making  illustrations  for  newspa- 
pers, and  the  woodcut  is  very  ef- 
fective in  suggesting  in  black  and 
white  the  effects  of  color.  As  yet, 
however,  both  processes  are  pract- 
cally  untouched  as  a  field  for  ob- 
taining different  effects. 

"The  Effective  Use  of  Type  in 
Newspaper  Advertising^'  is  treated 
here  in  four  full-sized  newspaper 
pages.  Benjamin  Sherbow,  in  han- 
dling this,  stresses  the  selling  value 
of  type,  rather  than  the  attractive- 
ness and  beauty,  which  most  people 
are  apt  to  do.  He  compares  type  to 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  into  your 
message.  The  stairs,  he  says,  can  be 
made  easy  and  attractive  for  the  pub- 
lic to  climb  or  too  "steep"  and  hence 
repellant  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Sher- 
bow tells  how  to  get  the  right  dis- 
play, gives  general  hints  on  the  use 
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of  display  type  and  explains  the 
typograpliy  of  the  body  of  the  adver- 
tisement. Comparisons  of  good  and 
bad  display  make  the  visualizing  of 
his  points  easy.  In  the  last  chapter 
figures  on  the  length  of  type  lines, 
and  the  size  of  leading  type  lines  are 
useful.  The  sample  advertisement.? 
in  the  remainder  of  the  newspaper 
designed  by  ]\Ir.  Sherbow,  as 
throughout,  bring  out  his  principles 
strongly. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  expen- 
sive work,  one  of  the  recent  con- 
tributions made  to  newspaper 
advertising,  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  countr)'  to  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies.  The  books 
are  greatly  admired  and  the  authors 
are  being  complimented  on  their  pro- 
gresive  and  striking  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

General  Electric   Sales  Largest   Yet 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1920  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.'s  billings  to  customers 
were  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  any- 
thing in  the  company's  previous  history. 
Sales  billed  for  the  five  months'  period 
totaled  106,252,420,  or  at  the  rate  of 
S'St.oooooo.  for  a  full  twelve  months. 
Prior  to  this  year,  1919  was  the  record 
fiscal  period,  with  sales  of  about  $230,- 
000,000.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no 
longer  ago  than  in  IQ16  the  cotnpany  wa'^ 
transacting  only  $134,000,000  of  gross  bus- 
iness, which  indicates  a  rate  of  expansion 
approaching  100  per  cent  in  four  years. 


U.    S.    Rubber    Sales    $129,000,000 

Total  sales  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
amounted  to  $129,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$20,000,000  over  sales  for  the  first  half 
of   i()io. 


Page  &  Shaw  Sales  Increasing 
35    Per    Cent 

Otis  Emeson  Dunham,  president  of 
Page  &  Shaw,  in  a  recent  interview  said: 

"Our  total  sales  over  the  past  five  or 
six  years  have  shown  an  annual  increase 
of  about  35  per  cent,  and  will  this  year 
exceed  $6,000,000.  distributed  through  fif- 
teen establishments  in  this  country,  each 
covering  a  given  radius,  seven  in  Canada, 
and  four  in  England,  and  about  5,000  re- 
tail agencies. 


American  Candy   Abroad 

That  American  candy  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  abroad  is  shown  in  the 
figures  published  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
in  Washington.  The  exports  of  confec- 
tionery from  the  United  States  in  igig. 
amounted  to  $12,305,082,  which  is  ten  times 
the  amount  ($1,225,928)   for  1918. 

All  during  the  war  the  American  ex- 
ports increased  and  imports  decreased,  the 
amount  of  the  imports  in  1918  being  only 
$25,981.  The  imports  durin.g  igio,  amount- 
ed to  $195,464.  A  big  proportion  of  this 
came  from  Canada  and  Italy.  The  im- 
ports from  France  amounted  to  only 
$1,030. 

Consular  reports  indicate  that  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  by  .giv- 
ing candy  to  children  in  Europe,  uncon- 
sciously conducted  the  greatest  advertis- 
ing campaign  for  American  confectionery 
ever  devised.  The  returns  are  apparent 
in  the  greatly  increased  exports  to  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 

As  regards  France,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, it  is  explained  that  they  have  highl\- 
developed  confectionery  industries  and 
therefore  supply  their  own  needs,  and 
even  manufacture  enough  to  export. 

New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
lead  the  states  in  the  production  of  con- 
fectionery. The  confectionery  industry 
of  the  United  States  consumes  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed normally. 
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Goodyear  Sales  Show  60  Percent  Gain 

Sales  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  show  an  increase  of  60  per- 
cent over  those  for  the  first  half  of  1919, 
in  which  year  the  total  gross  business  for 
the  twelve  months  was  approximately 
$160,000,000,  comparing  with  less  than 
$10,000,000  ten  years  ago.  Goodyear's 
passenger  tire  business  so  far  this  year 
has  increased  79  percent  in  casings  and 
107  percent  in  tubej.  Truck  business 
shows  an  increase  of  577  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Maryville  Advertising  Club  Has  Paper 

"Ad-Talk"  is  the  name  of  an  eight 
page  paper  which  the  Maryville  Adver- 
tising Club  of  Maryville,  Mo.,  has  started 
10  publish   as  its  official  organ. 


You   Need 

Philadelphia 

The  third  largest  market  in  the  United  States. 

National  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who 
are  now  planning  for  Fall  and  Winter  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  daily  newspapers  will  naturally 
think  of  "The  Bulletin"  first  when  they  think  of 
Philadelphia. 

Practically  every  home,  ofiice,  store  and  factory 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  is  visited  each  day 
by  "The  Bulletin." 

"The  Bulletin's"  reputation  for  the  quick,  careful 
and  complete  telling  of  the  day's  news  makes  it 
Philadelphia's  preferred  daily  newspaper. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by 
concentrating  our  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
"nearly  everybody  reads" — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months 
ending  April  1,  1920,  as  per  U.S.  Post  Office  report: 


■  Philadelphia  ■ 

nearly  everybody 

reads  the 

Bulletin  - 


466,732 

copies  a  day 


lificial  methods  of  stim- 
cirfulation  liave  ever 
by    The    Bulletin. 


424,84.5 
Philadelphians 
have  an  average 
of  $.530  in  (he 
Savings  Banks 
of   Philadelphia. 
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AnVF.RTISING    &     SF.M.lNr. 


'ENGMEEMNG  EQUIPNENT 


Not  "How  many  are  there  V 
BuFZ^wmucA  do  fAey^ui/? 


rr 


When  you  buy  space  in  the  general  publica- 
tions it  is  perfectly  correct  to  lay  prime  stress 
on  "quantity"  circulation. 

But  in  buying  technical  journal  space  this  is 
only  indirectly  a  vital  consideration.  Of 
course,  you  have  a  right  to,  and  should  have, 
A.  B.  C.  audited  circulation  data,  but  there  are 
two  other  questions  you  must  consider  first: 

1.  What  is  the  total  buying  power  of  the 
field  which  the  paper  in  question  serves? 


'^W:^<^<*<«W«Wf<"««H««H««HKHWH>^^ 
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2.  How  thoroughly  does  the  paper  cover  that 
field? 

Take,  for  example,  the  "Electric  Railway 
Journal."  Space  buyers  whose  first  thought  is 
quantity  might  not  at  first  grasp  the  full  value 
of  its  6,650  circulation.  Yet  that  modest  figure 
is  enough  to  reach  the  executives  who  control 
99  per  cent  of  the  existing  electric  trackage  of 
the  country  (actual  count),  men  with  a  disburs- 
ing power  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Measure  the  other  ten  McGraw-Hill  journals 
by  this  rule  and  you  will  find  that,  while  the 
circulation  is  there — hand-picked,  A.  B.  C.  au- 
dited— yet  it  is  not  the  big  thing  which  these 
dominant  technical  publications  have  to  sell. 
What  you  get  when  you  use  McGraw-Hill  space 
is  direct  access  to  the  men  who  buy  the  equip- 
ment and  material  for  the  civil,  electrical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  and  mining  engineering 
fields. 


The  11   McGraw-Hill 


Power  Coal  Age 

Ameiican  Machinist 

Electrical  World 

Electrical  Merchandising 

Journal  of  Electricity 

Electric    tiailway   Journal 

Engineering  News-Record 

Ingenieria  Internacional 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 


Publications 

McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  INC., 

Tenth  Ave.  at  :56th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Advkktising  &  Selling 


The  Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Mediums 

J.IM/'S   H.    McGRAW 

Picsi.Kiu    .,t     the     .McOr.nv-Hill     Company,    Inc. 

One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  with  the  Leading 

American  Editors  and  Publishers  with  the  Object 

of  Interpreting  What  They  Mean  to  Advertisers 

By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 


DEFINE  publishing  and  you  have 
defined  James  H.  McGiaw," 
says  one  of  Mr.  McGraw's  e'ditors 
in  a  tribute  to  his  chief  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Electrical  World 
t(j  sigTiahze  the  completion  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  publishing-  sendee  by  the 
head  of  the  RIc(iravv-Hill  Company, 
Inc. 

It  ought  to  work  the  other  way 
around:  Define  James  H.  McGraw 
and  you  have  defined  publishing. 

There  may  be  some  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  readers  of 
Advertising  &  Selling  would  be 
greatly  elated  to  find  publishing  re- 
duced here  to  a  definition.    There  is 


no  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  highly 
interested  to  have  the  publishing  suc- 
cess that  is  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany explained  in  terms  of  its  do- 
minating personality. 

STARTED  AS  A  TEACHER 

James  H.  McGraw  started  his  ca- 
reer as  a  teacher.  He  is  still  a 
teacher,  but  his  class  has  grown 
from  the  countryside  scholars  of  a 
little  rural  district  in  Chatauqua 
Count}-,  .\ew  York,  to  a  lo\al 
group  two  hundred  thousand 
strong.  Two  huntlred  thousand? 
There  are  two  hundred  thous- 
and on  the  combined  circulation  list 


J.\MES    H.    McGRAW 


of  his  eleven  publications,  but  his 
"boys" — the  engineers  of  North  and 
South  America  who  read  McGraw- 
Hill  journal — must  number  many 
times  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  authority  of  a  giver  of  serv- 
ice to  the  engineering  world  has  been 
won  by  Mr.  McGraw  by  what  the 
writer  of  the  tribute  calls  his  "fun- 
damental viewpoint  of  service  that 
marks  the  true  teacher,"  combined 
with  what  the  same  writer  defines 
as  "the  courage  and  vital  personality 
of  a  successful  leader  of  men,"  and 
by  thirty-five  years'  purposeful  con- 
centration on  the  task  in  hand. 

James  H.  McGraw  was  born  in 
Panama,  Chatauqua  County,  N.  \ ., 
December  17,  i860.  Like  many  an- 
other farmer's  son,  his  tastes  did  not 
turn  towards  farming  and,  after  be- 
ing graduated  from  the  .State  Normal 
."School  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class,  he  went  into 
school  teaching  and  for  two  years 
was  a  rural  pedagogue.  But  a  school 
teacher's  salary  did  little  more*  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  youth  in  those 
days  than  it  does  in  these,  so  young 
James  H.  McGra-w  undertook  to  sup- 
jilement  his  wintertime  stipend  by 
selling  subscriptions  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  to  Poiver,  Street  Ra'il- 
ivay  Journal,  and  the  Journal  of 
Railway  Appliances,  three  papers 
then  being  published  in  New  York 
by  the  American  Railway  Publish- 
ing Company.  This  awakened  his  in- 
terest in  technical  journalism  and  led 
him  to  step  wholly  out  of  the'  little 
red  school  house  and  onto  the  adver- 
tising stafif  of  this  group  of  technical 
papers.  When  Rlr.  McGraw  became 
Philadelphia  representative  of  these 
publications,  the  Street  Railway 
Journal,  with  which  he  became  more 
closely  identified  later,  was  a  horse 
car  periodical.  Its  advertisers  in- 
cluded hai-ness  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  fodder.  It  maintained  ;; 
veterinary  department.  Rut  the  era 
of  the  tremendous  develooment  of 
street  railways  was  at  hand  and  Mr. 
McGraw's  Scotch-Irish  long-headed 
ness  advised  him  that  the  paper  must 
expand  with  that  develo]iment.  In 
1888,  througli  purchase,  he  became 
active  head  and  publisher  of  the 
Street  Railway  Journal. 

Looking  back  at  the  beginnings  of 
his  career  as  a  technical  publisher, 
Mr.  McGraw  is  fond  of  giving  credir 
for  many  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  that 
have  carried  him  to  success  to  James 
Dredge,  one-time  publisher  of  Lon- 
don Engineering,  his  personal  friend 
and  senior  in  the  technical  field. 
James  Dredge,  leader  in  British  en- 
gineering journalism,  is  now  dead, 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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All  the  Bull  is  On  the  Cover" 


One  of  our  editors  is  sometimes  slangy — but  his 
remark  does  sum  up  our  August  issue  accurately ! 
The  Farm  Journal  was  ne  ver  more  helpful,  more 
genuinely  valuable.  It  earns  the  largest  farm 
audience  in  the  world  simply  by  giving  most 
service.  Take  August  as  example — where  else  is 
there  a  definite  plan  offered  for  being  sure  of 


enough  cars  to  move  the  harvest?  The  whole 
project  is  outlined  in  less  than  a  column,  but  it 
is  practical,  workable  and  to  the  point.  You  will 
be  a  lot  more  useful  to  your  business  if  you  know 
what  The  Farm  Journal  is  doing  every  month. 

Ask  for  August.    Your  copy  awaits  you. 


The    Farm   Journal 


15  E.  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 


Crocker  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago,    111. 
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ADVERTISING    &    SkI.LINO 


Basing  Your  Advertising  Upon  Performances 

The  Modern  Tendency  to  Let  Claims  Be  Sup- 
ported by  Satisfied  Customers  Wins  Results 
By  CLARENCE  T.  BARTLETT 


J.  vertising  has  been  well  respond- 
ed to  in  the  present  day  frankness 
so  evident  in  advertising  copy — es- 
pecialK'  in  "commercial  advertis- 
ing." The  banker,  manufacturer 
and  office  appliance  distributor  have 
made  every  effort,  of  late,  to  con- 
vince prospects  of  their  achieve- 
ments rather  than  of  their  promises. 
And  in  this  endeavor — what  has 
been  more  successful  than  the  "let- 
ter reproduction"  copy? 

In  the  days  of  early  patent  medi- 
cine and  cosmetics  publicity — it  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  as  advertising 
— every  effort  was  made  to  im- 
press with  testimonials.  Letters  and 
more  letters  were  reproduced. 
Xames  aad  pictures  of  "famous 
people"  were  run  in  batches.  The 
fiattering  words  of  politicians,  ac- 
tresses and  pugilists  were  fisatured 
--and  still  are.  The  value  of  tes- 
timonials has  ever  been  known  in 
advertising  but  only  recentl\'  h.'is 
any  real,  sincere  effort  been  launch- 
ed toward  the  publication  of  genuine 
testimony. 

The  very  fact  that  Charlie  Chaj)- 
lin  favors  Eagle  c'garettes  may  have 
^(/me  effect  on  "the  sales  of  white 
smokes  to  the  men — if  not  the 
women — of  our  country.  But  the 
business  man  contemplating  the  iii- 
stallation  of  half  a  dozen  new  com- 
putating  machines  is  not  apt  to  be 
svva\ed  by  a  signed  sentence  an- 
iKJuncing  that  the  Fairbanks'  stad'o 
just  adores  the  Li'ifhtning  Calcula- 
tor. He  demands  facts — substantial 
facts — and  these  are  be'.ng  supplied 
in  the  reproduction  of  "letter  testi- 
mony." 

BIG    CONCERNS    DOING    IT 

The  reproduction  of  letters  in  ad- 
vertising not  onh'  convinces  and 
furnishes  genuine  selling  arguments, 
but  also  makes  good  advertising 
copy — ofttimes  better  than  can  be 
manufactured  for  the  popularization 
of  the  product.  A  full  reproduc- 
tion of  an  unsol'icited,  or  solicited 
testimonial  —  letter-head,  message 
and  actual  signature — is  an  evidence 
of  truth  and  a  direct  recommenda- 
tion of  the  product.  Moreover,  such 
letter  testimony,  supplies  "third  per- 
son" copy.  The  consumer  is  the 
writer  of  the  advertisement.  He 
furnishes  the  selling  arguments.      It 


gets    awa\-     from    self-promise    and 
self-pi^a' se. 

Ever_\-  advertiser,  large  and  small, 
has  a  wealth  of  copy  in  his  letter 
file.-— good  copy,  too!  A  confer- 
ence with  the  sales  department,  the 
credit  department  and  the  executive 
correspondence  department  will 
(juickly  reveal  the  fact.  When  the 
copy  is  found  there — and  if  your 
product  is  a  worth  while  one  it 
surely  will  be.-;;xit  can  be  most  at- 
tractively presented. 

SOilE   NOTABLE   CASES 

Advertisers  who  have  shunned  lei- 
ter  testimonial  reproduction  because 
of  its  stiffness  should  read  some  of 
the  splendid  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug 
full  page  magazine  advertisements 
wherein  "the  letter"  is  most  pleas- 
ingly handled.  Challenging  these 
advertisements,  the  Champion  Igni- 
tion Company,  also  played  u])  letter 
testimony  with  a  full  page  in  the 
American.  The  declaration  of  "AC 
Spark  Plug"  merits  by  Roland  Rohlf 
of  the  Curtis  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, stands  out  as  the  feature  of 
the  advertisement  and  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  their  own  copy,  and  just 
above  Chief  Mechanic  Rohlf's  air- 
plane picture,  clinches  the  selling 
arguments  of  the  page  with  evidence 
of  undisputable  fact.  The  Traffic 
Motor  Truck  Company,  of  St.  Louis 
has  not  hesitated  to  let  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  introduce  letter  testi- 
mony to  prospective  buyers,  while 
the  Royal  Typewriter  people,  in  a 
very  unicjue  way,  follows  a  similar 
plan  m   all   periodicals. 

The  American  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  have 
for  several  months  made  testimon- 
ials their  Saturday  Evening  Post 
feature  and  the  evidence  of  their 
low  cost  insurance  as  substantiated 
b .  the  reproduction  of  typewritten 
dictations  of  nationally  knovi^n  busi- 
ness men  and  commercial  house  rep- 
resentatives has  won  them  much 
consideration.  The  National  Safe 
Company  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Stromberg  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago  are  other  full  page  advo- 
cates of  this  convincing  copy  plan. 

The  Addressograph  Company  re- 
cently came  out  in  Life  with  a  full 
page  spread  in  which  a  Burroughs 
Adding   Macliine   letter  was   starred 


wi  h  almost  as  much  emphasis  as 
their  own  name.  Tln>  use  of  letter 
testimony- -of  one  advertiser  adver- 
tising the  other —  is  doubly  useful 
inasmuch  as  the  reader  immediate.y 
recognizes  the  writer  of  the  tesl.- 
monial — more  so  than  when  an  un- 
known name  is  used  although  the 
unknov.n  contributor  lends  sincerity 
in  just  the  opposite  manner. 

The  American  Collection  Service, 
whose  advertisements  offering  a 
course  in  collection  knowledge  are 
known  to  all,  have  almost  since  their 
ince[)tion  been  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination of  letter  testimonials  from 
successful  respondents.  C.  J.  Wood- 
in,  one  of  their  star  graduates  and 
whose  letter  has  graced  the  top  of 
their  full  page  advertisements  for 
several  years,  represents  the  most 
telling  character  in  their  copy.  The 
inquiries  he  answers  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Collection  Service  are 
the  best  arguments  possible  because 
his   letter  and  success   is  genuine. 

VALUABLE   FOR    MAIL   PURPOSES 

The  success  direct-by-mail  adver- 
tisers have  gained  with  the  aid  of 
letter  testimony  has  inspired  maga- 
zine advertisers  to  give  this  source 
of  copy  preparation  better  trial  and 
if  is  evident  that  the  same  skill  as 
applied  to  making  other  features  of 
advertising  attractive  is  reaping  its 
reward  in  this  plan. 

Schools  such  as  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  are  featuring  let- 
ter testimony  more  than  ever,  not 
only  in  magazine  and  direct-by-mail 
advertising — but  also  in  providing 
their  salesmen  with  batches  of  re- 
produced letters  for  distribution  and 
exhibition. 

The  columns  of  trade  papers  are 
well  represented  in  letter  testimonj' 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  in  the 
continued  advance  of  advertising  to 
find  copy  seekers  applying  this  con- 
vincing method  of  sales  arguments 
to  bill-boards  and  street  car  adver- 
tising. 


Canada's  Trade   Increases  $136,000,000 

During  .\pril,  May  and  June,  Canada's 
foreign  trade  increased  $136,000,000  over 
that  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  trade  statistics  issued 
this  week  by  the  Department  of  Customs. 
The  total  trade  for  the  three  months  end- 
ed June  30  was  $591,087,460.  Exports  of 
domestic  goods  during  the  three  months 
represented   a    \aluc   of  $237,236,799. 
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ANNOUNCING 

The  advent  of  a  Business  Journal  devoted  to  the 
estabUshment  of  correct  merchandising  methods 
in  the  Tractor,  Tractor-Drawn  Implement,  Power- 
Farming  Field.  This  publication  will  be  known  as  the 

^Merchandised 

(^rMantafacturers.IKstrilttters  and  Dealers 

FRED   M.   LOOMIS 

tor  over  forty  years  connected  with  the  Tractor  and  Implement  Field — well  known 
to  Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Farmers;  for  several  years  past  Tractor  Kditor  of  The 
Class  Journal  Company  publications,  MOTOR  AGE,  MOTOR  WORLD;  and  AUTO- 
MOTIVE  I"NDIISTRIES— is   DirectinR   Editor   of   FARM-POWER   MERCHANDISER. 

ALLEN   SINSHEIMER 

for  five  years  one  of  the  Editors  on  the  staff  of  The  Class  Journal  Company,  publishers 
of   MOTOR   AGE,    AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES,    MOTOR    WORLD    and    the    COM 
MERCIAL   VEHICLE,    and   now    Editor   of    PAPER,    another    publication    owned    by 
Wm.  B.  Curtis,  will  act  as  Consulting  Editor  of  FARM-POWER   MERCHANDISER. 

FRANK   W.   MAAS 

formerly  witTi  POWER  FARMING  and  later  for  several  years  reoresenting  the  IMPLE- 
MENT &  TRACTOR  TRADE  JOURNAL,  and  now  Vice-President  of  the  Curtis  Busi 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  is  Western  Manager  of  FARM-POWER  MERCHANDISER,  with 
ofltices  in  the  Mailers  Building,  Chicago. 

ARTHUR  J.  McELHONE 

for  the  past  four  years  Special  Service  Representative  and  later  Publicitv  Manager  of 
The  Class  Journal  Company,  publishing  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES,  MOTOR  AGE, 
MOTOR  WORLD  and  five  other  magazines,  is  Business  Manager  of  FARM-POWER 
MERCHANDISER. 

This  publication  «'///  reach  distributors  and  progressive  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  zvill  be  read  from  the  start  by  the  large  number  of  those  in  the 
trade  and  Industry  ivho  have  been  readers  of  Mr.  Loomis'  articles  which  have 
dealt  "ci.'itli  the  Tractor  Field  in  a  7i<ay  and  ivitli  a  knozvled(/e  not  to  be  found  else- 
zvherr. 

FARM-POWER  MERCHANDISER 

will  be  published  by  the 

CURTIS  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 

FARM-POWER  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  FARM  LIGHT 

MERCHANDISER  EXPORTER  AND  POWER 

471   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:     llOJ   MALLEUS  BITLDING,  Frank  W.  Maas,  Western  Manager. 
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but  his  magazine  continues  as  an  im- 
portant force  in  the  industry  abroad 
and  his  vision  of  the  fundamental 
relation  between  the  progress  of  en- 
gineering and  the  influence  of  en- 
gineering literature  on  the  thinking 
of  tlie  men  in  the  field  lives  on  this 
side  of  the  water  in  the  McGraw- 
Hill  policies. 

The  '90's  saw  Mr.  McGraw  ven- 
turing into  new  but  allied  technical 
fields.  He  founded  the  n-iionthly 
.linerican  Electrician  in  1896.  In 
1899,  he  purchased  the  Electrical 
11  orld  and  the  Electrical  Engineer, 
the  two  leading  weeklies  in  the  elec- 
trical field.  With  the  consolidation 
of  these  two  weeklies  into  the  Elec- 
trical World  came  the  McGraw  Pub- 
lishing Company  in  1899,  and  offices 
were  established  in  London,  Chica- 
go, Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
Later  the  American  Electrician  was 
also  merged  with  the  Electrical 
World. 

From  these  publications  the  Mc- 
Graw idea  has  come  to  dominate 
eleven  technical  and  trade  journals. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
James  H.  McGraw  gave  eleven  tech- 
nical and  trade  journals  to  the  en- 
gineering world  and  Mr.  McGraw 
would  be  the  first  to  resent  such  a 
statement.  Firmly  "sold"  on  the  idea 
that  a  business  paper  should  be  born 
out  of  a  demand  for  editorial  con- 
tent and  not  out  of  a  supply  of  ad- 
vertising space  to  sell,  he  has  care- 
fully avoided  expanding  his  own 
business  at  the  expense  of  crowding 
the  publications  field.  All  of  his  pub- 
lications have  started  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  dummy.  Most  of 
them  have  been  developments  of  ol- 
der journals  in  the  field.  Electrical 
Merchandising,  for  example,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  in  the  nature  of  a  rib 
taken  out  of  the  Electrical  World  to 
serve  the  distribution  end  of  the  elec- 
trical industr)',  was  the  "McGrawiz- 
ing"  of  Electrical  Merchandise,  a  lit- 
tle paper  with  1,200  subscribers  on 
its  circulation  list.  As  a  result  of 
the  "McGrawizing"  process,  that  cir- 
culation has  jumped  to  15,000  names. 
The  Journal  of  Electricity,  published 
in  San  Francisco  to  cover  both  the 
manufacturing  and  the  distributing 
interests  of  that  separate  and  distinct 
field  that  lies  west  of  the  Rockies,  a 
periodical  requiring  special  advertis- 
ing copy  and  featuring  in  its  columns 
the  names  of  the  Pacific  Coast  branch 
houses  of  the  national  advertisers, 
w  as  similarly  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  predecessor  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw's  judgment  had  told  him  could 
be  developed. 


Mr.  McGraw's  sense  of  publishing 
opportunities  and  his  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  place  of  a  pub- 
lication in  engineering  development 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  two 
of  his  publications,  Chemical  and 
..I  ctalnirgica!  nuguicering  and  Inge- 
neria  Internacional.  "Chem  and 
Met,"  as  it  is  known  for  short  in 
the  McGraw-Hill  organization,  was 
established  long  before  the  American 
industries  recognized  chemical  con- 
trol of  processes  in  the  way  they 
now  have.  Mr.  McGraw  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  great  journal  now 
bearing  that  name  when  it  was  a  thin 
little  sheet  with  relatively  few  pro- 
spective readers  or  advertisers. 
HIS  "publishing  sense" 
Ingeneria  Internacional,  establish- 
ed in  1917,  similarly  was  founded  on 
the  idea  that  engineering  develop- 
ment proceeds  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  Spanish-speaking  engi- 
neers wanted  an  engineering  journal. 
.\merican  industry  needed  a  publica- 
tion to  give  these  engineers  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  of  American  prac- 
tices in  engineering.  Out  of  this 
need  of  an  engineering  periodical  in 
Spanish  came  Ingeneria  Internacio- 
nal— the  first  American-published  en- 
gineering journal  to  circulate  mainly 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  Caveer. 

One  of  Mr.  McGraw's  favorite 
theories  is  summed  up  in  the  expres- 
sion, "editors  first,"  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  "service  first." 
He  believes  that,  to  be  successful,  the 


magazine  must  make  good  its  preten- 
tions of  service  to  the  field  before  it 
has  a  right  to  pretend  service  to  the 
advertiser.  The  power  of  his  maga- 
zines is  based  not  only  on  the  size 
and  the  constitution  of  their  A.  B.  C. 
lists,  but  on  their  authoritative  stand- 
ings in  their  various  fields.  To 
achieve  and  hold  that  standing,  Mr. 
McGraw  has  added  to  a  high  salary 
scale  for  his  executives  the  induce- 
ment of  an  opportunity  to  give  serv- 
ice that  is  honored  wlierever  engi- 
neering is  honored.  Thus,  he  is  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  em- 
ployers of  engineering  talent  in  the 
manufacturing  and  merchandising 
fields  and  to  draw  to  his  side  men 
who  are  of  recognized  authority  in 
tlieir  lines. 

PICKING   HIS   EDITORS 

A  resume  of  the  editorial  life  his- 
tories of  twenty-four  men  in  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill sei-vice  shows  that  six 
came  directly  to  editorships  or  as- 
sociate editorships  from  universit)' 
or  college  work;  two  were  instruc- 
tors in  civil  engineering ;  one  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  electrical  en- 
gineering ;  one  was  a  professor  of 
mining  engineering;  one  was  presi- 
dent of  a  school  of  mines ;  one  was 
a  professor  of  metallurgy.  Six  came 
up  through  the  staffs  of  the  papers 
on  which  they  are  now  editors  or 
principal  associates,  starting  as  young 
men  taken  out  of  the  industry  they 
now  serve.     One  was  graduated  di- 
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WILBUR  L.  DAVIDSON 

Advertising  Manager 

The  Maryland  Farmer 

FORMERLY    WITH 

PIERCE'S    FARM    WEEKLIES 


Mr.  Davidson  is  making  a  sui-vey  of 
Maryland's  farms,  which  produced  $205,- 
000,000.00  in  1919,  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent   over  1918. 


Maryland  has  been  overlooked 
by  many  national  advertisers  who 
considered  size  rather  than  pro- 
duction. Maryland  with  forty- 
eight  thousand  103-acre  faiTns  is 
the  most  fertile  and  unworked  field 
in  the  United  States  for  the  exten- 
sion of  an  advertising  campaign. 


If  you  have  an  account — wheth- 
er it  be  automobiles  or  tires,  daiiy 
feeds  or  silos,  seeds  or  fertilizers 
— and  want  any  information  re- 
garding the  Maryland  situation — 
ask  Mr.  Davidson  and  he  will 
send  you  a  survey  based  on  your 
particular  request. 


THE    MARYLAND 

JOHN  E.   RAINE,   Publisher. 


FARMER 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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rectly  from  a  technical  school  into 
editorial  work.  One  was  a  writer  in 
an  advertising  department  for  a 
manufacturing  plant.  Two  were 
originally  newspaper  men.  Three 
came  out  of  government  work.  Four 
came  out  of  positions  of  large  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  compa- 
nies. One  was  a  prominent  consult- 
ing engineer. 

Mr.  McGraw  has  one  other  theory 
about  his  editors  which  should  in- 
terest advertisers  who  stand  to  ben- 
efit from  the  "closeness"  of  the  me- 
dium to  the  field  it  serves.  This  is 
that  the  editors  should  keep  outside 
to  keep  on  the  inside.     Interpreted, 


that  means  that  Mr.  McGraw  has 
always  felt  that  the  men  responsible 
for  the  service  of  his  publications 
should  not  stand  apart  from  the  in- 
dustries they  cover  as  mere  specta- 
tors— as  innocent  bystanders — but 
should  be  veiy  closely  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  everywhere  within 
the  industry.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
policy  to  have  the  principal  editors 
spend  most  of  their  time  traveling 
out  in  the  field.  A  McGraw-Hill 
man  is  not  a  desk  man.  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw has  achieved  a  reputation  in 
his  editorial  circle  for  his  willingness 
to   O.   K.   any   and  all   expense   ac- 


BOYS'  LIFE- 


What  it  is 

What  it  stands  for 


BOYS'  LIFE  is  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Bo.v  Scouts  of 
America,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  house  organ  or  trade  publi- 
cation; and  its  general  all 
around  excellence  has  drawn 
to  it  thousands  of  readers  who 
are  not  Scouts. 


BOYS'  LIFE  is  an  out-of- 
doors,  adventure  magazine  for 
boys;  edited  by  Scout  men  who 
have  made  their  life  work  the 
study  of  boys  and  who  know 
what  a  boy  likes,  how  a  boy 
thinks  and  what  a  boy  wants 
to  do.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  has  made  possi- 
ble the  Boy  Scout  Movement's 
splendid  effect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  boys. 


An  Editorial  Board  of  emi- 
nent men,  having  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  work  for  boys,  exam- 
ine the  magazine,  passing  not 
onlj    on    the   editorial    matter. 


but  all  the  advertisements.  No 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  adver- 
tisements are  accepted. 

Every  issue  of  BOYS  LIFE 
is  packed  full  of  the  finest 
stories  for  boys — stories  that 
have  plenty  of  excitement  m 
them,  plenty  of  fun  of  th-? 
right  sort,  plenty  of  uplift. 
Articles  and  stories  on  camp- 
ing, woodcraft,  handicraft, 
scouting,  natural  history  and 
nature  study;  hiking,  photog- 
raphy, baseball,  football,  and 
field  athletics;  in  fact,  every 
sport,  recreation  or  activity  in 
a  boys'  life  presented  for  the 
entertainment  of  all  boys. 


Finally,  BOYS'  LIFE  is 
published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  not  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  but  as  an  influence 
lor  good  among  all  boys. 


boy; 


THE  BOY  vSCOUirS'  MAGAZINE 


BOY   SCOUTS   OF   AMERICA,  Publishers 
Member  A.  B.C. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


203  SO.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 


counts   representing  travel  through- 
out the  field. 

liRINGS    IiX     HILl.    C0iMP.'\NY 

In  1917,  five  new  publications  were 
taken  under  the  McGraw  wing  "at 
one  fell  swoop."  At  that  time,  the 
company  was  publishing  Chemical 
ami  Metallurgical  Ejujinecriny,  r.lec- 
t'-ical  Merchandising,  the  Electrical 
ll'urld,  the  Engineering  Record,  the 
Journal  of  Electricity,  and  the  Elec- 
tric Railway  Journal.  The  acquisi- 
tions were  the  units  of  the  combina- 
tion which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
late  John  Hill — tiie  American  Ma- 
chinist, the  Engineering  Xezvs,  the 
Liigineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
C  oal  Age  and  Power — the  last  named 
being  one  of  the  periodicals  via  the 
circulation  staff  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw had  made  his  entry  into  the 
world  of  technical  publishing  in  those 
\acation  days  of  his  early  manhood. 
Upon  Mr.  Hill's  death,  the  interests 
of  the  two  powerful  groups  were 
amalgamated  and  the  McGraw  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Inc.,  became  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.  One 
of  the  changes  which  followed  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Engineering 
Xezvs  and  the  Engineering  Record 
under  the  title  of  the  Engineering 
Xezcs-Record.  The  staff  of  each  of 
these  publications  derived  consider- 
able satisfaction  from  the  proof  of 
the  distinct  service  that  each  had  ren- 
dered when  it  was  shown  by  the  Mc- 
(iraw-Hill  circulation  department 
that  the  combination  of  these  two 
magazines  of  approximately  18,000 
circulation  each,  had  produced  a 
resultant  circulation  of  34,000 — the 
overlapping  having  been  so  small  as 
to  effect  only  2,000  subscriptions. 

A  year  later  Mr.  McGraw  reached 
the  completion  of  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  technical  publishing  in- 
dustry and  the  men  and  women  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company  put  up  a 
tablet  to  him  in  the  New  York  home 
of  his  publications  "to  commemorate 
his  thirty-three  years  of  service  as  a 
publisher,  to  bear  witness  to  his  vis- 
ion, his  ideals  and  their  influence  on 
technical  journalism  and  engineering 
thought,  to  testify  to  their  pride  in 
his  accomplishments,  their  faith  in 
his  leadership,  their  admiration,  re- 
spect and  love." 

HIS  "outside  interests" 
Mr.  McGraw  lives  in  Madison,  N. 
J.,  and  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  any 
interest  outside  of  engineering  jour- 
nalism it  is  in  Jersey  politics.  He 
is  a  Republican  and  stands  high  in 
the  councils  of  that  party  in  the  state. 
It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  Mr.  l\Ic- 
Graw's  friends  that  the  Republicans 
of  the   "Skeeter   State"   have   stood 
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ready  to  send  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate  at  any  time  he  gave  the 
word. 

However,  he  hasn't  gi\en  the  word 
\et.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth- 
er even  the  honors  of  the  White 
House  could  lure  James  H.  McGraw 
away  from  what  is  his  vocation  and 
avocation  rolled  into  one — engineer- 
ing journalism.  A  search  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  find  interruptions  in 
the  publisher's  preoccupation  with  his 
chosen  work — hobbies,  sporting  in- 
terests, propensities  to  travel,  acqui- 
sitive fancies — were  fruitless.  He 
pays  some  generous  attention  to  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  New  Jersey,  some 
to  banking  in  New  York,  has  done 
a  great  deal  toward  the  building  up 
of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  and  of  the  Engi- 
neers', Railroad  and  Republican 
clubs.  But  he  is  first  and  last  and  be- 
fore all  else  an  engineering  publisher. 
In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  McGraw 
said  of  the  man  he  has  served  so 
long,  so  well : 

"The  engineer,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a 
romantic  figure  in  the  public  mind.  He 
appears  now  in  the  lighter  works  of  fic- 
tion as  the  hero,  instead  of  the  pioneer 
farmer,  or  lawyer,  or  the  man  of  business, 
who  used  to  be  the  heroes.  But  the  pub- 
he  as  a  whole  is  not  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  engineer  is  a  much  greater 
factor  in  our  civilization  today  than  he  is 
given  credit  for.  A  comparatively  small 
group  believes,  as  H.  G.  Wells  has  ex- 
pressed it,  that  the  future  mind  will  be 
the  engineering  mind,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tionalist, as  he  calls  the  lawyer,  must  give 
way  to  the  man  who  faces  facts  as  facts 
— tile  engineer." 

SELLING  "service" 

Therein,  lies  the  ke\note  to  his 
philosophy  which  has  directed  that 
his  contribution  to  the  future  be  a 
contribution  to  "the  engineering 
mind."  It  is  a  philosophy  which  has 
guided  his  publications  in  the  paths 
of  service  editing  and  clean  adver- 
tising and  that  has  made  the  JMc- 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  a  power 
in  the  technical  and  applied  engineer- 
ing book  field.  It  is  faith  in  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  this  philosophy 
which  leads  the  space  salesmen  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  magazines  to  use 
as  their  strongest  arguments  to  pro- 
spects, not  circulation  facts,  but  serv- 
ice facts,  not  that  this  or  that  Mc- 
Graw paper  "covers  the  field,"  but 
that  it  renders  a  service  in  the  field 
that  makes  it  indispensible  to  engi- 
neers of  big  purchasing  power. 


Burke  Manages  "Marine  Engineering" 

J.  E.  Burke,  fur  several  years  circu- 
hition  manager  of  Marine  Engineering 
and  the  Boiler  Maker,  has  just  been 
made  business  manager  of  these  two 
Simmons-Boardman  publications.  Xew 
developmeiu  plans  for  both  magazines 
will   lie  announced   in   the  near   future. 


"Item"  Staff  Addition 

L.  D.  ScharfT,  who  has  had  consider- 
able advertising  experience  in  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  territory,  has 
joined  the  Trade  E.xtension  Bureau  of 
the  New-  Orleans  Item.  Mr.  Scharff  is 
a  graduate  of  Tulane  Universitj-  and  was 
editor  of  "Tulane  Weekly"  the  college 
publication,  during  his  undergraduate 
davs. 


"Drug  Topics"  Represented  in  England 

C.  Harold  Vernon,  3S  Holborn  Via- 
duct, London,  E.  C,  I,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  and  editorial  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain  for  Drvg 
Topics   of    New   York 


Strathmore  To   Issue   Color   Books 

In  line  with  its  series  of  booklets  and 
folders  on  "expressive  papers,"  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.  will  soon  produce 
a  series  of  sample  books  showing  stand- 
ard color  combinations.  Arthur  S.  .-M- 
len,  sales  manager  of  tlie  Philip  Ru.xton 
Co.,  Xew  York,  ink  manufacturers,  will 
direct  the  work.  The  books  will  show-  the 
correct  colors  to  use  with  various  tinted 
papers. 


New  Automotive  Weekly 

Tw-o  automotive  fields  are  covered  by 
the  Auto  and  Aerial  News,  an  eight- 
page  weekly  newspaper  which  has  just 
appeared  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
published  by  Ralph  Lee  Hyde  at  253 
Minna    street,    San   Francisco. 


IDEAS  Plus  QUALITY 

In  its  steady  progress  toward  quality  production  in 
lithography  Eison  Litho  Inc..  has  made  no  more  im- 
portant stride  forward  than  its  recent  absorption  of  the 

Photo-Li th.  Process  Plate  Co., 

of  New  York 

In  all  the  lithograph  industry  the  personnel  of  this 
company  is  recognized  as  the  leading  Master  Crafts- 
men in  the  production  of  the  finest  examples  of  photo- 
lithographic (off-set)  printing  done  in  America. 

Einson  Litho  Inc.  now  offers  to  national  advertisers 
a  window  display  service  that  combines  originality  of 
ideas  with  well  nigh  perfection  in  lithographic  repro- 
duction. 


Our  Portfolio  of  Selling  H'indo'u'  Displays 
zcill  be  sent  upon  request  by  an  e.rectitive 
on   the  Company's  letterhead. 


EirUOM  LITHO 


Executive    Offices 

and    --Vrt    Studios 
71    \\\   23rd    St.,    N.   Y. 


fV^   l)^'  V— '^  •'^7 


Factory  &  Plant 
327  East  29th  St. 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. 


£D 


Chicago     Offices 
332  So.  Michigan  .-\.vi: 
Chicago.     111. 
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*  Alabama  Farm  Facts 

American  Agriculturist 

American  Bee  Journal 

American  Farming 

American  Forestry 

American  Fruit  Grower 

American  Pigeon  Journal 
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.Amerikan  (Bohemian) 

Arkansas  Homestead 

Better  Fruit ; 

Bourbon  Stock  Journal 

Breeder's  Gazette 

Bulletin  de  la  Ferme 

California  Citrograph 

Canadian  Countryman 

Canadian  Poultry-  Jouroal 

Canadian  Poultry  Review 

Capper's  Farmer 

Carolina  Farmer  &  Stockman 

Chester  White  Journal 

Corn  Belt  Farmer 

Country  Life  in  B.  C 

Country  Agent  &  Farm  Bureau 

Creamery  Journal 

Daily  Drovers  Journal-Stockman 

Daily  Drovers  Telegram 

Daily  National  Live  Stock  Reporter 

Dairy  Farmer 

Dairymen's  League  News 

Dakota  Farmer 

Deutsch- Amerikan  Farmer 

Deutsche  Farmer 

Family  Herald  &  Weekly  Star 

Farm  &  Dairy 

Farm  &  Dairy 

Farm  &  Fireside 

Farm  &  Home 

Farm  Life 

Farmer 

Farmer  &  Breeder 

Farmer's  Advocate  &  Home  Journal 

Farmer's  Advocate  &  Home  Magazine. . . . 

Farmer's  Dispatch 

Farmer's  Magazine 

Farmer's  Sun 

Farm  &  Ranch  Review 

Farm  Stock  &  Home 

Farmer's  Wife 

Field  &  Farm 

Florida  Grower 

Free  Press  Prairie  Fanner 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Grain  Growers  Guide 

Guernsey  Breeders  Journal 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

Holstein-Friesia  Registern 

Holstein-Friesian  World 

Hospodar 

*  Idaho  Farmer 

■  Indiana  Farmers  Guide 

'■  Inland  Farmer 

'  International  Plymouth  Rock  Journal 

i  Interstate  Farmer 

'  Iowa  Homestead 

)  Journal  of  Agriculture 

r  Journal  of  Agriculture 

i  Kansas  Farmer  &  Mail_&  Breeze 

)  Landmann ." 

*  Long  Island  Agriculturist 

I  Maritime  Farmer 

J  Mary-land  Farmer 
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'  Modern  Farming 

'  Montana  Farmer 

i  Montreal  Witness  &  Canadian  Homestead.. 

i  National  Farmer  &  Stock  Grower 

.  National  Stockman  &  Farmer 

I  Nebraska  Farmer 

>  New  England  Homestead 

1  Nonpartisan  Leader 

i  Nor" West  Farmer 

)  Northwest  Farmstead 
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J  Ohio  Farmer 

1  Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly 

)  Oklahoma  Farmer 

I  Oklahoma  Farmer  Stockman 

J  Oregon  Farmer 

J  Organized  Farmer 

[  Ottawa  Farm  Journal 

)  Ozark  Countryman 

i  Pacific  Homestead 

'  Pacific  Rural  Press 

i  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

I  Poultry  Breeder 

1  Poultry  Herald 

;  Poultry  Success 

!  Poultry  Tribune 

I  Power  Farming 

1  Practical  Farmer 
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Territory  Edited 


Prairie  Farmer 

Prince  Edward  Island  Agriculturist . 

Farmer's  Weekly  La  Presse 

Progressive  Farmer 

Rabbit  Magazine. . 
Rural  Canada. . . 
Rural  Life. 
Rural  New  Yorker      . 

Rural  World 

Semi- Weekly  Farm  News 

thern  Agriculturist 

them  Planter 

Southern  Ruralist 

Southland  Farmer  

Southwest  Plainsman 

Southwestern  Stockman-Farmer. . 

Successful  Farming 

0.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  Gu)di- 

System  On  The  Farm 

Utah  Farmer 

Wallace's  Farmer. . . 

Washington  Farmer .    

Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 

Western  Breeders  Journal .  . 

Western  Farmer 

Western  Farm  Life ..... . 

Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

Wisconsin  Farmer 

Wisconsin  Horticulture 

W\voming  Stockman-Farmer 


The  pubUcations  mentioned  belo 

Agricultural  Review 

Arkansas  Homestead 

Farm  Journal 

Field  Illustrated 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

Kansas  City  Weekly  Journal 

National  Farmer 

Nebraska  Farm  Journal . . . 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News 
Rehable  Poultry  Journal .  . 
Weekly  Globe-Democrat . 


.\l.i 


11.  rside.  Can. 

ircul.Can.... 
Birniiunham,  Ala.. 

Oak  Park,  111 

Toronto.  Can 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 
New  York.  N.Y.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  . 

Dallas.  Texas 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Richmond,  Va. . . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Houston,  Tex 

Amarillo,  Texas. . 
Phoenix.  Ariz. . . . 
D.s  M.I 

Mnlll|,l' 


:.,  Xues.  &  Sat.. 
:.,  lst&  15th... 
:.,lst&  I5th... 
[.,  lst&  loth... 
[..  1st  &  15th... 

,  Sat 

[..  15th  &  30th.. 


,  Ind. 


.111. 


id.  Ore. 
111.  Ore. 
■.  Colo.  , 


,  Thurs 

,  Wed 

,  Thurs 

I.,  lst&  15th. 
[.,  1st  &  15th. 


Madison,  W'is... 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


--  days  prec 

Thurs.  prec 

Mon.  prec 

9  days  prec. . . . . . 

20th  prec 

10th  prec 

20th  prec 

8  days  prec 

Tues.  prec 

3  days  prec 

10  days  prec 

9th  iK  20th  prec. 
14  days  prec. ... 
10th  &  25th  prec. 

Mon.  prec 

10th  i  25th.... 

5th  prec 

20th  prec 

5th  prec 

Wed.  prec 

Mon.  prec 

10  days  prec. . . . 

Sat.  prec 

Mon.  prec 

10th  4  25th.... 

10  days  prec 

Mon.  prec 

Fri.  prec 

25th  prec 

5th  prec 


bove  list  had  been  t 

M.,  1st 

SM.,  10th  &  25th, 


M.,  1st. 
Daily. . . 


abulated: 

25th  prec 

Ist  &  15th  prec. 

5th  prec 

15th  prec 


9'.BXl2l2 

15;ix21'i 
17)'sx213,4 
9    xl3!2 

e^ix  SH 

9Mxl4K 

9^x1314 

9    xl4 
91-2x15 
16'2X20»4 
9^x1212 
S?Sxl2i2 


6?sxlOJ< 
6'sxlO 
7xl0A 
9    xl3 
9Hxl3!2 

»"-2Xl3l2 

16Hx22 
8'4xl3! 

10  xis; 

9).ixl4 
9Hxl4 
9    Xl3! 


6Jix  9?.4 

4l2Xl3ls 

6HxlO?'4 
7    xlOJ'i 


1.40 
14.00 
2.00 


Chambersburg, 
Quincy,  111.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo. . 


SM.,  lst&  15th.... 

M.,l8t 

M..lst 

SW.,  Mon.  &  Thurs 


7  days  prec. 
22nd  prec . . . 
18th  prec... 


15Hx20 
9    xl3H 

OHxlO 


4  20 

12  60 
4.20 


1.96 
84.00 
1.00 
8.40 


3.50 
8.40 
64.00 


Middle 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Canada 

Southern 

National 

Canada 

York 
North  Eastern 
Cal.,  Ariz. ANewMex. 
Tex..Okla..La.&N.M. 
Southern  States 
South  Atlantic 
Southeastern 
Texas 
Southwest 
Southwest 
Middle  West 
National 
National 

Utah  4  So.  Idaho 
Iowa  and  surr.  States 
Washington 
Middle  4  South  West 
North  West 
Pacific  North  West 
Western  States 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin  4  Minn. 
Wisconsin 
Rocky  Mt.  Section 


Western 
Arkansas 
National 
National 


Nebraska 

Pennsylvania 

National 

South  Wsst  4  Middle 


New  Community  Magazine  in 
Northwest 

Tacoma  and  ricrce  Counties,  Wash , 
are  to  ha\c  a  new  monthly  magazine 
to  be  known  as  Tacoma  and  Pierce 
Counly  Community  Development.  This 
will  be  pu'bli.died  in  Tacoma  under  th.> 
manageinent  of  Frank  Wilson  of  that 
c:ty  with  the  support  of  an  advisory 
coinmittee  of  fift\-  business  men  of  the 
two   counties. 


"Engineering  and  Contracting"  Joins 
A.  B.  C. 

Engineerincj  and  Contracting,  published 
in  Chicago,  has  announced  its  member- 
ship in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Statements  based  on  the  June  distribu- 
tion show  a  weekly  average  of  9,840 
paid  circulation  for  the  four  separate 
issues  published  by  the  company  to  reach 
four  classes  of  engineers. 


Pacific    Rice    Growers    Organ'za 

The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association 
has  been  incorporated  in  California  with 
headquarters  at  Sacramento. 

Women  Buy  Portland  (Ore.)  Agency 

Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Linney  and  Mrs.  Hekn 
Campbell  Jeselson  have  purchased  the 
agency  in  this  city  formerly  known  as 
the  Florence  Prevost  Advertising  Agency 
and  will  carry  on  its  service  under  the 
name  of  the  Ad-Craft  Agency. 


Waddell  Teaches  Advertising  at  Los 
Angeles 

Harry  M.  Waddell,  well  known  among 
advertising  men  through  the  work  of 
his  agency  in  New  York  and  through 
his  connections  with  several  large  eastern 
publishers,  has  been  plac;d  in  charge  of 
the  new  course  in  advertising  art  and 
copy  service  just  added  to  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Los  -Angeles  Business  Col- 
lege,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Kelley  Advertises  Pilot  Car 

The  Pilot  Motor  Company  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  has  placed  its  advertising  in 
the  hands  of  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Com- 
pany. This  account  will  be  handled 
through  the  agency's  office  at  Toledo,  O. 


American   Bosch  May   Sell   for   Gray 
&   Davis 

Negotiations  now  going  on  between  the 
Gray  &  Davis  Company  and  American 
Bosch  Magneto  are  concerned  chiefly  in 
the  selling  end  of  the  former,  it  is  under- 
stood. If  the  plans  now  being  discussed 
go  through,  American  Bosch  will  be  the 
selling  agent  of  Gray  &  Davis  for  the 
automobile  products  manufactured  by  that 
company,  under  a  long  term  contract. 


He  "Takes  the  Cake"  and  Cuts  It,  Too 

Frank  Johnson  of  Holdredge,  Neb. 
who,  because  he  is  the  heavrest  retail 
store   advertiser  in   Nebraska   outside   of 


Lincoln  and  Omaha,  did  a  business  of 
$500,000  in  his  home  town  of  2,500 
inhabitants  last  year,  celebrated  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  establish- 
ment recently  by  distributing  slices  of  a 
2,004  pound  cake  among  thousands  of 
patrons.  The  cake  was  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference  and  three  feet  in  depth. 
Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  district 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Hold- 
redge drove  into  town  to  help  Mr.  John- 
son celebrate. 


Redfield  &  Fisher  Add  to  Staff 

Clifford  J.  Culbert  and  Walter  H. 
Bamford  are  new  additions  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Redfield  &  Fisher  agency 
of  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  Culbert  will  take  charge  of  the  re- 
search department  while  Mr.  Bamford 
will  head   the  direct  mail  department. 


Haase  Leaves  Redfield  Agency 

Frederick  Haase,  production  manager 
of  the  Redfield  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York,  has  announced  his  resigna- 
tion effective  September  l.  Prior  to  his 
present  connection  Mr.  Haase  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bush  Terminal  Building 
project.  Before  coming  East  he  was 
director  of  service  and  promotion  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  for  several 
years  conducted  a  service  bureau  for  re- 
tailers at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


July  ,?i,  iojo 
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Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Gets  New 

Business 

.\ccounls  ntwly  placed  in  the  liands- 
of  Wood,  Putman  &  Wood  of  Boston 
and  Baltimore  include  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Company  of  Framingham 
and  Boston,  Mass.,  that  of  the  G.  R. 
Godfrey  Company,  of  Gardner,  Mass , 
maniifactureri  of  Wear-Proof  Belts  and 
Horsenauto  Harness,  and  that  covrrinj; 
the  recruiting  campaign  of  the  New  Ens- 
land  Department  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 


Urmy  (Joes  to  Metropolitan  Company 

Wintield  I'rmy,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  news- 
paper representatives  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Advertising  Companv  of  New 
York. 


Rauh  Company's  New  Director 

L.  B.  Kritchcr  has  just  l>een  appo'ntcd 
art  director  for  the  .  Richard  S.  Rauh 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Kritcher 
has  been  the  winner  of  several  prizes  in 
Pittsburgh  recently,  including  one  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Smoke  Abatement  Club 
Contest    and    another   in    Nicola  Contest. 

The  Richard  S.  Rauh  Company  has 
just  received  the  account  of  the  Thinibo 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturers  of  Thimbo,  "the  thimble 
that  cuts  thread." 


Radoye  Heads  New  Haynes  Department 

Gilbert  U.  Radoye,  director  of  adver- 
tising of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Com- 
pany, Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  additional  position  of  director  of 
sales  promotion.  Mi-.  Radoye  will  under- 
take the  organization,  supervision  and 
direction  of  an  entirely  new  department — 
the  sales  promotion  department,  which 
will  co-ordinate  the  various  advertising 
and  selling  activities  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Radoye  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
work  of  this  nature,  having  been  associ- 
ated with  the  selling  division  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  of  Detroit. 


Fernald,  "Christian  Herald" 
Treasurer 

Luther  D.  Fernald,  business  manager 
of  the  Christian  Herald,  was  made  treas- 
urer of  the  publication  as  well,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Reuben   P.   Sleicher  Succeeds   Father 

Reuben  P.  Sleicher  has  been  named  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leslie- 
ludge  Company  of  New  York  to  succeed 
his  father,  John  A.  Sleicher,  retiring  ed- 
itor-in-chief of  Leslie's  Weekly  and  presi- 
dent of  the  LesHe-.Iudge  Coinpany.  The 
elder  Mr.  Sleicher  who  is  reported  ser- 
iously ill  at  his  home  in  Albany  leaves 
journalism  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  after 
a  long  and  active  career  in  newspaper  and 
m?.gazine  editorial  rooms. 


Silver   Companv    Appoints   Advertising 
Head 

Thomas  B.  Lasher,  sales  manager  of  the 
Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co.,  Literna- 
tional  Silver  Co.,  Successor,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  announced  at  a  recent  convention 
of  the  sales  force  the  appointment  of 
William  B.  Griffin  to  the  position  of  ad- 
vertising manager  and  of  W.  B.  Har- 
rington to  the  post  of  assistant  sales 
manager. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  con- 
vention were  James  G.  Berrien  and  Mc- 
Alister  Coleman  of  the  Berrien  Co.,  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  concern. 


New  Account  for  Greig  &  Ward 

Greig  &  Ward,  Inc.,  advertising  agents 
of  Chicago,  have  recently  acquired  sev- 
eral new  accounts,  including  those  of  the 
Rubber  Products  Company,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  "Stronghold'' 
tires ;  the  Rogers  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  women's  petticoats 
and  bloomers ;  John  A.  Tolman  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  "Green  Mill"  Coffee ; 
the  Hockaday  Company,  Chicago,  "Hock- 
aday  Paints";  and  the  Hugo  du  Brock 
Company,  Chicago,  women's  dresses.  The 
agency  is  now  sending  out  new  orders  for 
the  Regal-Spear  Company's  advertising  of 
children's  hats  in  national  women's  pub- 
lications. 
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Making  Farm  Paper 
Copy  "Truly  Rural" 

{Continued  from    page    14) 

The  second  change  was  in  a  dance 
scene,  the  farm  paper  variation  of 
which  is  reproduced  with  this  story 
The  city  version  showed  a  costume 
dance  in  a  big  ballroom.  So  far,  so 
good.  Farm  homes  do  have  big 
parlors  that  might  be  classed  as  ball- 
rooms. But  the  costumes  were  all 
of  the  pseudo-rural  character  that 
citv    folks    delight    to   don    for   cos- 


tume "barn  dances."  Faithful  'o 
the  realism  demanded  of  him,  the 
artist  made  them  "truly  ruly"  in- 
stead of  truly  rural  —  which 
wouldn't  do  at  all  in  a  farm  ad- 
vertisement that  might  be  read  bv 
Uie  farmer  as  a  ludicrous  attempt 
to  sketch  him  performing  the  light 
fantastic  in  his  native  garb  in  his 
native  habits.  The  version  given 
here  was  substituted  and  our  little 
lady  of  the  light  foot  and  slender 
ankle  was  made  to  dance  "such-a 
way"  in  the  normal  American — not 
bucolic — fashioned  clothes  that  little 
farm  ladies  normallv  wear,  and  her 
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Some  800  advertisers,  using  30- 
000  lines  per  issue,  have  learned, 
since  1914,  to  appreciate  THE 
FIELD  Illustrated,  and  report  a 
remarkable  variety  of  good  results. 

Large  individual  orders — and  def- 
inite economies  in  opening  up  chan- 
nels of  desirable  trad-e — visualize 
the  compact  purchasing  power  of 
the  estates  and  big  famis  of 
America. 


The    advcrti: 
Illustrated    c 


■  service  of  THE  FIELD 
not  be  duplicated  through 
nother  medium.  Impres- 
information    are    available. 


ELCAMPO 

1 N  T  E  RN  AC  I ONAL 

covers  Latin  America  in  a  way  that 
leads  export  managers  to  change 
established  policies,  when  neces- 
sary, to  use  its  advertising  pages. 

EL  Campo  deals  with  the  chief 
interests  of  the  class  of  Latin 
Americans  who  hold  90  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth  of  the  re- 
publics. For  export  profits  South 
EL  CAMPO  paves  the  way. 

If  you  are  not  fully  informed  in  regard  to 
this  impressive  magazine,  we  will  gladly 
send  a  representative  to  any  place  in  the 
I'nited    States   to    give    you    full    details. 

CHAS.  A.  OTIS.  Chairman       G.  HOWARD  DAVISON.  Pres 
WM.  PIERSON  HAMILTON.  Vice  Pr»s. 

THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Advertising  &  Selling 

companions  were  garbed  with  the 
same  good  sense.  The  shift  in  in- 
terior to  a  real  barn  with  agricul- 
tural machinery  lying  about  was  not 
essential  but  quite  logical. 

TO    KEEP    HIM    HAPPY 

The  substituted  page  referred  to 
earlier  has  a  direct  occupational  or 
class  appeal.  Picturing  the  Graf- 
onola  adding  a  cheerj-  note  to  the 
family  welcome  home  after  the  hard 
day  of  labor  in  the  fields,  it  con- 
tains a  subtle  suggestion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  instrument  can  be  made 
to  play  no  small  part  in  the  import- 
ant task  of  keeping  the  farm  boy 
and  the  farm  hired  man  contented 
en  the  farm  by  bringing  to  him 
some  of  that  syncophated  joy  that 
is  supposed  to  lure  him  to  the  white 
lights  of  the  great  cities.  It  is 
powerful  sales  argument  for  the 
Grafonola  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  justifies  class  presentation  to 
back  it. 

This  campaign  was  chosen  for 
description  in  this  Farm  Paper  issue 
of  Advertising  &  .Selling  because 
it  is  free  from  freakishness,  because 
it  has  not  been  "written  down"  to 
the  farmer  and  because  it  is  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  essentially 
sane,  well-considered  campaigns 
now  running  in  farm  papers  that 
are  disregarding  the  ancient  theories 
and  appealing  to  the  American 
farmer  on  the  same  broad  basis  that 
they  would  start  from  in  appealing 
to  the  broker,  or  the  advertising 
agent  or  the  street  car  conductor. 
It  has  made  the  very  few  conces- 
sions to  local  color  that  are  patently 
advisable.  It  is  "truly  rural"  and 
not  "truly  ruly." 


Wade  To    Direct   Cordage   Advertising 

The  Whitlock  Cordage  Company  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  H.  E.  Wade,  who 
will  take  the  position  of  advertising  man- 
ager shortly.  For  several  years  Mr.  Wade 
has  been  associated  with  the  Ridgway 
Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidairy  of  the  But- 
terick  Company,  as  editor,  art  director  and 
promoter  of  publicity.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  general  public  through  his 
writings  in  Business  Education,  the  Itide- 
(lendent  Magazine  and  Adventure. 

Before  entering  the  field  of  advertising 
and  magazine  making,  Mr.  Wade  was  a 
newspaper  man  and  writer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  New  York  University  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
where  he  has  since  lectured  on  advertis- 
ing and  magazine  writing. 


Emerson  Heads  Jackson  Sales  Force 

P.  L.  Emerson,  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  now  gone  with  the  Jackson  Motors, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  as  head  of  the  sales  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Emerson  has  also  acquired  a 
financial  interest  in  the  Jackson  Com- 
pany. 
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Cut  Waste  From  Advertising 

{Continued  from  page  4) 

of  l';e  principles  of  both  salesman- 
ship and  advertising  to  the  sale  of 
goods.  It  is  that  connecting  link 
between  salesmanship  and  advertis- 
ing which  has  been,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, at  least  seriousl}-  neglected,  and 
wiiich,  if  developed  and  put  to  use 
|jy  the  advertising  man,  will  bring 
about  the  coordination  in  distribu- 
tion that  is  so  obviously  missing 
it  will  result  in  cutting  out  a  great 
deal  of  waste.  Because  merchan- 
dising is  undeveloped,  except  among 
the  great  retail  merchants,  dealers, 
as  a  whole,  are  not  better  mer- 
chants, and  the.  cost  of  sales  have 
not  been  materially  reduced  in  the 
last  decade  or  two. 

WHAT  MERCH.\NDISING  MEANS 

Specifically,  in  relation  to  any  na- 
tionally advertised  article,  merchan- 
dising is  the  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  national  advertising  of  the 
goods  in  question  and  the  dealer's 
potential  of  salesmanship.  We  call 
it  "tying  the  dealer  up  with  the  ad- 
vertising,"— a  phrase  which  is  more 
fiuent  in  speech  than  real  in  re- 
sults. What  actually  is  called  for 
is  something  which  will  induce  the 
dealer  himself  to  apply  salesmanship 
and  advertising  to  his  business  in 
general  and  to  the  particular  na- 
tionally advertised  article  in  ques- 
tion. This  "something"  is  the  one 
means  of  transmuting  an  order-tak- 
ing 'dealer  into  a  salesmanlike  mer- 
chant. 

The  element  of  the  wastage  in 
this  matter  of  distribution  (which 
lies  really  at  the  door  of  salesman- 
ship and  advertising)  gives  the  ad- 
vertising man  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  biggest  constructive  work 
of  this  day  and  age.  James  J.  Hill 
said  of  the  three  factors  of  busi- 
ness that  production  as  a  problem 
was  solved ;  that  consumption  as  a 
problem  was  solved;  and  that,  of 
the  problem  of  distribution,  the  rail- 
roads had  satisfactorily  met  the 
need.  A\'e  cannot  help  but  admit 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  salesmanship  and  advertis- 
ing, which  are  the  other  elements 
of  the  factor  of  distribution.  Fur- 
thermore, we  cannot  help  but  admit 
that  national  advertising  alone  does 
not  fully  meet  the  need  of  the  hour 
to  link  itself  closely  with  the  dealer, 
the  merchandise,  and  the  consumer. 

What  could  be  more  apparent 
than  that  the  lack  of  applied  knowl- 
edge of  salesmanship  and  merchan- 
dising by  the  advertising  man  has 
left  to  happenchance  this  important 
element  of  contact  with  the  dealer? 


National  advertising  alone  does  nut 
carr\-  close  enough  to  the  dealer — 
is  not  strong  enough  alone  to  re- 
store the  former  dealer  morale. 
Newspaper  advertising,  even  where 
it  is  possible  to  use  in  the  advertis- 
ing the  names  of  the  several  dealers 
in  a  community  carrying  the  ad- 
vertised goods,  is  not  wholly  eiifec- 
iive.  "Posting"  and  "'paint"  cannot 
do  the  work.  Yet  something  must 
be  done  that  will  restore  dealer 
morale. 

By  the  process  of  measuring  and 
weighing   the   possibilities   of   every 


avenue  of  advertising,  and  discard- 
ing, for  the  moment,  each  one  that 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  you  come 
at  last  to  a  great  advertising  med- 
ium, okl  as  the  hills,  and  just  as 
neglected — the  dealer's  window.  His 
window  is  next  to  the  dealer's 
heart.  It  is  his  natural  advertising 
medium.  It  is  the  face  of  his  busi- 
ness— and  it  is  the  face  with  a  smile 
that  wins,  the  smile  that  brings  to 
the  customer  the  light  reflected  from 
the  major  advertising  effort  of  na- 
tional selling. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


Are  you  Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Opportunity  in  Iowa? 

Many  advertisers  tell  us  that  their  circulation 
charts  show-  they  are  either  reaching  only  about 
60%  or  over  200fc  of  the  Iowa  farms — that  Iowa 
is  the  hardest  state  in  which  to  strike  a  correct 
balance  on  circulation.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
loss.  In  the  first  a  loss  of  opportunity.  In  the 
second  a  loss  of  time,  effort  and  money. 

YOUR  EXPERIENCE  SHOULD  PROVE  THIS 

As  long  as  advertising  campaigns  are  hewed 
to  a  line  set  by  state  and  national  publications 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  strike  the 
right  ratio  between  the  available  circulation  in 
a  given  territory  and  the  number  of  farms  or 
rural  population.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Iowa  because  so  many  agricultural  publishers, 
far  and  wide,  have  aimed  their  circulation 
guns  out  this  way,  realizing,  of  course,  that 
Iowa  is  perhaps  the  very  best  farming  state. 
We  do  believe  sales  possibilities  in  Iowa  will 
justify  a  more  intensive  advertising  effort  than 
in  any  other  state,  but  to  realize  the  greatest 
benefit  from  an  advertising  investment  we  be- 
lieve that  Iowa  should  be  considered  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  state,  for  her  state  lines  do 
not     determine     anything     but     her     geographical 


Recall  your  trips  through  the  middle  west. 
Could  you  distinguish  between  Eastern  Iowa 
and  Northern  Illinois,  Northern  Iowa  and 
Southern  Minnesota,  Western  Iowa  and  East- 
ern Nebraska,  Southern  Iowa  and  Northern 
Missouri?  Then  consider  the  facilities  for 
distribution.  This  "Greater  Iowa"  is  immedi- 
ately accessible  to  distributors  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Min- 
nea()olis  and  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee  and  Des 
Moines— the  bull's  eye.  Call  this  a  section  or 
a  zone  or  anything  you  please  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  the  way  to  consider  Iowa, 
and  the  way  to  reach  the  farmers  in  this  ter- 
ritory most  effecively  is  to  pick  the  papers 
that  are  published  for  them  and  have  the 
greatest    immediate    and    most    direct    influence 


NINE  YEARS  OF  WORK  HAVE  BROUGHT 

CORN    BELT    FARMER    TO    THIS    POINT 

Less  than  IVr  of  our  circulation  is  outside  of  the  Com  Belt.  91.1T'c  is  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  52.6%  is  Iowa  circulation;  in  fact,  of  all  fami  papers 
publisned  or  circulating  in  Iowa  there  is  only  one  with  more  circulation  than 
Com  celt  Farmer.  25.9%  is  located  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  It  will  pay  you  to 
study  Corn  Belt  Fanner's  relation  to  this  situation.  We  believe  you  can  save 
money  and  inciease  the  effectiveness  of  your  advertising  by  including 

THE  CORN  BELT  FARMER 

Published  Monthly  at  Des  Moinss,  Iowa 

PAUL  B.  TALBOT,  Publisher  .M.  A.  COVERDELL,  Editor 

Advertising  Representatives 
CONE  &  WOODMAN,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
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Tabulation    of    Number    of    Agate    Lines    in    Advertising    in    Leading    Farm 


§g     Je| 


Ec  EiS      zgS 


Automobiles 

Auto  Tires 

Motor  Trucks 

Auto  Accessories  (Exclusive  of  fires) . 
Auto  Attachments 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles c 

Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Accessories. . .   .       ; 

Building  Material jj'i 

Portable  Houses,  Grain  Bins,  Tanks,  etc 70 

Concrete  Machinery  and  Molds ..'.'..'. 2'c 

Clothing  (General) j.^  g 

Men's  Clothing .'.'!!..".".'!." o^'l 

Women's  Clothing '.'.'.'.". "'? 

Children's  Clothing ■■  .^.... ...... ..... ..\ 1 

Cream  Separators '!.!!!!!!! 145 


4, '256 
12,645 
11,967 

6,856 


3,746 
3,542 
5,022 


Cream  Separator  Accessories 

Dairy  Supplies  and  Barn  Equipm 

Educational 

Engin 


Engine  .Accessories. . 
Tractors. . 


Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 76  019 

rumps '222 

Farm  Supplies 7  570 

f ™""e !!:::::;;::::::::;::::::::::::::  r 2 'iss 


FertiUzers 

Financial 

Food  Products '.[.['.... ..... . 

General  Merchandise  (Mail  Order  Houses). 
Hardware  and  Chitlery 

Household,  Miscellaneous 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Lighting  Devices 

Heating  and  Water  Systems 

Electric  Lighting  Systems 

Medical  and  Toilet  Preparations 

Musical  Instruments 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 


Raw  Furs 

Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock ..-.., 
Silos,  Ensilage  (Gutters  and  Fillers 
Sprayers  and  Spray  Material. , 
Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 

Tobacco 

Transportation... 

Vehicles 

Harness  Accessories 
Miscellaneous 

Camiing  Outfits 

Firearms  and  Ammunition 

Novelties 

Oils '..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Typewriters "'.] 


6,S-7 
9,597 
4,')92 
669 
19,951 

12,958 
1,347 
9.128 
3,197 
6,110 

13.932 
1 1 ,365 
2,729 


5,636 
11,599 
4,853 
1,139 


9,316 

9,767 
1,840 
2.568 
2,022 
1,567 

17,912 


49,097 
39,614 
13,004 
31,468 
1,944 

536 


17,507 
19,051 
9,376 
9,773 


33,385 
5,966 

27,129 
1,767 


14,893 
16,463 

5,414 


1.9U       10,145        5,895        4,752        2,743 


12,153  12,3'29  12,171 
10,549  5,341  7,646 
15,255         2,954       14,389 


2,575  7,206 
3,610  7,831 
3,868        6,046 


3,001 
1,721 
8,461 


13,759        5,167 


1,738        4.568        4,344 


1,'238 
1,820 
13,316 


8,923 
10.063 
3,108 
3.086 
21,375 

1,810 
800 

8,834 

868 

39,265 


2,993 
6,159 
3,318 


10,806 
12,859 
1,04.S 
162 
10,532 

1,862 


6,307 
1,131 
3,480 


8,351 

1,658 

2,129 

664 

2,500 
1,060 
3,500 
1,'2,57 
7,782 


Want  Ads 

Land  and  Real  Estate. . 


Commercial  Advertising  Total. 

Auctioneers 

Live  Stock  .Advertising 

Poultry  Advertising 

Classified  ."Vdvertising 

Grand  Total 


294,137 

1,887 

45,227 


1.015„525     351,033 


1,747 

35,618 

59,209 

126 

6,651 

101,604 


2,365 

)79.459 
836 
73,734 
15,012 
77,292 


13,767 

7,392 

126 

1,324 

112 

18,741 

487 
3,500 

16,729 

28 
13,081         5,332 


3,644 
17,426 
1,951 
2,898 


1,200 
3,465 
2,160 
3,129 

14,093 
4,790 
4,683 
2,360 

13,604 

1,879 
1,124 
2,252 
1,588 
11,516 

20 


3,178    2,243 


292 


282 


42 


351,216 
545 

62,027 
182 

19,304 

433,274 


458,654 
639 

72,188 

160 

21,527 

.553,168 


1,801  11,884 

186,078  320,950 

557 

14,956  42,005 

197  329 

12,863  18,494 

214,094  382,335 


36,989 
48,197 
11.125 
22,623 


15,894 
24,634 
4,160 


1,024       13,300 


26,228 
3,736 
2,607 


9,617 
6,097 
1,114 


18,180 
5,292 
44,785 


2, -240    11.606 


1,392    9,609 
69,087  691,511 


6,183 
74,924 


2,701   82,872 

229   1,173 

1,351   42,524 


Find  New  Sources  of  Newsprint 

Florida  saw  grass  and  cotton  linters 
are  being  hoomed  in  the  South  as  bases 
for  newsprint  paper,  and  the  announce- 
ment comes  that  two  big  corporations  are 
being  organized  in  Florida  and  Texas, 
respectivel}-,  to  manufacture  newsprint 
from  these  materials.  According  to  the 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  Commercial,  the  promot- 
ers of  the  Grass  Fiber  Pulp  and  Paper 
Corporation  are  planning  to  build  a  saw 
grass  pulp  mill  in  Florida  within  four 
months  and  eventually  to  have  ten  mills  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
The  report  says  that  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  saw  grass  in  Florida  and  that 
the  company  has  control  of  enough  of 
this  raw  material  to  run  many  mills  the 
size  of  the  ten  now  contemplated. 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,   I.  Y.  ^^'ebb  and  asso- 


ciates are  said  to  be  organizin.e  a  com- 
pany, with  a  million  dollar  capitalization, 
to  make  paper  from  cotton  linters.  The 
new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Trinity 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  expects  to  begin  the 
production  of  twenty  tons  of  paper  a  day 
within  ten  monllis,  the  report  adds. 

Tel-U- Where  Places  Account 

Edward  M.  Carney,  formerly  with  Car- 
ney &  Kerr,  advertising  agents.  New 
York,  has  been  made  advertising  and 
business  manager  of  the  Tel-U-\\"here 
Company  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  president  of  which  is 
Earle  G.  Knight,  formerly  New  England 
manager  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company.  Oscar  R.  Graham,  of  the  New 
York  advertising  staff  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  the  Butterick  Pub- 


lishing Company  becomes  New  York 
manager  for  the'  Tel-U- Where  Company. 
The  Tel-U- Where  Company  has  placed 
Its  advertising  account  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&'  Son. 

"Oil  News"  Moves 
The  Shaw  Publishing  Companv,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Oil  News  and  the  Dailv 
Oil  A'e-tv's  Report,  has  moved  its  office"< 
from  Chicago  to  Galesburg,  111.  Howard 
F.  Weeks  has  been  appointed  eastern 
representative  of  these  publications  w-ith 
headquarters   at    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Chatham  Agency  Opens  Offices 

The  Chatham  Agency,  a  ncwscomer  in 
New  York  adxertising  field,  has  opened 
offices  at  No.  3  'West  Twenty-ninth  St. 
and  is  starting  business  with  several 
good  accounts. 
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Keep  Advertising  to  fhp  Farmer 

Don't  stop  your  advertising  just  now 
because  the  farmer  is  busy  putting  in  his 
crops.  The  old  practice  and  theory  of 
advertising  has  been  that  after  the  first 
day  of  May  the  farmer  does  not  have 
any  further  time  for  reading  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  continue 
to  advertise  to  him.  The  progressive 
farmer  of  to-day  is  not  the  tired,  worn- 
out  man  of  yesterday,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work.  He  will  pick  up  his  home 
town  newspaper  and  read  the  news 
While  he  reads,  just  remind  him  that 
the  next  machine  he  needs  may  be  ? 
cultivator,  mowing  machine  or  harvestei 
Present  the  idea  to  his  mind  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  mean  the  »ale  of  machines 
— Emcrson-Brantiiiciham     Dealers'    Nezvx, 


Gift   to  Employes  on  Birthday 

The  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the 
ninetieth  birthday  of  John  Jacob  Bausch, 
founder  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  was  the  distribution  on  July  23 
of  a  fund  of  $250,000  among  the  several 
thousand  employes  of  the  company's  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  plant.  Length  of  service  was 
the  basis  of  the  individual  gifts,  each  em- 
ployee receiving  $1  for  each  month  he  or 
she  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  con- 
cern. Mr.  Bausch  announced  also  that  he 
had  made  an  additional  gift  of  $50,000 
to  be  added  to  the  benefit  fund  of  the  em- 
ployees. 


Norfolk   Has   New   Newspaper 

The  \orfolk   Tribune,  issued  week-day 
afternoons  and  Sunday  mornings,  has  just 


been  established  in  X'orfolk. 
stock  company  composed  of 
chants  of  the  city. 


\'a.,   by    a 
retail   nier- 


Robel  &  Bryant  Make  Staff  Changes 

Robel  &  Bryant,  advertising  agents  of 
Chicago,  announce  the  appointinent  of  Ida 
B.  Muriset  as  general  office  manager  and 
corresponding  secretary,  of  Paul  Crissey 
as  sales  manager,  ^Matthew  A.  Carpenter 
as  space  buyer,  and  W.  J.  Pralle  as  man- 
ager of  the  mechanical  department. 


Stendal   With   Klapka   Company 

Edward  Stendal,  formerly  with  the  Bert 
L.  White  Company,  and  Rogers  &  Co.  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  Jerome  J.  Klapka 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago  artists,  as  vice- 
president. 
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Tabulation    of    Number    of    Agate    Lines    of    Advertising    in     Leading     Farm 


Automobiles 

Auto  Tires 

Motor  Trucks 

Auto  Accessories  (Exclusive  of  Tires). 
Auto  Attachments 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 

Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Accessories 

Building  Material 

Portable  Houses.  Grain  Bins,  Tanks,  etc. . 
Concrete  Machinery  and  Molds 


Clothing  (General).. 

Men's  Clothing 

Women's  Clothing. . 
Children's  Clothing. 
Cream  Separators. . . 


8,281 
13,182 
1,109 


Cream  Separator  Accessories 

Dairy  Supplies  and  Barn  Equipment. 

Educational 

Engines 

Engine  Accessories 
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Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. 

Pumps 

Farm  Supplies 

Fencing 


FertiUzers 

Financial 

Food  Products 

General  Merchandise  (Mail  Order  Houses)  , 
Hardware  and  Cutlery 


Household,  Miscellaneous 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Lighting  Devices 

Heating  and  Water  Systems. . '. 


Electric  Lighting  Systems 

Medical  and  Toilet  Preparationi 

Musical  Instruments 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 


Raw  Furs 

Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock. . . . . . . . . 

Silos,  Ensilage  (Gutters  and  Fillers . 

Sprayers  and  Spray  Material 

Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 


Tobacco 

Transportation. , 
Vehicles 


Miscellaneous. , 


Canning  Outfits 

Firearms  and  Ammunition. . 
Novelties 

Oils ..; 

Typewriters 


Want  Ads 

Land  and  Real  Estate. 
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Long-Costello  Officers  Announced 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Long-Cos- 
tello advertising  agency,  recently  opened 
in  Chicago,  will  be  F.  E.  Long,  president 
and  treasurer,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
J-anner's  Review,  T.  D.  Costello,  vice 
president,  for  several  years  western  man- 
ager of  the  Associate  Farm  Papers ;  E.  J 
O'Sullivan,  secretary,  formerly  connected 
with  the  advertising  departments  of  the 
Hudson  and  of  the  Maxwell  motor  com- 
panies. 


To  Advertise  Mops  and  Polishes 

The  Harzee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, is  about  to  inaugurate  a  national 
advertising  campaign  for  Harzee  Reversi 
ble  fioor  mops,  Harzee  polishes  and  oth  r 


home  essentials.  The  House  of  Hubbcll, 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  the  com 
pany's  advertising  agency. 

Lion   Account   With  King 

The  Lion  Knitting  Mills  of  Clcvcbind 
Ohio,  have  placed  their  account  in  ihc 
hands  of  the  John  S.  King  Company,  Inc., 
Cleveland.  ".\ce"  knitted  caps  and  other 
knit  wear  will  be  advertised  in  boys'  .-lag- 
aines  and  newspapers. 


Shaffer  Heads  Hutchinson  Advertising 
Club 

Fred  Shaffer  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Advertising 
Club.  Other  officers  for  the  1920-21  term 
will  be  George  Hippie,  vice-president ; 
Ralph    Henderson,    secretary;    and    Bert 


Mitchner,  treasurer.  The  executive  com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  Harry  Smith, 
(jeorge  Hausam,  C.  O.  Hitchcock,  William 
H.  Schrader  and  Richard  Hall. 


Dyer  'Gets  Wyertiauser  Lumber  Account 

The  George  L.  Djer  Company  of  New 
York  has  obtained  the  advertising  account 
of  the  Wyerhauscr  Lumber  Company  of 
St.  Paul  and  Tacoma.  Newspaper  and 
periodical  space  will  be  used. 


Battery  Contracts  Placed 

Contracts  liave  been  placed  with  an  In- 
diana list  of  daily  new'spapers  for  50,000 
lines  to  appear  this  week  by  the  McCut- 
cheon-Gerson  Service  of  Chicago  for  the 
O.  K.  Giant  Battery  Corporation  of  Gary, 
Ind. 
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17,136 
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5.094 
11,912 
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825       15,339        2,965 


7,618 
11,880 
5,839 


43.390 
2.409 
1,460 


3,758  934 

1,366        7.140 


6,812      36,638       23,016 


1,566       10,220 


9,421       13,862       10,248 


180 
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201,487 
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Goodyear  Advertising  Man  Marries 

A.  Ewald  Bucdeker,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  art  work  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  C,  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  benedicts  recently,  marrying  Miss 
Aladeline  McClure  of  Akron.  Mr.  Bo- 
edeker  has  been  with  the  Goodyear  Com- 
pany for  the  last  five  years  except  for 
about   a   year    of   war   service. 


Pate,   Managing   Editor,    "Progressive 
Farmer" 

H.  O.  Pate,  of  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Dixie  National 
Stock  Yards,  has  been  elected  managing 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  largest  agricultural  pub- 
lication in  the  Southern  field.  Mr.  Pate 
has  already  taken  over  his  new  work. 


Advertising  Helps  Stationer 

"Just  what  advertising  means  to  the  sta- 
tionery trade  was  well  emphasized  by  Ross 
P.  Andrews  in  his  speech  before  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  of  the  Wholesale  Sta- 
tioners," says  a  recent  issue  of  the  Book- 
seller. 

"We  all  know,"  Mr.  Andrews  told  the 
convention,  "that  for  every  line  of  adver- 
tising, there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
follow-up,  which  means  the  use  of  writ- 
ing paper  and  envelopes.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  for  even,-  display  line 
in  such  publications  as  the  Saturday  Even- 
ini/  Post,  there  are  500  pounds  of  writing 
paper  used  for  the  follow-up.  The  pro- 
duction of  writing  paper  has  not  been  up 
to  the  capacity  of  the  mills  since  late  in 
1919.  This  has  been  due  to  several  causes, 
principally  to  the  scNcrity  of  the  winter  in 


the   North   and   West  which   delayed   the* 
delivery  of  coal  and  raw  materials,  caus- 
ing shutdown  after  shutdown,  and  there 
\vas  no  way  of  making  up  the  one,  two 
or  more  days  lost  bv  these  causes." 


Monotype's  New  Typographic  Manager 

William  C.  Magec,  formerly  assistant 
t.vpographic  manager  of  the  Lanston 
Monotype  Company,  has  been  advanced 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  recent 
death  of  Joseph  Hays,  Monotype's  n-po- 
graphic  manager.  Mr.  Magee  entered 
the  printing  business  as  a  boy,  went 
through  the  regular  apprenticeship,  was 
graduated  as  a  first-class  compositor, 
took  up  the  Monotype  and  became  fore- 
man. He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Lanston  Company  as  an  instructor  in 
the    Philadelphia    school. 
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Foreign  Fields  Call  American  Farm  Papers 

Our  Agricultural  Journals,  Venturing  Over  National 

Boundary     Lines,     Should    Carry    Their    Message 

of  Progress  to  the   Food  Producers  of  all   Lands 

By  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON 

President,    American   International    Publishers,    Inc. 


IT  IS  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  tlie  agricultural  papers  of 
the  United  States  are  responsible 
for  the  agricultural  methods  we  are 
following   to-day. 

These  weeklies  and  monthlies 
from  their  very  beginning  have 
preached  the  gospel  of   better  live- 


stock and  better  methods  for  till- 
ing the  soil.  Every  improvement  in 
method  and  every  improvement  in 
machinery  has  been  carried  to  the 
farmers  of  the  land  through  the 
agricultural  papers.  No  factor  in 
this  country  h;is  been  so  important 
in  developing  the  sale  of  our  multi- 


The  Nebraska  Farmer 

is  now  a  member  of  the 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Association 

and  is  represented 

in  Chicago  by  the 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 

and  in  New  York  by 
Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 


tude  of  constantly  increasing  im- 
proved machinery  for  saving  manual 
labor  ami  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  production. 

TURNING   TO   FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  farmer  owes  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  the  information  that  his 
publications  have  brought  to  him 
and  the  manufacturer  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  publishers  far 
beyond  what  he  pays  for  in  adver- 
tising. 

\\  hat  the  agricultural  press  in 
general  has  done  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  at  home,  it 
can  do  also  for  them  abroad  and 
this  brings  me  to  my  subject — for- 
eign trade  promotion  through  the 
agricultural  press. 

There  are  two  points  of  view 
from  which  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  journal  in  international 
economics  ma\'  be  considered — the 
point  of  view  of  political  relations 
between  different  countries,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  their  effect  on 
trade  relations.  The  subject  is  made 
easier  to  handle  because  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  those 
two  phases  of  our  problem.  The 
political  result  follows  the  economic 
as  surely  as  iron  filings  follow  the 
magnet.  The  essence  of  interna- 
tional friendship  has  been  the  bal- 
ance of  power:  statesmen  have  at- 
tempted to  bind  it  into  permanence 
by  treaties;  but  the  war  has  taught 
us  that  national  friendship  resides 
in  trade,  and  nothing  else.  In  in- 
dividual human  life,  business  rela- 
tions are  the  best  foundation  for 
social  intercourse  and  friendship. 
That  is  equally  true  of  nations.  The 
difference  is  purely  one  of  method; 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  re- 
sult follows  naturally,  without  con- 
scious effort,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
nations  it  is  the  reward  of  painstak- 
ing effort.  What  place  can  the 
agricultural  journals  play  in  this 
work? 

THE    FARM    PAPER's    ROLE 

My  answer  is,  that  they  take  a 
leading  role,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  agriculture  itself  is  the  founda- 
tion of  human  well-being  the  world 
over.  Nothing  goes  deeper  than  the 
food  problem.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  of  stress  and  strain,  a  period 
of  difficult  readjustment  that  has  al- 
ways   followed    great    wars.      The 
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reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  When 
for  five  years  the  world  has  bee:i 
intensively  wasting  raw  materials, 
the  finished  product,  the  means  of 
production  and  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, it  must  find  itself  at  the  end 
of  that  time  in  a  condition  of  world 
wide  poverty  which  breeds  discon- 
tent and  unrest.  Bolshevism  antl 
revolution  are  not  to  be  fought  with 
the  sword  nor  with  the  pen  of  the 
legislator;  they  can  be  met  success- 
fully only  by  restoring  to  the  world 
the  prosperity  and  plenty  it  has 
wasted.  Good  food  at  reasonable 
prices  will  stifle  agitators  more 
quickly  than  the  hangman's  noose; 
the  cornucopia  of  plentifulness  will 
disarm  the  revolutionist  more  efi^ec- 
tively  than  the  policeman's  club  or 
the  soldier's  rifle.  And  to  all  this, 
food  is  fundamental  and  food  means 
agriculture,  neither  more  nor  less. 

We  should  be  making  a  most  seri- 
ous mistake  to  think  that  the  food 
problem  is  only  national.  It  is  an 
international  issue  of  the  most  urg- 
ent character.  Solving  the  problem 
in  the  United  States  without  solv- 
ing it  in  Central  Europe,  Russia, 
France,  and  England  will  not  safe- 
guard our  own  country.  The  virus 
of  unrest  is  potent  and  infectious. 
No  degree  of  care  at  the  ports  of 
immigration  will  keep  it  out  of  the 
Unitetl  States  so  long  as  it  flour- 
ishes anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  no  degree  of  local 
efifort  will  solve  it  anywhere.  The 
only  solution  is  co-operation.  It  is 
one  in  which  America — no,  the 
Americans — must  lead,  because  the 
Americans  are  to-day  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  wealthiest.  Out  of  our 
plentitude  we  must  assist  the  world 
to  its  feet.  The  path  is  one  of 
of  economic  reconstruction. 

When  we  increase  the  prosperity 
of  any  nation,  we  increase  its  pur- 
chasing power  and,  therefore,  in- 
crease our  own  prosperity.  A  chain 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link  and  the  countries  of  the  world 
to-day  are  so  interdependent  that 
unrest  and  lack  of  prosperity-  in  an\- 
one  effects  all  others. 

SHOULD    UNITE   FOOD    PRODUCERS 

The  place  of  the  agricultural 
press  in  this  work  is  clear;  It  must 
act  as  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion, a  universal  point  of  contact,  a 
stimulus  to  production  in  old  fields 
and  to  efifort  in  new  ones.  The 
agricultural  press  must  be  a  good 
trade  press,  a  combination  of  con- 
sular reports,  international  bulletins, 
technically  sound  and  economicalK' 
progressive.  It  should  bind  th? 
food  producers  of  all  nations  to 
close  cooperation  by  the  ties  of  com- 


Play  Fair  With 
Farm   Women 

Shorten    Their  Hours  of    Work   and 
Make   Farm    Life   More  Attractive 

In  a  recent  survey,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  10,015  typical  farm  homes,  in  the 
33  Northern  and  Western  States,  were  visited. 
Among   other   things    these  facts  were  disclosed: 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  equipped 
with  power  for  operating  farm  machinery,  but 
only  22  per  cent  had  any  sort  of  mechanical 
power  in  the  home. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  women  had  running  water 
in  their  kitchens.  The  other  60  per  cent  had  to 
go  to  the  spring  or  pump. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  women  do  some  of 
or  all  the  family  sewing;  94  per  cent  make  part 
of  or  all  the  family  bread;  60  per  cent  have 
churning  to  do. 

These  duties  of  farm  women  are  in  addition  to 
cooking  meals,  doing  washing,  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren and  countless  other  tasks. 

The  average  farm  woman  works  13  hours  a 
day  in  Summer  and  10>2  hours  a  day  in  Winter. 

The  farm  woman  is  eager  for  and  should  have 
more  leisure.  Farmers  know  the  value  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  field  and  barn.  Point  out  to 
them  the  worth  of  similar  equipment  in  the  home. 

A    Big    and    Profitable    Market 

Agricultural  advertising  in  all  its  branches,  as 
conducted  by  The  Charles  Advertising  Service, 
carries  its  convincing  message  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  In  this  potential  market  there  is  an 
almost  virgin  field  for  the  manufacturer  of  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  rural  home. 

If  your  product  will  lighten  the  burden  or  short- 
en the  hours  of  work  of  the  farm  women,  or  add 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  farm  home, 
a  big  and  profitable  market  awaits  your  properly 
planned  advertising  message. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  and  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  advice,  based  on  twelve 
years  experience  in  the  agricultural  advertising 
field,  talking  business  to  business  farmers  and 
their  families. 

The  CHARLES  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

H.  H.  Charles,  President 
23  East  26th  St.  New  York  City 
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nion  humanity,  opportunity  and 
duty.  It  should  blaze  the  path  for 
new  departures  which  will  increase 
the  productivity  of  well-established 
fields.  It  should,  by  developing  old 
markets  and  opening  new  ones, 
create  the  opportunity  for  legitimate 
profit  which  is  the  fundamental 
stimulus  to  economic  effort.  By  do- 
ing these  things,  it  will  not  only  help 
to  solve  the  food  problem  through 
the  medium  of  international  co- 
operation and  improved  technique  of 
production,  but  will  also  help  the 
food  producer  of  each  nation  to  find 
outlets  to  new  markets  abroad  and 
to  create  in  his  own  territory  an  ab- 
sorbing market  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts. In  doing  this,  the  agricultural 
press  works  effectively  towards  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
sound  international  trade  balances. 

Of  all  possible  fields  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  easily  an  ultra-conserva- 
tive statement  that  the  greatest  is 
South  America.  South  America  is 
to-day  agriculturally  the  heir  of  the 
centuries.  Its  resources  still  over- 
balance its  population  b\-  a  tre- 
mendous disproportion. 

Rich  in  all  natural  food  sources, 
it  enjoys  this  natural  wealth  at  a 
time  when  mechanical  efficiency  has_ 
reached  an  unprecedented  height  of 
development.  In  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  when  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  was  being  opened,  the 
world's  industrial  development  was 
rudimentary.  Travel  was  by  foot, 
horseback  or  wagon  train.  Cultiva- 
tion was  possible  only  by  man  and 
horsepower.  The  ground  that  could 
be  covered  was  limited  by  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  bands  of  pio- 
neers who  reached  ever  outward 
from  the  more  civilized  centers;  it 
was  limited  by  their  marching  abil- 
ity, by  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
pack'  animals,  by  their  muscular 
ability  in  ploughing  and  planting. 
To-day,  the  only  limit  to  agricul- 
tural production  is  the  constructive 
imagination  and  intellectual  energy 
of  the  producing  nation.  Machinery, 
to  use  the  colloquial  figure,  has 
made  "the   sky  the   limit." 

The  United  States  can  play  a 
great  role  in  this  development.  It 
is  no  exaggeration,  in  fact,  to  sa)- 
that  the  United  States  can  play  the 
leading  role.  The  agricultural  press, 
journals  of  standing  and  import- 
ance, should  carry  the  message  of 
the  progressive  North  American 
farmer  to  our  neighbors  in  South 
America.  The  world  is  the  pulpit 
of  the  agricultural  press.  It  should 
carry  die  message  of  improved  ma- 
chinen,^  and  of  a  better  type  of 
breeding  stock.     It   should   tell   the 


story  of  more  successful  planting 
and  harvesting  methods.  It  should 
publish  the  romance  of  new  lines 
of  departure — new  crops  in  old 
places,  and  staple  crops  v.'here 
hitherto  there  has  been  thought  to 
be  a  desert.  The  real  source  and 
motive  power  of  human  education 
is  the  interchange  of  experience  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  this  is  the 
fimction  which  the  agricultural 
press  of  the  world  should  perform 
for  the  most  important  world  citi- 
zen of  to-day,  the  farmer  and  food 
producer. 


Display  Men  Hold  Convention 

Two  thousand  delegates  and  visitors  at- 
tended the  twenty-third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of 
Display  Men  held  in  Detroit  last  week. 
Charles  F.  Wendel,  display  manager  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  was 
elected  president,  and  L.  A.  Rogers,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  John  D.  Ma- 
bley  Company,  treasurer.  St.  Paul  was 
chosen  for  the  1921  convention. 


French  Magazine  With  Nast 

Conde  Nast,  head  of  the  Xast  Publi- 
cations has  recently  taken  over  the  ex- 
clusive rights  for  t;he  circulation  dn 
.\merica  of  the  Gazette  dii  Bon  Genre, 
published  in  Paris  by  Lucien  Vogel. 


The  BLACK  SHEEP 

npHE  JULY  issue  comes  bleating  from 
■*■  the  press,  and  if  you  have  not  seen  this 
little  publication,  you  must  surelj-  write  in 
for  it.  Readers  of  past  issues  tell  us  that 
it  brims  over  with  joyous  burlesques  of 
all  the  problems  of  Advertising.  It  has 
been  a  success  from  the  very-  first  number. 

The    ETHRIDGE 

New  York  Studios 
25    East    26th     Street 
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A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Committee 
Meets 

Important  business  taken  up  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Ckibs  of  the 
World  held  at  the  Xew  York  headquar- 
ters on  Monday  included  the  election  of 
Frank  E.  Lowenstein,  Advertising  Mana- 
ger of  Xorris,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  suc- 
ceed Edgar  M.  Foster  of  Nashville,  who 
had  resigned  the  vice  presidency  of  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  and  the  appointment  of  sub- 
committees to  assume  supervision  of  the 
work  of  several  branches  of  organization 
activity.  Six  sub-committees  of  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee  each, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  will  have 


charge  of  associated  advertising,  vigilance 
work,  education  and  club  contact  work, 
finance,  the  annual  convention,  and  head- 
quarters  management. 

The  budget  presented  by  Secretary 
Florea  was  approved  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  appropriations  for  club  con- 
tact and  vigilance  work  are  to  be  increased 
during  the  3-ear  as  increased  revenue  per- 
mits. 

The  resignation  of  President  Otis  will 
not  be  acted  upon  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land, August,  12,  at  which  Mr.  Otis  will 
be  present. 

Frank  A.  Black  of  Boston,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  first  district  presided  over 
Monday's  meeting.  Others  present  in- 
cluded Miss  Jane  J.  Martin,  representing 
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believe  in  .advertising  and  practice  a 
great    many     of     the     things     we     preach. 
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women's  clubs,  John  E.  Rainc,  Baltimore, 
vice  president  for  the  third  district ;  Rowe 
Stewart,  Philadelphia,  vice  president  for 
the  second  district ;  Bert  N.  Garstcin, 
Louisville,  vice  president  for  the  fifth  dis- 
trict ;  William  J.  Betting,  St.  Paul,  vice 
president  for  the  eighth  district,  and  P.  S. 
Florea,  secretarv-treasurer  of  the  A.  A. 
C.   of  W. 


Newsprint  Production  Increases 

Total  newsprint  production  of  ninety 
leading  mills  of  the  country  for  the  first 
si.x  months  of  1920  was  759,624  tons, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  just  made  public. 
During  a  similar  period  last  year  seventy 
four  mills  produced  671,141  tons.  The 
report  says  that  of  this  year's  production 
679,290  was  standard  newsprint. 

Stocks  of  standard  print  on  hand  at 
the  mills  June  30  amounted  to  20,976 
tons,  as  compared  with  20,023  tons  last 
year.  Mill  stocks  of  standard  news- 
print increased  during  June,  although 
eleven  machines  in  eight  mills  were  idle 
a  total  of  over  1,400  hours  during  the 
month,  due  to  lack  of  labor,  breakdowns, 
lack    of    coal    and   pulp    shortage. 

The  average  price  of  contract  deliv- 
eries from  domestic  mills  to  pubUshers 
in  carload  lots  for  standard  newsprint 
during  June  was  $4,752  per  100  pounds, 
based  on  deliveries  of  approximately 
51,000  tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total 
of  about  500,000  tons  of  undelivered  do- 
mestic  production. 

The  average  market  price  for  June  in 
carload  lots  was  approximately  $10,072 
per  100  pounds,  the  report  said.  The 
contract  price  of  Canadian  standard 
newsprint  was  placed  at  $4-55  Pcr  '0° 
pounds. 


Kansas  City  "Journal"  Head  Dies 

Charles  S.  Gleed,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  died  at  his  home  in 
Topeka  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Gleed  was 
born  in  Morrisville,  Vt.  in  1856.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas in  1880  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884.  In  the  same  year,  turning  to 
journalism,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Denver  Daily  Tribune,  and  later  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  legal,  political 
and  descriptive  articles  and  participated, 
as  director,  in  several  important  Kansas 
financial   enterprises. 

New  Rankin  Accounts 

Among  several  new  accounts  recently 
placed  with  the  William  H.  Rankin  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  are  those  of  the  Mon- 
tana Flour  Mills,  of  Lewiston,  Mont., 
newspaper  campaign  for  fiour  and  cereals; 
Southern  Spring  Bed  Company,  Atlanta, 
newspaper  campaign  for  "Land  o'  Cotton" 
mattresses ;  Thompson  Phosphat  Com- 
pany, Mid-City  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,  Collins  Canning  Company,  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  bottlers  of  "Southland"  Grape 
Juice ;  and  Dwinnell-Wright  Company, 
Boston,  western  account  for  "White  Citv'" 
coffee,  advertising  now  being  placed  in  In- 
diana  newspapers. 


Ward,   "Farm  Journal"   Circulation 
Head 

P.  E.  Ward,  on  August  I,  will  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ward  had  previous  cir- 
culation experience  with  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  and  recently  has  been  with  the 
People's  Home  Journal,  New  York. 
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Scranton  Club  Announces  Speakers 

The  Scranton  Advertising  Club,  in  an- 
nouncing it3  fall  and  winter  program, 
gives  out  the  names  of  eight  big  busi- 
ness men  who  will  speak  on  subjects 
germane  to  advertiisiing  and  selling  at 
club  dinner  meetings  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month  from  Sep- 
tember to  April.  The  first  of  these 
speakers  will  be  Frank  E.  Fehlman, 
president  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  who  will  speak  on  retail  sales 
problems.  Others  on  the  list  are  George 
W.  Hopkins,  sales  manager  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Phonograph  Company ;  E.  B. 
Moon  of  the  Merchants  Service  Bureau, 
Chicago ;  Tom  Beck,  vice  president  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company ;  Doug- 
las MaJloch,  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick, 
Dr.  Frank  .Mvah  Parsons,  and  Bruce 
Barton. 


In  Older  lo  co\  cr  the  expense  of  tlic 
fall  and  winter  program  the  club  has 
decided  to  issue  sustaining  memberships 
at  ten  dollars  each,  giving  the  holder 
all  the  privileges  of  the  club  for  a  year. 

Ready   for   Direct   Mail  Convention 

Officials  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  will  meet  with  members  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club  in  Detroit  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  to  draw  up  preHminary  plans 
for  the  association  convention,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Detroit  October  27-29.  The 
association's  convention  committee  will  in- 
clude William  Feather,  of  'William  Feath- 
er &  Co..  Cleveland ;  Robert  E.  Ramsey, 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass. ;  and  Homer  J.  Buckley, 
of  the  Buckley-Dement  Company,  Chi- 
cago. More  than  1,500  delegates  are  ex- 
pected  at   the   convention. 
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Liberty  Motor  Has  House  Organ 

Employes  in  the  factories  and  offices 
of  the  Liberty  Motor  Company,  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  started 
their  own  house  magazine  and  will  write, 
edit,  make  up  and  distribute  each  issue 
co-operatively.  The  first  issue  appear- 
ing this  month  bore  the  title,  "The  Li'b- 
erty'?'"  This  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
permanent  title  to  be  chosen  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  title  contest  now  in  progress. 


Joins    King-Lee-Redmond 

Arthur  Lee,  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Grocery  Co.,  has  become  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  King-Lec-Redmond  Co.,  ad- 
\  ertising  agency  specializing  in  food 
products   advertising. 


Southern   Farmers 
Summer  Readers 

THK  southern  farmer  rises  to 
deny  that  he  allows  his  read- 
ing liabits  to  hibernate  during  the 
summer,  if  it  can  be  put  in  that 
way.  More  specifically,  it's  the 
Southern  Agriculturalist  that  makes 
the   denial. 

After  reading  the  article  on  the 
Farm  Journal's  analysis  of  how  and 
why  the  northern  farmer  reads  ad- 
vertisements in  summer,  written  by 
J.  H.  Lewis,  in  the  May  29  issue  of 
Advektising  &  Sellixg,  B.  Kirk 
Rankin,  publisher  of  the  Southern 
Agriculturalist,  sent  oflf  post-haste 
to  this  magazine  a  copy  of  the  little 
pamphlet  called  "Farmers  Read  in 
Busy  Times"  published  by  his  paper 
last  spring  in  anticipation  of  the 
periodical  dog-day  timidit_\-  of  farm 
paper  advertisers. 

SUiFMER    READING    GETS    REACTION 

Probably  what  readers  will  find 
the  most  impressive  conclusion  of 
the  investigation  which  the  Southern 
Agriculturist  carried  through  its  ter- 
ritory to  obtain  a  definite  answer  to 
the  old  question  of  whether  the 
farmer  reads  in  his  busy  season  is 
this  :  "Winter  reading  helps  fomiu- 
late  plans — summer  reading  draws 
imtnedate  reaction." 

That  is  how  one  of  the  farmers 
"investigated"  expressed  it.  Others, 
replying  to  the  Southern  Agricultur- 
alist questionnaire,  made  the  point 
similarly  when  they  said  that,  while 
the)-  read  more  closely  during  the 
winter  in  planning  operations  for 
the  coming  season,  they  benefitted 
most  during  the  spring  and  summer 
because  they  were  "most  likely  then 
to  try  out  things  that  were  fresh  on 
their  minds." 

Another  farmer  said  that  he  bene- 
fitted most  froin  his  reading  "at  the 
time  when  I  can  put  it  into  practice. 
I  alwavs  like  to  study  my  lessons 
just  before  I  go  to  recite.     When  I 
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have  a  piece  of  work  to  do,  I  like 
to  know  as  much  about  how  to  do  it 
a?  I  can,  then  go  do  it." 

This  throws  an  interesting  hght 
nut  only  on  the  true  value  of  sum- 
mer advertising  to  the  farmer  but 
on  the  distinctive  function  of  busy 
season  advertising  and  the  peculiar 
qualities  demanded  of  the  copy  used 
at  that  period.  It  suggests  that 
while  winter  advertising  can  work 
for  good  will  and  place  leisurel}-, 
measured  emphasis  upon  the  service 
value  of  the  advertised  product, 
busy  season  advertising  should  be 
written  with  the  aim  of  getting  an 
immediate  reaction,  should  call  at- 
tention to  the  possibilities  of  appli- 
cation of  that  product  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  actually  in  hand 
and  pressing;  moreover,  that  it 
should  be  short,  definite  and  to  the 
point — "brass  tacks." 

The  percentages  arrived  at  in  the 
investigation  which  covered  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Southern  Agricul- 
turalist territory,  "some  in  the  blue- 
grass  country,  some  in  the  moun- 
tains, some  in  the  plateau  countiy, 
some  in  the  levee  country ;  general 
f;irming  sections,  live  stock  sections, 
poultr\-  sections,  and  fruit  sections," 
are  these : 

HOW     PI'.RCENTAGES     RUK 

Fifty-one  per  cent  read  more 
closely  in  winter.  Nine  per  cent 
read  more  closely  in  summer.  Fort\- 
per  cent  read  consistently  all  the 
}ear  through. 

"The  same  old  story,"  the  careless 
commentator  will  say — "the  obvious 
fact.  The  fanner  does  the  bulk  of 
his  reading  in  the  winter." 

Now  neither  southern  nor  north- 
ern farmer  has  risen  to  deny  that. 
It  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  it  is  just 
as  obvious  that  one  cannot  give  a 
complete  interpretation  to  the  statis- 
tics quoted  here  unless  one  supple- 
ments them  with  two  comments 
brought  forth  by  the  questionnaire 
which  developed  them: 

One  farmer  replied :  "Farmers 
read  less  extensively  in  summer,  but 
read  with  greater  interest  what  they 
do  read." 

Another  said  that  it  was  his  ex- 
perience that  farmers  read  less  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  but  added 
as  to  the  summer  issues.  "I  really 
believe  the  farm  paper  is  of  more 
value  then,  because  we  read  only 
articles  that  suit  our  special  needs 
and  put  them  into  immediate  prac- 
tice." 

.\nd  as  it  is  with  the  articles, 
thinks  the  convinced  farm  pajier 
publisher,  su  it  is  with  the  adver- 
tisements. 

Before    drawing    Final    conclusions 


on  the  iinestialion  of  the  old  ques- 
tion in  the  south  there  is  one  more 
comment,  coming  in  response  to  the 
Southern  Agriculturalist's  invitation 
to  its  farmer  to  express  general 
views  on  the  subject,  that  the  ad- 
vertiser cannot  aflford  to  overlook. 
It's  just  this : 

"The  man  that  needs  the  papers 
the  most,  1  find,  reads  them  in 
winter,  but  the  fellow  that's  got  the 
'fire'  started  in  him  reads  them  all 
the  time. 

And  the  live  advertiser  is  "all  the 
time"  after  "the  fellow  that's  got 
the  'fire'  started  in  him." 


Kansas  Publishers  L'nite 

.\  publishers'  buying  corporation  which 
ultimately  will  act  for  about  400  news- 
papers in  the  buying  of  newsprint  paper 
has  been  authorized  by  twenty-eight  mern- 
bers  of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  League,  in 
conference  recently.  The  league  includes 
publishers  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Colorado  and  Nebraska.  Newspapers 
which,  according  to  plans,  will  be  served 
by  the  buying  corporation  require  from 
75.000  to  100,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 


Sunnycorn  Account  with  Utica  Agency 

Moscr  &  Cotins,  advertising  agents  of 
Ulici,  N.  Y.,  have  oljtained  the  adver- 
tising account  of  the  Patent  Cereals 
Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of    "Sunnycorn." 
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Johnson  Joins  "Nebraska   Farmer" 

Marsliall  Johnson,  Western  representa- 
tive of  S'ystem-on-thc-Fann  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  tlie  Nebraska  Fanner,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Previous  to  his  connection  with 
System-on-the-Farm.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
manager  of  Moosehart  Farm,  a  1,052-acre 
stock   and  grain  farm  at   Mooshart,   III. 


Advertising  &   Selling 
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We  represent  all  Student 
Publication* 

UR  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
i-a;it  student  buying  power  is 
xpressed  in  various  copy- 
ghted  publications.  Entitled 
The  Collegiate  Salesman." 
lese  booklets  are  designed  to 
iltract  merchandise 
merest  in  student 
owns  and  to    acquaint 
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A  House  Organ  that  Links 
Far-Flung  Workers 

"Our  New.s  and  Views"  of  the  Central  Leather 

Company    Accomplishes  a  Unifying  Influence 

By  THOMAS  R.  ELCOCK.  JR. 


A  DESIRE  to  get  out  a  company 
puLlication  came,  not  from  the 
officials  of  the  company,  but  more 
particularly  from  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  It  was  felt  that  our  par- 
ticular in(lusti"y  contained  inany 
stories  well  worth  telling.  There  is 
a  romantic  background  to  the  mak- 
ing of  leather;  it  takes  us  back  to 
the  pampas  and  the  plains,  to  the 
Western  ranges  and  to  the  far-off 
lands  from  which  we  secure  our 
raw  material.  The  making  of  leath- 
er also  includes  affiliated  industries 
which  must  originate  interesting 
stories,  as  the  gathering  of  bark  and 
the  marketing  of  lumber;  the  vast 
tracts  of  virgin  forests  in  which  the 
woodsman  works,  the  making  of 
glue  and  all  the  interesting  sidelights 
that  come  from  the  marketing  of 
these  by-products.  Joined  with  these 
activities  also  are  the  rather  unusual 
modes  of  transportation,  such  as 
tramv,-ays  from  mountain  tops,  trac- 
tors that  hauled  sleds  on  frozen 
railless  railways,  the  logging  in 
water  courses  and  other  pictures  of 
life  in  the  great  out-doors. 

Our  proposition  is  slightly  differ- 
ent, perhaps,  from  most  corpora- 
tions, in  that  our  io,ooo  or  more 
employees  are  scattered  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad,  mostly  in 
small  units.  There  are  few  places 
Vibere  we  can  assemble  lOO  of  them 
and  only  several  where  approxi- 
mately 1,000  are  engaged.  Our  ac- 
tixities  are  also  of  a  diverse  nature. 
We  are  collectors  of  hides,  tanners 
of  leather,  gatherers  of  bark,  lum- 
lermen,  glue  manufacturers  and  op- 
erators  of  railways. 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED   ALL  AROUND 

Our  corporate  family  presumably 
was  one  in  name  only.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  men  at  the  tanneries 
or  at  the  factories  or  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  railroads  to  know  more 
than  the  men  directly  around  them 
and  to  have  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
pany. It  can  be  seen  that  the  men 
viho  bought  and  collected  hides  from 


the  farms  or  elsewhere  wished  to 
visualize  what  became  of  this  hide 
which  they  bought  and  which  they 
passed  on  to  the  tannery.  It  would 
be  interesting  for  them  to  know  the 
course  that  this  hide  took  after  it 
left  their  hands,  how  it  was  made 
into  leather  that  came  from  a 
certain  hide,  the  process  of  selling 
this  leather  and  how,  in  its  finished 
state,  it  reached  the  shoe  factory  or 
the  maker  of  leather  belting  and 
finally  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Similarly  the  man  on  the  railroad 
knew  that  he  hauled  bark  and  logs 
and  knew  for  what  purpose  he  did 
it,  but  could  not  picture  in  his  mind 
the  various  processes  that  his  com- 
modity went  through  before  it  be- 
came a  piece  of  merchandise. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  the 
tanner  to  know  that  the  fleshings 
and  skivings  from  the  hide  that  he 
handled  would  be  turned  into  glue 
and  how  this  glue  would  be  mar- 
keted and  used.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  men  in  the  ranks  that  if  a 
•-.vorker  knew,  when  he  was  finishing 
a  fine  piece  of  sole  leather,  that  the 
result  of  his  work  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  company's  prod- 
uct, he  would  take  more  pride  and 
interest  in  what  he  was  doing.  He 
would  like  to  be  shown  that  this 
piece  of  leather  would  ultimately  be- 
come a  finely  finished  sole  of  a  high- 
class  shoe  turned  out  from  the 
Brooklyn  or  Massachusetts  factories 
or  would  go  into  a  piece  of  belting 
that  would  become  an  integral  part 
of   some   complicated  machinery. 

The  magazine,  therefore,  was  de- 
signed to  be  educational  and  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  interesting  and  to  be 
effective  in  bringing  the  men  together 
and  make  them  understand  each 
other's  problems  and  the  problems 
of  the  management  and  to  induce  a 
co-operative   feeling  among  all. 

WHAT    THE     PRESIDENT     THINKS 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Walter 
S.  Hoyt,  President,  as  shown  in  the 
first     issue     of     "Our    Views     and 
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Xews."  where  he  says,  after  review- 
ing the  progress  made  by  the  com- 
pany and  its  success  in  the  past, 
which  has  been  due  to  a  constant 
endeavor  to  improve  products,  hon- 
est workmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  fair  dealings  with  the 
customers  and  an  aggressive  police- 
in   obtaining   new   business : 

"The    men    and    the    management 
have   worked   out   these  policies   to- 
gether.   The  loyalt}'  of  our  employes 
has  been  a  matter  of  pride.     If  any 
criticism    can    be    recognized,    it    is, 
perhaps,  that  all  of  us  have  remain- 
ed too  much  within  our  work.     The 
activities    of    our    co-workers    have 
interested  us  only  to   the  extent  of 
\v)w  much  their  work  came  in  con- 
tact   with    ours.      This    is    not    as    it 
should    be.      The    main    purpose    of 
this    little    house    organ,    therefore, 
will   be    to    bring   us    all    closer    to- 
gether,   so    that    the    man    in    New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  or 
Chicago,  or   St.   Louis ;   at   the   tan- 
neries, warehouses,  mills,  woods,  or 
in  fact,  located  at  any  of  our  works 
or  offices  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
will    have    a    general    knowledge    of 
what    the    company    is    doing,    and 
know    of    the    work,    the    problems 
and  the  successes  of  his  coworkers." 
And  I  again  quote  from  the  letter 
from   a   vice-president   of    the   com- 
pany, William  McAdoo,  Jr.,   in  the 
second   issue,    where   he   says :      "It 
will  be  by  bringing  us  all  closer  in 
touch ;  in  making  us   see  the  scope 
of  our  company's  business ;   by  un- 
derstanding  each    other   and    taking 
pride  in  our  work;  by  co-operating 
and  helping  to  give  us  imagination 
and  initiati\e ;  that  "Our  Views  and 
News  will  prove  its  value." 

HOW    THE    MAG.\ZINE    GREW 

Our  first  number  was  sixteen 
pages  with  self  cover,  printed  in  one 
color  but  it  was  quickly  seen  that 
this  size  would  be  insufficient  and 
all  subsequent  numbers  have  been 
tiurty-two  pages  with  self  cover. 
\\  e  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
high  class  in  illustrations,  typo- 
graphy and  paper  stock.  We  do 
not  consider  our  magazine  extrava- 
gant Iv  gotten  up  but  we  have  not 
attempted  to  save  where  we  could 
accomplish    some    certain    result. 

The  matter  of  handling  the  pub- 
lication was  thought  out  and  it 
was  decided  that  its  policies  should 
be  go^'crned  entirely  b}-  the  em- 
ployes. The  assembling  of  the  news 
and  the  views  of  the  men,  the  edit- 
ing of  contributions  and  the  arrang- 
ing for  art  work  and  negotiations 
with  the  printer  are  carried  on  b\ 
the  Advertising  Department  of  the 
There  is  no  specially  ap-. 


l)o:nted  editor,  but  there  is  a  board 
of  editors  which  controls  and  guides 
the  publication.  The  officials  of  the 
company  enter  into  its  preparation 
only  in  so  far  as  reviewing  matter 
submitted  which  may  contain  some 
question  of  compan\-  policy. 

When  the  publication  was  decided 
upon  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  it 
to  all  of  the  employees  and  have  it 
looked  for  and  an  interest  taken  in 
seeing  the  first  number.  A  competi- 
tion was  therefore  arranged  and  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  given  to  the 
employe  submitting  the  best  name  for 
the  house  organ.    Out  of  the  10,000 


employes  we  received  over  1,400  sug- 
gestions and  a  committee  of  employe? 
tlecvded  that  "Our  Views  and  News" 
was  the  best  name  submitted.  The 
winner  was  the  superintendent  at  one 
of  our  smaller  tanneries  in  Pensyl- 
vania.  This  contest  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  throughout  the  entire 
organization  and  was  a  good  way  of 
introducing  the  house  organ. 

We  are  now  printing  our  eighth 
number  and  ha\e  enough  material  at 
hand  for  several  additional  numbers, 
all  of  it  contributed  by  employes  of 
the  company.  ^^■e  have  received 
com[>limentary  letters  from  many  of 


company. 
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the  employes  telling  us  of  their  intei- 
est  in  the  iiublication  and  the  aid  it 
has  gi\en  them  in  knowing  more  ot 
the  companj's  activities  and  the  en- 
joyment they  have  gotten  out  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  co- 
workers. The  men  feel  that  the  pub- 
lication is  theirs  and  they  are  anxious 
to  contribute  to  its  pages.  It  is  looked 
for  each  month  and  asked  for  and 
demanded  should  it  be  a  day  or  so 
late  in  delivery. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  recently 
at  one  of  our  tanneries,  where  one 
employe  said  to  another:  "You  can't 
read.  What  do  you  want  with  it :" 
to  which  the  other  man  replied  in  a 
very  emphatic  manner:  "I  know  1 
can't  read,  but  my  kids  can  and  1 
M'ant  the  book." 

We  ha\'e  endeavored  to  keep  the 
publication  popular,  we  have  tried  to 
avoid  having  it  on  too  high  a  scale 
for  the  average  workman  and  we  be- 
lieve in  not  making  it  too  dry.  A\'e 
inject  humor  in  the  way  we  tell  the 
news  of  our  friends  and  we  illustrate 
articles  b\-  cartoons  which  appear  to 
us  to  contain  humor.  As  reflecting 
the  opinions  of  our  employes  I  would 
like  to  quote  again,  this  time  from 
the  manager  of  one  of  our  hide  sta- 
tions in  Pennsylvania: 

"I  read  'Our  Views  and  News' 
from  cover  to  cover  and  enjoy  every 
bit  of  it,  and  am  sure  that  all  our  em- 
ployes here  look  forward  to  its  ar- 
rival every  month  with  the  same  ap- 
preciation. I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
'Our  Views  and  News'  should  be  to 
awaken  keener  interest  among  those 
emplo\es  who  are  far  removed  from 
the  executive  forces.  Our  organ 
should  point  out  the  wisdom  of 
whole-hearted  cooperation  all  along 
the  line — from  the  officials  who  man- 
age the  finances,  direct  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  leather  and  by-prod- 
ucts, down  to  the  men  in  the  forests 
who  fell  the  trees  for  bark.  Every 
man  must  be  made  to  see  that  his 
work  —  ever\-  operation  —  should  be 
done  faithfully,  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. That  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  operations  he  does  are  done 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  before  pass- 
ing it  on  to  his  fellow  worker  for 
the  next  operation.  He  should  be 
.shown  that  a  hitch  at  one  place  ;  care- 
lessness at  another,  not  only  inter- 
feres with  the  results  sought,  but  that 
indifference  by  only  one  fellow  work- 
er may  often  hinder  the  success  of 
his  following  co-workers;  that  ulti- 
mate success  and  resultant  prosper- 
ity to  the  organization  can  only  come 
about  through  tmited  efifort ;  that 
prosperity  and  success  for  the  organi- 
zation spells  success  and  prosperity 
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AERIAL  AGE  WEEKLY,       New  York 

The  National  Technical.  Engineering, 
and  Trade  Authority  of -the  aeronautic 
industry.  The  foremost  aeronautical 
magazine  in  America  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, circulation,  and  authoritative  edi- 
torial   contents. 

THE   AMERICAN    ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week    since     1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,      New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Hug- 
lish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,     Inc. 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL   RECORD, 

New  York 

National  professional  m^onthly  estab- 
lished 1891.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated   Business    Papers,  Inc. 

AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8.5 19.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY.      New  York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness   Papers,    Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  advisor  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  10.000  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

BUILDING  AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879-  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of 
the  dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of 
each  year  are  World  Wide  numbers 
with  over  three  thousand  added  for- 
eign circulation.  Type  page  8^4Xi2j4- 
Published  Saturdays — forms  close  Wed- 
nesday preceding.  Member  of  the  As- 
sociated Business  Papers.  Inc.  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist.  231  West  39th 
Street,    New    York    City. 

EXPORT   AMER.   INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their  ' 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 


THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Semi-Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gas  i  consuming 
appliances.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A. 
B.  P.  Eastern  office  56  W.  45th  St. 
New  York. 
Tcltphone    Vanderbilt    3695- 

HARDWARE  AGE,        New  York  City 

Established,  1855;  published,  weekly; 
the  market  report  paper  of  the  hardware 
trade  thoroughly  saturating  the  national 
hardware  field.  Editorially  devoted  to 
the  better  merchandising  of  every  sort 
of  hardware  and  read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion by  progressive  hardware  retailers 
and  wholesalers  as  well  as  their  travel- 
ing salesmen,  buyers  and  department 
managers.  Circulation  exceeds  18,500 
copies  weekly.  Member,  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc. 

THE  IRON  AGE,  N^w  York 

*'  The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per." established  1855;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  61i  x  11";  one-time  page 
rate.  $108;  52-pages  a  year.  $80;  sub- 
scription price.  $6;  charter  member, 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
^tcel  and  other  metal-working  industries. 
Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  readers  therein  are  the  ex- 
ecutives charged  with  the  problems  of 
management  involved  in  purchase,  pro- 
.iuction.  costs  and  sales.  Branch  offices 
in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Wash- 
ington  and  San  Francisco. 


MARINE  ENGINEERING,    New  York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub- 
scribers among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member      Associated      Business      Papers, 


MERCHANTS*  TRADE   JOURNAL. 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16,000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

METAL   WORKER,    PLUMBER   & 
STEAM  FITTER.  New  York 

Established  1874.  Published  weekly. 
Recognized  authority  on  heating, 
plumbing,  roofing  and  sheet  metal 
work.  Devoted  particularly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  buyers  of  materials  in 
the  above  lines — the  combination  shops. 
Market  Report  an  important  feature. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

MOTOR   AGE,  Ckicago 

The  Weekly  News  and  Service  maga- 
zine of  the  automotive  trade.  Editor- 
ially, it  specializes  on  the  maintenance 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor  dealers  who 
make  up  over  50%  of  its  more  than 
of  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  and 
30,000  paid  subscribers.  Member  As- 
donated    Business    Papers,    Inc. 

MOTOR  WORLD,  New   York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers,  jobbers  and 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side    of    their    business.       Net    paid    cir- 
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for  the  indiviilual  worker." 

Here  also  is  an  expression  hy  our 
editorial  board  as  to  what  it  is  hoped 
could  be  accomplished  b\'  this  maga- 
zine : 

"We  hope  to  show  just  where  our 
raw  material   originates.     We  must 


trace  the  progress  of  the  animal  froni 
the  [ilains,  from  the  farms  and  from 
distant  lands,  through  packing  house 
or  frigorifico.  and  carry  our  view  ot 
the  hide  to  the  tanneries  and  on  to  the 
finished  leather.  We  must  show  the 
scope  and   reason   of  our  bark  and 
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RAILWAY  AGE.  New  York 

Founded  in  1856.  Read  by  executive 
officers  and  heads  of  the  operating, 
traffic,  financial,  legal,  purchasing,  me- 
chanical, engineering  and  maintenance 
departments.  It  reaches  direct  the 
final  buying  power  of  railway  supplies 
and  equipment.  Weekly.  Average  cir- 
culation 9,250  copies.  Members  Asso- 
ciated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY    ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER.  New  York 

Founded  in  1908.  The  only  paper  de- 
voted exclusively  to  steam  railway 
electrical  problems.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineers, heads  of  electrical  departments 
and  their  staffs,  electric  welders,  third 
rail  men,  power  house,  sub-station  and 
car  lighting  men.  Monthly.  Average 
circulation  3.300  copies.  Member  As- 
sociated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY    MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER,  Chicago 

The  only  publication  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  track,  bridges,  buildings, 
terminals,  water  and  steam  heat  serv- 
ice of  the  steam  railways.  Reaches 
all  railway  officers  concerned  with 
maintenance  of  way  problems.  Monthly. 
Average  circulation  8,900  copies.  Mem- 
ber   Associated    Business     Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY    MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER,  New  York 

Established  in  1832.  Devoted  to  lub- 
jects  pertaining  to  motive  power,  roll- 
ing stock,  power  house,  shop  and 
roundhouse  problems.  Read  by  all 
officials  interested  in  the  repairs  or 
renewals  to  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock.  Monthly.  Average  circulation 
11.400       copies.  Member       Associated 

Business    Papers,    Inc. 

RAILWAY   SIGNAL  ENGINEER, 

Chicago 

Founded  1908.  Read  by  signal  en- 
gineers and  their  staffs,  signal  super- 
visors, inspectors,  tmaintainers,  fore- 
men, batterymen,  wiremen,  towcrmen, 
lampmen  and  grade  crossing  engineers. 
Monthly.  Average  circulation  5,500 
copies.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

THE    RETAIL   LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising  and  sales  service,  and  is  ft 
high  class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business     Papers,     Inc. 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  REPORTER, 
Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  influential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  as 
fourth  in  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919  the  REPORTER  carried  4.000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask 
for    A.     B.     C.     Report. 


THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

with  which  is  consolidated  THE 
SHOEMAN  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly; circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partments among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  manageiment.  Members 
of  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Business 
Press. 

TEXTILE   WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  miJl 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adver- 
tisers using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tract. Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,     Inc.       One     Time     Page     r«te, 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL    STOCKMAN   & 
FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  $:.oo 
per  year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in 
the  advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses 
of    a    publication." 

FARMER  AND  BREEDER, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  and  breeders  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory  —  southeastern 
South  Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa, 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwest- 
ern Minnesota.  Circulation  go, 000. 
Rate    50    cents    an    agate    line. 


MAGAZINES 


THE    MODERN    PRISCILLA, 

A  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework,  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  A  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  83%  »re 
mothers.  Over  9o'7(j  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence.     Rate    $4.00   per    line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  COURIER   NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation    tliis    year. 

THE  BRITISH  WHIG, 

Kingston,   Ontario 

Only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  city  of  25,000. 
April  average  6,424.  City  circulation 
3,950;  country,  r.474.  Carries  many 
exclusive  news  features.  14  to  22 
pages,  something  unique  in  newspaper 
annals,  daily.  Write  for  house  organ, 
"More    Pep." 


lumber  interest,  why  our  railroads 
exi.st  and  how  they  join  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  operation.  The  stor) 
of  our  by-products  must  be  instruc- 
tive, how  it  occurs  that  we  sell  glue 
and  where  goes  the  hair  and  the  di- 
verse channels  it  follows  in  supply- 
ing other  and  distinct  indu.stries.  In 
the  case  of  leather  we  hope  to  trace 
its  progress  from  the  tannery  through 
to  the  hands  of  the  maker  of  belting 
and  the  manufacturer  of  shoes.  We 
hope  to  tell  our  fellow-worker  just 
what  becomes  of  the  side,  or  back  or 
bend  that  he  fashions  with  such  care 
and  such  pride,  so  that  all  may  know 
why  our  famous  tannages  enter  so 
largely  into  the  making  of  the  finest 
shoes  and  belting  that  the  world  pro- 
duces. It  is  fine  to  have  the  news 
and  yiews  of  our  fellow-workers.  Let 
us  never  be  dry  or  too  serious  in  what 
we  may  say  of  each  other,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  our  magazine  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  help  to  us  and  it  must 
also  be  instructive." 

VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYES  TAKEN  SERIOUSLY 

".\nother  feature  is  the  iinportance 
that  we  place  upon  the  views  of  our 
men  and  news  of  steps  taken  to  in- 
sure safety  to  the  employes.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  our  hazard  inspec- 
tor: "I  find  that  this  magazine  is 
thoroughly  read  by  all  employes  or 
that  it  is  read  to  them  by  some  one. 
\\'hat  little  that  has  been  published 
on  'Safety'  in  this  magazine  is  pro- 
ducing ail  awakening  among  many 
employes  to  think  along  this  line.  At 
one  tannei-y-  recently  visited,  work- 
men have  made  suggestions  to  the  su- 
perintendent to  make  conditions 
safer.  The  superintendents  are  be- 
ginning to  take  an  inquiring  interest 
m  the  subject  which  I  know  is  due  to 
the  publication,  "Our  Views  and 
News.'  If  this  can  be  done  in  the 
Safety  movemient,  it  can  be  done 
along'  other  lines.  The  superinten- 
dents, foremen  and  workmen  have 
many  good  ideas  for  safe-guarding 
the  industry  from  accidents,  and  wish 
to  express  themselves  in  the  maga- 
zine. I  have  encouraged  this  desire 
and  I  expect  in  the  future  to  have 
their  co-operation  in  making  the  safe- 
ty column  one  of  greater  interest." 

Inspired  by  this  magazine,  there 
have  been  started  several  employes' 
clubs,  which  in  turn  have  formed 
baseball  teams  and  athletic  contests. 
We  are  planning  for  theatricals,  min- 
strel shows,  lectures,  etc.,  for  the 
coming  winter  and  also  arranging  for 
a  beneficial  association  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  club. 

We  feel  very  optimistic  in  regard 
to  the  future"  of  "Our  \'ievvs  and 
Xews"  and  we  know  that  it  has 
proved  its  worth  so  far. 
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Cut  Waste  From  Advertising 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

Except  in  rare  instance,  most  par- 
ticularl}-    among    department   stores 
and  specialty'  shops,  advertisers  have 
not   appreciated   the   value   of  their 
dealers'    windows.      For    the    most 
part    they    have    piled    merchandise 
and    price    tickets    indiscriminately 
into  the  window   without  much   re- 
gard   for    pleasing    effect.      If    the 
dealer    could    know    the    value    of 
g      harmonious    typography    and    illus- 
tration in  advertising,  and  also  know 
5       how   to   appl}-   this   advertising   skill 
to    his    window,   he    might    develop 
the    great    medium    which    he    pos- 
sesses.    The  dealer  is  incapable  of 
;      giving   his    window    the    attractive- 
ness, dignity,  and  effectiveness  that 
is  its  latent  possibility.  This  is  some 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done  b}- 
the    advertising    inan — by    aidvertis- 
ing    men    vv'ho    know    salesmanship 
and   merchandising   from    the   deal- 
er's or  the  retail  stand])oint,   which 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  salesman- 
ship that  clinches  the  whole  trans- 
action of  distribution,  by  selling  to 
the   consumer. 

When  one  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the     average     retail     merdiant,     of 
whate\-er  kind,   has  his  own   custo- 
mers— that  the  bulk  of  his  business 
is  "regular"  trade — and  that  transi- 
tory business    is    relative!}'   a    small 
part  of  the  total  business  done,  one 
will    recognize   that    the    retailer,    if 
he  can  be  made  a  salesman,  a  iner- 
chant,   and   an   advertiser  in   one   is 
a  highly  desirable  ally  to  any  adver- 
tising   campaign.      As    a    means   of 
tying   up   the   retail   merchant   with 
any  given  national  advertising  cam- 
paign,   what    is   more   obvious   than 
to  repeat,  in  a  broad  way,  and  with 
amplification,  if  necessar)-,  the  gen- 
eral  advertising  theme   and   displav 
used   in  national  advertising?     The 
advertising  man  certainly  cannot  do 
better    than    to    concentrate    on    the 
problem  of  development  of  the  deal- 
er. 

The  dealer's  place  of  business  is 
the    point   where   salesmanship   and 
advertising    should    logically    meet. 
To  develop  dealer  advertising  win- 
dow   display    and    other    branches, 
would   be    to   bring   both    salesman- 
ship and  advertising  closer  together 
— to    establish    a    contact    betv.een 
them    that    must    inevitably    travel 
through    the    individual    efforts    of 
both.      Advertising    will    thus    learn 
much    from    salesmanship — particu- 
larly  in    regard  to   sales   viewpoint. 
Also  salesmanship  will  learn  much 
from  advertising— particularh-  as  to 
how  to  use  this  great  force  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  its  own  work. 


Farm  Motors  Were  First 

Used  in  the 

Northwest! 


*  MorosEEo  f«„ 


Send  for  Copies  of  These  Books  if  You  Want  Information 
on  the  Market  for  Farm  Mofors  or  Equipment 


It  was  here  that  the  vakie  of  big 
mechanical  power  units  in  farm 
operation  was  first  demonstrated 

It  was  here  that  the  first  exten- 
sive sales  of  tractors  for  farm 
uses  were  made. 

It  was  here  that  the  farm  tractor 
industry  first  took  definite  form. 

From  its  first  beginnings,  power 
farming  has  developed  in  this 
territory  logically  and  steadily. 

Both  as  an  exponent  of  power  farming  and  as  a  medium  for  the  sale  of  power-farming 
equipment,  "The  Farmer"  has  kept  pace,  steadily  and  consistently,  with  the  growth 
of  the  industry.  It  has  from  the  first  been  one  of  the  leading  mediums  in  America 
for  the  advertising  of  automobiles,  tractors   and  allied  power-farming  tools. 

The  opportunities  of  this  Northwestern  sa  les  field  are  shown  in  four  booklets  which 

we  have  published.     They  are : 

The   Northwestern   Tractor   Market,  a   sun'ey   of  tractor 

.=ales   pos.^ibilities    in   this   territory. 
The  Motorized  Farm,  a  oompilation  of  a  year's  editorial 

discussions    of    power    farming    from    the    pages    of 

"The  Farmer." 
The  Motor  Truck  on  the  Farm,  a  county  census  of  motor 

trucks  in  Minnesota. 
Automohiles  in  Minnesota,  a  county  count  of  automobiles 

in  this  state. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  booklets  will  be  se  nt  to  any  applicant  who  is  interested  in  the 
power-farming  market  of  the  central  Northwest. 

The  Farmer  maintains  the  same  leadership  in  the  development  of  the  market  for  all 
other  farm  products  that  it  does  in  the  market  for  farm  power  equipment.  For  years 
it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  United  States  in  volume  of  advertising  in 
all  lines  of  merchandise  sold  to  farmers. 
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A    NATIONAL   MEDIUM 
IN  7,000   TOWNS 

A  NATIONAL  advertiser  recently  signed 
a  noncancellable  contract  for  more  than 
$125,000  worth  of  space  to  be  used  within 
twelve  months  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  mediums  for  national 
advertising  because  of  its  dominating 
power  in  a  territory  possessing  one-fifth  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  with 
a  population  double  that  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

WHY  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  scheduled 
as  a  '■  national  "  advertising  medium  by 
progressive  advertisers  is  explained  by  the 
Tribune's  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS.  One 
of  many  items  in  this  unique  publication 
is  a  list  showing  Tribune  circulation  in 
each  of  more  than  7,000  towns.  This  im- 
portant reference  book  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  selling  organization  if  requested  on 
business   stationery. 

K^THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST   NEWSPAPER  " 

Circulatiim  more  than  400,000  Dally,  700,000  Surda\ 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


THE  onl_\-  work  that  instantly  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 

Aims  to  list  all  mamifactuieis  irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription  patronage 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 
TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Published  once  a  year.  Used  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  import- 
ant  concerns    in   all    lines   thousands   of 

times  each  day  by  Purchasing  Agents,  Foremen,  Superintendents  and  others  having  to 

do  with  ordering  or  specifying. 

Circulation  80%  Domestic — 20^'c  Foreign.     Its  Circulation  is  99%  paid 

Ir  is  used  by  them  for  locating  sources  of  supply  as  instinctively  as  the  clock  is 
consulted  for  the  time  of  day.  Descriptive  and  other  advertising  matter  there- 
in automatically  comes  to  the  attention  of  buyers  at  the  important  moment  when 
they  are  interested. 

Costs  for  one  issue — Lasts  a  year  or  more 

Numerous  tests  with  "Keyed"  addresses,  etc., 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
APPROPRIATE  advertising  matter  in  one 
issue  of  Thomas' Register  averages  throughout 
the  year  as  great  and  as  continuous  returns  as 
the  same  space  run  every  issue  for  a  year  in 
weekly  or  monthly  publications. 

5980  Advertisements — 2315  Advertisers 
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Philadelphia 

The  third  largest  Market  in  the  U.  S. 
has    33,028    more   women   than   men 


When  you  consider  that  of  Philadelphia's  total  population  of  1,823,158  (within  the  city 
limits),  the  grand  total  of  the  female  inhabitants  numbers  928,093,  you  get  an  idea  of  its 
importance  to  manufacturers  of  Women's  Wear. 

If  you  are  a  shoemaker,  think  of  this  wonderful  concentrated  outlet  for  your  women's 
shoe  department. 

Frocks,  gowns,  underwear,  hosiery,  corsets,  millinery,  toilet  articles,  and  things  distinct- 
ly feminine  in  their  appeal  could  not  be  better  introduced  to  the  female  public  than  through 
this  waiting  market  of  Philadelphia. 

In  recent  months  the  number  of  women's  shops  in  Philadelphia  has  greatly  increased 
and  they  and  the  big  department  stores  are  all  doing  a  prosi^erous  business. 

No  trouble  to  get  distribution  here  if  you  will  tell  the  women  folks  of  Philadelphia 
about  your  goods. 

Dominate    Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  "nearly  everybody  reads" — 
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What  the  New  Railroad  Rates  Mean 
to  the  Nation's  Business 

Their  Promise  of  Real  Transportation  Service  at   Last 
Offset  Their  Threat  of  a  Skyward  Push  to  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

By  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


DAY  by  day  the  problems  beset- 
ting the  manufacturers  and 
ilistril}Utors  of  the  nation  as  an  after- 
math of  the  war  are  being  solved. 
First,  to  smooth  the  wa}'  of  transi- 
tion from  wartime  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, we  found  Europe's  demand 
for  our  ploughshares  as  avid  as  had 
been  her  demand  for  our  swords.  Fol- 
lowed a  gradual  throwing  off  of  the 
war  hysteria  that  had  unbalanced 
both  capital  and  labor  and  a  resultant 
increase  in  production,  which  was  our 
next  great  need  after  the  transition 
had  been  made.  Later,  we  began  to 
experience  the  effects  of  a  salutory 
reaction  to  high  price  levels  in  the 
shape  of  better  reasoned  and  thriftier 
buying,  an  influence  that  is  now 
working  powerful!}'  toward  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  of  con 
sumption  and  demand. 

THE  RAILROAD   PROBLEM 

But  throughout  all  these  ameliora- 
tive developments  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health  has  continued  to  be 
undermined  by  that  most  pernicious 
of  economic  diseases  —  demoraliza- 
tion of  its  transportation  system.  We 
found  the  men,  we  made  the  goods — 
and  then  the  railroads  failed  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  between  manufac- 
turer and  consumer.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  "demoralization"  is  put- 
ting it  too  strongly  is  recommended 
to  go  out  and  find  out  what  exasper- 
ated shippers  and  disappointed 
would-be  receivers  have  said — and 
are  still  saying — about  our  mutual 
nightmare,  the  Common  Carrier,  ^^'e 
organized  our  factories,  we  analyzed 
our  selling  problems,  we  laid  down 
elaborate  plans  to  "sell"  the  con- 
sumer on  our  goods,  we  won  the  con- 


sumer's favor  by  the  use  of  great 
volumes  of  advertising — and  found 
that  we  had  perfected  every  step  in 
the  selling  process  except  that  essen- 
tial one  of  moving  the  goods  to  where 
the  demand  was.  We  advertising 
technicians  quarrelled  about  such  fine 
points  of  phraseology  as  whether 
we  should  speak  of  "consumer  de- 
mand" or  "consumer  acceptance"  and 
found  that  it  was  no  theory  but  a  sad 
fact  that  made  it  "consumer  de- 
mand" ;  for.  while  our  railroads 
were  what  they  were,  the  consumer 
demanded  nine  times  to  accepting  or 
getting  a  chance  to  accept  once. 

A   NEW   EXPERIMENT 

On  April  1,  last,  the  government 
turned  the  railroads  back  to  their 
private  owners  and  we  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief,  unless  we  were  confirmed  in 
the  doctrines  of  government  owner- 
ship, and  said  "At  last  private  initia- 
tive will  straighten  out  the  tangle." 
F)Ut  it  didn't.  The  "Car  Shortage" 
headline  might  profitably  have  been 
cast  in  eternal  gold  so  continually 
and  consistently  did  the  newspapers 
find  use  for  it  on  their  front  pages. 
W'e  hounded  the  railroads  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  to  purchase  ade- 
quate equipment  and  they  answered 
that  thev  were  penniless  and  power- 
less. \\'hen  the  railroad  workers' 
unions  exacted  a  $618,000,000  in- 
crease in  wages  in  the  spring  we 
threw  up  our  hands  in  despair. 

This  week  we,  or  rather  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  us, 
decided  upon  a  new  experiment.  It 
was  announced  that  the  railroads 
were  to  be  allowed  to  raise  their 
freight  rates  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
dej)endent  upon  their  territorial  loca- 


tion. The  railroads  in  the  East  ob- 
tained a  40  per  cent  increase,  those 
in  the  West  east  of  the  Rockies  a 
35  per  cent  raise,  those  in  the  South 
and  those  in  the  Mountain-Pacific 
division  a  25  per  cent  raise.  At  the 
same  time,  passenger  rates  went  up 
20  per  cent,  excess  baggage  charges 
and  milk  rates  were  allowed  to  in- 
crease by  the  same  proportion,  while 
a  50  per  cent  surcharge  was  placed 
on  sleeping  car  and  parlor  car  tickets. 

"Blind  and  more  than  blind,"  as 
the  railroader  characterized  him,  the 
first  reaction  of  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor  to  this  announcement 
was  decidedly  pessimistic.  It  was 
stressed  that  these  increases  designed 
to  bring  in  approximately  a  billion 
and  a  half  in  additional  revenue  to 
what  we  had  been  calling  our  "crip- 
pled" transportation  system  would 
mean  such  dire  things  as  these : 

A  $30  additional  per  capita  ex- 
penditure a  year. 

A  boost  in  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  by  an  amount  somewhere  be- 
tween $4,500,000,000  and  $7,500,- 
000,000  annually. 

A  per  capita  increase  of  $9.75  to 
cover  the  change  in  the  freight  rates 
alone:  and  a  $4.75  per  capita  in- 
crease to  the  1,000,000,000  (statisti- 
cal) persons  who  use  the  railroads 
every  year. 

THE    FEAR    WAVE 

Walker  D.  Hines,  former  Director 
General  of  the  Railroads,  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  commodities  to  the  consumer 
would  be  fivefold  the  freight  rate 
increase.  It  was  remembered  that  he 
had  pointed  out  that  this  increase 
had  followed  in  manv  cases,  and  had 
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insisted  that  it  would  reach  lliis 
height  unless  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice acted  promptly  under  the  Lever 
act  and  prevented  the  producer,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer  from 
adding-  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
freight  rate  increase  in  each  case. 
The  increase  might  be  kept  down  to 
threefold,  he  had  said,  by  rigid  Gov- 
ernmental action. 

Mr.  Hines  was  shown  as  having 
instanced  that  in  1902,  when  the 
price  of  coal  was  taxed  10  cents  a 
ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
nperators  increased  the  price  25  cents 
a  ton  to  the  dealer,  who  in  turn  raised 
the  price  to  the  consumer  50  cents  a 
ton — a  fivefold  increase. 

PROMISING  BETTER  SERVICE 

Another  instance  cited  where  this 
precedent  was  followed  was  in  April 
last,  when  the  coal  miners  were 
granted  a  wage  increase  of  40  cents 
a  ton.  Immediately  the  operators  in- 
creased the  price  of  coal  $2  a  ton — 
a  fivefold  increase  to  the  consumer. 

Seemingly  the  only  consolation  for 
the  conscientious  advertiser  came 
with  the  belief  that  the  necessity  of 
jacking  up  his  prices  to  meet  this  in- 
crease in  the  selling  cost  in  the  face 
of  an  already  exasperated  consumer 
body  would  result  in  the  employment 
of,  and  the  demand  for.  better  and 
more  efficient  advertising  —  real 
selling  advertising — to  succeed  and 
wipe  out  some  of  the  half-hearted, 
perfunctory  or  flamboyant  stuff  that 
has  I)een  taking  up  good  space  under 
existent  "seller's  market"  conditions. 

Daniel  ^\"illard.  president  of  tlu 
ISaltimore  &  Ohio  road  obtained,  a! 
this  period  of  first  thought,  a  hearing 
that  was  polite  rather  than  attentive 
when  he  said : 

With  rates  and  charges  increased  tc 
provide  $1,500,000,000  additional  income 
annually  the  railroads  of  the  United  Statc,- 
will  have  the  long-waited  opportunity  ol 
Iiuying  new  equipment,  of  extending  serv- 
ice of  new  lines,  of  making  railroad 
securities  more  attractive  to  investors  and 
meeting  increased  wages. 

I  believe  that  the  decision,  instead  ol 
increasing  the  cost  of  living,  will  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  The  rate  derision 
will  bring  about  renewed  activity  in  the 
development  of  our  railroads  which  will 
he  reflected  in  the  movement  on  an  en- 
larged volume  of  business.  The  enlarged 
volume  of  business — the  ability  of  the 
roads  through  added  equipment  and  new 
branches  of  line  to  take  care  of  mort 
shipments— will  mean  a  greater  sujinly  tc 
the  market  and  a  consequent  lowering  ol 
prices. 

But,  as  this  note  was  taken  up  by 
others  w^ho  stood  apart  from  railroad 
interests  and  could  least  be  suspected 
of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  railroads 
there  came  a  period  of  second 
thought  and  a  very  different  set  of 
reactions. 


Many  were  helped  to  this  "second 
thought"  by  a  statement  made  by  W 
Jett  Lauck,  the  economist  who 
recently  presented  stati.stics  on  behalt 
of  the  railroad  employes  to  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  hi  this  state- 
ment, which  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity, Mr.  Lauck  said,  in  part : 

The  increase  in  freight  rates  should 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  prices  of 
the  vast  majority  of  things  which  the 
ordinary  consumer  purchases.  This  is  so 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  case  of  almost 
all  ordinary  commodities  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation at  present  is  such  a  negligible 
item  in  their  selling  price  that  an  increase 
of  even  40  per  cent  in  freight  rates  would 
be  an  unimportant  addition. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  clearly  when 
an  analysis  is  made  of  the  selling  prices  of 
almost  any  commodity  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  such  commodity. 
Thus,  in  the  average  household  budget, 
meat  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  expenditure,  the  average  family 
consuming  about  400  pounds  of  meat  per 
year. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  meat  in 
Eastern  cities  in  1919  was  about  21  cents 
per  pound  and  the  average  retail  price 
about  twice  this  much.  At  the  same  time 
the  freight  rate  per  pound  for  a  haul  of 
1,000  miles,  which  is  well  above  the  aver- 
age haul,  was  less  than  seven-tenths  of  1 
cent. 

Even  when  liberal  allowance  is  made  for 
the  other  transportation  costs  entering 
into  the  final  price  of  meat,  such  as  the 
hauling  of  the  cattle  to  the  slaughter- 
house or  the  hauling  of  feed  for  the  cattle, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  total  transportation 
cost  in  a  pound  of  meat  is  at  present  not 
over  two  cents. 

A  40  per  cent  increase  in  freights,  there- 
fore, would  add  less  than  1  cent  per  pound 
to  transportation  costs,  and.  at  the  maxi- 
mum, should  add  no  more  than  the  same 
amount   to   the  retail   selling  price. 

WHAT   SECOND   THOUGHT   REVE.ALEU 

The  pessimist  began  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  shield  ;  to  figure  on 
the  possibilities  of  increased  service 
to  him  that  might  result  from  the 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  increased  revenue  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  new  .and 
much-needed  equipment. 

Advertising  &  Selling 

has  sought  the  opinions  of  several 
prominent  executives  connected  with 
the  business  of  advertising  and  sel- 
ling to  learn  their  second  thoughts  on 
the  situation.  It  has  found  them  all 
optimists,  all  convinced  in  the  words 
of  P.  J.  Dougherty,  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company  advertising  depart- 
ment, that  "the  rate  increases,  if 
they  presage  a  period  of  better  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads,  presage  a  per- 
iod of  better  service  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  with  the  efifect 
of  improving  his  service  to  the  con- 
sumer, on  one  hand,  and  of  enabling 
him  to  profit  by  important  reductions 
in  his  inventory  on  the  other." 

These  points  were  brought  out 
more  fully  by  C.  W.  Foss,  Financial 


liditor  of  the  Rail7i.'ay  .  Ujc.  in  a 
statement  to  the  writer  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  possible  elYect 
of  the  rate  increases  on  commodity 
prices  was  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  certain  effect  of  increased 
railroad  efficiency,  through  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment,  on  shipper 
service.  An)-  action  taken  to  better 
existent  disrupted  transportation  con- 
ditions must  have  a  direct  beneficial 
influence  on  market  conditions,  Mr. 
Foss  declared,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  gains  in  revenue  to  follow 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's decision  will  be  expended  in 
equipment. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "better 
shipping  conditions  allow  a  (|uickcr 
turnover  for  the  manufactmer.  lie 
will  get  his  raw  materials  more 
(juickly  and  he  will  be  able  to  make 
speedier  and  more  frequent  deliver- 
ies to  his  dealers.  At  the  same  time, 
credit  conditions  will  be  more  fluid 
as  the  manufacturer  will  have  less 
money  tied  up  in  undelivered  raw 
materials  and  will  not  have  to  carry 
heavy  stocks  over  such  long  periods 
as  he  is  forced  to  at  present.  Fur- 
thermore, he  and  the  con.sumer  can 
figure  on  distinct  advantages  to  come 
when  improved  transportation  con- 
ditions will  enable  him  to  get  all, 
and  not  a  part,  of  his  commodity  on 
the  market." 

Mr.  Foss  cited,  in  this  instance,  the 
situation  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
California,  where,  on  a  recent  trip, 
he  found  canteloupe  growers  with  a 
12,000-car  melon  crop  on  their  hands 
and  only  6.000  cars  available  to  take 
it  to  the  markets — in  which  prices 
must  be  based  on  a  supply  just  half 
as  great  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
transpf)rtation  difiiculty. 

.\ii)S  TO  "good  will" 

In  addition  to  these  points,  the 
business  executive  must  remember 
the  eft'ect  of  delayed  shipments  and 
unfilled  and  unfillable  orders  on  his 
good  will  and  compare  the  hampering 
ham-stringing  conditions  of  toda} 
with  those  that  will  ensue  if  the  rate 
increase  serves  to  put  the  railroads 
on  their  feet  again  and  thus  to  enable 
him  to  give  the  service  that  he  is  cap- 
able of  giving  his  customers — nuist 
give  his  customers  if  he  desires  to 
keep  them. 

Finally,  if  the  rate  increases  are  to 
be  translated  into  heavy  expenditures 
for  equipment  by  the  railroads,  the 
business  man  cannot  neglect  to  take 
into  consideration  the  indirect  effect 
of  these  expenditures  on  business  in 
general.  The  two  or  three  point.? 
taken  up  above  trace  very  direct  in- 
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fluences  that  the  increase  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  producer  and  distributor.  There 
are  other  influences  quite  as  import- 
ant. 

All  lines  of  industry  related  in  an\ 
way  to  railroad  equipment  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  as  a  result  of  the 
rate  increase  granted  the  railroads. 
The  demand  for  men  is  expected  to 
afford  employment  to  thousands. 

Capital  expenditures  contemplated 
during  1920  by  106  railroads  of  the 
countrv  involve  a  total  of  more  than 
$700,000,000,  according  to  data  gath- 
ered by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  prior  to  April  5  last.  Of 
this  huge  sum,  $374,306,755  is  for 
Eastern  roads,  $75,979,272  for  the 
Southern  roads,  and  $272,259,725  for 
the    roads    in   the   Western    district. 


The  new  rates  should  multiply 
these  totals  in  1921,  multiplying  the 
country's  business  activity,  putting 
the  railway  equipment  firms  heavily 
in  the  advertising  columns.  The  ef- 
fect cannot  be  limited  to  any  one  line 
of  endeavor.  It  must  be  spread 
widely  over  the  country. 

Finally,  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
net  operating  income  based  on  figures 
for  the  three  years  previous  to  their 
taking  over  by  the  government  which 
was  given  all  railroads  asking  it  when 
they  were  turned  back  to  their  private 
owners  last  April,  the  government 
has  been  paying  out  about  $75,000,- 
000  a  month,  derivable  from  its 
revenues — from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  That  guarantee  extended 
to  September  1.  The  rate  increases 
ofifer  a  new  guarantee — a  guarantee 


that  the  government  is  behind  the 
railroads  in  any  effort  they  may  put 
forth  to  give  the  country's  industry 
efficient  service  once  more.  It  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  country's  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  may  sub- 
scribe to  without  reservations. 

The  new  rates  represent  an  experi- 
ment. Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of 
the  Raihvay  Age,  says  they  are  in- 
adequate. At  all  events,  they  do  not 
justify  that  first  wave  of  pessimism, 
the  frame  of  mind  that  saw  nothing 
but  "$30  a  day  additional  per  capita 
expenditure  a  year."  On  the  other 
hand,  they  justify  every  hope  that  to 
that  list  of  problems  in  the  solution 
of  which  the  essentially  sane,  sound, 
efficient  spirit  of  the  country  can 
report  progress  may  be  added  the 
"railroad  problem." 


Winning  National    Sales    for    a   Food   Family 

How  Ghiiaidelli's  Ground  Chocolate  Has  Led  a 
Line   of   Allied   Products   Into   Eastern   Mai'kets 


By  H.  A.  STEBBINS 

Chief   of   Copy,    Honig-Cooper    Company,    Sar 


THE  business  philosopher  of 
former  days  was  wont  to  swirl 
'round  in  his  office  chair,  cock  a  gim- 
let eve  at  you  and  deliver  himself  of 
this  time-tattered  maxim: 

"Young  man — the  trend  of  trade, 
as  of  Empire,  is  Westward." 

And — that  settled  it.  For  if,  by 
chance,  you  were  young  enough  and 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  busi- 
ness could  possibly  migrate  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  you  didn't  have  a 
chance  in  the  world.  Your  fate  was 
sealed  even  before  j'our  case  went 
to  the  jury. 

But,  remember,  that  was  years  ago. 
How  different  today !  For  exam- 
ple, it  doe^  not  strike  us  at  all  funny 
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GHIRARDELUS 

Ground  Chocolate 


Advertising    copy    that    is    intended    to    popular 
ize    ground    chocolate    for    all-purposes    use 


that  a  firm  in  Penobscot,  Maine, 
should  buy  from  a  manufacturer  in 
San  Francisco ;  or  that  a  New  Eng- 
land concern  should  condescend  to 
send  cross-country  for  its  needs.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  signal 
accomplishments  of  Modern  Busi- 
ness. It  has  focused  the  spotlight  of 
ridicule  on  so-called  business  truths 
that  harbored  more  nonsense  than 
wisdom. 

As  a  concrete  instance  let  us  take 
the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  of  San 
F"rancisco.  Founded  in  1852  by  D. 
Ghirardelli,  this  firm  has  steadily 
forged  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  business  institutions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since  its  in- 
ception it  has  manufactured  a  rami- 
fied line  of  products  embracing  con- 
fections, cocoa,  chocolate  coatings  for 
confectioners,  etc. ;  but  it  was  in  the 
early  70's  that  it  began  the  manu- 
facture of  Ground  Chocolate — the 
product  upon  which  it  has  since  con- 
centrated its  advertising  and  sales 
efforts. 

BROADENING    THE    MARKET 

Prior  to  this  time  chocolate  had 
not  been  sold  in  ground  form,  at 
least,  in  America,  and  to  Ghirar- 
delli's  belongs  the  distinction  of  its 
origination.  The  net  result  is  that 
today  Ghirardelli's  is  a  familiar 
household  word  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  has  ex- 
tended its  consumer-market  as  far 
east  as  Kansas  City.     This  has  been 


accomplished  not  only  because  the 
brunt  of  the  advertising  has  been 
focused  on  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  but  because  this  product 
gives  the  housewife  something  she 
cannot  get  in  any  other  way. 

A  man  of  large  business  vision, 
Mr.  Ghirardelli  early  realized  the 
value  and  potency  of  advertising  in 
fortifying  his  established  market  and 
gaining  new  ones.  He  saw,  too,  the 
necessity  of  capitalizing  a  name  ad- 
mittedly difficult  to  pronounce  for 
the  average  American,  who  may  ap- 
preciate the   musical   diction   of   the 
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Not    overlooking   the    chance    to    make    the 
jingle    so    that    the    idea    will    last 
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D.GhlrardelliCo. 
San  Franciico 


''''Come  on,  Dad,  /icrc''s  our  car'''' 

IT'S  the  pace  that  counts  in  the  race  today.     You 
need  energy — abundant  energy.     You  should  get 
it  from  the  food  you  eat. 

You  will  find  a  breakfast  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  a  reai 
energizer;  a  sustaining  food-beverage— not  a  temporary 
stimulant  that  merely  "props"  you  up  for  the  moment. 


Ghirardollfe  Ground  Chocolate 


the    idea    of    the    health-giving    qualil 
in    strong   picture   and   short 


akfast  cup 


Italian  but  who  may  not,  necessarily, 
be  able  to  pronounce  it  musically. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  use 
as  a  slogan,  "Say  Gear-ar-delly." 
This  primer-like  treatment  dissects 
the  name  in  piecemeal  fashion  for 
easy  assimilation  by  the  reader. 
What's  more,  it  has  proven  so  effec- 
tive in  actual  practice  that  this  slogan 
is  used  consistently  in  all  advertising 
— newspapers,  billboards  and  supple- 
mentary media. 

Another  consumer  angle  that  had 
to  be  properly  approached  was  this; 
Ground  Chocolate  is  a  thing  quite 
different  from  cocoa  —  although  it 
emanates  from  the  same  cocoa  bean 
The  public  had  to  be  taught  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two.-  The 
public  had  to  be  educated  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  as  a  food-beverage — and 
as  an  aid  in  baking  and  cooking ;  but 
primarily  as  a  beverage,  for  this  is 
the  day-after-day  use  that  this  ad- 
vertiser has  sought  to  inculcate  in 
the  mind  of  the  consumer-public. 

PUTTING  OVER  THE  PACKAGE 

Then,  too,  there  was  still  another 
phase  to  this  chocolate  question ;  a 
bulk-versus-package  problem  that 
has  been  solved,  in  great  measure,  by 


the  advertising.  The  average  woman 
was  accustomed,  naturally,  to  think 
of  ground  chocolate  as  hulk  choco- 
late— something  to  be  scooped  up  and 
weighed  out  for  her  while  she 
waited.  And  here  was  chocolate  put 
up  in  cans  to  protect  its  quality-con- 
tents and  to  protect  her  against  in- 
ferior substitutes.  This  explains  why 
the  phrase,  "in  cans  only,"  has  come 
in  for  considerable  exploitation  by 
this  advertiser. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.  is,  above 
everything  else,  a  consistent  adver- 
tiser. The  primary  media  used  are 
newspapers,  billboards,  wall  spaces 
and  street  cars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  product  of  Pacific  Coast  origin 
has  received  the  year-in-and-year-out 
advertising  that  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  has  been  given.  Its  ad- 
vertising has  continued  year  after 
year,  except  for  short-time  breaks 
due  to  abnormal  conditions.  The 
newspaper  advertising  is  discontin- 
ued during  July  and  August  of  each 
year  because  of  the  natural  decrease 
in  consumption  of  chocolate  during 
the  summer  months. 

As  the  merchandising  problem  of 
this  company  is  not  one  of  distribu- 
tion, the  Ghirardelli  advertising  has 
Ijeen  confined  largely  to  the  develop- 


ment of  consumer  interest.  The 
newspaper  advertising  of  Ghirar- 
delli's (ground  Chocolate  has  always 
been  notable  for  this  reason :  it  is 
thoroughly  attuned  to  the  trend  of 
the  day  and  tries  to  tie  up,  so  far  as 
is  humanly  possible,  with  the  mind 
and  mood  of  the  reader-public.  The 
dominant  newspapers  in  over  thirty- 
two  cities  from  San  Francisco  to 
Kansas  City — and  a  selected  list  of 
twelve  farm  journals — make  up  the 
schedule  for  this  advertising. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  news- 
paper advertising  of  this  product  is 
the  outdoor  advertising.  During  the 
past  few  years  this  phase  of  the  Ghir- 
ardelli publicity  has  dealt  primarily 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ghir- 
ardelli name.  Through  a  clever  pic- 
torial scheme  it  has  shifted  the  bur- 
den of  education  to  a  parrot  shown 
in  many  interesting  and  colorful  de- 
signs, each  one  having  as  its  basic 
thought  the  "Say  Gear-ar-delly"  idea. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  difficulty 
of  pronunciation  that  inheres  in  the 
name  itself.  The  use  of  the  parrot 
in  pictorialization  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  thought,  gaining  a 
great  publicity  that  would  otherwise 
not  have  come  from  a  matter-of-fact 
presentation  of  the  idea. 

The  street  cars  also  have  been  used 
to   emphasize   the    name   along   with 
the  education  of  the  consumer  in  new 
and  varied  uses  of  the  product.    Oc- 
casionally selected  theatre  programs 
and  other  subsidiary  media  are  used. 
\\'henever  this  is  done  there  is  a  tie- 
up  between  the  copy  and  the  medium. 
So    persistent    and    resultful    has 
been  the  advertising  of  the  D.  Ghir- 
ardelli Co.  that  it  has  been  enabled 
to  conduct  a  vast  annual  selling  at  an 
extremely   low  percentage    of    sales 
cost.     The    advertising    on    Ghirar- 
delli's   Ground    Chocolate    serves   as 
the  sales-vehicle   for  the  entire   line 
of    Ghirardelli    Products.      Needless 
to  say,  the  advertising  of  the  leader 
has   had   a   big   reflex   value   in   the 
sale  of  the  other  products.    The  sales 
work  is  done  through  a  limited  num- 
ber of  specialty  men  and  through  the 
usual     channels     of     distribution  — 
brokers  and  jobbers.     Consistent  ad- 
vertising is  relied  upon  to  maintain 
the  demand  for  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  in  each  individual  market. 
Thus,  the  D.  Ghirardelli  Company 
has  not  only  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of    Rudyard    Kipling's    oft-repeated 
phrase,    as    applied    to    modern-day 
merchandising ;   but  the  square  block 
of   brick   buildings   occupied  by  this 
manufacturer  in   San   Francisco  af- 
fords a  concrete  and  substantial  ex- 
ample of  the  efficacy  of  advertising 
in  stimplating  and   sustaining  a   de- 
mand for  a  worthwhile  product. 
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The  Part  Advertising  Has  Played  In  Developing 
The  Automobile  Industry 


Charm,  Beauty,  Reliability  and  Luxury  of  the 
Motor  Car  Have  Been  Well  Sold— "Utility" 
Should    Be    the    Dominant    Copy    Note    Today 


By  E.  C.  TIBBITTS 

rtising    Manager,    B.    F.    Goodrich    Rubber    Company* 


IN  making  these  statements,  1 
should  not  Hke  to  detract  one 
mmute  iota  of  credit  from  the  au- 
tomotive manufacturers  and  engi- 
neers. And  it  would  be  likewise 
eminenth'  unfair  and  brazenly  un- 
just to  rob  the  pioneer  builders,  Sel- 
den,  Duryea,  riaynes.  Ford,  \\  in- 
ton,  \\'hite  and  the  others  of  a 
single  thought  put  into  the  self-pro- 
pelled   vehicle. 

But  the  automobile  never  would 
have  won  its  way  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  millions,  never  would 
have  become  indispensable  to  our 
present  mode  of  living,  and,  conse- 
quently, would  not  have  been  de- 
veloped to  its  present  usefulness  if 
it  had  not  been  sold. 

HERALD    OF   THE    HORSELESS    AGE 

Advertising  sold  the  automobile 
when  it  operated  by  a  single  cyl- 
inder and  moved  as  silently  as  a 
threshing  machine  shrieking  for  lu- 
brication ;  sold  the  automobile  when 
horses  left  the  roads  at  the  sight  of 
it ;  sold  the  automobile  when  it  was 
stalled  about  two-thirds  of  its  run- 
ning time;  sold  the  automobile  in 
increasing  volume ;  sold  it  so  thor- 
oughly and  continues  to  do  it  so 
forcefully  that  the  man  without  a 
machine  to-day  otters  voluntary 
apologies  for  not  having  one. 

It  is  set  down  on  the  records  that 
the  firsit  horseless  carriage  sold  in 
America  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Allison,  of  Fort  Carbon,  Pa.,  on 
April  I,  1898.  (All  Fool's  Day  was 
the  right  time  to  buy  an  automo- 
bile in  this  era,  according  to  the 
popular  opinion.)  The  machine  was 
a  one-cylinder  Winton,  manufactur- 
ed in  Cleveland.  This  car,  by  the 
way,  was  equipped  with  Goodrich 
tires  made  of  sixteen  plies  of  fabric 
.with  a  tread  of  one  and  one-half 
inch  of  heavy  rubber.  Right  now 
more  than  eight  million  automobiles 
are  running  in  the  United  States. 
Authorities  forecasted  an  additional 
two  million  cars  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  1921.  Without  any 
other  word    from  me,  these  figures 

*The  material  in  this  article  was  presented 
as  an  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Managers'  Council  of  the  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers  .Association,  of  which 
Mr.    Tibbitts    is   chairman, 


are  enough  to  show  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  the  motor  car.  Now, 
listen  to  what  Albert  C.  Bostwick, 
voicmg  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  period,  had  to  say  for  the  au- 
tomobile in  1901,  three  years  after 
the  sale  of  cars  had  begun: 

There  is  no  automobile  on  the  American 
market  to-day  that  is  even  reasonably  reli- 
able for  general  roading.  What  1  mean 
by  this  statement  is  that  one  cannot  find  a 
machine  in  which  he  can  set  out  for  a 
twenty-five  or  fifty-mile  ride  with  a  fair 
certainty  that  he  will  reach  his  destina- 
tion on  time  and  in  good  condition. 

Danger  is  always  present  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  breaking  of  an  axle  x 
high  speed  or  the  bursting  of  a  tire  which 
may  wrap  up  into  the  wheel,  overthrow- 
ing the  entire  vehicle,  is  likely  to  mean  at 
the  best  broken  limbs,  and  the  worst,  loss 
of  life.  Weather  must  be  considered,  too. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  the  au- 
tomobile is  practically  out  of  commission. 
This  means,  in  northern  cities,  uselessness 
for  a  quarter  of  the  year. 

This  was  the  sentiment  that  the 
early  manufacturer  was  up  against. 
It  had  to  be  overcome.  It  was  over- 
come— not  in  the  manufacture  of 
cars,  but  by  advertising.  Pioneer 
cars  were  sold  in  the  face  of  ridi- 
cule and  transportation  systems  that 
offered  safety,  surety  and  depend- 
ability. It  was  done  by  advertis- 
ing, gentlemen ;  not  by  mechanics. 

I  hold  that  advertising  developed 
the  automobile.  It  sold  the  public 
the  automobile  in  its  crude  and  ir- 
responsible state.  In  selling  the  au- 
tomobile, advertising  led  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  car.  It  was  always 
in  advance  of  the  manufacture — 
kept  the  latter  pushing  to  keep  pace. 
The  manufacturer  delivered  the 
goods  because  advertising  awakened 
a  demand  for  his  product. 

No  product  involving  anywhere 
near  the  initial  cost  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfulK-  and  unixersally  sold  as  the 
autoi:iobile. 

No  product  that  has  ever  been 
placed  on  the  inarket  has  been  sup- 
ported and  boo.'^ted  by  such  a  vol- 
ume of  advertising  as  the  motor  car. 
Ever\thing  in  connection  with  the 
automobile   has   been   advertised. 

ACCESSORIES  OF   BASIC  IMPORTANCE 

Why,  accessory  advertising  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  car  advertising 
in  everv  respect.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting feature  and  serves  to  add  ad- 


ditional emphasis  on  my  contention 
that  advertising  developed  the  auto- 
mobile. When  any  new  improve- 
ment is  developed  or  perfected  that 
will  better  the  automobile,  it  is  sold 
to  the  public  first  and  the  manufac- 
turer has  not  been  slow  to  supply 
these  demands.  Advertising  has  de- 
veloped the  automobile  through  ac- 
cessories. 

A  review  of  automobile  advertis- 
ing will  show  conclusively  how  ad- 
vertising developed  the  motor  car  to 
the  high  plane  of  usefulness  it  holds 
l(jday.  First  it  sold  a  doubting 
public  the  reliability  of  the  auto- 
mobile, then  safety,  power,  comfort, 
utility,  economy,  beauty. 

In  the  early  days  and  years  of 
the  struggling  autoinotive  industry, 
when  the  automobile  was  a  cumber- 
some infant,  sputtering  at  life  and 
usefulness,  where  was  the  only  en- 
couraging note  that  went  forth  to  the 
prospective  buyer?  Was  it  in  the 
product  itself?  Those  of  you  who 
remember  the  ancient  one-lungers, 
wheezing,  choking  and  coughing 
spasmodically  will  say  not. 

Where  were  the  only  good  words 
said  about  the  automobile  we  knew 
as  a  machine  that  was  stalled  about 
two-thirds  of  its  running  time? 
There  was  only  one  place,  gentlemen, 
and  that  was  in  the  motor  car  and 
motor  car  accessory  advertising. 

PROOFS  OF  RELIABILITY 

How  was  the  reliability  of  the  au- 
tomobile established?  Did  the  manu- 
facturer go  out  and  invite  all  doubt- 
ers, and  they  included  about  every- 
body, to  come  to  the  factory  and  take 
a  ride  in  the  machine?  Obviously 
not.  Such  a  thing  was  impossible. 
He  turned  this  proposition  over  to 
the  advertising  man.  I  don't  believe 
they  had  advertising  departments  in 
those  days,  although  they  were  sadly 
needed.  Now,  what  happened? 
A\'hy,  reliability  runs  came  into 
vogue. 

Reliability  runs  were  really  only  a 
means  of  advertising,  attracting  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
the  automobile  would  travel  a  certain 
distance.  Following  reliability  ad- 
vertising came  the  speed  contests, 
demonstrating    that    the    automobile 
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Advertising  &  Seli.im 


Some  Lines   We  Might  Develop  in  Our  Foreign  Trade 


The  Congo  mi^ht 
show  lively   in- 
terest in   the 
more    colorful 
models    in 
bathing 
suits 


If  sufficiently 
porous    in 
structure,  the 
knitted    union 
Suit  would 
serve  the 


Observe  vvliat  efficiency 
methods,  coupled  with 
a.  trifling    change    in 
manuf  actvtre,   could 
do  for  the    tea  - 
picking   industry 


It  should  not  be 
hard  -to  sell  the 
Souili  Sea  Islanders 
the  fire  extin^'iisliei' 


AutoTnobile 
accessories 
in   Borneo 
present  a  rich 
opportunity. 
What  bcUe  of  any  land  could  resist    a. 
combination  necklace  and  train! 


^-^^^ 


Artist    Stanley    outlines    for 


exporting  potentialil 


was  a  safe  vehicle  at  high  speed. 

After  advertising  had  estabHshed 
the  reliabihty  and  safety  of  the  mo- 
tor car  in  the  mind  of  the  pubHc,  and 
it  was  a  real  task,  it  started  otT  to 
telk  people  what  they  wanted  in  an 
automobile.  Of  course,  the  public 
only  buys  what  it  wants,  but  the 
real  art  is  to  show  the  public  what 
it  wants  and  then  sell  it. 

Advertising  took  the  automobile,  a 
crude,  cumbersome,  complicated,  one 
and  two-cylinder  contraption,  and 
sold  it ;  sold  it  for  its  intrinsic  value  ? 
— well,  hardly. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
automobile  ads  appearing  about  the 
time  Mr.  Bostwick  said,  "There  is  no 
automobile  on  the  American  market 
reasonably  reliable  for  general  road- 
ing." 

Here's  one  from  the  Columbia : 
"Exclusive  design,  luxurious  ap- 
pointments and  the  most  perfect 
equipment  ever  installed  in  an  auto- 
mobile." Won't  you  say  that  the  ad- 
vertising man  was  leading  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  instance? 

Can  you  imagine  the  automobiles 
of  1903,  those  big,  untopped  cars, 
running  as  easily,  smoothly,  efficient- 
ly and  quietly  as  a  little  sewing  ma- 
chine?    Yet  this  was  announced  in 


1904:  "Tlic  Locomobile  runs  like  a 
little  sciving  machine." 

About  the  same  time  the  ads  tell 
us,  "The  Oldsmobile  goes,"  and  that 
"Mr.  Ford,  driving  his  ozvn  machine, 
beat  Mr.  IVinton  a  I  Grosse  Point 
track  in  1901." 

In  1903  we  encountered  this  sen- 
tence in  The  Motor  World:  "There 
is  scarcely  a  maker  who  zcill  not  iii- 
include  in  his  line  a  'touring  car,'  real 
or  so-called."  The  touring  car  in  the 
statement  was  honored  with  quota- 
tion marks,  indicating  that  the  idea 
of  motor  touring  was  brand  new. 

"A  sensation — the  Logan  climbs 
Vine  Street  Hill,  Cincinnati,"  we 
found  in  an  advertisement  appearing 
in  1905.  And  a  few  pages  after: 
"Haynes — the  only  roller  bearing 
motor  in  the  world." 

"Pierce-Arrozv  —  offers  $1,000  in 
prices  for  designs  for  motor  car 
bodies." 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  note:  "Ma- 
theson,  America's  finest  motor  car, 
self-starting  from  the  seat." 

"Elmore,  the  only  successful  self- 
starting  double  cylinder  car  in  the 
world." 

"Rambler — it  zvill  carry  you  over 
the  roads  as  fast  as  you  zvish  to  go, 
faster  than  the  law  allows." 


In  1910:  "Baker  Electric.  It's  a 
beauty  and  runs  as  still  as  a  mouse." 

"Hupmobile,  the  car  that  brings 
sunshine  to  five  thousand  families." 

"No  other  manufacturer  can  give 
what  Overland  gives  for  the  money." 

"The  new  Rambler  offset  crank 
shaft  enables  you  to  throttle  dozen  on 
high  gear  no  faster  than  a  man 
walks." 

In  191 5  we  find  that  the  automo- 
bile had  all  the  essential  working  fea- 
tures of  machines  of  1920,  and  that 
the  utility  of  the  car  was  the  domi- 
nant note  in  advertising.  This  is 
from  a  Pierec-Arrow  ad : 

The  motor  car  has  stepped  into  its 
place  in  the  complex  scheme  of  Ufe,  wid- 
ening the  scope  of  that  scheme  and  at  the 
same  time  becoming  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cessful working.  The  wider  life,  with  its 
liusincss.  sport,  society,  depends  upon 
transportation  from  place  to  place. 

Now,  we  enter  the  present  day. 
The  reliability,  comfort,  convenience,, 
utility  of  the  automobile  has  been  es- 
tablished. Now,  what  is  the  next 
step? 

NEW  ERA  FOE  AUTOMOBILE 

Well,  it's  the  biggest  step  of  all, 
the  step  that  I  venture  to  say  is  go- 
ing   to    make     all     the     remarkable 
growth  we  have  seen  in  this  miracle 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Multiplying  Demand  to  Meet  Growing  Output 

How  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Industry  Was  Saved 

from  Financial  Ruin  by  Employing   National  Advertising 

By  R.  R.  RANDALL 


THE  California  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers,  Inc.,  was  three 
years  old  on  May  1.  1920.  Today  it 
markets  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
dried  prunes  and  apricots  produced 
in  the  State  of  California,  which 
state  grows  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
prunes,  and  all  the  apricots,  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  This 
association  has  done  everything  and 
more  than  it  promised  to  do  for  the 
fruit  growers  when  it  came  into  being 
in  the  late  spring  of  1917. 

Yet.  a  year  ago  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc., 
was  face  to  face  with  a  calamity 
which  might  have  wiped  out  a  large 
part  of  an  industrv  representing  an 
investment  of  $225',000.000.  This  is 
the  story  of  how  national  advertising 
is  playing  its  part  to  help  avert  such 
a  disaster. 

First,  let  it  be  explained  that  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  cooperative 
association  of  8,000  California  fruit 
growers,  who  use  this  organization  as 
a  medium  through  which  to  market 
their  crops.  The  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  is  a  sell- 
ing unit  only.  It  does  not  own  an 
acre  of  orchard  land.  It  does  not 
grow  one  prune  or  apricot.  It  merely 
takes  the  primes  and  apricots  which 
its  grower  members  deliver  to  its 
packing  houses  and  sells  that  fruit  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  what  it 
considers  a  fair  price.  Every  cent 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  is 
returned  to  the  growers,  who  allow 
the  association  to  retain  5  per  cent  of 
the  gross  sales  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

ORGAXIZING    PRODUCTIOX    AXD 
MARKETING 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  the  dried  prime  and  apricot 
crop  was  sold  through  a  few  very 
powerful  fruit  packers  who  had  ob- 
tained control  of  the  marketing  of 
these  products,  and  to  whom  the 
growers  were  forced  to  sell  their 
crops  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  It 
was  the  helplessness  of  the  grower  as 
an  individual  in  the  hands  of  the 
packer  which  led  to  the  organization 
by  the  growers  of  their  own  selling 
unit,  the  California  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers,  Inc.,  in  the  effort  to 
keep  for  themselves  profits,  which  at 
their  expense,  were  enriching  the 
packers. 


The  men  who  sponsored  the 
formation  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apriot  Growers,  Inc.,  promised 
that,  if  the  growers  would  give  it 
their  support,  the  association  would 
guarantee  them  a  fair  market  price 
for  their  prunes  and  apricots.  They 
promised  to  stabilize  market  condi- 
tions, thus  insuring  a  ready  market 
for  each  year's  production.  They 
promised  to  make  prune  and  apricot 
acreage  as  valuable  an  investment 
for  the  farmer  as  his  other  agricul- 
tural holdings — and  all  these  prom- 
ises the  association  fulfilled. 

EXPAXDIXG     THE     INDUSTRY 

So  successful  was  the  association 
that  new  prune  and  apricot  acreage 
immediately  began  to  be  planted. 
The  farmers  were  quick  to  see  that 
such  acreage  was  protected  by  mem- 
bership in  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.  The  existence 
of  the  association  made  them  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  fair  profit  each  year, 
and  prune  orchards  became  worth  as 
much  as,  if  not  more,  than  other 
farm  land. 

It  was  estimated  last  Fall  that 
15,000  acres  of  prunes  alone  were 
being  planted  each  year  owing  to  the 
prosperitv  which  the  association  had 
brought  to  the  industry.  This  new 
acreage  would  begin  to  come  into 
bearing  by  1925.  By  that  date  the 
annual  crop  of  California  prunes 
which  now  runs  about  200,000,000 
pounds  was  expected  to  reach  close 
to  400,000.000  pounds.  With  such  a 
tremendous  production  and  the  de- 
mand remaining  stationary,  only  one 
thing  could  happen.  Prices  would  go 
back  to  their  old-time  starvation  level 
and  the  $225,000,000  valuation  placed 
on  the  prune  and  apricot  industry 
today  would  shrink  to  one-half  or 
one-third.  That  was  the  calamity 
which  success  threatened  to  bring  to 
the  prune  and  apricot  industry,  and 
which  national  advertising  was  called 
on  to  help  prevent. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  this 
problem  was  to  create  a  consumer 
demand  which  would  take  care  of  the 
gigantic  crops  due  to  be  marketed  by 
1925.  Of  course,  one  obvious  way 
of  building  a  greater  demand  for 
prunes  and  apricots  was  through  na- 
tional advertising. 

ADVERTISING    TO.  BUILD    DEMAND 

Advertising  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  association  is  getting  ready 


for  1925,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
way.  The  fact  that  the  association 
increased  its  sales  by  almost  12,000,- 
000  pounds  of  prunes  in  1919  in  the 
Canadian  market  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  the  other  foreign  markets 
which  are  already  being  developed  by 
the  association  in  England,  Sweden, 
Japan,  Australia  and  other  widely- 
separated  points  of  the  globe.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

Before  advertising  plans  of  any 
kind  were  prepared  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made  of  the  Ameri- 
can markets,  both  by  the  association 
and  by  the  association's  advertising 
agents.  The  success  of  the  orange 
growers  and  raisin  growers  already 
had  proved  that  fruits  could  be  suc- 
cessfully advertised.  It  remained  to 
find  what  were  the  selling  points  of 
prunes  and  apricots  which  would 
make  the  best  appeal  to  the  consumer 
and  thus  build  up  the  new  consumer 
demand  which  was  needed. 

The  first  obstacle  to  a  larger  de- 
mand which  advertising  was  ex- 
pected to  get  ou-t  of  the  way  con- 
sisted of  a  lot  of  foolish  notions  a 
good  many  people  held  about  prunes 
in  general.  Prunes  had  been  ridi- 
culed so  long  as  "boarding  house 
strawberries"  that  some  people  felt  it 
was  beneath  their  dignity  to  offer 
this  fruit  on  the  home  table.  Such 
ideas  had  to  be  dispelled  before 
prunes  would  be  acceptable  as  a 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  American 
family. 

TEMPTATION    IN    \    NAME 

To  batter  down  any  such  prejudice 
as  this  which  existed  against  prunes 
the  association  adopted  the  brand 
name  of  Sunsweet  under  which  it 
packed  only  the  most  carefully-se- 
lected prunes.  Pedigreed  prunes  may 
sound  a  bit  exaggerated,  but  that  is 
just  what  Sunsweet  prunes  were  in- 
tended to  be.  These  prunes  are  of  a 
standard  quality,  carefully  cured,  and 
it  was  upon  a  proper  advertising  of 
this  brand  name  as  a  guarantee  of  a 
uniform,  unvarying,  high-quality 
prune  that  the  association  counted  to 
overcome  any  apthy  to  prunes  in 
general. 

Another  false  notion  which  people 
have  held  for  years  is  that  the  only 
way  in  which  prunes  were  eatable 
was  as  stewed  prunes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  mighty  few  peo- 
ple who  knew  how  to  stew  prunes 
properly,  which   fact  gave  the  asso- 
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ciation  anotlier  angle  of  attack  to  be 
used  as  the  theme  of  an  educational 
series  of  advertisements  to  appear 
during  the  Sunsweet  campaign.  Aside 
from  stewed  prunes,  there  are  num- 
berless delectable  dishes  which  may 
be  prepared  from  prunes,  such  as 
prune  tarts,  rolls,  pies,  cakes,  salads 
and,  better  than  all,  prune  bread.  The 
latter  will  also  come  in  for  a  special 
hearing  before  our  first  campaign  is 
finished. 

The  first  pages  of  Sunsweet  adver- 
tising, appearing  in  the  December  is- 
sues of  the  most  influential  women's 
magazines  in  the  United  States,  were 
designed  solely  to  introduce  prunes 
and  apricots,  with  attention  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  Sunsweet  fruit  was 
the  highest  quality  which  could  be 
purchased  and  that  this  quality  was 
always  of  one  standard.  The  numer- 
ous replies  which  already  have  been 
received  from  this  advertising  seems 
to  have  more  than  justified  our  belief 
that  housewives  are  ready  to  use 
more  prunes  and  apricots  "not  only 
in  ways  they  had  done  for  years,  but 
in  many  new  ways,  providing  thev 
could  buy  standard  quality  fruit. 

Step  by  step,  Sunsweet  advertising. 
during  the  first  year's  campaign,  is 
trying  to  teach  the  consumer,  firsts 
how  to  prepare  simple  dishes  of 
prunes  and  apricots,  and  then  to  edu- 
cate cooks  to  the  fancier  desserts  and 
more  unusual  ways  in  which  prunes 
and  apricots  may  be  prepared  for  the 
table.  Toward  the  end  of  this  year's 
campaign  copy  will  be  run  based  on 
the  theme  that  prunes  are  one  of  the 
most  healthful  fruits  grown,  both  foi 
young  babies  and  adults. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  PRUNES 

Throughout  the  campaign  an  efl'ort 
will  be  made  to  educate  people  to  a 
knowledge  of  how  prunes  and  apri- 
cots are  grown  and  packed.  Most 
people,  I  suppose,  know  that  prunes 
are  a  species  of  plum,  but  there  are 
very  few  who  know  that  the  prune  is 
never  picked  from  the  tree  but  is 
permitted  to  drop  to  the  ground  when 
ripe  and  is  then  placed  on  wooden 
trays  and  dried  solely  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Man  has  less  to  do  in  pre- 
paring prunes  and  apricots  for  food 
than  any  other  food  product  I  know 
of.  Nature  alone  does  most  of  the 
work  in  this  industry  and  Sunsweet 
prunes  and  apricots  truly  live  up  to 
their  catch  line,  "nature  flavored 
prunes  and  apricots."  Our  national 
advertising  is  planned  to  do  its  part 
in  teaching  consumers  these  inter- 
esting facts  about  prunes  and  apri- 
cots. 

.  Costs  are  always  interesting  to  ad- 
vertising men  and  in  many  firms  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  the  cause 
of  more  dissension  than  almost  anv 


other  expenditure  on  the  budget. 
Five  per  cent  of  gross  sales  has,  I 
believe  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  average  adver- 
tising appropriation  among  the 
promment  food  advertisers  of  the 
United  States.  The  advertising  sche- 
dule for  the  first  national  campaign 
of  Sunsweet  prunes  and  apricots  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales 
for  this  year.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  Sunsweet  advertising  will  this 
year  cost  the  fruit  growers  only 
about  one  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound 
for  all  the  prunes  and  apricots  sold 
by  their  cooperative  association. 

There  are  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities in  the  advertising  of  dried 
prunes  and  apricots.  Prunes  are 
already  a  common  staple  in  thousands 
of  American  households — yet  they 
never  have  been  systematicallv  ad- 
vertised in  national  mediums'.  If 
millions  of  people  are,  today,  without 
the  aid  of  an  advertising  "campaign, 
eating  dried  prunes  because  thev  have 
found  them  a  wholesome  and  "tasty" 
fruit,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  millions  more  can  be  educated  to 
the  same  conclusion  through  well- 
planned  advertising  such  as  we  hope 
Sunsweet  advertising  will  prove  to 
be. 

^^'hile  dried  apricots  are  a  com- 
paratively new  fruit  so  far  as  the 
vast  majority  of  people  are  con- 
cerned, this  fruit  ranks  high  in 
health-giving  and  nutritive  qualities 
Once  people  are  educated,  with  the 
help  of  national  advertising,  to  an 
acceptance  of  this  fruit  there  is  nc 
reason  why  the  present  consumption 
cannot  be  multiplied  eight  or  ten 
times. 

The  present,  and  initial  Sunsweet 
campaign  only  serves  as  our  bow  to 
the  public.  The  1919-20  campaign 
was  meant  only  incidentally  to  build 
a  consumer  demand  for  this  year's 
crop — for  there  are  orders  in  oui 
hands  now  for  millions  of  pounds 
more  than  the  crop  will  yield.  Oui 
advertising  this  year  is  creating  a  de 
niand  for  crops  which  will  be  grown 
five  or  ten  years  from  now.  If  our 
present  advertising  establishes  the 
brand  name  Sunsweet  so  that  when 
that  name  appears  again  from  yeai 
to  year  it  will  be  easily  recogni'zed 
then  our  advertising  will  have 
achieved  its  purpose. 
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of  .\uii.  3  to  delegates  to  the  1920  confer-" 
encc  from  all  corners  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  guests  from  the  United  States. 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  John  R.  Raihom  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  responded  to  expressions 
of  good  will  toward  the  United  States 
with  speeches  setting  forth  the  spiritual  al- 
lance  between  Britons  and  Americans. 

Lord  Atholstan  presided,  and  with  him 
at  the  head  table  were  Viscount  Burn- 
ham,  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. GeoiTrey  E.  Fairfax  of  Aus'tralia, 
Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Quebec;  Lord  Apslev,  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  Hon.  A.  L.  Tas'cherean, 
Premier  of  Quebec;  Sir  Lomer  Gouin, 
Lord  Richard  Neville,  Sir  Robert  Bruce 
T.  W.  Leys,  C.  H.  K.  Curtis,  Robert 
Donald,  General  Sir  Arthur  Curric,  Sir 
Patrick  McGrath,  Fernand  Rinfrct,  R.  S. 
Ward  Jackson,  South  Africa;  Sir  Henry 
Drayton  and  Sir  Vincent  Meredith,  Bart. 

Other  guests  were  Melville  E.  Stone, 
g:eneral  manager,  and  Frederick  Roy  Mar- 
tin, acting  general  manager  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press;  Ogden  M.  Reid,  editor  of 
the  New  York  tribune;  and  C.  V.  Van 
.\nda,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


France  Back  to  Normal  Tariff 

The  new  order  on  prohibited  importa- 
tions, introduced  by  a  decree  published  in 
the  Journal  Offici'el  last  week,  virtually 
brings  France  back  to  its  normal  tariff. 
Twenty  articles  are  still  prohibited,  but 
the  new  decree,  unlike  its  predecessor  of 
.April  23  last,  allows  special  permits. 

The  prohibited  articles  include  fine 
pearls,  cut  flowers,  precious  stones,  cut 
stones,  except  those  for  industrial  use.  ein- 
broidcry,  small  clocks,  watches  and  ma- 
terial for  watches,  regulation  arms,  rifles, 
cartridges,  ancient  arms  for  collections', 
gun  carriages,  empty  war  cartridges,  pro- 
jectiles and  various  unfermented  juices 
from  which  wines  or  liquors  might  be  dis- 
tilled. 

The  customs  duties  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  super  tax,  but  bring  up  the  percentage 
of  protection  to  pre-war  rates  on  goods 
which  have  greatly  increased  in  value. 


Imperial   Press   for  World   Peace 

.\  great  world  conference  in  which  the 
press  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  would  exert  a  beneficial  and  far- 
reaching  influence  for  univcrs-^I  neac;- 
was  the  ideal  set  before  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  by  Lord  .\tholstane,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Montreal  Star,  at  a  banquet 
given  by  him  in  Montreal  on  the  exening 


Use  697,290  Tons  of  Newsprint 

.American  newspapers  consumed  697,290 
tons  of  paper  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1920,  or  an  average  of  1,394,580  tons 
annually,  according  to  a  re\iew  of  the 
paper  situation  just  made  public  by  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission. 

Current  prices  for  newsprint  paper 
jumped  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  hundred 
pounds  during  the  year  from  July,  1919, 
to  June,  1920,  the  review  shows.  Con- 
tract prices  were  boosted  from  $3.50 
to   $4.75   for   the    same   period. 

Canada  and  Sweden  are  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  American  market 
for  newsprint,  imports  from  those  coun- 
tries increasing  considerably  over  those 
of  last  year.  Exports  of'  paper  from 
the  L"nited  States  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline over  1919,  owing  to  the  almost 
continuous  shortage  in  this  countrv.  Ar- 
gentina, China,  Cuba  and  Brazil'  were 
the  principal  countries  importing  paper 
from  the  LInited  States. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  standard 
newsprint  paper  by  the  Metropolitan 
dailies,  being  between  one-half  and 
three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  annually, 
increased  21  per  cent  over  the  consump- 
tion for  1018. 
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Control    of   Distribution    and    Human    Relations 

A    Science    Which    Operates    Upon    Executives    and 
Employes  Alike  Is  Building  Permanency  In  Marketing 

By  L.  V.  ESTES 


President,    L.    V.    Kstes,    Incorporated,    Industrial    Engineers 


THE  GOAL  toward  which  we  are 
striving  when  we  take  part  in 
the  tasks  of  the  industrial  world  is 
the  health,  wealth  and  happiness  of 
each  and  every  individual.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  reaching  it 
depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  things 
that  everyone  needs.  To  accomplish 
this,  both  production  and  distribu- 
tion must  be  efficiently  aod  justly 
carried  on,  if  everyone  is  to  have  a 
chance  of  obtaining  what  he  has 
a  reasonable  right  to  hope  for. 

The  relations  between  the  various 
classes  who  have  a  part  in  the  work 
of  industry  will  never  approach  a 
satisfactory  state  unless  some  mea- 
sure, at  least,  of  this  result  is  at- 
tained. Business  executives  are  cer- 
tainly a  vitally  important  element  in 
attaining  this  efficiency  which  can 
never  be  really  reached  vmless  they 
accomplish  their  work  in  a  more 
satisfactory  and  thorough  manner 
than  they  usually  do  at  present. 

The  function  of  the  industrial  en- 
gineer is  to  assist  the  business  execu- 
tive in  his  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  which  come  before  him  for 
solution,  bringing  as  he  does,  thor- 
ough training,  wide  experience,  fami- 
liarity with  both  principles  and 
methods,  and  the  time  to  concentrate 
on  the  problems  in  hand.  It  is  not 
the  fimction  of  the  industrial  engi- 
neer to  authorize  policies  for  the 
company  he  is  serving,  but  he 
should  counsel  in  the  formulation  of 
those  policies.  Once  these  policies 
are  decided  upon — and  policies  must 
be  chosen  with  great  care  if  a  com- 
pany is  to  be  successful — it  is  his 
duty  to  aid  the  management  in  pro- 
viding the  means  for  ptitting  those 
policies  into  effect. 

0RGANIZ.\TI0N    THE    PRIME    FACTOR 

It  has  usually  been  found  that  the 
fundamental  basis  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  policies  lies  in  the 
adequate  organization  of  the  busi- 
ness. An  organization  is  like  the 
framework  of  the  body,  the  means  by 
which  the  body  is  supported.  If  the 
business  is  not  adequately  organized, 
there  is  no  good  way  for  putting  the 
policies  that  have  been  decided  upon 
into  effect,  and  the  executive  control 
of  the  business  is  weak  or  lacking 
altogether. 

The  control  of  the  production  side 
of  the  business  has  been  the  field  in 


Distribution 

rHIl  vitul  part  that  industrial  ciiyi- 
nccrini/  plays  in  sinoothincj  out  the 
tangles  in  distribution  and  liunian 
relations  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
article.  The  uritcr  seeks  to  point  the  zvay 
to  those  manufacturers  who  are  encoun- 
tering obstacles  due  to  changing  physical 
and  economical  conditions. 

To  obtain  distribution  for  manufactured 
wares  is  not  enough,  according  to  Mr. 
Estes.  That  distribution  should  be  con- 
trolled— made  permanent,  so  that  the  labor 
thus  performed  may  not  have  to  be  done 
all  over  again. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  indus- 
trial engineering  to  distribution,  through 
careful  analysis  of  problems,  the  uriter 
contends,  will  produce  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

—THE  EDITOR. 


which  down  to  the  present  the  indus- 
trial engineer  has  done  the  best  work. 
He  has  provided  the  means  for 
balancing  the  capacity  of  the  factory 
against  the  calls  that  are  made  upon 
it  in  the  shape  of  sales.  He  has 
developed  methods  of  purchase  con- 
trol, production  control,  the  routing 
of  work  through  the  factory,  the 
scheduling  of  it  for  certain  definite 
dates,  the  shipping  of  the  goods  at 
predetermined  times,  and  cost  statis- 
tics. All  this  work  has  been  a  matter 
of  applying  certain  definite  principles 
to  the  various  phases  of  manufac- 
turing. 

FIXING    PRICE    STANDARDS 

The  industrial  engineer  first  analy- 
zes the  problem  that  is  before  him, 
and  finds  out  just  what  he  is  going 
to  have  to  work  with.  He  eliminates 
the  unnecessary  elements  and  care- 
fully measures  the  ones  that  he  ex- 
pects to  use,  perhaps  developing  some 
new  ones.  He  arranges  these  ele- 
ments in  the  sequence  that  will  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  and 
then  he  standardizes  them.  By  ap- 
plying this  procedure,  in  various 
ways,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  the 
control  of  production  within  the 
grasp  of  the  executive. 

The  complete  and  thorough  control 
of  production  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  management,  aided  by  the  in- 
dustrial engineer,  before  the  question 
of  adjusting  wages,  setting  rates,  and 
providing  incentives  is  undertaken, 
for  if  this  is  not  done,  unsatisfactory 
results  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  adequate  regulation  of  wages  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  satisfac- 


tory relations  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  matter  of  wages  and  incentives 
is  one  that  has  caused  an  infinite 
amount  of  difficulty  to  most  manu- 
facturers because  they  have  not  un- 
derstood the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that,  for  any  particular  com- 
pany, the  maximum  selling  price  for 
its  product  is  fixed  with  greater  or 
less  rigidity  by  market  conditions, 
unless  the  article  is  a  monopoly.  The 
maximum  cost  price  is  limited  to 
about  the  same  degree  by  the  fact 
that  the  ris>k  involved  is  discounted 
at  a  certain  rate.  Hence  the  mini- 
mum return  on  the  investment  over  a 
period  of  years  is  more  or  less  fixed. 
The  amount  of  that  return  must  be 
divided  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
subtracted  from  the  selling  price  of 
each  and  every  article  produced.  This 
gives  us  our  maximum  cost  price  of 
the  article.  The  base  wage  is  one 
that  is  fixed  for  any  community  by 
the  standard  of  living,  the  custom  for 
that  kind  of  work,  and  the  competi- 
tive conditions  of  the  moment. 
Somewhere  between  the  iita.vimum 
east  price  and  the  base  zvage  must  be 
found  the  money  for  paying  incen- 
tives to  the  men  as  well  as  provide 
for  materials  and  the  burden  cost  of 
running  the  business. 

The  gains  from  economies  in  pro- 
duction may  be  divided  in  several 
ways  and  among  several  groups. 
Larger  dividends,  an  increased  wage 
to  labor,  increased  salaries  to  man- 
agers, a  lower  price  to  the  public  or 
wastes  in  distribution  may  absorb 
the  savings  effected  in  the  production 
side  of  the  business.  All  except  the 
last  confers  a  benefit  upon  society  in 
general,  and,  if  the  partition  is  made 
with  justice  and  fairness,  it  will  aid 
materially  in  reaching  the  goal  that 
we  have  in  view.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  gain  made  in  the  field  of 
production  is  lost  through  inadequate 
ways  of  distribution.  This  leaves 
little  for  providing  incentives  or  in- 
creasing wages. 

GOVERNING    COSTS    AND    PRICES 

Costs  of  distribution  mount  unrea- 
sonably simply  because  there  are 
means  for  paying  them,  and  not  be- 
cause their  increase  brings  any  com- 
mensurate return.  L^nprofitable  lines 
of  goods  are  forced  on  the  business 
because  they  may  be  easier  to  sell 
than  the  more  profitable  lines.     The 
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More  space  has  been 
used  for  Chesterfield 
advertising  in  CoUier^s 
than  in  any  other 
general  publication. 
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Inirdeii  of  carrying  these  wastes  is 
loaded  onto  the  profitable  lines  which 
are  made  in  this  way  to  carry  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

All  this  results  in  increased  cost  of 
the  goods  to  the  constuuer  and.  as 
each  time  the  goods  are  handled  a 
certain  percentage  is  added,  the  final 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  gain  made  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  men  who  make 
the  goods  form  a  large  part  of  what 
we  call  the  public — the  people  who 
buy  and  consinue.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, all  that  is  produced  by  industry. 

A  gain  is  made  in  the  producing 
side  of  the  business  and,  as  result 
some  small  money  increase  in  wages 
is  made  to  the  workers.  Because  of 
the  wastes  in  distribution,  however, 
the  workers  find  that  the  increase  in 
money  wages  is  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  real  wages  that  they 
are  receiving;  in  other  words,  the 
money  that  they  receive,  will  not  buy 
as  much  as  the  wages  they  received 
at  some  time  previous.  A  single  ex- 
ample will  illustrate  the  point  very 
effectively. 

A  certain  soldier  had  a  position  be- 
fore the  war  where  he  received 
$18.00  per  week.  \\'ith  a  week's 
wages  he  could  buy  a  suit  of  clothes. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
former  situation  and  was  paid  $27.00 
a  week,  a  gain  over  his  former  wage 
in  money  value  of  50  per  cent,  which 
surely  looks  like  a  substantial  in- 
crease. He  found,  however,  that  he 
could  no  longer  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  bought  be- 
fore with  his  week's  wages.  Actually 
he  was  a  loser,  not  a  gainer  by  the 
changed  conditions,  which,  though 
they  had  increased  his  nominal  wage 
50  per  cent,  had  actually  decreased 
his  real  wage.  It  is  perfectly  nattiral 
that  labor  under  these  condition- 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  its  present 
conditions,  and  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  is 
clamoring  for  an  increase  in  base  pay 
What  we  need  is  the  application  ot 
the  same  principles  to  distribution 
that  the  industrial  engineer  has  al- 
ready applied  to  the  problems  of 
production.  They  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  careful  and  accuratt 
analysis  of  the  problems  to  find  out 
of  just  what  it  is  composed,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  unnecessary  elements 
the  careful  measurement  of  the  ones 
that  are  retained,  the  putting  of  them 
together  in  a  way  that  will  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results  and  the 
standardization  of  those  results  that 
the  labor  once  performed  may  not 
have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  This 
will  form  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
control  of  distribution  such  as  is  at- 


tained  by    some   concerns   along   the 
lines  of  production. 

What  we  want,  and  what  we  must 
have,  if  we  are  to  attain  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  goal  that  we  have  set 
before  ourselves,  is  real  control  of 
distribution  as  well  as  of  production. 
\\'ith  real  control  of  distribution,  the 
things  will  be  produced  that  are  really 
needed,  for  they  are  the  ones  that 
should  be  and  will  be  sold.  With  real 
control  of  distribution,  the  costs  of 
distribution  will  be  reduced  so  that 
a  saving  in  the  cost  of  prodtiction 
will  not  be  dissipated  in  inefficient 
methods  of  distribution  based  on 
faulty  principles.  With  real  control 
of  distribution,  it  will  be  possible  to 
divide  ec|uitably  the  fruits  of  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization among  the  several  groups 
that  have  had  a  part  in  producing 
them. 

RE.-\L    CONTROL    OF    DISTRIBUTION 

Labor,  management,  capital,  and 
the  public  will  all  benefit,  and  since 
labor  makes  up  the  largest  single 
group  of  the  public,  it  will  naturally 
benefit  the  most.  Just  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  business  executive  to 
take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain 
and  maintain  control  of  production, 
so  it  is  also  his  duty  to  obtain  and 
then  maintain  control  of  distribution 
that  our  goal — health,  wealth,  and 
happiness  for  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual, and  mutually  satisfactory 
relationships  may  be  attained. 


paper,  rubber,  -wood,  meats  and  wool  all 
show  big  increases.  In  exports  the  cnief 
increases  were  in  animals,  wood,  rubber, 
pulp,  textiles,  paper,  skins,  wheat  and 
grains. 


Specialty     Manufacturers    Complete 
Convention    Plans 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Adverlising 
Specialty  Manufacturers  will  tie  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  September 
27,  28.  29  and  30,  inclusive.  This  associa- 
tion is  constantly  growing  and  increasing 
its  scope  of  activities  in  line_  W'ith  the 
steady  growth  of  the  use  01  advertis- 
ing specialties  and  the  program  will  fol- 
low in  line  this  year  by  having  added  in- 
terest and  importance.  Speakers  of  prom- 
inence in  the  advertising  field  and  busi- 
ness world  in  general  have  been  invited 
and  acceptances  in  many  cases  are  assured. 
The  regular  exhibit  of  calendars  and  ad- 
vertising specialties  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  and  indica- 
tions point  to  a  larger  and  more  vared 
display  than   ever  before. 


Talbot    to    Publish    "Corn    Belt 
Farmer" 

Paul  B.  Talbut,  formerly  adverti'^ing 
manager,  has  purchased  the  Corn  Belt 
Fanner,  published  in  Des  Aloines,  la.,  and 
becomes  its  publisher  in  succession  to 
Harry  B.  Clark,  who  remained  in  the  mil- 
itary service  alter  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  now  holds  a  major's  commission,  ilr. 
Talbot  became  affiliated  with  the  Corn  Belt 
Farmer  in  1913,  a  year  after  it  was  found- 
ed. During  his  seven  years'  connection 
with  the  paper  he  has  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  circulation  manager,  business 
manager  and  advertising  manager  at  vari- 
ous periods,  and  since  May,  1917,  when 
Major  Clark  entered  the  service,  has  had 
full  charge  of  all  departments.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Major  Clark  retains  a  small 
financial  interest  in  the  paper. 


Canadian  Trade  With   U.   S.  Increased 

In  trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30.  showing  a  favoralde  bal- 
ance of  over  $66,000,000.  Canada's  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  increased 
$165,000,000.  Exports  increased  $49,000.- 
000.  In  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Dominion's  imports  increased  $102,000,000. 
Exports  decreased  $108,000,000.  The  total 
trade  totals  given  are :  Exports,  $1,276,- 
311.542;   imports,   $1,210,204,323. 

Canadian  imports  show  an  TncT^ase 
from  nearly  all  countries,  notably  those 
which  are  sugar-producing.  Imports  from 
Cuba  increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $28,- 
000,000.  Imports  of  furs,  chocoTate.  su- 
gar, cotton,  hides,  leather,  iron  and  steel, 


Pearson    With    Associated    Advertising 

Earle  Pearson,  known  in  the  advertis- 
ing field  through  his  connection  for  two 
years  with  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  as  secretary,  has  just  become  easitern 
advertising  manager  of  Associated  Adz'er- 
tisini/.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  he 
has  been  head  of  the  department  of  pro- 
motion of  the  Centenary  Conservation 
Commitlte  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


Iowa   Publishers   Buy    Paper   Plant 

Negotiations  whereby  the  W'ardw^ty 
Paper  Company  of  Fort  Madison, 
la.,  becomes  the  property  of  a  syndicate  of 
Iowa  newspaper  men  were  comeplted  last 
week.  Paul  S.  Junkin,  publisher  of  the 
Fort»  Madison  Daily  Democrat,  headed  the 
syndicate  which  bought  the  mill  from  the 
Montgomery  Ward  Company  of  Chicago, 
The  consideration  was  not  made  public. 

.\ssociated  with  Mr.  Junkin  in  the  pur- 
chase were  a  number  of  Iowa  newspaper 
men  w'ho  are  interested  with  him  in  Iowa 
daily    and    weekly    newspapers. 

The  new  firm  plans  to  install  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper, 
which  will  be  made  in  addition  to  th; 
waxed  paper  which  is  now  being  maele  ju 
the  plant.  It  is  also  planned  to  change  tiie 
name  and  to  incorporate. 

Music    Publishers    Sued 

Irving  Berlin,  Leo  Feist  and  other  of- 
ficers of  seven  music  publishing  corpor- 
ations in  Xew-  York  were  charged  with 
violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  in 
an  equity  suit  begun  this  week  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  defendants,  it  was  al- 
leged, controlled  80  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able copyrighted  songs  used  by  manufac- 
turers of  phonographs,  player  piano  rolls 
and  other  musical  reproducing  instru- 
ments and  fi.xed  prices  at  which  the  rec- 
ords on  rolls  were  sold  to  the  public. 


Herndon-Johnson     Company     Places 
Accounts 

The  Herndon-Johnson  Company,  adver- 
tising company  of  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  will 
shortly  place  copy  with  daily  newspapers 
and  farm  papers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
for  the  southwestern  division  of  the  Alex- 
ander Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  of 
ready-cut  and  sectional  unit  houses.  This 
agency  is  at  present  placing  advertising 
for  the  Texas  Motor  Car  Company  with 
102  southwestern  papers. 
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The  Candy  Business 
and  the  Sugar  Shortage 

Commenting  upon  a  statement  con- 
tained in  a  news  report  on  the  candy  busi- 
ness, published  in  the  July  17  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  to  the  effect  that 
most  of  the  excess  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  "is  in  the  form  of 
candv  and  soft  drinks,"  Paul  J.  Manda- 
bach,  editorial  director  of  Confectionary 
Mcrchandidiiy,  writes : 

"Wc  proudly  admit  that  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  sugar  in 
the  world,  but  we  do  most  emphatically 
contradict  your  statement  that  most  of 
this  excess  consumption  is  in  the  form 
of  candy  and  sweet  drinks.  This  is  con- 
clusively proven  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  consumption  is  found 
as  follows  :  Candy,  10  percent ;  other  in- 
dustries, 20  per  cent;  and  household  use, 
70  per  cent. 

"Candy  before  the  war  used  onlv  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country;  while  actual  statistics  for  the 
early  part  of  1920  are  not  yet  available,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  indusitry  has  used 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar 
supply.  The  bulk  of  this  sugar  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  candy  served  as  a  vehicle 
of  the  marketing  of  more  than  its  weight 
in  other  food  stufts.  Grouping  for  the  sake 
of  our  argument  both  confectionery  and 
other  industries  (which  takes  in  the  jelly 
people,  etc.),  the  total  of  this  combined  is 
but  30  per  cent,  while  the  household  use 
is  70  per  cent.  Surely  in  the  face  of 
these  figures  the  confectionery  soft  drink 
industries  are  not  using  'most  of  the  sugar 
as  excess  consumption.' 

"As  to  the  coming  of  prohibition  we,  in 
the  confectionery  business,  know  that  it 
has  not  radically'  increased  the  sale  of 
candy.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent  increas- 
ed the  sale  of  soft  drinks.  Even  in 
states  where  prohibition  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  3'ears  there  has  been,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  sale  of  candy.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  statement  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act,  who 
publicly  declare  that  the  United  States, 
generally  speaking,  is  wetter  now  than  it 
was  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment — 
that  in  every  large  city  the  cafes  and 
saloons  are  dispensing  more  liquor  and 
beer  than  ever  before — then  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  money  is  be- 
ing spent  for  liquor  now  than  in  the  old, 
wide-open  days.  The  impression  that  the 
candy  trade  is  inheriting  the  large  simi 
formerly  spent  for  liquor  is  erroneous. 
The  money  that  was  formerly  spent  for 
alcoholic  drinks  is  either  being  spent  for 
alcoholic  drinks  now  or  is  being  devoted 
to  various  purposes,  payment  for  homes, 
schools,  clothing,  furniture,  savings,  etc. 
Candy  has  had  no  more  than  its  share  if 
as   much. 

"Another  important  item  is  the  great 
amount  of  confectionery  that  is  being  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Candy  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  abroad, 
as  shown  in  figtires  published  by  the  sta- 
tistical department  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  in  Washington.  The  ex- 
ports of  confectionery  from  the  United 
States  in  1919  amount  to  $12,305,082,  which 
is  ten  times  the  amount,  $1,225,928  for 
1918. 

"As  to  Hhe  retail  sale  price  of  confec- 
tionery, candy  is  one  item  that  has  ad- 
vanced less  than  the  majority  of  other 
items  sold  at  retail  to-day.    Hundreds  and 


hundreds  of  products  have  soared  200  per 
cent,  300  per  cent,  400  per  cent  and  some 
1,000  per  cent,  and  many  ingredients  that 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  candy  have 
advanced  to  such  proportions.  We  are 
unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  confec- 
tionery products  being  advanced  more 
than  100  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  con- 
fectionery sold  has  advanced  but  50  per 
cent." 


Bankers    Give    Convention    Plans 

E.  T.  Meredith  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  will  be  the  principal 
speakers    at     the    annual     convention     of 
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the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  October  18  to  22.  Other  speakers 
include  George  Woodruff,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Joliet,  111. ;  Fred  I.  Kent, 
vice  president  Bankers'  Trust  Company, 
New  York;  Fred  Ellsworth,  retiring 
president  of  the  Financial  Advertisers' 
Association  and  vice  president  of  the 
Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  New 
Orleans,  and  Joseph  H.  Durfee,  presi- 
dent, United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   

New    Dallas   Agency 
The  Ely  Advertising  .Agency  has  been 
established    at    1303    Elm    street,    Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Have  You  Ever 
Missed  Them? 

Ahiiost   any   bird   in   any   flock 
can  be  overlooked 


How  about  your  advertisements? 

—A.  J.  K. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Experiences  In   Sales  Cooperation 

How  the  Kidd-Bossinger  Hardware  Co.,  of  Little  Rock, 

Ark.,  Obtained  Distribution  In  the  Face  of  Difficulties 

By  C.  E.  McDANIEL  AND  A.  S.  LEE 


IN  too  many  cases  there  is  not  the 
proper  co-operation  between  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments 
The  sales  manager,  and  especially  the 
salesmen,  do  not  understand  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  the  advertising 
campaign  and,  too  often,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  with  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  advertising,  the  im- 
portance of  the  salesman  decreases 
But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

The  average  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine advertising  campaign  is  purelv 
educational  in  character — being  more 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest 
in  the  article  or  line  to  be  sold.  But 
such  advertising  must  be  followed  up 
by  aggressive  personal  selling  efforts 
if  the  advertiser  would  reap  the 
maximum   benefits    from   his   adver- 


Keeping    Up    With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


The  TIMES  is  the 
only  Washington 
daily  newspaper  that 
sells  for  3  cents. 

Its  readers  proved 
their  willingness  to 
pay  a  little  more  for 
something  a  great 
deal  better. 


The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


tising  campaign.  Even  the  use  of  an 
elaborate  follow-up  of  personal  let- 
ters after  a  prospect  has  become  in- 
terested cannot  take  the  place  of 
personal  selling  talk.  No  follow-up 
system  has  ever  been  worked  out  yet 
that  will  turn  so  high  a  percentage  of 
inquiries  into  orders  as  will  personal 
salesmanship. 

So  any  impression  that  advertising 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  per- 
sonal salesmanship  is  erroneous.  The 
sales  and  the  advertising  departments 
should  be  the  two  most  intimately  as- 
sociated of  any  in  the  business.  They 
are  departments  between  which  har- 
mony and  co-operation  are  most 
essential.  They  should  work  to- 
gether, without  any  conflict,  for  a 
common  end — just  simply  a  smoothly 
running  piece  of  sales  machinery  in 
which  each  cog  and  wheel  has  its 
-specific  place  and  duty  to  perform. 

HOW  ONE  FIRM   OPERATED 

The  Kidd-Bossinger  Hardware 
Company,  a  new  wholesale  hardware 
concern  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  de- 
partmental co-operation.  Starting  in 
business  early  last  j-ear,  when  stocks 
w-ere  lower  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
they  managed  in  some  manner  to  se- 
cure a  stock  of  hardware.  Then 
came  the  question  of  distribution. 
Ten  traveling  men  were  put  into  the 
field  covering  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  adjoining  territories.  The  terri- 
tory is  so  divided  as  to  provide  a 
personal  service  to  each  dealer  at 
least  twice  a  month,  but  they  have 
done  more  than  this.  In  the  first 
place,  every  member  of  the  firm  is  a 
strong  believer  in  advertising  and  na- 
tionally advertised  products  play  the 
leading  role  in  the  selling  policy  of 
the  concern.  A  complete  advertising 
department  is  maintained  to  co-oper- 
ate with  manufacturers  in  giving 
publicity  to  the  various  products. 
And  when  one  of  the  salesmen  came 
into  the  office  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  catalog  be  got  out  to  supple- 
ment the  service  of  the  salesmen, 
careful  consideration  was  given  the 
idea  with  the  result  that  the  adver- 
tising department  was  instructed  to 
g^t  one  out  and  to  make  it  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  catalog  possible. 

Capitalizing  on  the  idea  that  a 
"Blue  Book"  represents  the  leaders 
in  all  lines,  and  that  one  always  ex- 
pects to  find  the  most  representative 


articles  listed  within  its  pages,  the 
firm,  upon  the  completion  of  the  cata- 
log, bound  it  in  covers  of  blue  and 
called  it  "The  Blue  Book  of  Hard- 
ware." 

In  the  short  space  of  eight  months, 
they  have  put  into  the  hands  of  over 
five  thousand  hardware  dealers  a 
complete  and  attractively  bound  474- 
page  catalog  covering  every  phase  of 
the  hardware  business.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect 
and  is  printed  on  creamy  white 
"Bible"  paper  in  legible  black  ink 
with  clean-cut  illustrations.  It  is  not 
a  re-hash  of  old  ideas,  but  is  a  live, 
up-to-date  presentation  of  1920  hard- 
ware. It  is  divided  into  ten  compre- 
hensive departments  covering  thor- 
oughly every  article  of  hardware 
sold  in  the  South.  Each  article  is 
plainly  and  clearly  illustrated,  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  description 
which  will  prevent  even  the  slightest 
error  in  ordering  by  mail. 

A  special  wholesale  mail  order  de- 
partment has  been  established  to 
handle  the  orders  coming  in  from  the 
catalog,  and  to  keep  the  name  of 
Kidd-Bossinger  and  their  guaranteed 
"Kay-Bee"  service  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  retail  hardware  deal- 
ers. This  is  one  of  the  busiest  de- 
partments now  and  the  purchasing 
department  is  kept  busy  supplying 
sufficient  merchandise  to  meet  the 
demand. 

To  further  prove  that  the  brand 
of  cooperation  and  service  furnished 
by  the  firm  is  appreciated  by  the 
retail  dealers  and  that  it  pays,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact 
that  two  additional  warehouses,  pro- 
viding thousands  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  have  been  added  to  the 
original  floor  space  and  the  company 
now  has  purchased  ground  on  which 
to  erect  another  modern  buildinsf. 


Plow   Account   for   McJunkin    Agency 

The  account  of  the  T.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Company,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
been  placed  through  C.  C.  Younggreen, 
advertising  director,  with  the  McJunkin 
Advertising  Company  of  Chicago.  Space 
will  he  used  for  advertising  the  company's 
farm  implements   and  the   Wallis  Tractor. 


Posner    Becomes    Account    Executive 

Lewis  B.  Posner,  formerly  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  department  of  Doremus  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  is  now  an  account 
executive  with  the  New  York  office  of 
that  company. 


August  7,  1920 


No  Salesman,  No  Jobbers — Only  Color 

Color  Page  in  a  Mail  Order  Catalog 
Brings  Ten  Times  As  Many  Sales  As  a 
Precisely  Similar  Page  in  Black  and  White 
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progresive  tiewspal'ers,  it  retains  all  of 
the  Iremeiidous  reader  interest  a  great 
newspaper  circulalion   implies. 


A  great  mail  order  house  decided  to 
test  the  comparative  puUing  power  of 
black  and  white  and  of  color.  In  their 
catalog  they  devoted  two  pages  to  adver- 
tising skirts.  One  page  in  black  and  white 
— ^the  other  in  color. 

The  prices  were  practically  the  same. 
The  goods  were  equally  desiralilo.  The 
pages  had  equally  good  positions.  The  re- 
turns  came   in — 


The  page  in  color  sold  ten  times  as  many 
skirts  as  the  black  and  white  page. 


"Proof  enough,"  you  say.  Psycholo- 
gists proved  irrefutably  long  ago  that  cel- 
or  is  the  natural  medium  of  human  im- 
pression. That  tlie  sea,  the  sky,  the  coun- 
tryside, the  little  things  of  daily  life  and 
living,  all  arc  associated  in  the  human 
mind  with  their  colors. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  color  through  habit 
and  by  an  association  of  ideas  creates  m- 
stinciiivc  reflexes  to  action  in  all  living 
creatures  including  man. 

"For,  is  not  a  bull  infuriated  by  red? 
Doesn't  the  trout  jump  for  a  brilliant  fly? 
Even  the  tiny  single-celled  plant  and 
animal  forms  swarming  in  stagnant  pools 
react   to  the  stimulus  of  color? 

"The  locomotive  engineer  halts  his 
train  instinctively  at  the  sight  01*  red. 
An  invalid  becomes  cheerful  in  the  golden 
sunlight.  -A  glance  at  bright  colored  fruit 
stimulates  the  most  jaded  appetite.  Tired 
eyes  are  rested  by  gazing  out  across  green 
fields.  The  blue  sky  stills  and  impresses 
one  with  the  dignity  of  nature." 

Proof   enough,   yes.     But  zvait. 

The  same  great  luail  order  house  ap- 
plied their  highly  profitable  experience 
with  the  use  of  color  to  their  newspaper 
advertising.  They  contracted  for  space 
in  a  great  publication  offering  full  sized 
newspaper  pages  in  four  colors  and  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  publicl^' 
tion newspaper  or  magazine — in  Amer- 


Thev  nsed,  on  May  9,  1920,  one  great 
color  page  in  THE  AMERICAN  WEEK- 
LY to  advertise  a  phonograph.  .S"o  r.rer- 
wliehning  iva.K  the  direct  response  from 
the  more  than  2,500,000  readers  of  the 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  that  they  wired 
a  contract  for  fire  nwre  great  color  patjes 
one  :.'cch  after  llie  first  pnae  apfeareil 


Of  course,  factors  other  than  color 
helped  promote  this  phenomenal  succejs. 
Tremendous  circulation  was  the  greatest 
factor  and  it  was  greatlv  influenced  bv  the 
fact  that  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
is  a  splendid  feature  of  seven  great  prog- 
ressive Sundav  newspapers — the  NEW 
YORK  AMERICAN,  the  CHICAGO 
HERALD  -  E.WMINER.  th-  BOS- 
TON ADVERTISER.  WASHINGTON 
TUMES,  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER,  and 
the  ATLANTA -GEORGIAN -AMERI- 
CAN. 

And  furthermore,  while  national  in 
scope,  the  circulation  of  the  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY — the   combmed    circulation    of 


these  great  Sundav  newspapers — is  con- 
centrated in  the  s;\cn  great  trading  c-n- 
tcrs  of  the  L'nited  States. 

.Again,  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
enjoys  a  uni-iiie  position  among  publica- 
tions: 


For  the  splendid  magacine  features  of 
THE  AMERICAS  U'EEKLY  give  it  a 
far  longer  life  and  pulling  power  than  the 
usual  neiespaper,  while,  circulated  with 
fresh  local  news  as  a  part  of  seven  great 


Color  in  itself  is  the  answer  to  the  re- 
markable success  of  advertisers  v.Tio  use  it. 

Color,  plus  the  greatest  circulation  in 
America,  plus  local  reader  interest  con- 
centrated in  seven  wealthy  trading  centers, 
plus  a  progressive  clientele,  is  the  answer 
to  the  phenomenal  success  attained  by  ad- 
vertisers who  use  great  co'or  pages  in 
THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 


A    full   si:e    newspaper   page    in   four 

colors  in  the  American  IVeckly  cannot  he 
overlooked. 


ht^ 


A  great  Color  Page  in  the  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
stands  out  from  the  ordinary  run  of  adver- 
tisements like  a  pelican  in  a  flock  of  sparrows. 
Turn  back  to  page  15  Note  the  only  difference. 
Any  bird  in  any  flock  can  be  overlooked  with- 
out COLOR  to  command  attention. 

Tivo  and  a  half  million  families  read  the 
American  Weekly  every  Sunday.  "Ifyoutvant 
to  see  the  color  of  their  money — Use  Color." 


^Tuericanllireefefo 


A.  J.  KOBLER,  Manager 

1834  BROATJW.^Y  NEW  YORK 

W.  J.  Griswold,  WesteiTi  Representative 
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Good.  Better.  Best. 
Never  let  it  rest ; 

Till  the  Good  is  Better 
And  the  Better  Best. 
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Martin   Ullman 
Managing  Artist 

Clyde  A.  Criswell 
Sales  Manager 

Edward  V.  Johnson 

Art  Director 

GOTHAM  STUDIOS  INC.,      Ill  East  24th  Street       New  York 
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Designing  and  Illustrating  the  Catalog 

The  Individuals  Who  Are  to  Accomplish  the 
Mechanical  Effects  of  Your  "Sample  Book" 
Should     Understand     Each     Other's     Aims 


By  JOHN  McCARTAN 


OF  ALL  forms  of  advertising  the 
catalog  probably  conies  closest 
to  being  a  sale-maker.  Other  adver- 
tising may  create  interest  in  an  ar- 
ticle but  when  the  prospect  is  about 
ready  to  buy  he  wants  to  see  samples 
or  a  catalog.  The  catalog  is  funda- 
mentally a  sample  book  and  fills  the 
same  place  in  the  scheme  of  selling 
as  does  the  salesman's  sample  case. 

The  catalog  has  another  quality, 
too.  It  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  salesman,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. While  displaying  the  wares,  it 
can  also  be  giving  a  little  sales  talk. 
In  this  light,  then,  the  catalog  should 
be  judged. 

Suppose  your  competitor  and  your- 
self were  trying  to  sell  the  same 
prospect,  and  the  prospect  said  "Let's 
see  your  samples."  \\'hat  would 
you  do?  I  think  you  would  try  to 
show  your  samples  to  best  advantage. 
Then  if  you  are  showing  samples  by 
way  of  the  printed  page  they  also 
should  be  shown  to  best  advantage. 
How  the  artist  and  engraver  can  help 
you  to  show  your  samples  to  the  best 
advantage  is  a  question  that  should 
be  seriously  considered.  The  big 
mistake  advertisers  make  in  this  re- 
spect, it  seems  to  me,  is  that  they  do 
not  take  the  artist  and  engraver  into 
their  confidence.  They  ought  to  be 
consulted,  if  possible,  before  the 
photographs  are  taken.  They  ought 
to  be  taken  into  conference  at  least 
before  art  work  and  halftones  are 
ordered. 

KEEP   THE    "job"   IN    HARMONY 

A  catalog  should  be  designed  as  a 
whole  from  the  front  cover  to  the 
back.  The  cover  stock  should  be 
chosen  with  the  thought  of  who  is 
going  to  get  the  catalog  and  how.  If 
it  is  going  to  be  carried  around  by 
oil  well  drillers  or  automobile  fixers 
the  cover  paper  should  be  a  kind 
that  will  not  easily  soil.  If  the  cata- 
log is  going  into  the  home  and  is  to 
carry  a  feeling  of  refinement  the 
cover  paper  should  be  selected  ac- 
cordingly. The  inside  stock  also 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
light.  If  fine  screen  or  vignetted 
halftones  are  to  be  used,  the  paper 
must  be  enameled  and  of  good 
quality.  If  the  illustrations  are  in 
"line"  perhaps  another  paper  will 
make  the  best  appeal.     Dull  coated 


JJERE'S  another  "selling"  article  by 
J—J  John  MeCartan.  of  the  Northern 
kngraviny  Company,  the  third  in 
the  series  by  that  interesting  and  highly 
practical  contributor  to  ADVERTISING 
&  SELLING. 

Every  advertiser  realizes  that  his  cata- 
log IS  a  big  sales  factor,  but  few  adver- 
tisers, and  advertising  managers,  too,  un- 
derstand enough  about  actually  building 
catalogs  to  go  ahead  "on  their  own,"  and 
get  one  out  without  first  taking  counsel 
ti'tth  those  whose  sfyecial  business  it  is  to 
be  expert  in  such  matters  as  t\poqraph\\ 
paper  quality,  illustrating  and  'engraving 
—THE  EDITOR. 


paper  is  very  rich-looking  but  soils 
easily  and  practically  every  kind  of 
paper  has  advantage's  and  disadvan- 
tages which  should  be  considered. 

The  cover  should  bear  the  same 
relation  to  a  catalog  that  a  door  does 
to  a  house.  If  it  is  a  beautifully-de- 
signed home  with  beautiful  furnish- 
ings then  the  door  should  be  in  har- 
mony. But  who  would  put  a  beauti- 
fully-designed door  on  a  factory? 
In  other  words,  don't  use  a  fancy 
cover  if  you  do  not  carry  the  same 
style  all  through  the  book  or  the 
prospect  is  going  to  be  disappointed 
as  soon  as  he  opens  the  catalog. 

The  artist  and  engraver  should 
know  a  number  of  things  about  the 
catalog  before  even  beginning  to  pre- 
pare the  photographs.  They  should 
know  what  kind  and  quality  of  paper 
is  to  be  used.  You  may  ask,  "What 
dilTerence  does  that  make  to  the 
artist  ?"  It  makes  this  difference.  He 
can  so  retouch  a  photograph  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  print  on  certain  kinds 
of  paper.  He  may  make  his  "vig- 
nettes" difTerent  if  he  knows  the 
paper  and  conditions  under  which 
the  catalog  will  be  printed.  He  may 
even  broaden  his  high  lights  or  in- 
tensify his  blacks  to  meet  certain 
requirements.  The  engraver  of 
course  should  know  if  the  paper  to 
be  used  is  to  be  smooth  enameled  or 
dull  coated,  if  it  is  to  be  machine 
finished  or  bond. 

The  artist  should  know  the  page 
layout  to  determine  how  to  secure 
the  best  page  composition.  He  should 
know  the  size  of  the  halftones  so  that 
he  may  work  for  eft'ect  with  the  re- 
quired reduction.  If  the  halftone 
is  made  the  same  size  as  the  photo- 
graph then  the  artist  must  be  more 
careful  that  the  brush  marks  do  not 
show.     If  the  reduction  is  sufficient. 


small  defects  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  camera.  In  the  latter  case  the 
artist  can  work  broader  and  more 
freely  and  secure  better  efifects. 

The  more  the  customer  knows 
about  art  work  and  photo-engraving 
and  the  more  the  artist  and  en- 
graver know  about  the  customer's 
business,  the  better  the  results  will 
be. 

THE   ART    OF   RETOUCHING 

"Retouching"  (another  word  gone 
wrong)  as  used  in  art  departments 
means  working  over  a  photograph  of 
the  article  to  be  reproduced  by  a 
specialist  in  that  particular  kind  of 
work.  Retouching  is  an  art  in  itself 
and  requires  a  peculiar  skill  and 
years  of  training.  And,  incidentally, 
retouchers  draw  salaries  that  would 
make  some  advertising  men  envious. 
Their  time  is  valuable  and  should  be 
bought  intelligently.  The  good  re- 
toucher must  understand  mechanics, 
must  be  a  draftsman,  must  read  blue 
prints,  must  understand  the  repro- 
ductive values  of  colors  and  must  be 
an  artist  capable  of  showing  every 
detail  of  the  subject  in  its  proper 
relation  so  that  the  whole  will  make 
a  pleasing  picture. 

A  photograph  is  used  to  work  over 
for  two  reasons : 

To  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  article  and  because  the 
smooth,  hard,  photographic  paper  is 
the  most  satisfactory  for  this  kind 
of  work.  The  retoucher  mixes  his 
color  with  infinitely  more  care  than 
any  other  class  of  commercial  artists. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  must 
be  more  careful  of  the  reproductive 
quality.  You  would  expect  a  cylin- 
der to  look  round,  wouldn't  you? 
W^ell,  a  retoucher  could  retouch  a 
cylinder  so  that  it  woitld  look  round 
on  the  photograph  but  would  be  a 
difi'erent  shape  in  the  halftone.  If 
the  color  used  has  a  blue  tendency  it 
will  reproduce  lighter  and  if  it  tends 
towards  yellow  or  red  it  is  apt  to 
"come  up"  darker. 

So  the  retoucher  must  know 
exactly  how  each  little  variation  of 
color  will  effect  the  reproduction.  He 
mixes  a  variety  of  shades  ranging 
from  white  to  a  shiny  black  —  the 
darkest  color  he  can  buy.  The  grey 
resulting  from  mixing  white  and 
black  is   the   poorest   kind   of   color 
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to  reproduce,  so  each  shade  he  mixes 
must  have  just  the  proper  amount  of 
some  other  color — _yello\v,  green,  red, 
or  something  else  to  hold  the  value. 
His  scheme  is  to  mix  the  greys  so 
that  they  will  look  exactly  the  same 
to  the  camera  as  they  do  the  eye. 
Then  after  he  has  his  colors  mi.xed 
jiroperly  he  has  to  be  careful  in  ap- 
plying them.  Their  values  can  be 
changed  in  the  application. 

The  retoucher  is  about  the  only 
artist  who  uses  a  mechanical  appli- 
ance for  putting  on  the  color.  The 
air  brush  sprays  color  on  the  photo- 
graph smoother  than  it  can  be  put  on 
with  a  brush. 

HOW    TO    S.WE    MONEY 

The  best  way  to  save  money  on  re- 
touching is  to  spend  money  on  the 
photograph.  If  the  artist  is  given 
the  proper  kind  of  photograph  he  can 
very  often  accomplish  better  results 
in  one-half  the  tinae  it  would  take 
him  to  retouch  a  poor  photograph. 
Photographs  should  be  made  bj-  a 
photographer  who  understands  some- 
thing of  the  retoucher's  problems. 
The  subject  should  be  properly 
])laced  and  properlj-  lighted.  If  a 
machine,  it  should  be  moved  into  a 
position  where  a  good  photograph 
can  be  made.  It  very  often  pays  to 
paint  a  machine  light  grey.  When 
you  consider  that  artists'  time  "s 
selling  for  $3.00  per  hour  and  up, 
any  extra  work  on  the  photograph 
which  saves  four  or  live  hours  of 
artists'  time  is  a  good  investment. 

Some  subjects  like  glassware  or 
nickel  ware  can  be  treated  by  the 
photographer  in  a  way  to  remove  the 
polish  or  mirror  qualities.  Every 
good  commercial  photographer  is  full 
of  stunts  or  tricks  that  help.  If  pho- 
tography ever  becomes  perfect,  re- 
touching will  be  a  lost  art.  There- 
fore the  more  perfect  a  photograph 
is  made,  the  less  retouching  is  re- 
quired. If  the  photograph  is  ex- 
ceptionally good,  the  artist  can  make 
it  beautiful  by  merely  intensifying 
the  shadows  and  adding  a  few  high- 
lights. A  good  photograph  with  a 
little  retouching  usually  makes  a 
better  halftone  than  a  poor  photo- 
graph entirely  retouched. 

Another  way  to  save  money  is  to 
make  the  retoucher  understand 
exactly  what  you  want.  If  you  have 
personal  whims  show  him  samples 
of  what  you  like.  If  for  some  reason 
a  particular  style  is  required,  explain 
it  to  him,  as  there  are  styles  in  re- 
touching the  same  as  in  anything  else. 
After  a  photograph  is  retouched  it  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  change. 

The  way,  then,  to  produce  an  effi- 
cient catalog  is  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning   with    a    well-defined    program. 


Take  the  engraver,  artist  and  printer 
into  conference  and  work  together. 

A  catalog — especially  if  it  goes  to 
men — should  be  sensible.  It  can  be 
neat,  good  to  look  at,  artistic  and  still 
be  sensible.  Each  page  should  be 
designed  as  a  whole.  Often  you  will 
find  three  separate  units  on  a  catalog 
page — the  illustration,  the  type  and 
the  border — all  seeming  to  compete 
with  each  other.  This  is  wrong  and 
this  is  where  the  artist  and  engraver 
can  help.  Their  knowledge  has  been 
bought  with  years  of  experience  and 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  W'hv  not 
ask  for  it  ? 

"retouching"  PH0T0GR.\PHS 
A  great  many  advertisers  will  send 
to  the  artist  a  bunch  of  photographs 
to  be  retouched.  Instructions  are 
usually  very  indefinite.  Often  the 
only  instructions  given  are  regarding 
the  price,  like  this,  "Don't  let  it  cost 
more  than  $25.00  apiece,"  or  the  op- 
posite, "Alake  a  first-class  job  re- 
gardless of  price."  In  both  cases 
they  are  allowing  the  retoucher,  who 
999  times  out  of  a  thousand  knows 
nothing  about  advertising,  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  illustration  to  be 
used  in  the  catalog.  They  are  allow- 
ing a  layman,  insofar  as  a  knowledge 
of  selling  is  concerned,  to  decide  how 
their  samples  should  look  when  they 
are  laid  out  before  the  prospective 
buyer. 

But  even  if  the  retoucher  were  an 
advertising  man  he  must  know  your 
particular  selling  appeal  before  he 
could  intelligently  retouch  a  photo- 
graph. For  instance,  if  you  were 
selling  a  lathe  to  a  machinist,  the 
photograph  you  set  before  him  should 
l)e  retouched  to  show  every  working 
part  in  detail,  but  if  you  are  selling 
an  automobile  to  a  woman  you  should 
make  it  look  as  pretty  as  possible. 
Sometimes  a  photograph  should  be 
thoroly  retouched  and  again  an  un- 
retouched  photograph  will  make  the 
strongest  advertising  appeal.  Usually 
in  the  catalog,  the  picture  that  shows 
all  lines  nicely  shaped,  the  proper 
tone  values,  a  distinction  between  the 
different  materials  and  all  the  details 
sharp  and  clear,  is  the  best.  In  gen- 
eral advertising  the  naturalness  of  the 
unretouched  photograph  with  the 
]jroper  environments  often  makes  the 
strongest  kind  of  an  illustration.  If 
the  artist  or  art  director  understood 
a  little  more  about  your  business  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  would  give  you 
better  art  work. 


twclllh  "Canon  of  Commercial  Ethics" 
at  the  Credit  Men's  Atlantic  City  Con- 
vention  in  June.     It   reads   as   follows : 

"The  healthy  expansion  of  commerce 
and  credits,  with  due  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  stability  and  health- 
fulness,  demands  an  exact  honesty  in  all 
of  the  methods  and  practices  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  Advertising  is  an 
important  feature  in  business  building; 
it  should  represent  and  never  mis-repre- 
sent; it  should  win  reliance  and  never 
cover  deceit ;  at  should  be  the  true  ex- 
pression of  the  commodity  or  the  ser- 
vice offered.  It  must  be  deemed,  there- 
fore, highly  improper  and  unethical  for 
adxertisements  to  be  so  phrased  or  ex- 
pressed as  not  to  present  real  facts,  and 
either  directly  or  by  implication  to  mis- 
lead or  deceive.  In  this  department 
the  finest  sense  of  honesty  and  fairness 
must  be  preserved,  and  the  right  rela- 
tions of  men  with  one  another  in  com- 
merce   and    credits    clearly   preserved." 


American     Locomotive     Company     Has 
$44,(100,000    In    Unfilled   Orders 

With  a  gross  business  of  $21,760,670 
for  the  six  months'  period  ended  June 
30  last,  the  .\merican  Locomotive  Com- 
pany returned  a  surplus  after  preferred 
dividends  of  $1,902,199,  equal  to  $7.61  a 
share  on  the  $25,000,000  common  stock 
outstanding,  coinpared  wilii  $6.81  a 
share    earned   the   preceding   six   months. 

The  increase  in  gross  earnings  amount- 
ed to  $1,139,595,  but  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $1,101,580  in  manufacturing  ex- 
penses, including  depreciation,  so  that 
the  gain  in  manufacturing  profit,  totaling 
$3,135,911,  was  only  $38,015.  Further  de- 
ductions included  $49,265  for  interest 
charges  and  $309,447  for  United  States 
and  Canadian  income  and  express  pro- 
fits taxes.  This  left  the  net  profit  be- 
fore preferred  dividends  at  $2,777,199, 
an  increase  of  $200,028,  due  to  a  fall- 
ing  off  in   tax   requirements   of   $151,952. 

Unfilled  orders  for  new  locomotives  on 
June  30  totaled  $44,073,632,  including 
$38,347,711  for  domestic  business  and 
$5,725,921  for  foreign  business,  which  is 
mostly  for  Cuba,  South  America  and 
Far    East    countries. 

The  tonnage  production  of  the  plants 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
average  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  only  35  per 
cent  of  their  rated  capacity,  ranging 
from  23  per  cent  in  January  to  58  per 
cent    in   June. 


Credit   Men   Adopt    Advertising   Canon 

The  Committee  on  Commercial  Ethics 
of  the  Xational  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  forwarded  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies  a  copy 
of     a     resolution     incorporated     as     the 


Dardig   to   Direct   Hyatt   Advertising 

H.  A,  Brown,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
motor  bearing  division  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  L.  Hardig  as  ad- 
vertising manager  of  this  division.  Mr. 
Hardig  has  been  for  the  last  fiftcep 
months  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  motor  equipment  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  and  was 
for  several  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Remy  Electric  Company.  With 
the  Hyatt  Company,  Mr.  Hardig  will 
direct  all  the  advertising  activities  of  the 
motor  bearing  divison  which  covers  the 
motor   car   and    truck    fields. 

Kelley    Gets    Baltic    Account 

The  Baltic  Steamship  Corporation  of 
.\mcrica  has  placed  its  advertising  in 
the  hands  of  the  Martin  V.  Kelley 
Company.  This  account  will  be  han- 
dled through   the   New  York  office. 
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To  a  Certain 
Advertising  Man 

You  sit  up  there  in  your  office  giving  wise  counsel. 

Under  your  direction  there  speed  forth,  up  and  down  the  land, 
those  magic  messages  that  make  a  million  buy. 

Because  you  are  there,  giving  the  best  that  is  in  you  to  that  in- 
exorable God  that  men  call  Service,  out  in  Indiana  a  woman  walks 
into  a  store  and  asks  for  a  product  that  your  works  have  burned 
into  her  buying  consciousness.  With  a  pencil  and  a  yellow  pad 
you  start  belts  whirling  and  engines  drumming  in  factories  East 
and  West.  Because  of  you,  men  and  women  are  rearing  better 
Americans  in  better  American  homes.  You  are  blazing  the  trails 
of  civilization. 

Because  you  are  not  bound  by  any  chains  of  convention;  because 
you  are  not  afraid  to  come  down  from  your  office  and  walk  among 
the  crowds  on  the  street;  because  anything  that  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  of  America  is  of  the  keenest  interest  to  you;  consider 
an  advertising  force  that  today  demands  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ers of  your  profession. 

This  force  is  the  vital  attraction  that  the  moving  picture  screen 
exercises  over  the  best  part  of  our  people.  Can  you  think  off-hand 
of  any  national  institution  that  rivals  the  moving  picture  as  far 
as  human  interest  is  concerned? 

Now  you  may  put  this  force  to  work  today  to  help  spread  the 
thoughtful  message  of  your  products.  At  your  disposal  is  a 
magazine  that  gathers  up  in  its  pages  this  far-flung  interest  in  all 
that  has  to  do  with  the  world  of  the  screen. 

Its  name?     Photoplay,  the  leading  Moving  Picture  Magazine. 

Let  the  name  stick  in  your  mind,  it's  imitated 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

JAMES  R.   QUIRK,   PUBLISHER 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

350  NORTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  25  WEST  45TH  ST. 
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Advertising    Record    Company 
Furnished    Them 

Through  an  uversight  in  proof-read- 
ing, credit  to  the  Advertising  Record 
Company,  of  179  West  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  was  omitted  from  the 
tabulation  of  advertising  by  commodi- 
ties in  the  agricuUural  pubhcations  di- 
rectory in  the  July  31  issue  of  Adver- 
tising &  Selung.  Ihe  figures  in  this 
table  were  furnished  by  the  Advertis- 
ing   Record    Company    as    printed. 

James   Agency   Installs   Audit    System 

The  James  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York  has  announced  that  hereafter 
it  will  deliver  its  clients  "audited  adver- 
tising service."  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  public  accountants.  New  York  have 
been  retained  to  audit  all  the  agency's 
accounts  with  its  clients  quarterly.  This 
is  intended  to  put  financial  arrange- 
ments between  agent  and  client  on  a 
thoroughly  business-hke  basis  and  to 
obviate  any  question  as  to  costs  and 
commissions. 


Hoyt's   Service   Enlarges   School  Plans 

Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  has  enlarged  the 
plans  for  the  yearly  scliool  which  it 
began  last  summer  for  the  training  of 
young  college  men  in  advertising.  After 
intensive  inside  work  the  men,  this  year, 
have  'been  sent  out  on  the  road  sell- 
ing merchandise  as  part  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Hovt's  Service  since  June  i  : 
W.  K.  Dinglcdinc,  R.  F.  Sheddon,  S.  R. 
M.  Hove,  R.  H.  Lefeld,  Henry  Wanger, 
L.  C.  Higgins,  J.  W.  Welch,  E.  H.  Bean, 
W.  G.  Pollock,  W.  H.  Ensign  and  A.  L. 
Brayden.  These  men  are  graduates  of 
large   universities   in  the   East. 


Expand    Merchandising     Department 

The  advertising  department  of  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  eliminated  its  special 
buying  department,  and,  as  a  result,  will 
give  increased  attention  to  that  depart- 
ment in  the  future.  Walker  J.  Munro, 
who  has  had  much  e.xperiencc  in  diver- 
sified fields  of  mercliandising  and  trade 
investigation,  is  in  charge  of  the  new- 
department. 


New    McCutcheon    Gerson    Accounts 

Contracts  are  being  placed  by  the  Mc- 
Cutcheon Gerson  of  Chicago  for  the 
Eames-Luckctt  Corporation  for  the  Tiound 
volume  of  the  Stars  and  Strifes  in  Mon- 
tana weekly  lists,  and  in  Army  and  Navy 
publications. 

The  advertising  of  the  Bassick  "RTanu- 
facturing  Company  of  Chicago,  manufac- 
turers of  Alemite,  a  lubricant  for  auto- 
mobiles, is  now  being  handled  by  the  Mc- 
Cutcheon-Gerson  Company.  .\  campaign 
on  the  product  of  this  company  in  motor 
papers  and  a  newspaper  campaign  by  the 
zone  system  is  now  being  planned. 


Balsam    Leaves   La    Salle 

Louis  Balsam,  formerly  with  the  La 
Salle  E.xtension  University,  Chicago,  as 
service  manager,  and  noted  for  his  inter- 
est in  the  "Better  Letters'  "  movement  and 
his  various  addresses  throughout  the 
country  on  sales  and  advertising  letters 
and  methods,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  Boston  and  Walpole. 
His'  position  is  that  of  correspondence 
counselor  and  he  will  deal  chiefly  with 
sales  and  advertising  letters,  and  matters 
of  general  correspondence  counsel. 


Coal  Production   Reduced 

Production  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  continued  on  the  upward  trend 
since  mid- April,  was  halted  by  tlie  strike 
in  southern  Illinois  during  the  week  of 
July  24,  according  to  the  last  weekly  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  the  week  ended  July  24  the  out- 
put of  soft  coal  was  estimated  at  10,601,000 
net  tons,  a  decrease  of  329,000  tons  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week.  The  de- 
crease began  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
the  week  of  July  24  and  indications  are 
that  in  the  last  week  of  the  montli  it  fell 
from  15  to  17  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  for 
the  week  ended  July  31,  judged  by  the 
work  in  the  mines  during  all  of  that  w'eek 
did  not  yield  a  total  production  of  more 
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than  9,000,000  tons,  which  is  more  than 
a  million  tons  less  than  the  best  average, 
and  is  about  539,000  tons  less  than  the 
coal  mined  in  the  week  of  July  10. 

Production  during  the  first  175  working 
days  of  lOJO  has  been  293,550,000  net  tons, 
which  is  17,000,000  tons  behind  that  pro- 
duced in  the  same  p?riod  in  1917  and 
37,000,000  tons  behind  1918,  but  is  45,300,- 
000  tons  ahead  of  igig 

For  the  week  ended  July  24,  l„767,ooo 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  were  mined,  as 
compared  with  1,700,000  for  the  previous 
week,  and  1,500.000  in  the  week  of  July  10. 
While  the  production  of  hard  coal  is  on 
the  increase  the  weekly  production  for  the 
w-eek  ended  July  24  is  less  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  same  week  of  1919  when  it 
was    1,803,000    tons. 


These  Nine  States  Produced 
Over   One-Third 

or  36.649c  of  the  total  value  of  all  crops  and  live 
stock  in  the  United  States  in  1919 


CAPPER'S  WEEKLY  is  the  great  human  interest  news  digest  of  the 
Mid-West  reaching  over  425,000  rural  and  small-town  people.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  subscribers  live  in  these  nine  states — the  most 
prosperous  ag-ricidtural  section  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  intense  in- 
terest of  these  reliable,  substantial  folks,  as  attested  by  the  thousands 
of  voluntary  letters  that  come  in  praising  its  contents,  in  this  Big 
Western  Home  Paper  coupled  with  its  concentrated  circulation  spells 
RESULTS  in  large  letters  for  the  advertiser. 
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Building  Operations  Decline 

"The  United  States,  like  every-  other 
former  Iiclligcrent,  is  far  behind  in  its 
building  operations,"  says  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  "Although  the  supply  of  basic  raw 
materials  in  this  countr\-  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  most  ambitious  building  pro- 
gramme here,  the  high  cost  of  both  labor 
and  materials  and  the  inadequacy  of  trans- 
portation facilities  prevent  the  use  of  a 
large  part  of  these  materials.  This  con- 
dition is  the  most  serious  factor  in  re- 
tarding the  work  of  meeting  the  acute  de- 
mand for  homes  and  industrial  structures 
throughout  the  country." 

Tables  in  the  bulletin  show  that  since 
1916  building  has  fallen  away  from  nor- 
mal to  such  an  extent  that  the  accumulated 
shortage  in  a  list  of  about  150  cities  now 


amounts  to  one  and  one-third  a  normal 
year's  building. 

Other  estimates  of  the  housing  shortage 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  houses  have 
been  made.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  the  country  lacks 
450.000  houses.  Other  estimates  range  as 
high  as  800,000  and  even  1,000,000  houses. 
The  wide  variation  in  size  and  cost  of 
houses  makes  it  difficult  to  define  any 
standard  house  as  a  unit  of  measurement. 
The  value  of  the  permit  affords  a  more 
satisfactory  measurement  of  the  building 
shortage. 

In  a  normal  year  the  permits  for  the 
month  of  May  ordinarily  are  about  dou- 
ble those  for  January.  The  last  table 
shows  that  in  all,  save  the  Pacific  and  New 
England  districts,  there  was  a  smaller  vol- 
ume of  permits  in  May  of  this  year  than 
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/ie  wish  that  you  could  see 
with  us  the  fertile  fields  of 
^roft^iu^  cj-ops  hrAich  stivtcji 
dfvay  to  the  horizon  oa  erery 
side  —here  in  the  ^reat  Mid- 
tvest.  It  promises  to  be  a 
harvest  c^ plenty  and  a  y&ar 
of  prosperity  for  the  farmers.  " 

CAPPIRTARM  PRESS 

(Members  ABC.) 
Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Jtarca  ^torrQn;  AsjI  Pub. 


7fie  Capper  Farm  Press  ^es  into  more  than, 
one  of  every  three  farm  horaes  in  the  16 
Capper  States  -  the  ^  of  the  United  States 
which  produces  ^  of  its  agricultural  wealth. 


in  January,  and  in  the  two  districts  where 
there  was  not  a  decline  the  increase  was 
relatively  small. 

The  Trust  Company's  expert  find  the 
"transportation  tangle"  a  priman,-  source 
of  the  decline. 


Diepenbrock  With  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company 

Joseph  Diepenbrock  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Caswell  Company,  of  Sac- 
ramento, an  outdoor  advertising  com- 
paii}'.  He  was  recently  publicity  agent 
for  the  Hippodrome  Theatre,  of  that 
citv.  and  is  succeeded  in  that  position  by 
Harvey  Wells. 


Three-Word  Slogan  for  Cox 

Preliminary-  announcements  of  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  designed  to  "sell" 
Jas.  M.  Cox  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  country-  say  the  Democrats  are 
to  feature  a  three-w-ord  slogan  to  strike 
the  keynote  of  the  Democratis  argument. 
In  opening  the  national  committee  offices 
in  New  York,  George  White,  Democratic 
national  chairman,  said: 

"I  note  that  the  Republicans  are  going 
to  have  a  twelve-word  slogan.  Well,  we 
have  already  decided  on  a  three-word  slo- 
gan. If  you  want  my  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publican slogan,  it's  just  nine  words  too 
long." 


Technical    Ad    Service    Has    New 
Accounts 

New  accounts  placed  with  the  Tech- 
nical Ad  Service  of  New  York  include 
those  of  the  Cowan  Truck  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  industrial  and  electric 
trucks;  C.  L.  Comstock  Company,  New 
York,  engineers  and  analysts ;  the  Chap- 
man Vahe  ^Manufacturing  Company  of 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  and  the  N.  _M. 
Kellogg  Company,  New  York,  manufac- 
turers  of   high  pressure   drills,   vibrators, 


Hockley    Vice    President    Bartlett- 
Hay^ard 

Announcement  was  recently  made  m 
Baltimore  of  the  election  of  Chester  F. 
Hockley,  former  vice-president  .ind  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Ham- 
mered Piston  Ring  Company,  to  the  of- 
fice of  vice  president  of  the  Bartlett- 
Hayward  Company. 

Control  of  the  American  Hammered 
Piston  Ring  Company  was  taken  over  by 
the  Bartlett-Hayward  about  a  year  ago, 
and  the  business  moved  from  Newark  to 
Baltimore. 

The  new  vice-president  has  had  a  wide 
and  valuable  experience  in  the  industrial 
field.  He  was  an  operating  official  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  for  nine 
years  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
Pittsburg  offices  of  the  Westinghouse 
Corporation. 

It  is  understood  that,  as  an  executive 
of  the  Bartlett-Hayward  Company,  Mr. 
Hockley  will  continue  to  give  attention 
to  the   subsidiary-  piston   ring  company. 


Doig    Joins    Strang   &    Prosser 

Frank  C.  Doig,  formerly  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Strang 
&  Prosser  advertising  agency  of  Seattle. 
Mr.  Doig  was  at  one  time  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  was 
manager  of  the  Portland  and  Seattle  bu- 
reaus of  the  International  News  Service. 
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■'The  House  ut' Qiiality" 


"Thanks,  Wilson!     Always  had  a  hunch  you  were 
a  regular  fellow" 

The  genial  spirit  of  friendliness  is  an  intensely  vital  force  in  business,  winning 
patronage,  disarming  complaint,  casting  the  deciding  vote  in  cases  of  competition. 

To  build  thoughtfully  this  priceless  asset  of  Good  Will  is  the  warm  hearted 
task  of  Remembrance  Advertising.  It  stoutly  believes  that  most  men  would  like 
to  be  friendly  if  they  onlv  knew  how.  It  shows  them  how  bv  furnishing  a 
means  of  expressing  sincere  appreciation  of  the  patronage  that  has  made 
success  possible. 

Brown  &  Bigelow  have  devoted  twent\-four  successful  years  to  the  service  of 
developing  business  friendliness.  In  a  model  institution  they  employ  a  thousand 
skilled  workers  in  the  task  of  producing  gift  articles  of  character  and  qualitv — the 
useful  Mission  Leather  Handipad  here  shown — distindlive  Art  Calendars  of  rare 
harmonv  and  beautv — cordial  Holiday  Business  Greetings — clever  utilities  made 
of  Metal,  Cloth,  and  Celluloid.  Through  one  hundred  and  fifty  capable  repre- 
sentatives they  bring  to  a  host  of  grateful  clients  a  welcome  means  of  making 
business  more  profitable  by  making  it  more  human  and  eni')y.ib!e. 


Brown  ^  Bigelow --Quality  Park  — Saint  Paul —-Minnesota 
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The  Effectiveness  of  Color  Displays 

Various  Colors  Are  Closely  Associated  With  the 

Variety     of     Human     Ideas     and     Impressions 

and  This  Phase  of  Advertising  Should  Be  Studied 

By  M.   LUCKIESH 
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ALL  studies  of  the  psychology  of 
color  as  pertaining  to  advertis- 
ing have  for  one  of  their  chief  aims 
the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  at- 
tentioti-value.  Of  course,  all  powers 
and  characteristics  of  colors  play  a 
part  in  attracting  and  maintaining  at- 
tention. Some  of  these  already  have 
been  discussed.  The  physical  char- 
acteristics of  colors  are  perhaps  the 
prime  factors  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion initially,  and  the  physiological 
?.nd  particularly  the  psychological  ef- 
fects, play  a  dominant  part  in  hold- 
ing the  attention.  Initial  attention- 
\alue  will  be  discussed  first. 

Without  contrast,  everything,  even 
life  itself,  would  be  monotonous. 
Contrast  is  the  life  of  every  activ- 
ity and  influence.  It  is  the  great 
factor  in  advertising  whether  it  be 
verbal  or  visual  contrast.  Color  con- 
trast is  a  complication  of  brightness 
and  hue  contrasts. 

In  analyzing  a  la_\out  or  a  combi- 
nation of  colors  it  is  good  practice 
to  attempt  to  separate  the  hues  of 
colors  from  the  respective  bright- 
nesses of  the  colors.  After  some 
practice  this  may  be  done  fairly  sat- 
isfactorily. A  layout  of  colors,  as 
seen  by  a  color-blind  person,  whose 
\ision  is  otherwise  normal,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  a  group  of  grays  limited 
in  range  by  white  and  black.  The 
gift  of  color-vision  spreads  over  this 
layout  a  magical  drapery  of  color 
whose  eiYects  upon  the  intellect  are 
added  to  the  original. 

ATTEXTION-GETTIXG    COXTE.\STS 

Striking  brightness  contrasts  are 
obtainable  in  black,  white  and  grays,  ■ 
but  upon  these  may  be  superposed 
those  vivid,  pulsating,  seductive  con- 
trasts of  color.  Black  on  white  is 
the  strongest  contrast  obtainable  by 
means  of  pigments  alone,  but  it  is  an 
e?tablished  fact  that  when  color  is  in- 
troduced, contrasts  of  greater  atten- 
tion-value are  obtained.  \\'hen  color 
ij  introduced  the  brightness  contrast 
is  necessarily  reduced  because  no  col- 
or can  be  as  bright  as  white  or  as 
<lark  as  black,  other  conditions  re- 
maining constant.  Hence,  color  con- 
trast up  to  a  certain  point  is  more  ef- 
fective than  brightness  contrast  be- 
cause the  introduction  of  color  pro- 
duces   more     striking    contrasts     in 


certain  cases  than  black  and  white, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
brightness  contrast  has  been  reduced. 
A  numiber  of  years  ago  Le  Coitr- 
rier  dn  Litre  *  reported  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  legibility  of 
\arious  combinations  of  colors  in  ad- 
vertisements for  reading  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  rank  of  legibil- 
ity was  as  follows : 

I.  Black  on  yellow  8.  White    on    red 

.;.  Green   on   white  9.  White  on  green 

3.  Red    on    white  10.  White  on  black 

4.  Blue   on   white  11.  Red    on    yellow 

5.  White   on  blue  12.  Green    on    red. 

6.  Black    on    white  13.  Red    on    green 

7.  Vellow   on    black 

In  each  case  the  first  color  is  that 
of  the  printed  matter  and  the  second 
color  is  that  of  the  background.  Of 
course,  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  con- 
clusions too  finely  from  such  data  be- 
cause the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  colors  such  as  brightness  and  sat- 
uration are  not  available;  however, 
the  data  are  interesting  and  may 
serve  as  a  general  guide. 

Legibility  is  not  the  same  as  atten- 
tion-value, but  there  is  an  intimate 
relation.  If  an  adverisement  is  not 
easily  legible  it  usually  mieans  that 
the  contrast  as  a  whole  is  not  power- 
ful ;  hence,  it  is  not  powerful  in  ob- 
taining attention  initially.  Under 
these  conditions  attention  will  not  be 
held  easily  even  though  it  is  obtained 
initially.  Of  course,  such  factors  as 
novelty,  incongruity,  and  environ- 
ment are  influential  upon  attention- 
value.  For  example,  a  sign  contain- 
ing white  or  yellow  letters  on  a  green 
background  is  not  as  conspicuous 
against  a  summer  landscape  in  the 
country  as  it  would  be  against  a  drab 
background  of  a  city  building. 

THE  QUICK  ATTEXTION   TEST 

In  investigating  initial  attention- 
\'alue  it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
method  which  gives  the  observer  only 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  test-ob- 
jects. This  tends  to  eliminate  any 
judgments  based  upon  artistic  value 
or  upon  other  criteria  because  such 
judgments  are  not  readily  formed  ir 
the  brief  interval  of  exposure. 

The  attention-values  of  a  number 
of  colors  ma\-  be  studied  by  placing 
similar  patches  of  these  colors  upon 
a  white  background.  Of  course, 
other  grounds  ma\-  be  used  but  white 
is  of  special  interest  in  advertising. 
By  exposing  the  colors  to  momentary 
view  and  asking  the  observer  to  rec- 


ord those  he  saw,  a  measure  is  ob- 
tained of  attention-value  or  some- 
thing akin  to  it.  The  colors  are  re- 
arranged between  each  obser\ation  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  advantage  as 
to  position  and  to  reduce  the  disturb- 
ing element  of  memoiy. 

Using  such  a  method.  Gale  obtain- 
ed the  results  presented  in  Table  \T, 
for  a  group  of  persons  about  equally 
divided  as  to  sex.  The  percentage 
of  noticeability  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  times  a  color  was  noticed 
to  the  total  number  of  times  all  col- 
ors were  noticed. 

TABLE    VI 
PERCEXTAGE  OF  XOTICEABILITY 

Color  Men          Women  Both 

Red     ;;o  3.  26 

Bl=»<:k      34  1::  23 

*J''^en      19  19  ig 

Orange     19  n  15 

Blue      5  „  8 

Purple    2  8  5 

Vellow      ,  7 


There  was  quite  a  difference  in  the 
results  obtained  for  men  and  women 
which  may  indicate  an  insufficient 
number  of  subjects  and  observations. 
The  data  are  useful  in  illustrating  at 
least  that  a  measure  of  something 
of  \alue  may  be  obtained  in  this  n.an- 
ner.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  col- 
ors which  ranked  high  are  of  very 
low  brightness  as  compared  with  the 
white  background,  therefore  the 
brightness  contrasts  in  these  cases 
were  veiy  great.  In  the  case  of  yel- 
low the  brightness  contrast  was  small 
and  it  was  noticed  relatively  few 
times.  It  is  also  possible  that  blue 
and  purple  were  mistaken  for  black. 
However,  color  contrast  very  likely 
plays  a  part;  in  fact,  this  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  differences  in  the  results 
obtained  with  the  two  sexes. 

PERCENTAGE   OF    COLOR    USES 

It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  e.xperi- 
perience  that  red  always  attracts 
attention  quite  markedly.  The  uni- 
versal use  of  red  as  a  dangei-- 
signal  appears  to  be  a  wholsale  rec- 
ognition or  admission  of  its  atten- 
tion value.  In  tabulating  the  colors 
of  advertisements  of  various  maga- 
zines. Starch  found  that  yy  per 
cent  used  red ;  1 9  per  cent  brown  ; 
8  per  cent  blue;  0  per  cent  orange; 
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6  per  cent  green;  6  per  cent  yellow 
and  5  per  cent  purple. 

Another  method  of  studying  the 
attention-value  of  a  color  com- 
pared with  others  is  illustrated  by 
means  of  data  borrowed  from 
Staixh.  A  white  card  contain- 
ing twenty-five  words  was  exposed 
before  a  group  of  persons  for  a 
brief  interval.  Twenty  words  were 
printed  in  black  and  the  remaining 
five  in  red  were  scattered  among 
the  others.  Inmmediately  after  the 
exposure  each  person  recorded  the 
words  retained  in  his  memory.  The 
data  in  Table  VII  were  obtained 
from   twentv-four   observers. 


TABLE   VII 

Black  Red 
Number  of  words  exposed  each  time     20  5 

Total  number  noticed  by  24  persons     39  78 
Average    number    of    words    noticed 

per  person    1.6         3.2 

It  is  seen  that  the  novelty  or 
contrast  of  the  red  words  inter- 
mingled with  the  commonplace 
black  words  draws  attention  pre- 
dominantly to  the  red  ones. 

DETAILS    MAY   AFFECT   RESULTS 

These  experiments  are  presented 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the 
data  but  to  show  that  the  various 
problems  of  color  in  advertising 
are  subject  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  experimenis  show  the 
realitv  of  these  various  characteris- 


■  The  Hag-conlent  Left-dried  Taper  at  (he  Reasonable  Price ' 


Successful  sales  executives  do  not  merely  send  out  a 
letter  replying  to  an  inquiry,  or  to  a  list  of  prospects 
they  are  anxious  to  do  business  with,  without  making 
sure  the  contents  of  the  letter  is  sent  on  the  right  kind 
of  a  letterhead. 

You  and  thousands  of  other  business  men  are  con- 
stantly using  the  wastebasket  for  sales  messages  pre- 
sented in  so  poor  a  manner  that  you  do  not  even 
trouble  yourself  to  read  through  the  letter. 

One  look  at  the  letterhead  convinces  you  that  the 
message  of  the  concern  sending  it  out  cannot  be  of 
much  importance,  but  you  will  read  a  message  if  it 
reaches  you  addressed  in  the  form  in  which  it  should 
be,  which  means  the  right  kind  of  a  letterhead. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  send  upon  request  samples 
of  letterheads  on  SYSTEMS  BOND  in  white  and 
six  attractive  colors.  Why  not  send  for  these  samples 
now  and  see  if  you  cannot  improve  your  present 
letterhead. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

MUls  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


tics  of  color  and  the  advertising 
specialist  need  not  worry  over  the 
present  lack  of  numerical  data.  If 
iie  knows  that  color  has  certain 
influences,  observation  and  study 
directed  by  the  general  facts  al- 
read)-  known  will  lead  him  at  least 
in  the  right  direction  in  selecting 
the    colors. 

There  are  many  little  details 
which  may  affect  the  results.  For 
example,  in  an  advertising  booklet 
the  text  was  printed  with  black  ink 
upon  a  yellow  paper,  but  occasion- 
ally statements  to  be  emphasized 
were  printed  in  an  orange  ink.  In 
the  daytime  the  orange  contrasted 
well  and  was  conspicuous  but  un- 
der ordinary  artificial  light  it  was 
much  "weaker."  Artificial  light  is 
very  \ellowish  compared  with  day- 
light and  the  orange  ink  and  yellow 
paper  did  not  dififer  much  in 
brightness  under  this  yellowish 
light.  Furthermore,  the  color  con- 
trast between  them  is  materially 
less  conspicuous  under  the  artificial 
light  than  under  daylight.  The  re- 
sult was  that  at  night  the  state- 
ments to  be  emphasized  were  ren- 
dered inconspicuous.  This  same 
error  is  sometimes  seen  on  bill- 
boards and  street-car  cards  which 
are  to  be  read  at  night  as  well  as 
during  the  day. 

A  knowledge  of  the  physics  of 
color  will  insure  against  any  errors 
of  this  character.  It  miglit  be  well 
to  remember  that  a  mellow  on  a 
white  background  may  be  entirely 
obliterated  by  a  yellow  light ;  a  red 
by  a  red  light,  etc.  The  greatest 
brightness  contracts  in  these  cases 
are  obtained  by  illuminants  comple- 
mentary in  color.  Many  years  ago 
the  writer  developed  a  method 
based  upon  these  principles  where- 
by changing  signs  and  even  ap- 
parent motion  could  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  illuminants  of  various 
colors.** 

•  Color  and  Its  Applications,  by  M.  Luckiesh, 
page    137. 

**  Color  and  Its  Applications,  by  M.  Luckiesh, 
Chapter  XII,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 


Stove  Company  Has  Sales  Conference 
The  eastern  representatives  of  the 
.'K'bram  Co.x  Sto\e  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia held  a  semi-annual  sales  conference 
at  the  Bellevne-Stratford  Hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia on  .August  2  and  3.  Sales  meth- 
ods were  discussed  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  E.  F.  Glare  general  sales  manager. 
Robert  A.  Patton,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, opened  the  convention  which  closed 
with  a  hanquct  on  Tuesday  night. 


Food  Account   for  Scott  &  Scott 

Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  Ne\v  York,  has 
secured  the  account  of  the  Doctor's  Es- 
sential Foods  Co.  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  Basy  Bread,  .\dvertis- 
ing  orders  are  now  being  placed  in  na- 
tional magazines,  and  the  rotogravure 
sections    of   newspapers. 
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industry  a  mere  beginning. 

7V(t'  next  step  adi'ertlsiny  will  take 
is.  the  step  that  Zinll  really  sell  the 
utility  of  the  automobile. 

You  are  starting  to  comment  to 
yourselves  now:  "Surely  this  has 
been  sold  already."  But  I  say  to 
you,  it  hasn't  been  sold.  True,  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  auto  as 
such  has  impressed  itself  on  the  aver- 
age mmfl.  Nobody  will  argue  against 
that.  We  are  all  sold  on  the  idea  that 
the  automobile  is  a  fine,  useful  thing 
to  have ;  a  splendid  thing  for  busi- 
ness ;  a  wonderful  vehicle  for  tour- 
ing ;  and  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story. 

The  diversified  utility  of  the  auto- 
mobile hasn't  been  sold.  It  hasn't  be- 
gun to  be  sold,  and  when  it  does  be- 
gin to  be  sold,  I  predict  that  you  are 
going  to  find  another  smashing  on- 
zvard  szi'eep  of  the  automobile  indu.<;- 
try  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  real  fu- 
ture of  the  automobile  does  not  lies 
so  much  in  selling  machines  to  more 
families  as  in  more  machines  to  each 
family,  ^^'ithin  the  next  five  years 
you  are  going  to  see  the  moderately 
well-to-do  family,  which  today  is  per- 
fectly content  to  get  along  with  one 
automobile,  hardly  content  with  two. 
The  ultra  rich  man  finds  that  he  can 
hardly  get  along  without  three  or 
four  machines,  and  when  he  tells  you 
that  all  these  machines  are  a  real 
necessity,  not  a  mere  luxury,  he  is 
telling  \ou  the  truth. 

Speaking  for  the  average  well-to- 
do  housewife,  I  maintain  that  if  she 
were  really  sold  on  the  necessity  of 
an  automobile  for  her  individual,  al- 
most exclusive  use,  we  could  imme- 
diately add  at  least  two  million  cars 
to  the  tremendous  and  extraordinary 
demand  we  are  experiencing  right 
now.  The  housewife  has  not  Been 
sold  on  the  necessity  to  her  of  a  ma- 
chine of  her  own.  I  maintain  she 
isn't  sufficfently  sold  on  this  propo- 
sition— on  the  utility  of  the  car  as 
an  everyday  convenience,  and  every- 
day comfort,  an  everyday  something 
which,  should  she  once  enjoy,  she 
would  never  think  of  doing  without 
again. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
average  business  and  professional 
man  can  really  afford  to  do  without 
a  car  much  better  than  his  wife,  al- 
though it  would  take  a  lot  of  adver- 
tising education  to  prove  this  fact  to 
the  male  member  of  the  household. 


DIVKRSIFIED  UTILITY  DOMINANT 
NOTE 

We  are  not  getting  out  of  the  car 
one-half,  not  even  one-fourth,  of  the 
real  utility  that  is  in  it.  Here  is  a 
willing  slave,  as  wonderful  as  the 
magic  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  a  saver  of 
time,  annihilator  of  distance,  a  de- 
stroyer of  dnidgery,  and  here  we  are 
hesitating,  still  gaping  at  the  wonder 
of  it,  hardlv  realizing  the  miracle  of 
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it,  and  n(jt  really  beginning  to  realize 
or  utilize  the  full  value  of  it. 

I,  personally,  would  appreciate 
reading  an  advertisement  that  would 
really  wake  me  up  to  the  utility  of 
the  automobile.  I  don't  get  anything 
like  the  real  value  out  of  this  re- 
markable servant  of  mine.  I'd  like 
to  see  an  advertisement  right  now 
which  would  feature  the  many  and 
diversified  things  the  man  or  woman 
can  do  with  an  automobile,  the  usual 
things  and  the  unusual  things,  and 
the  thousand  of  things  that  a  car 
can  do  for  a  man  or  woman. 

I  would  like  to  see  advertising  that 


July  29,  1920 

Due  to  space  in  various 
future  issues  of  LIFE  being 
sold  to  the  limit  in  keeping 
with  our  restricted  size — 
52  pages  total — please  note 
future  schedules  are  subject 
to  adjustment  ot  dates  in 
which  space  is  available. 

Advertisers  are  rapidly 
appreciating  the  protection 
and  value  which  LIFE'S 
restricted  size  policy  assures. 

Gee.  Bee.  Are. 

LIFE'S  Advertising  Manager,  31st  St.,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  Provandie,  Western  Mgr.,  Marquette  Bldg.  1537,  Chicago 
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would  picturize  an  automobile  in  its 
diversified  uses. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  advertise- 
ment featuring  a  machine  in  which 
the  bus_v  business  man  is  hurrying  to 
catch  a  train. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  advertise- 
ment picturing  a  housewife  as  she 
mets  her  friend  at  the  raihva}'  sta- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  housewife 
depicted  as  she  goes  to  market  in  her 
machine. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  family  rep- 
resented buying  produce  direct  from 
the  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  young  man 
in  a  snug  roadster  with  his  best  girl 
driving  over  the  moonlit  roadway. 

I  would  like  to  see  advertising  that 
would  feature  touring  in  all  its  won- 
drous beauties,  the  automobile  at  the 
side  of  the  stream,  its  owner  fishing; 
an  automobile  beside  a  lake,  the  ca- 
noe in  the  distance :  an  automobile 
hunting  scene ;  the  whole  family  in  a 
camping  scene  with  the  automobile 
in  the  foreground — these  and  a  hun- 
dred other  pictures  that  would  lend 
some  idea  of  the  thus  far  untold  util- 
ity of  the  automobile. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  automobile 
plowing  through  the  snow,  the  street- 
cars stalled. 

I  would  like  to  see  advertising  pic- 
turization  of  the  various  uses  of  the 
automobile  on  the  farm.  \\'hy,  you 
could  take  the  camera  and  get  the 
setting  of  a  dozen  advertisements  in 
almost  any  rural  part  of  America  in 
a  day. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  this  hasn't 


been  done.  It  has,  but  only  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  What  I  want  to  see  is  au- 
tomobile advertising  as  a  wliole  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  of  automobile 
utilty,  for  my  theory  is  that  charm 
and  beauty  and  reliability  and  lux- 
ury in  themsehes  already  have  been 
pretty  icell  sold.  Keep  on  selling,  but 
why  not  stress  utility  in  every  ad\er- 
tisement  ? 


Philip   Morris   &   Co.,    Ltd.,    Inc., 
Announces   Profits 

Net  Profits  of  Philip  Morris  &^Co., 
Ltd.,  Inc.,  to  June  30,  a  period  of  fiTteen 
months,  were  $106,957  after  provision  for 
taxes  and  reserves  for  doirbtkii  accounts, 
etc.  The  company  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  Its  capital  stock  amounts  to 
$1,104,000.  An  initial  divide  of  10  cents 
a  share  was  made  payable  on  .August  2. 


Yale  &  Towne   Profits 

The  annual  report  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  recently  published,  shows  net 
earnings  for  its  last  fiscal  year  oT  $3,457,- 
469,  against  which  there  is  charged  $^5B,- 
375  depreciation  and  $836,000  for  Federal 
taxes,  leaving  net  profits  of  $2,363,694, 
which  is  equal  to  $47.29  a  share.  The  net 
profits  of  the  past  year  exceed  the  net 
profits  of  the  preceding  year  by  about 
$1,000,000.  and  the  net  profits  of  1918 
were  equal  to  $28.18  a  share.  From  ttiS 
earnings  of  this  year  divider^ds  of  $905,- 
830  have  been  paid,  and  $1,357,264  added 
to  the  surplus,  making  it  $10,032,145.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $10,000,000. 


Sole     Success     Proves     Newspaper 
Advertising 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  $5,- 
000,000  sale  of  men's,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's shoes,  clothing  and  furnishings  by 
the  Nemours  Trading  Corporation,  in 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  has 
proved  once  again  the  efficiency  of  news- 
paper advertising.    The  great  bulk  of  ad- 


What  Is  Rotary? 

Rotary  is  an  intimate  affiliation  of  caiefiilly  selected  business 
men,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  high  ethical  standards 
in  private,  commercial,  and  civic  life,  and  consecrated  to  tlie  ideal 
that  the  basis  of  all  worthy  endeavor  is  UNSELFISH  SERVICE.— 
W.  E.  Douglas,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Do  you  want  to  do  business  ■with  the  type  of  men  who  com- 
pose this  organization?  There  are  55,000  of  them — you  can  reach 
them  by  advertising  in 
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vertising  of  this  sale  amounting  to  $25,- 
000  weekly,  has  been  .confined  to  me- 
tropolitan morning  and  evening  papers. 


Adiertismg    Manager 

Frank    R.    Jennings 

So.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 


Press   Congress   Date    Changed 

The  date  of  the  next  sitting  of  the 
Press  Congre.is  of  the  'World  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  has  been  changed  from 
October,  1920,  to  March-April,  1921. 

The  change  has  been  deemed  advi.sable 
bc-cause  of  conflicting  world-meetings, 
congested  ocean  transportation  and,  par- 
ticularly local  conditions  in  New  South 
Wales  and  throughout  .\ustralia  the  sug- 
gestion of  New  South  Wales  Government 
and  with  a  view  to  larger  attendance 
and  more  profitable  sessions  the  Execeu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Congress  has  reset 
the  date  for  1921. 


Wouldn't  Like  to  Miss  "A.   &  S." 

Editor,  .\pvERTisiNc  &  Selling — The 
writer  thanks  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  21,  advising  of  the  expiration  of 
our  present  subscription  to  Advertising 
&  Selling.  Will  you  kindly  enter  our 
order  immediately,  as  we  do  not  want 
to  be  w-ithout  your  valuable  book.  Our 
check  will  follow  in  due  course., — F.  G. 
Green,  advertising  manager,  Fayette  R. 
Plumb,    Inc.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Burnham  &  Ferris  Has  Index  Account 

The  advertising  account  of  Index  Visi- 
ble, Inc.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  maini- 
facturers  of  visible  indexes  and  record 
systems,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the   Burnham   &   Ferris   agencv  of    New 

York.  

How    JlcCall's    Is    Distributed 

The  McCall  Company,  publishers  of 
MtCaU's  Magaaiiic.  has  just  issued  in 
booklet  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  1920  distribution  of  the  ma.gazinf, 
showing  its  circulation  in  states,  in  metro- 
politan districts  and  in  cities  classfied  ac- 
cording to  population.  Mail  distribution 
and  newstand  sales  totaled  separately  and 
percentages  are  figured  for  the  propor- 
tion of  distribution  in  the  various  city 
classes  in  each  state.  The  monthly  gross 
distribution  of  McCall's  is  given  as  1,520.- 
000  copies,  based  on  figures  for  March, 
1920.  

Godwin    With    ChallfeB    Daniel    Frev 

Frank  Godwin,  the  illustrator,  nas  Kiin- 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Charles  Daniel  rrey 
Company  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Godwin  is  known  nationally  to  the  ma- 
gazine readers  and  advertisers  of  America. 
The  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company  also 
announces  that  N.  C.  Wyeth's  paintings 
lor  advertising  purposes  will  now  be 
handled  exclusively  through  its  New  York 
and  Chicago  studios. 


6    So.    Charlotte    St.,    Edinburgh,    Scotland 
Subscription  price:    $1.50   in   U.    S.   A.  and   Cuba:   $1.75   in   Canada;   $2.00  in  all  other 
Published  Monthly  by  the  International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs 


Eddy    Company    Represents 
Schenectady  Paper 

The  Schenectady  L'liioii-Star  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  Charles 
H.  Eddy  Company  of  Chicago,  New  "^'prk 
and  Boston,  as  its  national  advertising 
representative. 

China    Asks    for    Advance    on    Loan 

China  has  asked  the  American  group  of 
bankers  interested  in  the  proposed  con- 
sortium for  a  loan  of  $9,000,000  on  ac- 
count, agreeing  to  the  terms  laid  down 
in  the  plan  mapped  otit  by  Thomas  W. 
Lament,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  China 
asks  for  an  immediate  advance  for  the 
purpose  of  disbanding  troops  and  re- 
constructing the  Government,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  Cabinet. 
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Celluloid  Films  Are  Dangerous.    The  operation  o[  any  portable  projector  USING  CELLULOID  FILMS  without  a  fireproof 
nclosing  booth  is  prohibited  \>y  State,  Municipal  and  Insurance  restrictions,  and  the  violator  is  frequently  subjected  to  severe  penal- 


Path^scope  film  i 
1  be  shown  anywhe 


"Safety  Standard" — labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laborato 
;,  at  any  time,  without  violation  of  any  regulations. 


Booth  Not  Required."  Pictu 
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N  the  insistence  of  their  star  salesman,  Jim 
Brown,  the  A —  Company  bought  a  Pathe- 
scope  Projector. 

Jim's  biggest  prospect  h;id  stumped  him.  He 
had  been  unable  to  get  his  sales  story  "across." 
This  story  dealt  with  manufacturing  methods,  pro- 
cesses and  capacities — things  the  prospect  didn't 
realize  were  involved  in  making  A — 's  product. 
The  telling  took  too  much  time  for  busy  pre-occupied 
e.xecutives.  Besides,  they  heard  such  stories  every 
day. 

The  e.\ecutives  were  just  as  busy  and  as  indifferent 
as  ever  when  Jim  called  with  his  Pathescope  Pro- 
jector, but  when  he  explained  that  he  "had  some 

The  Pathescope  Projector  weighs  only  23  pounds.     Can  be  ca: 
require  an  expert  or  licensed  operator.     Descriptive  literature  < 


motion  pictures"  of  manufacturing  operations,    they 
'a>ere  interested. 

The  superintendent  quickly  saiv  that  the  A — 
Company  had  a  real  plant,  much  finer  than  he  had 
ever  supposed.  He  learned  what  was  involved  in 
turning  out  their  product.  He  approved  the  methods 
used  in  set-ups  and  handling  between  operations. 
He  sa\i'  that  the  methods  were  efficient  in  the  use  of 
labor  and  materials.  He  noted  that  the  .\ —  plant 
certainly  had  the  capacity  and  could  make  deliveries, 
and  that  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the 
.A —  product  right.  Finally  he  got  a  new  idea  of 
what  the  .A —  product  could  do  for  his  company. 

.And  Jim  and  his  Pathescope  "sold"  him. 


led  in  a  small  suit  ( 
t  request. 


■  light  c 


The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Willard   B.  Cook,  President 

Dept.  S,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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Advertising  &  Selung 


The  Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Mediums 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 

Publisher  of  the   New  York  Times 

One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  with  the  Leading 
American  Editors  and  Publishers  with  the  Object 
of  Interpreting  What  They  Mean  to  Advertisers 

By  JASON  ROGERS 


TO  THE  imaginative  newspaper 
worker,  no  greater  satisfaction 
could  come  than  that  which  has 
come  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  in  the  up- 
building of  the  New  York  Times, 
bought  by  him  in  1896,  to  general 
recognition  as  one  of  the  greatest 
present-day  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  world. 

There  is  just  as  great  a  difference 
between  newspapers  as  there  is  be- 
tween diamonds ;  some  are  pure 
white  and  full  of  fire,  while  others 
are  just  diamonds.  There  are  news- 
papers which  have  won  larger  cir- 
culation than  the  Times  and  news- 
papers which  have  carried  about  as 
much,  or  even  more,  advertising, 
but  none  of  these  has  won  success 
as  legitimately  as  has  the   Times. 

When  Adolph  S.  Ochs  came  to 
New  York  in  1896,  fresh  from  his 
success  with  the  Qiattanooga 
Times,  and  bought  the  New  York 
Times,  there  w'ere  few  who  thought 
that  he  could  put  that  then  mori- 
bund propert}-  on  its  feet.  That 
Ochs  had  the  correct  formula  now 
must  be  admitted  by  all. 

The  program  was  as  simple  as 
A,  B,  C,  but  its  carrying  out  re- 
quired a  degree  of  stick-to-it-iveness 
probabh'  never  before  approached, 
from  the  standpoint  of  consistency, 
intelligence,  and  skill  of  execution. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Times 
of  1896  with  its  10,000  of  sub- 
stantial, high-grade  circulation 
bought  for  three-fifths  of  the  bonds 
and  one-fifth  of  the  stock  in  a  new 
corporation,  Mr.  Ochs  determined 
to  rear  a  newspaper  different  from 
and  better  than  anything  New  York 
then  had.  It  was  to  be  a  news- 
paper, with  emphasis  on  the  news. 

Mr.  Ochs  likes  to  make  himself 
believe  that  he  brought  no  new 
newspaper  idea  to  New  York  when 
he  started  remaking  his  property. 
He  may  be  right,  and  his  contempo- 
raries perhaps  had  forgotten  how 
to  get  out  a  newspaper,  or  had 
grown  soft  on  the  job. 

Ochs  came,  with  \e.xy  little 
money — $75,000  all  told — and  with- 
out anything  new,  according  to  his 
own  view,  except  a  determination 
to    print    the    best   paper    he    could 


get  out  to  interest  and  serve  the 
tliinking  classes  of  New  Yorkers 
who  could  be  counted  upon  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  product. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    A    SLOGAN 

Few  of  us  at  the  time  recognized 
the  real  significance  of  his  adoption 
of  the  "All  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print"  slogan  in  1897.  The  subse- 
quent development  shows  why  this 
suggestion  was  then,  as  now,  so 
wonderfully  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Och's  ideas  for  the  creating  of  a 
great  newspaper. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  institution,  Ochs  has 
never  employed  a  scheme  or  catch- 
penny device  to  stimulate  circula- 
tion or  advertising.  He  concen- 
trated on  one  idea,  the  publication 
of  .he  best  newspaper  he  could  get 
out,  and  he  trusted  to  the  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  public  for  his  success. 

This  psycholog}'  was  as  sound  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he 
said,  "You  cannot  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  Mr.  Ochs 
did  not  desire  to  fool  any  of  the 
people  at  any  time. 

To  me,  the  progress  of  this  news- 
paper has  been  as  logical  as  the 
onward  pressure  of  the  game  of  the 
chess-master  when  opposed  to  play- 
ers of  lesser  degree  of  skill.  Ochs 
has  advanced  his  position  on  abso- 
lutely sound  formulje  without  at 
any  time  taking   chances. 

Only  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
ner workings  of  such  developments 
can  appreciate  the  exasperations 
and  difficulties  which  a  man  en- 
counters in  such  an  undertaking. 
There  were  times  when  all  must 
have  seemed  black  and  hopeless,  but 
Ochs  stuck  to  it  until  he  had  seen 
it  through.  It  was  a  hard,  up-hill 
pull  until  he  had  crossed  the  dead 
line. 

After  having  stated  in  my  prev- 
ious article  on  Victor  F.  Lawson  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Lawson  was  the 
great  leader  in  independent  jour- 
nalism, I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
rating  Mr.  Ochs  as  the  great  leader 
in  presentation  of  complete  and 
dependable  news. 


Mr.  Ochs  stands  in  a  class  by 
himself  in  this  respect  and  has 
gone  farther  than  any  other  news- 
paper man  who  ever  lived.  I  say 
this  knowing  that  Mr.  Lawson  has 
(juite  a  similar  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Och's  wonderful  accomplishments. 

HIS    VIEWS    OF    EDITORIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 

As  far  back  as  1891  Mr.  Ochs 
in  an  address  at  St.  Paul  stated: 

"My  experience  in  newspaper 
making  affords  an  opportunity  for 
close  observation  of  what  is  going 
on  in  its  many  ramifications 
throughout  the  country,  and  justi- 
fies me  in  making  the  broad  asser- 
tion that  never  before  did  there 
exist  so  many  splendid  opportun- 
ities to  win  honor,  fame,  and  for- 
tune in  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism. 

"In  all  its  angles  there  is  in 
American  journaKsm  a  demand  and 
an  urgent  need  for  men  of  ability; 
men  possessing  the  cardinal  virtues 
■ — prudence,  justice,  temperance, 
and  fortitude;  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity; men  who  love  their  country  and 
their  fellow-men;  men  of  courage 
and  convictions ;  men  with  vision 
and  imagination;  men  who  are 
thorough  and  painstaking — who 
take  a  pride  in  their  work  and 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  it ; 
men  who  do  not  think  they  know 
it  all  but  can  learn  from  others ; 
men  who  are  constantly  seeking  for 
and  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  newest,  the  best  and  the  most 
effective  work  done  by  others,  and 
with  the  intelligence  to  understand 
what  they  learn  and  to  apply  the 
knowledge  to  their  undertakings; 
men  who  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  very  rudiments  of  newspa- 
per making;  men  who  know  a  proof 
press,  a  shooting  stick  and  quoin, 
a  rotary  press,  a  linotype  and  auto- 
plate;  a  monkey  dash  as  well  as  a 
column  rule;  with  not  only  a  nose 
for  news  but  with  olifactories  to 
scent  odors  and  detect  rottenness ; 
men  with  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  values,  and  with  an  eye  for  im- 
pressive and  pleasing  typographical 
display;  men  who  in  circulation 
know  the  real  from  the  artificial, 
and  in  advertising  know  the  genuine 
from  the  deceptive ;  above  all,  men 
with  the  practical  equipment  and 
the  sincere  and  vigilant  purpose  to 
present  the  news  honestly  and  with- 
out prejudice,  and  to  interpret  it 
with   independence  and  fairness. 

"This  may  be  the  counsel  of  per- 
fection, but  in  newspaper  making 
perfection  in  morals,  habits,  and 
equipment — as  near  as  is  humanly 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The  Profitable  Use  of  "Trade"  Mediums 

How  An  Automobile  Coi-poration  Success- 
fully Launched  Its  Selling  Plans  In  the 
Journals  of  Its  Own  and  Allied  Industries 


By  A.  J.  ROGERS 

Advertising     Manager,     Nordyke.    &     Marmon     Company 


THE  SUCCESS  of  a  seven 
weeks'  campaign  in  1915  has 
caused  us  to  become  steady  trade 
paper  advertisers.  Since  that  time 
we  have  used  at  least  one  two-page 
insert  per  month  in  the  leading  auto- 
mobile weeklies ;  this  year  we  will 
approximately  double  that  schedule. 
\Ve  use  preferred  position  in  prac- 
tically all  the  monthlies,  also. 

W'e  are  convinced  not  only  thai 
it  is  profitable  to  use  a  consistent 
campaign  in  trade  papers,  but  also 
that  it  is  profitable  to  spend  as  much 
as  the  space  costs  to  make  the  ad- 
vertising attractive. 

The  campaign  which  "sold"  us 
was  the  campaign  introducing  the 
Marmon  34  in  1916 — a  car  which 
differed  radically  from  conventional 
cars  with  mechanical  features  of 
more  than  usual  interest. 

We  talked  over  many  plans  of 
introduction;  we  considered  the  fea- 
tures which  would  go  in  our  copy ; 
the  audiences  reached  by  various 
kinds  of  publications ;  the  amount 
of  money  we  could  spend.  Our 
decision  was  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion throu;rh  the  weekly  automobile 
trade  papers. 

Unsigned  atlvert'isements  were 
used — six  two-page  inserts,  printed 
in  two  colors  on  about  120  pound 
stock;  the  seventh  ad\ertisement, 
which  appeared  about  the  time  of 
the  New  York  Automobile  Show  of 
1917  was  four  pages,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  car. 

The  papers  which  we  used  had 
about  60,000  circulation.  Replies 
to  advertisements  were  directed  to 
the  publishers  of  the  papers,  and 
then  forwarded  to  us. 

We  received  more  than  4,000  in- 
quiries from  these  advertisements. 

A  widespread  interest  in  the  new 
car  was  created,  so  that  when  the 
announcement  was  made  people 
were  familiar  with  the  construction 
details  of  the  new  Marmon.  Adver- 
tising in  the  New  York  press  at  the 
time  of  the  Show  crowded  our  ex- 
hibit space  with  dealers  and  pros- 
pects. 

Of  course  the  circulation  reached 
by  these  publications  was  largely 
among  those  directly  interested  in 
the  automobile  business.  But  we 
found  also  that  these  papers  had  a 
great  following  among  owners — per- 


sons who  make  more  or  less  a  hobb\ 
of  the  automobile  and  follow  the 
news  of  the  industry  and  are  inter- 
ested in  changes  and  improvements 
a.s  makers  work  them  out.  Using 
the  campaign  "blind"  or  unsigned, 
of  course,  added  interest;  and  not 
the  least  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  plan  was  the  printing  of  the  in- 
serts b\-  one  of  the  foremost  catalog 
})rinter3   in  the   country. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  results ;  we  interested  many  good 
substantial  dealers  in  our  car,  and 
gave  a  knowledge  of  the  new  features 
of  construction  to  other  dealers,  ac- 
cessor)- men,  ciiauffeurs  and  mam- 
owners. 

So  the  Marmon  34  was  intro- 
duced, and  well-introduced,  by  us- 
ing a  few  thousand  dollars  of  trade 
paper  space,  and  a  few  more  thou- 
sand for  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  the  inserts. 

Our  appeal  was  direct  to  the 
mechanical  man ;  we  tried  to  show 
him  exactly  what  the  new  features 
were.  Since  that  time,  our  trade 
paper  schedule  has  called  for  one 
two-page  insert  every  month.  Real- 
izing that  the  audience  is  largely  a 
dealer  audience,  we  naturall\-  pick 
subjects   which   will   interest  him. 

Naturally  in  some  of  the  adve'r- 
tisements  the  appeal  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  dealer — the 
"motor  wise"  man  finds  an  attrac- 
tion. In  others  the  man  whose  hob- 
by is  car  operation  or  car  mechanics 
is  going  to  find  something  of  in- 
terest. 

We  use  the  trade  papers  largely 
because  they  reach  the  dealers.  We 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  get- 
ting new  distributors  because  our 
organization  covers  the  entire  coun- 
try-. But  the  distributor  is  always 
seeking  to  cover  his  own  territory 
more  thoroughly  and  there  is  no 
way  to  so  effectively  keep  the  Mar- 
mon car  before  the  dealers  as 
through  this  medium  of  advertising. 
It  gives  us  a  concentrated  audience ; 
and  if  the  copy  'is  newsy  and  attrac- 
tive our  advertising  is  bound  to  be 
read  by  a  large  peicentage  of  the 
subscribers. 

Garage  men,  dealers  in  accessories 
and  men  to  whom  motoring  is  an 
avocation  read  there  papers  and  re.-d 
them  closely :  they  ma\-  not  be  pros- 


pects for  a  high  priced  car  such 
as  we  make,  but  they  are  potential 
experts  in  things  connected  with 
motor  cars  and  they  rel}-  upon  the 
trade  papers — and  the  advertising  as 
well  as  the  text — for  their  fund  of 
"expert"  knowledge. 

Consequently,  aside  from  dealer 
influence,  we  advertise  in  the  trade 
papers  to  give  the  "motor  wise"  man 
a  knowledge  of  features  of  the 
Marmon  car  which  will  enable  hint 
to  talk  about  it,  and  talk  favorably. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  use 
inserts,  which,  as  stated,  just  about 
doubles  the  cost  of  the  advertising. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  a  good  in- 
\estment  for  several  reasons,  among 
them  being  that  it  enables  us  to  see 
that  our  copy  is  printed  exactly  as 
we  want  it ;  the  advertising  stands 
out  from  the  rest  in  the  book  be- 
cause the  printing  is  so  good ;  heav- 
ier paper  may  be  used  and  the  at- 
tention value  is  increased. 

Trade  paper  advertising  has  al- 
ways been  extensively  used  by  the 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company.  Even 
before  the  days  of  the  automobile, 
we  were  extensive  trade  paper  users. 
So  well  did  the  managers  of  thirty 
years  ago  think  of  advertising  in  the 
flour  and  grain  milling  papers  that 
they  contracted  for  the  very  best 
space  available.  Now  we  use  pre- 
ferred position  in  the  leading  mill- 
ing trade  papers. 

W'e  feel  that  we  can  effectively 
circularize  the  trade  through  these 
mediums.    And  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Packers    in    China 

Though  cold  storage  and  meat-packing 
be  assailed  in  the  United  States,  the  Chi- 
nese seem  to  be  welcoming  both  processes 
to  the  Land  of  the  Poppy.  V\'ork  on  a 
$500,000  cold  storage,  meat  packing  and 
egg  albifiien  plant  has  been  started  at 
Tientsin  China,  by  the  China  Mongolia 
Export  Company,  Inc.,  an  American  con- 
cern. A  modern  slaughter  house  with 
strrk»arfl!  will  also  be  installed.  The  si'e 
in  tbc  Kussian  concession  compris.-;  6 
acres. 

At  first  cold  storage  and  albumen  and 
ice  manufacture  will  be  undertaken  and 
later  packing  and  canning  of  meats  and 
poultry.  Two  50-ton  ice  machines  will  be 
installed.  \  representative  and  engineer 
of  the  .American  concern  that  furnished 
the  total  machinery-  of  the  plant,  200  tons 
in  all,  are  on  the  ground  supervising  its 
erection. — TIic  Nation's  Business. 
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Adolph  S.  Ochs 

(Continued   from    puijc    30) 

possible — invariably     spells     success 
with  capital  letters." 

In  1896,  appearing  before  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  he 
supplemented  this  basic  material  as 
follows : 

THE    PRODUCT    OF    THE 
ORGANIZATION 

"You  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  has  been  the  practical  re- 
sult of  applying  the  principles  sug- 
gested at  St.  Paul  twenty-five  years 
ago  for  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper in  a  great  city.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Times,  as  I  have  said,  had 
scarcely  10,000  circulation ;  today 
its  net  paid  circulation  exceeds 
325,000.  The  gross  annual  income 
in  189G  is  now  exceeded  every 
month  in  legitimate  income  from 
advertisements   and   circulation. 

"One  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
achieving  this  result  was  not  men- 
tioned— ^because  not  then  fully  ap- 
preciated— in  the  St.  Paul  catalog 
of  the  qualifications  required  suc- 
cessfully to  manage  a  daily  news 
paper.  It  w^as  a  great  omission,  as 
my  years  of  experience  have  taught 
me,  and  I  wish  now  to  add  it  and 
give  it  the  utmost  emphasis  by 
marking  it  "top  of  column,"  and 
that  is  that  the  successful  manager 
should  have  the  ability  to  judge  and 
appreciate  other  men's  qualifica- 
tions, to  secure  their  assistance  and 
to  win  and  retain  their  respect  and 
confidence  in  his  plans  and  good  in- 
tentions. 

"I  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
this  respect  in  the  management  of 
the  Times.  I  could  not  wish  for 
more  loyal  and  capable  men  than 
those  holding  the  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Times  organization. 
They  have  been  untiring,  ever  en- 
thusiastic, and  ungrudgingly  giving 
the  best  of  their  abilities  to  the  up- 
building of  the  newspaper,  to  pre- 
serve its  best  traditions,  and  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  jour- 
nalism. They  have  given  to  the 
task  what  money  cannot  buy,  and 
that  is  a  pride  in  their  work.  If 
I  wished  to  boast  of  anything  I 
personally  may  have  accomplished, 
it  would  be  that  I  was  able  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  such  high- 
minded  and  talented  men,  and  have 
them  confidently  believe  in  the 
soundness  and  sincerity  of  my  as- 
pirations. 

"A  distinguished  man — a  New 
York  editor  and  publisher — some 
time  ago  told  some  mutual  friends 
that  I  had  come  to  New  York  and 
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taught  the  newspapers  something 
new.  I  replied  that  I  thought  he 
was  inaccurate ;  that  if  we  had  done 
anything  worthy  of  note  it  was  that 
we  had  'reminded  them  of  some- 
thing the\'  had  forgotten.'  I  brought 
no  new  journalism  to  New  York 
City ;  we  have  practiced,  as  best  we 
could,  old  journalism — the  journal- 
ism that  succeeds  in  small  towns 
where  the  high  standards  of  the 
profession  are  demanded  and  prac- 
ticed by  self-respecting  men." 

On  such  a  sound  foundation  of 
underlying  principles,  Mr.  Ochs 
came  through  with  flying  colors, 
for  other  morning  newspapers  ig- 
nored or  failed  to  realize  the  po- 
tency of  printing  "All  the  News 
That's  Fit  to  Print"  better  and 
more  copiously  than  they  had  ever 
done  before. 


As  convincing  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Ochs'  theory,  one  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  progress  in 
circulation  and  advertising  of  the 
Times  over  a   long  series   of  years. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    "tIMEs" 

The  figures  are  familiar  ones  in 
advertising  practice.  They  are  even 
better  known  to  newspaper  build- 
ers, perhaps,  than  to  national  ad- 
vertisers, for  publishers  have  long 
since  come  to  watch  the  circulation 
and  lineage  statements  of  Mr. 
Ochs'  publication  as  a  barometer  of 
business. 

In  1898  the  Times,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  26,726,  carried  2,433,193 
agate  lines  of  advertising.  In  1908 
the  circulation  was  165,155  and  the 
agate  lineage  5.897,332.  Note  the 
vast    increase    Mr.    Ochs    succeeded 
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in  making  in  the  expansion  of  his 
property  as  indicated  by  372,293 
circulation  and  13,518,255  agate 
lines  of  advertising  in  1918.  To 
this  enormous  total  in  a  single  year, 
with  a  slight  shrinkage  of  circula- 
tion due  to  the  inevitable  reaction 
in  reader  interest  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Ochs  found  it  possible  to 
add  more  than  6,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  bringing  his  total  to 
19-533.643.  or  a  gain  of  more  than 
the  total  business  carried  just  ten 
years  prior. 

This  steady  growth,  produced  by 
the  recommendation  of  one  pleased 
reader  suggesting  it  to  a  person  who 
did  not  read  it,  more  largely  than 
any  other  factor,  has  been  account- 
able for  its  progress. 

SPECIALIZED    INFORMATION 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
underlying  factors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing process  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  advertisers  and  agency 
men. 

Every  day  there  are  thousands  of 
buyers  from  all  over  the  country 
in  New  York  City.  The  Times  has 
made  itself  a  veritable  reference 
librar\'  to  the  buyers,  and  carries  a 
large  volume  of  manufacturers'  ad- 
vertising especially  appealing  to 
them — a  feature  unapproached  by 
any  other  daily  newspaper. 

The  Times  has  specialized  in 
financial  and  business  information 
and  news,  until  today  it  leads  all 
competitors  in  both  volume  and 
quality  of  financial  and  industrial 
advertising,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
treme care  regarding  the  business  it 
accepts. 

Mr.  Ochs  started  covering  legal 
.'and  real  estate  operations  in  New 
York  more  thoroughly  and  accur- 
ately than  any  other  daily  newspa- 
per ever  had  done,  in  1896,  and  has 
consistently  sought  to  improve  the 
service  ever  since. 

Before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Ochs 
into  metropolitan  journalism,  cer- 
tain daily  newspapers  had  done  so- 
call  big  things  in  the  way  of  news 
beats.  Years  ago,  Bennett  had  sent 
Stanley  to  Africa,  and  had  built  up 
recognition  for  superiority  in  ship- 
ping reports,  but  these  were  ancient 
history  when  Mr.  Ochs  came  to 
town.  The  Times  prints  big  news 
every  day  and  once  or  twice  a 
month  rings  the  bell  denoting  an- 
other bull's  e)'e  scored,  so  that  few 
of  us  recognize  the  wonderful  mas- 
tery which  makes  .extraordinary 
peffbrin'ances  seem  routine. 

The  advertiser  has  not  been  slow 
to  I'ecognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Times,  as  is  shown  by  the  forgoing 
figures     recording     the     advertising 


gains  of  the  Times  since  1898.  The 
Times  sells  its  advertising  strictly 
as  a  commodity,  at  one  price  to 
all  for  the  same  service,  and  dur- 
ing the  print  paper  shortage  has 
probably  been  forced  to  omit  more 
advertising  offered  it  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  restraining  and  guiding  hand 
of  Mr.  Ochs  extends  throughout 
the  Times  Building  from  attic  to 
cellar.  He  employs  able  assistants 
and  gives  them  abundant  recogni- 
tion, compensation,  and  authority, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  large  news- 
paper office  where  the  great  con- 
structive   influence    for    bigger    and 


better  things  comes  from  one  man's 
inspired  genius  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Ochs  is  never  satisfied  with 
his  newspaper  as  it  is  printed  from 
day  to  day.  He  always  sees  op- 
portunity for  improvement  and 
seeks  to  take  advantage  of  every 
experience. 

Mr.  Ochs  is  an  exceedingly  kind- 
ly man,  and  one  who  gives  first 
preference  to  the  newspaper  work- 
er who  loves  his  job.  He  came  in- 
to the  newspaper  business  as  a 
printers'  devil  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  so  has  been  in  the  ranks  for 
fiftv-one   \ears. 


It  Never  Rains  But  It   Pours- 
Inspiration 

That  Is,  If  You  Are  a  Selling  Genius  Like 
the  Writei-  of  the  Famous  "Rain  Letter" 


"Rain,  ram,  go  aivay, 
Come  again  another  day." 

— child's  rime. 

IT  was  raining,  alternately  driz- 
zling and  pouring,  the  sudden 
tattoos  of  wind-driven  sheets  of 
water  on  the  window  pane  being  pre- 
ceded and  followed  alwavs  bv  a  dull 
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drip,  drip  of  single  drops  that  fell  in 
nionotonous  procession  from  the 
eaves  to  the  pavement  outside. 

'"Sooner,"  I  said  to  the  veteran 
copy  man,  "will  a  'blue  Monday'  fur- 
nish ideas  for  bluing  copy  or  a 
'morning  after'  suggest  peppy  ma- 
terial for  Blank  &  Company's  'all's 
right  with  the  world'  good-will  ad- 
vertising than  a  rainy  day  like  this 
inspire   a   man   to  anything.      Did'ja 


ever  see  such  a  day?  Did'ja  ever 
know  such  a  day  to  do  anything  for 
a  poor  copy  writer  but  turn  his  brain 
into  a  sponge  with  nothing  but  water 
in  it?" 

"\\'cll,"  said  the  veteran  copy  man 
gravely,  "as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
known  it  to  work  quite  otherwise 
Curiously  enough,  I  can  cite  a  case  in 
point  from  my  morning's  mail. 

MUSIC    LESSONS    FOR   GRACE 

"The  postman  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  brother,"  he  went  on.  "I 
have  told  you  that  John  runs  a  farm 
out  in  western  Iowa.  When  the 
crops  are  good,  John  collects  enough 
money  to  make  us  poor  advertising 
men  look  like  pikers.  He's  going  to 
do  it  this  year  and,  as  usual,  he's 
going  to  spend  a  good  slice  of  it  on 
Grace,  who's  his  ten-year-old  and 
only  child.  He  has  written  to  tell  me 
that  they're  buying  a  piano  for  Grace 
and  that  she's  going  to  take  music 
lessons — going  to  take  them  by  mail ; 
and  because  he  knows  that  I'm  inter- 
ested in  odd  bits  of  unusual  adver- 
tising matter  he  has  sent  me  a  letter 
that  clinched  his  decision  to  spend 
this  year's  allotment  to  Grace  on 
music  lessons. 

"The  letter  was  written  by  a  wom- 
an. It  was  written  on  a  rainy  day 
and,  while  John  says  it  would  have 
pulled  him  in  anyhow,  it  pulled  with 
particular  strength  because  John  got 
it  on  a  rainy  day,  just  like  this.  The 
writer  doesn't  class  as  a  copy  writer. 
She  signs  herself  as  'N.  S.  Massiej 
Registrar  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Conservatory,  Chicago' — an  in- 
stitution  which,   I   happen   to  know. 
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teaches  music  by  mail  and  solicits  its 
patrons  l)y  the  same  medium.  But 
Miss  !Massie  is  a  real  copy  writter 
from  the  word  'go.'  Here's  what  she 
writes,  to  prove  it.  Remember  the 
•letter  is  going  into  what  we  be- 
nighted Gothamites  call  'the  sticks' 
to  carry  the  appeal  of  music  to  the 
man  and  woman  who's  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  theatres  and  the  con- 
cert halls  and  who  yearns  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  'canned'  kind 
of  music. 
"She  wrote: 

THE     "rain     letter" 

"If  the  rain  is  pouring  down  in  your 
town  as  it  is  in  Chicago  this  morning,  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  sun  shine  soon. 
We  have  seen  the  sun  only  a  few  da\s 
during  the  month  of  April,  as  we  have 
had   rain,   rain,   rain ! 

"On  a  dark,  gloomy  day.  a  person  must 
stay  indoors,  and  that  is  the  time  when 
an  interesting  book  or  magazine  is  a  lot 
of  company.  Good  music  also  is  company 
and  makes  one  forget  about  bad  weather. 
It  also  gives  one  the  greatest  pleasure,  in 
good  weather. 

"We  believe  that  the  study  of  music 
should  form  a  part  of  everyone's  educa- 
tion. When  you  consider  that  the  little 
time  and  money  invested  in  the  study  of 
music  is  going  to  give  you  returns  in  in- 
creased pleasure  throughout  your  entire 
life,  then  you  can  see  that  this  study  is  a 
good  investment  for  anyone.  If  you 
haven't  more  than  half-an-hour  a  day  that 
you  can  give  to  music,  make  the  most  of 
that  half-hour. 

"Have  you  misplaced  the  special  cer- 
tificate we  sent  in  our  other  letter?  I'm 
enclosing  another,  and  I  wish  you  would 
consider  this  offer  very  seriously  right 
now  and  decide  what  you  wish  to  do  and 
let  me  know  by  return  mail.  Make  up 
your  mind  now  to  do  what  sooner  or  later 
you  will  have  to  do.  if  you  are  ever  to 
make  a  success  of  your  music.  Have  faith 
in  us  and  our  methods ;  believe  that  what 
we  have  done  for  others  we  can  do  for 
you. 

"I  am  sure  you  know  the  advantages 
of  a  musical  education.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  found  their  ambition^ 
realized  because  they  are  musical,  for  the 
musician  is  a  welcome  guest  in  ever\ 
home.  To  every  man  and  woman,  music 
offers  a  fuller,  bigger  life — a  life  over- 
flowing with  the  good  things  of  thi; 
world.  Music  is  considered  the  world's 
greatest   accomplishment. 

"There's  a  bigger  future  ahead  foi 
every  one  of  us.  When  we  miss  this  fu 
ture.  it  is  our  own  fault.  Either  we  have 
not  the  force  of  character  to  grasp  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes,  or  else  we  won't 
make  the  small  sacrifices  of  time  or  mone> 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

"Mark  the  blank  with  an  'X' — fill  it  ir 
and  return  it  with  first  payment,  and  tht 
first  lessons  will  be  sent  you.  Don't  for- 
get to  send  a  friend's  name." 

HOW    IT    APPEALED 

"I  v,a>  particularly  interested  in 
that  letter,"  resumed  the  veteran 
copy  man,  "because  I  have  felt  the 
weight  of  rainy-day  gloom  just  as 
you  have  and  I  know  just  how  Johr 
and  Grace  feel  it,  so  I  wrote  Miss 
Massie  to  find  out  exactly  how  she 


came  to  pull  the  idea  in  out  of  the 
wet  and  what  it  had  accomplished  foi 
the  University  Extension  Conserva- 
tory." Here  he  fumbled  through  his 
letter  file.  "These  are  some  of  the 
things  she  said  in  reply: 

"  'I  am  more  encouraged  about  the 
Raiit  Letter  every  day,'  she  wrote 
"It  continues  to  pull.  You  see,  the 
University  Extension  Conservatory 
of  Chicago  teaches  music  by  the 
written  method.  Its  courses  are  sold 
only  through  follow-up  letters,  both 
form  and  personally  dictated.  The 
form-letters  are  filled  in  with  the 
name  of  the  prospect  instead  of 
"Dear  Sir"  or  "Dear  Madam,"  and 
with  perfectly  matched  ribbons. 
Thousands  of  its  prospects  are  in 
the   small  towns  and  rural  districts. 

"  'The  form-letter  to  get  the  de- 
sired returns  must  have  a  direct  ap- 


peal. It  must  reach  the  prospect  as  a 
personal,  human  document,  not  as  a 
mere  typewritten  page. 

"  'The  weather  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  the  country.  The  farmer's 
work  is  delayed  if  there  is  a  back- 
ward Spring.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished with  continued  rain. 

"  'A  form  letter  with  "rain"  for  its 
subject  was  one  of  the  best  pullers, 
because  it  was  understood.  It  had 
the  human,   friendlv  appeal.' 

"I  suppose,  buddy,"  the  veteran 
copy  man  concluded,  tucking  the 
sheets  of  paper  back  into  the  file, 
while  a  twinkle  of  amusement  came 
into  his  eyes,  "that  whether  a  rainy 
day  will  'turn  a  man's  brain  into  a 
sponge  filled  with  tiothing  but  water,' 
depends  a  good  deal  on  what  kind  of 
stuff  his  brain  is  made  of." 


Lord    Purchases    "Maine    Farmer" 
Will   Continue  With   "Comfort" 


F.  R.  LORD 

F.  R.  Lord,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  connected 
with  W.  H.  Gannett,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Comfort,  has  purchased  tlie  Maine  Farm- 
er, in  connection  with  W.  R.  Jenkins, 
Jr.,   and   P.    H.   Whiting. 

The  Maine  Farmer  is  an  agricultural 
weekly  which  was  organized  in  1832, 
and  thus  lacks  a  dozen  years  of  round- 
ing out  its  first  century.  Under  the 
new  management  many  editorial  im- 
provements will  be  made  and  an  ag- 
gressive circulation  campaign  waged.  .All 
of  the  owners  are  practical  magazine 
men  w^ho  can  be  counted  on  to  rejuve- 
nate the  old  publication  and  make  it 
one  of  the  live  farm  magazines  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lord,  who  owns  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  new  organization  and  will 
manage  the  Maine  Farmer  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College,  Class  of  1914. 
and  has  been  with  Comfort  since  1914. 
Mr.    Lord    began    his   magazine    work   by 


going  through  the  Comfort  circulation 
department,  working  in  each  position  in 
the  department  long  enough  to  learn 
the  work  from  the  worker's  stand- 
point. On  the  departure  of  P.  H.  Whit- 
ing from  Comfort  organization,  Mr. 
Lord  took  over  the  Advertising  and 
Promotion  Department  tWork,  which  he 
has  since  conducted  in  addition  to  the 
management  of  the  circulation  and  other 
departments.  He  will  carry  on  his  work 
for  the  Gannett  interests  in  addition  to 
managing  the  Maine  Farmer. 


Traffic  Truck  Sales  Staflf  Changes 

J.  Albert  McColIum,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Traffic  Motor  Truck  Cor- 
poration for  the  last  seven  months,  has 
been  made  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager. Millard  S.  Binney,  formerly  pub- 
licity manager,  succeeds  Mr.  McCollum  as 
advertising  manager.  R.  Jackson  Jones, 
assistant  sales  manager,  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  will  open  a  European  head- 
quarters   for   the   corporation. 


Barrett    Joins    Worthington    Pump 
Corporation 

Charles  G.  Barrett,  formerly  sales  man- 
ager of  the  marine  department  of  the 
Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Worthington 
Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation,  Blake 
&  Knowles  Works,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Akron   Agency   Get   Truck    Assn. 
Account 

"The  Motor  Truck  Manufacturers'  As- 
socialtion,  an  organization  composed  of 
leading  truck  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  the  Akron  Advertising  Agency  Com- 
pany of  Akron,  Ohio.  David  Thomas, 
widely  known  in  the  truck  field,  Is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Motor  Truck  Manu- 
facturers'  Association. 


Greve   Advertising   Agency    Moves 

The  Greve  Advertising  .\genc}-  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  moved  into  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters  at  615-617  Hamm 
Building  this  week.  The  organization, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  made  up  of 
S.  Greve,  president ;  W.  M.  Robbins, 
vice-president;  H.  G.  Myser,  secretary; 
Don  G.  Sheppard,  art  director;  W.  E. 
Lunnis.  copy  director,  and  Olga  Lind- 
quist    accountant. 
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A  Technical  Manufacturer's  Experience  with 
the  House  Organ 

Three  Institutional  Magazines  of  the  American  Hoist 
&    Derrick   Co.    That    Are    Almost    Trade    Magazines 


THE  house  organ  intended  to 
forward  the  interests  of  a  tech- 
nical Hne  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunitj-  to  make  itself  a  watched-foi 
and  carefully-read  publication,  if 
properly  handled.  It  can  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  small  trade  paper  possessing 
real  interest  for  its  readers  and  a 
very  definite  advertising  value  foi 
its  publisher.  To  bring  about  this 
result,  however,  will  require  nuich 
thought  and  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  person  charged  with  editing  it, 
and  as  little  as  possible  dependence 
on  the  shears  and  paste  pot. 

If  its  publisher  chooses  to  use  it 
as  a  vehicle  for  airing  his  personal, 
political  or  business  views,  or  serving 
up  warmed-over  philosophy,  he  can- 
not expect  to  catch,  much  less  hold 
the  interest  of  a  class  of  men  who 
belong  mostly  to  an  active,  out-of- 
doors  type  and  have  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  time  to  do  much  reading  of  a 
general  nature. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  manu- 
facturer of  material  handling  ma- 
chinery for  contractors  and  loggers 
becomes  enamored  of  the  house 
organ  idea  and  decides  to  issue  a 
little  magazine  featuring  his  line. 
How  shall  he  go  about  it?  \\ha\ 
sort  of  matter  will  serve  most  effec- 
tively to  promote  his  business  ?  \A'hat 
shall  be  the  physical  makeup  of  his 
publication?  How  often  shall  he 
issue  it? 

BACKING  UP  TRADE  PAPER 
ADVERTISING 

As  the  writer  has  written  and 
edited  three  such  publications  simul- 
taneously for  the  last  seven  years  and 
can  claim  gratifying  success  for  his 
efforts,  perhaps  his  experiences  and 
methods  may  prove  helpful  to  others 
desirous  of  utilizing  this  useful  form 
of  direct  advertising. 

The  American  Hoist  &  Derrick 
Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  builds  hoists, 
derricks,  locomotive  cranes  and  simi- 
lar machines  for  contractors ;  log 
loaders  and  road  builders  for  log- 
gers ;  railroad  ditchers  for  railroads 
and  other  such  appliances.  The  field 
is  limited ;  the  competition  on  some 
items  keen,  but  the  individual  sales 
rtm  into  very  considerable  sums. 
As  a  rule  the  men  who  do  the  buying 
are  susceptible  to  intelligent  ap- 
proach,  if  you  can  get  their  atten- 
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tion.  The  trade  papers  are  valuable 
and  should  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
advertiser  mentioned  has  been  a  con- 
sistent user  of  .space  in  a  good-sized 
list  of  these  publications,  except  for  a 
limited  period  during  the  war.  Yet 
it  was  felt  that  the  regular  trade 
paper  advertising  could  be  made  more 
effective  if  backed  by  a  house  organ 
of  the  right  sort.  The  trade  papers 
themselves  furnished  the  basic  idea 
for  the  general  form  of  the  house 
organs  put  out  by  the  American 
Hoist  &  Derrick  Company. 

Contractors,  like  ever\-  other  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  class  of  business 
men,  are  keenly  interested  in  how  the 
other  fellow  does  it.  If  a  contractor 
in  Maine  has  a  better  way  of  hand- 
ling excavation,  or  placing  forms,  or 
arranging  his  handling  plant,  the 
alert  contractor  in  Texas,  Oregon  or 
Tennessee  wants  to  know  about  it. 
and  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  anybody 
who  can  tell  it  clearly  and  in  as  few- 
words  as  possible.  That's  why  he 
reads  trade  papers  and  it  w-as  felt 
that  he  would  read  a  well-edited 
house  organ  that  gave  him  this  in- 
formation, for  the  same  reason. 

THE    ORIGINAL    PROJECT 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  first 
number  of  the  "American  Bulletin" 
was  written,  laid  out  and  pulilished 
in  the  latter  part  of  1913.  It  was  felt 
that,  with  subject  matter  of  sufficient 
interest,  elaborate  makeup  and  ex- 
pensive paper  and  printing  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  form  finally 
fixed  upon  was  that  of  a  four-page 
newspaper,  size  13x15,  printed  on 
fairly  good  calendered  stock.  Pic- 
tures of  the  work  being  a  very 
necessary  adjimct  to  description  of 
any  building  job,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a  paper  on  which  halftones 
could  be  printed  in  a  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory manner.  For  the  type  of 
publication  projected,  a  60-pound 
calendered  stock  was  thought  amply 
good.  In  fact,  it  had  some  advan 
tages  over  the  more  expensive  coated 
stocks,  because  it  would  fold  without 
cracking.  Twelve  issues  of  35,000 
copies  were  contracted  for,  the  agree- 
ment with  the  printer  calling  for  de- 
livery of  the  papers  all  folded  and 
wrapped  for  mailing.  This  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  work  of  handling 
them  in  the  manufacturer's  mailing 


department.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  run  them  through  the  Ad- 
dressograph,  count  them  and  deliver 
them  to  the  postoffice,  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  prepayment  privi- 
lege. This  physical  form  has  worked 
out  so  well  that  it  has  been  retained 
without  change.  The  style  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  reading  matter  has, 
however,  undergone  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion, until  now  the  advertising  valtie 
of  each  story  is  subordinated  to  the 
practical  interest  value  of  the  story 
to  the  men  who  wish  to  read  it. 

We  use  regular  trade  paper  head- 
lines, for  the  most  part,  and  try  to 
give  a  comprehensive  description  of 
each  undertaking  that  we  feature, 
even  going  into  details  of  branches 
of  the  work  that  have  no  connection 
at  all  with  our  machinery  or  its  use. 
It  may  be  said,  "that's  all  right  if 
you  want  to  'butt  into'  the  trade 
paper's  field  and  donate  a  publication 
to  the  contractors,  but  where  does  its 
advertising  value  to  you  come  in?" 

Well,  that's  one  of  the  places 
where  the  "American  Bidletin"  de- 
parts from  accepted  trade  paper 
practice.  No  job  is  written  up  in 
the  "American  Bulletin"  imless  a 
considerable  quantity  of  our  product 
was  used  on  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
story  more  or  less  casual  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  "American" 
hoists,  or  derricks,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be.  were  used  on  this  work. 
As  we  feature  none  but  successful 
jobs  our  machines  are  automatically 
coupled  with  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  we  believe  that  the 
association  of  any  machine  with  a 
successful  piece  of  work  raises  the 
prestige  of  the  machine.  Of  course, 
such  a  subterranean  method  of  ex- 
ploiting the  merits  of  a  line  of  ma- 
chinery wotild  not  make  much  of  a 
dent  with  a  one-time  effort,  but 
please  remember  that  the  "American 
Bulletin"  is  issued  every  other  month, 
and  has  been  since  1913.  The  cumu- 
lative value  of  such  a  method  pur- 
sued so  consistently  is  bound  to  be 
great. 

From  the  first,  we  have  put  the 
loud  pedal  on  the  interest  of  the  work 
described,  and  suppressed  the  natural 
tendency  to  make  each  story  a 
eulogy  of  our  machines. 

Another  feature  which  heightens 
the  effectiveness  of  the  stories  run  in. 
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the  "American  Bulletin"  is  the  fact 
that  we  seldom  lose  an  opportunity 
to  distribute  some  well-proportioned 
praise  for  the  methods  and  energy  of 
the  contractor.  Nobody  ever  objects 
to  seeing  nice  things  about  himself  in 
print,  and  we  are  very  careful  to  let 
them  go  at  "nice"  and  not  kill  their 
tang  with  too  much  sugaring. 

HOW  TO   GET  THE    M.\TERIAL 

It  will  occur  to  the  practical- 
minded  that  the  task  of  securing  ma- 
terial of  real  interest  for  each  issue 
must  be  "some"  undertaking,  and  we 
are  here  to  say  emphatically  that  Mr. 
Practical  Mind  is  right.  It  is  a  hard 
job,  sometimes  almost  a  dishearten- 
ing one,  but  the  results  are  well 
worth  the  trouble.  Mr.  Practical 
Mind  very  likely  will  be  interested 
also  in  where  we  get  our  stories. 

We  get  our  stories  from  various 
sotirces ;  sometimes  from  the  con- 
tractor himself  ;  sometimes  from  his 
superintendent  or  some  other  man 
on  the  job.  Hoisting  engineers  fre- 
quently send  us  some  very  valuable 
stuff.  However,  we  get  the  bulk  of 
our  leads  from  the  trade  papers,  ^^'e 
go  through  these  carefully  and  when- 
ever we  find  a  job  mentioned  we  gii 
after  the  contractor  for  particulars 
and  photographs.  Then  by  combin- 
ing what  we  get  from  the  contractor 
with  some  of  the  "high  spots"  of  the 
trade  paper  article  we  manage  to 
envolve  a  new  and  interesting  story. 

PRIZE.S    STnrULATE    WRITERS 

Now  and  then  one  of  our  salesmen 
will  get  "enlargement  of  the  heart" 
and  write  up  some  job  he  visits.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  the  sales- 
man cannot  be  counted  on  very 
strongly  for  assistance  of  this  sort. 
He  is  so  familiar  with  contracting 
jobs  that  his  nose  for  news  is 
blunted.  At  least  we  are  charitable 
enough  to  concede  him  this  alibi.  We 
buy  no  material  from  professional 
writers,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
none  seem  able  to  contribute  the 
style  of  stuff  that  we  want. 

We  find  prizes  of  considerable 
assistance  in  getting  hoisting  engi- 
neers and  sub-foremen  to  send  us 
data.  None  of  the  prizes  which  we 
otifer  are  large,  ten  dollars  being  the 
limit,  so  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  far 
as  actual  cash  outlay  goes,  the  ma- 
terial which  we  use  in  the  "American 
Bulletin"  is  not  expensive. 

A    HIGHLY   TECHNICAL   LINE 

Practically  all  the  matter  submit- 
ted has  to  be  rewritten  to  make  a 
readable  story  of  it.  If  we  can  get 
the  man  out  on  the  job  to  give  us 
the  main  facts  and  figures  we  are 
glad  to  re-arrange  it  and  dress  it  up 


into  a  passable  article. 

While  our  line  is  highly  technical, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  users  of  it 
are  not  trained  technical  men ;  for 
this  reason  our  stories  do  not  attempt 
to  be  very  tehnical.  We  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  straightforward 
description  of  a  piece  of  construction 
work,  writing  always  with  the  aver- 
age contractor,  quarryman,  or  logger 
in  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  accurate 
technical  data  on  construction  work, 
engineers  as  a  class  being  reluctant 
to  give  out  their  "inside  stuff," 

We  publish  two  other  house  organs 
to  the  trade  besides   the   "American 


Bulletin,"  but,  generally  speaking, 
our  policy  is  the  same  on  all  of  them. 
The  "Crosby  Clipper"  is  a  small 
booklet,  size  434^5^,  sixteen  pages 
and  cover.  It  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  "Crosby"  Clip  and  has 
l)een  issued  every  other  month  since 
November,  1913.  Here,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  about  the  most 
difficult  product  to  feature  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  via  the  house  organ, 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  "Cros- 
l)y"  Clip  is  a  patented  clamp  used 
for  fastening  wire  rope.  Compared 
with  the  rest  of  a  contractor's,  log- 
ger's or  quarryman's  plant,  the  price 
of   all  the  clips  he  uses  is  almost  a 
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A  Certain   Way  of  Imparting 

An  Atmosphere  of  Distinction 

To  The  Catalog 

WHEN  an  advertising  manager  or  other  user  of  printed 
publicity  wishes  to  get  something'  extraordinary  fine  in  the 
way  of  a  catalog  or  booklet,  the  first  choice  is  a  leather 
cover.  But  leather  covers  are  too  expensive.  Levant,  the 
cover  paper  simulating  leather  offers  a  compromise  between 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  real  leather  and  any  ordinary  cover 
stock.  The  colors  are  those  naturally  associated  with  leather 
— green,  gray,  blue,  coffee,  yellow,  red  and  black. 

Levant  Cover  Paper  is  made  in  a  light  and  heavy  weight 
— alloW'ing  for  binding  in  pamphlet  foiTn,  or  over  board 
covers.  Box  makers  will  find  the  light  weight  Levant  es- 
pecially desirable  for  a  wide  range  of  products,  such  as 
jewelry,  perfumery,  and  stationery  boxes.  Levant  Cover 
Paper  is  so  expressive  of  richness  and  quality  that  only  the 
simplest  of  printing  or  embossing  is  needed  to  complete  a 
beautiful  and  distinctive  cover. 

Send  for  a  sample  book  of  Levant  Cover 
Paper  made  to  fit  in  your  letter  file. 
Also  ask  for  a  copy  of  XTRA,  the  "dif- 
ferent"   house    organ    edited  by  "Marcus." 

C.  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS  CONNECTICUT 
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negligible  item.  Yet,  on  account  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
that  are  used  ever  year,  it  is  a  very 
profitable  item  with  us. 

The  "Crosby"  Clip  was  first  in  the 
field,  and,  though  the  patent  has  run 
out  and  a  number  of  competing 
makes  have  entered  the  lists,  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  clip  and  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  leadership  in 
quality,  gives  it  a  great  advantage. 
In  fact,  the  name  "Crosby"  has  come 
to  mean  "wire  rope  clip"  to  many 
users,  a  good  deal  as  Kodak  means 
any  kind  of  camera  to  most  people. 
Not  long  ago  the  writer  ran  across 
an  article  in  one  of  the  electrical 
journals  written  by  an  engineer  who 
was  describing  the  installation  of  an 
overhead  transmission  system  on  a 
steam  road  that  was  being  electrified. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  transmis- 
sion cable  was  "clipped  in  place"  he 
wrote  it  "Crosbyed  in  place."  It  was 
to  help  maintain  this  prestige  that  the 
"Crosby"  Clipper  was  published. 

FINDING   "good   STORIES" 

In  the  "Crosby  Clipper"  we  have 
endeavored  to  feature  the  out-of-the- 
ordinary  uses  of  "Crosby"  Clips.  For 
instance,  when  we  heard  that  the 
Forestry  Department  had  built  a 
number  of  light  suspension  bridges 
across  canyons  and  gorges  in  the 
Northwest  to  facilitate  the  rounds  of 
the  rangers,  we  got  in  touch  with  the 
Director  and  found  that  "Crosby" 
Clips  had  been  used  for  all  import- 
ant cable  fastenings.  Here  was  a 
real  story ;  the  service  was  severe ; 
the  climate  wet ;  and  nobody  had 
time  to  spend  inspecting  the  bridge 
fastenings ;  yet  the  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  valuable  timber 
hung  on  the  ability  of  these  little 
clips  to  hold  fast  and  keep  communi- 
cations open.  When  the  submarine 
F-4  was  raised  from  the  bottom  of 
Honolulu  Harbor,  the  same  clips  se- 
cured the  long  lifting  lines.  They 
play  an  important  part  in  the  launch- 
ing of  every  ship  at  Hog  Island,  not 
to  mention  fastening  all  the  wire  rope 
used  on  the  500  derricks.  By  means 
of  such  stories  we  seek  to  connect 
this  clip  with  big  jobs  where,  ob- 
viously, only  the  most  dependable 
equipment  was  used.  We  try  to  get 
as  much  human  interest  as  we  can 
into  these  stories,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  worth  while.  The  "Crosby  Clip- 
per" is  the  only  one  of  our  maga- 
zines on  which  a  second  color  is  used. 

A  STEAM  SHOVEL  ORGAN 

"American  Ditcher  Scoopings"  is 
the  youngest  of  our  publications.  It 
was  first  issued  in  September,  1916, 
and  is  mailed  to  a  list  of  10,000  rail- 
road officials.     For  a  vear  it  was  is- 


sued every  month,  but  since  then  it 
has  come  out  only  every  other  month. 
This  paper  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Ditcher,  a  small  full-circle 
steam  shovel,  the  main  function  of 
which  is  to  dig  drainage  ditches  along 
the  right-of-way,  at  which  work  it 
takes  the  place  of  large  and  costly 
labor  gangs.  On  account  of  its 
strength,  speed  and  portability,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  extensively  as  a  gen- 
eral purpose  machine  by  the  main- 
tenance department,  having  been  used 
successfully  for  such  diverse  pur- 
poses as  handling  coal,  driving  piles 
and  raising  flag  poles  and  smoke- 
stacks. Much  of  the  material  which 
we  use  in  this  publication  is  obtained 
from  the  operators  of  the  machines, 
who  are  an  intelligent  and  well-paid 
body  of  men.  However,  officials 
from  supervisor  up  to  superintendent 
and  engineer  contribute  much  valu- 
al)le  material.  All  this  is  supple- 
mented by  reports  sent  in  by  our 
traveling  inspectors  and  erectors,  and 
an  occasional  contribution  from  a 
salesman  momentarily  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  be  helpful.  We  have  less 
difficulty  securing  good  material  for 
this  publication  than  for  the  other 
two.  This  is  a  four  page,  newspaper 
style  publication  similar  in  size  and 
arrangement  to  the  "American  Bul- 
letin." 

These  publications  furnish  us  with 
a  means  for  touching  up  all  pros- 
pects at  regular  intervals  with  new 
stuff,  much  of  which  is  of  real  as- 
sistance to  them  in  their  work.  Just 
to  illustrate  how  this  works  out :  a 
ditcher  user  in  the  South  devised 
some  home-made  dump  cars  con 
sisting  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
false  floor  on  a  flat  car.  This  floor 
was  divided  down  the  center  of  the 
car  and  lifted  rings  bolted  into  it, 
chains  were  fastened  to  these  rings 
with  a  ring  in  the  other  end  foi 
hooking  over  the  center  dipper  tooth 
When  it  was  desired  to  dump  a  load 
of  dirt  this  ring  was  thrown  ovei 
the  middle  tooth  and  the  dippei 
raised,  dumping  the  entire  load  in  a 
few  seconds.  Before  this  device  was 
worked  out  a  gang  of  laborers  with 
shovels  had  been  employed  to  shovel 
off  the  dirt  at  the  dump.  The  home 
made  dimnp  cars  saved  the  wages  of 
these  men  and  several  hours'  time 
every  day.  We  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  asking  for  blue- 
prints of  these  home-made  dump  cars 
and  instructions  for  making  them 
\\'e  could  multiply  such  instances  all 
tending  to  prove  the  value  of  ou- 
development  of  the  technical  houst- 
organ.  We  have  proved  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  it  pays  to  hand  oui 
helpful    information   in   liberal   por- 


tions to  induce  the  reader  to  absorb 
our  advertising  in  homeopathic  doses. 

BUILDING    GOOD    WILL 

House  organs  of  this  type  not  only 
help  their  readers  in  their  own  work, 
but,  in  doing  so,  create  a  kindly 
feeling  which  makes  orders  come 
easier.  We  consider  these  publica- 
tions worth  all  they  cost  and  spare 
no  eft'ort  to  make  them  just  as  help- 
ful as  possible.  All  that  is  needed  to 
get  out  a  successful  paper  of  this 
type  is  an  editor  with  a  nose  for  news 
of  real  value  and  interest,  and  the 
ability  to  write  in  a  clear,  cheerful, 
human  way.  Fine  writing  won't  do, 
too  much  technical  talk  is  harmful, 
unless  addressed  to  an  audience  ex- 
clusively composed  of  engineers; 
and  the  big  "I"  must  be  shunted  up 
disused  siding  and  left  there. 

A  house  organ  of  the  type  which 
we  have  described  can  be  conducted 
successfully  for  almost  any  technical 
product,  if  someone  will  ferret  out 
the  hiunan  side  of  its  story,  fi.x  help- 
fulness as  the  policy  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  not  try  to  make  each  issue 
a  noisy  clatter  of  advertising  chatter. 
This  requires  almost  Spartan  re- 
straint and  real  editorial  ability,  but 
the  results  are  well  worth  while. 


Car  Advertising    Man    Opens    Agency 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  car  advertising  field  for 
.he  last  fifteen  j'ears,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  sales  manager  of  the  Broadway 
Subway  and  Home  Borougs  Advertising 
Company,  New  York,  which  he  has  held 
for  five  years,  to  become  president  of  the 
Stanley  E.  Gunnison.  Inc.,  advertising, 
agency   with   nffioes   at    No.   26   West  44th 


STANLEY   E.  GUNNISON 

street.  New  York.  Mr.  Gunnison  is  well 
known  among  New  York  advertisers  and 
will  enter  his  new  field  with  every  assur- 
ance of  success. 
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Back  to  Human  Principles 
to  Adjust  "Kicks" 

The  Kind  of  Common  Sense  Treatment  That  Puts 
the    Dissatisfied   Customer   on   a   Friendship   Basis 

By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 


THE  law  tells  us  that  two  or  more 
parties  are  necessary  to  a  con- 
tract. Before  we  can  do  business, 
tiiere  must  be  a  seller  and  a  buyer 
The  two  parties  established,  the  stage 
is  set  for  the  completion  of  the  play^ 
and  upon  these  two  characters  de- 
pends the  success  or  failure  of  the 
entire  business  show. 

Other  folks  have  occasion  to  deal 
with  these  people  in  the  casts  allot- 
ted them  above,  but  because  so  often 
they  play  dual  roles,  we  at  the  mo- 
ment are  interested  in  the  other  pre- 
sentations they  have  to  oiTer. 

Oftentimes,  as  the  play  progresses, 
you  will  eventually  recognize  these 
self -same  actors  somewhat  disguised. 
Instead  of  "buyer  and  seller,"  they 
engage  in  the  ecjually  as  interesting 
parts.  Kicker  and  Kickee.  And 
there's  our  cue ! 

In  order  that  we  may  be  intelli- 
gently interested  in  the  remainder  of 
the  pantomime,  we  nuist  appreciate 
several  fundamental  truths :  one  is 
that  the  man  with  a  complaint  is  none 
other  than  the  man  who  some  time 
back  signed  the  dotted  line.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  normal  human ;  he 
leaned  over  his  counter,  perhaps  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  listening  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  flowing  from  the 
silver  tongue  of  your  salesman ;  he 
laughed  at  the  traveller's  jokes;  he 
cracked  a  few  himself ;  he  chewed 
his  cigar  stub  reflectively  as  his  mind 
began  to  change;  he  talked  intelli- 
gently about  his  stock,  his  trade,  his 
customers,  and  their  wants ;  and 
when  he  finally  became  sold,  he  had 
ri.sen  to  the  status  of  a  prince  in  the 
estimation  of  your  representative 
who  had  found  him  a  decent,  reason- 
able human — -the  kind  of  a  fellow 
a  man  likes  to  deal  with. 

MUTUALLY     "sOLD" AT     FIRST 

And  your  representative,  having 
made  a  good  impression  on  that  cus- 
tomer, sold  him  not  only  on  the  goods 
he  i)urchased,  but  also  on  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  your  firm  was  the 
right  kind  of  a  firm  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause it  maintained  the  right  kind  of 
ideals,  carried  the  right  kind  of  goods 
and  aimed  to  treat  its  customers  in 
ib.e  liest  manner  possible. 

He  looked  good  to  your  representa- 
tive— and,     therefore,     to    you — and 


your  representative  looked  and 
sounded  good  to  him  :  therefore  your 
house  filled  the  bill. 

But  that  was  some  time  back.  My  ! 
How  things  have  changed  What 
versatile  artists  carry  parts  in  this 
show ! 

That  good-natured,  reasonable 
human  being  has  cast  aside  his  cigai 
stub,  rolled  down  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  now  appears  with  a  pitch-fork 
a  darted  tail,  two  horns  just  north  of 
his  ears  and  breathing  fire  from  his 
nostrils.  And  that  high-idealed  house 
with  its  cracker-jack  line  and  its  ad- 
mirable ambitions  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  embodiment  of  six 
gunmen,  three  pickpockets  and  the 
oil  trust  incarnate. 

\Mien  you  and  I  appear  on  the 
scene,  either  as  complainant  or  ad- 
juster, we  arrive  exactly  at  the  point 
where  the  customer  and  house  be- 
come divorced  or  reconciled.  For  if 
is  precisely  at  this  stage  where  the 
proper  attitude  will  commence  tc 
save  the  day  or  the  wrong  attitude 
will  fumble  an  opportunity.  The 
average  untrained  adjuster  will 
smash  all  of  his  chances  by  permit- 
ting his  temper  to  become  ignited  by 
the  essence  of  brimstone  packed  in 
that  complaint  letter.  He  will  go  oiT 
the  handle,  so  to  speak,  by  accepting 
the  kicker  on  his  appearances  instead 
of  his  hidden  character. 

The  competent  adjuster  will  not 
be  buffaloed  by  outward  signs.  He 
will  instinctively  remember  the 
happy,  lovable  scene  enacted  in  the 
little  country  store  some  month  or 
two  before,  where  the  atmosphere 
was  laden  with  the  wholesome  oder 
of  ground  coffee,  cinnamon  and  bum 
cigar  smoke ;  he  will  see  the  white 
apron  and  rolled-up  sleeves  of  the 
country  store  keeper  instead  of  the 
costume  of  Mephistopheles ;  he  will 
recall  the  willing  pencil  and  the 
hungry  dotted  line  instead  of  being 
frightened  by  the  electrified  sword 
and  an  exploded  opinion, 

shouldn't  forget  }iis  human  side 
For  his  customer,  who  has  just 
written  a  nasty,  unreasonable  letter, 
damning  your  house  and  your  meth- 
ods and  your  goods  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  this  hemisphere  was  once  a 
rational  man — the  kind  of  a  fellow 


$1,000 

for  no 


PERHAPS 

Maybe  you'll  benefit 
even  more  by  a  sin- 
gle suggestion  of  the 
Ad  Man  who  is  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the 
biggest  and  most 
successful  depart- 
ment  stores  and  spe- 
cialty concerns 
thruout  the  U.  S. 

For  $10  I  will  criticise 
your  page  ad  —  or 
two  half  page  ads  — 
or  four  smaller  ads 
—  and  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  vast 
experience.  For  the 
proof  of  the  pudding 
ask  the 

BAILY   COMPANY, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WM.    ERLANGER    COMPANY, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

M.    M.    THOMPSON    CO., 

Cedar  Rapids. 

FT.   WAYNE   OUTFITTER   CO., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

ARTHUR    NEWMYER, 

NEW  ORLEANS   ITEM, 

THE    DENVER   POST, 

THE     POWERS-BEHEX     CO., 

and  a  score  of  others 
in  Denver  —  and 
many  more  whose 
names  I  will  furnish 
upon  request,  if  you 
doubt  the  value  of 
such  service. 

SIGMUND 

the  Ad  Man 
Mack  Block  Denver 

KNOWN    EVERYWHERE 
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AnVKRTlSlNG   &   Sei.i-ing 


with  whom  a  salesman  likes  to  deal. 
And  the  sooner  you  lead  him  back- 
to  tluit  frame  of  mind,  the  better  for 
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320  Bway 


Revi 


lew 


osiery 


The  Woman 's  Viewpoint 

backed   by  a   long  experience 

in  all  branches  of 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

COPY  SERVICE  BOOKLETS 

MINNA  HALL  SIMMONS 

15  West  38th  Street 

Room    i:o5 

PHONE  GREELEY   5596 


We   specialize   in   house    to   house 
distributing    of 

Advertising  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  solicit  your  account. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

206   No.    Front   St..    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
Write    for   our   paper   "  FACTS." 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR 
New  York,  has  for  many  years 
published  more  advertising 
than  have  the  seven  other 
jewehy      journals      combined- 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Adverti.sing,  Selling,  Collecting* 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Offica 
Systems,  Money  Saying  ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18ih  St.,  New  York  C;ty 


everyone  concerned.  Your  attitude 
is  the  first  requisite.  If  you  will  onl\ 
allow  that  had  you  been  in  his  shoes, 
inspired  by  the  promises  and  pro- 
phecies of  a  salesman  word-artist, 
and  expectant  of  great  things  to  comt 
out  of  the  order  blank  graced  with 
your  signature,  you,  too,  would  be 
mitTed  if  that  man's  house  had  un- 
expectedly jerked  away  the  props 
erected  by  its  representative. 

You  must  without  delay  get  around 
to  the  other  side  of  his  counter  and 
look  at  the  whole  deal  through  his 
eyes.  You  must  imagine  yourself  in 
his  position,  feel  his  feelings,  think 
his  thoughts,  and  enact  his  actions 
before  you  can  get  the  proper  slant 
on  that  complaint. 

Why  is  he  angry  ?  Why  is  he  dis- 
gusted? Why  is  he  peeved?  Simply 
because  your  own  house,  through  the 
medium  of  a  salesman,  led  that  man 
to  believe  one  thing  and  time  proved 
to  him  that  he  had  been  led  astray 
He  expected,  rightfully,  to  be  whollv 
satisfied.  He  has  not  been.  And 
regardless  of  the  reason,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  has  been  disappointed 
is  psychological  reason  enough  foi 
him  to  go  on  this  tirade. 

You  must  go  back  to  the  original 
state  of  affairs  before  you  can  deal 
with  him.  You  must  recall  what  a 
jjrince  of  a  chap  he  was  and  figure 
that  he  would  still  be  a  prince  if  it 
were  not  for  some  good  reason. 

That  much  accomplished,  you've 
advanced  considerably.  The  good 
reason  is  the  next  step — you  have  it 
in  your  hand.  Read  it.  We're  not 
at  all  interested  in  its  details  now  :  a- 
a  generality  only,  it  represents  the 
reason  for  this  man's  change  of  mind 
Justified  or  not,  that  complaint  prove^ 
by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  com- 
plaint, that  its  author  has  been — ot 
believes  he  has  been  —  tricked,  de- 
ceived, double-crossed.  If  you  felt 
that  way  about  a  man  or  a  firm, 
wouldn't  you  say  nasty  things? 

Grant  that,  and  the  complaint  is  as 
good  as  adjusted.  Visualize  that 
kicker  as  a  disappointed  customer 
whom  your  house  has  deceived,  and 
you  will  by  instinct  do  the  proper 
thing.  The  fact  that  he  has  no  right 
to  be  disappointed  is  a  mere  detail. 
The  fact  that  it  is  his  own  fault,  is 
negligible.  The  fact  that  he  expected 
too  much  in  the  first  place  doesn't 
count  as  a  general  principle,  until 
you  realize  that  is  ordinary  human 
nature  for  a  man  to  be  disgusted 
when  his  expectations  have  been 
spurned. 

Appreciating  that  bit  of  sidewalk- 


psychology,  you  will  go  about  tlu 
rest  of  the  case  with  confidence  and 
tolerance. 

The  lirsl  rei|uisite  in  adjusting 
romplaints  is  the  rece)gnition  of  the 
plain  truth  that  the  Kicker  is  a  nor- 
mal human  being  and  expects  to  Ik 
dealt  with  as  such.  That  acknowl 
edgenient  erases  "vs."  from  the 
])hrase  "Kicker  vs.  Kickee." 


Buying    Habits    "Healthier" 

One"  sign  of  returning  health  in  the 
liusine-ss  world  is  that  in  the  last  si.xty 
days  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  the  less  expensive  grades  of 
merchandise — dependable  goods  at  mud- 
eiate  prices — and  a  relative  falling  off  of 
the  higher  priced  fancy  grades  which  had 
been  in  such  fevcn'sh  demand  for  several 
seasons.  The  average  person  seems  to  be 
lelurning  to  the  hal»t  of  seeking  good  ar- 
ticles at  a  fair  price  rather  than  accepting 
the  most  expensive  thing  withomt  ques- 
tion.— The  Jeweler's  Pocket  Magazine. 


Record    Sales    of    Radium 

An  unusual  record  in  the  sale  of  radium 
has  been  made  according  to  James  C. 
Gray,  president  of  the  Standard  Chemical 
Co.  In  July  the  company  has  sold  two 
and  one-half  grams  of  radium,  portion? 
of  this  licing  sent  to  Japan  and  Australia, 
and  the  balance  remaining  in  the  United 
States.  Purchase  by  the  state  of  New 
York  of  two  and  one-quarter  grains  of 
radium,  the  largest  single  commercial 
transaction  of  its  kind  ever  made,  and  the 
first  sale  to  any  state  for  a  purpose  of 
social  welfare  was  announced  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Albany.  I'Kcquisition  of  the 
radium  was  made  possible  through  an 
appropriation  of  $225,ocx)  by  the  New 
York  legislature. 


Jones    With    Stevens-Duryea 

R.  B.  Jones,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  assistant  to  the  sales  promotion  man- 
ager of  Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  at  To- 
ledo, has  joined  the  organization  of  Ste- 
vens-Duryea, Inc.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Jones  will  serve  as  assistant  to  George 
M.  Perry,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company. 


Benefit  From  Reading  "A.  &  S.'' 
Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling:  Please 
enter  our  subscription  for  one  year  for 
.Advertising  &  Selling,  letting  it  come 
forward  each  month  addressed  for  the 
attention  of  The  Service  Department  of 
this   company. 

We  have  read  several  issues  with  much 
interest  and  know  that  we  will  enjoy 
as  well  as  receive  much  benefit  from 
reading  the  helpful  articles  on  the  ad- 
\ertising  specialty  business  that  you  have 
from  time  to  time. — Clarence  W.  Payne, 
Service  Dept.,  The  Kemper,  Thomas  Co., 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
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Among    the    Better    Books 
on    Business 

A    Review    of    Publications    ConcerninK 
01-    Related    to    Advertising    and    Sales 


The  Nctv  Industrial  C'mc-i/— Reasons  and  Rcm- 
tilics.  ily  Kay  Stannard  Baker.  231  pages. 
Doubleday,  Page, 

After  interpreting  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  us  in  "What  Wilson  Did  at 
Paris,"  Mr.  Baker  has  turned  from  the 
dreams  of  international  politicians,  at 
Paris  to  the  actualities  of  the  labor  situ- 
ation at  home  in  the  United  States.  Start- 
ing with  the  dramatic  fact  of  the  rcccntlj- 
ciided  steel  strike,  he  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  get  at  and  to  estimate  the  causes 
back  of  current  unrest  now  manifesting 
themselves  in  conflicts  like  this  and  to 
sketch  a  practical  remedy  for  this  disease 
running  through  the  body  industrial.  He 
finds  a  crj-ing  need  for  the  democratiza- 
tion of  American  business  and  develops  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  Shop  Council 
system  of  settling  labor  disputes.  This  is 
a  book  that  can  be  read  without  undue 
alarm  and  with  much  benefit  by  all  em- 
ployers of  labor. 

D\kc's  Automobile  and  Gasoline  Engine  Ency- 
clofedia — Treating  on  tlie  Construction, 
Operation  and  Repairing  of  Automobile  and 
Gasoline  Engines;  also  Trucks,  Tractors, 
Airplanes  and  Motorcycles.  By  A.  L.  Dyke. 
940  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Published 
by  A    L.   Dyke.  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  reader  of  this 
notice,  being  a  successful  business  man 
connected  with  some  branch  of  merchan- 
dising, owns  an  automobile.  If  he  is  very 
successful,  he  probably  has  a  chauffeur  to 
go  along  with  it  and  to  diagnose  its  trou- 
bles. In  cither  case,  for  his  own  or  for 
his  chauffeur's  sake,  he  will  find  the  pur- 
chase of  Dyke's  "Encyclopedia"  a  wise  in- 
vestment. This  volume,  now  in  its  twelfth 
edition,  is,  as  a  London  publication  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "the  most  comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive  and  informative  work  yet 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  motor  car 
and  its  technique."  The  reader  who  has 
taken  to  the  air  for  transportation  or 
sport  w'ill  find  and  read  with  interest  the 
section  in  the  "Encyclopedia"  devoted  to 
the  airplane. 

Inventions — Their  Development,  Purchase  and 
Sale.  By  William  E.  Baff.  220  pages.  Van 
Nostrand   Company. 

Mr.  Baff,  who  is  a  well-known  patent 
attorney,  in  dealing  with  the  big  selling 
problem  represented  in  the  marketing  of 
an  invention,  gives  us  a  new  definition  of 
an  inventor.  "It  takes  knowledge,"  he 
says,  "to  make  a  business  man,  but  it  takes 
genius  to  make  an  inventor.  An  inven- 
tor can  invent  and  sell,  while  a  business 
man  can  onlv  sell." 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  an  .inventor  has 
not  really  invented  anything  tan.cible  until 
he  has  fitted  it  logically  into  the  scheme  of 
things — invented  a  selling  proposition  to 
go  with  it.  "Inventions"  is  the  book  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  "putting  across" 
the  worthwhile  invention.  It  is  not 
enough,  as  the  author  points  out,  to  have  a 
good  thing;  j'ou  have  got  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  is  "good,"  find  a  market  and 
create  a  demand.  For  inventors  who  want 
to  be  real  inventors  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Baff  uses  the  term,  here  is  a  helpful  anal- 
ysis of  their  selling  problem  and  a  guide 
toward  the  creation  of  an  efficient  sell- 
ing proposition. 


rmnam's  Handbook  of  Biiyina  and  Selling— 
Telling  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Way  Hov 
to  Succeed  in  Business.  By  A.  Fredericlr 
Collins  and  Virgil  D.  Collins.  296  pages 
Illustrated  by  Charts.     Putnam.     $1.90. 

"This  book,''  say  the  authors  in  their 
preface,  "gives  you  tlie  hard  and  fast 
methods  of  modern  merchandising.  It  is 
so  simple  that  however  little  you  know 
aliout  business  yuu  can  understand  it,  and 
it  is  so  practical  that  you  can  use  it  at 
once  and  with  telling  effect." 

These  statements  may  be  granted  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  phrase.  Whether 
you  can  use  it  "with  telling  effect"  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  yourself. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  des- 
pite the  unquenchable  hopes  of  the  san- 
guine youth  whose  kind  will  make  up  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
this  book.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
swift  descent  to  failure  for  the  business 
man  who  neglects  to  acquaint  himself 
with  such  basic  rules  of  the  buying  and 
selling  "game,"  as  the  authors  call  it,  as 
are  set  down  in  this  book.  There  are 
not  ninety  failures  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred men  in  the  field  of  merchandising — 
though  the  aulliors  repeat  that  ancient  bit 
of  pessimism — but  there  are  altogether 
too  many  due  to  waste  effort  and  futile 
groping  in  a  darkness  that  can  be  much 
dispelled  even  by  reading  such  bald  state- 
ments of  the  facts  of  buying,  selling  and 
credit  methods  as  are  compiled  in  the 
"Handbook." 

Commercial  Advertising — Six  Lectures  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  (University  of  London).  Lent 
Term,  1019.  By  Thomas  Russell,  president 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Advertise- 
ment Consultants,  and  former  advertisement 
manager  of  the  London  Times.  297  pages. 
Putnam. 

"Commercial  Advertising"  is  a  book  of 
fundamentals.  Its  materials  were  written 
for  the  education  of  a  class  of  young  men 
and  women  at  London  University  in  the 
practical  principles  of  the  science  of  ad- 
vertising. With  that  purpose  in  view,  Mr. 
Russell  has  not  scorned  theories  or  gen- 
eralities. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  stuck 
to  tried  theories  and  to  generalities  that 
help  by  broadening  the  sometimes  re- 
stricted outlook  of  the  man  in  the  office. 
We  may  say  that  the  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  "Thunderer'  'has  been  in- 
spirational if  we  add  that  he  has  gone 
for  the  bases  of  inspiration  to  actual  cam- 
paigns, to  current  examples  of  advertis- 
ing success — with  chapter  and  verse  nam- 
ed in  his  volume.  "Commercial  Adver- 
tising" gives  us  a  new  view  of  the  real 
understanding  of  advertising  problems 
that  dbtains  among  British  advertising 
men  and  puts  us  under  fresh  obligations 
to  the  author  of  "Success  in  Retail  Ad 
\ertising." 


New  Copy   Director  for  Greig  &  Ward 

Y.  K.  Smith,  formerly  copy  w'ritcr  and 
account  executive  for  Critchfield  &  Co., 
Cliicago,  has  joined  the  staff  oj  the  Chi- 
cago agency  of  Greig  &  Ward  as  direc- 
tor of  copy.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  one  time 
associate  editor  of  Farm  Mechanics  and 
the  American  Builder. 
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Shampoo    Company    Has    New    York 
Sales   Office 

The  advertising  and  sales  departments 
of  the  R,  L.  Watkins  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  Mulsificd  Oil  Shampoo,  are 
now  located  in  New  York,  headquarters 
remaining  in  Cleveland.  The  New  York 
office  is  at  No.  28  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  Malcolm  B.  Maclnlirc  is  in 
charge    of    the    advertising. 


Savage   Arms   Earnings 

Savage  Arms  Corp.  for  the  three  months 
ended  June  30,  1920,  reports  net  earnings 
after  Federal  taxes  and  preferred  divi- 
dends of  $125,304,  equivalent  to  $1.61  a 
share  earned  on  the  $7,748,000  common 
stock  as  compared  with  net  of  $82,035,  or 
$1.06  a  share  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and 
$439,526,  or  $5.52  a  share  on  the  $7,958,000 
common  stock  in   1919. 


m 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 


There  is  an  opening  with 
a  veiy  well  known  pti'bli- 
cation  for  two  salesmen 
on    a    commission    basis, 

C)ne  position  is  for  New 
York  territory  and  the 
other  in  Chicago.  Please 
write  fully,  statin;jf  past 
experience,  as  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  letters  that 
do  not  contain  full  infor- 
mation about  the  appli- 
cant. Every  letter  will  be 
treated    in   confidence. 

Both  of  these  positions 
should  be  worth  from 
$5,000  a  year  up,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  salesmen  to  produce 
business. 


Address    Box    270,    care  J 

Advertising,   &    Selling,  | 

471    Fourth   Avenue,   New  ^ 

York.  ■ 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


August  9-13— Convention,  Inter-State  Ex- 
hibitors' Corporation,  New  York. 

August  12— Convention,  Wool  Stock 
Graders'  Association,  New  York. 

August  12-14 — Convention,  National  Cigar 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York. 

September  14-16  — Annual  Convention, 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

September     27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 

National   Association    of  Advertising 

Specialty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man,  Chicago. 


October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  11-13 — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 

OctoI>er  18-22  —  Annual  Convention, 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  25-29  —  Convention,  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association,  De- 
troit,   Mich. 


South    America    Welcomes    Our    Trade 

Charles  T.  Ritler,  reprcscntalive  of 
several  New  York  business  houses  in 
Buenos  Aires,  giving  hia  impressions 
of  trade  conditions  and  trade  competi- 
tion in  South  America  to  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  while  on  a  business 
trip   in    New    York,    said    last    week: 

".'\t  tlie  present  time  the  Argentine  is 
enjoying  prosperity  such  as  no  other 
country  has  ever  known.  .Ml  llic  coun- 
tries of  South  .-Xmerican  lhri\cd  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  witli  her  vast  re- 
sources of  beef  and  wheat,  the  Argen- 
tine practicalh-  supplied  the  world  with 
these  and  other  food  products,  and  as 
a  result  became  the  leader  of  a  large 
group  of  prosperous  South  American 
countries.  Her  millions  are  now  being 
freely  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  the  development  of  trade, 
which,  of  course,  has  to  be  readjusted 
with    the    new    conditions   since    the    war. 

"With  the  growing  understanding  be- 
tween the  L'nited  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  which  is  par- 
ticularly marked,  the  opportunities  for 
trade  are  untold.  The  Americans  are 
going  ahead  at  a  great  rate  and  Amer- 
ican merchandise  is  everywhere  ac- 
cepted as  iupcrior.  Of  course,  England 
has  her  place  in  the  field,  but  only  with 
her  textiles  does  she  create  any  keen 
competition  for  us.  Germany  is  send- 
ing her  agents  in  great  numbers  and 
her  cutlery  and  kindred  manufacturing 
products  are  much  in  demand.  But  the 
field  is  logically  ours,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue our  present  methods  we  will  oc- 
cupy an  enviable  place  in  the  commer- 
cial field  of  the  Southern  contingent. 
Our  electric  goods,  automobiles,  steel 
materials,  dry  goods  and  rough  goods 
are  considered  vastly  superior  and  there 
is  a  ready  market  for  these  commodi- 
ties. 

"Japan  has  failed  utterly  in  develop- 
ing its  South  American  trade.  A  few 
years  ago  it  appeared  as  thougb  the 
Japanese  would  supplant  the  Germans 
and  these  new  competitors  were  very 
enthusiastically  received,  but  when  in- 
ferior goods  w'cre  delivered  an<l  con- 
tinued to  arrive  the  sentiment  changed 
speedily  until  now  many  lines  which 
they  formerly  held  have  been  closed 
out  completely.  The  only  exceptions 
are  silks,  hair  .goods  and  cheap  notions. 
Their  goods  showed  very  poor  work- 
manship and  they  were  content  to  em- 
ploy   cheap    and    inexperienced    labor. 

"However,  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
understand  in  going  into  the  South 
.\merican  market.  They  are  in  earnest 
in  centering  their  attention  toward  de- 
veloping their  trade  and  they  will  not 
meekly  countenance  our  going  into  the 
market  at  times  when  our  domestic 
market  is  dull.  We  must  realize  that 
it  is  a  rich,  steady  field  and  one  ilhat  is 
not  to  be  neglected,  no  matter  how 
prosperous  we  are  at  home.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange  is  hurting  us,  but 
ih's  i.i  only  a  temporary  condition,  1 
believe." 


New    Members    for    Newspaper 
Department 

New  additions  to  the  membership  ros- 
ter of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  since  the  Indianapolis  convention 
include  the  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ; 
the  News-Dist>atch.  Union,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Register  and  the  News  Item,  both  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  the  Chronicle  of  San  Francisco. 
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'\Motor  Habits  ^  in  Reading 

In  reading  a  page  the  e>-e  rapidly  acquires  what  psycholo- 
gists call  a  motor  habit  of  reaction — it  takes  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  a  line  at  one  fixation  and  pauses  of  vision  occur  at 
approximately  the  same  points  in  every  line. 
This  rh>-thmical  sequence  of  eye  movement  promotes  ease 
and  rapidity  of  reading; 

— if  continuously  interrupted  by  lack  of  legibility — the  ne- 
cessity of  perception  of  the  different  parts  of  a  word  instead 
of  it  being  conveyed  as  a  complete  image,  the  eye  cannot 
form  this  helpful  motor  habit; 

— if  perception  is  not  instantaneous,  the  law  of  "associati\-e 
expectancy"  is  inoperative — successive  sections  of  a  single 
word  are  the  center  of  attention  and  the  pauses  become  full 
stops — and  have  added  frequency — with  attendant  loss  of 
assimilation  of  thought. 

Compactness  of  word-forms  is  an  aid  to  instant  perception; 
— it  is  inherent  in  the  single-letter  product  of  the  "Monotype" 
Composing  Machine. 
Your  printer  knows ! 

Talk  No.  1. — Getting  Your  Message  Across 

Talk  No.  2.— Single  Types 

Talk  No.  3. — "  Motor  Habits  "  in  Reading 

Talk  No.  4. — Alignment 

Talk  No.  5. — The  "Art"  of  Composing  Type 

Talk  No.  6. — Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 
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Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  'lORK  BOSTON' 

CHICAGO  TORONTO 

Monoc\pe  Company  of  California,  S.AX  FR.AXCISCO 
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THE  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION  OF 

Now  Exceeds 

ONE  QUARTER 
OF  A  MILLION 


DAILY 


PuWw  Utorary, 


Of  This  98  Per  Cent 

Is  In  Greater  New  York 

and  Suburbs 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Care  Chicago  Tribune 

Phone  Murray  Hill  2785  CHICAGO,   ILL 
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"  This  Return-Card  Idea 

is  a  Winner  " 

"Perforated  right  into  a  corner  of  the  broadside !  ^^'hy, 
that's  so  inviting  that  an  examination  of  the  broadside 
doesn't  seem  complete  until  you  tear  off  the  card  and 
mail  it." 

A  POST  CARD  perforated  into  the  corner  of  a 
direct-mail  piece  has  been  proven  unusually  ef- 
ficient. Besides,  it  cuts  the  cost  of  an  extra  run  for 
separate  cards. 

\\'hen  Foldwell  is  used,  perforated  cards  do  not  damage 
the  broadside,  for  Foldwell  resists  cracking  even  when 
punctured  with  holes. 

Its  long,  strong  fibers  make  Fold-zvell  an  un- 
usually good  paper  for  this  use.  Even  under 
the  strain  of  double  mailing  it  zvitl  preserve 
the  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  your  litera- 
ture. Foldwell  Coated  Papers  arc  made  in 
Book,  Cover,  and  Writing.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "Illustrating   the   Sales   Letter." 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,  Manufacturers 

82S  S.  WF.LLS  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Xationallx  Distributed 


FOLDWELL 


Coated   Writing 
Coated    Book 
Coated    Cover 
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Said  a  Merchant 
to  a  Salesman 

"No  doubt  that's  a  good  advertising  campaign" — 
but  what  good  will  it  do  me?" 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  my  trade  comes  from 
farm  people.    They  read  farm  papers." 

"Give  me  farm  paper  advertising.  That's  real  ad- 
vertising. Why,  if  it  were  not  for  my  farm  trade 
I  should  not  be  in  business." 

"If  you  want  me  to  stock  your  goods  on  the 
strength  of  advertising,  you  nuist  place  your  sales 
message  in  those  papers  my  customers  read." 

Mr.  Advertiser — ^  don't  place  your  traveling  men 
under  this  handicap.  Plan  an  efficient  farm  paper 
campaign  concentrating  around  those  country 
merchants  your  men  are  trying  to  sell.  On  investi- 
gation you  will  find  that 

THE  STANDARD  GROUP 

of  quality  farm  papers  is  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  selling  force  you  can  use  to  help  your 
traveling  men  stock  these  merchants.  It  consists  of 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 

Reaching    each    week    over    1,150,000   leading   farm  homes 
Wallaces'  Farmei*  The  Michigan  Farmer 

Estahlished     1895  Established    1843 

TVio  nviir,  TTQvmov  Pacific  Rural  Press 

ihe     UhlO     i<aimei  Established     1870 

Established    1848 

The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 
The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  Established  iss,- 

Established   ,877  Hoard's  Dairyman 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago  Established  ,8;o 

Established  1S41  The  Nebraska  Fanner 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  T^e   Progressive   Farmer 


Established 

Ogres  si  V 

Established    1S80 


The  Breeder's  Gazette  d-^'"^  '1'     ^  ^^i  ■  i. 

Established    .88,  Birmingham,    Raleigh 

IVestern    Representatives  Eastern    Representatives 

Standard    Farm    Papers,    Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Conway    Building.    Chicago  381   Fourth   Ave.,    New   York   City 

All   Standard   Farm   Papers  are   members   of   the  A.   B.    C. 
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J.  M.  Hopkitis,  President; 

[I.  B.  Willtams.  Vice  President; 

William  B.  Curtis.  Treasurer; 


ADVERTISING  &  SELUNG  CO..  I 

471    Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,   N. 

Telephone,  Madison  Square  1765 


M.  F.  Duhamel,  Managing  Eldhor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Associate  Editor; 
George  Roofievelt.  News  Edrtvr. 
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Advertising  Your  Advertising  to  Your  Most 
Difficult  Prospect 

Salesmen  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  Cany 
the  Message  of  the  Company's  Advertising  Diiectly 
Into    the    Hands    of    Dealers    for    Maximum    Results 


By  W.  S.  ALLISON 

Advertising   Department,    National    Biscuit    Company 


W  BROAD,  Grocer  a  n  d 
•  Dealer  in  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables, in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
prides  himself  on  being  a  great 
reader.  He  goes  through  the  local 
daily  paper  regularly,  and  takes 
two  trade  papers  and  a  fiction 
magazine.  Sometimes  he  is  in- 
duced by  an  unusually  masculine 
cover  design  to  glance  through  the 
woman's  j(jurnal,  to  which  his  wife 
subscribes. 

This  includes  practically  all  of 
Broad's  reading  outside  his  ledgers, 
unless  one  excepts  the  advertising 
posters  which  compel  his  eye  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  store 
every  day.  Is  it  strange  that  when 
your  salesman  calls  on  Broad  to 
take  an  order  for  a  new  product, 
which  you  have  been  featuring  in 
various  publications  for  several 
weeks,  Broad  can  truthfully  sav 
he   has   never   heard  of   it? 

It  is  upon  grocers  both  more 
widely  and  less  widely  read  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Broad  type  that 
the  manufacturer  depends  for  the 
last  consummation  of  commerce  for 
which  he  devoutly  hopes — the  act- 
ual sale  of  his  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer. You  may  advertise  till  the 
face  of  the  earth  seems  only  a 
resting-place  for  your  poster 
boards.  Ijut  if  the  grocer  to  whom 
(he  consumer  who  reads  and  acts 
on  the  message  of  the  poster  is  not 
a  partner  in  3'our  selling  game,  you 
can  hardl}'  hope  for  results  com- 
mensurate with  vour  advertising 
effort. 

To  make  sure  that  tlie  grocer, 
whether  he  be  of  the  Broad  type  or 
like   the    foreigner   who    can   hardly 


Getting    Your    Advertising    to    Dealers 

lyl  '"■''  '^  i-*'  '"  shoot  hundreds  or 
t'crlntps  thousands  of  dealer 
folders  and  other  dealer-helps  broad- 
east  without  more  than  cursory  atten- 
tion to  what  becomes  of  such  material, 
should  be  enabled,  by  reading  the  ac- 
companying article  by  Mr.  Allison,  to 
effect  great  savings  in  dollars  and  at 
the  sa}iie  time  secure  a  vastly  greater 
percentage   of  effectiveness  in  this  work. 

I  'nquestionahly  dealers  all  desire 
"helps."  But  )na)iy  of  them  zi'ill  ap- 
preciate the  compliment  of  having  a 
house  representative  call  upon  them 
bearing  with  him  such  material,  and 
submitting  with  it  an  explanation  in 
detail    of    its    usefulness. 

They  also  -a'ill  be  more  attentive  to 
a  salesman's  story  of  how  the  house 
is  advertising  and  hoiv  the  dealer  can 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  such  ad- 
vertising, than  to  a  letter,  possibly  in 
circular  form,  reaching  them  at  a  mo- 
ment when  thev  hai'c  other  things  on 
their    minds,     tllh     iniTOR. 

read,  is  acquainted  with  the  eft'orts 
the  company  is  making  to  bring 
him  and  the  customer  together,  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  issues 
to  its  salesmen  each  month  a  folder 
describing  through  illustration, 
some  phase  of  a  present  or  coming 
advertising  campaign.  Theoretical- 
ly, the  folder  takes  up  only  the 
coming  month's  new  advertising, 
but  in  practice  frequently  space  is 
given  to  advertising  that  continues 
from  month   to  month. 

You  notice  that  the  folder  is  sent 
to  the  company's  salesman,  and  not 
to  the  grocer  direct.  The  purpose 
is  two- fold.  It  insures  the  sales- 
man's   acquaintance    with    the   com- 


pany's advertising,  and  it  makes 
sure  that  the  grocer  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  that  same  advertis- 
ing, in  a  more  unavoidable  way 
than  he  ever  would  be  if  the  mat- 
ter went  to  him  via  the  mail  bag. 

This  folder  in  hand,  the  sales- 
man can  approach  his  customers 
v^ith  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
company's  current  advertising.  He 
can  show  the  grocer  reproductions 
as  the\-  appear  in  the  folder  and, 
in  addition,  in  many  instances 
copies  of  the  actual  advertisement, 
when  it  is  a  car  card  or  other 
small-sized  piece.  He  can  say, 
"These,  Mr.  Broad,  are  some  rea- 
sons why  }'ou  are  going  to  have 
many  calls  for  our  goods  next 
month.  This  advertising  will  ap- 
pear in  all  the  street  cars  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  you  will  want 
to  be  prepared  for  the  increased 
demand." 

The  grocer  likes  to  know  about 
things  that  increase  his  business, 
although  he  may  not  and  usually 
does  not  make  any  effort  to  get 
this  knowledge  for  himself.  When 
the  grocer  learns  that  a  special 
campaign  emphasizing  Nabisco 
Wafers  is  being  featured  in  the 
women's  magazines,  he  is  soon 
convinced  of  the  need  of  stocking 
up  on  this  variety.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  use  cuts  show- 
ing just  how  the  company's  adver- 
tising is  to  look  on  the  pages  of 
numerous  magazines,  so  the  sales- 
man is  urged,  whenever  possible 
to  carry  a  copy  of  the  magazine 
also,  to  show  the  grocer  the  actual 
position  of  the  advertising  on  the 
page. 
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The  point  which  is  constant!}'  re- 
iterated is  the  far-reachingness  of 
every  advertising  effort  of  the 
company  and  its  consequent  effect 
on  sales.  This  is  the  message  one 
folder  transmitted  to  tlie  grocer : 
"All  oyer  the  country  street  car 
passengers,  who  number  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  daily,  will  be 
confronted  by  these  quickly  grasp- 
ed messages  of  something  very 
good  to  eat,  Uneeda  Biscuit,  the 
best  soda  cracker  ever  baked  and 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers,  the  incom- 
parable   dessert    confection." 

Another  purpose  of  the  folder  is 
tc  show  how  merchants  can  make 
effective  use  of  the  newspaper 
electrotypes  and  other  helps  which 
the  company  supplies  for  local  ad- 
vertising.     A    reproduction    of    an 


actual  advertisement  inserted  by 
ilealers  helps  wonderfully  to  make 
the  grocer  visualize  what  he  can 
likewise  do.  Similarly,  hangers 
and  window  cut-outs  shown  in 
place  appeal  because  they  show 
him  what  they  will  look  like  when 
he  puts  them  up  in  his  own   store. 

THE   FORM   OF  THE  FOLDER 

In  fomi,  the  folder  is  usually  a 
four  or  eight-page  pamphlet,  j.x 
g!4  inches  in  size.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
printetl  in  black  and  white  only,  al- 
though occasionally  a  touch  of  car- 
ton slips  inserted  in  In-er-seal 
'I'rade  NIark  packages  in  a  pasted- 
(m  transparent  envelope  or  by  past- 
ing these  slips  directly  on  the 
foliler  or  by  reproducing  magazine 
copy  in  color. 

An    idea    was    adopted    to    show 


various  sugar  wafer  hangers  used 
■with  soda  fountains.  The  hangers 
were  printed  on  circular,  movable 
discs  which  could  be  turned  to 
show,  through  a  window  cut  in 
a  fountain  view,  each  hanger  in 
position    on    the    wall. 

As  was  said  before,  the  folder 
consists  largely  of  illustrations. 
Tlie  copy  hammers  home  the  rea- 
sons why  their  widely  distributed 
originals  are  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  the  products  featured. 
The  folder  is  a  nio.st  effective 
means  of  ad\ertising  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  compan\-  to  the  most 
difficult  of  its  prospects — the  gro- 
cers, and  at  the  same  time  keepin'^ 
200  branches  anrl  over  2,000  indi- 
vidual .salesmen  informeil  on  the 
advertising. 


Advertising  to  the  Semi-Technical  Reader 

Experiences  in  Publicity  Directed  to  the  Uses  of  Certain 

Products  Convinced  the  Wollen.sak  Optical  Company  Its 

Language  Must  Be  First  of  All  Easily  Understandable 

By  M.  C.  WILLIAMSON 

Promotion    Manager.    Trade  Dcparlment,   Wollcnsak   Optical   Co. 


IN  ORDER  to  show  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, let  us  arbitrarily  divide  ad- 
vertising into  three  classifications, 
"non  -  technical,"  "semi  -  technical" 
and  "technical." 

Magazines  of  general  circulation 
and  even  some  class  puWications 
would  carry  advertisements  of  the 
first  group — the  "non-technical." 
"Semi-technical"  publicity  wouUl  be 
used  in  such  mediums  as  agricul- 
tural, automobile,  needle-work,  pho- 
tographic and  like  publications, 
whose    circulations    comprise   a    tiis- 


tinct  class,  but  one  that  is  technical 
only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Medi- 
cal, musical  and  mechanical  journals 
might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  "tech- 
nical" advertising  field,  inasmuch  as 
their  readers  are  usually  well  versed 
in  the  peculiar  requirements  of  their 
profession  or  trade. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  draw  a  divid- 
ing line  between  technical  and  semi- 
technical.  .Suffice  it  to  say  that  to 
my  mind  the  advertising  of  our 
photographic  products  constitutes  a 
"semi-technical"  proposition.  The 
a\'erage  amateur  photographer — )es, 


even  the  average  professional,  only 
partially  understands  the  optics  of 
photographic  lenses  or  the  chemistry 
of  develoi)nient.  Hence,  he  is  by  no 
means  technical. 

Having  completed  the  prologue, 
let  us  go  on  with  the  show.  How 
can  the  "semi-technical"  advertiser 
best  present  his  proposition  to  his 
readers  ?  What  mediums  shall  he 
use?  How  can  he  make  his  ad- 
vertising distinctive,  effective?  I 
will  not  endeavor  to  e.\[)lain  fully 
these  many  jjhases  of  the  proposi- 
tion.    Rather,   I  ^\•ill   relate  how  we 
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have  ad\ertised  Wollensak  photo- 
graphic lenses,  in  the  hope  that 
some  advertiser  may  find  ideas  of 
assistance  and  guidance. 

An  advertisement,  to  be  effective 
first  must  be  inrderstood.  This  fund- 
amental is  obvious.  The  manu- 
facturer who  fails  to  observe  it  will 
be  in  pretty  much  the  same  predica- 
ment as  a  certain  doughboy  who 
went  into  a  store  in  France  to  make 
a  purchase.  The  salesgirl  short- 
changed him  and,  failing  to  make 
her  understand  his  cause  of  com- 
plaint, he  called  to  a  "pal"  who  was 
passing  by :  "Hey,  Bill,  can  you 
speak  French?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  come  in  and  tell  this 
French  dame  I've  some  more 
money  coming." 

Bill  entered  and  addressed  the 
girl:  "Parlex  vous  Francais, 
mademoiselle"'" 

"Oui,  Oui,  ]\rsieu' "  she  re- 
sponded. 

"Then,  why-in-hell  don't  you 
g^ve  this  guy  hie  change?" 

In  order  to  make  our  adver- 
tisements understood  by  all,  we 
phrase  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  man  who  has  only  a  rudi- 
mentary knowled5;e  of  photog- 
raphy will  comprehend  their  sig- 
nificance. In  other  words,  we 
avoid  technicalities  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  possible. 

For  example,  here  we  have  an 
advertisement  on  "The  \'erito 
Diffused  Focus  Lens"  for  dis- 
tinctively dift'erent  portraits  and 
landscapes  of  rare  pictorial 
quality. 

Technically  phrased,  this  might 
read  "a  lens  obtained  by  combin- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  chroma- 
tic and  spherical  aberration 
which  results  in  a  confusion  of 
light  rays  and  a  diffusion  of 
image."  Sounds  nice,  doesn't? 
But  to  most  photographers  it  doesn't 
mean  anything. 

The  semi-technical  reader  is  more 
interested  in  what  your  product  will 
do  than  how  it  will  do  it.  The  pos- 
sible purchaser  of  one  of  our  Velo- 
stigmat  Lenses  would  be  truly  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  "the  Velo- 
stigmat  will  produce  sharp,  clean-cut 
pictures  with  sparkling  detail."  But 
it  would  be  nothing  in  his  young  life 
if  we  stated,  "By  the  elimination  of 
aberrations,  coma,  distortion  and 
flare,  an  image  of  sharp  definition  is 
obtained."  These  expressions  find 
their  way  into  our  catalogue,  but 
there  we  have  the  room  to  elaborate 
on  their  meaning. 

The  choice  of  media  is  sometimes 
a   puzzle   to    the   semi-technical    ad- 


vertiser. With  us,  the  answer  is 
the  most  obvious.  We  use  primarily 
those  publications  whose  circulation 
is  composed  of  practically  100  per 
cent  possible  buyers.  The  readers 
of  photographic  journals,  whether 
they  be  amateur  photographers  or 
operators  of  studios,  might  all  be 
considered  as  prospective  customers. 
With  concerns  manufacturing  cam- 
eras, although  their  product  is  pho- 
tographic, it  is  likewise  non-techni- 
cal. So  they  can  advertise  in  maga- 
zines of  general  circulation  as  well, 
insamuch  as  practically  anyone 
might  be  considered  a  prospect  for 
a  camera. 


^^  full>  oorn-cted  anas- 
,  tigrndt  for  speed  pho- 
tography, home  portraiture 
and  the  studio.  Also  suit- 
able  for  commercial  work 
and  copying. 

Let  us  know  your  require- 
ments so  that  we  can  tell 
you  more  about  it. 


Wollensak  Optical  Gompany 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


Where  there  are  a  number  of 
journals  in  the  field,  how  can  an 
advertiser  select  the  best  media 
without  the  use  of  all  of  them?  The 
answer  to  this  is  easily  derived  by 
a  comparative  test  of  results.  It  is 
also  well  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
older  atlvertisers  of  allied  products 
use  the  various  journals,  as  their 
experience  would  naturally  lead 
them  to  the  use  of  the  best  paying 
media. 

In  our  case,  we  advertise  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  creating  im- 
metliate  sales,  but  rather  to  implant 
so  strongh-  in  the  minds  of 
readers  the  idea  of  the  quality  of 
Wollensak  products,  that  when  they 
are  in  the  market  for  a  lens  they 
will   quite   naturally    turn   to   us    for 


j'.ssi.stance  and  guidance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  outfit.  Actual 
sales  do,  of  course,  result,  but  this 
i>  not  the  primary  reason  for  our 
publicity.  So  in  our  selection  of 
media,  we  are  guided  by  both  fac- 
tors suggested  above,  our  own  ex- 
perience in  volume  of  inquiries,  and 
the  apparent  effectiveness  of  the 
different  publications  as  evidenced 
by  contemporaneous  advertisements. 
We  have  a  distinct  sub-division  of 
photographic  journals  to  reckon 
with.  This  is  the  dealer  house  or- 
gan, published  by  the  photographic 
supply  house.  There  are,  roughly 
speaking,  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these 
house  orgains  in  the  country. 
Why  do  we  use  these?  Pri- 
marily to  help  out  the  efforts  of 
our  dealers  and  maintain  their 
good-will.  Secondarily,  because 
of  their  advertising  value.  Such 
media  are  not,  quite  naturally,  as 
effective  as  the  magazines  of 
more  general  distribution  and 
paid  circulation. 

In  the  use  of  these  house-or- 
gans, we  have  employed  a  stunt 
that  might  be  effectively  applied 
in  other  fields.  Besides  our 
regular  advertising,  for  which 
we  pay,  we  submit  from  time  to 
time  little  articles  of  a  newsy  na- 
ture telling  of  the  appHcation  of 
our  products  in  different  fields 
of  endeavor  and  illustrated  by 
electros  that  we  furnish.  This 
material,  if  it  be  written  judici- 
ously, is  appreciated  by  the  deal- 
er, inasmuch  as  it  helps  him  out 
on  the  editorial  side  and  adds  to 
the  sales  effectiveness  of  his 
booklet.  However,  in  using  this 
scheme,  it  is  essential  that  the 
news  idea  be  paramount,  and  the 
advertisement  subordinated.  Af- 
ter telling  the  story,  we  might 
casually  end  up  with  the  after- 
thought, "By  the  way,  we  carry 
these  lenses  in  stock  and  would 
be  mighty  glad  to  send  one  on  thirty 
days'  trial  to  any  of  our  customers' 
friends." 
So  much  for  the  choice  of  media. 

THE  USE  OF  ART   WORK 

To  what  extent  should  art  work 
be  used  in  semi-technical  advertis- 
ing? Let  us  turn  to  our  advertising 
primer  and  there  we  will  find  that 
the  first  essential  quality  of  an  ad- 
vertisement is  attention.  It  must 
attract  the  reader's  attention  in  or- 
der to  be  read.  Wonders  can  be 
worked  by  the  use  of  type  alone, 
but  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  ad- 
vertisement with  an  attractive  and 
attention-getting  illustration  is 
oftentimes  much  more  effective  than 
one  without.     The  illustration  need 
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nut  be  elaborate  or  expensive  so 
long  as  it  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  "copy"  and  compels  attention. 

With  an  abundance  of  photo- 
graphs to  choose  from  for  illustra- 
tive purposes,  we  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  art  work  if  we  cared 
to  do  so.  But  by  conbining  these 
photos  with  attractive  decorative 
schemes  we  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  much  more  distinctive  in 
character. 

E\en  if  it  be  merel\-  a  neat,  dec- 
orative border,  seriously  consider 
the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  art 
work  for  making  your  advertising 
more  distinctive  and  effective.  If 
you  have  a  trade-mark  that  lends 
itself  to  artistic  treatment,  use  it. 
Our  trade-mark  consists  of  a  fleur- 
de-lis   in   a   seal   and   we  almost   al- 


\\a_\s  employ  this  in  our  publicity. 
It  decorates  and  ailds  unity  to  the 
advertisements,  making  them  readily 
recognizable  to  the  reader  of  the 
photo  journal. 

Before  some  advertising  man 
beats  me  to  it,  I'm  going  to  offer  a 
general  criticism  of  the  advertise- 
ments illustrated  herewith.  While 
each  is  complete  in  itself,  they  lack 
a  unity  of  style  and  make-up.  Re- 
cently, we  have  adopted  a  panel 
treatment  for  the  text  and  charac- 
teristic type  for  the  signature,  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  our  advertise- 
ments similar  to  a  certain  extent. 
Probably  we  can  even  improve  upon 
this   idea. 

W'e  have  a  family  of  products,  all 
of  which  require  a  certain  amount 
of    i)ublicitv.      There    are    a    dozen 


tlifferent  types  of  lenses,  each  in- 
tended for  a  particular  scope  of 
work.  Naturally,  we  give  particular 
emphasis  in  our  publicity  to  the 
"leaders."  Generall\-,  our  advertise- 
ments feature  only  one  product  at 
a  time.  Occasionall\-,  Ve  advertise 
two  lenses  for  similar  requirements 
but  differing  in  minor  details.  Once 
in  a  while,  we  even  feature  the  com- 
plete line.  But  in  the  treatment  of 
our  family  of  products,  we  have 
found  the  first  method  preferable. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  in  advertising  to  the 
semi-technical  reader,  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  technicalities,  by  simplicity 
of  exjiression,  by  the  judicious  use 
of  artistic  treatment,  and  by  a  unity 
of   style  and   composition. 


Advertising  to  End  Business  Depression  Talk 

A   Well   Thouj-ht-Out   Suggestion   to  Stop 

the   Spread    of   Thought   That    Ultimately 

Would    Weaken    Our    Commercial    Morale 

By  G.  I.  SNOWDEN 


.\(lvertising    Manager,    Archbold    Mfg.    CorDoration,    Roche 


MY  friend  Perkins,  the  whole- 
saler, and  I  were  out  for 
lunch  last  Thursday.  In  the  place 
of  Perkins'  usual  happy  counte- 
nance I  noticed  a  ti-oubled,  wor- 
ried one.  "What's  the  trouble, 
Bert,"  I  asked — "for  goodness 
sake  wipe  off  that  frown.  An 
eminent  scientist  tells  us  that  it 
takes  64  muscles  of  the  face  to 
make  a  frown — whereas  it  takes 
but  16  to  smile.  Why  work  over- 
time?" 

"Charming  philosophy,  oh  sun- 
shine king,"  said  Bert,  "but  en- 
dowed with  my  troubles  \-ou  too 
might   look   pained." 

"Open  your  heart,"  said  I,  "and 
air  your  troubles.  Just  what  is  it 
that   ails?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,"  he 
answered,  "except  things  just  don't 
look  right.  Business  is  slow  as 
it  can  be.  The  retailer  is  ordering 
very  little  and  besides  that,  is  pay- 
ing poorly.  I,  for  one,  look  for 
pretty  hard  times  for  the  coming 
year,  and  I'm  not  the  only  one. 
One  hears  it  from  others.  A  sales- 
man who  travels  for  a  competitor 
of  mine  just  returned  from  a  trip. 
'Business  is  very  poor,'  he  reports. 
'Why  last  year  this  time  a  retailer 
would  ask  me  for  two  dozen  Ever- 
buzz  Alarm  Clocks  and  I  would 
say,    'I'll    do    what    I    can    for    \ou' 


Business   Is   Good! 

J  J  T  ^TH  better-tliaii-usual  husiiicss, 
yy  ill  the  form  of  orders  conserva- 
tivcty  and  judicially  placed,  some 
manufacturers,  according  to  this  experi- 
enced contributor  to  Advertising  & 
Selling,  still  persist  in  the  talk  of  a 
coming    business    depression. 

Labor  shortage  and  plentiful  money 
combine,  he  says,  to  insure  with  a  de- 
gree of  positivencss  a  continued  period 
of  good  commercial  activity  for  1920 
and  1921. 

To  stop  the  talk  of  business  depres- 
sion, Mr.  Snovjden  suggests  that  manu- 
facturers associate  themselves  together 
in  an  advertising  campaign  "which  ■will 
tell  the  public,  including  both  dealers 
and  personal  customers  or  consumers, 
till-    ciu  I'lirauinii    facts    of    our    economic 

siahK   -'/in:  iniroR. 


and  then  we  would  probably  ship 
him  one-quarter  of  a  dozen  clocks. 
This  year  he  won't  order  at  all.'  " 
"And  he's  not  the  only  one," 
continued  Bert.  "Monday  when  I 
was  getting  in  the  elevator,  Frank 
Gilbert,  who  is  in  the  wholesale 
hardware  business  met  me  and 
asked  how  my  business  was.  'Not 
very  good,'  I  said.  'Nor  mine,'  said 
he.  I  had  been  worrying  about  it, 
thinking  perhaps  it  was  my  fault 
that  m_\'  business  had  fallen  off,  but 
apparently  since  it  is  falling  off  in 
other  lines,  the  condition  must  be 
general." 


"Now  look  here,  Bert,"  said  I, 
"\our  stories  are  touching  me,  but, 
before  I  capitulate,  tell  me :  About 
how  much  are  you  behind  your  last 
3ear's  business?"  Bert  thought  for 
a  moment  and  admitted  that  his 
P'ebruaiy,  1920,  business  was 
greater  than  his  1919  business,  and 
also  that  his  February,  1920,  busi- 
ness was  better  than  his  January, 
1920,  'business. 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Bert," 
said  I,  "is  that  you're  suffering 
from  commercial  neurosis.  You're 
scared  to  death  that  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  your  business. 
You're  listening  to  the  scare-stuff' 
of  others  and  spreading  the  gloom 
yourself." 

"You  think  a  business  panic  is 
coming  simply  because  the  retailer 
is  not  buying  his  head  off,  but  in- 
stead is  buying  more  conservative- 
ly. Rather  than  be  sorry  you 
should  be  glad.  Careful  buying 
will  add  greater  stability  to  your 
own  business.  Y'ou're  worried, 
old  man,  when  there's  nothing  to 
be   worried   about." 

SOME    OPTIMISTS    FOREGATHER 

Two   Other  friends   of   mine,   one 

a     manufacturer    of     neckties,     the 

Other    a    manufacturer    of    clothing, 

were    over    at    the   house   yesterday. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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An    Analysis    of   Business    Paper    Advertising 

It  Too  Often  Reveals  That  the  Advertiser  Is  Not 
Talking  With  But  To  An  Audience  of  Prospects 

By  GEORGE  E.  HELM 


SOMETIMES  I  pick  up  a  busi- 
ness paper  like  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Furniture  Record,  for  instance, 
and,  glancing  through  its  pages,  find 
myself  so  interested  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  different  manufacturers 
that  pretty  soon  I  am  pressing  a  but- 
ton for  a  stenographer  and  dictating 
letters  to  various  concerns  asking 
for  further  information. 

Advertisements  are  curious  things ; 
very  much,  when  you  read  them,  like 
people  to  whom  you  may  be  intro- 
duced. You  usually  get  an  impres- 
sion favorable  or  otherwise  and  form 
an  opinion  in  about  a  couple  of  min- 
utes as  to  whether  or  not  you  wish  to 
continue  the  actjuaintance.  Before 
me  at  this  moment  is  a  late  issue  of 
a  leading  furniture  magazine.  I  read 
an  advertisement  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Furniture  Company  as  rejiroduc- 
ed  on  these  pages.  A  favorable  im- 
pression is  made.  I  immediatelv  take 
out  my  notebook,  jot  down  a  mem- 
orandum to  see  this  concern  when  I 
go  to  the  market  in  January  and 
write  a  letter  to  that  effect.  Why? 
Because  I  have  just  seen  a  very 
clear,  clean  cut,  well  executed 
illustration  from  a  photograph  show- 
ing a  dining  room  suite  that  I  per- 
sonally like  and  think  will  sell.  I 
have  also  read  the  text  accompany- 
ing the  illustration  and  I  find  no 
boastful,  bragging  spirit  therein  dis- 
played, but  simple  statements  about 
"a  noteworthy  line  of  good  furniture 
at  reasonable  prices." 

On  another  page  I  see  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Luce  Furniture  Com- 
pany, but  this  does  not  impress  me. 
Why?  The  pictorial  illustrations  do 
not  reveal  anything  unusual  in  the 
way  of  design  or  beauty,  and  the 
only  claim  beyond  this  for  my  atten- 
tion is  the  statement:  "the  largest 
manufacturers  of  bed  room  and  din- 
ing room  furniture,  exclusively,  in 
the  world."  This  boast  of  hugeness 
I  do  not  care  for.  It  does  not  con- 
vey to  the  dealer  any  thought  as  to 
the  real  value  of  the  product  or  how 
it  will  sell.  The  Luce  Furniture 
Company — and  it  is  a  fault  common 
to  us  all — assumes  too  much  when 
it  gives  no  description  as  to  the 
character  of  its  product  and  merely 
leaves  it  to  the  reader — any  reader 
— to  judge  its  fitness  from  this  ad- 


President.    King    Mantel    &    Furniture    Cump.iny 

vertisement.  "The  largest  in  the 
world."  Some  claim,  that ;  and  prob- 
ably true,  but  poor  advertising,  nev- 
ertheless, when  unaccompanied  by 
other  worth  while  information  that 
will  be  of  real  service  to  the  pros- 
pective buyer.  Henry  Ford  quite 
likely  has  the  largest  automobile 
plant  in  the  world,  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  his  advertising  management 
putting  out  a  piece  of  publicity  mak- 
ing no  other  claim  for  the  Fonl  car 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  manufactured 
in  the  largest  plant  in  the  world.  And 
if  you  didn't  know  anything  about 
automobiles — although  everybody  is 


GEORGE    E.    HELM 

supposed  to  know  about  the  Ford — 
what  good  do  you  suppose  you  could 
get  out  of  an  advertisement  such  as 
I  have  just  mentioned ?  If  Luce  Fur- 
niture Company  had  supplemented 
its  world-size  claim  with  a  few, 
short,  forceful  statements  as  to  the 
quality  of  its  furniture  and  how 
Iiard  it  was  trying  in  these  difficult 
times  to  give  service  to  its  custom- 
ers, a  much  better  impression  would 
be  made  in  my  opinion. 

Contrast  the  Luce  page  with  one 
from  the  St.  Johns  Table  Company 
of  Cadillac,  Mich.     This  is  the  text : 

there's  a  difference 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the  top 
sells  the  table.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but,  the  discriminating  buyer 
looks  not  only  at  the  top  but  also  what 
is  beneath  the  top — ^the  construction  is 
vitally  important  if  the  table  is  to  give 
the  service  it  should.     St.  Johns  tops  are 


as  good  as  any  on  the  market.  We  think 
them  considerably  better. 

There's  a  difference,  however,  in  the 
construction — a  vast  difference.  When 
you  have  customers  that  are  hard  to  land, 
show  them  St.  Johns  construction.  Point 
out  the  equalizer — that  simple  nothing-to- 
get-out-of-order  device  that  automatically 
opens  and  closes  both  halves  of  the  top  at 
the  same  time;  centering  it  over  the  base 
whatever  length  the  table  is  extended.  Let 
them  operate  the  table.  They  will  be 
charmed  how  easily  it  works.  Call  their 
attention  to  the  solid  cap  attached  to  the 
pillar  by  bolts — the  extra  long  lap  in  the 
slides  that  means  strength.  You  will 
land  the  orders  nine  out  of  ten  times. 

Will  you  sell  tables  that  represent  the 
greatest  degree  of  possibility  in  making 
sales  or  do  you  prefer  to  handle  tables 
that  you  can  sell  only  when  the  buying 
idea  is  on  people? 

A   SIMPLE,    HU.MAX    PICTURE 

In  the  above  we  have  a  piece  of 
copy  worth  while.  Let's  analyze  it. 
First,  the  illustration  depicts  a  scene 
al  once  familiar  to  every  furniture 
dealer  who  has  ever  sold  dining  ta- 
bles ;  that  of  demonstrating  the  table 
to  a  customer.  The  picture  is  human. 
We  are  told  by  some  notetl  authority 
that  the  pictorial  illustration  should 
be  of  such  fitting  attractiveness  as  to 
compose  50  per  cent  of  the  attention 
compelling  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment with  which  it  is  associated,  but 
in  this  case  I  am  sure  that  the  per- 
centage is  very  much  higher  than 
ti  f  ty. 

Second,  the  man  who  wrote  this 
copy  was  talking  with  the  dealer  in 
an  easy,  natural  wav,  making  cooper- 
ative suggestions  instead  of  taking  all 
the  space  to  tell  about  his  concern. 
And,  mind  you,  I  said  talking  ivith — 
not  to — the  dealer.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, I  can  tell  you.  The  man 
who  talks  to  you  usually  views  and 
tells  his  side  only,  but  the  man  who 
talks  rvith  you — is  with  you — he  has 
your  interests  as  well  as  his  own  at 
heart. 

Third:  After  a  man  has  read  over 
an  advertisement  like  the  one  just 
mentioned,  there  comes  to  him  a  feel- 
ing pretty  much  like  this  :  "Those  St. 
Johns  people  must  be  pretty  good 
fellows.  Guess  I'll  write  and  see  if 
I  can't  get  some  of  their  tables." 
Yes,  this  is  just  about  what  they 
think.  And  I  know,  for  I  am  a  re- 
tail furniture  dealer  and,  while  I 
haven't  thought  of  -St.  Johns  tables 
for  years,  being  supplied  satisfactor- 
ily elsewhere,  yet  this  same  adver- 
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The  C.  A.  Shaler  Co., 
manufacturer  of  the 
"5  Minute  Vulcanizer" 
is  using  more  space 
in  CoUier^s  than  in 
any  other  general 
publication. 
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tisenient  is  being  replied  to  by  my 
concern  and  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  our  buyers  will  see  the 
St.  Johns  line  of  tables  when  the\-  go 
to  the  market  the  next  time  it  opens. 
Steul  &  Thuman  Co.,  of  ButTalo, 
N.  Y.,  make  an  appeal  in  their  adver- 
tising that  buyers  cannot  at  this  time 
afford  to  overlook.  It  is  expressed  in 
two  phrases,  as  follows  : 

In  serving  the  rapidly  increasing  group 
of  buyers  who  want  really  fine  furniture, 
authentic  in  origin  of  design,  conscienti- 
ously manufactured  throughout,  carefully 
finished  and  packed,  Steul  &  Thuman 
products  will  help  you. 

Our  plant,  in  common  with  all  other 
manufacturers,  is  considerably  oversold. 
We  are  making  deliveries  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  wish  to  thank  our  many 
friends  for  their  patient  co-operation. 

ADVERTISING  ALTHOUGH   OVERSOI.D 

Kow,  people  who  are  not  in  the 
furniture  business  may  not  appreci- 
ate as  others  do  who  are  thus  en- 
gaged, just  what  it  means  to  have 
your  orders  properly  taken  care  of 
during  these  strenuous  days.  Steul 
&  Thuman  manufacture  a  quality 
product,  and  although  they  have  had 
on  the  market  for  only  aboiU  three 
years  the  furniture  they  are  adver- 
tising, it  is  vevy  much  oversold.  W  hat 
is  paid,  therefore,  for  advertising 
now  is  not  because  they  want  orders 
but  because  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  In  other  words,  it 
is  an  appeal  sent  out  through  a  me- 
dium that  reaches  the  better  class 
of  trade — simply  saying,  "Please,  be 
patient  with  us.  Your  interests  are 
our  interests,  and  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can." 

Rhinelander  Refrigerators  I  have 
not  seen  in  a  long  time,  but  there  is 
something  about  their  advertising 
that  makes  me  want  to  give  them  a 
trial.  First,  the  illustrations  are 
(yes,  this  refers  to  the  girl,  too,)  are 
attractive,  and  then  the  copy  has  a 
ring  of  breezey  sincerity  to  it  that 
makes  a  dealer  feel  like — "\\'ell, 
here's  a  line  that  will  sell  and  I  can 
make  real  money  handling  it."  And 
right  here  let  me  tell  any  advertiser 
who  is  appealing  to  the  merchant 
trade  that,  if  he  can  show  in  a  proper 
manner  the  possibilities  offered  in  a 
really  good  product  to  make  a  worth 
while  profit,  he  has  accomplished  his 
aim. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  ad- 
vertisers is  that  they  tell  their  story 
in  the  business  papers,  the  magazines, 
the  newspapers  or  wherever  their 
advertising  may  appear,  in  an  entire- 
ly different  manner  from  what  they 
would  use  were  they  talking  with 
prospective  customers  face  to  face. 
Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  head  of 
the  Zeeland  Furniture  Company  go- 
ing up  to  some  prospective  customer 


in  the  market  and  delivering  himself 
of  a  sales  talk  like  this  :  "Air.  Jones, 
the  increasing  popularity  of  Zeeland 
chamber  furniture  is  encouraging  to 
us,  as  we  have  put  our  time,  money 
and  brains  into  the  manufacture  of 
our  product — a  product  which  we 
know  is  right  and  well  worth  the 
money  asked  for  it,"  And,  yet. 
these  are  the  exact  words  employed 
in  one  Zeeland  Furniture  Company 
advertisement.  How  muth  better 
line  of  conversation — and  how  much 
more  winning,  think  you,  would  this 
be?  "You  are  striving,  Mr.  Dealer, 
to  build  the  future  of  your  business 
on  principle  as  well  as  price.  A 
product,  therefore,  that  has  quality, 
character  and  correctness  behind  it. 
yet  can  be  sold  at  figures  which  the 
average  home-loving  .\merican  can 
afford  to  pay,  must  appeal.  Such  a 
product  is  Zeeland  Bed  Room  Furni- 
ture. We  want  to  know  you  and  you 
to  know  us.  Won't  \ou  please  send 
for  our  catalogue?" 

GUARD    YOUR    SELLING    MESSAGES 

After  all,  it  isn't  so  much  what  we 
say  as  how  we  say  it.    Words  on  pa- 


.AuvERTisiNi;  &  Selling 

per.  the  way  they  are  usually  record- 
ed, look  pretty  cold  anyway.  Mere 
statements  of  fact  recited  as  a  back- 
wootls  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature would  read  off  a  lot  of  dry 
stati.stics,  unless  they  are  interspers- 
ed here  and  there  with  a  few  every- 
day expressions,  are  apt  to  prove 
about  as  interesting  to  those  wh6 
might  be  expected  to  read  them  as  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  Psychi- 
cal Research  on  the  evils  of  the  boll 
weevil ;  and  receive  about  the  same 
amoimt  of  attention. 

.\nd,  now,  I  have  told  \ou  why 
some  business  paper  advertising  ap- 
peals to  me  and  some  does  not.  You 
who  read  Ad\ektising  &  Selling 
usually  have  something  to  advertise 
and  something  to  sell.  Consider  me, 
if  you  wish,  as  the  average  reader 
of  your  advertising  appeals — the  av- 
erage— not  the  exception.  It  is  a 
fascinating  study  and  you  can  mas- 
ter it.  Talk  to  your  prospective  cus- 
tomers on  paper  as  if  you  had  just 
shaken  hands  with  them  and  were 
conversing  face  to  face. 


The  New  President  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 


Marcellu.s  E.  I-oster,  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Xews- 
pa[)er  Publishers'  Association  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Asheville,  N. 
C.  is  publisher  of  the  Houston, 
Texas,  Chrotikle.  He  was  born  in 
Pembroke,  Ky.,  November  29, 
1870,  but  has  lived  in  Texas  prac- 
tically all  his  life,  his-  parents  hav- 
ing moved  to  Texas  when  he  was 
three  years   old. 

Mr.  Foster  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  printer's  "devil"  on  a 
country  newspaper.  He  moved  to 
Houston  when  he  was  20  years  old 
and  took  a  position  as  reporter, 
starting  at  $10  a  week.  IJn  less 
than  five  years'  time  he  was  man- 
aging editor  of  a  Texas  daily  news- 
paper, and  nineteen  years  ago  he 
organized  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
starting  with  a  capital  of  $5,000, 
which  he  made  during  the  famous 
.Spindletop  oil  boom  near  Beau- 
mont,   Texas. 

The  Chronicle  was  started  with 
two  typesetting  machines  and  an 
old  Cox  Duplex  press,  which  print- 
ed direct  from  type  instead  of  the 
modern  way  of  printing  from 
stereotyped  plates.  The  circula- 
tion outgrew  that  press  in  less  than 
one  year  and  it  soon  began  buying 
the   modern   style  presses   which    in 


nineteen    years'    time    resulted    in    a 
pressroom  equipped   with   two   Goss 
Octu])us    presses    and    one    Hoe,    as\ 
well  as  a  special  Rotogravure  plant 
with    two    Webendorfer   presses. 

A    .newspaper    builder 

From  the  two  typesetting  ma- 
chines which  Mr.  Foster's  news- 
paper originally  bought  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  that  equipment  has 
grown  until  the  paper  now  has  a 
battery  of  16  Linotype  machines 
and  two  Monotypes.  From  origi- 
nal ground  floor  space  25x50  feet, 
the  paper  has  grown  until  it  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  a  ten-story 
building  owned  by  the  paper. 

The  Chronicle's  pay  roll  during 
the  first  year  was  around  $500  a 
week.  It  is  now  over  $6,000  a 
week.  The  first  year  the  paper 
was  in  business  its  newsprint  cost 
$i5,cxx).  During  1919  the  Chroni- 
cle spent  $400,000  for  white  paper 
and  in  1920  its  white  paper  bill 
will  be  over  $600,000.  The  circu- 
lation has  grown  from  an  average 
of  5.000  during  the  first  year  to  its 
present  output  of  over  50,000 
daily  and  over  60,000  Sunday. 

During  all  these  years  of  growth 
Mr.  Foster  has  been  in  active 
charge    of    both    general     manage- 
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"Watches  Owned  by 
Farm  Life  Readers 

Summary  of  Replies  ReceiTed  from  Questionnaire  appearing  in  May,  1920,     Issue  d  Farm  Life 

WATCHES 


AUbuu 

Ailioiia 

ArkaiuM 

Odtfonii* 

Cotormdo 

Connecticut.  .  . 

DcdAwu-e 

FIoridB 

Idaho. ...       . . 

nUnoifl 

low* 

Kentucky 

Louisiaok 

Muae 

Mkrylaod 

Maaaacbusetti . 
Michigan 
MiDoeaota     .  .  . 
Mississippi       .  . 
Missouri    .  ,  . 
Mont&os 

Nebruka 

Nevada 

Ke«  HaiiiDBUn 
New  Jersey    . 
New  Meijco 
New  York       .  . 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Petinsylvaaia .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota. 
Teonewee .  .    .  . 

Texas 

Utah 

VennODt 

Virginia    

WuhinstoD .  .  . 
West  Virsinia .  . 
WiecoDsin.  .    . 

Total    . 
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FARM  LIFE  READERS  BUY  GOOD  WATCHES 


THIS  table  shows  the  number  and  grade  of  the  watches 
owned  by  Fai-m  Life  readers  the  country  over.   It  casts 
a  bright  light   on   the   Farm   Life   market   for  high- 
class  Jewelry  of  this  kind. 

Consider  the  fact  that  of  6,115  Fai-m  Life  readers  who 
answered  our  recent  questionaire,  5,435  of  these  families 
reported  the  ownership  of  10,966  watches — ^more  than  two 
watches  to  the  family. 

Notice  the  number  of  the  more  expensive  watches.  El- 
gins  and  Walthams  alone  are  reported  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  There  are  283  Hamiltons.  and 
256  Hamdens — while  the  total  number  of  Ingersolls  is  less 
than  eight  hundred  out  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  watches. 


It  is  noticeable,  also,  how  evenly  these  expensive 
watches  are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  In  Il- 
linois and  Georgia,  New  York  and  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Tennessee — in  all  sections,  in  fact, — there  is  little  varia- 
tion between  the  number  of  Elgins  and  Walthams,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  replies. 

We  have  about  fifty  tables  of  this  kind,  each  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  and  each  showing  the  comparative  standing 
of  competitive  brands,  or  makes.  They  are  based  on  the 
6,115  replies  to  this  questionaire, — enough  to  afford  a 
basis  of  really  worth  while  figures.  Write  for  the  ones  you 
want. 

THE  FARM  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 

NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    DETROIT    CLEVELAND    ST.  LOUIS    KANSAS  CITY    ATLANTA    SAN  FRANCLSCO 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


MARCELLUS    E.    FOSTER 


ment  and  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  paper.  He  is  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  business,  can 
set  type  of  necessary,  and  fre- 
quently visits  New  York  and  calls 
upon  the  national  advertisers.  He 
writes  editorials,  dictates  a  large 
amount  of  the  paper's  correspon- 
dence, makes  contracts  for  white 
paper,  decides  matters  bearing  up- 
on expenditures  and  exercises  gen- 
eral supervision  over  eveiy  depart- 
ment, although  he  has  a  large  staff 
and  delegates  authority  to  various 
heads  of  departments. 

Mr.  Foster  has  been  very  active 
in  everything  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. He  attends  every  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  but  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Publish- 
ers, which  have  been  held  at  Ashe- 
ville  for  the  past  five  years. 

PRAISE    FOR    THE    S.     X.     P.     A. 

"The  meetings  in  Asheville," 
said   Mr.   Foster,   "have  always   im- 


pressed me  as  the  most  valuable 
of  any  gatherings  in  this  entire 
country.  We  get  together  there, 
newspaper  men  who  have  problems 
in  common.  Our  sessions  are  held 
at  Fred  Seely's  beautiful  Grove 
Park  Inn  and  we  meet  twice  a 
day  for  real  work.  The  meetings 
are  always  addressed  at  least  once 
in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
afternoon  by  men  who  have  real 
messages  to  deliver.  Then  we  have 
open  discussions  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  so  many  newspaper  men 
talk  freely  on  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  all.  We  learn  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing,  we  dis- 
cover each  other's  problems,  we 
find  how  improvements  can  be 
made  in  various  departments  and 
each  year  the  meetings  become 
more    and    more   valuable. 

"From  a  membership  of  35  when 
first  organized,  the  Association  has 
now  grown  to  a  total  of  230  and 
I  hope  by  the  1921  meeting  we 
will  be  able   to  show  not  less  than 


300  publishers  of  Southern  daily 
newspapers  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation with  at  least  200  of  them 
attending  the  annual  meeting.  For 
the  coming  year  we  intend  to  give 
out  much  valuable  information  in 
weekly  or  semi-monthly  bulletins 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  program  for  next  year 
i^  already  being  discussed  and  will 
he  changed  to  some  extent  in  that 
only  one  set  address  will  be  de- 
livered each  day,  this  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  various 
topics.  The  Convention  will  be 
continued  for  four  days  instead  of 
the  three  days  time  heretofore 
alloted." 


Orman   Goes   With   Picture   Producer 

Felix  OiTnan,  well  known  as  a  magazine 
editor  and  a  writer  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial literature,  has  announced  that  he  has 
become  associated  with  Commodore  J. 
Stuart  Blackton,  the  veteran  motion  pic- 
ture producer,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Blackton  studios  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Or- 
man, who  takes  up  his  new  work  forti- 
fied by  years  of  experience  in  writing  for 
the  theatre,  opera  and  motion  pictures,  was 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staflf  of  the  Out- 
look, served  for  a  time  as  literary  direc- 
tor of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Associa- 
toii  and  was  a  staff  writer  for  Leslie's 
Weekly.  He  has  published  several  books, 
including  "Romances  of  Modern  Busi- 
ness" and  "A  Vital  Need  of  the  Times." 


Advertiser  Sues  Mollie  King 

The  Fitzgerald  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Torrington,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
electric  vibrators,  last  week  brought  suit 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  against 
Mrs.  Mollie  King  Alexander,  known  on 
the  stage  as  Mollie  King.  The  Fitzger- 
ald Company  alleged  that  in  April,  1919, 
it  made  a  contract  with  her,  paying  $1,000 
to  bind  it,  whereby  she  agreed  to  assign 
to  it  the  exclusive  use  of  her  photographs, 
name,  testimonals  and  facsimile  of  her  sig- 
nature in  connection  with  advertising.  The 
company  said  it  subsequently  learned  that 
Miss  King  previously  sold  similar  rights 
for  use  on  calendars.  The  plaintiff  asked 
$2,734  damages. 


Joseph  Goes  with  Thomas  Cusack 

H.  Belden  Joseph,  formerly  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Kelly- Springfield 
Tire  Company,  New  York,  has  joined  the 
New  York  staflf  of  the  Thomas  Cusack 
Company.  Mr.  Joseph,  who  was  with  the 
Kelly-Springfield  organization  for  six 
years,  had  supervision  of  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities of  that  company. 


Bohan  to  Manage  Walker  Axle 

Lloyd  J.  Bohan  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  manager  for  the  axle  depart- 
ment of  the  Edward  Valve  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Chicago,  manufacturer 
of  the  Walker  axle.  Bohan  was  formerly 
western  sales  representative  for  the  Tor- 
bcnsen  Axle  Company  and  prior  to  that 
was  identified  with  the  Gurney  Ball  Bear- 
ing Company. 
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42%  Gain 


34%  Gain 


23%  Gain 


advertising  by 
MORNING  SUN 

in  advertising  by 
THE  EVENING  SUN 

in  advertising  by 
THE  SUNDAY  SUN 

rst  6 

Vlontbs  of  1930. 

First  6  M 

onths  of  1930. 

First 

6  Month 

s  of  1931). 

Baltimore  Sun 

Local  Display 

Classified 

National 

Total 

M. 

Lines 1919 

884,448 
1,863,182 

898,581 
3,646,211 

Lines  1920 

1,222,084 
2,915,556 
1,066,417 
5,204,057 

Lines  Gain 

337,636 
1,052,374 

167,836 
1,557,846 

Per 

Cent. 

37-6 
56.5 
18.7 
42.6 

Baltimore  Sun 
Local  Display. 

Classified 

National 

Total 

E. 

3,028,783 

1,711,746 

899,425 

5;639,954 

3,869,302 
2,674,017 
1,049,654 
7,592,973 

840,519 

962,271 

150,229 

1,953,019 

27.8 
56.2 
16.6 

34-5 

Baltimore  Sun 

Local  Display 
Classified 

National 

Total 

S. 

2,519,753 
504,882 
274,829 

3,299,464 

2,918,891 
800,821 
381,997 

4,101,709 

399,138 
295,939 
107,168 
802,245 

.5.8 
58.6 
39-0 
23.6 

Baltimore  Sun 
Total 

M. 

E.  &  S. 

12,585,629 

16,898,739 

4,313,110 

34-3 

'T^HE  above  figures,  taken  from  the  "Advertising  Age,"  of  July,  1920, 
-*-  show  the  remarkable  gains  in  the  volume  of  advertising  carried  by 
The  Three  Simpapers  the  first  six  months  of  1920  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  This  growth  is  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  Baltimore  as 
an  industrial  and  commercial  center  and  further  demonstrates  the 
fact  that 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 


Evening 


Sunday 


JOHN   B.  WOODWARD, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


GUY  S.  OSBORN, 

Tribune   Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Baltimoreans  Don't  Say  "Newspaper" 


— They  Say  "Sunpaper' 
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Advertising  &  Skixinc 


The  "Human  Side"  of  Trade  Paper  Advertising 

Technical  "Copy"  Must  Have  a  Soul  to  Bring  Re- 
sponse from  Those  Who  Require  Technical  Products 


By  ROBERT  CLARKE,  JR. 


Advertising     Manager.    Penn.sylvani; 


nk     Car  Company. 


A  TANK  CAR  is  a  peculiar 
thing.  Ami  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  advertising  a  tank  car  is 
a  peculiar  undertaking.  Not  every- 
one can  use  a  tank  car.  The  most 
appealing  and  forcefully  striking 
tank  car  advertisement  which  ad- 
vertising  brains    and    skill    can    |iru- 


duce  would  look  saill\  lonesome  and 
pathetic  in  a  publication  .such  as 
\'anit\t  Fair.  Woman's  Home  Coin- 
panioii,  or  Pictorial  Ri-x'iezv.  To 
blatantly  blare  forth  such  crude  and 
elementary  virtues  as  Strength,  Dur- 
ability, Economy  and  Service  be- 
side   the    retining,    subtle    ai>peal    of 


You   Need 

Philadelphia 

The  third  largest  market  in  tlie  United  States. 

National  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who 
are  now  planning  for  Fall  and  Winter  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  daily  newspapers  will  naturally 
think  of  "The  Bulletin"  first  when  they  think  of 
Philadelphia. 

Practically  every  home,  office,  store  and  factory 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  is  visited  each  day 
by  "The  Bulletin." 

"The  Bulletin's"  reputation  for  the  quick,  careful 
and  complete  telling  of  the  day's  news  makes  it 
Philadelphia's  preferred  daily  newspaper. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by 
concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
"nearly  everybody  reads" — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months 
ending  April  1,  1920,  as  per  U.S.  Post  Office  report: 


■        In      \ 
'  Philadelphia  ' 

nearly  everybody 
reads  the 

Bulletin  • 


466,732 

copies  a  day 


No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or 
other  artificial  methods  of  stim- 
ulating circulation  have  ever 
been   used   by   The   Bulletin. 


424,815 
Philadelphians 
have  an  average 
of  $530  in  the 
.Savings  Banks 
of  Philadelphia. 


Milady's  Face  Powder,  or  the  soft, 
silky,  sensuous  allurements  of  Bou- 
doir Hosiery,  would  constitute  a 
sacrile.ge  both  rude  and  regrettable. 

And  the  same  restrictions  apply 
to  the  general  publications  going 
largely  to  men  readers  —  not  so 
strongly  perhaps — but  still  they  ap- 
ply. That  mythical  being.  Mr.  Aver- 
age Man,  peruses  the  advertising 
pages  of  his  American,  Colliers',  or 
Saturday  Evening  Post  with  an  ap- 
praising eye  as  to  what  is  the  tastiest 
breakfast  food,  the  most  comfort- 
ing smoke,  or  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  clothes,  .\fter  a  tiring 
day's  wtjrk,  he  settles  in  his  old  ami 
chair  before  a  warm  fire  with  his 
favorite  pipe,  all  ready  to  be  lulled 
to  sleej)  by  the  soothing  magic  of 
.■)  brilliant  word-wielder  extolling 
the  comforts  and  truly  remarkable 
c|ualities  of  the  everyday  necessities 
and  a  few  of  the  more  common  and 
low-priced   luxuries. 

He  doesn't  think  about  a  tank 
car.  .And  he  doesn't  wish  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  such  an  un- 
couth, ungainly,  abstruse  thing  as  a 
tank  car.  Besides  what  would  he 
do  with  a  perfectly'  good  tank  car 
if  he  had  one?  If  he  were  an 
Anti-Prohibitionist  he  might  dump 
it  in  his  back  yard  and  use  it  as  a 
storage  receptacle  for  his  favorite 
Old  Stock.  It  would  hold  much 
more  than  his  cellar,  and  would  add 
greatlv  to  his  list  of  friends,  as  there 
would  be  a  publicit\'  feature  to 
"drawing  'em"  of  which  his  obser- 
\ant  neighbors  would  be  quick  to 
take  ad\antage.  Such  a  storage  sys- 
tem would,  however,  be  difficult  to 
protect  from  thieves  and  bootleggers. 

THE   SELECTION    OF    MEDIA 

-And  so  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  "Where  shall  we 
advertise  our  tank  cars?"  Some 
place  in  the  world  there  are  buyers 
for  tank  cars.  Constantly  enlarg- 
ing factories  and  an  augumented 
force  of  laborers  working  in  day 
and  night  shifts  to  make  deliveries 
keep  pace  with  orders  furnish  sub- 
stantial proof  of  this   fact. 

^^■hat  is  the  answer?  Trade  Pa- 
pers. But  what  trade  papers?  The 
largest  need  for  tank  cars  e.xists,  of 
course,  in  the  oil  industry.  There 
are  a  dozen  reliable  publications  in 
the  oil  trade  with  respectable  circu- 
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larions  and  live  reader  interest. 
Three  of  these,  one  of  which  is  a 
daily  newspaper  pubHshed  in  the 
heart  of  the  pioneer  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  old  reliable  papers 
— the  favorites  of  the  old  timers  in 
the  oil  game  and,  consequentlv,  me- 
diums with  much  prestige  and  ex- 
traordinarv  reader  confidence  among 
the  men  who  know.  And  so  the 
intelligent  advertiser  of  tank  cars 
would  include  these  three  on  his  ad- 
vertising schedule,  a:id  perhaps  all, 
or  at  least  a  healthy  majority,  of  the 
remaining  nine  or  ten  mediums. 

But  other  liquids  besides  petro- 
leum products  form  the  cargoes  for 
tank  cars.  Acids,  animal  and  vege- 
table oils,  a  broad  list  of  many 
chemicals,  Molasses  and  syrups, 
toluol,  turpentine,  alcohol,  vinegar, 
wine  and  water  are  a  few  of  the 
more  important  liquids  which  have 
been,  and  are  today,  being  efficiently 
transported  'in  tank  cars  (insulated 
when  necessary  owing  to  any  pecu- 
liaritv  of  the  protluct  carried.)  Over 
30  per  cent  of  all  tank  cars  in  oper- 
ation to-day  are  engaged  in  serving 
other  industries  outside  of  the  pe- 
troleum field. 

And  so  the  wise  advertiser  would 
be  justified  in  choosing  one  or  two 
mediums  to  cover  the  chemical  field, 
a  reliable  iron  and  steel  publication, 
and,  if  his  appropriation  still  per- 
mits, a  railway  trade  paper.  To 
have  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  the  various  railroads  over  which 
his  cars  travel  thousands  of  miles 
everv  vear,  is  indeed  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  tank  car  manufacturer.  It 
materiallv  hastens  deliveries,  makes 
for  low  up-keep  costs,  cuts  down 
time  wasted  in  the  yards  while  being 
shifted  about,  and  also  lessens  flme 
idled  away  in  the  railway  repair 
shops.  In  view  of  these  facts,  our 
company  has  arranged  for  full  page 
space  in  the  two  leading  railway 
journals  for  the  year  1920.  But  in 
the  end,  the  simplest  and  best  rule 
to  follow  in  picking  }'our  list  m'.gh' 
be  "An  advertiser  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps." 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  business 
paper  advertisement  itself  and  con- 
sider the  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed regarding  it  'in  recent  \ears, 
particularly  among  lapnen.  The 
general  run  of  trade  paper  adver- 
tisements might  well  be  styled  "The 
Advertisements  Without  a  Soul." 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  them  are  just  that.  Technical- 
ities glare  out  all  over  them,  mak- 
ing them  look  like  the  futurist  effect 
resulting  from  the  throwing  together 
indiscriminately  of  a  highly  technical 
cut  and  still  more  technical  copy. 
If  there  is  an\-  typographical  appear- 


ance, or  form  and  blend  between 
the  copy,  cuts  and  border — it  "just 
hap])ened  that  way,"  and  that  par- 
ticular advertising  manager  consid- 
ers himself  a  genius  and  an  exfjert ! 

But  recent  years  have  witnessed 
a  decided  trend  awav  from  this  com- 
plex mire  of  technicalities  in  trade 
advertising.  And  \et  some  technical 
advertiser  niay  rise  to  remark,  "Yes, 
that's  all  right  for  your  product. 
But  our  product  is  so  all-fired  tech- 
nical that  we  couldn't  say  a  word 
about  it  without  using  technical- 
ities." Alright  then.  The  thing  for 
that    advertiser    to    do    is    to    spend 


mtjre  money  on  appealmg  engrav- 
ings, eye-catching  hand  lettering,  at- 
tractive typographies  and  borders. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  could  be  stated 
as  a  rule  of  trade  paper  advertising 
that  the  more  technical  is  your  mes- 
sage, the  more  you  should  spend  on 
these  embellishments  to  put  it  across 
strongly  and  appealingly — namely, 
to  put  it  across  with  a  soul  in  its 
message,  technical  though  it  may  be. 
The  most  reserved,  hide-bound, 
leather-hearted  old  chemist  or  en- 
gineer you  can  hope  to  reach,  is 
after  all,  a  human  being  with  a  soul, 
reached  by  ad\'ertising  "with  a  soul." 


Beyond 

the   Visible  Facts 


\Ve  welcome  a  comparison  of  our  circula- 
tion figures  and  advertising  rates  with  other 
media.  But  in  judging  the  value  of  The 
Capper  Farm  Press  as  an  advertising  medium, 
_\ou    should   also    consider : 

The  wide-spread  popularity'  and  influ- 
ence of  its  publisher  and  editors  with  the 
farmers  of  the   Midwest. 

The  solid,  substantial  qualities  of  the 
Midwest  farm  folk  and  their  general 
prosperity. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  reader- 
interest  maintained  b\-  The  Capjjer  Farm 
Press  on  account  of  its  practical  close-up 
service    to   the    farmers. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  an  organ- 
ization continually  striving  to  render  the 
best  possible  service  to  its  readers  and 
advertisers. 

These  things  must  be  considered  before  you 
can    fully   appreciate  the   true   value   of         * 

CAPPIR  FARM  PRESS 

(MEMBERS    A.    B.    C.) 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Marco  Morrow,   Asst.    Publisher 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 109    \.    Dearborn    St. 

NEW    YORK 501    Fifth    Avenue 

DETROIT     Ford     Building 

KANSAS    CITY Graphic    Arts    Bldg. 

ST.     LOUIS Chemical     Bldg. 

OMAHA    Iron   Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA     CITY.    Continental     Bldg. 
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_       JOURNAL 
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IXECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL:  Estab 
Hshed  1S84.  Published  weekly.  Circulation 
7.J00.  Devoted  to  city  and  interurban  trans- 
portation,  including  surface,  subway  and  ele- 
vated electric  lines,  and  the  motor  bus  in  its 
relation  thereto,  as  well  as  to  electrified  trunk 
lines.  Its  subscribers  represent  more  than 
i)8^/<-  of  the  total  mileage  in  the  country.  Ad- 
vertising carried  includes,  for  example: 
Passenger,  freight  and  express  cars;  wire 
and  cable,  steam  and  electrical  power  plant 
equipment,  car  wheels,  axles,  brakes,  arma- 
tures, cranes  and  hoists,  fuses,  testing  instru- 
ments, lamps,  pumps,  rails,  signals,  motor 
trucks,  machine-shop  equipment,  paints  and 
varnishes,  frogs,  crossings  and  special  track- 
work,    ventilators,    welding    apparatus,    etc. 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDI.SING:  Estab- 
lished   1907.       Published    monthly.       Circulation 

1 5. 500.  Covers  the  contracting,  retailing  and 
jobbing    divisions     of    the    electrical    industry. 

The  leading  trade  publication  in  the  merchan- 
dising end  of  the  electrical  business.  Reaches 
the  commercial  departments  of  central  sta- 
tion.*, electrical  supply  jobbing  houses,  con- 
tractors, electrical  manufacturers,  electrical 
specialty  and  fixture  .shops,  hardware  and  de- 
partment stores  handling  elactrical  equipment, 
materials   and    supplies,    farm-lighting    agencies. 


Adv 


;ing 


elude 


for 


aiiple:  Vacuum  cleaners,  percolators.  lamps, 
irons,  flashlights,  fans,  dryers,  di.sh  washers, 
clothes  washers,  cooking  ajipliances.  circuit 
breakers,  battery  charging  equipment,  batter- 
ies, wiring  supplies,  brushes,  conduit,  bush- 
ings, cord,  dynamos,  fixtures,  fuses,  industrial 
lighting  equipment,  motors,  light  and  power 
plants,  plugs,  .sockets,  pumps,  radio  apparatus, 
resistances,  shades  and  reflectors,  switches, 
transformers,   wire   ant!   cable,  etc. 

CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL  EXGIN- 
EERING:  Established  190.!-  Published  week- 
ly. Circulation  15.200.  Devoted  to  the  154 
chemical  and  metallurgical  industries.  The 
conceded  authority  on  processes  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  fields  dependent  on  chemical  and 
metallurgical  processes  and  related  operations. 
-Advertising  carried  includes,  for  example: 
Conveying  and  elevating  machinery;  crushing, 
urinding  and  pulverizing  machinery,  mixing 
ding  machinery,  pumps,  pipe,  screens, 
iltain 


d   kn 


belting,    pyrometers,    motor    trucks    and 

steel    plate    construction,    motors,     pow- 

oal    equipment,    power    plant    equipment, 

ling     equipment,      stokers,     refrigerating 

us,     agitators,    coal     and     ash     handling 

ery,    castings,    industrial    cars    and    loco- 

;,   chemicals,   compressors,   gas  cylinders, 

sors,    cranes,    crucibles,    drying    machin- 

dust    collectors,    evaporators,    blowers    and 

,    filter   presses,    furnaces,    gages,    electrical 

d    testing    instruments,    etc. 


COAL  AGE:  Established  loii.  Published 
weekly.  Circulation  12.000.  The  only  na- 
tional coal  mining  weekly.  ServL-s  an  indus- 
try rei)resenting  a  capital  investment  of  $2.- 
000.000.000  with  a  1919  output  valued  at 
Si, 300, 000. 000.  Reaches  executives  and  of- 
ficials of  coal  companies,  mine  superintend- 
ents, managers  and  engineers  with  their 
principal  assistants;  large  wholesalers  and 
large  coal  users.  Advertising  includes,  for 
example:  Breaker  machinery,  coal-handling 
buckets,  coal  driers,  coal  storage  and  re- 
handling  machinery,  crushers,  picking  tables, 
pulverizers,  tipples,  belting,  blowers,  boilers, 
cableways.  cages,  cars  and  car  wheels,  cast- 
ine-.  chains,  chutes,  compressors,  conveyors, 
cranes.  drills.  electrical  supplies.  engines, 
ventilating  fans,  gages,  gears,  generators, 
greases,  hoists,  hose,  insulators,  locomotives, 
motors,  packing,  pumps,  pipe,  rail  bonds,  wire 
rope,    shovels,    switches,    ties,    track,    tramways. 


able 


etc. 
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Published    weekly. 
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turing  industries.  Read  by  plant 
ecutives,  superintendents,  mechanical  engin- 
eers, department  heads,  foremen  and  others 
in  responsible  charge  wherever  any  kind  of 
machinery  or  metal  products  are  made.  Aver- 
ages close  to  400  pages  of  advertising  a  week. 
Advertisements  appearing  in  the  first  and 
third  issues  of  the  month  are  reproduced  free 
in  special  edition  circulated  throughout  Eur- 
ope. Advertising  carried  includes,  for  ex- 
ample: Lathes,  shapers,  planers;  screw  gear- 
cutting  and  grinding  machines;  journal  and 
ball  bearings,  belting,  bolt  and  nut  machinery, 
boring,  drilling  and  milling  machines,  cast- 
ings, chucks,  tempering  coimpounds.  furnaces, 
gages,  gears,  hoists,  tools.  j)neumatic  tools, 
steels,  taps  and  dies,  and  a  hundred  similar 
kinds   of  equipment. 


McGraw-Hill 

Tenth  Avenue 

New 


Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal 


ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL:  Es- 
tablished 1866.  Published  weekly.  Circula- 
tion 12,000.  Covers  the  entire  metal  and 
mineral  mining  and  refining  industries  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  coal  mining. 
International  in  scope.  Read  by  mining, 
milling,  smelting  and  refining  company  execu- 
tives, mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  mine 
operators,  superintendents  and  managers,  oil 
coimpany  executives,  etc.  Advertising  carried 
includes,  for  example:  Concentrators,  classi- 
fiers, ore  samplers,  filters,  agitators,  assay 
supplies,  screens,  blasting  materials,  crushers, 
acids,  bearing  metals,  belting,  blowers,  boilers, 
cars,  cages,  castings,  compressors,  conveyors, 
cranes,  dredges,  drills,  electrical  apparatus, 
elevators,  fans,  furnaces,  generators,  jigs, 
kilns,  locomotives,  motors,  oils,  pipe,  pumps, 
rails,  steel,  stokers,  switchboards,  transform- 
ers,   turbines,    valves,     wire    and    so    on. 
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on  tliQ  Sei'vice  of 


INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL:  (Interna- 
tional Engineering)  the  McGRAW-HILL 
Spanish-engineering  publication.  Establishetl 
igiq.  Published  monthly.  Circulation  24,000. 
Covers  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
mining  and  railroad  engineering  development, 
and  general  industrial  progress  in  the  22 
Spanish-reading  countries  of  the  world.  In 
these  countries  it  reaches  engineers,  execu- 
tives and  higher  operating  officials  of:  Rail- 
roads. Mines.  Street  Railways.  Sugar  Cen- 
trals. Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies. 
Machinery  Import  Houses.  Miscellaneous  In- 
dustrial and  Manufacturing  Plants.  Oil  Fields. 
Ship  Yards,  Power  Plants,  Chemical  Works, 
etc.  Also  Government  Engineers  connected 
with  Cities,  States.  Provinces  and  Districts. 
Advertising  carried  includes,  for  example: 
Power  iilant  equipment,  machine  tools,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  railroad  supplies,  marine 
equii)ment,  electrical  machinery  and  material, 
coal  and  metal  mining  equipment,  sugar  ma- 
chinery, construction  machinery,  labor-saving 
equipment,    etc. 
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POWER:    Established    :8So. 
ly.       Circulation     3.2,000. 
only   weekly    devoted  to    the 
gineering     problems     in     tht 
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plant  field  consisting  of  steam-engine 
bine.  water-wheel  and  combustion-engine 
l»Iants  producing  power  for  all  purposes.  It 
appeals  especially  to  the  needs  of  power-gen- 
erating plants  directly  associated  with  indus- 
trial works  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  office 
buildings,  hotels,  institutional  buildings,  etc. 
Advertising  carried  includes,  for  example: 
Furnaces,  boilers,  boiler  coimpounds,  turbines, 
dynamos,  generators.  engines,  condensers, 
compressors,  feedwater  heaters  and  regulators, 
coal  bunkers,  oil  and  water  filters,  coal  and 
ash  handling  machinery,  belting,  blowers, 
firebrick,  buckets,  controllers,  cooling  towers, 
cranes,  coal  crushers,  gaskets,  gears,  govern- 
ors, hoists,  lubricants,  meters,  motors,  re- 
'igerating    machinery,    stoke 


t:.\GIXEERIXG  NEWS-RECORD:  Estab- 
lished 1874-  Published  weekly.  Circulation 
3J.500.  The  recognized  authority  on  all  civil 
engineering  and  construction  problems.  Cov- 
ers the  entire  civil  engineering,  construction 
and  contracting  fields  in  the  United  States, 
d   other    English-speaking   countries. 
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rricks.  concrete  forms,  foundations,  con- 
crete mixers,  i)ile  drivers,  structural  steel, 
steam  shovels,  surveying  instruments,  culverts, 
asphalt,  boilers,  bridges,  buckets,  cableways, 
castings,  cement,  coal  ash,  ore  and  material 
handling  machinery,  conveyors,  compressors, 
cranes,  creosoting  oils,  crushers  and  pulver- 
izers, drills,  elevators,  engines,  filters,  sluice- 
gates, hoists,  locomotives,  meters,  paints,  pipe, 
pumps,  gravel  screens,  transits,  motor  trucks, 
tractors,  turbines,  valves,  waterproofing  com- 
pounds, steel  window-sash,  and  all  kinds  of 
equipment,  material,  services,  supplies  and 
appliances   used   in    civil   engineering   and    con- 


ELECTRICAL  WORLD:  Established  1874- 
Published  weekly.  Circulation  27,000.  Cov- 
ers the  entire  $5,000,000,000  electrical  indus- 
try. Readers:  (i)  Central  Stations:  Execu- 
tive, operating  and  commercial  men.  (j) 
Industrial:  Electrical  engineers  and  electric- 
ians of  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants, 
etc.  (3)  Electrical  engineers:  Consulting,  il- 
luminating, telephone,  telegraph,  steam  and 
electric    railroad    signal,    etc.      (4)    '"      ' 
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JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Established 
1887.  Old  to  the  industry,  but  the  newest 
recruit  to  the  McGRAW-HILL  group  of  en- 
gineering publications.  Published  semi- 
monthly. Circulation  3.500.  Edited  by  West- 
ern men  for  the  electrical  men  of  the  West. 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  central  stations, 
electrical  departments  of  industrial  plants, 
electrical  manufacturers,  jobbers,  contractors 
and  dealers  operating  under  the  special  con- 
ditions existent  west  of  the  Rockies  where 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  is 
30o'/c  greater  than  in  the  East  or  Middle 
West.  The  one  electrical  magazine  published 
for  and  concentrated  exclusively  on  the  West. 
Advertising  carried  includes,  for  example: 
Turbines,  generators,  dynamos,  engines,  trans- 
formers, switchboards,  wire  and  cable,  mo- 
tors, panel  boards,  batteries,  outlet  and  meter 
boxes,  circuit  breakers,  clamps,  condensers, 
conduit,  fans,  fixtures,  furnaces,  hangers, 
heating  appliances,  insulators,  lamps,  line  ma- 
terial,   voltage    regulators,    sockets,    valves,    etc. 
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Some  advertising  men  have 
an  incorrect  idea  regarding 
the  circulation  of  the  1 1 
McGRAW-HILL  publica- 

tions. On  the  next  page 
s--  hive  something  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  say  about 
that. 
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Practically  one  out  of  every  three  readers  of  the 
McGRAW-HILL  weeklies  is  an  OWNER,  PRES- 
IDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  SECRETARY, 
TREASURER,  MANAGER  or   BANKER. 

It  is  important  for  your  advertising  to  reach  the 
superintendents,  engineers,  master  mechanics, 
foremen,  bosses,  etc., —  the  technical  men.  Goods 
are  bought  to  meet  their  specifications.  New 
machines  or  materials  must   have   their  O.   K. 

Through  McGRAW--HILL  publications  you  di- 
rectly reach  these  men. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  McGRAW--HILL  publi- 
cations not  only  reach  the  men  who  represent 
and  serve  the  buying  power,  but  men  who  act- 
ually are  the  buying  power.  In  many  cases 
they  reach  the  owner  of  the  company.  They 
reach  the  administrative  officers.  They  reach  the 
financial  men  behind  the  company.  They  reach 
the  chief  executives  —  the  manager  and  his 
immediate    aids. 

Twenty-nine  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  McGRAW-HILL  weeklies  are 
men  of  this  executive,  administrative  and  finan- 
cial group. 
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Putting  Advertising  Value  in  Publicity 

How  the  Boston  Varnish  Com- 
pany Merchandised  the  Airplane 
Delivery     Idea     to     Its     Dealers 

By  MYRTLE  PEARSON 


Try    Kyaiiizc — 
//   satisfies. 
(It   conies    to   you 
Out  of  the  skies.) 

Slocan    Amended. 

OUT    of    the    skies    has    come    a 
new    advertising    method    and 
medium  that,  "like  a  bolt  from  the 


blue,"  confronts  the  advertising 
man  with  the  necessity  of  learning 
a  new  technique,  or  at  least  a  new 
application  of  the  ancient  princi- 
ples. 

The  story  of  the  trip  made  by 
the  "Kyanize  Blue  Bird"  sent  out 
b\     the    Boston    Varnish    Company 


H^OfORTRUCKl 
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Textile  Indttstri 


THE  Textile  Maiuifaeturing  Industries 
of  the  U.  S.  are  spending  $10,000,000  a 
week  tor  new  construction,  factory  supplies, 
machinery  and  all  manner  of  equipment 
needed    by    manufacturing   organizations. 

Here  is  a  tremendous  market  for  hundreds 
of  industrial  products — one  which  cannot 
be  won  by  hit-or-miss  tactics  nor  scattered 
efforts. 

It  requires  intensive  concentration — exactly 
the  kind  of  service  ofifered  by  Textile  JForld 
Journal,  which  over  SSO  successful  industrial 
advertisers   are   using  todav. 

\^'e  stand  ready  to  discuss  with  ypu  the  spe- 
cial proposition  of  your  sales  to  textile  mills 
and  to  do  so  in  the  broad  sense  of  Results  by 
whatevermethods  best  suited  to  vour  problem. 


Jbumal 

Audit     Bureau     of     Circulations. 
Associated  Business    Papers,    Inc. 


BRAGDON,    LORD  8C  NAGLE  CO. 
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over  an  airline  covering  a  list  of 
important  New  England  cities  is 
not  interesting  because  it  presents 
a  novel  idea  but  because  it  exem- 
plifies the  efficient  merchandising 
of  that  idea.  Airplane  delivery  of 
a  trademarked  commodit\'  to  deal- 
ers, sometimes  camouflaged  as  "an 
attempt  to  solve  the  transportation 
problem,"  but  actually  for  pub- 
licity reasons,  is,  as  an  advertising 
idea,  neither  as  old  as  the  hills  nor 
as  young  as  the  latest  rosebud  but 
the  technique  which  will  derive 
maximum  efficiency  from  the  idea 
is  so  young  that  some  advertisers 
suspect  that  it  hasn't  been  born 
yet.  The  advertising  department 
of  the  Boston  Varnish  Company 
presents  a  case  which  it  believes 
dispels    that    suspicion. 

MKRCHAXDISIXG     THE     IDEA 

In  June  the  Boston  Varnish 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Kya- 
nize varnishes  and  enamels,  char- 
tered an  Avro  airplane  from  the 
Atlantic  Air  Sei-\-ice  Corporation 
r.nd  had  it  painted  a  brilliant  blue 
with  the  characteristic  Kyanize 
trademark  emblazoned  in  white  on 
the  lower  wings  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  fuselage.  Arrangements 
were  made  immediately  to  have  the 
plane  make  deliveries  of  Kyanize 
])roducts  to  the  firm's  dealers  in 
the  cities  of  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Leominster,  Gardner,  Greenfield 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  That  was 
the  idea ;  now  for  its  merchandis- 
ing. 

The  first  step,  taken  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dispatch  of  the 
freight  plane,  was  the  notification 
of  the  dealers  in  these  six  cities 
of  its  prospective  arrival,  coupled 
with  advice  as  to  how  they  might 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  the  enterprise. 
The  results  registered  before  the 
plane  left  the  ground  and  came  in 
the  shaiie  of  items  in  the  local 
newspapers  of  the  six  cities  an- 
nouncing the  im[)ending  visit  of  the 
"Blue  Bird."  If  the  New  Eng- 
land householder  along  the  "'Blue 
Bird's"  airline  hadn't  heard  of 
Kyanize  before,  he  was  introduced 
to  it  now  under  particularly  im- 
pressive circumstances  in  the  head- 
lines and  body  type  of  his  local 
newspaper. 

But  the  Boston  Varnish  Com- 
pany and  its  dealers  were  wise 
enough  not  to  leave  their  big  idea 
knocking  for  admission  around  the 
doors  that  open  into  "free  space" 
in  the  newspaper  reading  columns. 
The  "Kyanize  Blue  Bird"  went  in- 
to the  advertising  columns  as  well 
when     dealers     of     the     six     cities 
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heralded  its  coming  in  generous 
space  set  off  by  pictures  of  the  big 
plane  reproduceil  from  the  dealer's 
electros  that  were  sent  out  to  them. 
Here's  a  typical  advertisement  that 
got  full  value  out  of  the  plane's 
coming  and  gave  full  \alue  to  the 
Kyanize    trade    mark. 

A    TYPICAL    ADVERTISEMENT 

The  Boston  \arnish  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  Ky.\nize  Varnishes  are, 
with  their  up-to-date  methods,  assist- 
insj;  in  overcoming  transportation  diffi- 
culties   by    using    airplane    service. 

This  progressive  New  England  firm 
has  chartered  an  airplane  from  the  At- 
lantic Air  Service  Corporation  to  de- 
liver the  celebrated  Kyanize  Finishes 
to  their  customers  through  the  air. 
Gavin  Hardware  Company,  the  big 
hardware  and  paint  dealers,  Mechanic 
street,  ha\  e  arranged  to  have  the  "Kya- 
nize Blue  Bird"  bring  them  one  of  the 
first  shipments  of  Kyariize  Varnishes 
ever   sent    by    air    line. 

The  airplane  will  arrive  at  Leo- 
minster and,  after  circling  the  city  dur- 
ing which  the  aviators  will  drop  cou- 
pons, the  plane  will  land  at  the  Old 
Trotting  Park,  off  Green  street.  Gavin 
Hardware  Company's  delivery  team 
will  be  at  tlic  park  to  receive  the  ship- 
ment. 

This  unusual  event  will  create  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and,  as  the  plane 
is  due  to  arrive  in  Leominster  between 
]  I  a.  m.  and  12  m.  on  Thursda}',  June 
24th,  the  eyes  of  people  will  be  looking 
skyward    during    that    time. 

Th«  plane  will  be  easily  recognized 
for,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  painted 
an  attractive  lilne  color  and  the  trade- 
mark, "Kyanize,"  is  emblazoned  in  white 
on  the  lower  wings.  This  trademark 
"Kyanize,"  which  is  known  through  the 
extensive  advertising  of  the  Boston 
\arnish  Company,  can  be  readily  seen 
when    the   plane    flies    over    the    city. 

The  remainder  of  the  advertise- 
ment told  of  some  of  the  publicity 
features  scheduled  to  accompan\- 
the  Blue  Bird's  arrival  and  to  com- 
plete that  efficient  merchandising 
process  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
They  included  the  dropping  of  cir- 
culars from  the  air,  these  circulars 
playing  up  the  local  dealer's  name 
quite  as  strongly  as  the  trademark, 
the  dropping  of  coupons  entitling 
the  finder  to  free  cans  of  Kyanize 
and  of  coupons  entitling  the  finder 
to  free  flights  during  the  "Blue 
Bird's"  sojourn  in  the  city.  Inci- 
dentally, the  "Blue  Bird"  stopped 
one  day  in  each  of  the  cities  visited 
while  its  jiilot  did  "stunts"  for  the 
edification  of  the  crowds  attracted 
to  the  improvised  flying  fields  and 
took  up  local  merchants  and  city 
officials. 

But  the  real  feature  of  the  whole 
experiment  and  the  real  achieve- 
ment of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Boston  Varnish  Company 
lies  not  in  anything  that  the  plane 
or  pilot  did  but  in  what  the  dealers 
did.      The   advertising   value   of   the 


\enture  was  the  i)roduct  of  their 
co-operation,  of  the  spirit  which 
lead  them  U>  make  up  Kyanize 
window  trims  to  coincide  in  time 
with  the  "Blue  Bird's"  coming,  to 
put  up  signs  in  their  stores  an- 
nouncing the  event,  to  use  news- 
paper space  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Varnish 
Company  in  arranging  for  the 
landing  field  and  in  posting  the 
field  with  the  warnings  of  the 
plane's  advent,  and  to  see  that  the 
aviators  were  met  by  their  trucks 
ajipropriately  decorated  to  adver- 
tise  the    air   delivery. 

This  tlealer  cooperation  is  the 
special  triumph  of  C.  A.  Dana 
Redmond,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Boston  Varnish  Company  and 
of  his  wide-awake  staff  and  the 
substantiation  of  their  claim  to 
have  gotten  something  very  near 
maximum  efficiency  in  merchandis- 
ing the  "delivery  by  airplane"  ad- 
vertising idea. 


Von     Steuben     Becomes    Commerce 
Promoter 

The  liner  \'on  Steulien,  formerly  ihe 
German  commerce  raider  Kronprinz  \\  il- 
helm,  is  to  become  an  American  commerce 
promoter.  .Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  announced  last  week 
the  sale  of  this  vessel  to  Ferd  Eggena,  of 
Xew  York,  who  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  equipping  her  for  a  round-the- 
world  cruise  to  exhibit  products  of  Ameri- 
can  manufacture. 

.Accommodations  will  be  provided  on  the 
steamer,  w'hich  is  to  be  renamed  "L'nited 
States,"  for  the  representatives  of  700 
.American  manufacturers  who  will  accom- 
pany their  exhibits  and  demonstrate  them 
in  foreign  ports,  Mr.  Eggena  said.  The 
\essel  is  ito  be  refitted,  he  added,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  round-the-world 
cruise,  he  said,  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
.■\mcrican  products  in  foreign  markets.  It 
is  planned  to  start  the  cruise  next  Janu- 
ary 15,  and  stop  at  Buenos  .\yres,  Mel- 
bourne, Sidney,  Yokohama,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Wellington 
and  a  number  of  European  ports. 

Mr.  Eggena  paid  $1,500000  for  the  Von 
Steuben. 


HERBERT    L.    HA.SKELL 

"Bert"  Haskell  was  For- 
eign .Advertising  Manager  of 
the  New-  York  Tribune  when 
he  joined  my  Organization. 
This  was  about  six  years 
ago. 

He  is  not  onlj'  associated 
with  me  in  a  business  way, 
but  is  one  of  my  closest 
friends. 
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Topeka 
State  Journal 

Tnpeka  has  one  afternoon 
newspaper  only.  The  STATE 
.lOURN.AL  is  delivered  into 
the  buying  homes  of  Topeka 
by  students  of  Washburn 
College.  These  college  stu- 
dents pay  big  prices  on  en- 
tering the  University  for  the 
STATE  JOURNAL  deliverj- 
route.  They  pay  their  way 
through  college  with  the 
money  they  make  and  on 
graduation  are  able  to  sell 
the  route  to  new  students  at 
a  handsome  profit.  This  is 
because  the  readers  of  the 
STATE  JOURNAL  sub- 
scribe year  after  year,  and 
because  they  value  the  paper. 
.Advertisements  to  this  sort 
of  readers  bring  big  returns 
to    advertisers. 
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The  Influence  of  Window  Displays 

How  a  Fifth  Avenue  Store,  F'amous  for  Fine 

Windows,  Regards  This  Advertising  Adjunct 

By  L.  E,   WEISGERBER 


Display    Manager    of    l.o.d    ku.I     T.iyl.j 


Ne 


York 


THERE  is  nothing  that  ad- 
vances the  interests  of  a 
business  house  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful window  displa}-.  Ever\-  busi- 
ness man  will  acknowledge  it  is  a 
great  business  stimulator.  It  should 
be     remenibered,     however,     at     the 


very  outset  that  the  window  which 
presents  the  most  artistic  display 
is  the  one  which  attracts  the  most 
attention.  The  window  that  is 
not    artistic    fails    to    do    this. 

Windows     crowded      with     mer- 
chandise    are    old-fashioned,     unin- 
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If  you  had  two  heads 

If  you  had  four  eyes  and  two  heads 
and  four  arms,  you  mig-ht  be  able  to 
read  two  different  pages  in  two  dif- 
ferent magazines  at  once. 

But  we  are  not  so  constructed  and 
must  be  contented  with  reading  one 
magazine  at  a  time. 

Thus,  you  wipe  out  completely  any 
visual  advantages  claimed  for  the 
"flat"  page  over  the  standard  224-line 
page. 

A  page  taken  by  itself — and  that  is 
the  only  way  a  magazine  page  is  ever 
read — is  a  page  whether  it  is  5'/2  by 
8  or  10  by  14.  Its  area  is  not  subject 
to  comparison  except  with  pages  in 
the  same  publication. 

The  224-line  page  has  the  advantage 
of  being  convenient  to  the  reader;  it 
fits  the  eye;  it  has  every  advantage  of 
display;  it  provides  maximum  value 
at  a  lower  unit  cost;  and  it  conserves 
paper. 

The  Seven  Standard  Magazines  using  the 
standard  224-line  page  are  Munsey's,  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  World's  Work,  Atlantic 
Monthly,    Scribner's,    Harper's,   and    Century. 


MUNSEYS 
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teresting,  confusing.  They  do  not 
"register."  Tliey  lack  in(li\idual- 
ity. 

The  personality  of  the  store  is 
e.\])ressed  in  the  show  window, 
just  as  one's  personal  appearance 
carries  an  impression  that  influ- 
ences   opinion. 

Speaking  of  attractive  windows 
and  their  creation — the  first  thing 
that  a  wide-awake  and  successful 
display  manager  thinks  of  is  the 
construction  of  tlie  window  itself 
— the  architecture,  height,  width, 
depth,  etc.  The  displa\-  manager 
who  has  windows  of  modern  con- 
struction to  work  with  is  fortunate. 

Right  now  let  me  mention  the 
Lord  &  Tavlor  displa_\'  windows. 
The  work  of  the  display  manager 
at  Lord  &  Taylor  is  simplified  to 
a  great  extent,  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  construction  of  these 
windows.  Tliere  are  two  sets  of 
platforms  or  show  window  floors. 
One  set  is  continually  in  use  in 
the  windows,  the  du[)licate  set  you 
will  find  on  tracks  under  the  side- 
walk in  the  basement.  When  a 
change  of  window  displays  is  made 
these  duplicate  platforms  are 
trimmed- -the  complete  display  ar- 
ranged. The  displa}-  that  is  com- 
ing out  is  tlien  lowered  to  the  base- 
ment from  the  street  level  onto 
a  truck,  which  in  turn  is  weeled 
out  of  the  way  Iiy  means  of  a 
track.  The  new  display  platform 
is  then  put  in  place  of  the  old  one 
and  sent  up  to  the  street  level.  The 
windows  operate  similar  to  an  ele- 
vator, running  very  smoothly  so 
.•IS  not  to  disarrange  the  display 
in    the   least. 

Anotlier  feature  of  the  windows 
is  "the  Night  Case."  This  is  a 
display  window  which  comes  up 
from  the  basement  each  night  at 
the  hour  of  closing  to  fill  the  front 
door  vestibule  space.  It  is  a  won- 
derful idea  and  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  comment,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  advertising 
value,  the  operation  of  this  window 
means   to  the   store. 

THE   DAY    OF    THE   DISPLAY    MANAGER 

The  work  of  a  display  manager 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  consider  it  work 
— it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  plan   and  create  an  artistic   win- 
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(l(j\v.  1  am  often  like  the  Kiddies 
at  Christmas  time — they  can't  wait 
until  Santa  comes.  I  often  can't 
wait  to  see  the  result  of  some 
thought  or  idea  that  I  am  workinj: 
out   in  a   window. 

Right  now  I  believe  the  display 
manager  is  coming  into  his  own. 
This  is  recognized  by  all  the  big 
houses  and  the  business  of  the 
window  displax-  has  created  a  vo- 
cation of  a  specialized  nature 
which  makes  the  window  dresser 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
any    retail   organization. 

Art  in  window  dressing  is 
making  itself  felt.  In  the  last  few 
months  more  discussion  of  win- 
dow treatment  has  been  current 
than  in  the  preceeding  few  years. 
The  close  of  the  war  has  much  to 
do  with  this  for  we  have  renewed 
our  interests  in  things  more  beauti- 
ful. Can  \ou  remember  at  an\' 
time  when  the  merchandise  we  dis- 
play now  was  more  extravagantl\ 
beautiful   in  color,   design,  etc? 

It  seems  fitting  here  to  say, 
while  speaking  of  merchandise  for 
display  purpose,  that  one  of  the 
best  friends  or  worst  enemies  in 
connection  with  his  work  a  display 
man  can  have  is  the  Department 
Heal  or  buyer.  I  have  found  in 
every  instance  that  cooperation 
with  the  buyer  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining the  required  merchandise 
for  an  artistic  window  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  something  unusual  is  re- 
quired for  your  display.  The 
buyer  knows  the  market.  He 
knows  what  is  offered,  he  knows 
what  can  be  had.  I  credit  much 
of  the  success  of  any  color  scheme 
or  showing  of  beautiful  merchan- 
dise to  the  cooperation  and  kind 
ly  help  and  assistance  of  the  buyer. 

THE    GIFT    01'    FINDING     IDEAS 

It  always  amuses  me  when  peo- 
ple ask,  "\Miere  do  you  get  your 
ideas?"  Because  that  is  the  easiest 
part  of  the  work.  There  are  ideas 
everywhere :  You  have  but  to  see 
them.  They  can  be  modified  or  en- 
larged as  you  see  fit — according;  to 
your  need.  A  wide-awake  display 
man,  one  who  is  interested  in  his 
work,  sees  and  finds  ideas  every- 
where. He  finds  them  at  the 
theatre,  in  a  church  or  in  the 
movies.  I  even  got  a  good  idea  at 
a  funeral  once.  And  color  is  an 
endless  subject.  Color  as  applied 
to  window  decoration  is  the  main 
thing,  for  color  will  either  make 
or  mar  your  window.  It  is  the 
first  thing  I  think  of  in  planning 
a    window.       Rifrht    here    is    where 


the  lighting  comes  in.  We  use 
colored  lights  to  an  extent  but 
care  must  be  exercised  in  their  use 
for  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  a  window  with  colored  lights, 
[he  wrong  color,  when  directed  on 
a  piece  of  merchandise,  changes 
the  original  color  absolutely.  Di- 
rect a  red  light  on  a  red  and  \ou 
get  orange.  Direct  a  violet  light 
on  the  same  red  and  you  intensify 
the  red,  making  it  moi^e  beautiful 
and  increasing  the  color  value. 

Often  I  am  asked  how  the  art 
of  window  dressing  can  be  ac- 
quired. I  mean,  can  one  go  to 
school    or    is    there    another    waj'? 


The  very  first  requirement  is  a 
sense  of  the  artistic.  You  must 
feel  that  you  are  capable  af  recog- 
nizing the  beauty  of  an  object,  the 
lines,  the  color,  etc.  You  must 
be  able  to  create,  not  copy  the 
other  fellow.  Have  the  nerve,  so 
to  speak,  to  do  things  differently, 
be  individual.  Then,  too,  a  dis- 
play manager  of  experience  is  not 
sufficient.  He  must  be  a  student, 
an  explorer  in  the  realm  of  color 
and  composition  and  see  in  the 
museum  inspiration,  a  gold  mine  of 
suggestion  on  a  sound  art  basis. 

Putting  a  window  over  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  display  man.    If 


The  Total  Capital  of  Our  Clients 
Is  Eight  Hundred  Million 


The  main  business  of  this  adver- 
tising agency  is  to  help  each  one 
of  our  clients  make  a  greater  net- 
profit  progress. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  time 
and  talent  is  devoted  to  serving 
our  clients — the  other  one  per 
cent  allows  for  calhng  on  adver- 
tisers who  invite  us  to  confer 
with   them. 

The  scope  of  our  activities  and 
experience  is  indicated  by  the 
variety  of  accounts  we  have  suc- 
cessfully handled,  ranging  from 
pins  to  railroads;  buggies  to  auto- 
mobiles; rubber  heels  to  aero- 
planes; summer  resorts,  toilet 
goods,  motion  pictures,  tea,  tex- 
tiles, food  products,  books,  life 
insurance,  wall  covering,  storage 
batteries,  accounting  schools  and 
trust   companies. 

Out  of  all  this  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience we  may  be  able  to  apply 
the  new  slant  that  will  result  in 
the  greater  progress  you  are  look- 
ing for. 

May  we  talk  it  over  with  you? 
No   obligation. 


H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 

440  Fourth  Avenue  Republic  Building 

New  York  City  Chicago,  111- 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


the  public  gets  his  idea,  gets  the 
meaning  he  is  trying  to  cf)nve\-,  he 
is    fortunate. 

I  remember  a  window  I  liad,  not 
long  ago.  It  came  out  fine  to  my 
mind,  but  I  wondered  if  the  public 
could  get  the  impression  I  wished 
to  convey.  The  criticism  given  be- 
low more  than  satisfied  me  and 
made  me  very  happy.  For  my  idea 
was  conveyed  to  the  person  who 
in  turn    wrote   me  as    follows : 

'"A  sonnet  in  color — beautiful  in 
it's  simplicity — is  my  impression  of 
the  window  I  paused  to  admire 
last  night.  There  is  a  deep  solemn- 
ity and  simple  beauty  of  the  color 
scheme  that  is  reminiscent  of  the 
deep  dirges  of  an  organ  yielding 
to   the  loving  fingers  of  an   artist. 

"The  sum  and  substance — or 
general  outline  of  a  successful  dis- 
play man's  work — is  the  artistic 
combined  with  practical  and  com- 
mon sense.  One  great  fault  with 
a  display  man  is  he  thinks  he 
knows    it    all.      He    does    not.      He 


Keeping    Up    With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


Washington's 
Population 

(Latest  Census  Figures) 

City 437,571 

Suburban  ....   90,628 


Total 


528,199 


Get  out  your  A.  B.  C. 
statement — all  Washington 
newspapers  are  A.  B.  C. 
papers.  You  will  find  that 
you  cannot  cover  this  field 
without  The  Washington 
TIMES.  You  can  cover 
this  field  with  The  TIMES 
and  one  other  Washington 
newspaper. 

The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


needs     help     and     suggestions     like 
any   other  human   being." 

.Vrtistic  temperament !  The  suc- 
cessful window  display  artist  must 
have  it — but  again  let  us  realize 
the  importance  of  connecting  with 
this  artistic  temperament  coopera- 
tion and  common  sense. 


Salesmanship 

A  real  salesman  is  one  who  preseius  his 
selling  reasons  so  that  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser will  see  that  it  is  all  in  his  inter- 
est. 

A  real  salesman  will  not  sell  anything 
luu  that  which  is  to  the  interest  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  for  otherwise  his  work  will  not 
endure,  says  Smoke,  with  which  we  are 
in  full  accord.  There  are  too  many  good 
things  to  he  sold  for  men  to  waste  their 
time  and  effort  in  unloading  that  which 
people   neither   need   nor   want. 

Mention  anything  ahout  advertising  to 
the  average  literary  man  and  he  will  at 
once  picture  someone  having  his  portrait 
painted  on  a  l)illl)oard,  or  filling  up  news- 
paper space  with  eye-catcher  puzzle  pic- 
tures of  such  phrases  as  "Read  This!" 
"Call  and  15e  Convinced !"  "We  .\im  to 
Please  !"  or  "Best  by  Test !"  All  of  which 
is  mere  publicity;  a  waste  of  money,  and 
l)ears  no  relation  to  real  advertising.  Real 
ad\  ertising  is  education.  Real  advertising 
does  just  what  the  personal  salesman  does. 
It  is  a  presentation  of  the  merit  of  the 
thing  or  service   for  sale. 

The  general  principles  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising  should  be  and  will  be  one 
day  made  a  part  of  the  public  high  school 
course ;  for,  everybody  has  something  for 
sale. 

The  general  principles  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising  will  teach  a  coming  gener- 
ation their  real  relation  to  each  other, 
which  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  real 
education.  They  would  teach  the  coming 
generation  just  what  the  real  men  who 
move  the  world  are  up  against — and  then, 
mayl)e,  the  next  generation  of  real  men 
wouldn't  be  up  against  so  much. 

.'\  sales  manager  out  of  one  of  these 
industrial  concerns  could,  within  a  half 
hour's  talk,  give  a  school  assembly 
room  full  of  young  men  and  women 
more  information  of  a  marketable  value 
than  they  could  learn  by  a  formal  com- 
mercial   course    in    a   year. 

Everybody  has  something  to  sell,  and 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
a  young  man  or  woman  pursues  in 
life,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  sale  of  what  they  use  will  be  of 
real    value. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  simply 
supplying  one  another's  wants  or  needs, 
and  it  does  not  consist  in  getting  all 
you  can  and  giving  a.?  little  as  pos- 
sible in  return,  which  is  dishonest,  be- 
cause it  is  unscientific,  and  unscientific 
liccause  it  is  dishonest.  The  scientific 
way  to  get  more  is  to  give  more.  Yes, 
and  the  real  way  to  bring  about 
commercial  reforms  is  to  begin  teach- 
ing them  in  the  public  schools;  for 
many  of  the  men  who  control  industry 
and  commerce  today,  are  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  their  real  relation  to  the 
world,  and  our  only  hope  for  complete 
reform   is    in    the    men    of    tomorrow. 

In  these  big  businesses  there  are 
many  very  simple  and  useful  principles 
locked    away    from    the    world    at    large. 


They  arc  very  common  kimwledgc  to 
those  of  us  who  are  around  them  every 
day.  A  knowledge  of  the  specific  facts 
which  surround  sales  and  selhng  con- 
ditions would  teach  people  that  the 
business  methods  of  this  country  have 
been  no  better  than  themselves ;  that 
they  must  impro\e  themselves;  that  re- 
forms, like  charity,  sliould  begin  at 
home. 


United   Advertising   Co.    Started 

Leonard  Drefuss,  vice-president  of 
the  United  Outdoor  Advertising  Cor- 
poration, Newark,  N.  J.;  H.  C.  Daych, 
recently  advertising  manager  of  Asso- 
ciated Advertising,  and  E.  E.  Fettinger 
have  organized  the  United  .'Vdvertiising 
Co.  as  an  advertising  agency  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.  The  firm  is  incorporated  for 
%2^o,ooo. 


Intra-City    Advertising    Co.    Here 

Intra-City  .Vdvertising  Co.,  recently 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  has  designated  F.  H.  Par- 
cells,  64  Wall  Street,  New  York,  its 
representative    in    New    York    state. 


Stark   .loins    Harry    Porter   Company 

W.  B.  Stark,  formerly  of  the  Ritter 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Harr\ 
Porter  Company,  of  New  York,  as  an 
executive.  Mr.  Stark  has  had  several 
years'  experience  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness with  agencies,  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

Addition    to    Maclay   &    Mullally    Staff 

Basil  H.  Pillard,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  head  master  in  English  at  a 
well-known  preparatory  school  and  has 
had  wide  experience  in  writing,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Maclay  &  Mullally,  adver- 
tising agents  of  New  York,  and  will  as- 
sist in  the  copy  and  research  departments. 


Chicago   Office    for   Howland   & 
Howland 

Howland  &  Howland,  publishers'  rep- 
resentatives of  New  York  have  opened 
a  Chicago  office  at  10  La  Salle  street, 
lUider  the  management  of  Berry  Stevens. 


Lee  Advertising  Service  Here 

The  Lee  .\dvertising  Service  has  been 
started  in  New  York,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000,  by  F.  H.  Creech,  J.  K.  McGuire 
and  L.  Lee,  1476  Broadway.  The  corttpany 
will  engage  in  motion  picture  advertising 
also. 


Karpen  Account  with  Stavrum  & 
Shafer 

The  firm  of  S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  Chicago, 
furniture  manufacturers,  has  placed  its  ad- 
vertising account  with  the  Stavrum  & 
Shafer  Agency,  also  of  Chicago.  National 
magazines  will  be  used. 


Ampico  .Advertising  Department 
Moved 

The  .\mpico  advertising  department  of 
the  .American  Piano  Company,  formerly 
in  the  Knabe  Building,  New  York,  has 
l)een  moved  to  129  East  Thirty-ninth 
street,  where  it  will  have  an  entire  foui- 
story  residence  for  its  use. 
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Where  We  Live 


When  you  want  to  know  about  a  man,  go  to  his 
town  and  ask  the  "honne  folks"  about  him.  It's 
the  same  way  with  a  newspaper — the  "home  folks" 
know  best. 

Here  in  South  Bend — where  we  live — the  local 
advertisers  are  taking  more  and  more  space  in  the 
News-Times.  As  proof  we  present  the  following: — 
During  the  first  sfx  months  of  1920  we  made  a  gain 
of  804,472  lines  in  local  display  advertising.  In  the 
same  time  the  competitive  newspaper  gained  161,694 
lines.  Thus  the  News-Times  scored  a  victory  of 
741,778  lines  in  local  display. 

To  really  cover  the  Northern  Indiana  and  South- 
ern Michigan  territory  you  simply  must  use  the 
News-Times. 

South  Bend  News-Times 

Morning-  Evening  Sunday 

J.  M.  STEPHENSON,  Publisher 

Foreign  Representatives 

CONE,  &  WOODMAN,  Inc. 

Chicago     New  York     Detroit    Atlanta     Kansas  City 
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HARDWOOD 
RECORD 

Published  for  those 
interested  in  reach- 
ing the  manufactur- 
ers of  h  a  r  d  w  o  0  d 
lumber  and  the  con- 
suming wood-work- 
ing factories,  such 
as  manufacturers  of 
I  u  r  n  i  t  u  r  e  of  all 
kinds,  automobile 
bodies,  pianos,  pho- 
nograph cases,  wag- 
ons, etc.,  etc..  In 
tine,  the 

Connecting  Link 

between  the  manu- 
facturers and  con- 
sumers of 

Hardwood  Lumber 

For  twenty-five  years 
this  journal  has  been 
published  on  the 
iOth  and  25th  of  each 
month.  The  p  u  r- 
chasing  power  be- 
hind our  list  of  read- 
ers is 

Over  Half  a  Billion 
Dollars 

and  this  represents 
the  very  cream  of 
tne  trade.  Our  aim 
IS  "every  subscriber 
a  buyer." 

Get  in  touch  with  us 
before  completing 
your  list  if  your 
client  wishes  to  reach 
the  field  we  cover. 

Hardwood  Record 

.)37   S.   Dearborn   St., 
Chicago,   111. 


Harrison     Makes    Change 

Samuel  B.  Harrison  has  resigned  from 
the  L.  S.  Goldsmith  advertising  agency 
and  has  joined  the  organization  of  Alfred 
J.  Silberstcin.  advertising,  Astor  Court 
Building,  Xcw  York.  Mr.  Harrison,  prior 
10  his  connection  with  the  Goldsmith  firm, 
was  in  the  copy  department  of  the  M.  P. 
Gould  agency,  and  before  that  for  two 
years  secretary  to  Hiram  C.  Blooming- 
dale  of  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New  York. 


Wilson,  Sales  Head  for  New  Car 

E.  B.  Wilson,  formerly  director  of  sales 
for  the  Buick  Motor  Companj',  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  new  Chrys- 
ler six-cylinder  car,  to  be  introduced  this 
year  by  the  Willys  Corporation. 

Technical  Agency  Elects  Vice-President 

.\.  V.  Bauer,  president  of  the  Technical 
.\d\ertising  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  Raymond  Hawley 
as  vice-president.  Mr.  Hawley  comes  to 
the  agency  from  the  Keystone  Motor 
Truck  Corporation,  Philadelphia. 


Opens    New     York    Office 

The  Greenleaf  Advertising  Corporation 
announces  the  opening  of  its  headquarters 
at  No.  516  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  This 
corporation's  headquarters  was  formerly 
in  Boston.  The  odiccrs  are  .\.  E.  Green- 
leaf,  (ieorgc  R.  Dunham,  Hcnrv  Knott, 
Artliur  B.  Hall,  Howard  H.  Imray,  Alfred 
H.  Messing.  Mr.  Messing  was  formerly 
]iulilisher  of  the  Chicago  Examiner. 


Barrett   to   Handle   Brownstone  Adver- 
tising 

Newton  R.  Barrett  has  become  connect- 
ed with  J.  C.  Brownstone  &  Co.,  Fifth 
axenue.  New  York,  and  will  conduct  the 
advertising  for  this  firm's  thirty  retail 
clothing  stores. 


New    Accounts    for    James    Agency 

The  James  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York  has  obtained  the  account  of  the  In- 
dustrial Engineering  Company,  concrete 
construction,  of  New  York.  This  agency 
has  also  added  the  Daybrook  toilet  goods 
account  of  Detroit  to  its  list. 


Will   Edit   "The  Sample   Man" 

James  M.  '_>olding,  who  has  been  adver- 
ti^ing  manager  of  the  A.  Krolik  Company, 
Detroit,  for  some  time,  has  been  selected 
10  edit  "The  Sample  Man,"  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Sample  Men's  Association. 


"Detroiter'  Changes  Editors 

Milton  Palmer,  former  Detroit  news- 
paper advertising  man,  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Detroiter,  official  pulilication 
i)f  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  and 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Oakland 
.automobile  house  organ,  published  bj-  the 
William  N.  .\lbee  Company.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded as  editor  of  the  Detroiter  by  How- 
ard R.  Marsh,  also  a  former  newspaper 
man. 


Greenwood  Leaves  Detroit  "Times" 

Thomas  C.  Greenwood,  city'  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  has  resigned  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Frank  Burton,  formerly 
telegraph  editor. 


Allen,     Dictionary     Editor,     Dead 

Frederick  Sturges  Allen,  aged  58,  one 
of  the  leading  American  lexicographers 
and  editor  of  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  died  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sunday,  after  sev- 
eral    months'    illness. 


Boys'    Magazine    at     Newark 

The  Oh  Boy  Publishing  Company  has 
been  organized  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  a  new  maga- 
zine devoted  to  boys  and  their  interests. 
It  will  issue  monthly.  Herman  B.  J. 
VVeckstein  is  managing  editor,  Jacob  J. 
Kaltcr,  editor,  and  Mack  H.  "Herbei- 
man,  Inisiness  manager. 


"(lood    Housekeeping''    Changes 
Commission 

Effective  with  the  November  issue, 
Giujd  Honsekeefiiuj  will  make  new  or- 
ders and  orders  now  on  its  books  sub- 
ject to  an  agent's  commission  of  15  per 
cent    with    a   2  per   cent    cash    discount. 


Colver  Questions  National  Trade  Mark 
Value 

The  proposal  that  the  Goxernment  au- 
thorize a  "national  trade  mark"  for  all 
.American  export  goods  was  opposed  by 
William  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Summer  School  for  Pan-.American 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Two  objections 
u  ere  cited  bj-  Commissioner  Colver . 
First,  that  such  a  mark  would  seem  to  put 
the  stamp  of  equality  on  inferior  goods; 
second,  that  the  value  of  private  trade 
marks  would  be  lessened. 

"If  these  objections  can  be  met,"  he 
added,  "a  national  trade  mark  may  be 
made  of  the  greatest  aid  and  value  to 
.American  business.  If  the  national  trade 
mark  shall  not  lie  the  smbstance  but  the 
symbol,  and  if  the  substance  behind  the 
symbol  shall  be  the  pledge  of  the  nation, 
then  that  trade  mark  will  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Iieing  the  seal  of  national  honor 
and  will  command  respect — which  means 
goodwill — in  the  uttermost  markets  of  the 
world." 


Big  Rubber  Demand  Predicted 

.\  report  on  the  general  sales  and  pro- 
duction situation  of  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  as  disclosed  by  a  convention  of 
branch  managers,  has  been  made  iiy 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice-president,  in 
which  he  says,  in  part : 

"Reports  brought  in  by  more  than  150 
branch  managers  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  gives  prospects  for  a  far 
heavier  demand  for  rubber  footwear  of  all 
kinds  that  we  have  ever  had. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  rubbei 
footwear  for  a  summer  or  winter  season  is 
made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Coin- 
pany  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  This 
year,  however,  the  unusually  wet  W'inter, 
with  the  consequent  heavy  demand  for 
waterproof  footwear  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  build  up  reserve  stocks  in 
our  warehouses.  We  anticipate  that  the 
volume  of  business  this  year  in  rubber 
footwear  will  be  approximately  40  per  cent 
in  excess  of  last  \-ear." 

Footwear,  mechanical  goods  and  tires 
each  form,  roughly  speaking,  on-third  of 
United  States  Rubbers  Company's  busi- 
ness. 
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A  Growing  Youngster 


Realizing  how  much  importance 
you  attach  to  the  investing  of  your 
advertising  appropriations,  we  be- 
lieve you  are  always  interested  in 
reports  of  the  condition  of  various 
publications. 

The  boy  field  is  becoming  more 
important  to  the  advertiser  each 
year,  and  consequently  it  is  demand- 
ing more  of  his  attention.  In  this 
field  there  are  very  few  distinctive 
publications.  BOYS'  LIFE  is  one  of 
them,  and  its  progress  is  evidence 
of  the  value  to  those  who  know  the 
magazine. 

Never  has  BOYS'  LIFE  been  in 
such  a  strong  position  as  it  is  today. 

Although  the  subscription  price 
has  been  advanced  twice  in  the  past 
two  years,  we  are  today  selling  more 


subscriptions  and  more  single  cop- 
ies than  ever  before.  Our  circula- 
tion growth  has  not  been  spectacu- 
lar, but  what  has  been  added  is 
sound. 

The  same  is  true  of  advertising. 
BOYS'  LIFE  is  carrying  more  copy 
from  a  greater  number  of  represen- 
tative advertisers,  and  at  a  higher 
rate,   than  at  any  other  time. 

These  facts  show  that  BOYS' 
LIFE  has  a  greater  and  greater 
value  both  to  the  subscriber  and  to 
the  advertiser.  These  are  the  val- 
ues that  make  for  a  strong  publica- 
tion for  the  advertiser.  It  is  only 
on  this  basis  that  we  seek  to  sell 
you  BOY^S'  LIFE  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctively worth-while  periodicals. 
It's  the  only  publication  covering  the 
Scout  field. 


BOYSiLlFB 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS'  MAGAZINE 


BOY   SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Publishers 

200  Fifth  Avenue  203   S.   Dearborn   St. 

New  York  Chicago 
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HE  HOU-TE  O^ 

RAILWAY 

A  SINGLE  railway  publication  answered  in  the  day  of  singl 
track  transportation,  hut  just  as  the  business  of  the  countr 
demanded  more  tracks,  the  business  of  railway  transportation  de 
manded  more  railway  publications,  a  demand  which  ''The  Hous 
of  Transportation"  has  met  with  its  Railway  Service  Unit. 

Today,  the  Railway  tiekl  is  the  second  largest  and  most  important  industry  ii 
the  world,  while  no  industry  is  more  highly  specialized.  It  functions  by  di 
partments — departments  in  some  cases  in  them.selves  as  large  as  whole  indus 
tries.  Hence,  to  meet  the  demand  yf  the  railway  field,  "The  House  of  Trans 
portation"  publishes  five  railway  papers  and  three  cyclopedias  each  devoted  t^ 
distinct  phases  of  the  railway  field — Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanica 
Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  Locomotive  Cyclopedia,  Car  Builders 
Cv(  lopedia  and  Maintainance  of  way  Cyclopedia,  each  of  fundamenta 
importance  both  to  those  engaged  in  railway  transportation,  and  to  those  whc 
make  the  innumerable  variety  of  articles  modern  railway  operation  demands. 

The  manufacturer  of  today  no  longer  thinks  of  the  railway  market  in  terin- 
of  rails,  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  alone.  He  realizes  the  vast  and  varied 
ramifications  of  its  needs.  He  is  awake  to  the  facts  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
product  of  field,  shop  or  forge  which  is  not  bought  by  the  railways  today.  He 
knows  that  in  the  next  three  years  the  needs  of  the  railways  for  operation  and 
expansion  will   reach   the  ten   liillion  dollar  mark. 

The  result — each  year  it  takes  over  10,000  pages  of  advertising — exclusive  of 
the  cyclopedias — to  satisfy  their  demand  for  space  in  The  Railway  Service  Unit. 

SlMMONS-BOARDMAI 


Railvray. 
H       Electrical  Engineer 
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MARINE 


len  the  great  serxice  rendered  rail- 
y  officials  by  this  Unit  is  considered, 
at  more  natural  than  that  those  who 
'6  to  do  with  transportation  by  water, 
luld  look  to  the  House  of  Transpor- 
on  to  supply  a  service  unit  to  meet 
ir  needs.  To  meet  that  demand  has 
ne    the     "Shipbuilding    Unit"    of     the 


House  of  Transportation — Shipbuilding 
Cyclopedia  and  Marine  Engineering. 

Of  these  two  publications,  the  latter  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  high  standing, 
while  the  former  has  been  pronounced 
"a  inac/nificciit  work  of  prime  import- 
ance." 


MATERIAL     HANDLING 


terial  handling  by  means  of  machin- 
is  an  important  factor  in  both  pro- 
:tion  and  distrjbution,  and  plays  a  big 
t  in  the  progress  of  transportation 
h  by   land  and   water. 

th  this  thought  in  mind  the  House 
Transportation  has  added  to  its  other 
its  a  material  handling  section  con- 
ing of  the  Material  Handling 
:lopedia  to  be  published  annually.  In 
kvill  be  gathered  together  and  classi- 
.   all    machinery   and    appliances    made 


in  this  country  for  handling  material  of 
all  kinds.  This  C_\clopedia,  like  the 
others  published  by  The  House  of 
Transportation,  will  contain  a  Catalog 
Section,  which,  due  to  the  method  of 
indexing,  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
text,  and  will  thus  afford  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  placing  the  sales  message 
of  those  who  make  such  products  be- 
fore all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  problem  of  efficient  material 
handling. 


lis  then  is  the  Service  rendered  manufacturers  by  The  House  of 
ransportation — the  affording  of  the  direct  means  of  reaching  the 
irchase  Power  of  both  the  rail  and  water  transportation  industries, 
;  furnishing — through  extensive  research  departments — of  data  useful 
manufacturers,  and  through  its  expert  copy  service  department,  to 
1  those  who  desire  to  reach  in  the  most  effective  way  that  vast  market 
lich    modern    transportation   affords. 
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Dutch    to    Trade    With    San    Francisco 

San  Francisco  is  about  to  cnjoj-  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Holland,  according  to 
W.  H.  Van  Dorr,  wealtliy  merchant  of 
Rotterdam,  who  recently  arrived  in  San 
Francisco. 

"Holland  is  prepared  to  send  butter, 
cheese,  dried  herring,  and  other  articles 
to  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Van  Dorr  is 
reported  as  saying  by  the  New  York 
Commercial.  "Until  now,  lack  of  ships 
has  been  a  drawback.  But,  with  the 
Holland-American  Steamship  Company 
operating  a  schedule  of  steamers  be- 
tween thij  city  and  Holland,  there  will 
arise  a  brisk  trade  between  Holland  and 
the  United  States.  San  Francisco  as 
the  leading  commercial  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  get  its  share  of  tlie 
business. 

"When  I  left  Rotterdam  I  was  told 
by  merchants  that  the  ship  sailing  from 
my   home   city   to    San    Francisco    would 


bring  immense  quantities  of  Holland 
butter.  This  butter  will  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price  and '  will  help  in  cut- 
ting  down  the   high   scale   of    living. 

"Holland  herring  and  cheese  have  al- 
ways found  a  good  market  in  the  United 
States,  but  when  the  war  interrupted 
transportation  much  of  the  goods  want- 
ed by  firms  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
imobtainablc. 

"The  Holland  importers  and  export- 
ers in  return  for  goods  sent  to  the 
United  States  will  desire  dried  and 
canned  fish,  cereals,  barley,  and  jellies, 
olives  and  olive  oil. 

"Much  of  the  goods  that  were  form- 
erly sent  to  Xew  York  and  from  there 
distributed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
other  places  will  come  direct  to  San 
Francisco. 

"California  will  receive  considerable 
immigration  from  Holland  in  the  near 
future.      California  as   a   desirable    farm- 


Facts  about  drug  publications 


CIRCULATION 


Drug  Topics  ^IS 

Druggist's  Circular 
Pharmaceutical  Era 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
American  Druggist 
Retail  Druggist 
Western  Druggist 
Drug  Trade  WeeU^    ESg 
National  Druggist 


RATE    PER  PAGE  PER  THOUSAND 

(^based  on  twelve    time   ratesj 


Drug  Topics  EZS 

Pharmaceutical  Era 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
American  Druggist 
Druggists  Circular 
Western  Druggist 
Drug  Trade  Weekly 
National  Druggist 
Retail  Druggist 
Pacific  Drug  Review   BES 


JULY  ADVERTISING    VOLUMe(pAGES) 


RTOI 


Drug  Topics 

Druggists  Circular 

Pharmaceutical  Era 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  I 

National  Drug  Clerk 

American    Druggist 

Drug TracJe  Weekly  M31M     (3  out  of  S  issues) 

(Send  for  rate  card,  sa)n[>le  cofy  and  o  tlier   information    on    Drufi    Tof'ics   im- 
mediately.     Write   25    City   Hall   Place,    X.    i'.,    or    telephone    Worth    3855.) 


ing  and  dairying  land  has  been  widely 
advertised  through  Holland  with  the 
result  that  heavy  immigration  will  be 
directed  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Hollanders  who  are  coming  here  will 
benefit  the  agricultural  and  dairy  indus- 
tries  of   the   state." 


Lists  of  Importers  in  Europe  and  Near 
East 

Lists  of  commission  merchants  in 
Sweden  and  importers  of  general  mer- 
chandise in  Smyrna  and  in  Tahiti,  So- 
ciety Islands,  have  been  prepared  by  tlie 
Commercial  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. These  lists  show  not  only  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  business,  but  arc 
starred  to  indicate  the  relative  importance 
and  size  of  each  firm  in  its  community. 
These  lists  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bureau  or  its  district  and  co-operative  of- 
fices bv  referring  to  the  file  numbers : 

FileN. 
List  of  commission  merchants  in 

Sweden    EUR-1201 1 

Importers  of  general  merchan- 
dise in  Smyrna NE-7000 

List  of    principal    importers    in 

Tahiti.  Society  Islands EUR-3000 


Record   Traffic  Through   Canal 

A  total  of  2,4/8  commercial  craft,  witii 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,545,000  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  This,  according 
to  official  reports,  sets  a  new  record  for 
commercial  traffic  through  the  "big  ditch." 
These  vessels  paid  in  tolls  and  other 
charges  more  than  $8,800,000.  .All  e.K- 
penses  of  operation  and  maintenance  will 
not  exceed  $6,650,000  for  the  year,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $2,150,000,  five  times  the  pre- 
vious record  surplus.  However,  the  canal 
cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  "profit" 
since  in  this  estimate  no  consideration  has 
been  taken  of  interest  charges  nor  of  de- 
preciation in  plant  and  equipment. 


American  Wearing  Apparel  in   Canada 
Finds  Ready  Sale 

Notwithstanding  the  present  high  rate 
of  exchange  and  the  consequent  effort  to 
curtail  purchases  in  the  L'nited  States, 
Canadians  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1920,  expended  more  money  for  American 
wearing  apparel  than  in  any  previous  year, 
according  to  a  recent  consular  report,  the 
imports  for  that  twelveHmonih  from  the 
LTnited  States  aggregating  $20,ooo,cx)0  in 
value.  The  largest  item  in  the  list  was 
clothing,  which,  including  men's  and  wom- 
en's outer  garments  of  all  kinds,  reached 
a  total  of  $7,cxx),ocx) ;  clothing  of  wool 
alone  exceeded  $3„cxx),ooo.  Hats,  caps, 
and  bonnets  came  next  in  importance, with 
a  value  of  $3,335,000,  and  boots  and  shoes 
third  with  $3,227,000. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Canadian  fancy  was 
for  German-made  hosier}',  doubtless  on 
account  of  the  price ;  but  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  drifted  in  the  direction  ct 
American  socks  and  stockings,  the  imports 
of  which  in  19119-20  had  a  value  of  more 
than  $2,500,000.  Of  the  total,  $1,620,000 
represented  cotton  hosiery.  In  all  there 
were  8,444,796  pairs  of  socks  and  stockings 
imported  from  the  LInited  States,  as  com- 
pared with  7,384,908  pairs  in  the  previous 
year. 
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Britain   Buying   U.   S.   Ciocks 

In  May,  England  imported  158,44;) 
clocks  from  Germany,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  five  months  of  this  year 
759,219.  In  the  same  five  months'  pe- 
riod England  purchased  from  the  United 
States  190,259  clocks ;  from  France, 
11,882,  and  from  other  countries,  150,- 
977.  During  the  past  five  months  Eng- 
land bought  114,422  gold,  136,262  silver 
and  7()8,209  other  watches,  or  more  than 
a  million  in  the  aggregate,  besides  381,- 
925    cases. 


Issues   Map   of   New   Europe 

The  .\nierican  Exchange  National 
Bank  has  just  issued,  for  distribution 
among  its  customers  and  friends,  a  map 
of  new  Europe,  showing  all  the  new  re- 
publics, including  the  recently  estab- 
lished Caucasion  States  of  Daghestan. 
Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian.  Of  unusual  interest  is 
the  small  map  of  old  Europe,  printed 
on  the  same  sheet,  which  will  prove 
extremely  useful    for  reference  purposes. 


Poster    Advertising    for    Electrical 
Show 

In  addition  to  the  customary  news- 
paper advertising  the  New  York  Elec- 
trical Exposition  this  year  will  use  pos- 
ters, window  cards,  mail  enclosures  and 
envelope  seals. 

The  poster  has  just  been  completed. 
It  is  the  work  of  Fred  G.  Cooper  and 
shows  Electricit}-  as  an  untamed  element, 
in  the  process  of  subjugation.  A  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  dominates  one  side 
of  the  poster — two  hands  typifying 
human  skill,  have  gripped  this  flash, 
tamed  it,  harnessed  it  to  a  push  button 
and  put  it  to  work.  The  poster  is  in 
two  shades  of  blue,  on  a  grey  back- 
ground. The  hands  are  flesh  color,  and 
the   push   button   is  in  brass. 

In  addition  to  its  use  on  the  boards, 
the  poster  will  be  reduced  and  used 
in  windows  throughout  the  city.  -\ 
reproduction  in  miniature  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  show  exhilii- 
tors  for  use  as  a  seal  on  their  corres- 
pondence. 

Electrical  show  adxcrtising  will  lie  in 
charge  of  Cj-ril  Nast  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Compan\-  and  will  be 
handled  by  the  Tucker  Agency  while 
the  publicity  is  in  charge  of  Norman 
Maul,  of  The  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany. 


To    Make    "Industrial    Engineers" 

Blending  economics  with  science  in  new- 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  problems  of 
an  advancing  industrial  era  and  to  link 
the  classroom  and  laborator\-  with  the 
world's  w'orkshops  and  markets,  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  has  adopted, 
as  a  fixed  part  of  its  scientific  curricu- 
lum, a  scheme  of  instruction  aimed  to 
fit  men  to  head  great  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises. 

Dean  George  B.  Pegram,  of  the 
Schools  of  .Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  announces  that  a  three-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  in  industrial  engineering  is 
to  be  begun  this  fall.  The  course.  Dean 
Pegram  says,  is  not  to  constitute  a  short 
cut  to  professional  success,  but  to  af- 
ford rigid  training  to  satisfy  what  he 
calls  a  .growing  demand  for  executives 
and  managers  of  manufacturing  and 
other  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises who  are  instructed  in  both  en- 
gineering and  business  principles  and 
practices. 


Branded  Goods  Are  Selling  Well 

The  value  of  branding  merchandise  and 
advertising  the  brand  to  the  consumer  is 
demonstrated  in  the  present  business  situa- 
tion, the  New  York  Tribune  states.  Mak- 
ers of  branded  goods  are  enjoying  a 
greater  volume  of  sales  than  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  unbrandcd  merchandise,  and  al- 
so they  have  been  able  to  maintain  prices 
much  better  than  have  the  makers  of 
anonymous  goods. 

This  is  demonstrated  clearly  in  the  re- 
ports coming  from  the  commission  houses 
handling  well-known  brands  of  ginghams 
and  of  selling  agents  for  branded  sheet- 
ings and  muslins.  Retailers  and  jobbers 
alike  feel  that  while  demand  may  slump  in 
general,  some  business  will  be  done  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  centered  on  goods 


thai  are  of  known  standard  and  well  ad- 
\  ertised  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  silk  market  those  houses  thai 
brand  their  merchandise  and  advertise  it 
freely  apparently  are  doing  more  business 
than  concerns  that  put  out  merchandi.^e 
without  a  name.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  the  women's  apparel  field.  A  ten- 
dency toward  establishing  branded  nawies 
in  the  women's  garmen  industry  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  several  houses  that  have 
adopted  brands  recently  are  understood  to 
be  meeting  with  success. 

The  makers  of  branded  goods,  however, 
assert  that  the  estalilishment  of  a  brand  in 
public  favor  necessitates  a  lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive advertising  campaign,  together 
with  a  rigid  maintenance  of  quality. 


PUBLISH   YOUR   OWN 
LATIN-AMERICAN     MAGAZINE 

For  some  time  we  have  been  writing  and 
publishing-  a  complete  Trade  Magazine  in 
Spanish  and  Portugese  for  two  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 

We  have  room  in  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment for  the  production  of  one  more  Trade 
Magazine,  provided  it  is  non-competitive. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  outline  the  plan  to 
any  merchant  or  manufacturer  interested  in 
Latin-Ameiican  trade. 

We  originate,  write  and  place  advertising 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Write  for  a  copy  of 
"Advertising-  a  Factor 
in  Developing-  Foreign 
Trade." 

FRANK    SEAMAN 

IXCORPORATED 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Advertising 

470  Fourth  Avenue,   corner  of  ^2)id  Street 

New  York  City 
Chicago    Office:    Monroe    Building 
Monroe    St.    and,    Michigan     .\ve. 

As.sofiafed   with   Mather  &  Crowther,   Ltd. 
London.    England 
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•  .  .  This  statement  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  comment  and  has 
resulted  in  the  revamping  of  sev- 
eral advertising  campaigns.  It 
represents  a  note  of  truth  that  we 
have  for  years  preached  in  a  de- 
sultory way  but  which  has  been 
drowned  out  by  the  volume  of 
other   stronger  shouting: 

"The  retail  merchant  holds  the 
key  to  the  situation.  He  is  the 
recognized  buying  representa- 
tive for  the  consumers  within 
his  zone  of  influence.  He 
knows   their   needs. 

"His  customers  come  to  him 
for  satisfaction  and  value. 
They  expect  him  to  give  them 
what  is  best  irrespective  of  its 
name. 

"The  merchant  often  finds 
substitution  a  duty.  His  first 
duty  is  that  of  selection.  He 
cannot  and  should  not  carry 
everything.  He  sells  what  he 
selects." 

Some  years  ago  the    .  Pub- 

lishing Company  backed  up  our 
argument  of  the  position  and  sell- 
ing power  of  the  retail  merchant 
with  this  statement: 

"Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
merchandise  sold  by  depart- 
ment and  dry  goods  "stores  has 
ever  seen  the  light  of  con- 
sumer publicity." 


We  wondered  how  much  of  that 
ten  per  cent,  is  sold  on  consumer 
demand  and  how  much  of  it  is: 
sold  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
line  that  the  merchant  has  se- 
lected. In  other  words:  what 
percentage  of  a  store's  sales  of 
say  McCallum  Silk  Hosiery  are 
made    on    the    customers    request 


"Not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
that  ten  per  cent,  is  asked  for 
by   its  advertised  name.' 


The  reason  our  printed  tigure 
reads  97'.  instead  of  99'.  is  that 
y<  '  IS  big  enough  to  establish 
the  point— and  because  we  want 
to  be  fully  fair,  we  are  crediting 
advertising  inquiries  with  three 
times  what  we  really  believe  their 
just   credit   to   be. 

The  above  facts  by  themselves  are 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  value  of 
consumer  advertising  in  general. 
Not  at  all.  We  fully  recognize 
the  very  definite  and  important 
place  ot  consumer  advertising  in 
modern  business.  There  is  great 
power  in  it.  There  is  great  value 
to  be  derived  from  it  when  so 
used  that  its  power  can  produce 
something. 

The  point  of  that  97';  is  to  show 
that  the  modern  dry  goods  and 
department  store  merchant  is  a 
many  times  bigger  factor  than 
advertising  men  usually  credit 
him  with  being.  He  comes  first 
in  the  general  scheme  of  mer- 
chandising. Acquaint  him  with 
the  merchandise   facts. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  advertising  agencies. 


9% 


oTDry  Goods 
and  aUied  lines 
are  sold  on  tKe 
lecommendation 
of  die  Retail 
AA^eichant 
In  the  eyes  oP 
the  Consumer 
he  is  responsible 


Do  3?oa  leally  Igiow  the 
Di^  Goods  Economist? 


w»y  cooos  ecoMOMiST 
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Name  of  Publication 


ARCHITECTURE 


American  Architect 

Architecture  and  Building.    

Architectural  Record 

Journal  Amer.  Inst,  of  Architects.. 
Western  Architect 


AUTOMOBILES 


6    .\mer.  AutLi   Digest. 


14  Motor 

lo  Motor  Age 

16  Motor  Life. . .  . 

17  Motor  Record. 

15  Motor  World. . 


BAKING  AND  CONFECTIONERY 


lit  Bakers'  Help-r 

20  Bakers"  Review 

21  Bakers'  Weekly. 

22  Confectioners'  Journal 

23  Confectioners'  Review 

24  Feedingstuffs 

25  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal. . . 

26  Nstional  Baker 

27  Soft  Drink  Journal. 

28  Western  Baker 


BELTING 

29    Belting  and  Transmission. . . , 
BLACKSMITHING 


30  American  Blacksmith. 

31  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 

BRICKMAKING 

32  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

33  Clay-Worker 

BUILDING 

34  American  Builder 

35  Building  Age 

36  Buildings  and  Building  Management. .    - 

37  Building  Industry. 

38  Building  Supply  News 

39  National  Builder 

40  Real  Estate  Record  and  Builderi' Guide, 

CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE 

41  Cement,  Mill  and  Quarry 

42  Concrete  Products 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

43  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog 

44  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

45  Journal  of  Industrial  &  Eng.  Chemistry. 

COAL 

46  Black  Diamond 

47  Coal  Age 

48  Seward's  Journal. , 

CONTRACTING 

49  Western  Contractor 


CYCLING 

1    52    Motorcycle  and  Bicycle.  Illustrated. 


DRUGS 


53 


American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 

54  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

55  Drug  Store  Merchandising 

56  Drugdom 

57  National  Drug  Clerk  (See  Drug  Store 

Merchandising) 

58  National  Druggist 

59  Northwestern  Druggist 

60  Pacific  Drug  Re\*iew 

61  Retail  Druggist 

62  Western  Druggist 


DRY  GOODS 


63    Dr>-  Goods  Merchants  Trade  Journal, 
fi't    Dry  Goods  Economist 


DYEING 

65    National  Cleaner  &  Dyer. 


66  Central  Station 

67  Electrical  Contractor-Dealer. 

68  Electrical  Dealer  &  Contracto 

69  Electric  Journal 


New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  III 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York 

New  York 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Toronto,  Can 
New  York. .  , 

New  York. , . 
Chicago,  III.. 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 


Chicj 


.III.. 


York 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:. . 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Chicago,  IH 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Chicago,  111 

New  York 

Chicago,  111... . 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  in 

New  York 


Chicago,  Ill- 
New  York. . 
New  York.. 
New  York. . , 

Chicago,  111. 
New  Vork. . . 
New  York. . . 


Kansas  City,  Mo. , 


Phila.,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich.. 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  III 


St.  Louia,  Mo... 
St.  Paul.  Minn. . 
Portland,  Ore. 
Detroit,  Mich... 
Chicago,  111 


New  York 

New  Yotk 

Toronto.  Can. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Weekly,  Wed.  , 
15th  of  month.. 
Monthly,  10th. 
Monthly.  1st... 
Monthly 


Monthly.  1st... 

Quarterly 

Monthly,  1st... 
Weekly,  Thurs.. 
Monthly,  15tb. 
Monthly,  25th. 
Monthly.  1st... 
S.M..lst.  I5th. 

Monthly,  1st... 
Weekly,  Thurs. 
Monthly. ..... 

Monthly,  loth. 
Weekly.  Wed.  . 


S.M..lst.  15th. 
Monthly,  28tb. 
Weekly.  Sat..  , 
Monthly. . .  . 
Monthly,  15th. 
Monthly,  I2th. 
Monthly.  15th. 
Monthly,  15th. 
Monthly.  1st.. . 
Monthly.  1st... 


Monthly,  1st... 
Monthly.  1st... 
S.  M.,  Monday. 
Monthly,  5th.  . 
S.  M.,Tues.... 
Monthly,  1st... 
Weekly,  Sat..  . 


Yearly,  Sept. . 
Weekly,  Wed. 
Monthly,  1st.. 


Weekly.  Sit..  . 
Weekly,  Tnurs. 
Weekly,  Sat..  . 


Monthly 

Monthly,  1st. , 
Monthly,  1st., 
Monthly,  1st.. 


Monthly,  5th.. 
Monthly,  Ist... 
Monthly.  1st. . . 
Monthly,  5th. . 
Monthly.  15th. 


Monthly,  lat., 
Weekly,  Sat,. 


Monthly,  10th. 
Monthly,  1st... 
Monthly,  20th. 
Monthly.  1st.. . 


iOth  prec. 
15th  prec. . 
20th  prec. . 


1st  prec. 
20th  prec 
20th  prec 
Sat.  prec. 

10th 

20tb 

20th  prec 
10th  and 

25th  prec 
15th  prec. 
Mon.  prec 
28th  prec. 
1st  prec.  . 
Sat.  prec. 


lOdaysprec. 
22nd  prec. . 
lOdaysprec, 
10th  prec. . 
10th  prec. . . 

9th  prec. . 

5th  prec. . . 
10th  prec . . 
20th  prec. , 
loth  prec. . , 


5th  prec. . 
25th  prec. 


20th  prec 
IOth  prec. 
Mon.  prec 
15th  prec. 
Week  prec 
15th  prec. . 
Thurs.  prec 


July  1st.  - . 
9  days  prec, 
10th  prec. 


2Qth  prec. 
20tfa  prec. . 
15th  prec. , 
15th  prec. , 

25th  prec. , 
20th  prec. 
15th  prec. 
20th  prec. 
5th  prec- 


Ist  prec. 
IOth  prec. 
18th  prec , 
20th  prec. 


5Hx  m 

2H 

7'4xl0 

0    X  7%. 

3H 

7^x10 

2>2 

e^^x  9J.i 

7UxlO 

3% 

SUxl2 

2 

7!4XlO 

3'/, 

85,6Xll;i6 

'I 

714X10 

■iVf 

7,>4xl0 

3Jl6 

Si/ex  9 
714x10 
7hxlOH 


6;/2x9K 

6}'2x9 

7?i'xl0 


umn 
Width 

(Ins.) 


3;  «^4 


Half 
Tone 
Screen 
Used 


Rate 
One 
Time 


$115.00 
70.00 
150.00 
100.00 
75.00 


250.00 
150.00 
225.00 
125.00 
85.00 
SO.  00 


100.00 
400.00 
160.00 
350.00 
175.00 
160.00 


68,00 
50.00 
50,00 
100.00 
90.00 


80.00 
60,00 
35,00 
100.00 


200.00 

iso'oo' 


55.00 
56.25 
60,00 


36.00 
55.00 
40.00 


60,00 
1.30,00 


53,00 
40,00 
40,00 
85  00 


60,00 
50,00 
25,00 
75.00 


$10,00 
2.. 50 
3,00 
5,00 
5,00 


2,00 
10.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2.00 
6,00 
5.00 
3,00 


2.00 
2,00 
2,00 
3,00 
3,00 
2,00 
2.00 
2,00 
2.00 
2.00 


3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 


5,00 
'5.00 


2,00 
1,00 
1,50 


2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


Av.  Net 
Pd.  Circ. 
Vr.  End. 
6/30/20 


3.143 
6,219 
10. ,575 


3,602 
50,000 
42,183 
24,840 
10,194 
22,174 


5,435 
6.204 
6,877 
5.171 


1.812 
2,758 
7,400 
3,146 


11,500 
12,165 
15,000 


6,667 
'  5,575 


1,200 
15,000 
7,000 
3,979 


7,000 
4,125 
2.750 


4.766 
60,000 
43,357 
30,030 
10.893 
23.897 


48,466 
13.821 
2,2.50 
3.500 
3.500 
16.954 
3,750 


7.000 
4.424 
3.000 


7.200 
3.500 
1.100 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  WAS  NEVER 
MORE  NORMAL  AND  HEALTHFUL 

The  remarkable  gains  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  are 
permanent.    Never  were  conditions  more  noi-mal  and  healthful,  because 

Foreign  peoples  are  paying  for  American  goods  less  and  less  with 
credits  and  more  and  more  with  goods. 

For  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1920,  EXPORTS  totaled— $8,111,000,- 
000— a  gain  of  a  billion  dollars.  But— Imports  totaled— $5,238,000,000— 
a  gain  of  $2,143,000,000. 

The  trade  balanee  zvliicit  in  ;y/y  'cvas  $4,000,000,000  has  been  reduced  to 
S-.'^'oo,no(),(>o()  ill  Kjjo. 

The  proof  that  export  trade  was  never  so  healthy  is  staring  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  merchants  straight  in  the  face  through  these 
figures.  Read  them  again.  They  mean  that  American  goods  have  won 
a  permanent  place  in  many  markets  closed  to  them  before  1914. 

What  are  you  doing  to  establish  your  line  in  these  markets?  What 
are  you  doing  to  keep  America  at  the  top  as  the  industrial  centre  o^ 
the  world? 

There  is  one  best  way  to  spread  your  sales  message  to  the  big  buy- 
ers in  the  four  corners  of  the  Globe— through  the  columns  of  EXPORT 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES— in  four  editions— English— French— Span- 
ish— Portuguese. 


-rJ.'^c, 


Tl^-'^o  ^'our  editions  each  month  have  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
over  60,000  copies,  audited  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Each  of  these  editions  is 
the  Official  International  Organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers in  the  territoiy  it  covers. 

EXPORT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  is  the  foreign  business  man's 
magazine.    In  prestige  and  influence  it  is  first. 

The  most  attractive  export  publicity  is  offered  through  these  four 
monthly  editions. 

New  Agency  Rate  Card  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
will  be  sent  on  request.    Specimen  copies  and  all  details  for  the  asking. 

Consult  )'()»)-  Advertising  Agcncv  About 

EXPORT 

American  Industries 

OFFICIAL      IXTERNATIOXAL      OKGAX      OF      THE 
NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTURERS 

30  Church  Street 

NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

Member   of   the   Audit   Bureau    of   Circulations 
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Name  of  Publication 


ELECTRICiTY— ContlnieJ 

70  Electrical  Record 

71  Electrical  Review 

72  Highway  Engineer  &  Contractor 

73  Journal'of  Amer.  Inst,  of  Elcc.  Engineers 

74  Engineering  World 


ENGINEERING 

75  Mechanical  Enginepring. 

76  A.  S.  M.  E.  Condensed  Catalogues  of 

Mechanical  Equipment 

77  Safety  Engineering 


EXPORTING 


American  Exporter 

El  Automov-il  Americano  — 

Electrical  Export 

El  Norte  Aibericano 

Export  American  Industries, 


EXPRESS  &  TRANSPORTATION 

Distribution  and  Warehousing 

Traffic  World 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


87  Can  Foundr.v 

88  The  Foundry. 

89  Metal  Industi 


Men   &   Metal   Industry 


New  York. 
Chicago,  III 
Chicago,  HI 
New  York. . 
Chicago,  III 

New  York. 

New  York. 
New  York. 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION 

90  Hitchcock's  Machine  Tool  List. . . 

FRUIT 

91  Produce  News 


FURNITURE 

92  Canadian  Woodworker  &  Furniture  Mfr. 

Furniture  Dealer 

9:J    Furniture  Index 

94    Furniture  Mfr,  &  Artisan 

9.5    Furniture  Merchant  Trade  Journal 

96  Furniture  Worker 

97  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

98  St.  Louis  Furniture  News 


FURS 


99    Fur  Trade  Re\ne' 


GAS 


1110  Gas  Age 

101  Gas  Engine : 

102  Acetylene  Journal 

103  .American  Gas  Eng.  Journal. 

104  Gas  Record 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISING 


10.5    House  Furn.  Journal 

106  House  Furn.  Renew 

107  Inland  Merchant 

108  The  Merchants  Journal 

109  The  Picture  &  Art  Trade  &  Gift  Shop 

Journal 

110  Sporting  Goods  Gazette 

111  The  Trade  Outlook 


GROCERIES 


112  Canadian  (Jrocer 

113  Commercial  Bulletin 

114  Grocers  .Magazine 

115  Modern  Merchant  &  Grocery  World. 

116  National  Grocer  . 

117  Simmons  Spice  Mill     . . 

lis     Retail  Grocers  .Wvocat" 


HARDWARE 

American  Cutler  . 

Hardware  Ag^. . . 

Hardware  &  Metal.  .  . 

Hardware  Merchants  Trade  Journal 

Hardware  Trade 

National  Hardware  Bulletin 

HARNESS 

Harness. 
Harness  Gazette. 

HOSPITALS 

Modern  Hospital     .    

Mod?rn  Hospital  Year  Book 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES 

Canadi'in  Implement  &  Trade  Power 


Boston,  Mass 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Chicago,  III 

New  York. 

San  Francisco. . . . 


New  York. . . . 
New  York. . ,  . 
Toronto.  Can. 
Des  Moines,  la 
Minneapolis,  ^ 

Argos,  Ind, . . . 


New  Y'ork. 
Rome,  N.  Y.. 


Chicago,  lU.. 
Chicago,  III.. 


Monthly,  1st. 
Weeklv.Sat.. 
Monthly.  1st-. 
Monthly,  1st. 
Monthly,  1st. 


10th  month.. 

Monthly 

10th  month.. 
Monthly,  1st 
Weekly 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Cleveland,  0. 
New  York. . . 

Chicago,  III.. 


Toronto,  Ont 

Minneapolis 

Jamestown,  N.  Y... . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

Des  Moines,  la 

Cincinnati,  0 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


New  Y'ork 

Cincinnati,  0. . . 

Chicago,  III 

New  York 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago.  Ill 

New  York 

New  York 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Chicago,  III 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Louisville,  Ky. . 


Toronto,  Ont..    . 
Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 


Monthlv,  7th. . 
Somi-mont*ilv.. 
Monthly,  Thur. 


umn 
Width 

'Ins.l 


Half 
Tone 
Screen 
Used 


1.5th  prec. .  . 
Mon.  prec.  . 
10  days  prec 
loth  prec. . 
2.5th  prec... 


20th  prec. 
15th  prec. 
15th  prec. . 
loth  prec. . 
loth  prec. 


25th  prec. . 
Thur.  prec. 


nd  prec.  . . 
15  days  prec. 
25th  prec. . 


71^x10 
7iixl0 
7  xlO 
13^4x10 
7    xlO 


7i;xl0 


Monthlv.  15th. 
Monthlv.  2.5th. 
Monthlv,  Ist. . 
Monthly,  1.5th. 
Monthlv,  1.5tb. 
Monthlv,  .5th.  . 
Monthlv,  1st. . 
Monthly,  1st.. 


f^emi-monthlv.. 
Monthlv,  2.5th. 
Monthlv.  1st. . . 
Weekly,  S«t. .  . 
Semi-mo.  Wed. 


Monthlv,  inth. 
Monthly,  10(h. 
Monthly.  lOth. 
Weekly,  ,Sat. .  . 

Monti-lv,5th.. 
Monthlv,  1.5th. 
Monthly,  1st  .. 


Fri.  Weekly... 
Fri.  Weekly.... 
Monthlv.  1st.. . 
Weekly,  Mon. . 
Weekly,  Mon . . 
10th.  monthly.. 
Weekly.  Fri.... 


Monthlv.  1st... 
Weekly,  Thurs. 
Weekly.  Sat.. 
Monthly.  15th. 
Every  alternate 

Wed , 
Monthly,  10th. 


Monthlv,  end  of 
month 

Yearly,  about 
Apr.  1st 


Sth  prec. . 
15th  prec. 
10th  prec. 
1st  prec.  . 
loth  prec 
1st  prec.  . 
20th  prec 
24th  prec 


1st  prec.  .  . 

10th  &  25th 
10  d.  prec. 
20th  prec. . . 
15th  prec. .  . 
Wed.  prec 
Mon.  prec. . 


5th  prec. . 
20th  prec. 

5th  prec . 
Wed.  ortc. 

1st  prec.  . 
10th  prec . 
26  th  prec 


Tues.  prec. 
Wed.  prec. 
25th  prec. . 
Wed.  prec. 
2oth  prec. . 
8th  prec. 
Tues.  prec. 


20th  prec , 
9th  prec. , 
Sat.  prec. 
loth  prec. , 

Sat.  prec 
25th  prec. 


10th  prec. . 
Dec.  prec. 


ixlO' 


71^x10 


3i-\10 

5 


K3.X1134 
71-xlO 
101, X   71^ 


Page 
Rate 
One 
Time 


175.00 
145.00 
130.00 
125.00 
130.00 


625.00 
175  00 
160.00 
225.00 
500.00 


125  00 
120.00 
105  00 
100  00 
105.00 


60.00 
160.00 
60.00 


50.00 
60  00 
60,00 
90,00 
80  00 
70.00 
125.00 
.55.00 


72.00 
90  00 
,55  00 
40  00 
70.00 


.56.00 
35  00 
45.00 


65  00 
30.00 
60.00 
60  00 
115.00 
100.00 


40.00 
145.00 
65.00 
50.00 


40.00 
100  00 
50.00 


420.00 
.50.00 
.50  00 
60  00 
60.00 
.50,00 
90.00 
45.00 


.';s  00 
115  on 
100.00 

35  00 

4.50  00 
400.00 
40.00 


2S  00 
.50.00 
.50.00 
90.00 
65.00 


32, 50 
126.00 
56.00 
40.00 


Av.  Net 
Pd,  CIrc. 
Yr.  End. 
6/30/20 


60.00 
90.00 


4.00 
4.00 


4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 


4.00 
2  50 

3.. 50 
1.00 


1.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 


Member 

Total 

Asso. 

CIrc, 

Bus. 

Papers 

10,553 

Yes 

7,568 

No 

8,000 

No 

15.200 

No 

11,000 

Nn 

15,700 

No 

14,000 

No 

6,500 

Yes 

4,500 
15,819 
60,140 


4,000 
2,268 
3,210 


2,490 


3,300 
5.317 
5,276 


6,149 
3,041 
3,670 
3,075 
9,334 

2,395 


1,450 
12,259 
5,672 


3,500 
5,651 


3.232 
3. 805 
3.200 
9,496 


6,064 
11,000 
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AllVERTISING  &   SeLLINI 


The  CLASS  JOURNAL  PUBLICATIONS 

A  group  of  highly  specialized  business  papers  which  cover 

every  phase  of  Automobile  Manufacturing,  Selling 

and  Maintainance,  Also   Several  of  these 

publications   reach  select  masses  of 

highly  desirable  individual 

bui/ers  in  allied  lines 


Automotive  Industries 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

is  the  only  business  paper  entirely  devoted  to, 
and  accepted  as  an  authority  by  the  Manu- 
facturers, Engineers,  Production  Managers, 
and  other  Executives  of  the  Automotive  In- 
dustrial Group — the  builders  of  Passenger 
Cars,  Trucks,  Tractors,  Airplanes,  Parts  and 
Accessoi-ies.  Specifically,  Automotive  Indus- 
tries' subscribers  build  97' r  of  American  made 
cars  and  90''r  of  American  motor  trucks. 
Weekly,  $3.00  per  year. 

Motor  World 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

Circulation  among  dealers,  jobbers  and  gar- 
age owners.  Edited  for  that  portion  of  the 
trade  specializing  on  merchandising.  Points 
the  way  to  more  and  better  business.  Weekly, 
$3.00  per  year. 

JVIotor  Age 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

Edited  for  that  portion  of  the  trade  special- 
izing on  maintenance.  The  leading  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  upkeep  and  repair- 
ing. A  business  and  news  authority  in  this 
field.     Weekly,  $3.00  per  year. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

is  the  oldest  truck  publication  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  publication  editorially  de- 
voted to  and  having  a  concentrated  circulation 
among  Truck  Fleet  Owners.  These  Fleet 
Owners  are  QUANTITY  buyers  of  Trucks, 
Parts,  Accessories,  Garage  and  Repair  Equip- 
ment.   Semi-Monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 


Motor  Boat 

The  oldest  motor  boat  publication  in  the 
world,  and  the  authority  in  its  field.  Sub- 
scribed for  and  read  by  Boat  Owners,  Clubs, 
Marine  Engine  Manufacturers,  Boat  Builders 
and  Marine  Supply  Dealers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  Semi- 
Monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 


El  Automovil  Americano 

is  the  only  export  paper  printed  exclusively 
in  Spanish  and  going  to  the  automotive  Deal- 
ers, Jobbers,  Garagemen  and  Importers  of 
Latin-America.  The  readers  of  EL  AUTO- 
MOVIL AMEPvICANO  represent  the  channel 
through  which  American  automotive  manu- 
facturers must  market  their  products  in 
Latin-America.     Monthly,  $3.00  per  year. 


Distribution  &  Warehousing 

is  the  authority  of  the  WAREHOUSE  and 
MERCHANDISE  DISTRIBUTION  field  — 
comprising  \^'arehousemen,  Freight  Forward- 
ers, Terminal  and  Transfer  Companies,  Over- 
land Motor  Transportation  Companies  and 
Directors  of  Merchandise  Distribution.  Month- 
ly, $2.00  per  year. 


The  Tire  Rate  Book 

The  Text  Book  of  the  Tire  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. Reaches  practically  all  important  tire 
merchants  in  the  United  States.  Quarterly, 
$1.00  per  year. 


For  Full  Information  Covering  Circulation,  Rates  and  Other  Details,  Address: 

THE  CLASS  JOURNAL  COMPANY 


Mailers  Building 
CHICAGO 


P.  C.  Bldg.,  2.39  W.  39th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Advertising  8C  Selling's  Directory  of  Business  Publications — 1920 


Name  of  Publication 

Address 

When  Issued 
and  Date 

Ad.  Forms 
Close 

Type  Size 

of 

Page 

(Inches) 

Col- 
Width 
(Ins. J 

Half 
Tone 
Screen 
Used 

Page 
Rate 
One 
Time 

12  Page 
C  ontract 

52  Page 
Contract 

Sub. 
Price 

Av.Nel 
Pd.  Circ. 
Yr.  End. 
6/30/20 

Total 
Circ. 

Member 
Asso. 
Bus. 

Papers 

Memb 

of 
A.B.C 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES— Con. 

I'M)     Farm  Machincrj — Farm  PowtT, . 

131    Hardware  &  Implement  Journal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Dallas,  Texas 

Springfield,  Ohio. .  .  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph.  Mich. . . 

Madison.  Wis 

Cliicagn,  III 

New  York 

Monthly,  1st, 

I5th 

Semi-monthly. . . 

Semi-monthly... 

Weekly,  Sat. .  . . 
Monthly,  15tb.  . 
Monthly.  2.5th.  . 
Weekly,  Thurs.. 

Yearly,  Nov.  1.. 
Semi-monthly, 
Island  15th, 

Yearly. 

Monthly,  1st...  , 
Monthly.  1st... , 
Every  other  .Sat. 
Yearly.  Jan 

Monthly 

Daily  .except  Sat. 

Daily,        except 
Sat..  Sun.  and 
Holidays 

Daily.        except 
Sun.,Mon.and 
Holidays 

Daily.        except 
Sun..Mon.and 
Holidays 

Weekly,  Thurs. . 

5  days  prec. 

8thand22nd 
week  prec. 

5th  and  20th 
1  s  t  a  n  d 
15th  prec. 

Mon.  prec. . 

1st  prec 

15th  prec.  , 

Week  prec 

July  30th. . . 

Week  prec. . 
Dec.  31st... 
20th  prec. . , 
20th  prec. , . 
Prec.  Sat. , 
Nov.  1  prec. 

15  daysprec. 
12  o'clock 
same  day. 

24hrs.prec. 

lp.m.d,.K. 

1p.m. daily. 
8  days  prec. 

7)3x10 
7)3X10 

~r,  xioh' 

7)3X10 
7)4X10 
6?8xl0*,i 
7=4X10)3 

6'4X  S 

7)3X10 
7x9 
T\xn 
7'sXlO 
7', XlO' 2 
10    X  7) 2 

7    xlO 
15' 2X10 

16'4X20'4 

13)2X201^! 

mim'A 

6ysxll 
10    x7 
7    xlO 

7    xlO 
7    XlO 
7    XlO 
7) sxlO 

7I4XIO 

5'4X  8)-2 

7'4XlO 
10    x7),4 
7    xIO 

7)4x10 

S'4Xl034 
8'4Xl0i>4 

734x101 2 

7    XlO 
7    xIO 
9    xl2'A 

7?^xlOM 

7»4X10M 

9     xl2 

7    XlO 

7;,4xio 

7'4xlO 

W   ' 
7)sxlOH 
7    xlO 

10'4X  75,i 
534x10 

\ 

9    xl2 
9    xl3 

r634xl0 

7    xIO 
7    xlO 

7    XlO 

7'gx  934 
7    XlO 
7    XlO 

2H 
2)3 

2'i 

iM 

3 ',-2 

2)4 
2)2 

2 

2'A 

3)2 
23^x31 

3?s 

2H 

2Vi 
11 
ZVixW 
3'A 

m 

3)-2 

3,'i. 
2« 
3)4 
PA 
3ys 

4 
4x10^4 

2H 

l> 

2% 

2H 
6J4 
2H 
S'Ve 

3' 16 

3'A 
2'A 

3'i 
3H 
2M 
3H 

2M 

3Jf 
2Jf 

3'2 

2' 2 
3)4 

3)2 

133 
120 

133 
120 
133 
110 
133 

120 

120 
120 

120 
150 

110 

$95.00 
49,00 

90,00 
90.00 
125.00 
175.00 
100.00 

225.00 

41.00 
225  00 
60,00 
81,00 
90  00 
350  00 

160,00 

$S2,50 

$12. ,50 

$1  00 
1,00 

1,00 
2,00 
1,00 
.50 
2,00 

12,50 

2,00 
20,00 
1,00 
1,00 
2,00 
15,00 

2,00 
12,00 

12,00 

10,00 

6,975 
7,250 

5,230 
7,000 
6,196 
30,682 
7,508 

5,000 

7.451 

5,463 
7,500 
6,723 
32,000 
8,189 

80,000 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 

No 

132  Implement  4  Tractor  Age 

133  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade  Journal.  . . . 

134  Power  Farmer  Dealer 

135  Tractor  &  Gas  Eneine  Review. 

136  Farm  Implement  News 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING 

137  Hendricks  Comm.  Register  of  U.  S,  . . . . 

75.00 
81,75 
100,00 
150  00 
84.00 

150.00 

41.00 
150,00 
40,00 
67,10 

100,00 

■  70^00 
75^00 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 

Dallas,  Texas 

139    Kellys  Directory 

No 
No 

Dallas,  Texas 

Chicago,  111 

4,000 
2,210 

4,500 
3,101 

No 

Yes 

143     Thomas  Register 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

12,600 

6.152 
5,031 

12,700 
10,000 

5,445 

Yes 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York. 

14.i    The  American  Metal  Market  &  Daily 

No 
Yes 

No 

146    Daily  Iron  Trade  &  Metal  Market  Report 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

S5 

100 

100 
120 
150 

110 
133 
133 
150 

133 

133 

133 
130 

150 

133 

133 
1.33 

120 
120 
120 
130 

133 

120 

100 
120 
120 
130 

133 
110 
120 
133 

133 

150 

133 

133 
123 

133 
120 
133 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 

108,00 

96,00 

80,00 

6,00 

15,422 

18,113 
10,000 
2,500 

12,692 
1,138 
4,000 
4,600 

10,000 

6,500 

10,200 
5,000 
10,925 

3,120 

3,843 
6,504 

12,689 
3,007 
2,728 

2,625 
5,896 

24,063 
3,602 

25,668 
2,624 

8,832 
6,300 
3,000 
3,610 

6,000 
8,000 

3,000 

6,520 
5,200 

Yes 

150    Iron  Age  Catalogue  of  American  Exports 

New  York 

Quebec,  Canada 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. . 
New  York 

Monthly 

Weekly,  Thurs. . 

Monthly.  1st.... 
Monthly.  20th.  . 
Monthly,  17th.  . 

Weekly.  Wed.  . 
Monthly,  10th.  , 

Monthly,  1st.,. , 

Weekly,  Thurs. . 
Monthly,  1st.... 
Monthly,  5th.  . . 

Semi-monthly, 

1st  and  15th., 
Monthly,  15th.  , 

Weekly,  Sat..., 
Weekly,  Mon... 
Weekly,  Mon... 

Mon..  15th 

Semi-Monthly, 

lst-15th 

Semi-monthly, 

lst-15th 

Semi-monthly. 

lst-15th.. ,    , 

Weekly,  Thurs. . 
Weekly,  Thurs. . 

Mon,,  1st 

1st  of  month... 

1st  of  month.. . , 
Monthly,  20th.  . 
Weekly,  Sat. .  . . 
1st  of  Month... . 

Mon.,  15th 

Mon.,  1st 

Mon..  about  10th 
Semi-monthly, 
10th-25th. .  . 
Mo.,  on  10th... 

10th 

15  daysprec. 

pub 

1  wk.  prec. . 
14th  prec.  , 
15th  prec.  . 

Prec.  Fri.  , 
5th  of  mth, 

prec . . 
22nd.  prev. 

month, .  , 
Day  of  issue 
25th  prec. . , 
26th  of  mo. 

prec 

15  days  prec. 
1st 

Tues.  prec, , 
Wed.  prec. 
Wed.  prec, , 
8  days  prec , 

10th-25th. . 

10th-2oth. . 

5th-20th. . 

12  days  prec, 
Mon.  prec. 

pub 

10th  month 

prec 

10th  of  mth. 

prec 

15th  of  prec. 
15th  of  prec 
Tuesday..., 
20th  of  mo.. 

5th  of  mo... 
20th  prec.  , 

Ist-Sth 

8th-23rd. .  . 
3rd  of  mo... 

50,00 

120,00 
60,00 

100,00 
85,00 

100,00 

50,00 

90,00 
40,00 
90,00 

36,00 

60,00 
75,00 

loo'oo 

100,00 

100,00 

60,00 
65.00 
75.00 

150,00 
65,00 

172,00 
78,00 

200.00 
120,00 
120,00 
85,00 

69.00 
110.00 

60.00 

82.50 
80.00 

49.50 

30,00 
150,00 
75.00 

4o!oo 

72,00 
^,00 

75,00 

40,00 

75,00 
35,00 
72.00 

30  00 

.54  00 
65,00 

85'00 
85,00 
50,00 

450,00 

55,00 

70  00 

118,00 

r » 

60,00 

\ 

■"  w 
110,00 
80,00 
108,00 
65,00 

55,00 
93,50 
1 

r 

35,00 
80,00 

65,00 
"   32!50 

65!06 
65,00 

"  >' '    ' 
65  00 

100,00 

r 

40,00 

100,00 
108^00 

5,00 
1  00 
3,00 
3,00 

4,00 

2,00 

3,00 
1,50 
1,50 

1,00 

2,00 
3,00 

4,00 
4  00 
4.00 
2,00 

3,00 

1  00 

3,00 

5,00 
4,00 
3.00 
2.00 

3,00 
2,00 
4,00 
2,00 

1,00 
2,00 

3,00 

2,00 
1,00 

2,50 
5.00 
4.00 

11,075 
1,185 
1,500 

9,309 

'  10,520 
3,860 

3,440 
5,607 

11,223 
2,829 
2,787 

2,609 
5,037 
4.019 

22,703 
2,230 

23,767 
2,258 

7.S09 
4,270 

'2,890 

5,000 
7,312 

5,721 
5,200 

2,489 

1,577 
9,297 
6,098 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 

No 

No 
Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 

Yts 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 

153    Metal  Trade 

Yes 

Yes 

154    Raw  Material 

JEWELRY 

156  Jewelers  Circular  .                     

157  Kei'stone  Magazine  of  Optometry 

15S    The  Keystone. . . . 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence.  R.  I. .  . . 

Chicago.  Ill 

Albert  Lea.  Minn.... 

No 
No 

No 

161    Northwestern  Jeweler 

LAUNDERING 

No 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Chicago,  III... 

No 

LUMBER 

164    .American  Lumberman 

No 
Y(s 
Yes 

No 

165  Lumber.  Mfgs.  Edition 

166  Lumber,  Dealers' Edition 

167  Lumberman's  Re\'iew 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

New  York 

168    N.  y.  Lumber  Trade  Journal 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . . . 
Seattle,  Wash 

MACHINERY 

171    .Amer.  Machinist 

Yes 

172    Canadian  Mach 

Toronto,  Canada. .    . 
New  York 

173    Machinery 

Yes 

174    Can.  Rv.  &  Marine  World. 

Toronto,  Canada 

MARINE 

Yes 

176    Marine  Review 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York 

Seattle,  Wash 

Chicago,  111 

17S    Ry.  &  Marine  News 

MILLING  AND  GRAIN 

179    .Amer.  EI.  4  Grain  Trade 

l.SO    American  Miller 

No 

MILLINERY 

181»  American  .Milliner 

New  York 

Yes 
No 

No 

1S3*  National  Miller 

70,00 
22,50 

30,00 

ioo!66 
45.00 

No 

MINING 

1S4    Canada  Mining  Journal 

Quehec.  Canada 

.Salt  Lake  Cify.Utah. 

New  York 

185    Salt  Lake  Min.  Review. . . . 

Semi-monthly, 
15th-30lh. .  , 
Weekly,  .Sat..  ,, 
Weekly,  Sat. .  . 

1  wk.  ahead 
10  days  prev 
10  days  prec. 

1,750 
9,312 
6,740 

No 
No 
Yes 

186    Eng.  &  Mining  Journal 

No 
No 

187    Mming  &  ScientiSc  Press 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Ves 
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AnVFRTISIXG  &  Ski.i.ing 


No  Export  Sales  Campaign  Is  Complete 

WITHOUT 

Tti:e  Ihiim  ^^:m^  ^^^TikiL^imvm 

HPHE  1920  Edition  although  only  recently  distributed 
-L  throughout  Europe,  is  already  producing  business.  It 
offers  the  shortest  route  to  securing  your  share  of  the  gigantic 
trade  abroad  which  is  constantly  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


The  Iron  Age,  the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Paper,  with 
its  great  publishing  facilities  and  experience  has  made  The  Iron 
Age  Catalogue  of  American  Exports  the  right  hand  assistant  of 
10,000  of  the  World's  leading  foreign  buyers. 
It  comprises  hundreds  of  individual  catalogues  of  America's 
leading  manufacturers.  It  is  expertly  inteiiDreted  into  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Russian  by  our  staff  of  graduate 
native  engineers  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
terms,  pi-actices  and  phi-aseology  of  their  homs  countries. 
Far-seeing  Anieiican  manufacturers  are  using  The  Iron  Age  Catalogue 
of  American  Exports  to  build  trade  abroad  which  will  act  as  a  balance 
wheel  upon  a  fluctuating  market. 

Reserve  your  space  now  for   1921    Edition. 
Wire,  write,  or  'phone  for  full  information. 

THE  IRON  AGE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

PlBLISHEn    AT 
239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York    j. 
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-  DRAWING   FROM  PHOTO.  ©  UNOEflWOOO  S   UNOERWOol 


/Auverusing   ot,   oeuing  s   jL^ireciory   or   ousuiess    ruDiicauons i.yz.\j 


Name  of  Publication 


IV1ISCELLANE0US 

A..,iTic;.n^'.-".lM.Ki:i.... 

Assn.  of  C.immtTce  News  Buiictiii, 

Canadian  Bookman. . . 

Canadian  Fisherman 

Golfers  Magazine 

Fertilizer  Green  Book 

Journal  of  Commerce. 

Merchants  Record  &  Show  Window. 

Nations  Business 

New  West  Trade 

Optical  Journal  &  Review 

The  Price  Current 

Public  Works 

Road  Maker.  Excavator  and  Grader 
Variety  Goods  Magazine. 

MOTOR  BOATS 


'  Aviation  News 
Canadian  Motor  I 
Motor  Boat. . . . 

Open  Exhaust, .  . 
Pacific  Motor  B;>a 
Power  Boatins 


MOVING  PICTURES 

Motion  Picture  News 

MUSICAL 

Musical  Courier  Extra 

^Iusical  Courier 

Music  Trades  Review 

Plionograph  &  Talking  Mach.  Weekly. 
Talking  Machine  World 

OILS 

Lubrication  Worl  J 

Natl.  Petroleum  News. 

Petroleum  Maiazine 


Paper  Trade  Journa 
Pulp  &  Paper  Masa: 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Abel's  Photographic  Weekly 

The  Camera. 

Bulletin  of  Photography 

Photo  Era — .\mer.  Journal  of  Photo 


PLUMBING 

Metal  Worker.  Plumber  &  Steamfitter. 
POWER 


m  Inland  Print;: 

232  Pacific  Printer*  Publisher. 

233  Printing 

234  Printer  &  Publisher 


RAILROADS 


235  Elec.  Rv.  Journal 

236  MacRaes  Blue  Book 

!37  Pocket  List  of  R.  R.  Officials. 

23S  Railroad  Herald 

239  Railway  Age 

240  Railway  Elect.  Eag 


•41    Rv.  Mech.  Eng. 

242  Rv.  Signal  Eag. , 

243  Rv.  Maintenancf 


44    Rubber  A;- 


SHOES  &  LEATHER 

145  .\merican  R^vi-w  of  Shoes  &  Leather.  .  . 

146  American  Shoe  4  Leather  Exporter 

147  .\merican  Sboem^kiag 
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A  Hardware  Circulation  That 

Saturates  the  National  Market 

There  is  ONE  hardware  paper  that  penetrates  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  covering  thoroughly  the  buying  power  and  the 
SELLING  power  of  the  hardware  tiade. 

That  paper  is  HARDWARE  AGE.  which  for  sixty-five  years  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware  merchandising,  recording  the 
achievements,  anticipating  the  changes  and  cooperating  in  the  successes 
of  the  hardware  trade  as  it  energetically  expanded  from  the  Atlantic 
area  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

HARDWARE  AGE  stands  among  the  few  business  papers  in  any 
field  that  can  show  a  positive  PAID  national  circulation  based  upon  a 
vital,  irreplaceable  need.  Hardware  retailers  and  jobbers  throughout 
the  nation  are  dependent  upon  its  weekly  commodity  price  and  market 
report  sei  vice — a  service  not  even  attempted  by  any  other  paper  in  this 
field — a  service  that  is  an  every-day  business  necessity  for  every  pro- 
gressive dealer  and  jobber. 

The  proved  business  value  of  HARDWARE  AGE  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  its  advertising  pages. 

Here  the  selling  messages  will  be  found  of  practically  all  the  great 
manufacturers  of  hardware  in  the  country.  Most  of  these  use  HARD- 
WARE AGE  exclusively  in  its  field. 

To  saturate  the  national  market,  employ  the  dominant  attention- 
value  that  HARDWARE  AGE  gains  for  you"  by  satisfying  a  vital  bus- 
iness need. 

HARDWARE  AGE 

239  West  39th  Street,    New  York  City 
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Fairbanks-Morse    Sales    Increase 

Net  sales  made  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.,  tor  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
were  $16,966,027,  an  increase  of  $4,447,- 
900  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1919. 

Net  profits  for  the  si.x  months  after 
charges  and  Federal  taxes,  were  $2,079,- 
182,  equivalent,  after  deducting  preferred 
stock  dividends,  to  $6.52  a  share  on  the 
309„558  shares  of  no  par  value  common 
stock.  Net  profits  in  the  first  half  of  the 
preceding  year  were  $1,593,835,  an  increase 
of  $485,346.  The  company  set  aside  $34,- 
535  for  the  pension  fund.  Surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  period  was  $1,244,472,  decrease 
of  $34.-248- 


L 


Advertises  to  Justify  Middlemen 

The  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Ex- 
change has  begun  a  novel  campaign  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  tlie  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  production  and  distributon  of 
foods  and  to  justfy  the  existence  of  the 
middleman  in  the  distribution  of  perisha- 
ble merchandise.  The  advertisements 
iiring  out  the  fact  that  the  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  business  are  very  heavy  and 
emphasize  the  point   that   were  it   not    for 


the  middleman's  functions  the  city  would 
starve. 

Yale  &  Towne  to  Make  Trucks 

With  the  news  that  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford.  Coini.,  has  bought  the 
industrial  electric-truck  division  of  the  C. 
W.  Hunt  Compati}-,  Staleii  Island,  N.  Y., 
together  with  its  tools  and  patterns,  cornea 
word  that  the  new  owners  will  install  new 
machinery  in  its  plant  prepartory  to  manu- 
facturing ^trucks  of  the  Hunt  "type.  The 
Yale  Company  already  manufactures  elec- 
tric hoists,  and  the  new  line,  therefore, 
will  enable  it  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  heavy  loads  either  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically. 
Sell  Columbia  Graphophones  by  Mail 

.\rrangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company, 
whereby  its  products  will  be  sold  direct 
by  mail  by  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
of  New  York.  Announcement  of  the  tak- 
ing on  of  the  Columbia  line  will  be  made 
in  the  fall  and  winter  catalogue  of  the 
cloak  and  suit  concern.  Three  million 
copies  of  the  book  will  lie  issued  on  Sep- 
tember I,  and  25  pages  will  be  devoted  to 
Coumbia   Grafonolas,   records   and   acces- 


sories. This,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  first 
time  that  a  nationally  advertised  phono- 
grapli  has  been  sold  by  a  mail  order  house. 


Endicott-Johnson    Sales    Grow 

Net  sales  made  by  the  Endicutt-Johnson 
Corporation  for  the  period  from  January 
I  to  July  3  amounted  to  $38,677,401,  and 
the  total  income  was  $6,536,300.  Net 
profits,  after  Federal  taxes  and  charges, 
including  $2,865,506  for  adjustment  of  in- 
ventories, were  2,075,623.  The  surplus  af- 
ter preferred  and  common  dividends  total- 
ing $1,307,250,  was  $768,373.  Nearly  $750,- 
000  was  set  aside  for  the  profit-sharing 
fund,  while  allowance  of  $411,507  was 
made  for  Federal  ta.xes. 


More  Aboiit  American  Luxuries 

"Americans  spend  eight  billions  annu- 
ally for  luxuries,"  states  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  a 
report  just  issued.  "They  pay  out  $7  a 
week  Or  $348  a  year  per  family  for  things 
that  coidd  be  dispensed  with."  Tobacco, 
candy,  autos,  ice  cream,  soda  water,  chevv- 
ing  gum,  perfume  and  face  powder  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  these. 
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Advertising  in  the  Class,  Trade   and  Technical  Papers 


The  Increasing  Importance  of  This  Branch  of  Ad 

vertising    Mediums    Commands    Earnest    Attention 

By  AINSLIE  A.  GRAY 


MAX  is  generally  conceded  three 
score  years  and  ten  as  his  al- 
lotted span  of  life.  Some  have 
gone  over  that ;  more  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside  before  reach inj^  the  age 
limit. 

Figuring  that   it    takes    the    first 
score  of  years   to  accomplish  much 


A.   A.    Cray  &   Company,    Chicago 

in  the  vva_\-  of  education  and  half  a 
score  more  for  the  a\erage  man  to 
be  on  the  way  to  achievement,  leaves 
us  a  scant  two-score  in  which  to 
make  good  on  what  we  have 
\  iDUghi  ,-nd  gained  in  the  iiie,.n- 
tinie. 

W  hen  a  man  devotes  nearly  half 


Art.  Francis 

JOINS 

HOUSE   FURNISHING 
REVIEW 

With  keen  appreciation  of  the  advances 
ELECTRICITY  is  making  to  lessen  the 
drudgery  of  the  household  and  the  need  for 
constant  expert  advice  and  service  to  our 
Electric      Houseware     Manufacturers,      the 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 
REVIEW 

has  added  to  its  business  staff 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Francis 

formerly  of 

'■'Electrical  Record" 

Mr.  Francis  will  assume  charge  on  August 
2nd  of  the  Eastern  Business  Department  of 
the  "House  Furnishing  Review,"  and  with 
a  record  of  20  years  in  advertising  and 
sales  pi-omotion,  he  comes  to  our  friends 
\vel!  qualified  to  fulfill  their  every  need  in 
sales  promotion. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  REVIEW 

252  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  29tli  year 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


of  his  latter  two-score  of  the  allot- 
ted span  to  a  business  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  I  con- 
sider it  my  good  fortune  to  ha\e  been 
intimately  associated  for  Mich  a  time 
with  every  detail  of  the  publication 
of  the  class,  trade  and  technical  jour- 
nal— mechanical,  editorial,  circula- 
tion, advertising,  business  and  ac- 
counting departments.  Xot  only 
w  ith  the  publication  which  gave  first 
opportunity  to  my  early  ambition  in 
a  journalistic  way.  Combinations 
aiul  consolidations  brought  me  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  other  men, 
and  through  association  with  publish- 
ers of  the  class,  trade  and  technical 
publications  in  fellow-craft  assem- 
bled, I  believe  I  have  come  to  have 
an  unusual  knowledge  of  their  ideals 
and  their  work. 

When  I  was  of  them,  I  was  their 
chani])i(jn  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
honor  they  have  done  me  on  several 
occasions.  Now,  that  I  am  on  the 
outside,  looking  in,  weighing  them  in 
the  balance,  as  it  were,  I  am  happy, 
indeed,  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  my  family — I  can  still  speak  for 
them  anywhere  and  put  them  on  the 
schedule  with  good  conscience  and 
strict  accountability  to  my  clients. 

In  inviting  me  to  prepare  this  pa- 
per, the  editors  asked  for  "some- 
thing that  would  be  interesting  to 
readers  and  users  of  these  papers." 

So  we  will  take  the  assignment, 
and  try  to  say  something  that,  while 
cjuite  general,  will  at  the  same  time 
be  interesting. 

First  of  ail,  in  order  to  be  brief, 
we  will  assume  that  no  definition  of 
"class,  trade  and  technical  papers" 
will  be  necessary.  Second,  we  will 
will  call  them  all  "business  papers" — 
the  title  is  descrijitive  only. 

POPUL.VRrrY  RECENT 

Business  papers  have  not  had  an 
easy  way.  They  have  rarely  been  the 
medium  of  "big"  advertising  ;  in  any 
event,  not  so  until  recently.  They 
have  not  been  "popular."  Let  me 
(|ualify  that.  To  certain  serious  stu- 
dents of  every  profession,  calling  and 
vocation,  they  have  been  the  bread 
of  life,  but  to  the  general  public  they 
have  meant  but  little.  Their  devo- 
tion to  their  fields,  and  the\'  cer- 
tainly stick  to  the  last,  has  neces- 
sarily  restricted   circulation. 
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A  Simple  Way  to 
Cut  the  Cost  of 
Traveling  Salesmen 

The  salesmen  who  are  compelled  to  fertilize,  plow, 
sow,  harrow  and  cultivate  their  fields,  can  not  compete 
with  the  salesmen  who  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time 
harvesting. 

To  keep  a  good  salesman  on  the  road  today,  costs 
more  than  ever  before,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  Business  Paper  advertising  is  equivalent 
to  demanding  that  he  walk  from  city  to  city  to  save 
carfare.    It's  a  net  loss  in  either  case. 

There  is  a  Business  Paper  in  each  field  of  trade 
and  industry  which  can  do  the  preparatory  work  of  i 

cultivation  more  quickly,  and  at  less  cost  than  sales- 
men, thus  multiplying  the  efficiency  of  the  salesmen  by 
permitting  them  to  confine  their  efl^'orts  to  harvesting. 

There  is  no  guesswork  or  theory  about  this — thou- 
sands of  concerns  are  daily  demonstrating  its  truth. 

Business  Paper  advertising  calls  on  the  real  buyers 
in  your  field  and  your  field  only.  It  is  assured  of  an 
audience  because  it  is  contained  in  a  paper  edited 
wholly  in  the  buyer's  interest,  which  he  needs,  wants 
and  pays  for. 

You  wiio  have  discovered  the  benefits  of  special- 
ization in  production  and  in  personal  selling,  need  no 
argument  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  Specialized 
Advertising  afforded  by  Business  Papers. 

What   "A   B   P'"   Means   to   Adertisers  A    National   Information    Bureau 

Only    papers    subsci-ibing    to    the    A    B    P  Furnishing     accurate     data     on     papers, 

Standai'ds    of    Practice    are    admitted    to  fields     covered     and     general     advertising 

membership.     These  standards  are  unsur-  counsel.      No    interest    in    sale    of    space, 

passed    in   any   field   and   cover  every   de-  Sole  pui-pose  to   help  assure   results.     No 

paitment     of    publishing     in    addition    to  charge  or  obligation.     Your  inquiries  wel- 

certified  circulation.  come. 

THE  ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS    PAPERS,   Inc. 

The  National  Attociation  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Papers 


Headquarters,  220  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 
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AImo>t  e\ery  calling  is  so  well 
represented  by  its  special  publica- 
tions that  an  advertising  appropria- 
tion must  be  considerably  larger  than 
ultimate  returns  may  indicate  it 
ought  to  be,  to  cover  them  all,  or,  if 
all  are  used  out  of  a  thus  limited  ap- 
propriation the  space  in  each  is  re- 
duced to  ineffectiveness  so  far  as 
domination  of  any  particular  classi- 
fication is  concerned.  This  inevita- 
bly means  that  there  isn't  enough 
(advertising,  not  publications)  to  go 
around.  It  means  over-saturation  of 
the  field,  so  far  as  subscribers  are 
concerned.     Tt  means  low  rates,  con- 


slant  strivings  to  perfection  out  of 
inadequate  resources,  and  domination 
by  a  few  more  resourceful  and  ag- 
gressive ones,  with  a  trail  of  weak 
and  weaker  ones,  all  serving  a  pur- 
pose, all  subscribed  to,  more  or  less, 
all  hoping  that  out  of  developing  in- 
dustry and  enlarged  opportunity  suc- 
cess may  finally  crown  the  work  of 
a  lifetime. 

I  believe  that  I  can  say  truthfully, 
that,  by  and  large,  a  bigger  \n-o\>()'r- 
tion  of  every  dollar  spent  for  ad\er- 
tising  in  business  papers,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  business,  goes  back 
mto  the  prejiaration    of    the    paper 


The  Value  of 
Reference  Advertising 
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^  1  lie  reconstruction  period 
in  American  Industry  has 
awakened  advertisers  to  the 
tallacy  of  mere  "broad- 
sides" which  build  for  rep- 
utation only  at  tremendous 
cost,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  directing  sales 
propaganda  by  methods  and 
through  channels  which 
place  before  prospective 
buyers  timely  information 
that  clinches  orders. 
^  Informative  copy  in  reference  mediums,  used  by  those 
who  buy,  brings  to  the  attention  of  a  selected  list  of  known 
prospects  the  merits  of  the  product  at  the  buying  moment. 
^  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Hendricks'  Coniniern'a/ 
Retjisti-r  of  the  United  States,  "The  Original  Publica- 
tion," has  filled  this  role  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Its  300,000  descriptive  listings  make  available 
sources  of  supply  not  elsewhere  obtainable. 

^  Service  to  advertisers  is  an  important  part  of  our  plan. 
Details  will  be  sent  on  request. 

.-liplu-iuit    for    Mcmbi-rslut    h    A.    P.    C. 

Hendricks'    Commercial    Register 
of  t/je  United  States 

HENRY    H.    Bl-RDICK,    Treas.    and    Manager 

70  Fifth  Ave.  and  2  Wkst  13TH   St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

S.^N    Fk.incisco  Toronto  '  Chicago 

IJ02   Hearst   Building  ,6o    Bat    Street  508     South     Dearborn     Street 
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than  an)-  but  tlujse  who  have  stood 
the  gafi^,  gone  the  distance  and  car- 
ried the  weight,  can  possible  realize. 
And  now,  when  advertising  is 
coming  into  its  own  in  a  wa)-  that 
heartens  all  those  who  have  striven 
mightily  to  make  this  calling,  adver- 
tising, the  whetstone  of  ambition, 
business  papers  are  partici[)ating  as 
they  should. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
lack  of  appreciation — lack  of  inter- 
est ujion  the  part  of  professional  ad- 
vertising men — of  the  value  of  the 
business  paper.  Happily,  this  is 
liassing.  XVhatever  merit  the  con- 
tention may  have  had,  it  has  not  pre- 
vented the  growth  in  influence  of  the 
professional  advertising  man  an<l  he 
has  prospered  tremendously  even  if 
he  has  not  been  willing  to  play  what 
many  have  thought  was  his  one  best 
bet — the  business  ])aj)ers.  So  there 
may  have  been  something  more  be- 
hind his  reluctance  to  becoming  con- 
xerted  than  the  scheme  of  compensa- 
tion. 

I  believe  we  are  o\er  the  worst  of 
that  phase  of  business  paper  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  old-line  general  advertising  agen- 
cies have  organized  special  depart- 
ments to  handle  accounts  in  business 
papers  and  one  that  is  conceded  to 
be  of  the  most  up-and-coming  tyjie 
has  featured  in  its  own  institutional 
advertising  the  success  of  a  business 
Jiaper  campaign  it  had  recently  en- 
gineered. 

Xo  matter  what  other  thou'jht  wc 
may  have,  we  are  as  one  in  the  be- 
lief that  greater  ])roduction  at  lower 
unit  costs  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  And  with  shorter  periods  of 
labor  per  unit  of  man-power  and  a 
greater  independence  upon  the  jiart 
of  the  worker  more  production 
means  more  automatic  machinery 
operating  under  more  benign  condi- 
tions than  ever  before. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  the  business  papers  that 
managers  and  executives  will  turn 
for  help.  What  man  has  done  man 
can  do  again.  And  the  swiftest  wav 
for  a  man  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  what  other  men  in  his  own 
line  of  business  are  doing  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  mechanisms  with 
\yhich  they  are  doing  it,  is  by  con- 
sistent reading  of  the  publications  de- 
voted to  his  iDusiness. 

Men  are  buying  machinery  and 
ideas  to-day  with  the  same  spirit  that 
the>-  have  at  other  times  bought  auto- 
mobiles and  other  symbols  of  per- 
sonal achievement.  Time  was  when 
the  machinery  of  production  could  be 
slighted,  when  working  facilities 
could  be  made  to  wait.  Toda\-,  he 
whn  would  listen  in  his  own  home  to 
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the  arias  as  sung  by  the  great  ones 
must  first  get  his  ears  attuned  to  the 
hum  of  a  new  note  in  business  man- 
agement; he  who  would  ride  ma 
Hmousine  must  first  investigate  the 
motor  truck.  The  business  papers 
to-day  are  going  to  a  buying  mar- 
ket Antl  that  is  one  of  the  real 
reasons  why  the  professional  adver- 
tising man  is  using  more  and  more 
of  them.  His  job  is  to  get  results 
and  the  response  is  there. 

The  enhanced  value  of  the  business 
paper  is  reflected  in  the  appearance 
of  its  advertising  pages.  Look  over 
any  of  the  dominant  publications  and 
estimate  the  cost  of  research  that 
has  preceded  the  writing  of  the  text 
the  cost  of  the  art  work  that  is  used 
to  illuminate  the  text  and  the  ex- 
pense to  which  the  advertiser  has 
o-one  in  the  making  of  plates  so  that 
The  whole  story  will  hang  together 
With  us  it  is  the  rule  and  not  at  al 
the  exception  to  spend  double  and 
treble  the  cost  of  space  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  copy  and  plates. 

\nd  this  leads  me  to  my  last  and 
consuming  thought.  To  me  it  seems 
that  this  enhanced  value  which  busi- 
ness papers  appear  to  have  brings 
with  it  enlarged  responsibilities.  A 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the  pub- 
lisher to  maintain  service  and,  there- 
fore, super-circulation  and  high  de- 
gree'of  reader  interest,  and  a  heavy 
responsibilitv  upon  the  advertising 
agent,  be  he  an  outside  agency  or 
someone  upon  the  payroll  of  the  ad- 
vertiser, to  exercise  the  utmost  intel- 
ligence in  the  choice  of  mediums. 

I  am  strong  in  my  conviction  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  business  pa- 
pers, but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
stand  alone  by  any  means.  They  are 
but  one  of  the  many  tools  with  which 
the  advertiser  may  work.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  business  paper  who  cries 
anathema  on  all  general  advertising 
of  a  product  which  he  believes  should 
be  advertised  only  in  his  paper  or 
only  in  his  field  and  in  a  technical 
way,  is  more  times  wrong  than  right. 
Life  is  so  complex  that  most  every- 
thing touches  all  of  us.  The  man  on 
the  street  is  exercising  a  greater  in- 
terest in  and  a  wider  choice  with  re- 
gard to  everything  that  affects  him 
even  in  a  remote  way  than  ever  be- 
fore. Where  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  the  technical  intermediary  have 
a  common  stake  an  infinite  variety  of 
mediums  may  be  used  in  developing 
the  market.  Here  is  where  the  skill- 
ed advertising  man  is  essential,  and 
the  greater  the  aggregate  experience 
of  the  organization  handling  the  ac- 
count the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
of  wasteless  advertising.     An  inside 


view,  with  all  the  factors  taken  in- 
to consideration,  generally  results  in 
a  good  decision. 

Ring  Lardner  illustrated  this  point 
in  telling  about  an  altercation  he  wit- 
nessed at  one  of  the  world's  series 
baseball  games.  He  said  the  dispu- 
tants up  in  the  stand  were  in  a  rage 
at  a  certain  close  decision  and  were 
telling  the  world  nearby  what  they 
thought  of  that  particular  umpire's 
intelligence.  So  Ring  stepped  up  and 
said:  ".Say,  boy,  do  you  know  why 
they  have  the  umpires  down  on  the 
ground  instead  of  up  here?"  "No," 
said  the  angriest  one.  "Well,"  said 
Ring,  "I  think  it's  because  they  can 
see  the  plays  better  down  there." 


Sewell    Wheels    Have    Hig    Sales 

Sales  of  Scwell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  De- 
troit, for  first  six  months  of  1920  showed 
an  increase  of  136  per  cent  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1919.  This  increase 
has  been  largely  due  to  a  sales  expansion 
program,  which  was  inaugurated  early 
in  1920,  when  sales  offices  were  opened 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Butte,  Salt  Lake  City,  .Atlanta 
Memphis,  Nashville,  .Akron.  SteuIicnviUe, 
Wheeling  and  New  Orleans. 

.-\  national  account  division  was  recent- 
ly estalilished  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  James  V.  Lyons,  formerly  central 
western  representative  of  the  American 
LaFrance  Fire  Apparatus  Company,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Lyons  has  opened  offices 
in  Chicago. 


Your  Medium 

Iron,  Steel,  Metals, 
Alloys 

Fuel,  Refractories 

Heat   Treating 
Equipment 

Castings,  Forgings, 
Stampings 

Pipe,  Springs,  Wire, 
Screws 

Electrical    Apparatus 
Power  and  Transmission  Eciuipment 

Foundry  Equipment,  Metal-working 
Machinery 

Machine  Tools,  Attachments,  and  Small  Tools 
Factory  Equipment,  and  Mill  Supplies 
Material   Handling  Machinery 
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Press  Conference  Acts  To  Insure  Paper  Supply 


The  distinguished  delegates  to  ihc  Im- 
perial Press  Conference  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Canada,  in  session  August  6,  made  their 
principal  discussion  the  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
take  steps  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
newsprint  paper  for  newspapers  through- 
out the  empire. 

Before  the  resolution  itself  was  taken 
up,  John  Imrie,  representing  the  Cana- 
dian publishers,  and  S.  A.  L.  Dawe,  repre- 
senting the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, were  heard.  The  former  told 
of  the  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  Canada  and  of  the  reasons  for 
the  steadily  increasing  exportation  of  Can- 
adian pulp  and  newsprint  paper  to  the 
United  States  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
prices  of  those  commodities. 


He  contended  that  the  increase  in  prices 
had  no  relation  to  costs  of  production.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  there  might  be 
empire  partnership  in  pulp  and  paper 
production  and  that  the  people  of  other 
British  dominions  might  join  with  Cana- 
dians in  providing  capital  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Dawe  objected  to  the  statement  that 
paper  prices  bore  no  relation  to  costs  of 
production.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Imrie 
that  in  Quebec  there  was  much  material 
available  to  supply  the  British  market 
with  pulp  and  paper  and  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  application  of  British  capital. 
He  suggested  the  formation  of  a  joint 
committee  of  newspaper  proprietors  and 
paper  manufacturers  to  standardize  sizes 


SINCE  it  was  established  in  1855.  The  lion  Age  has 
world's  basic  industrie.s — blast  furnace,  steel  plant, 
world's  basic  industries-blast  furnace,  steel  plant, 
foundry,  machine  shop,  and  metal-working  interests.  It  is 
the  recognized  authority  on  conditions,  prices,  progress,  and 
all  matters  of  general   interest  in   this   great   field. 

Any  complete  list  of  metal-working  industries  will  co- 
incide closely  with  The  Iron  Age  circulation,  which 
covers  a  field  equalled  by  no  other  business  paper.  It 
reaches  a  ti'emendous  world-wide  aggregation  of  buying 
units,  practically  each  subscriber  representing  a  separate 
and  distinct  company,  operating  plants  which  are  excep- 
tional in  size  and  importance,  volume  of  business,  and 
buying  power. 

Advertisements  are  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
the  busy  buyer — grouped  according  to  the  product  adver- 
tised as  well  as  cross-indexed  by  materials  and  manufac- 
turers— ^just  another  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make 
The  Iron  Age  a  dominant  factor  in  the  industrial  field. 
Over  2000  representative  companies  advertise  their  prod- 
ucts and  services  regularly,  making  its  pages  a  veritable 
index  to  American  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  every 
conceivable  requirement  in  the  metal-working  establish- 
ment. 

There  is  an  interesting  booklet  giving  a 
view  of  the  Buying  Units  of  The  Iron  Age 
on    request. 
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The     World's     Greatest    Industrial    Paper 
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239  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
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of  news  print  and  eliminate  waste  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  paper.  The  sug- 
gestion did  not,  however,  meet  with  much 
support  from  Viscount  Burnham,  who 
spoke  for  publishers  of  Great  Britain. 

J.  J.  Knight,  of  Brisbane,  Australia;  Dr. 
T.  W,  Leys,  of  Auckland,  Xew  Zealand, 
and  other  x\ustralasian  delegates  said  they 
had  been  paying  i6o,  £70  and  even  £80  a 
ton  for  newsprint  paper.  Mr.  Knight  com- 
mented upon  ithe  doctrine  of  empire  soli- 
darity which  had  been  preached  in  the 
conference  and  suggested  that  Canadian 
delegates  give  a  practical  manifestation  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  assisting  the 
.Australasian  newspapers  to  secure  reason- 
able supplies  of  paper. 

Dr.  Leys  compared  the  size  of  Cana- 
dian newspapers  to  that  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals of  Xew  Zealand  and  declared  that  the 
latter  had  been  suffering  from  a  real 
shortage  of  newsprint. 

The  addresses  of  the  Australasians  in- 
duced Viscount  Burnham  to  request  the 
paper  manufacturers  to  increase  the  al- 
lotment of  newsprint  for  the  Australasian 
market.  This  request  Mr.  Dawe  prom- 
ised to  lay  before  the  manufacturers'  or- 
ganization. A  number  of  other  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  censorship  of  news, 
postal  rates,  cable  rates,  reduction  of  let- 
ter postage  rates  and  a  scheme  of  travel 
scholarships  for  young  journalists  also 
were  adopted. 


"Denver   Post''   Publishes  Despite  Riot 

Despite  the  damage  done  by  a  mob  of 
street  car  strikers  to  the  plant  of  the 
Denver  Post  on  August  5,  because  the  pa- 
per had  opposed  the  strike,  complete  is- 
sues of  the  Denver  Post  were  printed  on 
its  own  presses  the  next  day,  says  a  tele- 
gram to  E.  S.  Cone,  of  Cone  &  Wood- 
man. While  all  the  furniture  and  man> 
business  records  were  injured,  all  adver- 
tising cuts  and  mats  in  composing  room, 
and  advertising  records,  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  safe,  escaped  destruction. 


Edward  F.  Searles  Dies 

Edward  Francis  Scarles,  part  owner 
of  The  New  York  Globe,  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  in  Methuen,  Mass.  He  was 
born  in  Methuen  in  1841  and  was  the 
son  of  a-  farmer.  When  a  young  man  he 
W'Cnt  to  Boston  and  became  a  furniture 
salesman.    In  1874  he  came  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Searles  married  Mrs.  Frances 
Sherwood  Hopkins  of  Great  Barrington, 
the  widow  of  Mark  Hopkins,  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  women  in  the  country,  in 
1887.  When  she  died  in  1891  Air.  Searles 
inherited  $30,000,000.  In  addition  to  an 
extensive  estate  in  Methuen  he  maintained 
a  large  place  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  and  a  sum- 
mer home  on  Block  Island.  His  art  col- 
lection and  library  housed  at  Methuen  are 
among  the  largest  in  New  England.  His 
most  recent  benefaction  was  a  gift  of  $2,- 
500,000  to  the  L^niversity  of  California.  No 
near  relatives  survive  him. 


Davidson  Joins  "Western  Farmer" 

J.  A.  Da\idson,  who  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  doing  promotion  work  for 
the  Farmer  in  St.  Paul.  Alinn.,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  JVesteni  Farmer, 
Portland,  Ore.,  as  manager  of  the  ad- 
vertisers' service  bureau. 
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Rowland   Agency   Augments   Staff 

Harry  R.  Drummond,  for  the  past  three 
years  with  Editor  and  Publisher,  and  for- 
merly advertising  manager  of  Blooming- 
dale 'Brothers,  New  York,  has  jomed  the 
merchandising  and  copy  department  of 
Rowland  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond has  had  more  than  twenty  years  ex- 
perience in  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing in  many  cities  throughout  the  country. 
In  co-operation  with  Worth  Colwell  and 
Edward  F.  Korbel  and  others  of  the  Row- 
land staff,  he  is  handling  the  campaign  for 
the  $5,000,000  shoe  sale  for  the  Nemours 
Trading    Corporation    in    Grand    Central 

Colwell  and  Korbel,  president  and  vice- 
president,  respectively,  are  known  as  pub- 
licitv  directors  of  the  National  Automobile 
Shows,  Motor  Boat  Shows  and  other  large 
expositions.  ,      n      i      j 

Other  recent  additions  to  the  Rowland 
staff  include  Joseph  .M.  J^lillard,  formerly 
with  Brooklvn  Dailv  Eagle,  New  \ork 
Press  and  Morning  1  elegraph,  and  George 
R.  Hull,  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience specializing  in  export  merchan- 
dising. 

The  agency  recently  moved  to  a  suite  on 
the  tenth  floor  in  Grand  Central  Palace, 
and  additional  space  is  is  now  being  se- 
cured. 


Shoe    Account    With    Barton,    Uurstine 
&   Osborn 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  now  handling  the  account  of  the 
\V.  H.  McElwain  Co.,  Boston  shoe  manu- 
facturer. Magazines  and  business  papers 
will  be  used. 


A    Beautiful    Book   of   Advertising 

Alexander  Brothers  of  Philadelphia 
luive  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  elegant- 
ly designed  and  bound  in  leather,  a  his- 
tory of  their  advertising  during  the  year 
of  iQig.  It  is  the  sixth  volume  recording 
the  company's  advertising,  but  is  the  first 
prepared  as  a  history.  Former  books  were 
issued  as  a  forecast  of  the  coming  year's 
campaign.  Contained  in  the  volume  is  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  direct-by-mail 
advertising.  The  artistic,  monthly  circu- 
lars sent  to  dealers,  monthly  calenders, 
folders,  blotters  and  other  Uterature  make 
a  strikingly  attractive  collection. 


Ajax    Rubber    Sales    Largest    Ever 

Gross  sales  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  the  first  half  of  this  year  were 
greater  in  volume  than  in  any  similar  peri- 
od of  the  company's  history,  exceeding  the 
first  six  months  of  1919  by  about  16  per 
cent  net. 

Horace  De  Lisser,  president,  comment- 
ing on  the  company's  report,  said : 

"Not  only  has  our  gross  business  shown 
a  decided  increase,  but  we  have  earned 
a  sufficient  profit  during  the  first  six 
months  to  provide  the  dividend  for  the  en- 
lire  year  1920,  two  quarterly  payments  of 
which  already  have  been  made.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  substantial  amount  added 
to  our  surplus  account,  which,  as  of  June 
30,  shows  to  be  $3,000,000  after  deduct- 
ing all  dividends  paid  to  date. 

"There  is  every  indication  that  our  busi- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
continue  to  show  an  increase  in  volume 
over  any  previous  year." 


"San  Francisco  Business" 

San  Francisco  Business  is  the  name  of 
a  new  weekly  official  publication  issued  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  has  absorbed  and  superceded  Activities, 
the  former  house  organ  of  the  Chamber. 


George  F.  Burba  Dead 

George  F.  Burba,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  at  one  time 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Cox  and 
editorial  writer  on  the  Dayton  News,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  August  6, 
at  his  home  in  Columbus. 
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Booth     Now     "Phez"'     Vice-President 

Arthur  Booth  has  just  been  made  vice- 
president,  with  direct  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising,  of  the  Phez  Company,  Salem, 
Ore. 

For  seven  years  Mr.  Booth  was  with  the 
Beechnut  Packing  Company  as  sales  and 
advertising  manager.  About  a  year  ago 
he  left  that  position  to  come  West  with 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler,  national 
advertising  agency,  Portland,  Ore. 

It  was  in  this  connection  tliat  Mr.  Booth 
liecame  interested  in  the  Phez  Company 
and  in  his  service  work  he  reorganized  the 
sales  department  of  that  company. 


Why  KELLY 

Export 

THE  successful  exporter  recog- 
nizes that  people  of  other  lands 
have  dififerent  buying  habits  from 
ours.  He  shapes  his  advertising  policy 
to  meet  these  fundamental  differences 
between  American  and  foreign  buyers: 

1  Foreign  buyers  are  more  conservative 
•  In  buying  "Siglit  unseen"  at  great  dis- 
tances, considerable  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  of  the  medium  bearing  the 
sales  message. 


2.\s  larger  areas  mu.it  be  covered,  man- 
•  ufacturers  and  merchants  cannot  main- 
tain a  sufficient  foreign  sales  force  to  make 
frequent   personal   calls. 

3      Therefore,   Iniyers   abroad   must   depend 
•    more    upon    the    printed    word    in   pur- 
chasing  American   products. 

4  And  they  must  do  much  of  their  buy- 
•  ing  by  correspondence  instead  of 
handing  an  order  to  a  frequently  appearing 
salesman. 

5  Foreigners  are  strong  on  precedent  and 
•  tradition.  Once  they  find  a  reliable 
source  of  luiying  information  they  stick 
to  it. 

In  meeting  these  very  vital  points 
Kelly's  Dirertory  of  Merchants,  Man- 
ufacturers and  Shippers  of  the  World  is 
pre-eminent;  as  the  following  facts 
show : 

1  Established  in  1878,  this  publication 
•  has  the  confidence  of  buyers  every- 
where because  of  its  long-standing  high 
character.  Kelly's  has  the  largest  paid 
circulation   of   any   export    publication. 

2  It  is  always  before  the  buyer's  eyes. 
•  It  carries  the  sales  message  more  sure- 
ly and  with  greater  permanence  than  pub- 
lications of  more  frequent  issue. 

3  It  offers  purchasers  the  widest  range 
•  of  information  as  to  where  to  buy. 
In  the  U.  S.  A.  Section  alone  there  are 
over    500    pages    of    descriptive    advertising, 

4     Leading  firms  use  Kelly's  to  secure  in- 
•    formation    as    to   products    and    sources 
of   supply    in    placing    their    orders    by    mail. 

5  The  oldest  and  most  important  houses 
•  throughout  the  world  have  used  this 
publication  as  their  sole  buying  guide  for 
over    thirty    years. 
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$100,000,000    Foreign   Trade    Firm 
Planned 

Plans  for  the  formation  of  a  huge  for- 
eign trade  financing  corporation,  which 
probably  will  be  organized  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Edge  bill,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, are  beginning  to  take  definite  form. 
The  tentative  date  for  its  organization  is 
Jan.  I,  next,  and  the  capitalization  may 
"run  as  high  as  $100,000,000.  John  Mc- 
Hu.gh,  vice-president  of  the  !klechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank,  and  Chairman  of 
the  .\mcrican  Bankers  Association's  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce  and  Marine,  is  ex- 
pected to  become  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of   Directors  of   the   new  corporation. 

Plan  Central  American  Union 

Guatemala  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  planning  the  program  for  the 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Central 
American  countries,  which  is  to  be  held 
on  Sept.  15  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  formation  of  the  Central  American 
Union.  This  union,  it  is  expected,  will 
replace  the  Central  .\merican  Court  of 
Tustice. 


Dominates  the 

Field 

The  name  of  KELLY  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  publication  of  foreign 
directories  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  In  addition  to  the  IVorld 
Directory,  there  are: 


Kfi.i.v's  Post  Office  London  Directory, 
now  in  its  121st  Edition.  The  circulation 
extends  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

Kei.i.y's  Customs  Tariffs  of  the  World, 
the  most  complete  work  ever  published  giv- 
in.t;  the  various  customs  tariffs  in  force 
throughout   the   world. 

Kelly's  Trade  Directories,  covering  the 
Building,  Furniture,  Chemical,  Engineering, 
Leather,  Textile,  Stationery,  Paper,  Print- 
ing, Grocery,  Jewelry,  and  other  industries 
of    England,    Scotland,    Ireland   and    Wales. 

Kelly's  County  and  Town  Directories, 
including  Liverpool,  Manchester.  Birming- 
ham and   others. 


^^'ith  our  offices  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Japan,  South  America, 
Australia,  and  agencies  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  arc  in  a  position  to  serve  our 
advertisers  in  solving  their  foreign 
trade  problems. 

Ask  our  representative  to  call.  Learn 
what  KELLY  can  do  for  vou. 


KELLY    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

HrxRV   H.    Burdick,   Treas.    ami    Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S.AN   FRANCISCO  TOROXTO  CHICAGO 

Hearst  Building  160   Bay    Street  508   So.    Dearborn    St. 
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Remington    Typewriter    Foreign    Busi- 
ness   Strong 

Output  ot  Yost  machines  by  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company  is  being 
pushed  for  the  foreign  trade  at  the  new 
plant  at  Flushing,  where  the  equipment 
formerly  at  the  Bridgeport  plant  has  been 
installed.  In  the  meantime  fore,ign  ship- 
ments of  other  makes  are  being  trucked 
by  auto  from  Ilion  to  the  docks. 

July  output  for  a  while  promised  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
but  shipments  were  badly  delayed  toward 
the  end  of  the  month.  June  sales  to  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium  and  Italy  showed 
an  increase  compared  with  recent  months 
and  July  cables  so  far  as  they  have  ar- 
rived indicate  that  sales  for  that  month 
will  be  somewhat  larger  than  for  June. 

South  American  countries,  especially 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  are  placing  large 
orders  for  typewriters,  and  it  is  expected 
ihat  any  drop  which  may  appear  in  Euro- 
pean demand  will  be  more  than  made  up 
for  by  increases  in  South  American  re- 
quirements. German  typewriter  compa- 
nies, it  is  understood,  have  turned  out  very 
few  machines  since  the  war.  One  com- 
pany which  manufactures  under  a  patent 
controlled  in  the  United  States  reportea 
less  than  1,000  machines  made  during  all 
1919. 

While  typewriter  companies  are  expect- 
ing a  con=;i:i-able  drop  before  long , in  do- 
i.iestic  orders,  many  believe  that  South 
American  demand  will  do  much  to  keep 
our  factories  running  to  capacity. 

General    Cigar    Business    Gains 
$1,162,122 

The  gross  business  of  the  General  Cigar 
Company  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1920,  was  $5,083,072,  an  increase  ot 
$1,462,122  over  the  1919  figure.  Net  earn- 
ings were  $1,814,420  as  compared  wiith  $1,- 
262,761   of  last  year. 

United    Candy    Buys    Factory 

The  United  Retail  Candy  Stores  Com- 
pany has  acquired  the  King  Philip  Choco- 
late" Company  in  East  Twelfth  street,  New- 
York.  This'  gives  it  a  five-story  factory 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery 
for  production  of  chocolate  candies. 

Hard  candies  and  home-made  candies 
will  still  lie  produced  at  the  company's 
Brooklvn  plant.  The  East  Twelfth  street 
factory  will  turn  out  cliocolates,  thus  re- 
lieviing  the  New  Orleans  plant  of  Fuerst 
&  Kraemer,  which  LI  R.  S.  Candy  owns. 
With  the  addition  to  the  Fuerst  &  Kraern- 
er  chain  of  stores  in  the  South  there  will 
be  increased  demands  upon  the  New  Or- 
leans factory.  The  King  Philip  plant  is 
now  in  operation.  This  places  the  com 
pany  in  a  position  to  supply  its  New  Y'ork 
stores  from  a  factory  in  the  imrnediatc 
vicinity  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
hauling  products  from  New  Orleans. 

There  are  now  six  stores  in  operation 
in  New  York  city,  and  another  one  will 
probably  be  added  this  month.  Summer 
months  arc  usually  dull  ones  in  the  candy 
business.  Notwithstanding  the  slowing 
up  on  this  account,  sales  are  said  to  be 
exceeding  expectations. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  stores  in  Philadelphia,  Newark 
and  other  cities. 

"Paper"  Adds  to  Staff 

J.  H.  Hodgkinson  has  joined  the  busi- 
ness staff  of  Paper,  the  production  jour- 
nal of  the  paper  industry.  He  will  act  as 
western  advertising  manager,  but  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  New  York 
office.  
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Better  "Text"  in  Business  Paper  Advertisements 


steady,  Notable  Increase  in  Effectiveness  To 

Be  Found  in  This  Branch   of  Copv-Writing 

By   H:  ARTHUR  ENGLEMAN 


IT  IS  possibly  trite,  yet  neverthe- 
less true  to  state  that  as  advertis- 
ing has  increased  in  volume  it  has  im- 
proxed  almost  correspondingly  in 
C|ualit_\-. 

Guess-work  has  been  considerably 
reduced  if  not  entirely  eliminated 
and  liigher  standards  of  art  work 
and  typographical  arrangement  also 
ha\e  been  attained. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  trade  pa- 
per ad\ertising,  long  sadly  lacking 
in  those  sound  principles  of  construc- 
tion that  we  have  learned  to  associate 
w  ith  other  forms  of  publicity,  gradu- 
ally but  consistently  is  improving  in 
"appeal." 

Compared  even  with  almost  any 
retail  advertising  worthy  of  the  name 
not  so  long  ago,  the  average  trade 
paper  advertisement  was  generally 
poor;  this  the  more  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  so  many  of  our 
trade  magazines  maintain  "Service 
Departments,"  and  have  had  them 
for  years.  Yet,  just  glance  through 
the  tiles  of  any  typical  class  or  trade 
publication,  over  the  last  few  years 
and  note  the  evidences  of  determ- 
ined   effort    toward    improvement. 

THE   "trade"    point    OF    VIEW 

You  will  find  page  upon  page  de- 
voted to  mere  "cards"  or  to  adver- 


tisements with  copy  so  general  and 
\ague  in  appeal  as  to  create  no  deh- 
nite  impression  of  the  concerns  for 
whom  they  are  intended  to  sell  mer- 
chandise. 

"Made  by  exi)ert  workman,"  "The 
Fit  and  Finish  are  unsurpassed," 
"Up  to  the  minute  in  style,"  "Have 
the  touch  that  stamps  their  origin  in 
the  world — centers  of  fashion"— 
these  are  statements  made  collec- 
tively in  just  one  full-page  an- 
nouncement noted. 

Another  full  page  carries  the  fol- 
lowing convincing  (?)  message! 
"For  silk  shirts  that  will  give  your 
customers  lasting  satisfaction,  ask 
your  manufacturer  for  those  shirts 

silk  shirtings.     The 

name is  a  respected  hall  mark 

of  quality  and  distinction  and  an  as- 
surance of  unusual  durability  of  fa- 
bric." 

Even  further  brevity  is  achieved 
by  another  advertiser  who  "sports"  a 
full  page  to  state :  "Clothing  distinct- 
1}  superior — popular  priced.  Worthy 
of  your  consideration.  Its  merits 
proved  by  an  ever-increasing  list  of 
satisfied  customers." 

In  similar  vein  a  competitive  house 
asserts :  "Always  distinguished  for 
style,  these  clothes  are  smarter  than 


EIGHTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Selling  the  Dealers 

ONE  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  mer- 
chandising service  department  of  The  News 
is  to  foster  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  towards  newspaper-advertised  merchan- 
dise. This  work  does  not  show  so  much  until 
the  salesman  gets  out  on  the  firing  line.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Indianapolis  Radius 
is  an  easy  market  to  work. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Nt"  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

t  National  Bank  Bi 


USE       NEWSPAPER       ADVERTISING       ON       A       THREE-YEAR       BASIS 


e\er  before.  The  growth  of  our 
business  is  matched  by  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  character  of  the  product — 
the  personality  of  the  clothes.  Now, 
when  men  are  demandin.g  special 
features  in  their  apparel  is  a  most  op- 
portune time  to  meet  them  with 

clothes.  Give  the  preference  to  the 
sale  of clotlies  and  your  cus- 
tomers will  give  you  the  preference 
upon  anything  you  have  on  sale  in 
your  store." 

With  page  upon  page  of  matter  as 
trite  as  this  it  is  easy  t(j  understand 
why  so  many  concerns  e\en  to-day 
insist  that  advertising  does  not  pay. 

And  the  advertisements  quoted  are 
by  no  means  exceptional.  They  are, 
typical  of  the  average  announcement 
III  be  seen  in  almost  any  trade  publi- 
cation— regardless  of  the  industry  it 
is  intended  to  serve. 

There  is  no  stinting  of  art  work, 
and  the  typography  is  excellent. 
Mainly  in  the  worded  text  does  the 
adxertiser  fail.  This  may  be  due  to 
lack  of  thought  of  what  he  is  aiming 
tor  or  to  the  delegation  of  an  import- 
ant job  of  printe<l  salesmanship  to  a 
mind  not  keen  enough  to  size  up  the 
immense  possibilities.  Or  there  may 
be  a  thousand  other  reasons  with- 
out one  that  excuses  the  fault.  It  is 
safe  to  state  that  the  improvement  in 
trade  paper  advertisements  has  been 
(hie  almost  wholly  to  the  educational 
viork  done  by  the  papers  among  their 
advertisers.  And  this  constitutes  one 
of  the  biggest  sei'vices  the  papers 
hr^ve  been  able  to  deliver. 

Trade  paper  advertising,  properly 
conducted,  can  be  made  to  yield  most 
excellent  returns. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  "pulling 
jiower"  it  is  a  mighty  aid  to  salesmen. 
It  helps  build — and  hold — prestige 
and  good  will  and  acts  as  an  advance 
guard  for  the  house  it  represents. 

SUGGIiSTIXC.     KEIICDIES 

A  trade-paper  announcement,  too, 
provided  it  is  interestingly  construct- 
ed, is  most  apt  to  be  carefully  read, 
as  the  average  business  man  may  be 
counted  upon  to  read  such  a  publi- 
cation more  thoroughly  than  papers 
of  general  appeal. 

There  is  all  the  more  reason,  then, 
why  copy  for  trade  paper  advertise- 
ments be  prepared  with  the  utmost 
thought. 

Such     advertisements     should     be 
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Ljosh 
I  hate  to 
thaijellows 


throw 

hootzlet 


away 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


As  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just 
.  and  the  unjust,  so  does  the 
beautiful  booklet  as  well  as  the  poor, 
uglv  one  sooner  or  later  go  to  the 
waste-paper  baler. 

There  is  no  use  in  perpetuating  the 
silly  myth  that  poorly  printed  catalogs 
are  chucked  into  the  waste  basket  and 
well  printed  ones  cherished  forever. 

The  distinction  is  much  finer  than 
that.  There  is  the  good-looking  book 
let  that  you  just  hate  to  throw  awaj 
— and  don't  for  several  hours  or  weeks. 
Even  before  you  do  get  rid  of  it,  you 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  read  it. 

And  sometimes  a  very  poorly 
printed  booklet  or  catalog  is  so  sensi- 
bly written  that  it  is  saved  in  spite  of 
its  unattractiveness. 

The  difference  between  printing  done 
on  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
and  otherprinting  is  not  conspicuously 
apparent.     Generally  the  results  are: 
A  little  time  saved  in  the  press- 
room oW'ing  to  the  easier  hand- 
ling of  the  standard    quality 
paper,    and    a    little    expense 
saved  for  the  same  reason 


A  better  reproduction  of  prized 
drawings  and  photographs 
A  little  more  legibility  of  type 
A    little    better    folding    and 
binding  "performance" 
And,   as   mentioned    above,   a 
little  longer  average  life  before 
being  laid  aside  or  th  rown  away. 
Always  some  of  these  things,  some- 
times   all   of  these    things,    you    get 
when    you    use    a   Warren    Standard 
Printing     Paper.     About     the     only 
advantage  you   lose  is  the  doubtful 
one  of  driving  a  sharp  bargain  with  a 
printer  whose  help  and  co-operation 
can  be  of  value  to  you. 

Examples  of  the  kind  of  printing 
any  good  printer  or  any  buyer  ot 
printing  may  legitimately  expect  it  a 
Warren  Standard  Printing  Paper  is 
used  may  be  secured  by  writing  us.  or 
by  consulting  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's 
Guide,  or  the  Warren  Service  Library. 
These  books  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
public  libraries  of  our  larger  cities. 
They  are  also  in  the  offices  of  catalog 
printers  and  the  merchants  who  sell 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,   Boston,  Mass 
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built  along  the  same  lines  of  sales 
argument  as  are  used  by  the  con- 
cern's representatives. 

A  salesman  would  book  few  or- 
ders, indeed,  if  he  were  to  use  the 
kind  of  bald  statements  I  have  cited. 
He  could  hardly  interest  an  anxious 
buyer. 

"pointing  up"  sales  consider- 
ations 

W  hat  are  the  big  points  about  anv 
merchandise  that  the  retailer  is  mos't 
mterested  in  ?  .\mong  major  consid- 
erations are: 


The  "repeat"  possibilities. 
The       probably       increased       demand 
(through  advertising). 
The  ease  of  handHng  or  demonstrating, 
the  attractive  package  (if  any), 
ihc  guarantee. 
The  effect  on  other  sales. 
The  attraction   of  a  new  class  of  cus- 
tomers. 

The  dealer  helps  extended. 
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.•^ale,  and  for  a  manufacturer  to  em- 
phasize such  generalities  is  to  miss 
the  real  selling  opportunities. 

After  all,  the  one  big  bet  is  to  em- 
phasize the  doininant  selling  feature 
of  the  goods  offered  for  sale.  Yet 
this  is  so  little  realized! 


If  these  features  are  right  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  mer- 
chandise is  in  other  respects  .satisfac- 
tory. 

Dealers  expect  correct  style  or 
purity  and  other  obvious  merits  in 
any  merchandise  that  is  offered  for 


One  Year  Old  and 
a  Leader 

"As  Managing  Editor  of  the  leading  tech- 
nical paper  specializing  in  this  field  and 
whose  interests  are  to  promote  the  economy 
of  Fuel  Utilization,  we  know  that  you  are 
in  close  touch  with  all  matters  appearing 
upon  this  subject,  and  specializing  in  thit 
hne  we  believe  that  you  are  specially  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  Chairmanship  of  this 
meeting,  which  we  are  now  asking  you 
to  do." 

Quoti'd  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Roth,  Manager  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Exposition,  asking  our  Managing 
Editor  to  accept  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Fuel  Economy  Conference,  which  is  to 
he  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  year's  Exposition. 

This  recognition  hy  an  authority  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  you  should  investigate 


COMBUSTION 


We  have  a  special  opportunity  to  offer 
those  who  begin  their  campaign  with  us  in 
our  (Xtober  number.  This  issue  is  in  course 
of  preparation  now  so  write  immediately  if 
you  desire  big  results  in  the  combustion 
held— the  field  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
big  business.      Big  business   buys  big. 

COMBUSTION 

Combustion   Publishing  Corporation 

475   Tenth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


EMPHASIZING  SALES  FEATURES 

.\lmost  all  goods  have  at  least  one 
feature  worthy  of  emphasis. 

.A  manufacturer  of  a  complete  line 
ol  children's  dresses  featured  in  a  re- 
cent successful  trade  paper  campaign 
the  financial  and  other  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  concentrating  bu\ing 
at  one  source  of  supply. 

"You  get  as  complete  an  assort- 
ment of  styles  and  sizes  as  you  want, 
plus  more  prompt  and  more  certain 
deliveries;  you  save  the  time  of  buy- 
ers and  have  fewer  accounts  to  pay, 
with  less  bookkeeping  as  a  result,"' 
were  points  emphasized. 

These  arguments  were  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  the  offer  of  a 
large  assortment  of  numbers  which 
were  shipped  on  the  open  order  plan' 
with  privilege  of  return  in  cases 
w  here  they  were  unsatisfactory. 

One  of  the  best  selling  gas  irons  in 
the  country  is  featured  as  the  ideal 
;'Ppliance  with  which  gas  companies 
can  increase  the  public  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  gas  for  domestic 
uses  and  how  by  popularizing  other 
aiiphances,  such  as  cookers  and  water 
heaters,  it  will  increase  the  total  con- 
sumption of  gas. 

This  campaign  has  proven  success- 
ful over  a  period  of  five  years  and 
the  iron  is  considered  the  leading  sel- 
ler in  its  field,  although  it  has  as 
yet  never  been  advertised— by  the 
manufacturer  at  least— to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Various  selling  helps,  such  as  cuts, 
folders,  showcards,  etc.,  are  supplied 
for  the  use  locally  of  the  dealer,  but 
that  is  all. 

The  reasons  why  most  trade  paper 
advertising  has  had  to  receive  so 
much  bolstering  up  are  not  difficult  to 
find. 

SOME  OF  THE  FAULTS 

Copy  is  hurriedly  prepared  as  a 
publication  may  be  going  to  press.  It 
IS  written  without  any  definite  plan 
m  mind  and  its  preparation  is  all  too 
often  left  to  some  person  absolutely 
untrained  in  the  preparation  of  copy. 

Vet  the  fundamental  cause  of  so 
much  poor  copy  is  that  the  advertiser 
footing  the  bill  fails  to  appreciate 
the  opportunity  his  publicity  affords. 

He  overlooks  the  fact"  that  his 
trade  paper  advertising  is — or  may 
well  be— the  backbone  of  all  pos- 
sible  future"   consumer  campaigns." 
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Rack  of  the  success  of  all  adver- 
tising (mail  order  excejited )  dealer 
interest  and  dealer  cooperation  are 
lirst  reiiuisites.  It  is  here  that  deal- 
er advertising  of  the  right  kind  plays 
a  vital  part.  For  this  reason  dealer 
advertising  should  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  right  kind  of 
trade  ailvertising  is  a  mighty  p(jtent 
weapon  and  advertisers  should  learn 
tu  realize  this. 

TRE.\TED  AS  AX   INVESTMENT 

\\  hen  properly  conducted,  trade 
paper  advertising  will  invarialdy 
prove  a  handsome  investment. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  is  is 
not  desired  to  utilize  advertising 
agency  service  it  should  prove  dis- 
tinctly worth  while  for  an  adver- 
tiser to  engage  the  services  of  an  in- 
dividual advertising  expert  to  pre- 
pare all  trade  jiaper  copy,  direct-by- 
mail  matter,  dealer  helps,  etc.  It  is 
amp])'  proven  that  such  action  is  ile- 
sirable  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
total  advertising  appropriation  is  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  fact,  the  less  a  man  spends  on 
advertising  the  more  vital  is  it  that 
eyery  nickle  is  spent  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  that  all  waste  be  avoided. 

The  page  rate  in  any  publication  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  filled  with 
good  or  bad  copy,  although,  natural- 
ly, the  better  the  advertising  the 
greater  percentage  of  retvirns  on  the 
investment. 

Many  concerns  regard  their  adver- 
tising problems  as  being  too  complex 
to  entrust  to  an  outside  advertising 
man  or  agency — yet,  because  their 
product  is  ditiferent  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  could  best  be  advertised  by  a 
man  with  a  "fresh" — an  outside  point 
of  view. 

Concerns  who  make  these  state- 
ments, in  all  sincerity,  no  doubt,  arc 
generally  so  "close  to  their  business" 
that  they  invariably  prepare  their  ad- 
vertising copy  from  their  own  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
prospective  customer.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  so  many 
failures  in  trade  paper  advertising. 

Certainly  business  generally  as 
well  as  advertising  profession  would 
benefit  by  developing  advertisers 
whose  appropriations  are  at  present 
possibly  confined  to  trade  paper  pub- 
licity. Trade  paper  advertising  is  the 
backbone,  the  very  foundation  of  all 
future  advertising — and  for  this  rea- 
son should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  care  and  along  the  most  ef- 
ficient lines  possible. 


Business  Is  Good 

[I  inttinucd  fnnii  pui/c  (>  1 

Conversation  drifted  to  future 
business  prospects  and  the  necktie 
man  said  that  his  1920  business 
was  fine  and  that  he  had  noticed  no 
let-up  in  demand,  and  as  far  as 
1 92 1  was  concerned,  he  was  not 
worrying.  The  clothing  man  was 
not  quite  so  optimistic.  All  his 
men  were  not  yet  on  the  road,  so 
he  could  not  judge  from  their  re- 
ports. He  had  received,  however, 
six  cancellations  the  past  week  and 
word  from  several  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers that  they  intended  buying 
very  lightly  for  fall  and  winter. 
Upon  being  questioned  b}-  the  opti- 
mistic necktie  man  he  admitted 
that     the     cancellations     represented 
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a  negligible  amount  so  far  as 
orders  were  concerned,  and  that 
reduction  in  buying  by  several  big 
retailers  simpl_\-  meant  that  they 
were    well    stocked. 

He  agreed  that  reports  from  sev- 
eral hundred  merchants  through- 
out the  country  indicated  that  peo- 
ple were  buying  and  that  business 
generally  was  excellent  and  not 
falling    oft'. 

I  mention  rather  in  detail  these 
conversations,  because  it  shows 
very  well  the  post-war  psychology, 
I  believe,  that  is  affecting  many 
a  business  man,  who,  whether  a 
manufacturer,  a  distributor  or  a 
retailer,  has  the  feeling  that  big 
business  cannot  last — that  demand 
is  going  to  slacken  shortly  and 
very    sudtlenly.       And,    of    course, 


HIT  THE 
TELEPHONE  TRAIL 

Millions  of  people  hit  the  telephone 
trail  daily  for  business  and  pleasure 
needs.  These  people  consult  the  tele- 
phone guide  book  —  our  telephone 
directories — for  information  to  guide 
them  to  their  desired  destinations. 

These  directories  are  placed  within 
easy  reach  at  the  beginning  of  all  tele- 
phone trails  in  New  York  State  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  are  consulted 
by  pleasure  and  business  seeking  peo- 
ple 7,360,000  times  daily. 

Is  your  selling  message  displayed  in 
these  guide  books? 

Rates  are  low 
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NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE    COMPANY 

P.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Jr.,  Sales  Mgr.  Dir.  Advtg. 

1261  Broadway  at  31st  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  Official  130 
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he's  worrying  about  it  to  the  ex- 
tent that  his  mental  attitude  not 
alone  affects  his  own  business,  but 
the  business  of  others,  as  well. 
Apparently  he  agrees  with  the 
philosopher  who  wrote  that  "to  be 
appreciated,  sleep,  happiness  and 
prosperity    must    be    interrupted." 

GOOD     ERA     IS     FORECAST 

The  average  business  man  can 
well  afford  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  opinion  of  bankers,  students 
of  economics,  and  the  country's 
leading  business  men  who  are 
unanimous  in  their  judgement  that 
business   for   19JO  and   1921    will  be 


good.  They  base  their  belief  pri- 
marily upon  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  partly 
upon  business  conditions  that  have 
followed  other  wars  in  this  and 
other    countries. 

In  considering  business  pros- 
pects one  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  general  demand  for  labor 
throughout  the  country.  Statistics 
indicate  that  this  demand  is  hold- 
ing its  own — a  most  favorable 
augury  for  continued  "good  times." 
Other  important  factors  are  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  United 
.States  .*~;upreme  Court  which  will 
ha\e    llieir    impress    uiion    business 
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and  do  much  to  restore  confidence. 
.Such  decisions  help  to  promote 
personal  initiative,  and  initiative 
and  sounil  thinking  are  what  busi- 
ness needs  most  of  all. 

An  analysis  of  the  weariness  on 
the  part  of  some  manufacturers 
reveals  that  distributors  and  deal- 
ers are  still  buying,  often  neces- 
saril)',  on  a  war-time  basis.  A  re- 
tailer, for  instance,  ortlers  four  or 
five  times  his  requirements  for  a 
commodity,  from  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent manufacturers,  figuring  that 
a  partial  all(jtment  from  each  will 
just  about  take  care  of  him.  Dur- 
ing the  war  this  method  would 
lii'ing  him  (Jiily  a  partial  supph'. 
bul  now,  with  changed  conditions, 
he  is  finding  that  in  many  lines 
])ro(luclion  is  catching  up  with  de- 
mand and  when  several  of  the 
manufacturers  supply  him  to  the 
lull  extent  (jf  his  order  he  natural- 
ly becomes  overstocked,  and 
promptly  cancels  all  orders  for  thai 
particulai'  cummodily  as  yet  un- 
shipped. 
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HOW       TO       MERTHAN- 
UISE 

1    little 


The  fact  that  the  big 
retailer  is  learning  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  speculate 
with  merchandise  is  indeed  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  the  times.  It 
does  nut  mean  that  business  is 
going  to  be  slower — rather  it  is 
a  signal  that  'business  will  be 
sounder. 

Admitting  then,  that,  after  all, 
things  are  looking  up,  that  busi- 
ness is  going  to  continue  good,  how 
will  we  propagate  a  renewal  of 
optimism?  The  answer  that  oc- 
<  urs  t(j  me  is  through  publicity,  or 
to  get  down  to  brasser  tacks — 
through    advertising. 

I  will  leave  it  to  an  agressive 
agency  to  develop  the  plan  sug- 
gested  in   the    following   idea  that: 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  us  to 
think  or  talk  of  an  impending 
panic  or  of  hard  times  ahead. 
I'usiness  is  good  now,  and  will 
C(jntinue   to  be  so. 

Sound  and  sensible  reasons  and 
dependable  statistics  and  examples 
should  be  incorporated  in  the 
copy. 

Tlie  Audience :  Address  direct- 
ly the  Consumer,  and  reach  as  ef- 
fectively the  dealer  and  distribu- 
tor. 

The  Sponsors:  Sign  the  adver- 
tisements by  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  basic  products. 

General  Appeal:  "Business  bet- 
ter than  usual,  based  on  careful 
buying   and    sound    selling." 
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n,  Urgilt  Shtr  and   Lralhrr 

riiHi'liini  htuir  in  ihr   K'orW 

Cutler  Publications 
Help  Their  Advertisers 

'llic    spirit     of    the    Associated     Business 

I'apers,   Inc.,  is  "100%  Service — Prompt!}- 

Cii\en." 

'Hie    Cutler    I'ulilications    are    members    of 

tiie  A.  B.  r.  Inc. — in  letter  and  spirit. 

The   Cutler   Publications   are: 

The  Shoe  Retailer  for  the 
Retail  Trade 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  for  the 
Manufacturing  and  Wholesale 
Trade 

El  Reporter  Latino  Americano  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking  Countries 

Cutler   Official  Directories  cover- 
ing the  entire  Industry 

Cutler    Service    consists    of: 

.  /;;  Inquiry  and  Research  Department 

.1  Fnrcii/n  Trade  Bureau 

.hi  .In  and  Copy  Department 

.1  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Dept. 

.1  Motor  Truck  Dept 

.In  Employment  Bureau 

Daily   Hide  Report.^: 

These  arc  all  coats-off  and  slte\ts-up  Bureaus — 
working    swiftly    for    our    advertisers    arid    sub- 
scnihers.     Each  under  an  exipcricnccd  manaser. 
Try    them    out!      ASK    HEADQUARTERS    of 
the  Shoe  and  Leather  field. 
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''Ask 
Headquarters^^ 


These  Agencies 

"Ask  Headquarters" 
and  place  accounts  with  the 

*^Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter'' 


Geo.  Batten  C...,  Inc. 
Benson,    Campbell     &    Sla- 

ten 
Brooks,     Smith    &    French, 

Inc. 
T.  B.  Browne,  Ltd. 
Calkins  &  Holden  Co. 
Dooley  &  Brennan   Co. 
Erwin  &  W'ascy  Co. 
E.  N.  Erickson  Agency 
Eishel-Rucbel-Brown     Adv. 

.\a;cncy 
Albert  Frank  &  Co. 
L.  S.  Goldsmith 
The  Grecnlcaf  Company 
H.  E.  Lesan  .\d\ .  .\Kcnr\- 


Malus  Adv.  Agency 

H.  K.  McCann  Co. 

P.  F.  O'Keefc  Adv.  Agency 

Power,  .\le.\ander  &  Jen- 
kins Co. 

William   H.   Rankin   Co. 

Jos.  Richards  Co.,  Inc. 

Shuman  Adv.  Co. 

F.  P.  Shumway  Co. 

The  Spaf^ord  Co. 

Thietecke  Ad\-.  Agency 

Carl  S.  Von  Poettgen 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood 
Co.,  Inc. 


Our  Agency  Commission  Rate 

and  all  agency  .information  will  be  sent  immediately  uprn 
your  request  for  it. 

There  is  something  to  interest  every  Advertising  Ag-ncy 
in  our  booklet  "Ask  Headquarters"  and  our  other  booklets. 
Your  request  brings  them. 
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prospects. 
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as  an  effective  method. 
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The  Importance  of  Business  Publications linislie  A.   Grav 

Discussion  of  a  group  of  advertising  mediums   which  command 
attention. 

Real  .\dvertising  \'alue  in  a  "Publicity  ScHEME^'-^.l/vr/Zt-  Pearson 
How  the  Boston  \'arnish  Company  merchandised  the  airplane 
delivery  idea. 

Better  Text  in  Business  Advertising H.  Arthur  En,/lenian 

Steady,  notable  increase  in  effectiveness  in   this  branch  of  copy- 
writing. 

Advertising  &  Selling's  Directory  of   Business   Publications 
I  ages 23,  35,  ^7,  ^9, 

This  Club  Gets  Orders  for  its  Members -Irtkiir  Dai'is  ' 

The  "Quarter  Club"  of  Buffalo,  through  applied   cooperation,   en- 
nbles  specialty  men  to  exceed  quotas. 
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We  represent  all  Student 
Publications 

VR  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
vast  student  buying  power  is 
exriresscd  in  various  cnrv- 
ri-hted  publications.  Entitled 
"The  Collegiate  Salesman," 
these  booklets  are  designed  to 
attract  merchandise 
interest  in  student 
towns  and  to  acquaint 
;ers  with  our  unique 
indising  service. 
Copies  will  be  sent  c 
plication. 


Collegiate  Special  Advertising  Agency,  Int. 


503  Fillh  A.rnue.  New  York       Eslablhhed  1913 

Chicago  office  :  i  lo  S.  Waliash  Ave. 


Advertising    Literature 

and    Advertising    Samples 

Wc  solicit  your  accounl. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

206    No.    Front    St..    PHILADELPHIA.    PA 
Write    for   our   p-iper   "  F.\CTS." 


Papir   tor    l.etlerheads 

LETTERS  but  they  can  never  be  be::! 
MAY  BE  unless  they  are  written  on 
BETTER         the    right   kind    of    paper 

BERKSHIRE    TYPEWRITER    PA  PEPS 

A  Buaineaa  Paper  For  Evmry  Buaineta  Vae 

EATON.    CRANE   &    PIKE    COMPANY 
New   York  Pittlfield  Boiton 


Coe-Stapley     Account     With    Batten 

The  advertising  accounl  of  ihe  Coc- 
Slaplcy  Manufacturing  Corporation,  mak- 
ers of  automobile  accessories,  is  now  with 
the  (ijcoise  Hatten  Coinpany  of  New  York. 
E.  W.  Krohliack,  advertisinK  manager  fur 
the  Coe-Stapley  Company,  was  formerly 
with  the  .Vhimiiium  Castings  Compair,-, 
Cleveland,  which  organization  has  discon- 
tinued its  advertising  department  for  the 
present. 

James  Ellis  McClure 

James  Ellis  MoClurc,  of  the  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa..  Rvciiinn  Trihmic,  a  xetcran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  thirty-five  years  ;t 
newspaper  man,  died  on  Monday. 


"  To  make  Better  Letters 
Use  Our  Better  Blotters  " 

Famous  World  .nd  Reliance  Brands 

THE  ALBEMARLE    PAPER    MFG.    CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mailing    Lists 

Mailing   Lists 

Commtrcial,    Automobile,    Investors    ut 
any   classification   wanted 

TRADE   CIRCULAR    ADDRESSING   CO. 
166  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
References:   Agency  Books  or  any  bank  or  busi- 
ness   house    in    Chicago. 

OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
•^  mail  —  Advertising,    Selling,    CoUectingt 

Catalogs,    Booklels,    Circulars,    Letters.    Office 
Systems,  Mone;  SaTUig  Ideas.     Since  191«  Iha 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Adrerliaing 
Association.     6  months  $1.00  ;  1  rear  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18lh  St.,  New  York  Cly 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 


From  Obscurity  to  Prominence 
in  Twelve  Months 


LINES 

JULY 

1919 

OCT. 
1919 

JAN, 

1920 

APR. 

1920 

JULY 

1920 

L1NE5 

29,000 

n 

29,000 

27.000 

27,000 

1 

25,000 

1 

25,000 

23000 

23,000 

21,000 

21,000 

19,000 

19,000 

17,000 

17,000 

|Mi 

15,000 

15,000 

13,000 

13,000 

1 1,000- 

11,000 

9,000 

9,000 

7,000 

\ 

7,000 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

6,2lfc 

8,146 

16,458 

25,372 

28256 

THE   progress   made   in   a   single   year   by 
Arts  &  Decoration  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  modern  publishing. 

The  significance  of  this  growth,  illustrated 
by  the  graph,  best  can  be  shown  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magazine  compared  with  the  lead- 
ers as  shown  in  the  July  classification  made  bv 
Printers'  Ink  as  follows: 


General 

General 

Women's 

Standard  Size 

Flat  S,ze 

Magazines 

Arts  &  Uecoration 

American 

Ladiis  Home  Journal 

Review  of  Reviews 

Red  Book 

Pictorial  Review 

World's  Work 

Cosmopolitan 

Harper's  Bazaar 

Harper's  Magazine 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Woman  s  Home  Companion 

Scribntr's 

Arts&  Decoration 

\\'hile  our  present  lineage  does  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  giants  of  advertising,  it 
is  significant  that  Arts  &  Decoration  has  over- 
taken and  passed  magazines  of  the  highest 
standing  which  enjoy  the  cumulative  benefits 
of  years  of  business  upbuilding. 

1  he  progress  made  shows  that  advertisers 
recognize  the  capacity  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
to  influence  those  who  have  made  America  the 
premier  market  place  for  the  world's  costliest 
and  most  precious  products. 


ARTS   &    DECORATION 

JOSEPH  A.  JUDD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Incorporated 

25  WEST  43rd  STREET       ::         NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Bargain 
in   Circulation 


/r:!^>6. 


^^*>; 


Mr 


The  500  morning  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  have  9.870,942 
circulation  and  a  total  minimum  rate 
of  $27.86  per  line,  according  to  a 
recent  tabulation  of  Justin  F.  Barbovir. 
This  is  cheap  as  compared  with 
magazine  rates,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
extraordinary  value  offered  by  the 
450.000  daily  morning  circulation  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  at  .70  per  line. 

Averaged  together,  the  500  morning 
dailies  sell  circulation  at  the  rate  of 
3543  readers  for  one  cent  per  line. 
The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  on  the 
other  hand,  sells  advertising  on  a  basis 
of  6,440  readers  for  one  cent  per  line. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  now 
has  the  largest  morning 
daily  circulation  in  America 


>-»J/(C 
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The   Chicago    Tribune's 


'^ansa# cft^ oo K  of  facts 
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The  Utah  Copper  Co.  is  capi- 
talized for  $25,000,000. 

Its  total  assets  December  IDJS  n-en 
$90,043,661. 

To  Drccmher  31, 1919,  it  has  paid  $103,175,078 
in  dividends. 

It  has  the  second  largest  developed  orebodi/  in 
tlic  world. 

It  operates  52.87  miles  of  standard-gauge  rail- 
road, 2.61  miles  of  narrow-gauge,  1.57 
miles  of  three-rail  track. 

It  operates  two  reduction  worls,  the  Magna 
plant  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons 
per  day,  and  the  Arthur  plant  having  a 
cajyacity  of  16,000  tons  per  day;  an  im- 
mense compressor  plant  at  the  mine,  a 
water-supply  system,  and  a  leaching- 
plant. 

It  owns  and  operates  the  Bingham  cf'  GarfuJd 
Railroad,  a  stiain  standard-gauge  line 
133  miles  long. 

In  1919  the  monthly  output  of  copper  was 

10,000.000  pounds,   while   23,907   oz. 

gold  and  263,721  oz.  silver  iivre 

produced  as  by-products 


PURCHASING 
POWER 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  subscription 
list  of  the  MINING  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,    illustrated. 

It  indicates  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered  to  its  advertisers. 

Further  details  are  at  vour  service. 


Mining  and  Scientific  Press 

MEMBER    AUDJT    BUREAU  OF    CIRCULATIONS 
MEMBER  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,   Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 

420  MARKET  ST.  630  FISHER  BDC 


NEW  YORK 

3514  WOOLWORTH  BDG. 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  with  the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  include; 

Co,,,/,,,,,,!  0///'v«,  Neiv  Yoi-I:  Citij. 
Kn,ji,,,'i;-infi  I'fpl.,   tSalt  Lat:e  Citii. 
Utali  Copper  Ctiil),  B'mgtiam,   Vtali. 
Magna  Club,   Garfield,   Utati. 
Artliur  Ctnh,    Garfield,   L'tali. 
Altn  CI,,},,  Blnrjlunn,   L'tali. 
]'ir,-l',; .1.,   Gen.  Mgr.,  San  Francisco. 
M,i„,„l,„,l  Dlre,-l„r,  Salt  Lake  Citif. 
<;,',„',';, I  Ma,,,,,/,,-.    S,,Il   l.,,!..'  City. 
Cf,,,',;,/  ,S„j,l.'  M,,„'s.    r„i,„l,„in.    Utah. 
.!»■/.   ,s»/)(.   Mi„,.<,    l;,„iil,iu„,    Utah, 
rlilef  MH„ll„,;i,.-<l.    ,K,h' Latce  Citn. 
Siipt.   M,„i„a  'Mill,   Gaifeld,  Utdli. 
Asst.  .Siipt.    }[„,ina  Milt,    Garfietd,    Ulali. 
Sapt.  LemMnq  'Plant,  Mar/iia,   Utali. 
Siipt.  Arthur  'Mill,   Garfield,    Vtali. 
A^^t.  Siipt.  Arltiiir  Mill,    Gnrfiehl,   Vtati. 
A'd.   Milling  Engineer,  Binyliam,    Utali. 


Highly  Concentrated  City  Circulation 
In  New  Orleans 


The  leading  commercial  center  of 
the  South — the  second  port  of  the 
U.  S.  A  cosmopolitan  city — a  highly 
active  buying  and  selling  market — 
responsive  to  advertising. 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited; — too 
scattered  to  reach  economically.  Concentrate 
on  city  circulation — advertise  in  the  States. 
You  will  get  more  profitable  returns  at  a  lower 
cost. 


Want  more   information? 
We'll    gladly    furnish    it. 


WKITE 


Advertising  DIirector 


New  Orleans 

STATES 


ADVERTISING    ; 

ekiy.      Entered   as    second-class 
15c.    the   copy:    $3    the   year. 


SELLING.    AUGUST    ji.    J920 

matter    October   7,    igi8,  at   the    Post   Office   at   New   York,    N.    Y.,    undc 
Advertising  &   Selling   Co.,    Inc.,   471    Fourth   Avenue,   New    York   City 


Advf.rtising  &•  Sem.inc 


WANTED -A  WELL-BALANCED  RATION 


A  man  may  eat  a  lot  of  perfectly  good  food  without 
being  well  fed,  unless  his  ration  is  properly  balanced. 
Quail  alone  does  not  furnish  a  well-balanced  ration. 
You  need  bread  and  butter,  too. 

The  advertising  columns  of  Successful  Farming  offer 
the  proper  country  balance  to  your  campaign  for  city 
and  town  business. 

We  will  take  an  honest  message  to  more  than  800,000 
farm  families  who  pay  an  annual  fee  for  our  services 
and  believe  in  our  recommendations. 


SUCCESSFUL 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


^IMP> 
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The  National  WeeKly  of  Modem  Merchandising -EstablishGd 


J.  M.  Hopkins,  President: 
H.  B.  Williams,  Vice  Presiden 
William  B.  Curtis,  Treasurer; 


ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  CO.,  Inc 

471    Fourth  Avenue.   New   York,   N.   Y 

Telephone.  Madison  Square  1765 


M.  F.  Duhamel.  Managing  Editor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Associate  Editor; 
George  Roosevelt,  News  Edher. 


30th  Year 


AUGUST  21,  1920 
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"Good  Times"  Are  Up  to  the  Advertising  Men 

In  Common  With  the  Nation's  Banks 
They  Hold  the  Ma<>net  That  Will  Draw 
"Small  Hoards"  to  the  Aid  of  Industry 

By   GEORGE  FRENCH 


T\W\  contlition  of  fjeneral  busi- 
ness, as  the  fall  season  is  about 
to  open,  gives  advertising  interests 
much  concern,  and  advertising  men 
are  studying  the  indications  with 
great  interest.  Trade  in  the  lines  of 
essentials  that  have  seasonal  periods 
is  so  unsettled  that  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  not  at  all  clear. 

Demand  in  many  lines  is  slight,  and 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  unset- 
tled and  follow  very  strictly  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  retailers.  The  re- 
tailers are  in  doubt  about  the  attitude 
of  consumers.  They  are  quite  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  period  of  ex- 
travagance in  personal  buying  may 
be  almost  over,  but  whether  it  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  season  of  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  consumers  is 
the  problem  that  sellers  and  buyer:; 
alike  would  like  to  have  solved. 

There  are  indications  that  we  may 
be  on  the  \erge  of  a  season  of  thrif 
on  the  part  of  wage  earners  and  sal- 
aried people  that  may  more  than  bal- 
ance the  period  of  extravagance  that 
followed  the  war.  Many  things  suj) 
port  this  view.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  money  in  depositories  from  which 
the  large  amounts  needed  in  industry 
are  drawn- 

The  banks  are  making  plans  to  in- 
duce people  with  small  margins  of 
money  to  dejxisit  it  with  them,  and 
the  opportunities  for  profit  for  the 
small  investors  are  so  many  and  so 
alluring  that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  a 
large  buying  of  stable  securities  that 
are  ofifered  in  small  units.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  put  in  a  position, 
by  the  new  rates  for  freight  and  pas- 
senger service,  to  assure  investors 
generous  dividends  on  securities  they 
already  are  planning  to  issue.  Tt  is 
practicable  for  the  possessor  of  even 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  bu\- 


Meeting  and  Defeating  a 
Business  Slump 

'~r^liE    suggestions    herein    offered    pre- 

J       sent   (I    ■H'ay    to    meet   and    o-t'ereonie 

U'hat,    to    some    business    men.    look 

like    conditions   unfavorable   to   American 

trade. 

A  prominent  New  York  financier,  after 
reading  a  proof  of  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticle, said:  "Mr.  French  has  stated  the 
case  clearly.  Banks  already  are  taking 
steps  to  meet  some  of  the  impending  con- 
sequences of  a  reaction  from  the  over- 
spending of  recent  yea.rs." 

The  idea  set  forth  is  that  conimnnity 
banking  interests  icould  find  it  desirable 
and  helpful  to  get  together  in  an  adver- 
tising effort  and  that,  if  this  icere  done 
generally,  very  beneficial  effects  tvould  be 
conferred  upon  American  business. 

The  Editor. 


bonds  of  undoubted  safety  that  pay 
high  interest  rates.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fashion  to  invest  small  sums  of 
money  in  good  bonds  is  coming  in. 

"spenders"   in   THE   MINORITY 

For  two  or  three  years  people  have 
been  habituating  themselves  to  econ- 
omy and  denying  themselves  luxuries 
and  necessities.  This  despite  the  spec- 
tacular era  of  lavish  spending  that 
has  been  going  on.  The  spenders 
were  a  small  minority,  while  the 
great  majority  of  jieople  of  moderate 
means  were  all  the  time  conserving 
their  resources.  The  buying  of  Lib- 
erty bonds  created  and  intrenched  a 
habit  of  saving,  which  has  spread 
widely  and  rapidly,  despite  all  sur- 
face indications  to  the  contraiw. 

Men  and  women  have  learned  to 
wear  out  their  clothing,  to  turn  their 
gowns  and  coats  and  get  loo  pe'' 
cent  of  service  out  of  them.  Men  are 
this  season  planning  to  have  two  or 
three  suits  turned  rather  than  buv 
one  new  one,  for  the  fall  and  winter 


that  are  coming.  Women  are  mak- 
ing their  own  clothes  who  have  al- 
most forgotten  that  such  an  art  as 
needlework  exists.  Men  will  get  out 
last  winter's  derby,  have  it  cleaned 
and  a  new  sweatband  and  ribbon  put 
on  it,  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  perhaps, 
and  save  the  $io  a  new  one  would 
cost. 

These  tentlencies  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  and  in  personal  econ 
omy  have  created  a  situation  that  is 
of  great  importance  to  advertising  in- 
terests, especially  to  advertising  med- 
iums and  agencies,  the  two  greatest 
creative  agencies  in  the  advertising 
field.  What  are  they  going  to  do  to 
maintain  the  level  of  advertising 
business?  Broadly  speaking,  there  is 
but  one  thing  for  them  to  do — or 
rather  there  is  but  one  attitude  for 
them  to  assume:  They  must  demon- 
strate to  business  how  advertising 
may  be  employed  to  ameliorate  the 
tense  condition  that  seems  to  threaten 
all  business.  What  is  the  wise  policv 
for  them  to  adopt,  to  put  ad\ertis- 
ing  into  the  crisis  in  that  manner 
which  will  best  serve  all  interests? 

"reason     why"    ADVERTISING 

It  manifestly  is  futile  merely  to 
urge  that  advertising  be  persisted  in 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading 
people  to  buy,  without  giving  the  best 
of  reasons  for  such  a  policy.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  dissuade  the  man  who 
has  just  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
suit  turned,  bv  a  skilful  tailor,  is  jusl 
about  as  serviceable  and  good  in  all 
ways  as  a  new  suit,  or  to  get  him  to 
blink  the  fact  that  the  new  suit  ^vill 
cost  him  $50  to  $100  while  turning 
the  worn  suit  will  cost  less  than  $20. 
He  will  argue  that  he  can  provide 
himself  with  three  suits  that  are  vir- 
tually new  for  the  price  of  one  that 
is  actually  new.     Obviously,  it  is  not 
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good  business  for  advertising  men  to 
urge  clothiers  to  advertise  lavishly  in 
the  hope  of  changing  the  program  of 
the  men  intent  upon  economy  in 
clothes.  And  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails in  other  lines  of  supplies,  not- 
ably in  household  supplies,  in  wo- 
men's wear,  in  furnishings,  etc- 

Advertising  men  have  got  to  stand 
and  see  the  great  streams  of  money 
go  into  enterprise.  Immense  sums  are 
needed  to  perfect  the  railroad  sys- 
tems. The  amounts  already  named 
make  up  but  a  small  proportion  of 
what  must  be  had  to  make  the  rail- 
roads able  to  take  care  of  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country.  Great 
sums  of  money  are  going  into  ship- 
ping projects,  into  manufacturing, 
into  development  of  power  schemes, 
and  into  many  other  fundamental  en- 
terprises. This  money  has  got  to  be 
contributed  by  earners.  There  is  no 
other  source  from  which  it  can  be 
had.  Add  the  almost  unthinkable 
sums  that  the  government  must  have 
for  years  to  come  to  liquidate  the 
war  debt  and  assist  the  countries  of 
the  world  to  get  themselves  into  a 
condition  that  assures  even  continued 
life.  The  total  cannot  even  be  specu- 
latively stated,  it  is  .so  vast. 

ABSORPTION    WILL    CONTINUE 

This  absorption  of  the  money  of 
the  country  will  go  on.  It  cannot 
be  stopped  or  checked.  It  diverts 
money  from  trade.  It  reduces  the 
gross  that  can  be  devoted  to  advertis- 
ing. Retail  business  has  been  forced 
to  originate  new  methods  to  super- 
cede the  old  ones.  Banks  cannot 
carry  the  retailers,  and  they  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  stocks  to  get 
money  to  pay  debts.  They  have  not 
got  money  to  buy  large  stocks,  and 
they  cannot  get  it.  Advertising  is  to 
be  switched  off  its  usual  course.  It 
has  got  to  discover  how  it  can  help 
on  in  the  w-ay  business  has  got  to  go. 

One  great  fact  is  self  evident :  The 
potential  resources  of  the  country,  in 
the  form  of  free  capital,  have  not 
yet  been  developed.  While  it  almost 
dazes  one  to  contemplate  the  flowing 
this  way  and  that  of  the  tremendous 
stream  of  money,  close  observers 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  country,  not  now  employed  at  all, 
lo  handle  the  situation  as  it  exists, 
and  as  it  is  certain  to  develop,  with- 
out crippling  business  in  the  manner 
it  is  now  being  crippled.  If  even  50 
per  cent  of  the  money  that  is  now  ab- 
solutely idle  could  be  diverted  into 
the  banks,  where  it  would  be  added 
together  into  great  sums,  there  would 
be  more  money  available  than  could 
profitably  be  at  once  employed. 

While  sober-minded  people  have 
been  scandalized  b\'  the  crass  exhibi- 


tions of  profligate  spending  that 
have  been  going  on,  other  cool 
headed  people  have  all  the  time 
recognized  the  fact  that  for  every 
foolish  spender  there  are  a  score, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred,  who  have 
held  on  to  their  surplus  money, 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of 
these  wise  ones  were  really 
foolish,  because  they  literally  are 
holding  on  to  their  money.  They 
have  not  deposited  it,  or  made  any 
other  useful  disposition  of  it.  .So  far 
as  the  countiy  is  concerned,  the  man 
who  holds  on  to  his  money  is  no 
more  useful  than  the  man  who  wastes 
it  in  riotous  buying.  He  is,  in  fact, 
less  useful,  for  the  spender  at  least 
puts  his  money  into  circulation,  and 
the  man  who  simply  keeps  his  money 
— the  bills  of  various  denominations 
that  represent  his  surplus  earnings 
above  his  living  expenses — is  all  the 
time  robbing  himself,  not  only  of  the 
interest  his  money  would  earn  him 
if  properly  saved  or  invested,  but  of 
that  opportunity  to  help  business  in 
general  which  is  the  spur  and  stimu- 
lus of  the  wise  saver  of  money. 

POINTING  TO  THE  REMEDY 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  some 
means  must  be  devised  to  bring  from 
their  hiding  places  the  small  sums 
of  money  that  people  falsely  think 
they  are  saving  and  convert  them  in- 
to large  aggregations  of  capital  to 
offset  the  great  drain  upon  free  capi- 
tal that  has  been  going  on.  To  do 
this  is  the  duty  of — somebody.  Who  ? 
It  has  been — is  being — put  up  to  the 
banks.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
banks,  of  themselves,  cannot  do  it. 
They  do  not  attract  small  sums  of 
money.  Man}-  of  them  do  not  desire 
to  receive  small  deposits.  They  are 
not  fitted  to  use  them.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  banks  must  enact  a  sec- 
ondary part  in  the  actual  work  of 
getting  the  free  money  in  the  country 
into  active  use ;  but  that  thev  must 
originate  and  stand  back  of  any  effec- 
tive work  in  that  line  is  as  manifest. 

The  answer  is,  Advertising.  Ad- 
vertising, of  the  right  sort  and  done 
in  the  right  way,  would  bring  from 
their  hiding  places  great  numbers  of 
those  small  hoards  v^-e  believe  to  be 
in  existence,  and  swell  a  total  of  new 
money  for  legitimate  enterprise  and 
trade  that  would  suffice  to  relieve 
the  pre^■ailing  drought  and  make  it 
possible  to  do  business  on  a  safe  and 
reasonable  basis  again.  To  persuade 
banking  authorities  that  a  carefully 
thought  out  campaign  of  advertising 
to  convince  men  that  the  best  use 
the}'  can  make  of  the  small  accumu- 
lations they  may  have  saved  is  to 
put  them  in  the  bank,  and  take  the 
interest  thev  would  there  earn,  maA' 


not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

It  is  not  wise  simpl}'  to  plead  with 
banks  to  do  this.  A  specific  plan 
must  be  presented,  and  urged.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  well 
thought  out  plan  for  the  bankers,  to 
prepare  them  to  welcome  the  modest 
savings  when  they  are  offered.  The\- 
are  not  likely  to  flow  into  the  banks 
that  operate  in  marble  palaces,  and 
have  the  marble  ideas  of  personal 
contact-  The  men  with  the  small 
rolls  of  bills  must  also  be  advised 
about  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
their  cash.  They  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  accept  bank  interest,  after 
their  balance  mounts  to  $500  or 
$1,000.  Then  they  should  be  advised 
to  buy  some  good  bond  or  stock  that 
would  }ield  them  larger  dividentls. 
Now  the  limit  of  safety  has  risen  to 
8  per  cent  or  higher,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  perfectly  safe  securities 
may  be  had  for  a  long  time  that  will 
yield  at  least  as  much  as  7  per  cent. 

There  is  here  one  field  of  work  for 
advertising  men  that  is  ripe  for  the 
harvest.  It  needs  cooperative  work. 
One  man  cannot  well  work  it.  Some 
association  of  advertising  men  max- 
well consider  making  a  study  of  it 
and  formulating  a  plan.  There  is  aTi 
opportunity  in  this  field,  and  in  oth- 
ers that  will  occur  to  live  advert;  1 
men,  which  promises  great  things  in 
the  way  of  assistance  to  business  and 
to  individuals  who  wish  to  practice 
productive  thrift  but  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it. 

UP   TO   THE   ADVERTISING    MEN 

It  will  occur  to  almost  every 
thoughtful  advertising  man  that  this 
also  is  an  opportunity  to  enforce  the 
sound  advertising  doctrine  that  times 
of  dull  business  should  be  times  of 
intense  advertising.  That  theor\-  is 
perfectly  sound,  and  is  always  in  the 
minds  and  practice  of  progressive  ad- 
vertising men.  It  should  be  pushed 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  wisdom  at 
this  time,  and  the  faith  that  it  is 
sound  business  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  slackened.  But  that  theory 
is  well  understood,  and  needs  no  ad- 
vocacy at  all.  Other  policies  for 
keeping  advertising  vital  in  business 
despite  adverse  conditions  are  per- 
fectly understood  and  persistenth' 
pushed.  This  idea  of  getting  the 
banks  to  make  a  well  planned,  coop- 
erative, forceful,  and  practical  effort 
to  get  the  stagnant  mone\-  of  the 
country  into  circulation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  and  the  gen- 
eral business  public,  has  not  per- 
haps been  given  the  earnest  con- 
sideration its  importance  seems  to 
warrant. 
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How  the  Pittsbuis  Water  Heater  Company 

Is  I  sins  "Direct  Mail"  to  Stimulate  Dealer 

Cooperation    As    Well    As    Consumer    Sales 
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TIIliRI'".  are  advertisers  who 
carry  on  national  periodical 
campaigns.  There  are  advertisers 
who  carry  on  localized  newspaper 
campaigns.  There  are  advertisers 
who  carry  on  direct-mail  campaigns. 
There  are  advertisers  who  carry  on 
all  three  types  of  campaign  at  differ- 
ent times.  There  are  some  advertis- 
ers who  carry  on  all  three  types  at 
once.  But  there  are  few  enough  ad- 
vertisers who,  carrying  on  all  three 
types  at  once,  see  them  as  three  sides 
of  a  single  campaign  and  make  them 
interlocking  and  interdependent.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  answer  to  why  very 
few  direct-mail  campaigns  are  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  one  the  Pittsburg 
Water  Heater  Company  is  carrying 
on  this  year. 

WH.A.T   THE   PRODUCT   IS 

The  Pittsburg  Water  Heater 
Comjiany  manufactures  copper  coil 
gas  water  heaters.  Its  factory  and 
general  offices  are  at  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
It  makes  and  sells  a  type  of  small 
copper  coil  gas  heater  which  operates 
so  that  when  you  open  a  faucet  any- 
where in  your  home  gas  is  automa- 
tically released  to  its  burners  and  ig- 
nited from  a  tiny  perpetually-buming 
pilot  light  giving  you  water  heated 
instantly  as  it  flows.  When  you  close 
the  faucet  the  water  flow  stops,  the 
gas  flow  stops,  the  heating  process 
stops,  and  the  little  pilot  light,  burn- 
ing at  a  few  cents  expense  a  month, 
resumes  its  guard  duty  ready  to  serve 
you  again  the  next  time  you  open  the 
faucet.  Thanks  to  the  company's  ex- 
tensive national  advertising  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  work  of  the  Pittsburg 
heater  is  pretty  well  understood 
everywhere. 

But  national  advertising  is  not  re- 
lied upon  alone  to  sell  the  heater,  nor 
is  the  usual  local  newspaper  adver- 
tising encouraged  by  the  stock  dealer 
electro  service  considered  a  sufficient 
adjunct  to  the  national  advertising. 

Several  years  ago  the  company  em- 
barked ujion  a  sxstem  of  direct-mail 
campaigns.  Now,  manufacturers  em- 
bark on  direct-mail  campaigns  for 
various  reasons ;  some  as  a  last,  for- 
lorn hope  to  put  over  an  unsuccess- 
ful product ;  some  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  a  new  advertising  man- 
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Typical    "Reason-Why"    Copy    Employed    to 
Carry    Out     the    Direct    Mail     Campaign 

ufacturer  has  weakness  for  "direct- 
mail"  ;  some  because  a  competitor  is 
doing  it ;  and  some  because  most  ad- 
\ertisers  do  it  as  a  final  touch  to  the 
sales  scheme.  The  Pittsburg  ^Vater 
Heater  Company  did  not  find  any  of 
those  reasons  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  expenditure  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  in  direct-mail  selling. 
It  did  not  even  consider  that  it  was 
making  a  sufficient  demand  on  "di- 
rect-mail" in  requiring  it  to  sell  more 
water  heaters. 

It  expected  the  direct-mail  cam- 
paign laid  out  to  sell  more  heaters,  of 
course,  but  it  insisted  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  attract  dealer  and 
consumer  attention  to  its  national  ad- 
vertising, that  it  result  in  increased 
dealer  newspaper  advertising,  that  it 
win  the  good  will  of  the  dealer  and 
that  it  deliver  the  final,  telling  blow 
to  drive  home  the  entire  sales  plan 
of  the  year. 

Which  is  exactly  what  it  is  doing. 
Perhaps  we  should  say  "what  they 
are  doing."  In  one  month  this  sum- 
mer eighty  distinct  campaigns  were 
carried  on  for  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Each  campaign 
is  visualized  as  an  entity  and  direct- 
ed from  the  territorial  branch  office 
whence  comes  the  order  for  it — sent 


through  on  a  formal  order  sheet  giv- 
ing proposed  mailing  dates  and  ac- 
companied by  a  list  of  prospects.  In- 
cidentally, care  is  taken  not  to  cir- 
cularize more  names  than  the  dealer 
can  call  upon  during  the  campaign. 
These  campaigns  are  carried  on  in 
the  dealer's  name. 

The  first  step  after  the  receipt  of 
the  order  is  the  cutting  of  addresso- 
graph  stencils,  which  is  done  in  the 
home  office.  The  mailing  pieces  used 
are  prepared  on  a  Multi-color  ma- 
chine, which  prints  in  the  name  of 
the  local  gas  company  or  plumber  as 
the  head  of  the  letter,  the  date,  the 
body  of  the  letter  and  the  local  man- 
ager's fac-simile  signature  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  all  done  in  one  opera- 
tion. The  pieces  are  then  mailed  to 
the  dealer  and  sent  out  by  him, 
postage   paid   by   the   company. 

THE  MAILING  PIECES 

There  are  three  mailing  pieces  to 
this  campaign.  The  first  is  a  four- 
page  piece,  7x10  inches,  the  front 
page  of  which  is  a  letter  to  the  pros- 
pect, addressed  by  name  and  resi- 
dence, calling  his  attention  in  a 
chatty  informal  way  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Pittsburg  water 
heater  provides.  This  is  printed  to 
resemble  very  closely  a  personally 
type-written  letter.  The  second  page 
shows  two  views  of  the  heater,  one 
with  only  the  pilot  light  burning  be- 
fore the  water  is  turned  on  and  the 
second  with  the  flames  sweeping  up 
around  the  coils  and  heating  the 
water  as  the  faucet  is  opened.  Red 
arrows  run  from  the  fire  boxes  of 
each  heater  to  panels  of  print  in 
which  the  action  "before"  and  "af- 
ter" is  briefly  explained.  The  third 
page,  reproduced  in  the  small  cut  ac- 
companying this  article  is  frankly 
advertising  copy.  The  text  explains 
the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the 
heater.  The  back  page  is  blank.  A 
red  line  page  border  adds  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  piece. 

With  this  letter  is  enclosed  a  book- 
let, called  "The  Well  Managed 
Home,"  which,  with  pictures  ancf 
text,  tells  the  story  of  the  service 
that  the  Pittsburg  can  render  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  little  house- 
hold tasks  that  demand  the  provision 
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of  an  immediate,  adequate  supply  of 
hot  water.  The  appeal  is  chiefly  to 
the  mistress  of  the  home,  who  has 
most  reason  to  appreciate  the  con- 
venience the  Pittsburg  affords,  and 
so  care  is  taken  to  avoid  technical 
language  and  to  stress  the  sim|)licity 
of  the  heating  process.  The  house- 
wife is  told  to  "make  it  a  point  to  see 
a  demonstration  of.  the  Pittsburg 
Water  Heater  just  as  it  would  be  in 
your  own  home."  An  inquiry  card 
asking  a  dealer's  representative  to 
call  is  enclosed  with  this  piece. 

TALKING  TO  THE  PROSPECT 

The  second  mailing  piece  is  simjily 
a  7x4  inch  folder  printed  in  orange 
and  black  on  heavy  brown  antique 
stock  appealing  to  householder  and 
housewife  and  featuring  in  illustra- 
tion and  text  the  three  sales  slogans: 
"It  lights  itself,"  "Hot  water  at  the 
turn  of  the  faucet,"  and  "When  the 
water  flows,  the  gas  comes  on — no 
worry,  no  wait."  The  inquiry  card 
with  this  piece,  addressed  to  the  local 
dealer,  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
proper  size  heater  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  faucets  to  be  used  by  a 
certain  number  of  people  in  the  fam- 
ily, as  specified  by  the  prospect. 

The  third  mailing  piece  is  another 
7x10  inch  letter  similar  to  the  first, 
designed  to  get  action  now  that  the 
prospect  has  been  introduced  to  the 
"Pittsburg"  and  requesting  her — the 
prospect  is  quite  properly  visualized 
as  "her" — to  call  at  the  dealer's  ofifice 
for  a  demonstration  "today."  The 
inside  pages  of  the  letter  show  the 
two-page  spread  reproduced  in  the 
large  cut  with  this  article  explaining 
"What  the  'Pittsburg'  Really  Means 
to  You,"     .\n  inclosed  reply  card  re- 


quests prices  on  a  heater  adequate  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  a  family,  the 
size  of  which  is  specified  by  the  pros- 
l>ect. 

These  three  mailing  ])ieces  are  sent 
out — from  the  local  dealer's  office, 
remember — at  intervals  of  seven 
days.  In  the  fourth  week,  he  holds 
a  demonstration  of  Pittsburg  Water 
Heaters  in  his  store.  Advance  notices 
of  the  dates  of  the  demonstration 
have  been  previously  sent  to  his  al- 
ready interested  prospect  list  on 
l)rinte<l  cards  mailed  from  the  home 
office  of  the  company  at  Pittsburgh. 

After  having  read  so  far  you  will 
probably  say ;  "Of  course,  it's  a 
mighty  well-planned  campaign,  per- 
haps better  than  nine  out  of  ten  cam- 
paigns, but  unless  it  has  some  unusual 
>ui)plementary  feature,  it  does  not 
differ  greatly,  except  possibly  in  the 
degree  of  the  company's  generosity 
of  cooperation,  from  nine  out  of  ten 
direct-mail  campaigns." 

That's  just  it.  There  are  supple- 
mentary features. 

"follow-up" 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  more 
company  cooperation  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  devising,  and  expre?  - 
ing  of  mailing  pieces  and  the  pay- 
ment of  postage  on  the  same.  For  ex- 
ai'^ple,  some  time  in  advance  of  the 
demonstration  week  a  Pittsburgh 
Water  Heater  Company  salesman 
comes  to  town  with  a  complete  list 
of  the  names  circularized  entered 
on  3x5  inch  cards.  These  cards  are 
sorted  out  in  districts  or  territories 
and  given  to  the  local  dealer's  sales- 
men. After  they  have  called  on  the 
prospects  and  made  a  report  on  the 
cards,  the  company's  salesmen  per- 


sonally calls  on  those  who  look- 
promising.  Many  sales  are  thus 
made  immediately.  At  the  same 
time  the  dealer's  campaign  is  being 
strongl}-  backed  up  b}'  window 
displays,  car  cards,  booklets,  fold- 
ers, catalogues,  moving  picture 
slides,  etc.  An  important  feature 
of  this  supplementary  publicit}'  is 
the  display  of  national  advertis- 
ing i)i-oofs  in  the  dealer's  window 
lo  tie  up  the  local  campaign  with 
the  big  national  campaign  which 
is  reaching  more  than  20,000,000 
people  a  month  through  the  gen- 
eral  periodicals. 

Another  supplementary  feature  is 
the  extensive  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
\ertising  to  support  the  campaign. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  local  dealer, 
and  to  this  extent  the  manufactur- 
ing company  insists  that  he  have  a 
monetary  interest  in  the  campaign. 
His  cooperation,  in  addition  to  tlie 
mere  mechanical  work  of  seeing  that 
the  mailing  pieces  provided  are  re- 
leased on  the  correct  dates,  arranging 
the  demonstration  in  the  fourth  week 
of  the  campaign  and  following  up  the 
sales  leads  given  him,  lies  in  running 
this  local  newspaper  space,  amount 
not  specified  or  limited,  while  the 
campaign  is  on.  Cuts  and  text  mat- 
ter may  be  obtained,  if  he  wishes, 
from  the  Pittsburg  offices.  In  the 
one  instance  where  local  condition;. 
have  "unsold"  the  dealer  on  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising  he  is 
asked  to  substitute,  for  this  coopera- 
tion, payment  of  postage  on  the  cam- 
paign, winch  amounts  to  six  cents 
a  name. 

ADVICE  TO   THE  DEALER 

Some  admonitions  to  the  dealer 
ranged  under  the  head  of  "How  to 
Conduct  a  Campaign"  in  the  dealer 
book  explaining  the  campaign  and 
sent  out  by  the  Pittsburg  Company 
will  prove  interesting  to  readers.  In 
addressing  the  dealers,  H.  G.  Ment- 
zer,  advertising  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, who  gets  the  creelit  for  this  big 
selling  idea,  writes : 

Do  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
you  will  take  advantage  of  this  puhlicity 
— hunt  up  an  old  list  of  prospects  and 
after  the  campaign  is  arranged,  sit  back 
and  wait  for  results.  They  will  not  come. 
A  campaign  should  not  be  started  without 
careful  deliberation.  .  .  .  The  chances  of 
failure  should  be  and  can  be  eliminated 
by  careful  preparation. 

The  most  essential  feature  that  enters 
into  the  preparation  of  a  campaign  is,  of 
course,  the  list  of  prospects  to  be  circu- 
larised. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
■■ure  names  of  people  who  own  their 
homes  and  are  in  a  posi»H>n  to  purchase  a 
Pill.siiurgh  Water  Heater.  Do  not  try  to 
compile  lists  from  a  telephone  book  or 
dircLlory,  unless  you  are  absolutely  sure 
(Coiifiiiued  on  page  42) 
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SUCCESSFUL  business  men  have 
methodical  minds.  It  is  their 
custom  to  chart  their  expenditures 
on  a  percentage  basis,  arbitrarily 
go\ei-ning  their  business  in  a  way 
calculated  to  move  the  various  per- 
centages up  or  down,  so  as  to  make 
the  final  percentage  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  profit  column  yield  the 
greatest  cash  returns. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
such  men  find  themselves  striving 
most  strenuously  for  a  percentage 
basis  on  which  to  fix  their  advertis- 
ing appropriations  in  advance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  advertisers  are 
striving  for  such  a  basis,  but  the 
number  who  hjve  reached  it  is  far 
less  than  the  number  of  those  who 
gliby  talk  about  the  "percentage  of 
sales  spent  in  advertising"  in  their 
particular  business  or  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  to  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  gross  sales 
given  over  to  advertising  for  a  given 
period  after  that  period  has  terminat- 
ed, than  it  is  to  forecast  a  similar 
percentage  for  a  period  yet  to  com- 
mence. 

FINDING    THE    ANSWER 

It  is  because  so  few  men  take  this 
difference  into  consideration  when 
attempting  to  set  the  size  of  their 
own  appropriations  that  they  are  be- 
wildered by  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  others  seem  to  arrive  at  h 
basis  for  forecasting  advertising  ex- 
penditures. 

Such  men  can  be  pardoned  for 
asking  whether,  after  all,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  percentage  basis 
for  forecasting  advertising  appro- 
priations. 

Let  us  ask  the  question  with  them 
and  proceed  to  try  to  find  the  answer. 

It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  seek  our 
solution  in  the  mass  of  figures  com- 
paratively eas)-  to  collect  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  W'hile  many 
advertisers  are  loath  to  divulge  the 
:  mount  of  their  total  sales,  together 
with  the  size  of  their  advertising  ap- 
propriations for  a  given  period,  and 
some  even  refuse  to  publish  the  per 
cent  of  gross  sales  invested  in  adver- 
tising, enough  information  of  this 
character  is  available  to  guide  us  to 
a  conclusion. 

After  all,  if  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
what  percentage  of  gross  sales  others 


71  yrAXY  advertisers  have  the  judg- 
JyJ  iiicnt,  born  of  long  experiencce,  to 
enable  them  to  employ  just  the 
right  amount  of  advertising.  Others  over- 
step, through  inexperience  and  detract 
from  yearly  profits  to  an  unnecessary 
extreme.  And  still  others,  more  timid  or 
more  hopeful  of  the  carrying  power  of 
their  advertising,  devote  less  than  they 
should  with  the  result  that  very  often 
their  adz'ertising  fails  to  scratch  the  mar- 
ket's surface. 

If  this  article  dues  not  tell  you  what 
your  appropriation  should  be,  it,  neverthe- 
less, does  give  readers  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  a  general  ivorking  idea  which 
should  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  timt 
end.  The  Editor. 


employ  for  advertising,  we  may  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  spend. 

But  before  we  reach  that  step  in 
our  investigation  there  are  certain 
questions   we  are   forced  to  answer. 

First  of  all — what  is  an  advertising 
appropriation?  Is  it  all  the  money 
used  by  the  ad\ertising  department, 
or  just  the  cost  of  the  space  ?  In  case 
it  is  all,  just  what  does  that  term 
mean — does  it  mean  the  salaries  of 
the  mailing  clerks  and  the  rent  on 
the  space  occupied  by  the  advertis- 
ing department ;  the  depreciation  on 
the  furniture  and  fixtvires  in  that  de- 
partment and  a  lot  of  other  similar 
items  ? 

Manifestly,  unless  all  advertisers 
who  give  us  their  figures  compute 
them  in  the  same  manner,  then  at 
the  outset  this  whole  question  of  per- 
centages becomes  a  fallacy.  For  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  2  per  cent  of 
the  man  who  includes  the  cost  of  the 
space  may  exceed  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  the  5  per  cent  of  the  man 
whose  figures  include  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  ex- 
pensive art,  engravings,  etc.,  and 
costly  salaries  of  high  priced  adver- 
tising directors. 

Second — when  men  speak  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  as  being  h 
certain  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales,  do 
they  mean  the_\-  are  giving  you  last 
year's  sales  figures  and  last  year's 
advertising  figures  r  Or  are  they  giv- 
ing you  last  year  sales  figures  and 
this  year's  advertising  figures? 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  compare 
next  year's  appropriation  on  a  cer- 


tain percentage  of  this  year's  sales,  as 
against  the  figures  of  the  man  who  is 
speaking  about  the  percentage  of  last 
year's  sales  used  for  last  year's  ad- 
vertising. 

Yet  many  men  who  deal  in  per- 
centages do  not  pause  to  make  the 
distinction  noted  above. 

PKOPEK  ADN'KRTlSIXi;  CHARGES 

To  answer  the  first  question — what 
does  the  advertising  appropriation  in- 
clude ? — let  us  examine  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  available,  to  determine 
what  is  common  practice  on  the  part 
of  advertisers. 

Of  twenty-one  technical  adver- 
tisers concerning  whom  statistics 
were  available  in  1912,  there  was 
from  2T,  per  cent  to  81  per  cent  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  items  comprise 
an  a^dvertising  of  appropriations. 
The  only  thing  that  all  twenty-one 
agreed  upon  should  be  included  was 
the  cost  of  the  space. 

All  who  used  space  in  publications 
agreed  that  this  item  was  a  logic.Tl 
part  of  the  advertising  appropriation. 
Vet  there  was  from  2t,  per  cent  to 
81  per  cent  disagreement  concerning 
the  veiy  items  v/hich  furnish  the  bulk 
of  the  appropriations  of  such  import- 
ant concerns  as  the  Ford  Alotor  Com- 
pam',  for  instance,  who  do  not  use 
space  advertising. 

The  figures  for  57  national  adver- 
tisers, selling  toilet  goods,  clothing, 
machinery,  raw  products,  jewelry 
and  a  wide  list  of  equally  divergent 
products,  whose  figures  for  the  year 
191O  are  available,  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  year  1912  group  that  it 
is  apparent  there  was  little  if  any 
more  agreement  on  the  subject  at  thai 
later  date. 

And  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
sound  advertising  managers  and  cost 
'  accounts  to-day,  there  is  still  a  sim- 
ilar disagreement. 

One  concern  with  which  the  writer 
is  very  familiar  divides  accounts 
which  some  charge  up  to  ad\'ertising 
among  a  multiplicity  of  departments. 
By  its  present  methods  the  percentage 
of  the  advertising  to  gross  sales 
shows  up  as  a  comparatively  small 
figure.  Yet  should  items  which  it 
now  charges  to  sampling  and  various 
phases  of  promotion,  which  in  some 
analogous  cases  are  charged  to  ad- 
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vertising,  be  credited  to  that  depart- 
ment, the  percentage  of  the  advertis- 
ing to  gross  sales  would  almost  be 
doubled. 

Therefore,  when  two  advertisers 
say  they  are  spending  a  given  per- 
centage of  their  gross  sales  for  ad- 
vertising, there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  their  figures  cover  the  same 
items  or  not. 

This  discovery  on  our  part  is  going 
to  make  the  balance  of  our  investi- 
gation almost  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless,  in  order  tu 
learn  once  and  for  all  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  deciding  the  size 
of  the  advertising  appropriation  on  a 
percentage  basis,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  that 

Chart  A 

■  Art^cods     171 

■  eetiB-ard  Bedding  XJT 
■i     Becks         J-5tr 

■  Cameras  J-d'Z 
^B  Carpets  etc  19Z 
IH      China  '^lasi   ware X 7^ 

■■■  Clothlnj)  it-k  oi)      6.  f  ? 

■  Coronet*  /.72 
Wt  DcmtHict  ZJZ 
1^1  Embroideries   2dX 

■  GJoVGS  ].5% 

■  Grocaries  1.7% 
■i     HairOoodi      Z.7%, 

■  Ha.ir   Drsss-jn.^    .<iZ 

■  Ha£,s  1S% 

■  Hosiery  3.8% 

■  HoizsQ  Dresses  2.2/5 
■I  HousG  FurniihiT\^52.]% 
■I  In-farLto  woar        Q/ZZ 

■  Jewelry  2.2^ 
^  Lacs-s                   2X 
1H  Lesiher ^od£>    22% 
■I  LiTKPns  <2.5% 

■  linin^6  1.2% 

^MMillinoiy  96% 

IB  Muslin  Undoi-wear  3% 

■  J^otton.&  1.6% 
IHI  Paitaj-ns        ^."2% 

■  'Picthi  ro  Prarac^y  I.3Z 

■  -Gibbons  1.4% 
■■i  SewiiiJ'  I^achines  53^ 
■i     -snoua                  2.6^ 

IB  Sporting  GoodibTranJis^.S? 

■  Stationer/         2.2?. 

■■  5m<jJ,C>a(j('«"Sio;    4-.27 

■  Toilet  6oocli  l.l7o 
IB  Toy&  etc.  2-47o 
■■  TJmbreUas  '3.2/, 
^   Uphol.it eiy  2^2, 


purpose,  let  us  assume  that  when 
John  Smith,  in  the  underwear  busi- 
ness, talks  about  his  ad\ertising  ap- 
propriation, he  means  the  same  thing 
that  Will  Jones  has  in  mind,  when 
he  talks  about  what  he  paid  to  adver- 
tise his  motor  cars. 

MUST  COMPARE  COKRECTLY 

( )ur  second  preliminary  question 
was  to  attempt  to  discover  whether 
men  who  talk  about  "percentage  of 
ad\ertising  expenditure  to  gross 
sales"  are  always  comparing  the 
same  kind  of  figures.  Information 
on  this  subject  is  likewise  available. 
We  learn  from  investigation  that 
some  advertisers  who  talk  in  percen- 
tages base  next  year's  appropriation 
on  this  year's  sales  figures — while 
others  base  it  on  next  year's  expect- 
ed figures.  That  this  situation  real- 
1\-  exists  is  shown  by  the  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  group  of  adver- 
tisers as  to  what  factors  to  consider 
in  forecasting  the  size  of  the  coming 
year's  appropriation.  This  data  is 
for  the  year  1912  and  covers  the 
group  of  technical  advertisers  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

On  this  subject  George  Frank 
Lord,  advertising  manager  (jf  the 
Dupont  Powder  Company,  said  in 
the  year  1915:  "A  majority  of  ad- 
vertisers probably  use  last  year's 
sales  as  a  basis  of  calculation  be- 
cause they  are  known.  But  since 
this  year's  advertising  never  affects 
past  business,  but  only  current  and 
future  sales,  such  a  basis  is  illogical. 
A  lean  year  would  allow  but  a  lean 
appropriation  for  what  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  big  year,  or  vice  versa.  Hence 
if  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
new  year's  sales  can  be  made,  that 
should  be  the  basis  of  calculation." 

On  this  same  subject,  D.  C. 
D'Arcy,  ex-president  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.,  said  in  191 5: 

"As  regards  the  matter  of  fixing 
appropriations  I  entertain  the  opin- 
ion that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
establish  a  rule  of  thumb  that  will 
enable  any  manufacturer,  or  any  ad- 
vertiser, to  state  beforehand  and  with 
definite  assurance  that  he  is  correct 
in  his  premises  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  sales  will  represent 
his    advertising   appropriation." 

During  the  same  year  G.  C.  Sher- 
man, president  of  Sherman  &  Bryan, 
Inc.,  said : 

"One  reason  why  so  many  busi- 
nesses are  inefficiently  advertised  to- 
day is  because  manufacturers  and 
advertising  men  too  often  base  their 
advertising  appropriations  upon  past 
performances,  instead  upon  faith  in 
their  product  and  faith  in  the  future. 
Experience  teaches  me  that  advertis- 
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ing  appropriations  which  \ield  the 
best  results  are  those  that  are  based 
each  year  upon  the  anticipated  sales 
of  the  next  year  —  ne\er  on  past 
sales." 

Taking  such  expressions  as  these 
into  consideration  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  who  in- 
sist on  basing  advertising  appropria- 
tions on  the  size  of  the  last  year's 
sales,  and  remembering  that  the  per- 
centage figures  one  hears  and  sees 
cjuoted  sometimes  come  from  one 
source  and  sometimes  from  another, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  really  no 
way  of  knowing  just  what  a  man  is 
comparing  when  he  puts  advertising 
costs  on  a  "per  cent"  basis.  Here, 
too,  we  have  the  possibility  of  one 
man's  10  per  cent  being  smaller  than 
another  man's  5  per  cent. 

Comparing  "per  cents"  under  the 
circumstances  noted  abo\e  is  like  try- 
ing to  compare  an  elephant  with  a 

Chart   B 

■13.5%  i4Trow  CoUars 
■■3.^;?Ikk(?r  Viwler  Syslem 
■■■^^  Berr/  UrOJ.  Varnish 

■  J7^GidilIac  /lutotnobilc 
■■■7^  Champ.  SparJcPJij^ 

■  1.5%  CJoiK  Crcifi  CJolKe-a 

■  2^  Collies  ?T<?p. 
■^■6^D«>'PTef  CheiTt.  (jd. 
§■■16;^  Zv^i-iTucic  Yloiovi 
■■aFctiima  C-i_^arc-'tte,5 
■3^  Cloie  W?rnick(?&biiw>is 

■  1.X32  Great  >iorth(?rn  R-l?. 
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■13%  Ivory  5oap 

■  %'i%  KevvciRce  Soikri 
imm^l'Al  JIf  Gray  Refn^toi 
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■M%  Packard  Auto 
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■iS^oRuuc/    H<?ai(.n-3 
■357.  SaulaTe  K.R. 
M2-i>7a  StLKon  Auto 

WM2>?o  SKei-wiu-YI/jlUcims  Rj^Ti't 

■■3.525troinb<?v^  Ca.rhmAori 
MQ?-  Stuclelwker  Auto, 

■  2.5%UmonPcic"RR 
U27o'0mveTSQ]  VorthnACemsni 
WKMb/^Vphei  Tobacco 
tKK^tM10Z\Ve]ch.e:>  6t^p<?  Juice 
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Chart  C 
■■  7.(b%  Well  Known  Spar^VhiJ  Adverhssir 

\.5%-WeJI  Known  AutornobjJe  Parts  Ad  wri/ser 

Wk3%-  Well  Known     Pojnt  Advprii^r 

WM3%-\^gJI  Known    Motor  A3 i/priiser 

■■5^-  Specialty     W<3ar(Womens) AdvQriiser 

^■'/••J'%    VJisll  Knovjn    Floor  C  ovenr^Advertjser 

Ml-l'^o     We)J    Knou^n    Axxtomob^k  Advertiser 

It    simjily   can't    lie 


humming   bir 
done. 

WIIEX  CIRCUMSTANCES  HELP  OUT 

But,  of  course,  there  are  circum- 
stances when  it  is  possible  tu  secure 
comparative  figures  that  are  compiled 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  is 
by  considering  such  figures  that  the 
advertiser  must  hope  to  find  his  solu- 
tion to  the  cjuestion,  "Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  percentage  basis  for  fixing 
the  advertising  appropriation  in  ad- 
vance? Can  I  tell,  by  a  study  of 
what  others  have  done,  what  proce- 
dure to  employ  in  my  own  case.'" 

The  charts  which  follow  are — so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine — 
all  based  on  figures  compiled  in 
the  same  manner,  by  comparing 
the  ad\ertising  costs  of  a  given 
period  with  the  gross  sales  for 
that  same  period.  They  are,  there- 
fore, considerations  of  results  after 
the  expenditure  has  been  made, 
rather  than  forecasts  as  to  what  to 
spend    to    achieve    those    resull;s. 

Let  us  compare  those  charts,  cov- 
ering ditiferent  lines  and  conditions  of 
business,  as  well  as  different  years, 
and  see  if  we  can  discover  anything 
like  a  proper  figure  to  recommend  to 
a  new  advertiser  as  the  correct  basis 
from  which  to  work. 

Naturally,  if  we  are  to  find  a  fixed 
figure  as  the  proper  one  to  recom- 
mend to  all  advertisers,  or  let  us  say, 
to  all  advertisers  in  a  given  line,  one 
would  expect  the  percentage  of  fig- 
ures of  the  various  departments  of  a 
given  concern  to  hold  an  exen  tenor. 
Yet  Chart  A,  which  covers  the  per- 
centage of  advertising  to  gross  sales 
of  the  46  departments  of  a  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  department 
store,  shows  fluctuations  of  from 
nine-tenths  per  cent  to  15  2-10  per 
cent.  If  a  store  handling  the  adver- 
tising for  all  its  products,  those  prod- 
ucts all  selling  under  the  .same  roof 
and  to  the  same  public,  cannot 
control  Its  percentage  figures  more 
closely    than    this,    i.^    it    ilot    foolish 


ill  e.xpect  manufacturers,  even  m 
given  lines,  operating  in  wideh'  sep- 
aratetl  markets,  and  under  widely 
differing  conditions,  to  find  the  one 
fraction  of  the  gross  sales  of  the 
\ear  which,  when  invested  in  adver- 
tising, will  yield  the  best  results? 

That  the  conditions  within  this  one 
store  in  the  years  1914-1915  closel}' 
parallel  conditions  in  widely  di\er- 
gent  manufacturing  businesses  is 
shown  by  Chart  B,  which  portrays 
the  differences  between  the  percent- 
ages of  gross  sales  devoted  to  adver- 
tising by  34  national  advertisers  just 
a  few  years  later. 

Similar  variations  are  found  in 
the  three -year  averages  of  50  manu- 
facturers in  various  lines  for  the 
years  1914,  1915  and  1916. 

To  bring  the  investigation  down  to 
date.  Chart  C  has  been  compiled,  co\- 
ering  information  just  received  from 
a  limited  number  of  national  adver- 
tisers who  have  recentl)'  been  con- 
sulted on  this  subject.  Even  here  on 
lines  that  are  practically  staple,  we 
find  a  range  of  from  one-half  of  a 
per  cent  to  7.6  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  one  of  these  manufacturers  is 
spending,  on  a  percentage  basis,  over 
fourteen  times  as  much  as  another. 

SOME  EARLIER  RESEARCH 

And  as  if  to  further  emphasize 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  our 
search,  the  1912  advertising  averages 
for  the  railroads  of  the  countrv"  show 
that  even  with  as  conservative  con- 
cerns as  the  railroads,  one  spends  six 
times  as  great  a  percentage  of  its  in- 
come in  advertising  as  does  another. 

r)ne  thing  that  is  always  disclosed 
by  investigation,  is  the  fact  that  per- 
centages change  very  rapidly  with  a 
new  concern.  Surely  this  fact  points 
its  own  moral,  that  no  matter  what 
old  established  advertisers  may  do, 
there  is  no  charted  ground  for  the 
new  advertiser.  He  must  break  his 
own  way.  It  is  as  impossible  to  tell 
him  what  he  must  spend  to  gain  his 
markets    as    it    is    to    prophesy    how 


much  money  must  be  spent  to  keep 
a  new-born  baby  healthy  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  life — or  any  human 
being  at  any  period  of  its  life. 

At  the  end  of  our  investigation,  are 
we  not  agreed  that  no  matter  how 
much  comfort  any  one  of  us  may 
get  out  of  our  present  method  of  "per 
centing"  our  appropriation,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  averages  of 
others  which  we  can  use  to  chart  our 
own  course? 

And  since  this  question  of  per 
cents  is  most  frequently  raised  by 
new  advertisers,  is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  tell  them  to  forget  all 
about  per  cents  and  look  for  results  ? 

As  for  the  old  advertiser,  he  has, 
we  find,  learned  that  a  per  cent  is 
merely  a  signal,  not  a  command. 
When  he  wants  to  add  a  large  in- 
crease to  his  next  year's  volume,  even 
the  wise  old  manufacturer  who  has 
played  safe  by  appropriating  a  fixed 
percentage  of  last  year's  gross, 
throws  precedent  overboard  and  uses 
enough  money,  irrespective  of  per 
cents,  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

As  one  man  who  has  grown  gray 
in  the  advertising  profession  puts  it, 
"the  size  of  the  appropriation  should 
always  depend  upon  the  result  to  be 
achieved,  modified  by  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  and  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  bank-account." 

After  all,  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  percentage  basis  for  fixing  the  ad- 
vertising appropriation  in  advance? 
And  can  that  appropriation  be 
gauged  by  men  who,  as  indicated  in 
charts  A  and  B,  have  never  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  what  items 
rightfully  constitute  an  advertising 
appropriation  ? 


Schulte    Stores    Expanding     Rapidly 

An  interesting  statement  from  the 
Schulte  Cigar  Stores  has  just  been 
issued.  It  states  that  the  Schuhe  store- 
which  were  in  operation  through  July, 
of  1919,  show  an  increase  in  business 
during  July  of  this  year,  of  31  per 
cent ;  while  the  total  sales  of  all  the 
old  and  new  stores  combined  show  an 
increase  of  90  per  cent  over  1919.  •:  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  3'ear  the  Schulte 
chain  will  probably  reach  200  stores — 
some  fifty  new  locations  are  to  be  an- 
nounced   shortlv. 


Reader    Interest   in    "A.    &    S.'' 

Liberty   Motor    Car   Company 

Detroit,    Aug.    II,    1920. 
Editor    Advertisixg   &    Selling: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  story  which  j'ou  ran  in  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  concerning  the  new 
Liberty  house  organ  has  brought  in  a 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  same. 
Each  inquiry  mentioned  having  seen 
the  story  in  your  publication,  a  fact 
which  I  believe  speaks  mighty  w^ell  for 
the  reader  interest  in  your  publication. 
Sincerely, 

Verne  E.   Burnett, 
Advertising    Department. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Rowe  Stewart,  New  A.  A.  C.  of  W.    President 


Successor  to  Charles  A.  Otis  Has  Had  Broad 
Advertising  Experience  and  Has  Accomplished 
Much    for    the    Associated    Advertisin"    Clubs 


Rowe  Stewart,  acKerti.sing  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
becomes  president  of  the  Associat- 
ed Advertising-  Clubs  of  the  W'orld 
in  succession  to  Charles  A.  Otis 
and  the  presidential  gavel  has 
traveled  from  Cleveland  to  the 
Quaker  City.  It  was  sent  on  its 
way  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.  held  at  Cleveland  August 
12  when  the  resignation  of  the 
president  elected  at  the  Indian- 
apolis was  reluctantly  accepted  and 
the  vice-president  of  the  Second 
District  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion for  which  his  long  services  to 
the     advertisers     of     America     had 


made  him   the  logical   candidate. 

FIRST     NEVN'SPAPER     PRESIDENT 

Rowe  Stewart  is  the  first  news- 
paper man  to  qualif\-  for  the  title 
he  now  holds.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.  in  1909,  we  find  that  the 
ilecaile  has  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  big  oi'ganization  the  president 
of  a  manufacturing  company,  Mr. 
Dobbs;  a  manufacturer's  advertis- 
ing manager,  George  W.  Coleman, 
advertising  manager  for  \V.  H. 
McElwaine,  shoe  manufacturer  of 
Boston ;  two  magazine  ]niblishers. 
William    W'oodliead,   at   the   time   of 


KOWE    STEWART 


his  election  publisher  of  Sunset 
Magazine  and  Herbert  S.  Houston, 
vice-president  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company ;  an  advertising  agent, 
William  C.  D'Arcy  of  St.  Louis; 
a  farm  paper  publisher,  Edwin  T. 
Meredith,  of  Successful  Fanu'inij 
and  President  Wilson's  Cabinet ; 
and  a  reference  advertiser,  Reuben 
H.  Donnelly,  of  "Red  Book"  fame. 
This  brings  us  to  the  1920  election 
which  put  a  financial  advertiser, 
Charles  .\.  Otis,  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair  until  Mr.  Otis  found  tliat 
the  pressure  of  business  wnuld 
make  it  impossible  to  ser\e  and 
handed  in  the  resignation  which 
has   just   been   acted    upon. 

We  make,  but  do  not  accept  full 
responsibility  for,  the  statement  that 
Mr.  .Stewart  is  the  first  president 
<jf  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  who  started 
his  career  as  an  office  boy.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  held,  that 
exalted  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Record.  From  it  he  was  graduated 
to  advertising  work  which  later 
led  him  to  the  classified  advertis- 
ing managership  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Xorili  American.  Then  he 
v>ent  with  the  New  York  Globe  un- 
til 1907  when  he  became  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Washington 
Herald. 

DIRECTED   SE'CCESSFUL   PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION 

After  that  he  strayed  for  a  time 
from  the  newspaper  fold  and  broad- 
ened his  advertising  experience  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  adver- 
tising agency  of  Tracy,  Parry  & 
-Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  now  the 
Tracy-Parr_\-  Compan}-.  But  the 
fates  having  ordained  that  he  was 
to  come  to  the  presidency  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  as  its  first  news- 
paper head,  he  was  asked  in  1914 
to  return  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  where,  amid  the  roar  of 
the  presses  to  which  he  once  car- 
ried copy,  he  now  sits  behind  the 
desk  upon  which  the  advertising 
contracts  ar5  piled  and  directs  the 
destinies  of  the  Record's  "paid 
space." 

Rowe  Stewart  has  not  become 
president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
simply  because  the  world's  adver- 
tising clubs  "hankered"  to  place  a 
newspaper  man  at  their  head  but 
because  of  the  long  record  of 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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For  many  years  advei-tisers  and    advertising    agents    have    been 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  Flat  Rate  by  all  newspapers. 

In  many  cases  local  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  for  news- 
papers to  make  the  adjustment  without  disrupting  their  business. 

For  instance,  in  New  York,  where  under  old  conditions  the  lowest 

rate  for  the  standing  card  and  later  for  largest  volume  was 

extended,  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  has 

been  diflicult. 

The  New  York  Globe 

On  August  1,  1920,  went  to  the  Flat  Rate  basis, 
establishing  40  cents  a  line  with  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  full  evening  copy,  with  17  per  cent,  agent's 
commission,      and      2      per      cent,      cash      discount. 

In  effect,  this  produced  a  slight  increase  to  customers  who  in  the 

past  have  enjoyed  liberal  discounts  for  volume  of   space 

and  decided  modifications  in  rate  to  the  great 

mass  of  users  of  smaller  space. 


In  the  present  print  paper  shortage  The  Globe  decided  that  now 

was  the  time  to  risk  temporary  loss  in  establishing 

its  business  on  a  sounder  basis. 


Old  Rate  New  Rate 

)0  LINE  CONTRACT  REGARDLESS  OF  S 

But  with  full  copy 

49c  A  Lin.  JQ^  ^  ^  „. 


^'bx:  The  New  York  Globe  'i^T 

JASON   ROGERS,   Publither 
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The  American  Automobile   Abroad 

Cooperation  of  Manufacturers  Throush  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Assure 
Permanent    Markets  for   the   American    Product 


A„    Intcnin, 

v:;/: 

J.      WALTER 

DRAKE 

Hupi 

Automobile    Co.;    Director.    N'ation.il    A 

f   Coil 

nierce;    Member,    Na 

tional    Foreign    Trad 

By  JOHN  L. 

BINDA 

Sialic 

ici-iii.    National    For 

ign    Tra.le    Council 

PROBABLY  no  more  sudden 
change  ever  will  occur  in  the 
fundamental  habits  of  the  human 
lace  than  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. In  a  fraction  of  the 
time  that  it  took  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  to  displace  the  stage  and 
sailing  vessel,  the  motor  vehicle 
came  into  its  own  as  a  family  nec- 
essity. Today,  the  small  farmer 
who  raises  the  money  to  buy  a  car 
for  purposes  of  utility  or  pleasure 
is  not  looked  upon  by  the  neighbors 
as  a  subject  for  guardianship.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
automobile  is  a  necessity  of  life  in 
our  own  country  where  there  will 
soon  be  ten  million  in  use ;  but 
few  have  the  knowledge  of  for- 
eign countries  or  the  vision  of  their 
possibilities  to  realize  that  only  the 
production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
the  building  of  roads  for  this  use 
limit  the  sale  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties  in   foreign   markets. 

The  part  taken  by  motor  trans- 
portation in  the  great  war  demon- 
strated immediately  and  completely 
that  the  motor  truck  and  passenger 
car  occupy  first  place  as  the  most 
adaptable  and  quickly  obtainable 
motor  equipment.  The  result  has 
been  that  no  requirement  in  recon- 
struction of  the  war-torn  countries 
is  more  insistent  than  the  demand 
for  automotive  equipment.  To  sat- 
isfy this  demand  as  it  exists  today 
and  as  it  continues  to  grow  in  the 
process  of  rehabilitation  is  the 
problem  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  A  recent 
authoritative  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  in  Europe, 
states  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  European  manufacturers  will 
be   able   to   supply   their   markets. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  large 
extensions  of  many  of  their  plants 
for  war  purposes,  and  the  steps 
taken  in  some  cases  to  introduce 
American  methods  of  large  scale 
production,  will  succeed  in  pre- 
venting the  American  manufactur- 
ers from  obtaining  the  greater  part 
of    the    European    business, 

The   National   Automobile   Cham- 


ber of  Conmierce  is  now  endeasor- 
ing  to  have  removed  one  obstacle 
to  extending  the  import  of  Amer- 
ican cars  by  Europe,  by  the  pro- 
posal that  the  present  import  duty 
into  the  United  States  be  reduced 
to  .30  per  cent  upon  cars  of  all 
values.  The  duty  as  it  now  stamls 
is  45  per  cent  on  cars  having  an 
import  \aluation  of  $2,000  and 
over,  and  30  per  cent  on  those  un- 
der that  \aluation.  The  construc- 
tion placed  upon  this  tariff  law  b\- 
European  countries  has  been  to 
consider  our  import  duty  as  the 
higher  rate  and  to  impose  corre- 
spondingly high  rates  upon  imports 
into  their  countries.  Production  by 
the  United  States  to  the  lower  rate 
is  expected  to  induce  a  material 
lowering.  of  European  import 
duties. 

THE    PSYrHOLOGICAL    MOMENT 

In  connection  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  request  to  the  tariff 
authorities,  an  unusual  and  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  trade  indus- 
trial cooperation  may  be  referred 
to  here.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  manufacture  cars  whose 
sale  might  be  affected  in  the  United 
States  by  the  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duty  from  45  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  on  automobiles  valued  at 
$2,000,  or  over,  the  entire  member- 
ship of  123  companies  was  unani- 
mous in  urging  the  reduction  of 
our  import  duty,  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  general  benefit  to  the 
industry.  In  urging  this  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  it  is  the  belief  of  our 
manufacturers  that  this  is  the  time 
to  strengthen  the  already  favorable 
position  of  .\nierican  motor  ve- 
hicles in  foreign  markets.  The 
disorganization  of  transport  facili- 
ties in  the  belligerent  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  subsequent  in- 
creased demand  for  our  product. 
due  to  the  inability  of  European 
manufacturers  to  produce,  make 
it  possible  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  complete  their  domina- 
tion of  these  markets  begun  before 


the  war.  The  extremely  adverse 
rates  of  exchange,  together  with 
European  tariffs,  almost  prohibi- 
tive in  many  instances,  resulted  in 
retail  prices  in  most  cases  twice 
those  in  the  United  States.  To 
remove  the  excessive  tariff"  barrier 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  jjurchase 
of  American  cars  at  this  time 
when  the  purchasing  power  of 
European    money    is    so    impaired. 

The  future  of  .-Ymerican  automo- 
bile manufacturers  is  a  question  of 
fre(|uent  discussion,  in  view  of  this 
already  huge  production  before  the 
war  and  of  the  extension  of 
capacity  since.  Our  manufactur- 
ers are  not  unaware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  absorji- 
tion  of  their  product  against  the 
time  when  the  domestic  market 
will  not  take  it  all.  There  are 
nearly  eight  million  automobiles  in 
use  in  the  United  States  or  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the 
entire  world.  This  is  substantial- 
ly one  to  every  13  persons  in  our 
country.  Our  manufacturers  are 
now  producing  at  the  rate  of  two 
million  a  }ear — but  this  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  domestic 
market  will  reach  the  so-called 
point  of  saturation  in  a  few  years 
or,   indeed,   in   many   years. 

But  with  these  figures  before 
them,  the  American  manufacturers 
are  preparing  for  the  great  foreign 
business  of  the  future  which  will 
furnish  an  outlet  for  their  product 
and  become  a  great  stabilizing 
factor  in  their  business.  Climatic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  slack  period  in 
automobile  sales  which  occurs  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Into  this, 
the  foreign  demand  fits  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  many  of  the 
manufacturers,  especially  those 
producing  the  lower  priced  cars,  to 
operate  their  plants  at  a  profitable 
I  ate  through  the  winter  months. 
December,  JanuaiT,  and  Februaiy 
are  the  months  when  orders  are 
lowest  in  the  States  in  which  snow 
and   wet   weather   render  the   roads 

(Continued   en    Pcu/c    ^6) 
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Collier's 

^E  '>JATlONAL  -WEEKLY' 

1  nc g.<^a  copy 


I  ver  Johnson 
and  Collier's 

Iver  Johnson  Arms 
and  Cycle  Works  is 
using  Collier's  as 
the  backbone  of  its 
national  advertising 
campaign. 


Watch   Collier's 
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How  Much  of  Your  Publicity  is  "News"? 

Some   Inside    Information    Concernina    Ihe    Methods   of    Wni. 

H.  Walsh,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company 

By  CHALMERS  L.  PANCOAST 


I  WAS  so  much  interested  in  the 
article,  "Cooperating-  With  the 
Advertising  Manager,"  by  William 
H.  Walsh,  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  Salada  Tea  Company,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  5  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling,  that  I 
made  it  my  special  business  to  call' 
on  Mr.  Walsh  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Boston.  I  found  him  at  his 
office  in  the  Salada  Tea  Building 
immersed  in  a  mass  of  correspon- 
dence, advertising  material  and 
press  matter  generally.  He  looked 
up  smiling,  and  greeted  me  most 
cordially  on  my  entrance.  But  first 
of  all,  I  must  say  that  he  is  a 
thorough  newspaper  man,  with  the 
true  intuitions  of  the  craft  and 
possesses  that  happy  faculty  of 
psychology,  of  sizing  up  men, 
which  long  experience  in  the  news- 
paper field  makes   natural. 

If  you  never  have  been  in  the 
Salada  Tea  building  in  Boston  it 
would  prove  a  veritable  revela- 
tion, for  nowhere,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  this  country  is  there  a  com- 
mercial building  fitted  and  fur- 
nished so  luxuriouslv  as  this  with 
such  a  blending  of  the  home  life 
with  the  commercial  life,  and  all 
in  such  perfect  harmony.  Oriental 
rugs,  rare  tapestries,  teakwood  and 
mahogany  furniture  and  statuary 
of  various  sizes  and  fonns  attract 
the  eye  on  all   sides. 

So    much    for    the    introduction. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  \\'alsh 
and  reading  page  after  page  of  his 
publicity  scrap  book,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  is  right  in  his 
statements  about  newspaper  pub- 
licity methods  as  stated  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling.  His  accumula- 
tion of  scrap  books  containing 
news  items  concerning  activities  of 
the  Salada  Tea  Company,  which 
he  showed  me,  proved  beyond 
question  that  many  newspapers  are 
run  strictly  by  advertising  manag- 
ers and  not  by  city  editors,  as  we 
often  suppo.se  they  are.  This  is 
his  contention. 

MR.    Walsh's    e'xhibits 

He  is  getting  publicity — ^worlds 
of  publicity — in  hundreds  of  news- 
papers simply  because  advertising 
managers  and  solicitors  say  to  the 
city  editors,  or  the  news  editors, 
or  the  society  editors,  "run  this 
because  it  will  help  us  to  keep  the 


Publicity  Plus 

ry  OME  time  ago  Advertising  &  Sell- 
j\  ING  published  an  article  by  William 
H.  Walsh,  in  which  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company  com- 
plains that  the  only  'a'ay  he  could  zvin 
space  in  neti'spapers  was  by  gaining  the 
good  graces  of  the  advertising  manager. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Walsh 
-•\hich  ji'i//  interest  e^'crv  national  adver- 
tiser. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Salada  business,"  and  it  is   run. 

Now  the  news  paragraph  or  item 
in  question  is  certainly  good  news. 
There  is  no  question  about  this, 
as  Mr.  W'alsh  is  a  newspaper  man. 
He  served  his  appreticeship  as 
printers'  devil,  went  from  there  to 
the  counting  room,  from  the  count- 
ing room  to  the  reporters'  rooms 
and  thence  up  the  various  rounds 
of  the  ladder  to  the  position  of 
managing  editor  on  both  Boston 
and  Mew  York  papers.  He  knows 
how  to  write  and  prepare  news 
matter.  The  point  he  makes  is 
that  the  city  editor  should  publish 
the  item  if  it  is  good  news,  but 
he  contends  that  it  gets  into  the 
paper  because  the  advertising  man- 
ajfer  says   "run   it." 

Recollect  that  Mr.  Walsh  goes 
with  his  item  to  the  advertising 
manager  because  it  would  reach 
him  finally  in  any  event,  and,  fur- 
thermore, he  does  not  care  to  go 
over  his  head,  although  he  knows 
that,  as  news,  it  belongs  to  the  city 
editor. 

The  truth  is,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Salada  publicity 
scrap  book,  some  advertising  man- 
agers of  newspapers  have  more  to 
say  as  to  what  goes  into  the  paper 
than    the    editors. 

I  asked  Mr.  Walsh  if  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  publicity  has  proven 
to  him  that  if  you  want  publicity 
you  must  go  direct  to  the  adver- 
tising manager  instead  of  by  the 
usual  channel  of  news.  His 
answer  was  "decidedly  yes,  because 
if  news  items  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Salada  Tea  Company 
were  sent  direct  to  the  city  editor 
he  would  undoubtedly  say  to  him- 
self 'this  bears  the  taint  of  adver- 
tising and  if  we  publish  it  as  news 
it  will  be  giving  so  much  free  ad- 
\ertisinij   to   the    Salada    Tea    Com- 


pany. -Nothing  doing.'  The  ad- 
vertising curse  is  put  upon  it  and 
it  doesn't  get  over. 

"Of  course  it  would  be  other- 
wise if  some  crack-brained  pro- 
fessor or  freak  were  to  come  out 
with  a  statement  that  Salada  tea 
is  made  of  colored  shavings,  when 
we  might  expect  a  lot  of  news- 
papers to  give  us  front  jiage  pre- 
ferred   position. 

"It  is  the  exception,  rather  than 
ihe  rule,  where  a  newspaper  will 
prim  good  news  about  an  adxer- 
tiser.  If  it  is  sensational  or  rips 
the  tar  out  of  a  product  it  goes 
over  and  I  find  that  is  true  not 
only  of  the  tea  business  but  all 
business  in  general;  particularly  so, 
it  seems  to  me,  where  it  is  a  case 
of  a  commercial  house  or  factory 
which  spends  annually  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  newspaper 
advertising." 

Mr.  Walsh  was  particular  not  to 
include  all  newspapers  in  this  class 
as  being  run  by  advertising  man- 
agers, but  had  in  mind  such  news- 
papers as  have  given  him  free  pub- 
licity i)urely  on  the  business  t)asis, 
and  others  which  refuse  it,  not  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  news,  but 
because  he  sent  it  as  advertising  and 
publicity  manager  of  the  .Salada 
Tea   Company. 

IT    EITHER    is  OR    IT   ISN't 

Now,  the  system  or  practice  of 
publi.shing  a  manufacturer's  pub- 
licity in  order  to  get  his  business 
i.s  all  wrong.  My  contention  is 
that  it  is  either  news  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is  good  news,  either  local  or 
commercial,  it  ought  to  go  in  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  firm  is 
an  advertiser  or  not.  There  is  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nut   shell. 

Mr.  Walsh  gets  a  workl  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Salada  Tea  Company 
not  onlv  in  Boston  and  Xew  Eng- 
land but  from  all  over  the  country. 
Newspapers  in  Los  Angeles,  Terre 
Haute,  Pittsburgh,  Albany  and 
other  cities  respond  just  as  readily 
as  Boston  papers  where  the  pub- 
licity stunts  of  Mr.  Walsh  get  the 
regular  columns.  He  gets  publicity 
because  he  makes  good  news  which 
he  gets  in  through  the  advertis- 
ing man  generally,  though  some- 
times in  his  home  town,  where  he 
is  known  to  every  city  editor  and 
news    editor,    night    and   day    editor 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

LARGEST   CIRCULATION   IN   TEXAS 

Over  75,000  Daily— Over  90,000  Sunday 

A  Billion  Dollar  Territory 


star-Telegram  circulation  is  95Sf  concentrated 
in  a  definite  territory  embracing  all  the  New 
Texas  Oil  Fields  outlined  in  square  on  this  map. 
It  reaches  this  territory  first  and  covers  it  more 
thoroughly  than  it  is  covered  by  any  other  two 
mediums  combined. 


The  One  Medium  That 

Absolutely  Dominates 

A  Billion  Dollar  Territory 

with 

Greatest  per  capita 
wealth — 

Greatest  percentage 
white  population — 

Greatest  building  activ- 
ity- 
More  Registered  Motor 

Cars — 

Greatest  agricultural 
production — 

Greatest  live  stock  pro- 
duction— 

Greatest  oil  produc- 
tion— 

Greatest  growth  in  bank 
deposits  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  great 
Southwest. 


FORT  WORTH  TERRITORY 
PRESENTS  A  REAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  A  TRY-OUT 

CAMPAIGN. 

GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  OUR 
MERCHANDISING  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  ANY  DE- 
TAILED INFORMATION  YOU 
MAY  DESIRE. 


FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


A.  G.  CARTER 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Charter  Member  A.B.C. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Advertising  Manager 
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as    well,    he    gets    it    through    the 
regular   channels. 

If  he  were  running  a  movie  bus- 
iness, an  automobile  factory  or  a 
publishing  plant,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  because  peculiar  though  it 
IS,  free  publicitj-  seems  to  go  with 
these  lines  of  endeavor  as  a  mat- 
ter   of    course. 

Here  are  some  of  his  best  pub- 
licity stunts.  Recently  a  story  was 
sent  out  about  serving  tea  at  the 
White  House.  Salada  tea  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 
It  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  countr}'.  An  expert 
newspaper  man,  though  he  might 
discern  the  subtle  hand  of  the  press 
agent  in  the  tlispatch,  would  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin.  He  would  wonder  how  it 
came  from  Washington  because  the 
absolute  facts  went  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  real  dispatch,  and  moreover 
that  it  was  not  fake  news,  for 
Salada  tea  was  actually  drunk  at 
the  White  House,  as  stated  in  the 
news  item.  Now  this  was  not  put 
over  by  the  regular  news  editor, 
but  was  first  published  in  the  Bos-, 
ton  Ereniug  Record,  coming  from 
\\  ashington  as  a  news  dispatch. 
^Ir.  Walsh  had  it  clipped  and  sent 
out  to  the  acKertising  departments 
of   the   papers. 

SOME    PURLICITV    STUNTS 

A  short  time  ago  the  Bright- 
helmstone  Club,  of  Brighton,  a 
prominent  club  of  societv"  women, 
visited  the  .Salada  tea  building  to 
study  the  processes  of  the  tea  bus- 
iness. They  were  taken  through 
the  plant  and  entertained  charm- 
ingly. Photographs  were  made  of 
the  club  members  and  the  newspa- 
pers were  generous  in  giving  the 
event  space,  primarily  because  of 
the  prominence  of  the  Brighthlem- 
stone  Club  and,  incidentally,  the 
name  of  Salada  was  not  buried 
either. 

I  will  say  that  Air.  Walsh  is  a 
clever  publicity  man.  He  gets  his 
stuff  over  no  matter  how  much  edi- 
tors howl  against  free  publicity,  and 
his  contention  is  that  the  ne'wspa- 
jiers  are  simply  doing  him  justice 
if  they  publish  news  as  news  with- 
out   discrimination. 

The  story  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  Salada  Tea  Building  in  Boston 
was  sent  broadcast  recently — to  ad- 
vertising managers.  Pages  of  pub- 
licity in  the  scrap  book  prove  that 
Mr.  Walsh  had  the  correct  idea. 

A  Pennsylvania  newspaper  print- 
ed a  half  page  with  pictures  under 
tlie  caption  of  "The  House  Behind 
the     Trade     Mark."       An     Indiana 


ne\\>pa]ier  ran  a  two  column  story 
on  "Salada  Tea's  Romance  in 
-American    Business." 

Out  of  all  these  reams  of  matter 
of  which  I  am  writing,  my  conten- 
tion is  that  if  publicity  is  good 
enough  to  print  it  ought  to  have  the 
official  sanction  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment rather  than  that  of  the 
advertising  department  and  should 
get  in  as  real  news  or  not  at  all. 
The  point  is  that  an  outsider,  such 
as  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writ- 
er, could  step  into  the  Salada  of- 
fices and  plant  and  write  a  good, 
stirring  news  story  that  would  be 
full  of  heart  interest.  If  it  were 
sent  to  the  editorial  department  in 
the  regular  way  the  chances  are  it 
would  pass  muster  and  be  paid  for. 
But,  if  Mr.  Walsh,  as  an  advertis- 
ing manager,  were  to  send  the  same 
story  out,  the  fact  that  he  has 
charge  of  the  advertising  kills  his 
chances    of    getting    it    pubhshed. 


Advertising  &  Sei.li.vg 

-Salada  scrap  book  and  show  that 
Mr.  \\  alsh  knows  v\here  to  go  to 
get  these  publicity  notices.  Now, 
as  I  turned  the  pages  of  the  bulky 
scrap  books  of  newspaper  clippings, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Salada  tea 
plant  was  a  rather  newsy  place  and 
that  news  had  been  created  there, 
riot  for  the  purpose  of  mere  pub- 
licity, but  for  winning  the  good  w-ill 
and  appreciation  of  the  public. 


JUSTIFYING    HIS    ATTITUDK 

My  infonnal  talk  with  him  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  not  trying 
to  get  free  publicity  or  merely  try- 
ing to  get  something  into  a  paper. 
He  believes  that  every  advertiser 
should  be  treated  with  absolute 
fairness  and  that  when  real  news 
comes  out  of  his  business  it 
should  be  considered  as  news  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  commerc- 
ial house  is  an  advertiser  or  not. 

The  fact  that  the  Salada  Tea 
Company  is  an  exclusive,  persist- 
ent newspaper  advertiser,  deprives 
it  of  a  great  deal  of  publicity  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  simply  because 
the  editorial  department  is  afraid 
of  giving  free  pubhcity  to  an  ad- 
vertiser. And  yet,  every  day  edi- 
tors publish  news  about  concerns 
that  are  not  advertising  or  never 
will   advertise. 

As  I  have  said,,  of  course  there 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Mr.  Walsh  cited  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  the  Albany  Press,  and 
the  Springfield  Union,  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Leader 
and  one  or  two  other  papers  as  e.x- 
ceptions. 

Whenever  he  sends  a  real  inter- 
esting item  on  the  tea  industry  or 
tea  drinking,  he  hasn't  a  chance  of 
getting  it  in  through  the  editorial 
end,  unless  he  conceals  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  the  Salada  Tea 
Compan\-,  or  unless  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  particular  newspa- 
per says  to  run  it  because  it  will 
please  the  Salada  Tea  Company, 
rather  than  because  it  is  good  news. 
Dozens  of  other  articles  appear 
in    the    form    of    clippings    in    the 


.\     JIODERN     TE.\     P.\RTY 

I  have  mentioned  a  woman's  club 
being  entertained  and  instructed  in 
the  tea  business.  Well,  the  Essex 
County  Press  Club  held  its  last 
regular  meeting  at  the  Salada  Tea 
Company's  offices,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  are  more  like  an  art  gallerv 
than  a  business  office.  Addresses 
were  made  by  prominent  men,  in- 
cluding the  Mayor  of  Boston,  chaii"- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
other  public  officials,  and  the  en- 
tertainment by  the  Salada  Tea 
Company  was  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  lasting  impression.  Of  course 
all  the  Boston  papers  had  a  news 
article  of  the  event  and  some  of 
them  ])ublished  photographs.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  the 
Salada  Tea  Company's  new  l)uild- 
ing  cau.sed  the  advertising  stamp  of 
disapproval  to  be  placed  on  it  by 
nearly  all  the  out  of  town  editors. 
It  was  used  simply  as  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  ad\-ertising  de- 
partment. 

Recently  the  members  of  the 
"Mary"  theatrical  company  were 
the  guests  of  the  Salada  Tea  Com- 
pany. A  photograph  of  the  lead- 
ing man  and  woman,  Charles  Judel 
and  Janet  Vilie,  was  taken  as  they 
drank  tea  at  the  feet  of  the  Chin- 
ese Goddess.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  source  of  much  publicity. 

This  photograph  was  reproduced 
and  published  in  connection  with 
the  following  story  which  appeared 
in  some  papers : 

"boston  TE.'i  P.\RTV  OF  THE  VE.\R    I920" 

Member  of  the  "Mary"  company  were 
guests  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company  re- 
cently; while,  at  the  feet  of  a  Chinese 
goddess  Janet  Vilie  and  Charles  Judel 
had    a   party   all   their   own. 

Between  50  and  60  members  of  the 
"Mary"  company,  now  playing  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  had  a  wonderful  time 
at  a  party  given  to  the  meinbers  of  the 
company  at  the  Salada  Tea  Company's 
offices.  The  "Mary''  members  were 
shown  over  the  tea  company's  plant  and 
then  served  with  a  dainty  luncheon,  the 
feature  of  which  was  a  cup  of  choice 
Salada.  Packages  of  tea  were  given  to 
each    guest. 

The  affair  was  arranged  hy  Oliver 
Jones,  treasurer  of  the  Actors'  Fund, 
who  is  in  Boston  in  connection  with  the 
annu;,l  benefit  soon  to  be  given  at  the 
Col.jnial  Theatre." 
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{'         ligilit  and  Dai-k  Colors 

•ymS  year  Palm  Beach  street  car 
advertising  appeared  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  several  states.  Next 
year  it  will  be  in  the  street  cars  of 
the  United  States  from  coast  to  coast. 
Every  Palm  Beach  card  will  instantly 
flash  the  Palm  Beach  message 
"COOL!"  in  picture  or  text  or  both. 
The  color  facilities  of  the  car  card 
provide  a  natural  opportunity  to  re- 
produce exactly  the  striking  variety 
of  light  and  dark  shades  in  which 
Palm  Beach  cloth  is  now  made.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  Palm 
Beach  campaign  next  year.  The 
cards  reproduced  here  were  prepared 
by  the  Street  Railways  Advertising 
Company. 


y^r  All  Occasions 

JALM  ] 

LIGHT  AND    DARK    SHADES  -  WASHABLE.  DURABl^ ECONOMICAL 

The  (7rm/:V<o|HHHH  Iwu  ^his  label 
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Geographers  or  Salesmen — 

Which    Fix    Your   Trading   Radius? 

Get  out  \our  standard  world  map.  Xote  the  thin,  red  line 
twisting  and  bending  around  the  area  designated  as  the 
United.  States  of  America. 

Geographers  put  it  there 

Now  scan  \our  Trade  Map  and  count  the  radiating  lines  of 
red  and  black  dots  that  dart  here  and  there  from  every 
considerable    coastal    point. 

Salesmen  put  them  there 

Which  interest  you  most — the  wrigjly  lines  with  which 
Geographers  seek  to  confine  you  to  a  given  boundar\  or  the 
straight-away  .steamship  tracks  b\-  which  Salesmen  seek  to 
guide  you   to   FOREIGN    TRADE? 

.Imcrica's   most    successful   manufacturers,    writing 
for   the   Foreign    Trade    Hxtension    Department    of 

ADVERTISING  8c  SELLING 

■  The  XaiioJiai    Weekly   of   Modern    Merchandising 

Will  tell  you  how  to  travel  the  dotted  lines  with  your  prod- 
ucts, Easily,   Successfully  and   Profitably. 

Turn  to  the  Five  Big  Export  Articles  in  this  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Ski.i.ixg.  Read  the  Views,  Experiences  and 
Suggestions  of 

W.  D.  SIMMONS, 

President  of   the  Anu-rican    HortlT^'arc    Co. 

J.  WALTER  DEL\KE, 

President  of  tlic  Hiipf  Automobile  Co. 

CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER, 

Trader,   Trnvcttcr  mid  .-liitiior 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE, 

Director  of  Ihc  horcujii    Trade   Extension 
Defcirtment    of    Ahvertisinc,    &    Selling 

L.  C.  WILSEY, 

Superintendent  General  Motors  Export 
Co.   Training  School 

These  articles  are  typical  of  the  nian\  ai)[)earing  regularly 
in  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Advertising  &  Selling  is  not  an  Export  publication,  but 
an  American  publication  devoted  to  better  marketing  and  its 
articles  are  read  with  interest  by  Successful  American  Ad- 
vertisers, who  find  much  in  it  to  help  Increase  their  Profits. 

y^our  Export  Advertisements  in  Advertising   &    Selling 
Will    Reach    This  hitere.<;ted  Av/fience. 

ADVERTISING  8c  SELLING 

The    Sational    Weekly    of   Modern    M ^r-.handisinf^ 
471  FOURTH  AVENUE,       NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service  5 

Under  the  Direction  of  | 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE  I 

America's    Foreign    Trade—Past,  Present    and    Future 

The  World's  Markets  Are  Wide  Open  to  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States  Who  Will 
Grasp  the  Opportunities  Now  Offered  to  Them 


NOT  many  years  ago  the  entrance 
of  an  American  manufacturer 
into  foreign  trade  was  regarded 
as  a  wide  departure  from  accepted 
custom  and  his  progress  to  success 
was  half-heartedly  watched  by  his  as- 
sociates and  competitors.  Relatively 
few  business  men  knew  of  the  attrac- 
tive profits  to  be  obtained  through 
the  sale  of  American  products 
abroad.  Home  markets  were  boom- 
ing and  domestic  territories  were 
still  to  be  developed.  Foreign  sell- 
ing called  for  special  shipping  and 
financing;  the  use  of  strange  tele- 
graph and  cable  systems ;  intricate 
documentation  and  a  mass  of  new 
details  considered  too  involved  and 
mysterious  to  warrant  the  burden  of 
time  and  expense  they  demanded. 

Ten  years  ago  American  goods 
were  conspicuous  b\'  their  absence 
in  foreign  lands.  Such  efforts  as 
v\ere  made  then  were  promptly  at- 
tacked by  the  commercial  propa- 
ganda of  competing  countries.  The 
impression  was  thereby  created  that 
American  manufactured  goods  were 
inferior  in  quality.  As  a  nation  we 
faced  tremendous  handicaps  in  the 
'levelopment  of  foreign  markets. 
Ever\-  possible  obstacle  was  set  up 
before  the  pioneer  over-seas  trader. 
His  lack  of  experience  contrasted 
painfully  with  the  highly  perfected 
knowledge  of  the  English,  German, 
French  and  Spanish  merchants, 
who,  centuries  before,  had  em- 
barked  upon    world    trade. 

DISREGARDED   "rEPEAT"    BUSINESS 

American  business  pinnciples 
never  countenanced  long  term 
credits  so  the  German,  French- 
man or  Englishman  bought  from 
the  American,  paid  cash,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  as  demanded,  assumed  de- 
tails of  packing,  insurance  and 
.shipping,  extended  the  credit  the 
buyer  was  accustomed  to  receive 
and  incidentally  cleared  a  handsome 
Drofit.     The  American  could  not  be 


convinced  that  he  should  have  re- 
ceived that  extra  profit.  He  rea- 
soned that  he  could  be  satisfied  with 
having  made  a  sale  and  that  resale 
was  the  legitimate  right  of  the  other 
fellow.  Apparentl}-,  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  certaint}-  that  the  foreign 
customer  would  continue  to  buy 
from  him  only  so  long  as  there  was 


Our  Foreign  Trade  Service 

rHE  gi'i'at  need  for  concise  and 
accurate  Foreign  Trade  infor- 
mation prompts  the  putting  of 
the  Export  Department  of  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  info  this  form, 
ti'hich  co-ordinates  the  work  carried 
on  by  this  publication  in  the  Export 
selling  field  for  matny  months. 

This  is  not  a  nnij  departure  for 
Advertising  &  Selling,  by  any 
means,  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
'ci'ork  vje  have  been  doing. 

The  appointment  of  Cyril  H. 
Tribe  as  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Extension  Department  of 
Advertising  &  Selling  tvill  for- 
ward attainment  of  an  aim  we  long 
have  had,  that  of  making  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  the  headquarters  in 
the  United  States  for  information 
bearing  upon  export  advertising  and 
selling  problems. 

This  Department  will  be  operated 
regularly  as  a  permanent  sen-ice 
and  to  its  making  will  be  gii'en 
the  best  thought,  not  only  of  our 
own  staff  experts,  but  of  the  lead- 
ing American  manufacturers  whose 
succc-is  in  foreign  trading  fields  as- 
sures the  relmHlity  of  the  infonna- 
tion  tliey  zcill  impart. 

The  Editor. 


not  a  manufacturer  of  his  own  na- 
tionality, who  would,  or  could,  pro- 
duce an  article  "just  as  good."  Nor 
did  he  seem  to  realize  that  the  con- 
sumer would  rather  buy  from  a 
factory  in  his  own  land  and  from 
his  native  salesman.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  original  demand  for  count- 
less articles  now  being  manufac- 
tured and  sold  abroad  was  the  cre- 
ation of  .\merican  manufacturers. 


This  thought  call>  up  a  direct 
criticism  of  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Americans  in  foreign 
fields.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  cus- 
lomarv  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  appoint,  as  his  foreign 
agents,  nationals  of  competing  coun- 
tries. This  was  particular!}-  true 
of  the  Orient  and  South  America. 
Germans  were  largely  in  the  lead  in 
this  class  of  representatives.  Of 
course,  necessity  dictated  this  pro- 
gram through  the  scarcity  of  native 
Americans  whose  earl\-  training  had 
included  foreign  languages.  And, 
again,  there  were  so  man\-  whose 
inclinations  were  for  American  resi- 
dence as  against  existence  in  some 
out-of-the-way  land. 

OVERCOMING  "lEAKAGE" 

Fortunately,  this  policy  is  being 
changed  and  to-da}-  a  number  of 
our  larger  institutions  are  conduct- 
ing Foreign  Trade  Schools  in  which 
the}-  are  schooling  }'oung  men  for 
service  abroad.  These  men  will  be 
TOO  per  cent  Americans  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  losing  cre- 
ated markets  through  the  turn-over 
of  accounts  and  good  will  to  a  com- 
petitor national.  The  acceptance  of 
this  reform  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
requirements  in  Foreign  Trade  ex- 
tension is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Looking  into  the  future  from  a 
\iewpoint  of  1910  the  prospect  for 
.\merican  trade  expansion  abroad 
was  far  from  encouraging.  The 
swift  upheaval  of  1914  marked  the 
turning  point  in  our  foreign  trade 
career.  With  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Germany,  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  the  entry  of 
other  countries,  mam-  of  them  rank- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  industrial 
scale,  the  manufacture  of  peace-time 
commodities  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 
War  munitions  took  the  place  of 
usual  commercial  production.  Re- 
serve   stocks    soon     weakened    and 
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finally  gave  out  entirely.  A  strong  im- 
port demand  grew  in  those  warring 
countries  and  America  stood  alone 
as  capable  of  satisfying  their  re- 
quirements. Commission  ami  per- 
sonal buyers  flocked  to  this  country 
with  enormous  orders  to  place. 
They  came  prepared  to  pay  any 
price  asked,  and  even  a  bonus. 

The  effect  upon  our  domestic 
market  is  onI_\-  too  well  known.  Un- 
heard of  profits  were  piled  up.  The 
foreign  purchasing  agent  looked 
after  all  the  details  of  packing  and 
shipment,  assumed  all  the  risk  and, 
furthermore,  he  paid  an  cash. 
American  jiroducts  flowed  into  mar- 
kets of  the  world  where  pre\iousl\- 
they  were  practically  unknown.  The 
old  cry  of  "inferiority"  was  muz- 
zled. American  manufactures  were 
pccepted  as  being  far  in  advance 
of  anything  the  buyers  ever  before 
bad  encountered. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  at- 
tempt to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents   the   value    in    world   advertis- 


Keeping    Up    With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


Washington  m  e  r- 
chants  find  they  can 
cover  this  city  daily 
with  the  two  evening- 
newspapers,  but  that 
they  cannot  cover  the 
local  field  with  any 
other  combination. 
Consequently  most 
Washington  adver- 
tisers use  the  great 
bulk  of  their  daily 
advertising  in  the 
two  evening  news- 
papers. 

The  Washington  Times 

A  3c  Newspaper 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ing  that  America  and  her  indus- 
tries received  through  the  revolu- 
tion of  economics  brought  about  by 
the  world  v\ar.  Had  we  been 
obliged  to  continue  under  the  old 
order  of  things,  the  time  required 
for  development  to  the  point  arriv- 
ed at  in  1918  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
t(jns  of  American  products  went  out 
from  our  ports  through  the  media 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Salvation  Army  and  a  score 
of  other  relief  organizations. 
Additional  tons  were  distributed 
through  the  activity  of  the  War  and 
Xavy  departments.  .\merican  ex- 
port houses  were  responsible  for 
other  vast  shipments  in  answer  to 
calls  from  their  branches  and  agen- 
cies. Direct  buying  added  tcj  the 
grand  total. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME  TO   DEVELOP 

Here  arises  a  second  indictment 
of  the  vision  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  When  enorm- 
ous profits  were  being  scored  he 
failecl  to  realize  the  value  of  follow- 
\vig  up  the  boost  his  products  were 
s^iven  in  the  world.  Usually,  he  re- 
fused to  see  the  advantage  of  in- 
quiring into  the  destination  of  ma- 
terial he  knew  had  been  bought  for 
export.  This  would  have  been  a 
>imple  matter.  Any  of  the  agen- 
cies mentioned  would  lia\e  given 
nut  this  information  gladly.  At 
once  he  should  have  traineil  men  to 
go  out  into  the  markets  that  al- 
ready had  been  opened  up  for  him — 
and  at  not  a  cent's  cost  to  him- 
self. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  tho>e  who 
(lid  see  this  great  opportunit\'.  A 
certain  few  manufacturers  jjerson- 
ally  went  abroad  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice. They  were  prepared  to  open 
branches,  appoint  agents  and  com- 
mence negotiations.  They  built  for 
the  permanent  sale  of  their  manu- 
factures in  those  new  fields.  The 
expense  they  incurred  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  returns  they  al- 
read\    have  received. 

When  the  wartime  buying  fever 
abated  they  were,  an'd  still  are, 
strongly  entrenched  and  properly 
(irganized  to  carry  on  a  highly  suc- 
cessful selling  offensive.  Each 
branch  thus  established  becomes  the 
base  of  further  extension  into  ad- 
jacent territories  to  be  won  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  too  late  for  manu- 
facturers to  follow  through  the  goods 
thev  know  were  sold  abroad.  This 
plan  offers  the  finest  kind  of  open- 
ing into  foreign  selling.  It  is  true 
d:at  the  big  opportunit\-  has  ])assed  ; 
that     what     might     be    termed    the 


"bonus  day"  is  gone,  but  markets 
are  still  open;  the  advertising  has 
been  done.  This  is  the  idea  to  be 
thought  over  carefully  and  "acted 
upon."  The  premium  to  be  ]iaid 
for  foreign  trade  success  is  low  now, 
as  compared  with  what  it  will  be  in 
future  years.  This  is  true  of  life  in- 
surance that  is  cheap  to  secure  in  the 
earlier  years  of  a  man's  life  and 
far  more  costly  when  he  has  put  ofl:' 
consideration  of  death  until  he  sees 
the   scythe   over  the   next   hill. 

INSURING    FUTURE    COMMERCE 

Foreign  trade  is,  in  the  same  com- 
parison, life  insurance  to  American 
industry.  The  premium  must  be 
paid  if  the  benefit  is  to  be  collected. 

Years  ago  leaders  of  American 
business  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  foreign  trade.  Such 
go\ernment  institutions  as  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  labored 
tirelessly  to  develofj  the  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  our  manufacturers  and 
hankers.  Associations  of  business- 
men engaged  in  foreign  trade  have 
added  their  voices  to  the  chorus  and 
now  banks  and  trade  papers,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  are  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  new  field  of 
business   expansion. 

Conservative  men  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  foreign  trade  has 
been  over-advertised  of  late.  This 
prompts  the  comment  that  over-en- 
thusiasm is  quite  as  dangerous  as 
faint  interest.  Hurried  acceptance 
of  a  statement  regarding  foreign 
trade  is  to  be  avoided.  Only  close 
personal  investigation,  study  and  the 
exercise  of  well  foumled  judgment 
is   desirable. 

Before  going  into  an_v  enter])rise 
a  man  who  understands  primary 
business  principles  studies  the  mar- 
ket in  which  he'  expects  to  dispose 
of  his  goods.  He  uses  arithmetic 
to  determine  the  cost  of  selling  af- 
ter the  cost  of  manufacture.  He 
thoroughly  examines  into  the  buy- 
ing characteristics  of  his  prospec- 
tive customers ;  the  physical  condi- 
tions surrounding  his  ])lan.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  selection 
of  a  package  and  a  trademark ;  to 
probable  competition  and  ways  and 
means  to  hold  his  own  and  win  in 
the   face  of  opposition. 

All  of  this  takes  time.  It  also 
calls  for  a  certain  cash  outlay.  No 
man  would  think  of  making  the 
great  investment  in  the  building 
of  a  plant,  of  drawing  together  a 
great  organization  and  the  neces- 
sary purchase  of  raw  materials  un- 
til he  had  a  clear  and  definite  mar- 
ket   in    siglit   and   all    risks    of    fail- 
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ure  reduced  tu  the  niininuini. 
through  rigid  examination  of  iii_s 
.seUing  field.  A  great  iniiustry  is 
not  built  up  in  a  year.  Clreat  mar- 
kets are  not  won  over  night  except 
in  exceptional  instances. 

When  the  light  of  investigation  is 
turned  on  such  a  jihenomenal  suc- 
cess, it  usually  discloses  perfect  or- 
ganization and  coordination,  capable 
executives,  selected  personnel  in 
oftice.  factory  and  the  field;  system 
hased  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
central  plan  ;  \-igor  mixed  with  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  and  above  all — 
courage.  All  these  qualities  are 
requisite  factors  in  foreign  sell- 
ing, and  in  addition  there  must  be 
absolute  observance  of  every  at- 
tribute suggested  b\'  the  word 
CHARACTER;  the  '  fulfilment  of 
contracts  to  the  letter;  the  ship- 
ping of  orders  to  exact  specifica- 
tions regarding  quality,  packing  and 
prompt  deliver\\  It  is  far  better  to 
refuse  an  order  that  cannot  be  filled 
in  this  manner  than  to  accept  it  and 
"stall." 

SOME    SHORTCOJriNGS 

Reports  from  Europe  indicate 
that  .America's  commercial  prestige 
has  been  seriousl_\-  jeopardized  by 
the  unrestrained  activities  of  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  export  houses  that 
have  plunged  into  the  foreign  field, 
long  on  nerve  and  short  on  cash 
and  practical  experience. 

According  to  the  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  a  large  and 
long  established  American  manufac- 
turer, this  is  the  case,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  direct  selling  is  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  foreign  buy- 
er will  purchase  only  through  a  firm 
of  his  own  nationality  that  he 
knows.  In  other  words,  his  con- 
fidence in  what  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  to  sell  has  been  shaken 
and  he  looks  for  the  endorsement 
of  some  one  whose  representations  he 
feels  he  can  depend  upon. 

It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the 
manufacturer  to  visualize  the  incon- 
venience to  the  buyer  when  instruc- 
tions are  not  properly  carried  out. 
I'or  example,  an  order  is  placed  for 
hammers.  One  of  the  requirements 
is  that  the\-  be  packed  ten  hammers 
to  the  box.  This  detail  is  over- 
looked and  they  are  shipped,  but 
packed  twelve  to  the  box.  This 
mistake  in  a  large  order  might 
\ery  easily  mean  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars added  to  their  resale  cost  and 
a  consequent  loss  to  the  purchaser, 
who.  to  meet  the  customs  of  his 
market  must  unpack  every  box  and 
repack  in  lots  of  tens. 

This  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the 
statement    that    there    are    rules    in 


I'oreign  Trade  that  must  be  ob- 
served, whereas  in  domestic  busi- 
ness, regulations  may  possibly  be 
side-stepped  without  very  serious 
consequences.  To  register  any  suc- 
cess in  foreign  selling  there  must  be 
a  well  developed  determination  to 
submit  to  a  full  conversion  to  the 
new     doctrine. 

OUR  TRADE  EXTENISON  SERVICE 

Opinions  recentK-  in  print  to  the 
effect  that  our  foreign  trade  will  ex- 
jierience  an  immediate  slump  of 
large  proportions  have  so  far  not 
been  borne  out.  For  the  immediate 
P'^esent,  there  ap])ears  to  be  no 
reason  for  any  very  rapid  decline  in 


exports.  h'oreign  manufacturing 
countries  have  not  \et  swung  back 
into  peace-time  pace.  World  mar- 
kets are  still  barren  of  the  articles 
of  first,  second  and  third  necessity 
and  America  is  still  the  base  of 
supplies. 

In  New  York  and  in  other  ports 
and  trade  centers  (jf  the  United 
States  there  are  many  su'bstantial 
institutions  organized  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  American  ex- 
ports. The  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment of  Advertising  &  Selling  will 
show  how  these  aids  to  foreign 
enterprise  may  be  utilized,  and  the 
respective  phases  of  foreign  trade 
thev  serve. 


ost  aavertiSj, 
ing  managers 
list  the  Brooklyn 

Standard  Union 
for  Greater  New 
York.  Occasionally 
the  "boss"  lops  it 
off  because  he 
hinks  he  knows 
etter.  Don't  get 
hot— we'll  be  here 
next  year. 
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Future  discussion.-;  of  foreign 
trade  will  present  the  succe^ses  that 
have  been  registered  by  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  These  ac- 
counts will  be  founded  upon  prac- 
tical experience.  Each  will  convey 
instruction  and  an  effective  lesson. 

The  continuation  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Claxton  Sedgwick  Cooper, 
dealing  directly  with  problems  of 
foreign  trade,  will  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest.  They  show 
what  American  manufacturers  ha\e 
already  accomplished  in  overseas 
markets.  Mr.  Cooper  has  twice  en- 
circled the  globe.  He  writes  from 
first-hand  infonnation.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  dozen  standard  works 
on  foreign  countries,  among  them 
''Understanding  South  America," 
"The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient" 
and  other  books  of  such  recognized 
authoritx-  that  tlie  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recommends 
their  study  by  American  Consular 
agents. 

John  L.  Binda,  consultant  of  the 
American  Foreign  Trade  Council 
will  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to 
foreign  trade  and  outline  the  meth- 
ods used  by  our  great  indu.stries  in 
"putting  across"  their  product?  to 
the  world  markets. 


Rowe  Stewart 

(CiintiiiHi'd  from  paijc  lO) 
service  which  he  has  rendered 
them.  He  began  to  make  his  in- 
fluence and  capacity  felt  in  191 6 
when  he  was  made  general  chair- 
man of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion and  carried  off  the  big  meet- 
ing with  such  success  that  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  found  that  he  was 
just  the  man  wanted  to  wield  its 
gavel  and  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
twice  electing  him  president.  Others 
outside  of  Philadelphia  were  quick 
to  recognize  his  ability.  He  wa> 
made  chairman  of  the  Xational 
Educational  Committee  of  the  .\. 
A.  C.  of  ^V.  At  the  New  Orleans 
convention  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  for 
the  First  District  and  when  the 
territory  was  redistricted  at  In- 
dianapolis this  year  he  became  vice- 
president  for  the  Second  District. 
His-  friends  who  have  long  con- 
sidered him  as  on  the  eligible  list 
for  the  presidency  declare  that  his 
accession  to  the  executive  chair  be- 
came inevitable  when  Mr.  Otis  re- 
signed. 

I\rRS.    STEWART   PRAISED   BY    A.    A.    C. 
OF   W-   IIEIIBERS 

Mr.      Stewart's     election     is     of 
double  importance  to  the   organiza- 


tion which  he  now  heads.  U  en- 
ables the  A.  A.  C.  of  \\".  to  reap 
in  full  measure  his  capacity  for 
service  and  to  realize  on  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  one  who  has  be- 
fore shown  her  capacity  for  serv- 
ice. We  refer,  of  course,  to  Mrs. 
-Stewart  who,  as  general  manager 
of  the  \\  omen's  Executive  Com- 
mittee during  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
\ention  in  1916,  through  her  tact 
and  charm,  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  social  side  of  the 
meetin;^  in  William  Penn's  capital. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  before  her  marriage, 
was  Miss  May  Belle  Diehl.  The 
.Stewart    home    is    in    ( lerninntown. 


Pa.     The  couple  ha\e  two  children, 
both  boys. 

Mr.  Stewart  will  take  up  hi-- 
duties  at  once  and,  with  him  at  it- 
head,  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  look.-, 
forward  to  a  successful  year  of 
progressive  work  for  the  cause  of 
advertising,  upon  which  he  will  re- 
port at  the  convention  at  .Vtlanta 
in    1921. 


A.   A.  A.  A.  and  A.  B.  C.  Convene  in 
October 

The  Annual  Conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  of  the  .'Kudit  Bureau  of  Circulation-- 
will  be  held  conjointlv  in  Chicago  during 
ihc  week  of  Oct.  11  m  Oct.   16. 
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Traveling  For  Business  In 
Latin  America 


"Commercial  Travelers'  (!iuide  to 
Latin  America"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
exporters'  aid  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the    Department    of    Commerce. 

The  need  for  a  guide  for  commercial 
travelers  to  Latin  America  has  long 
been  felt.  The  book  was  prepared  by 
Ernst  B.  Filsinger,  \vell  known  as  a 
writer  and  an  authority  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican subjects.  Mr.  Filsinger  is  the 
author  of  "E.xporting  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica," a  volume  of  more  than  500  pages, 
and  other  publications.  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced export   manager  and   has   tra\ - 


eled    extensi\ely    in    the    Latin    .American 
countries. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the 
book  has  been  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  part  deals  with  general  mat- 
ters, such  as  salesmen's  equipment, 
transportation,  suggestions  for  procedure 
upon  arrival  at  destination,  etc.  Those 
who  have  not  heretofore  traveled  in 
Latin  America  will  find  suggestions  re- 
garding many  items  which,  despite  their 
importance,  are  often  overlooked.  The 
firjt  section  should  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  beginner,  attention  being 
directed   to   various    details   such   as    doc- 
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uments  needed,  cables,  wardrobe,  health 
precautions,  etc.  Of  great  importance 
also  are  the  details  of  transportation, 
including  tickets,  baggage,  clearing  of 
samples,  overland  routes  and  other  as- 
sociated  subjects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply 
the  traveler  with  suflficient  data  to  esti- 
mate the  time  necessary  to  reach  the 
important  places  in  the  region  described; 
the  approximate  time  required  to  go 
from  point  to  point  has  also  been  spe- 
cified. Probable  expenses  are  included. 
The  executive,  sales  manager,  or  com- 
mercial traveler,  by  referring  to  the 
routes,  distances,  and  means  of  travel 
can  estimate  quite  accurately  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  a  trip  whose  object 
may  be  the  making  of  sales,  the  plac- 
ing of  agencies,  or  the  inspection  of 
agencies    already    established. 

Maps  of  Latin  .'\merica  accompan- 
ing  this  guide  have  been  placed  in  a 
separate  portfolio  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traveler.  They  consist  of  a  gen- 
eral map  of  the  whole  area  and  a  re- 
production of  the  29-secdon  map  pre- 
pared by  the  Colonel  House  Inquiry 
for  use  at  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
shows  boundaries,  cities,  towns  of  com- 
mercial importance,  railroads,  wagon 
roads,    trails,    rivers,    lakes,    etc. 

The  Bureau's  report  contains  a  classi- 
fied liibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  In  that  list  will  be  found  im- 
portant books,  pamphlets,  reports,  etc., 
of  general  use  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  Latin- American  conditions  and  in 
preparing  salesmen  for  the  competition 
which    they    must    be    ready    to    meet. 

The  publication  is  known  as  Miscell- 
aneous Series  Xo.  89 — "Commercial 
Travelers'  Guide  to  Latin  America."  The 
price,  with  maps  is  $1.25.  Copies  are 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  by  all  district 
and  cooperati\'e  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of    Foreign    and    Domestic    Commerce. 


Smith  Made  Car  Advertising  Sales 
Head 

Lester  B.  Smith,  western  representative 
of  the  Broadway  Subway  and  Home  Bor- 
oughs Car  .\dvertising  Company  for  five 
years,  has  been  chosen  as  sales  manager, 
by  President  Joseph  P.  Day.  Mr.  Smith 
was  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Fratik 
M.  Whiting  Company  and  manager  of 
the  wholesale  department  of  Gorham  & 
Company  prior  to  associating  himself  with 
the  company  which  he  is  now  chosen  to 
manage.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rotary  Club  and  well 
known  as  a  member  of  the  local  chapter 
of  Elks  and  of  the  Sphinx  Club. 


MEMBERS  A.  B.  C. 


Col.  Charles  E.  Hasbrook  Dead 

Colonel  Charles  E.  Hasbrook,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Richmond  Tiines- 
Disfatch  for  the  last  si.K  years,  died  at  his 
residence  late  Wednesday  of  heart  dis- 
ease. He  was  73  years  of  age  and  had 
been  in  ill  health  since  his  return  from 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Except  for  a  few  years'  service  as  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  in  Missouri. 
Colonel  Hasbrook  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  newspaper  work,  commencing  un- 
der Melville  E.  Stone,  then  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  biler-Ocean.  In  later  years 
Colonel  Hasbrook  was  city  editor,  manag- 
ing editor  and  finally  part  owner  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  from  which  city  he 
went  to  Xew  York  as  pulilisher  of  the 
Morning  Adz-crliscr  and  Commercial 
Ad'i-crtiscr. 
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The  Importance  of  Foreign  Trade  to 
the   Hardware  Industry 

American  Manufacturers  Will  Find  Favorable  Reception 

of   Their    Goods    Abroad    Is   Based    Upon    Quality    First 

By    W.   D.    SIMMONS 


ndent   of  the  SimniDiis   Hardware   Company,   and   Me 
Foreign    Trade   Council 


of  the   National 


THE    term    "Hardware"   has   be-  dealers — wholesale   and  retail — ^^have 

come    much    more    comprehen-  added    to    their   assortment,    so   that 

sive  during  the  past  decade  because  "Hardware,"    in    addition    to    cover- 

of    the   immense   variety    and   man\-  ins    a"    manner    of    tools,    cutler_\- 

kinds     (if     goods     which     hardware  and      household      goods.      embraces 


Another   Paper    Advance 

Effective  with  September  1st  we  are 
compelled  to  meet  another  increase  in  cost 
of  paper,  nor  have  we  any  assurance  that 
this  will  be  the  final  advance. 

We  announce  that  we  will  continue  our 
current  rates  on  LIFE  until  the  last  gasp, 
preferring,  temporarily,  to  run  our  business 
without  profit  rather  than  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  will  have  to  reduce  our 
advertising  rate  when  paper  costs  recede. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  it  a  moral  duty  to 
perform  our  part  and  not  be  a  party  to  price 
raising,  vvhich  practice  we  believe  should 
cease  and  NOW. 

How  long  we  can  continue  our  current 
rate,  frankly,  we  don't  know.  We  do  know 
LIFE'S  rate  per  page  per  thousand  at  pres- 
ent is  remarkably  low  compared  even  with 
mass  circulation  mediums. 

We  do  know  that  live  advertisers  are 
appreciating  LIFE'S  value  as  never  in  its 
37  years. 

Gee.  Bee.  Are. 

LIFE'S  Advertising  Manager,  31st  St.,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  Provandie,  Western  Mgr.,  Marquette  Bldg.  1537,  Chicago 


practically  everything  in  paint,  in 
automobile  supplies,  sporting  goods, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible, 
to  get  figures  of  distribution — in 
dollars  and  cents  value — on  this 
immense  line  of  goods,  but  the  best 
estimate  is  that  it  is  now  running 
annually  not  less  than  one  billion 
dnll.ars,    and    probably    more. 

While  apparently  most  of  the 
manufacturing,  in  a  large  way,  is 
located  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  yet  the  drift  is  steadily  tow- 
ard diffusion  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  where  manufacturing  op- 
l>ortunities  are  possible.  It  is  not 
that  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
have  curtailed  their  output,  because 
the  rever,se  is  true;  it  is  merely  a 
condition  of  production  springing 
up  wherever  needed  to  supply  local 
w  ants. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  de- 
tails of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
factories  in  small  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country,  so  that 
they  may  make  adequate  appear- 
ance upon  the  map,  but  their  name 
IS  legion  and  their  effect  is  nation- 
\\iile.  There  is  many  a  small  town 
whose  chief  source  of  constant  rev- 
enue is  found  in  the  weekly  pay- 
roll which  the  factory  distributes  to 
its    employes. 

There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a 
strong  tendency  among  manufactur- 
ers to  locate  in  small  towns,  some- 
times l)ecause  of  local  advantages 
ill  chea[)  rent,  convenient  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  because  of  the  large  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  those  labor 
troubles  which  seem  inseparable 
from    the    great    congested    centers. 

Not  only  does  the  local  factory 
keep  the  small  towns  alive  and 
bus\-,  but  it  makes  a  constant  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  the  nearby 
farms;  it  simplifies  the  matter  of 
distribution  of  farm  products  with- 
in quite  a  radius  of  the  factory,  so 
that  both  the  farmer  and  consumer 
are    benefited    thereby. 

RKADILY      EXPLOITED      PRODUCTS 

Hardware  in  all  its  phases  lends 
itself  readily  to  export,  largely  be- 
cause   of    the    immense    superiorit) 
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of  the  articles  themselves  over 
those  of  foreign  make.  Practically 
everything  in  the  hardware  line  is 
the  simple  expression  of  the  inven- 
tive genius,  initiative  and  common 
sense  of  the  American  people. 
Things  are  made  to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  are  intended;  pat- 
terned along  the  latest  lines,  from 
experiment  and  actual  experience, 
they  are  good  to  look  at,  and  have 
enduring  worth  for  constant  use ; 
they  are  not  encumbered  by  any 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but 
are  made  for  the  present  day 
people,  and  solely  for  present  day 
necessities. 

In  nothing  is  this  truer  than  of 
American  edge  tools.  They  are 
exactl\-  fitted  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended ;  they  are  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  have  that  indescrib- 
able thing  known  as  ".style."  There 
are  no  other  tools  like  them  in  all 
the  world,  nor  can  there  be  unless 
the  foreign  peoples  change  all  their 
ideas.  Wherever  these  tools  are 
used  thev  immediately  make  a  place 
for  themselves,  and  they  are  sold 
today  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

In  England — the  home  of  edge 
tools — retailers  make  a  point  of  ad- 
vertising American  edge  tools  as 
the    supreme    attraction. 

Much  the  same  story  is  true  of 
builders'  hardware.  It  is  not  the 
clums\-  thing  of  European  make, 
but  light,  strong,  and  made  after 
the  most  attractive  designs  of  the 
da\'. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
exports  for  1919,  in  the  long  line 
of  hardware,  show  an  increase,  not 
only  in  dollars  and  cents,  because 
of  higher  prices,  but  actually  in 
tonnage,  and  in  the  unit  of  quan- 
tity, over  the  figures  of  1914,  when 
the  war  began. 

This  increase  shows  the  hold  that 
American  hardware  has  on  foreign 
people,  not  onl\'  in  Europe  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  there  is 
practically  no  place  and  no  people 
to  wdiom  American  hardware  in 
some  foitn   is  not  sent. 

THE    LOGICAL    AVENUE    OF    OUTPUT 

The  manufacturers  of  American 
hardware  have  long  felt  the  nec- 
essity of  foreign  trade  as  a  mar- 
ket for  the  disposal  of  thei"  sur- 
plus wares.  Their  factories  are 
equipped  for  a  large  production, 
so  that  when  running  full  this  sup- 
l)lies  likewise  an  economical  output. 

During  the  war  there  has  been 
no  question  on  this  score,  and  the 
scarcity  of  hardware  today  in  this 
country  is  due  directly  to  the  pres- 
sent    production     being    far    below 


capacities  of  the  factories  w^hen 
running  full  with  efficient  workmen 
and  a  proper  standard  of  individual 
production.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
lack  of  sufficient  goods  even  for 
the   home    market. 

The  el^'ects  of  the  war  in  Eur- 
ope, and  the  fall  in  European  ex- 
change promises  to  seriously  reduce 
our  exports  to  Europe,  and  thus 
make  it  imperative  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  in  this  coun- 
try find  another  market  to  supplv 
this  deficienc}-.  Temporarily,  the 
home  trade  will  take  the  surplus, 
but    the    capacity    of   the    American 
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manufacturers  as  a  whole  in  this 
line  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time — and  especially 
with  more  settled  labor  conditions 
— when  they  will  make  more  goods 
than  this  country  can  consume  in 
normal    fashion. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturers  alone, 
but  the  entire  nation,  down  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  that  the  produc- 
tion be  kept  up  to  its  full  limit,  lest 
serious    consequence    ensue. 

Even  if  onl_\-  a  small  portion  of 
American  hardware  is  exported — 
say   10  per  cent  or  even  5  per  cent 
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Insolation  is  now  an  ob.solete  word  when 'applied  to 
the  Midwest  farmer.  The  telephone,  telegraph,  auto- 
mobile, better  roads,  motion  pictures  and  modern 
farm  conveniences  have  made  him  one  with  the  mass 
of  American  people. 

He  is  no  longer  isolated.  In  fact,  his  life  is  now 
merely    a    suburban    one. 

He  and  his  family  buy  the  same  automobile,  the 
same  clothes,  the  same  home  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries,  as   any   other   citizens. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  sales  has  resulted  to  those 
advertisers  who  have  realized  the  extent  of  the  Mid- 
west  farm   market   and   the   power   of 
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— it  is  vitally  necessary  that  a  mar- 
ket still  be  found  for  tiial  propor- 
tion, or  else  ine\itabl\-  the  factor- 
ies must  reduce  their  output — which 
means  rvuming  at  hig^her  costs,  and 
with  reduced  employment  of  labor. 
Just  now  the  only  natural  way 
to  bring  down  the  present  high 
cost  is  to  increase  the  supply,  but 
to  make  this  increased  supply  above 
lie  demand  is  to  simply  bring  about 
m  hardware  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  some  farming  productions. 
For  instance — the  price  of  hogs  has 
dropped  so  much  in  the  last  eigh- 
teen months  that  the  farmers  are 
curtailing  their  production.  That 
means,  in  time,  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  hogs  again  because  the 
supply  will  fall  below  the  demand, 
since  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand take  care  of  these  problems 
in  their  own  way,  provided  they 
are  left  alone,  and  not  encumbered 
with  futile  and  meddlesome  legis- 
lation. 

EXPORTING     AND     DOMESTIC 
PROSPERITY 

If  the  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ican hardware  run  the  factories 
full,  supplying  the  home  demand 
with  what  is  needed,  and  sell  the 
surplus  abroad,  they  can  continue 
to  give  employment  to  all  the 
needed  forces,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
will  bring  prices  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable level,  and  still  leave  the 
manufacturers  that  profit  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The   result    of    such    an    economic 


Condition  i>  the  full  employment 
of   efficient   labor   at   good    wa;4"es. 

This  means  the  possibility  of  a 
high  standard  of  living,  because  it 
means  spending  power  among  many 
and  a  continuation  of  a  market  for 
the  full  production  of  all  of  the 
innumerable  factories  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Take  the  case  of  a  small  factory 
in  the  west,  making  a  certain  line 
of  hardware  which  it  now  dis- 
poses of  without  difficulty,  within  a 
limited  territory.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  to  the 
people  of  the  town  in  wiiich  it 
is  located ;  it  likewise  creates  a 
market  in  that  town  for  farm  pro- 
tluce    for    some    distance    around. 

If  the  foreign  trade  falls  off,  the 
manufacturers  of  hardware  through- 
out the  country  must  endeavor  to 
market  their  products  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  domestic  market. 
This  means  much  stronger  and  se\- 
erer  competition  among  themselves. 
The  small  manufacturer  in  the 
small  town  finds  himself  no  longer 
able  to  continue  his  full  output, 
and  must  necessarily  reduce,  fir>t 
the  amount  of  labor  employed,  and 
possibly  the  prices  he  pays  it. 
This  reacts  on  every  consumer  in 
the  small  town,  and  on  every  farm- 
er who  has  found  his  market  in 
that  small  town.  It  is  a  far-reach- 
ing i)roposition,  and  creates  an  un- 
natural state  of  affairs,  with  the 
likelihood  of  steadily  declining 
prices — which  theoretically  sounds 
\erv  well,  but,  as  a  matter  of   fact. 
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After  All  It's  Results ! 


THE  News  is  not  selling  its  advertising  on  the 
strength  of  its  merchandising  service.  It's  re- 
sults the  advertiser  wants  after  all.  It's  circulation, 
reader  interest  and  reader  responsiveness  that 
counts  in  final  analysis.  The  News  has  been  the 
paper  of  Indiana  for  a  half  century.  It  has  become 
so  through  its  service  to  reader  and  advertiser.  Its 
service  to  advertiser  has  been  in  publishing  a  real 
paper  that  produces  results. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


does  not  work  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

The  facts  are  that  times  of  pros- 
perity are  invariable'  marked  bj' 
high  prices,  and  although  prices 
may  be  too  high — as  at  present — 
in  many  lines,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
natural  way  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  more  reasonable  levels  in 
the  near  future;  meanwhile,  grad- 
ually, though  surely,  wages  and 
salaries  are  adjusted  to  price  lev- 
els, and  the  vital  factor  is  that  the 
spending  power  of  many  remains 
unimpaired,  and  this  sjjending 
power  is  the  source  of  all  business. 
While  in  times  of  depression,  it 
does  not  make  very  much  differ- 
ence how  cheap  goods  are,  no  one 
has  either  the  inclination  or  ability 
to  purchase,  save  in  the  most  con- 
servative way.  Tliese  are  the  log- 
ical   facts   of   experience. 

It  needs,  therefore,  only  a  most 
common  sense  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation to  realize  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  important  to  every  man- 
ufacturer, distributer  and  consum- 
er in  this  country  in  the  near  future 
than  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of    foreign  trade. 


K.    H.    Bronson    Joins    Square    D 
Company 

Karl  H.  Bronson  has  joined  Uil-  ranks 
of  the  Square  D  Compan\-,  Detroit,  manu- 
facturers of  safety  switches,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Director  of  Research  Engineering. 

Mr.  Bronson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alichigan  and  formerly  has 
been  associated  with  the  automotive  in- 
dustr}-.  He  was  affiliated  with  Dodge 
Brothers,  Detroit,  in  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  work  and  later  engaged  in 
^imilar  work  for  the  Packard  Alotor  Car 
Company,  Detroit,  from  which  compan;, 
he  resigned  to  join  the  Square  D  Com- 
pany. 
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Miami    Advertising    Club    Challenges 
Atlanta 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, according  to  Forest  R.  Lloyd,  direc- 
tor, is  getting  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
aroused  among  the  members  of  the  club 
and  the  advertising  public  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  club's  baseball  team.  The 
Miami  Advertising  Club  is  the  newest 
advertising  men's  organization  in  tiie 
South.  It  will  not  be  one  year  old  un- 
til next  Xovember.  The  club  seiU  three 
delegates  to  the  Indianapolis  convention 
in  June  and  worked  untiringly  to  get  the 
1921  convention  for  Atlanta.  The  club  at 
its  last  meeting  instructed  Manager  Lloyd 
of  the  baseball  team  to  issue  a  challenge 
to  the  Advertising  Club  of  Atlanta  to  play 
a  match  game  of  baseball  at  an  early  date 
to  establish  the  "Southeastern  Advertising 
Club  Baseball  Championship."  -Atlanta 
advertising  men  have  been  playing  some 
tight  baseball  games  this  summer  against 
other  club  teams  in  Atlanta.  .\  handsome 
siher  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  wiinier 
of  this  championship. 
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Big    Cigarette    Campaign    Coming 

According  to  a  report  from  Chicago,  the 
American  Toliacco  Co.  has  set  the  Jatc, 
Sept.  I,  for  the  laimching  of  the  l)iggest 
cigarette  campaign  ever  seen  in  Chicago. 
It  will  he  to  introduce  a  new  brand  known 
as  One-Eleven,  that  will  retail  20  for  15 
cents.  While  no  information  has  been 
gi\cn  out  as  to  how  it  will  start  the  aim- 
paign  of  introduction,  an  inside  "'tip"  let 
it  be  known  that  it  will  startle  the  tobacco 
trade. 


Arthur  S.  Moore  Retires  from 
"McClure's" 

Arthur  S.  Moore  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  \  ice-president  and  advertising  di- 
rector of  McCli(rc's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  has  been  in  the  magazine 
business  for  twenty  years,  intends  taking 
a  rest  before  deciding  upon  his  future 
plans. 


Starts    Sales    Promotion    Department 

The     Gull>ranscn-Dickinson     Co..     Chi- 
cago   piano     manufacturers,     has     crcatci 
a   sales  promotion   department   under   the 
direction      of      C.      R.     Gulbransen 
operate    as    a    subdivision    of    the    sal 
department. 


Xew  Account  for  Vanderhoof 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  secur- 
ed the  account  of  the  Carco  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  makes  a  patent  bottle 
capper  in  that  city. 


Ben  J.  Sweetland  Incorporated 

Ben  J.  Sweetland  has  been  incorporated 
in  Xew  York  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
engage  in  advertising  and  bookselling.  D. 
K.  Ballon,  C.  J.  Fleming  and  B.  J.  Sweet- 
land, 95  Liberty  street,  are  the  organizers. 

Printing  House  Expands 

Publishers  Printing  Company.  Xew 
York,  has  increased  its  capital  from  Sioo.- 
000  to  $650,000. 


Electric  Appliance  Account  with  Kelley 

The  .-\ir-\\'ay  Electric  Appliance  Cor- 
poration of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  placed  its 
advertising  in  the  hands  of  the  ^lanin 
V.  Kelley  Company.  A  large  newspaper 
and  magazine  campaign  will  soon  be 
launched  advertising  its  electric  sweeper 
and  washing  machine. 

Meredith  Has  Glove  Account 

Meredith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  is 
now  handlin.g  the  advertising  of  the  Al- 
len Glove  Company  of  Glo\  ers\  ille,  X.  Y. 


Get  Washing  Machine  Account 

The  Wade  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  secured  the  account  of  th?  Quicker- 
Yet  Washing  Machine  Co. 


"Tycos"'    Account    With    Goodwin,    Inc. 

The  advertising  of  the  Taylor  Instru- 
ment Co.mpanies,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  H.  C.  Goodwin, 
Inc.,  of   that   citv. 


Plans   Fountain    Pen    Campaign 

The  General  Manufacturing  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  fountain  pens  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
is  planning  a  campaign  for  magazines  un- 
der the  direction  of  B.  L.  Benson,  sales 
manager.      As    yet    no    agency    has    been 

selected.  ■ — 

Furniture  Account  With  Rosier  Agency 

The  advertising  of  Philip  Strobel  & 
Sons,  Xew  York,  has  been  placed  with 
the  Oscar  Rosier  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Philadelphia.       

"Red  Cross  Magazine''  to  Suspend 

Because  of  "the  famine  price  of  white 
paper,"  publication  of  the  Red  Cross 
Magazine.    Xew    York,    will    be    discon- 


tinued after  the  October  number.  In 
making  the  announcement  this  week  the 
.\mcrican  Red  Cross  at  Washington 
said :  "Further  publication  would  in- 
volve either  considerable  increase  in  the 
subscription  price  or  a  subsidy  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  society,  wliich 
deems    either    course   inexpedient." 


Fisk   Sales   Show   32   Per   Cent   Gain 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
sales  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Ma.;s.,  were  in  excess  of  $27,000,- 
000  or  32  per  cent  ahead  of  the  total 
of  $20,437,000  for  the  corresponding 
period    in    1019. 


to 


"Club  News"  Cites  A.  &  S.  Writer 

H.  H.  Charles,  president  of  the  H.  H. 
Charles  Agency,  has  contribtited  an  in- 
teresting article  to  a  July  issue  of 
AnvF-RTisiNG  &  Selling  as  to  the  big 
harvests  which  the  farmers  of  America 
are  reaping  today.  Mr.  Charles  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  bumper  crop 
of  1920  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  farmer,  and 
that  the  nation  and  the  world  will 
Iienefit  thcreb}'.  —  From  "Advertising 
Club    Xe-ui's,"    AViv    York    City. 
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HARRY  LEVEY 

President 

^^  HE  personnel  of  this  organization  is  that  which  is  largely 
X  responsible  for  the  important  position  of  Industrial- 
Educational  films  among  other  media  for  advertising  and 
merchandising. 

Harry  Levev  himself  is  fortunate  in  his  experience.  He  se- 
cured valuable  information  first  hand  pertaining  to  retail  prob- 
lems of  varied  types.  Following  this  came  generous  contact 
with  the  workings  of  wholesalers  and  distributors.  In  this 
work  as  in  the  retail  trade  Harry  Levey  served  both  as  sales- 
man and  executive. 

More  recently  Mr.  Levey  and  his  associates  have  accomplished 
definite  results  for  a  large  number  of  prominent  American 
businesses  through  the  application  of  Industrial-Educational 
films  to  their  problems. 

This  same  effective  medium  is  available  to  you  through  the 
Harry  Levey  Service  Corporation,  to  aid  in  merchandising 
your  products,  instructing  executives  and  workmen  in  standards 
of  practice,  bettering  sales  direction,  effecting  congenial  plant 
relationships  and  making  graphic  efficiency  systems. 

HARRY     LEVEY 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

/^roc)ucers    and     Z) isfriSufors    of 

!/^n^ustr~ial       C>  Svicational      ^ilms 

NEW  VORK   CITY 
Temporary  Offices  1662  Broadway 
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American  Trade  in  the  Near  East 

Confidence  In  Us  There  Is  Hif;h  and  Conditions 

Warrant    Cultivation    of    This    Great    Market 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


Author   of    "TlKr    -Ma 


Kuypt.' 


THERE  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  traders  and  man- 
ufactuiers  of  the  United  States 
should  consider  the  possibiHties  and 
present  opportunities  for  com- 
merce in  that  extensive  territory- 
bordering  upon  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, Black,  Aegean  and  Red 
seas. 

Out  of  this  historic  •  section  of 
the  earth,  containing  a  population 
estimated  at  upwards  of  25,ooo,cxx), 
came  the  Phoenician  and  Tyrian 
.shippers  and  traders,  who  at  one 
time  dominated  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  world,  while  the 
Golden  Horn  has  been  a  seat  of 
trade  for  2,600  years. 

From  this  region  also  have 
sprung  the  religions  that  have 
spread  over  the  European  and 
western   continents. 

F"rom  the  Near  East,  moreover, 
we  have  received  some  of  the 
greatest  streams  of  immigration — 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Jews — who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  U)  found  homes  and 
acquire  citizenship  and  prosperity, 
helping  to  link  our  country  with 
the  vast  territory-  which,  excluding 
Arabia,  includes  upwards  of  450,- 
000  square  miles  of  territorial  area. 

Into  this  borderland  of  the  great 
Near  Eastern  seas  we  ha\e  sent 
our    missionaries    for   more    than    a 


century  and  for  all  these  sears  the 
name,  America,  has  been  known 
to  the  populations  of  the  Near 
East  as  sxnonymous  with  modern 
education,  with  activities  of  chari- 
table benevolence  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, and  with  a  disinterestedness 
as  far  as  territorial  aggression  is 
concerned,  that  has  made  Ameri- 
cans less  often  suspected  and.  more 
truly  trusted  than  members  of  an}- 
other  nationality. 

OUR     MILLIONS     CIVE.N     THERL 

Our  hospitals  are  to  be  found  in 
every  city  in  Turkey  and  our 
preachers  and  medical  doctors  in 
almost  every  village.  Other  nations 
have  invested  in  these  Near  East- 
ern lands  for  gain,  while  we  have 
poured  into  this  region  $20,000,000 
in  founding  schools  and  colleges, 
.$40,000,000  in  feeding  the  hungry, 
and  $50,000,000  in  atifording  mis- 
sionaryr  teaching,  free  medicine,  and 
extending  the  borders  of  western 
civilized    science   and    instruction. 

All  of  this  activity  and  giving 
h.ave  helped  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  stable,  modern  commercial 
life,  now  about  to  give  amjjle  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  these  fore- 
runners of  national  prosperity.  Any 
European  nation  would  eagerly 
grasp  at  such  advantages  of  favor 
to   establish    commercial    ties.      But 
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while  our  trade  in  the  Near  East 
may  be  said  to  have  the  possibility 
of  foundation  upon  a  broad  basis 
of  philanthropy  and  conhdence, 
we  have  thus  far  almost  neglected 
this  commercial  open  door.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  consider  the 
Near  East  as  a  trading  center  of 
vast  importance  lying  along  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  trade 
routes    of    the   world. 

It  is  largely  because  of  such  in- 
terest as  the  United  .States  has 
shown  in  the  Levant  that  the  popu- 
lations there,  especially  the  Turk- 
ish section,  hailed  with  eagerness 
the  idea  of  a  mandate  making  pos- 
sible American  supervision.  While 
this  matter  is  one  of  indecision  or 
doubtful  policy  in  the  niinds  of 
many  Americans,  it  has  given 
ample  reason  for  belief  in  the 
moral  and  political  favor  with 
which  the  Near  East  looks  upon 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  factor 
not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  element 
of  great  value  in  any  mo\e  we 
may  make  in  the  near  future 
toward  trade  and  shipping  rela- 
tionships. 

While  we  have  with  justice  given 
our  attention  and  trade  to  Latin 
America,  since  these  populations 
are  near  and  belong  to  our  own 
hemisphere,  to  China  and  the  Far 
East  where  our  Philippine  interests 
have  lured  our  commerce,  it  must 
l)e  kept  in  mind  that  there  exists 
no  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal 
extent  to  which  American  export- 
ers thus  far  have  given  so  slight 
attention   as   to   the  Levant. 

WHY     TR.ADE     WITH     THE     LEVANT? 

That  there  is  ample  reason  lying 
in  the  rich,  almost  untouched  re- 
sources of  this  section  for  our 
trade  interest,  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated. For  proof  of  this,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  simply  to  the 
coal  fields  along  the  Black  .Sea ;  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
extensive  grain  fields,  where  the 
yield  as  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated could  be  raised  in  a  decade 
to  200,000,000  bushels ;  the  great 
copper  areas  upon  which  France  is 
centering  her  attention ;  the  cot- 
ton possibilities  in  Mesopotamia ; 
the  wool  of  Asia  Minor;  the 
natural  silk  areas ;  and  the  region 
furnishing    the    world's     suppl_\'    of 
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<ipium,     licorice     and     the     fine     to- 
baccos. 

To  (juote  from  a  report  by  Lewis 
Heck,  of  the  American  consular 
service,  regarding  our  import  and 
export  trade   with  the   Near  East : 

"Before  the  war  the  United  States 
bought  from  the  Near  East  some  fifty 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods,  princi- 
pally raw  materials  such  as  cotton  from 
E.aypt ;  tobacco,  wool,  mohair,  skins, 
opium,  rose  oil,  licorice  root,  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  etc.,  from  Turkey ; 
skins  and  coffee  from  .Aden ;  dried  fruits, 
cheese,  olive  oil  and  tobacco  from 
Greece;  copper  and  plum  jam  from 
Serbia ;  rose  oil  and  tobacco  from  Bul- 
garia ;  reclaimed  rubber  and  wool  from 
Odessa ;  licorice  root,  wool  manganese, 
and  hardwoods  from  Batoum.  The 
manufactured  goods  consisted  of  car- 
pets and  rugs,  laces,  and  curios,  etc., 
and  represented  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total.  In  general,  the  re- 
gion is  agricultural  and  pastoral  rather 
than  industrial,  and  there  is  but  rela- 
tively slight  industrial  development  in 
any  of  these  countries,  so  that  for 
many  years  to  come  they  will  have 
to  import  manufactured  and  finished 
merchandise  and  will  not  have  much  in 
these  lines  to  offer  for  sale  in  other 
countries.  Their  climates  and  soils 
enable  them  to  produce  better  than  else- 
where certain  staple  articles  for  which 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  in 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  have  their  natural  prod- 
ucts to  offer  in  exchange  for  thei- 
importations  of  finished  commodities, 
until  such  future  time  as  their  own 
domestic  industries  shall  come  to  a 
greater  degree  of  production  and 
variety. 

For  this  reason  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East  offer  a  permanent  field  for 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  industry  and 
manufacture,  the  value  of  which  has 
always  been  fully  recognized  by  our 
main  competitors  in  Europe,  although 
we  have  often  overlooked  it  because 
of  its  distance  and  of  relatively  larger 
markets  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  a 
portion  of  the  world  which  annually 
imported  some  $550,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  goods  before  the  war  is  worthy 
of  closer  study  now  that  our  exporters 
have  waked  up  and  are  both  ready 
and  eager  to  really  go  after  a  fair 
share  of  this  trade,  instead  of  waiting 
till  some  small  share  of  it  comes  to 
them    of    its   own    accord. 

On  the  export  side,  we  sold  to  all 
the  Near  East,  including  Southern  Rus- 
sia, goods  to  a  value  of  between  ten 
and  twelve  millon  dollars  per  aiuiuni 
before  the  war.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  total  consisted  of  mineral,  animal 
and  vegetable  oils ;  textiles  played  a 
smaler  and  decreasing  part,  as  we  had 
had  to  give  way  to  more  active  British 
and  Italian  competitors.  We  had  some 
small  business  in  leather  and  bides, 
shoes,  rubber  overshoes,  typewriters  and 
supplies,  agricultural  machinery,  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  tools  and  certain  Amer- 
ican specialties,  but  in  the  principal 
staples  which  form  the  bulk  of  any  real 
volume  of  trade  we  had  almost  no 
share,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
exports  of  Turkey  we  were  the  second 
best  customer,  next  after  Great  Britain, 
and  also  bought  the  second  largest 
share  of  Egypt's  principal  crop.  The 
heavy  trade  balance  against  us  was  paid 
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for  by  remittances  from  immigrants 
to  their  home  folks ;  by  sums  expended 
for  American  schools,  missions,  and 
colleges,  etc. ;  by  tourists'  expenditures, 
for  many  thousands  of  them  annually 
visited  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  by  financial  adjustments 
through  European  countries.  These  re- 
mittances and  expenses  of  course  in- 
creased our  debt  to  the  Near  East,  but 
hereafter  we  should  be  able  to  exchange 
an  increasingly  larger  volume  of  our 
own   products    for    the    goods    we    buy," 

TRADING    BY     FOREIGN     SHIPS 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
whatever  trade  we  have  had  with 
this  section  has  been  done  prac- 
tically with  no  .\merican  shipping 
to  this  region,  depending  upon 
foreign  nations  not  only  for  ships 
but  banks  and  other  facilities.  It 
was  the  writer's  privilege  to  pass 
through  the  .Suez  Canal  at  the 
time  that  our  American  fleet 
in  its  voyage  around  the  world 
was  returning  and  lay  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  An  Egyptian  busi- 
ness man  said  then  that  the  people 
of  the  present  generation  in  the 
Near  East  had  never  seen  before 
the  American  flag  floating  from  any 
vessel  save  possibly  from  an  oc- 
casional American  pleasure  yacht 
or    from    a    small    steamer    too    in- 
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significant  to  make  any  particular 
impression  upon  anyone.  In  fact, 
outside  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  there  was  no  organization 
for  trade  in  this  section  until  in 
1911  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  Levant  was 
formed.  This  both"  now  has  a 
membership  of  600  firms  and  indi- 
viduals located  for  the  most  part 
in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
Levant. 

While  trade  '  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Turkey  and 
considerable  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sular during  the  period  of  the  war 
were  of  small  importance,  there 
was  quite  a  large  volume  of  dol- 
lar exchange  carried  on  which 
helped  to  accustom  local  merchants 
and  local  bankers  in  the  Near  East 
to  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  also  to  establish 
credits  in  this  country  which  have 
been  used  to  purchase  American 
goods. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople was  connected  with  a 
sale  of  dollar  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  $10,000,000 
to  provide  funds  for  relief  in 
charitable  payments  of  various 
sorts.  The  Entente  Governments 
furnished  several  million  dollars 
of  this  fund  since  the  .\merican 
diplomatic  and  consular  represent- 
atives looked  after  the  interests  of 
these  Governments  during  the  fight- 
ing period.  There  were  several 
million  dollars  deposited  with  the 
State  Department  to  individual 
beneficiaries  and  treasuries  and  a 
considerable  amount  was  left  in 
funds  in  relief  organizations  such 
as  the  .Armenian  and  Syrian  Re- 
lief Committee,  the  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Charitable    organizations,    etc. 

Trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  kept  up  by  Egypt  and 
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tlreece  during  the  war  and  lioth  nf 
these  countries  have  prospered 
along  different  lines  since  1914,  so 
much  so  that  Greek  currency  has 
been  kept  almost  at  par.  The 
I'.gypt  situation  although  affected 
somewhat  by  political  agitations 
last  winter,  and  labor  troubles,  is 
on  the  whole,  promising. 

The  following  table  gives  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  Eg_\-ptian  trade,  to- 
gether with  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States: 

Total   Exports  Total   Imports 

1914 $120,218,062  $108,405,784 

1015 134.063,892  Q4,4.;i,676 

1917 204,892,454  158.876.608 


1918 226,396,400  255,264,976 

Goods  invoiced  for  shipment  to  U. 
S,   from  Egj-pt : 

In    1917    $^1,539,338 

In  1918 25,405,850 

Imporls     from    U.    S. : 

1914 $2,421,507 

IQI5   6,231,807 

Exports   to   U.    S, : 

1914    $14,557,902 

1915     24,750,640 

.\N     ALMOST    RIXORP    GROWTH 

According  to  consular  reports, 
exports  from  the  United  States  to 
(Greece  increased  from  $1,123,511 
in  1913-14  to  $23,449,975  in  1914- 
15,  and  to  slightlv  over  $31,000,000 
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in  1915-10.  There  are  few  coun- 
tries which  show  a  like  increase 
during  the  war.  In  the  fiscal  \ear 
ending  June  30,  1914,  we  shipped 
to  Egypt  goods  to  an  amount  of 
$1,930,106.  In  1916-1917  our 
total  exports  to  Egypt  were  $11,- 
93.3. 'W»-  These  two  countries 
bought  from  us  in  1916-17  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
entire  \ear  Eastern  field  in  191 3- 
1914. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  we 
have  special  ties  with  Greece  since 
there  are  more  Greeks  in  the 
United  .States  than  in  an\-  coun- 
try in  the  world,  excepting 
Turkey.  Americans  are  also  p(3pu- 
lar  in  Egypt  and  are  large  pur- 
chasers of  Eg)-ptian  cotton,  the 
most  iniportant  product,  of  that 
country.  It  must  be  remembered 
howe\-er  that  Eg_\'pt  is  a  British 
dependency  and  Britain's  policy 
will  probably  be  less  liberal  in  the 
future  than   it  was  during  the   war. 

TfKKEV    AS    .\    MARKET 

Turkey  furnishes  interesting  pos- 
sibilities for  trade  with  the  United 
.States  since  man\-  of  the  old  com- 
mercial ties  with  Europe  have  been 
broken  and  because  of  the  need 
of  utilizing  the  great  potential 
wealth  and  resources  of  this  coun- 
tiy. 

According  to  report  of  Louis 
Heck  of  the  American  Consular 
Service,  for  the  few  years  before 
the  war  we  bought  from  Turkey 
about  $22,ooo,ocx)  worth  of  goods 
each  year,  of  which  tobacco  repre- 
sented about  half  of  the  total.  \\"e 
sold,  on  the  other  hand,  not  more 
than  an  average  of  $3,500,cx3o  per 
annum.  The  principal  American 
establishments  in  Turkey  were  edu- 
cational and  missionary.  Ne.xt  to 
the  b'rench,  whose  religious  orders 
have  been  engaged  in  missionar}' 
and  educational  activities  in  Tur- 
key since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV 
and  longer,  there  were  more  Amer- 
ican schools,  missions  and  colleges 
than  those  of  any  other  nationality, 
ours  outnumbering  all  the  others 
])ut   together  except  the  French. 

We  also  have  the  most  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous  colleges,  such 
as  the  University  at  Beirut,  Robert 
College  and  the  Girls'  College  at 
Constantinople,  the  International 
College  at  Smyrna,  and  several 
large  and  admirably  conducted  in- 
stitutions in  Egypt.  In  almost 
every  city  of  importance  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  the  traveler  was 
likely  to  see  a  large  and  well  con- 
structed group  of  buildings,  stand- 
ing out  notably  among  the  other 
structures    of    the    city,    and    upon 
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inquiry  he  would  Ijc  luld  thai  these 
bull(ling^  heionged  tn  tiie  Ameri- 
cans. 

Hospital  and  medical  activities 
were  among  the  main  features  of 
missionary  work  and  were  badly 
needed  in  a  country  where  extreme 
ignorance  prevailed  and  doctors 
were    few   and   unskilled. 

In  more  recent  years  other 
practical  lines  have  been  taken  up, 
so  that  today  Robert  College  has 
the  first  real  school  of  engineering 
in  Turkey,  and  plans  are  ready  for 
agricultural  courses  for  both 
Robert  College  and  the  University 
at  Beirut  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit  their  execution. 

Besides  the  schools  and  colleges, 
we  had  the  buying  agencies  of  the 
various  American  tobacco  compan- 
ies and  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Co. ;  the  selling  and  production 
agencies  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  York  and  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Co. ;  and  the  omnipresent  and  wide- 
ly extended  organization  of  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  Be- 
yond these  principal  concerns  there 
were  very  few  that  were  distinctly 
American  in  character.  There 
would  he  occasional  visits  from 
American  business  men  who  hap- 
pened to  go  to  Turkey ;  or,  on  one 
special  occasion  in  recent  }-ears, 
there  v.as  the  attempt  to  obtain  a 
concession  for  a  1,200  mile  rail- 
way known  as  the  Chester  project, 
which  was  designed  to  open  up 
\aluable  mineral  regions,  and  for 
which  a  total  investment  of  $100,- 
000,000  was  planned.  This  scheme 
was  defeated  in  191 1  after  a  hard 
fight,  principally  by  German  op- 
position, but  the  need  for  such  a 
road  still  exists,  and  had  it  been 
constructed  before  the  war,  the 
strategic  position  of  Turkey  against 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  Cau- 
casus would  have  been  vastly 
stronger. 

The  handicap  which  the  United 
States  suffered  in  furnishing  large 
food  supplies  for  Turkey  subse- 
quent to  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, especially  flour,  was  found  in 
not  having  an  American  bank 
through  which  to  work.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  a  British  fimi  and 
a  British  bank  in  supplying  Amer- 
ican food  products  to  render  this 
assistance  to  a  hungry  and  nearh 
war-starved  city. 

The  arrival  of  350  workers  be- 
longing to  the  American  Committee 
for  relief  in  the  Near  East,  to- 
gether with  an  international  man- 
date commssion  headed  by  Charles 
R.  Crane  and  Dr.  Henry  King  of 
Oberlin  College  increased  in  Tur- 
key   a    high    opinion    of    America'> 


desire  to  play  fair  and  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  uf  Near  Eastern 
l)roblems. 

NEW     SHIl'PI.XG    FACILITIES 

Trade  with  this  section  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  lines  of  regular 
and  direct  steamers  such  as  we 
liave  never  had  in  the  past  to  the 
Near  East.  According  to  ship- 
ping lists  there  will  be  found  three 
or  four  vessels  leaving  each  month 
from  American  ports  for  Con- 
stantinople and  other  points  in  the 
Le\ant. 

A  large  number  of  American 
firms   have   been    sending   their  own 


representatives  to  the  Le\ant,  but 
in  this  we  have  been  outstripped 
by  the  British,  French,  Italian  and 
Japanese,  who  have  followed  the 
policy  of  sending  large  delegations 
to  promote  trade  with  their  vari- 
ous countries.  At  Constantinople 
there  was  not  very  long  ago  a 
Japanese  delegation  of  30  members 
and  soon  afterwards  there  was  a 
large  importation  of  Japanese  cot- 
ton goods.  Our  competitors  in  this 
section  are  capable  and  formidable. 
.Such  corporations  and  its  subsid- 
airies  as  the  Levant  Co.  Limited, 
which  has  acquired  a  controlling 
interest   in  the   largest    British   trad- 


BOYS'  LIFE- 

What  it  is 

What  it  stands  for 


BOYS'  LIFE  is  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  house  organ  or  trade  publi- 
cation; and  its  general  all 
around  excellence  has  drawn 
to  it  thousands  of  readers  who 
are  not  Scouts. 


BOYS'  LIFE  is  an  out-of- 
doors,  adventure  magazine  for 
boys;  edited  by  Scout  men  who 
have  made  their  life  work  the 
study  of  boys  and  who  know 
what  a  boy  likes,  how  a  boy- 
thinks  and  what  a  boy  wants 
to  do.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  has  made  possi- 
ble the  Boy  Scout  Movement's 
splendid  efl'ect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  boys. 


An  Editorial  Board  of  emi- 
nent men,  having  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  work  for  boys,  exam- 
ines the  magazine,  passing  not 
only    on    the   editorial    matter. 


but  all  the  advertisements.  No 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  adver- 
tisements are  accepted. 

Every  issue  of  BOYS"  LIFE 
is  packed  full  of  the  finest 
stories  for  boys — stories  that 
have  plenty  of  excitement  in 
them,  plenty  of  fun  of  the 
right  sort,  plenty  of  uplift. 
Articles  and  stories  on  camp- 
ing, woodcraft,  handicraft, 
scouting,  natural  history  and 
nature  study;  hiking,  photog- 
raphy, baseball,  football,  and 
field  athletics;  in  fact,  every 
sport,  recreation  or  activity  in 
a  boys'  life  presented  for  the 
entertainment  of  all  boys. 


Finally,  BOYS'  LIFE  is 
published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  not  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  but  as  an  influence 
for  good  among  all  boys. 


boy; 


THE  BOY  vSCOUOTS'  MAGAZINE 


BOY   SCOUTS   OF   AMERICA.  Publishers 
Member  A.  B.C. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


203  SO.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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ing  house  in  Turkey,  in  the  only 
British  bank,  and  is  ck)sel\'  atfihat- 
ed  with  the  largest  and  leading 
firms,  is  one  of  Great  Britain's 
plans  for  the  resurrection  of  trade 
on   a   large   scale. 

■  The  British  control  of  the  oil 
fields  of  Mesopotamia  as  well  as 
those  of  Arabia  and  Persia  which 
are  among  the  richest  in  the  world 
has  brought  under  Great  Britain's 
control  a  field  of  production  of 
almost    inestimable   value. 

The  French,  moreoxer, 
have  not  only  had  long  es- 
tablished connections  and 
considerable  investments  in 
Turkey  but  they  have  been 
giving  attention  since  the 
war  to  the  extension  of 
their  trade  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  A  large  French 
Commission,  which  includ- 
ed the  head  of  one  of  the 
National  Export  Associa- 
tions of  France  has  visited 
recently  the  important 
trade  centers  of  the  Xear 
East  The  French  have  a 
certain  advantage  in  the 
ready  currency  with  which 
the  French  language  is  util- 
ized throughout  the  Levant 
as  a  commercial  medium  of 
expression.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  advantages  held 
in  this  section  by  the 
Italians  because  of  their 
close  proximity  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they 
have  fallen  heir  to  man\'  of 
the  Austrian  connections 
with  the  Levant,  particu- 
larl\'  in  matters  of  banking 
and  shipping.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd  Steamship  Compan\-, 
which  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant fleet  of  vessels  in  Near 
Eastern  waters,  now  flies  the  Ital- 
ian flag  and  the  ships  are  now 
running  on  approximatel\  their  old 
schedules. 

The  activities  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  section  have  been  confined 
largely  to  trading  and  dealing  in 
goods  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries since  there  are  few  industrial 
products  in  Greece  to  export. 

An  American  banking  house  in 
this  section  is  greatly  needed,  not 
only  for  commercial  transactions, 
but  to  provide  a  basis  for  investi- 
gation, investment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  the  Near  East, 
as  there  are  rich  mines  in  Asia 
Minor  of  copper,  coal,  iron,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  etc.,  which  are  only 
waiting  to  be  scientifically  explored 
and  developed. 

In  this  agricultural  and  pastoral 
section    where   irrigation   and    farm- 


ing projects  on  a  large  scale  are 
certain  to  come,  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  tractors  and 
motors  will  be  required  previ(jus  to 
the  building  of  more  railways. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  hydro- 
electric development.  It  is  said 
that  at  present  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  Turkish  agricultural 
products  are  touched  by  any  but 
the  most  primitive  tools  and 
methods  such  as  are  native  to  the 
countrv.      The    American   o[)p()rtun- 


Decline  Noted  in  Trade 
Balance  With  Europe 

A  decline  in  the  trade  balance  with  Europe  of 
$500,000,000  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  nearly 
!f400,ooo,ooo  with  South  .\merica  is  shown  in  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Commerce  covering  the 
fiscal   year   just  ended. 

Exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  $4,864,155,166  com- 
pared with  $4,465,453,898  in  1919,  and  imports  totaled 
$1,179,460,699  against  $372,951,319  for  the  previous 
year. 

Imports  from  South  America  aggregated  $869,944,- 
300  compared  with  $568,374,904  in  1919,  while  ex- 
ports totaled  $490,944,179  compared  with  $400,896,901 
in    IQ19. 

Imporl.i  from  Asia  during  1920  amounted  to  $1. 
368,66(.),I05    and    exports    to   $798,136,458. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  year  totaled 
$-2,151.336423  and  imports  $524,020,493;  exports  to 
France  $716,811,629  and  imports  $172,022,935;  exports 
to  Italy  $398,065,795  and  imports  $32,420,177;  exports 
to  Beliiium  $317,012,688  and  imports  $29,748,468;  ex- 
ports to  Germany  $202,176,878  and  imports  ^5,085.- 
975,  and  exports  to  Japan  $453,147,063  and  imports 
$5^7,228,867. 

Exports  to  .\rgentina  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$167,146,548,  exceeding  those  to  any  other  South 
.-\merican  country,  while  imports  from  that  republic 
totaled  $257,783,114.  Exports  to  Brazil  were  $115,- 
020,317   and   itnports   $281,217,794. 


ity  for  the  development  of  public 
works  and  transportation  generall\- 
is  patent. 

Turkey,  with  a  population  of 
20,000,000  in  the  year  1914  and  an 
area  of  695,000  square  miles  (more 
than  15  times  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), had  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  railway  and  only  three  cities 
had  electric  light  plants  or  elec- 
tric street  railways.  It  seems 
strange  to  realize  that  Constanti- 
nople itself  did  not  possess  tele- 
])hones,  electric  street  cars  or  lights 
until    the   year    1913. 

The  American  automobile  mar- 
ket which  has  already  been  opened 
in  so  many  foreign  lands  would 
find  in  this  region  almost  virgin 
soil.  In  1914  it  is  stated  that  there 
was  less  than  one  automobile  to 
each  200,000  inhabitants  in  Turkey. 

In  spite  of  the  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  Turkey  and  her  debt  of 
$2,000,000,000,    Turkish    mr)ney    has 


been  worth  more  in  exchange  than 
any  other  paper  currency  of  the 
former  Central  Powers  and  is 
slightly  better  than  that  of  such 
countries  as  Poland,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Jugoslavia  and   Roumania. 

As  to  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Rou- 
mania and  Trans-Caucasus  there 
will  be  found  opportunities  for 
.\merican  trade  as  soon  as  our 
manufacturers  and  traders  are 
readv  to  serioush-  enter  these 
fields. 

The  large  number  of 
P)ulgarian  students  at  Rob- 
ert C(jllege,  the  considerable 
immigration  from  Bul- 
garia to  the  United  .States 
numbering  upwards  of  75,- 
000.  and  the  highl\-  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  nature  of 
the  countr\-  requiring  im- 
ported manufactured  goods 
all  oft'er  inducements  to 
American  commerce. 

Serbia,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  otherwise  known 
as  Jugoslavia,  is  in  need  of 
manufactured  and  finished 
articles,  while  the  popula- 
tion is  sympathetic  with  the 
L^nited  States  because  of 
our  aid  in  the  war.  There 
is  an  estimated  surplus  of 
cereal  production  in  Jugj- 
slavia  for  the  past  year 
which  should  provide  up- 
ward of  1,000,000  tons  of 
grain  for  export. 

There  will  be  need  of  the 
extension  of  credit  in  ord  =  r 
to  do  business  at  present  in 
this  country  and  probabl\ 
longer  credits  in  most  of 
the  other  Near  Eastern 
countries  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to   give. 

Roumania  with  her  agricultural 
prosperity  and  oil  fields,  having 
about  the  same  area  as  Italy  and 
a  population  of  15,000,000,  also 
large  areas  of  coal,  iron  and  cop- 
per resources,  is  the  one  country 
in  this  section  to  which  the  United 
States  sold  more  than  it  bought 
previous  to  the  war,  the  balance 
in   our   favor  being  about  4  to   i . 

W  hile  Southern  Russia  presents 
a  complex  and  uncertain  condition 
for  trade,  Trans-Caucasus  with  the 
three  small  republics  of  Georgia, 
Armenia  and  Azerbaidjan  has  also 
great  natural  resources,  especially 
minerals.  In  191 3  the  Caucasus 
produced  over  1,000,000  tons  of 
manganese  of  which  121,887  tons 
were  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Other  mineral  products  include 
copper,  cement,  salt,  coal  and  car- 
bonate    of     potash.       Tobacco    and 
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licorice  root  ami  liartl-woods  such 
as  Circassian  walnut  ha\'e  also 
been  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  this  region.  Trade  has  been 
resumed  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  Caucasus  and  there  has  been 
talk  of  an  Anglo-Armenian  bank 
and  a  British  project  in  this  re- 
gion to  develop  hydro-electric 
plants. 

OUR    riZRSI.XN    CONNECTIONS 

As  til  our  trade  with  Persia  in 
the  past  it  has  been  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  amounting  to  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  a  year.  There 
have  been  some  indications  in  late 
\ears  <>t  closer  relations  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia  purchased  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
Libertv  Bonds.  Previous  to  the 
war  the  import  trade  of  Persia 
amounted   to   about  $40,000,000. 

Although  certain  sections  of  this 
Xear  Eastern  field  are  at  present 
more  or  less  demoralized  because 
of  the  results  of  the  war,  European 
trailers  are  sparing  no  means  to 
establish  firmly  their  positions 
there.  It  will  take  effort  for 
American  traders  to  secure  firm 
and  abiding  markets,  but  that  this 
great  section  of  the  earth  should 
not  be  neglected  by  us  goes  with- 
out  saying. 

It  has  been  truly  stated  that  the 
discovery  of  the  American  conti- 
nent fomied  one  of  the  chief 
causes  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  the  trade  routes  from  Europe 
to  the  East  by  way  of  Turkey  as 
well  as  to  the  eclipse  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  the  Italian  maritime  re- 
publics, and  the  trade  of  the  east- 
ern   Rlech'terranean. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  that 
America  and  its  American  com- 
mercial leaders  with  American 
capital,  brains  and  stable  business 
methods,  should  take  their  part  in 
rebuiding  the  economic  structure 
of  this  historical  region,  thereby 
utilizing  particularly  our  American 
manufacturers  and  machinery  in 
a  territory  where  perhaps  they  are 
more  needed  at  present  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  earth. 


Miss    Johnston    With    Beers    Agency 

Miss  Frances  Johnston,  formerly  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  La  France 
magazine,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  staff  of  the  Beers  Advertis- 
ing  Agency. 

Business  now  being  placed  by  the 
Beers  agency  includes  advertising  for 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Perkiomen  School  and  Shore  Acres 
Country  School.  St.  Louis  advertising 
is  going  out  to  all  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  Mexico  and 
Cuba. 


Worcester     "Telegram''     Appoints 
Woodbury 

H.  L.  Woodbury,  local  adveriijing 
manager  of  the  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Union  Leader,  on  Monday  of  this 
week  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  is  thirty-three 
vears  old,  began  his  newspaper  work 
on  the  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Daily  Telegraph, 
rising  from  printer's  devil  to  advertis- 
ing manager.  In  191 1  he  went  to  the 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Morning  Record  as 
local  advertising  manager,  and  in  igi6 
to  the  Manchester  Union-Leader  as  ad- 
\ertising  solicitor.  Two  years  ago  he 
served  for  a  short  time  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Daily  Mir- 
ror, going  back  to  the  Union-Leader  as 
lo.-al    advertising    manager    hist    January. 
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American   Goods  in   Malta 

As  an  indiration  of  the  kinds  of 
goods  imported  into  Malta  from  the 
United  States,  Consul  Loop  supphes 
the  following  list  of  articles  recently 
received  from  New  York  on  an  Ameri- 
can  vessel : 

Alcohol,  $3,893;  caramels,  $535;  cash 
registers,  $195;  cheese,  $1,460;  chocolate, 
$876;  clear  ~  jelUes,  $1,995;  condensed 
milk,  $24,333;  cottonseed  od,  $10,950; 
ham  and  bacon,  $1,5571  hardware,  $243; 
hosiery,  $730;  ironware,  $487;  jam.  $117; 
lard,  $26J982;  leaf  tobacco,  $i,579;  motor 
cars,  $12,410;  motorcycles,  $730;  paper 
goods,  $487;  preserved  goods,  $1,217; 
shoes,  $1,460;  soya-bean  oil,  $35,963; 
stockings,  $389;  toilet  paper,  $195;  whi''^ 
lead    in    oil,   $4.i37;    total,   $133.8.50. 


SYSTEMS  BOND 

"  The'Rag-conkniLqft-driedThper  al  (he  Reasonable  Price 


COMBINE     QUALITY     IN 
YOUR    QUANTITY    CAMPAIGN 

Before  launching  your  direct-by-mail  cam- 
paign for  fall  business,  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  the  quality  of  the  stationery  you 
choose  before  it  is  too  late. 

Systems  Bond  will  make  your  letters  look 
better  and  the  improvement  in  appearance 
will  add  to  the  attention-getting  power  of 
your  letter. 

Standardize  on  SYSTEMS  BOND— the  un- 
varying paper— for  your  letterheads.  It  is 
available  everywhere.  All  printers  know  it. 
Your  printer  can  get  it  for  you  or  a  request 
on  your  letterhead  will  bring  samples. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Banger  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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THE   FARM  LIGHT    FIELD   NOW   HAS 

ITS  OWN  MAGAZINE 

The  first  number  of  a  new  business  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Farm-Light- 
and-Power  trade  and  industry,  will  be  issued  on  September  1st.     It  will  be  known  as 

^r  Mantx-facturefs ,  Distribatez-s  and  Deal<^-s 

FARM-LIGHT  and  POWER  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Light  and  Power  industry  is  a  perm- 
anent factor  in  the  business  of  equipping  the  faims  of  the  country,  and  that  the  ten  thousand  or 
more  men  who  are  today  selling  Farm-Light  plants  and  accessories  to  farmers  are  entitled  to  a 
business  paper  of  their  own.  It  will  give  them  the  sort  of  merchandising  and  service  advice 
which  heretofore  thev  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 


FRED  M.  LOOMIS 

Directing  Editor  of  the  Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  will  have  supervision  of  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  FARM-LIGHT  AND  POWER.  Mr.  Loomis,  as  a  member  of  The  Class 
Journal  Editorial  Staff,  contributed  practicallv  all  of  the  Farm-Light  and  Power  articles 
appearing  in  MOTOR  AGE,  MOTOR  WORLD  and  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES.  He 
is  exceedingly  well  posted  on  the  merchandising  problems  of  dealers  who  are  selling  to 
farmers,  having  devoted  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  an  intimate  study  of  such 
problems  all  over  the  country. 

GEORGE  W.  WARD 

until  recently  a  member  of  the  Power  and  Light  Sales  Organization  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  of  New  York,  and  previously  on  the  staffs  of  IROX  AGE.  HARD- 
WARE AGE  and  RAILWAY  AGE,  will  act  as  Business  Manager  of  FARM-LIGHT 
AND  POWER. 

ALLEN   SINSHEIMER 

for  five  years  one  of  the  Editors  on  the  staff  of  the  Class  Journal  Companv,  publishers 
of  MOTOR  AGE,  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES,  MOTOR  WORLD  and  COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE,  and  now  Editor  of  PAPER,  will  act  as  Consulting  Editor  of  FARM-LIGHT 
AND  POWER 


ARTHUR  J.  McELHONE 


for  the  past  four  years  Special  Service  Representative  and  later  Publicitv  Manager 
of  the  Class  Journal  Company,  publishing  AUTOMOTIVE  INDU.STRIES,  MOTOR 
WORLD,  MOTOR  .AGE,  and  five  other  magazines,  and  now  General  Manager  of  the 
Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  will  supervise  the  policies  of  this  new  paper. 

FARM-LIGHT  AND  POWER 

will  be  published  by  the 

CURTIS  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 


FARM-POWER 
MERCHANDISER 


PUBLISHERS 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT 
EXPORTER 

471   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO   OFFICE:    1105    MALLERS    BUILDING 


FARM-LIGHT 
AND    POWER 
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Automobiles  Abroad 

(Continued  from   Page    13) 
unfit    for    travel,    and    the    foreign 
demand     is     biggest     during     those 
months. 

The  American  automobile  is  the 
cheapest  car  in  the  world.  Its 
mechanical  excellence  has  been  in- 
disputably established.  Progres- 
sive procluction  methods  have  been 
employed  in  achieving  both  me- 
chanical excellence  and  lowest  cost. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry 
the  European  cars  were  considered 
of  better  mechanical  design  and 
superior  in  style  and  finish.  The 
American  product  has  overtaken 
and  now  leads  its  European  com- 
petitors mechanically,  in  standard- 
ization, and  in  attractiveness  of  de- 
sign, completeness,  comfort  and 
convenience  of  equipment.  Yankee 
ingenuity  has  developed  into 
thoroughness  and  will  always 
maintain  its  lead.  This  is  not  said 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  Euro- 
pean friends,  but  merely  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  natural  and  logical 
development  of  this  industry  under 
American  conditions  as  to  material 
sources,  labor  and  productive 
methods. 

America  exported  over  4  per 
cent  of  its  automobiles  in  1919 — 
67,106  passenger  cars  valued  at 
$74,000,000  and  15,467  trucks  at  a 
valuation  of  $35,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  export  of  parts 
amounted  to  $43,000,000;  a  total 
export  valuation  of  motor  trucks, 
passenger  cars  and  parts  of  $152,- 
000,000.  These  were  sent  to  nine- 
ty different  countries ;  many  of 
them  went  to  destinations  where 
few  other  American  products  are 
used.  In  the  sparsely  settled  por- 
tions of  Australia,  .\frica  and 
other  countries  where  the  settle- 
ments are  far  apart,  the  motor 
vehicle  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit.  The  small  farmers  alike 
with  the  wealthy  have  been  able, 
by  its  use,  to  maintain  a  contact 
with  their  neighbors  and  the  out- 
side world,  to  reach  their  markets 
and  transport  their  supplies;  and  it 
often  becomes  the  deciding  factor 
in  matters  of  life  and  death.  They 
seized  upon  it  in  its  first  develop- 
ment and  are  today  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  the  largest  buy- 
ers of  cars.  To  these  people  the 
automobile  was  a  veritable  Godsend. 
It  has  brought  into  development 
land  at  great  distances  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  occupied.  This 
is,  of  course,  also  true  in  the  do- 
mestic market.  To  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers,   it    can    trul\-    be    said    that 


they  realized  the  importance  of 
and  endeavored  to  supply  these 
buyers  with  dependable  vehicles, 
simple  of  design,  easy  to  repair 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the 
hardest  usage  imposed  by  rough 
roads  and  lack  of  mechanical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  operation  of  cars 
under  these  conditions  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  responsible  for  much 
of  the  simplification  of  design,  per- 
fection of  mechanical  device  and 
development  of  strength  and  dura- 
biHty,  coupled  with  lightness  in 
materials,  that  has  occurred  in 
automobile     engineering    practice. 

Some  American  manufacturers,  it 
is  true,  failed  to  comprehend  what 
would  be  e.xpected  of  their  product 
and  found  their  efforts  to  keep  in 
such  markets  expensive  and  futile, 
but  their  bitter  experiences  have 
been  a  warning  and  example  to 
guide  those  who  seek  the  foreign 
markets  in  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
way. 

MUST    HAVE   CAPABLE    MEN 

Deliverv  of  an  automobile  mav 
be  made  on  its  own  wheels  to  a 
place  far  distant  from  the  freight 
station  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
often  been  the  real  forerunner  of 
American  trade.  As  in  other  me- 
chanical appliances,  service  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  user,  and 
here  again,  the  user  has  to  have 
facility  of  access  for  repairs  and 
replacements.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  volume  of  export  of 
parts.  .\merican  manufacturers 
have  alread\-  established  service 
facilities  through  their  dealers  and 
branches,  based  on  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  domestic  field,  and  are 
rapidly  coming  to  realize  that  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  giving 
prompt  and  efficient  service  is  the 
price  of  future  goodwill  and  busi- 
ness. A  dealer  whose  ultimate  ob- 
ject is  to  dispose  of  his  goods  is 
not  likely  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  having  them  stay  sold.  So  our 
manufacturers,  having  in  mind 
their  experience  in  building  up 
stable  dealers'  organization  at 
home,  are  looking  more  critically 
into  the  capacity,  integrity  and 
business  methods  of  the  dealers 
who  are  to  be  the  custodians  of 
their  reputations  abroad.  Until 
the  early  stages  of  large  automo- 
bile production,  the  American 
dealer  was  frequently  a  graduate 
racing  driver.  While  many  of 
these  men  rose  to  the  opportunity 
and  became  capable  and  prosperous 
business  men,  most  of  them  were 
soon  replaced  by  others  who  were 
schooled     in     or    able     to     develop 


along  the  lines  of  good  merchan- 
dising. In  foreign  countries  the 
same  evolution  is  rapidly  taking 
place :  in  some,  already  accom- 
plished. It  is  essential  in  building 
a  sales  organization  in  markets 
whose  only  frequent  contact,  e.xcept 
by  cable,  is  by  letter  whose  reply 
may  take  weeks  or  months  to  re- 
turn, that  the  salesman  be  not 
merely  experienced  in  selling,  but 
that  he  should  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  good  business  methods 
and  practice.  He  should  under- 
stand the  essentials  of  banking  and 
have  fixed  and  reliable  financial 
habits.  He  must  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  study  and  know  the 
factory  viewpoint,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  that  he  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  buyer  is  to  be- 
come and  remain  a  permanent  cus- 
tomer of  the  compan}',  and  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  furthermore,  that  he  who 
sells  .\merican  goods  abroad  is 
charged  with  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can good  will  in  its  national  form. 
America  is  judged  by  her  product 
as  well  as  by  her  men.  Tricks 
in  the  trade  should  be  dropped  at 
the  source  and  nothing  but  the 
finest  spirit  and  ethical  integrit\' 
practiced  in  dealing  with  foreign- 
ers. To  deal  falsely  with  your 
brother  in  America  is  bad  enough, 
but  he  who  cheats  a  foreigner  is 
little  short  of  a  traitor.  No  other 
product  benefits  more  in  foreign 
trade  through  a  reputation  of  in- 
trinsic merit  than  the  automobile. 
Unfair  dealings,  a  poor  product, 
or  faulty  service  brings  quick  retri- 
bution in  the  loss  of  the  market. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  die  price  of 
foreign  business.  This  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  automobiles 
or  other  products  must  realize,  and 
apply  his  proverbial  aggressiveness 
to  the  development  and  extension 
of  foreign  markets,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  sure.  Yankee  tricks 
are    a    thing   of    the   past. 

Chief  as  a  determining  factor 
in  the  increase  of  foreign  demand 
for  automobiles  is  the  building  of 
roads.  It  is  not  over-estimating  to 
state  that  if  there  were  serviceable' 
roads  for  their  use,  the  foreign 
countries  would  take  within  a 
period  of  a  few  years  a  number 
of  cars  to  equal  those  in  use  in 
this  country.  China  with  its  in- 
dividual accumulated  wealth  of 
centuries,  would  and  will  buy  auto- 
mobiles in  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  fast  as  roads  are  con- 
structed.     Russia    will    some    dav — 
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let  us  hope  soon — come  out  of 
chaos,  and  her  numberless  millions 
will  furnish  an  enomious  market. 
In  these  potential  markets  the 
;iutomobile  must  follow  the  road 
builders. 

(;i^)UU     KOADS     ABROAD 

As  an  organized  industry,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  are  be- 
liind  an  educational  movement  in 
the  value  of  good  roads.  Through 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  it  is  endeavoring  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  authorities, 
organizations  and  persons  in  our 
foreign  trade  fields  detailed  in- 
formation to  this  end.  Data  as  to 
road  building  machinery,  materials, 
>pecifications,  cost,  engineering 
problems  and  everything  relating 
to  American  road-building  experi- 
ence is  given,  and  the  endeavor  is 
to  enlist  those  most  interested  in 
promoting  good  road  building, 
paralleling  the  movement  along 
these  lines  that  has'  succeeded  so 
phenomenally    in    this    country. 

Through  this  association  our 
manufacturers  are  organized  for 
cooperative  eiTort  in  entering  and 
holding  the  foreign  markets.  That 
organization  has  already  proved  it- 
self one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
American  industrial  world  by  its 
accomplishments  in  bringing  to- 
gether apparently  diverse  interests 
so  that  they  pull  together  for  the 
whole  industry.  It  has  established 
a  foreign  trade  department  which 
is  now  an  acti\e  adjunct  in  daily 
use  by  a  large  number  of  member 
companies.  Complete  information 
from  all  sources  and  e\ery  kind  is 
continually  being  gathered  and  fur- 
nished in  frequent  bulletins.  Re- 
quests for  special  information  or 
assistance  are  complied  with  b\- 
letter,  telephone,  or  telegraph. 
Trade  opportunities,  note  of  tariff 
changes,  method  of  handling  ship- 
ments and  financing,  men  avail- 
able and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
pieces  of  information  required  by 
the  foreign  sales  manager,  are 
quickly  noted  and  furnished  to 
members.  A  trade  manual  in  six 
languages  with  both  technical  and 
commercial  terms  is  being  compiled 
by  experts.  This  will  show  in  con- 
densed form,  everything  that  is  of 
any  possible  use  in  giving  a  quick 
and  accurate  guide  to  the  con- 
stantly' changing  rules  and  require- 
ments in  foreign  countries.  The 
department  has  already  been  of 
great  value  to  the  members  in  com- 
bining them  for  organized  and 
prompt  resistance  to  the  frequentlv 
recurring  attempts  at  traile  mark- 
piracy. 


The  stealing  and  registering  of 
trade  marks  has  long  been  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  loss  to 
our  exporters.  During  the  past 
ten  years,  hundreds  of  cases  have 
occurred  of  the  outright  theft  of 
automobile  names  and  a  system  of 
blackmail  has  been  levied  upon  the 
industrx  which  finally  brought  t'he 
manufacturers  to  a  sudden  de- 
termination that  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  this 
whole   nefarious  practice. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the 
Automobile  Chamber  is  being  car- 
ried to  great  effectiveness  through 
complete  and  thorough  cooperation 
of  its  members.  They  are  rapidly 
learning  that  in  the  foreign  trade 
the  best  results  for  each  will  be 
promoted  by  the  si.\ccess  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  This  obvious- 
Iv  applies  to  all  American  indus- 
tries. The  extension  and  main- 
tenance of  our  foreign  trade  in  an 
adequate  way  are  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  to  which 
all  American  manufacturers  co- 
operate in  support  of  good  articles, 
fair  methods,  and  treatment,  look- 
ing toward  confidence  and  respect 
and  in  elimination  of  discreditable 
goods    and    practices. 


Meadon    Made    Detroit    Chairman 

Joseph  Meadon,  general  manager  of 
the  Franklin  Press,  Detroit,  Midi.,  has 
been  made  general  chairman  of  the 
Detroit  Committee  of  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Convention  to  be  held  there 
October    27    to    2q. 


S.  S.  Kresge  Sales 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  reports  sales  tor 
July  as  $4,011,952,  a  gain  of  $936,091, 
or  over  30  per  cent  more  than  the  same 
month  in  1919.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  Kresge  sales  were 
$26,173,104  as  compared  with  $21,392,- 
121  last  year,  an  increase  of  more  than 
22   per   cent.         

Stavrum    &    Shafer    Get    Bait   Account 

James  Heddon's  Sons  of  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  Dowagiac  Bait, 
have  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  Sta\  rum  &  Shafer  -\gency  of  Chi- 
cago. Outing  magazines  and  trade  pa- 
pers   will    be   used. 


Lewis     Leaves     Sternfield,     Godley     & 
Lewis 

I.  S.  Lewis  has  resigned  from  the 
advertising  agency  of  Sternfield,  God- 
ley  &  Lewis,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
agency  name  will  remain  the  same  as 
before.  

Bryan    to    Direct    Jay-Thorpe    Adver- 
tising 

.\n  ultra-e.xclusive  retail  establish- 
ment, devoted  to  Parisian  wear  for 
women,  will  be  opened  next  October 
at  24  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New 
York,  by  Jay-Thorpe,  Inc.,  who  are 
erecting    a    nine-story    building. 

Alfred  Stephen  Bryan  will  direct  the 
adxertising  of  this  institution,  which  is 
to  appear  in  daily  newspapers,  society 
weeklies  and  monthly  fashion  maga- 
zines.   

Advertising    Auditors    Form    Company 

De  Lisser  Bros.,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  auditing  advertising- 
space  and  making  up  reports  on  the 
same  for  over  one  hundred  newspapers 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  have 
formed  a  corporation  under  tbe  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  their  present  offices 
at  32  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
lor  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for 
the  coming  year.  The  following  were 
decided  upon :  Rudolph  A,  De  Lisser, 
president  and  treasurer;  Percival  P.  De 
Lisser,  vice  president ;  George  F.  Cor- 
coran, secretary,  and  L.  A.  X.  De 
Lisser,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors.   

LInited    Cigar    Sales    Increase    31    Per 
Cent 

July  sales  of  United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 
of  America  were  $6,906,623,  an  increase 
of  $1,829,151,  or  36  per  cent  over  July, 
1919.  Sales  for  the  seven  months  were 
$43,254,338,  an  increase  of  $10,287,674, 
or  31  per  cent  over  corresponding  period 
of    last   j'ear. 


New    Rochelle    Paper   in    A.    N.    P.    A. 

The  Evening  Standard  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to 
active  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper    Publishers    Association. 


Decker    Joins    Curtis    Business    Papers 

Lowell  L.  Decker,  recently  returned 
from  England  where  he  has  been  sell- 
ing American  business  paper  advertis- 
ing possibilities  to  British  manufac- 
turers, and  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  has  been  ap- 
pointed eastern  advertising  manager  of 
the  Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  pub- 
lishers of  Farm-Poiccr  Merchandiser, 
Tractor  and  Iinptcincnt  Exporter  and 
I-arui-Light    and    Pozvcr. 


Stamm    Publishing    Co.    Reorganized 

Statnm  Brothers,  of  San  Francisco, 
have  merged  their  publishing  interests. 
Tlxe  Stamm  Publishing  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  Pacific  Lanndrynian.  which 
was  recently  moved  from  Seattle,  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  laws  of 
California.  The  new  company  takes 
over  the  Pacific  Laundryinan  owned  by 
A.  G.  Stamm  and  the  Western  Baker, 
published  by  G.  W.  Stamm.  The  new 
company  plans  shortly  to  launch  several 
new  trade  journals  covering  the  Pacific 
Coast    and    Rocky    Mountain    territory. 


Freling    Foster    Joins    The    Digest 

Freling  Foster,  formerly  industrial  ad- 
vertising counselor  of  the  Mc'jraw-Hill 
Co.  and  previously  of  The  Society  for 
Electrical  Development,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Literary   Digest,   New    York. 


Heads    Montgomery    Ward 

Silas  H.  Strawn  of  Chicago  has  been 
elected  president  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  the  Chicago  mail  order  concern, 
succeeding  Robert  J.  Thorne,  who,  it 
was  announced,  retired  because  of  ill 
health. 

The  Ward  and  Thorne  interests  sold 
their  controlling  interest  in  the  com- 
pany last  year  to  George  J.  Whelan  of 
New  York  and  associates.  Harry  P. 
Kendall  of  Boston  has.  been  elected 
a    director. 
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Making  Exporters  of  American  Businessmen 

How     the     General     Motors    Export     Company     Is 
(iiving   Selected  Employes  Foreign  Trade  Training 

By  L.  C.  WILSEY 


li-nt    Central    Motors    Export   Company   Training   School 


WHETHER  the  Ureal  War, 
to  which  nearly  everything 
is  attributed,  was  responsible,  di- 
rectl\-  or  indirectly  for  providing 
America  with  the  opportunitv'  to 
secure  foreign  trade,  it  was  the 
foresight  of  J.  Amory  Haskell, 
Vice  President  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  and  President  of 
the  General  Motors  Export  Com- 
pany that  developed  the  idea  of  a 
Training  School  for  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Service,  and  sold  it  to  the 
executives  of  the  Export  Company. 

To  quote  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  P.  S.  Steenstrup, 
the  Training  School  is  an  insurance 
policy,  which  guarantees  to  the 
Export  Company  a  ready  market 
from  which  to  draw  a  trained  per- 
sonnel— schooled  not  only  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  export- 
ing and  foreign  sale  of  automotive 
units,  but  purged  of  the  traits 
which,  though  they  may  make  a 
man  successful  in  this  country, 
handicap   him   abroad. 

The  fact  that  the  Company  con- 
templated opening  branch  offices 
throughout  the  world — exclusive 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
made  it  imperative  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  possible  a  group  of  men 
who  could  be  depended  on  to  place 
and      keep      the     General     Motors' 


Training   Exporters 

rH E  Foreign  Trade  Schoai  of  the 
General  Motors  E.xf'iirt  Coni/'any, 
described  in  the  aceonil>anyiny 
article,  is  making  many  markets  zvhere 
hut  one  e.risled  before,  by  leaching 
carefully  chosen  employes  the  duties 
that  contribute  to  profitable  exporting. 
Mr.  li'ilsey  herein  describes  the 
-ivorkings  of  this  Export  School,  and  it 
should  be  clear  to  the  heads  of  any 
great  American  industrial  enterprise 
that  here  is  an  example  uhich  may,  if 
faithfully  followed,  result  in  a  largely 
broadened   selling   field. 

The  Export  School  removes  the  great- 
ost  of  all  barriers  to  successful  ex- 
porting, by  giving  to  that  important 
phase  of  marketing  men  who  arc  fully 
equipped  to  sell  American  goods  abroad 
''Y  understanding  methods.  ■ —  THE 
EDITOR. 


liroducts  before  the  world.  To  that 
end  a  Training  School  Committee 
was  ajipointed,  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the 
project  by  those  in  control  of  the 
ilestinies  of  the  Company,  this 
committee  included  in  its  member- 
ship the  President  and  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  as  well  as  the  Sales 
Manager.  A  sub-committee  was 
immediately  instructed  to  investi- 
gate the  situation,  visit  other  cor- 
poration schools,  and  make  report 
of  its  recommendations. 


y-.s   Training    School 


To  list  the  plants  visited  and  the 
personal  managers  interviewed 
would  require  too  much  space;  but 
it  is  greatlv  to  the  credit  of  the 
foreign  and  the  domestic  trade  in 
general  that  a  ready  and  whole- 
hearted response  was  had  to  the 
request  for  information,  and  much 
valuable  help  received.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  survey  of  our  own  [jrob- 
lem  it  was  decided  to  train  men 
for  positions  as  salesmen,  technical 
representatix'es,  and  accountants — 
the  idea  being  that  salesmen  would 
start  out  as  Juniors,  and  would 
have  as  their  objective  the  Branch 
Managership;  technical  men  would 
begin  as  traveling  mechanical  ad- 
visors with  the  object  of  becoming 
some  day  the  Technical  Sujjervisor 
of  the  Branch ;  while  the  account- 
ants would  begin  as  office  men  and 
eventually  become  Business  Man- 
ager fnr  the  Branch  Office  to 
which   the\    might   be   assigned. 

WHOLEHEARTED     RESPONSE 
OBTAINED 

Based  on  the  information  ob- 
tained and  the  advice  received,  a 
somewhat  lengthy  application  blank 
was  drafted,  designed  to  leave  very 
little  of  value  about  the  candidate 
unknown.  These  blanks  were  built 
upon  the  experience,  successful 
and  otherwise,  of  a  large  number 
of  organizations  with  a  long  record 
for  success  in  choosing  men  from 
many  walks  of  life  and  many  sec- 
tions  of   this   country. 

In  order  that  the  men  might  be 
given  as  a(le(|uate  training  as  pos- 
sible it  was  decided  to  make  them 
student-employees  of  the  Company 
at  $100  per  month  during  the 
period  of  school  instruction,  which 
would  last  approximately  a  year, 
and  to  assign  them  immediately  to 
the  different  departments  of  the 
Company  offices  in  New  York  City. 
Here  they  would  be  taught  the 
routine  duties  of  each  department 
from  9  a.  m.  imtil  3  :30  p.  m.  daily, 
except  Saturday,  and  would  then 
be  given  instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing  courses   until   5 130   p.   m. : 

Accounting,  Salesmanship,  For- 
eign Languages,  Gas  Engines  and 
Automobiles,  Commercial  English 
and  Cables,  Foreign  Trade. 

So  that  this  instruction  might  be 
given     in     adequate     manner     and 
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under  favorable  conditions,  a  lec- 
ture and  class  room  was  taken 
over,  and  equipped  with  all  facili- 
ties, including  maps,  projectoscope, 
an  automobile  chassis,  and  a  li- 
brary of   text   and  reference   books. 

RESERVE     LIST     .MAINTAINED 

Smce  it  was  considered  highly 
desirable  to  have  a  large  number 
of  men  who  might  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  failure  of  men  already  in  the 
School  to  maintain  the  standards 
set,  plans  had  to  be  formulated  to 
supply  these  reserves  with  as  much 
of  the  instruction  material  as  pos- 
sible. \\'ith  this  in  view,  an  edi- 
torial and  correspondence  depart- 
ment was  provided  for,  the  duty 
of  which  would  be  to  take  down 
verbatim  reports  of  all  classes  ex- 
cept those  in  foreign  languages, 
edit  the  transcripts,  have  them  ap- 
proved by  the  executives  of  the 
Company,  and  then  duplicate  and 
issue  them  to  the  men  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  conducting  periodic  tests 
and  sending  out  .  problems  that 
would  demonstrate  the  fitness  of 
these  men  to  be  appointed  to  fill 
vacancies. 

Of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  se- 
curing a  faculty,  competent  and 
available,  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subjects,  more  need  not  be  said 
than  that  it  required  two  months : 
but  that  the  results  justified  the 
effort  expended.  In  connection 
with  the  course  in  Foreign  Trade 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  plan  finallx'  adopted  was  to 
have  the  Export  Compan\-  draw 
up  a  statement  of  what  it  con- 
sidered the  men  should  know  of 
this  field  when  the  course  was 
complete.  This  statement  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
who,  in  turn,  amplified  and  re- 
vamped it  so  that  it  would  have 
coherence.  The  main  sub-divisions 
were  then  taken  as  lecture  sub- 
jects, a  comprehensive  outline 
drafted  for  each,  and  recognized 
authorities  on  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  were  invited  to  present 
their  views  and  conduct  informal 
discussions. 

There  was  no  difficulty  to  secure 
more  than  enough  students  to  make 
up  the  quota  for  each  group,  for 
a  large  nunnber  of  eager  applicants 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ex- 
port Company  alone.  But,  although 
first  preference  was  given  to  our 
own  men,  it  was  clearly  realized 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take 
too  many  students  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  at  the 
start.  For  that  reason  only  a  few 
of  the  best   were   admitted   actively 


to  the  School,  and  two  other 
groups  were  organized  to  take  care, 
first  of  those  who  desired  to  serve 
the  Company  overseas  but  could 
not  be  spared  from  dieir  present 
duties,  and  second  for  such  em- 
ployes as  could  not  or  did  not  de- 
sire to  go  abroad,  but  who  wished 
to  enhance  their  value  to  the  Com- 
pany by  developing  their  abilitx' 
and  improving  their  knowledge  of 
export  technique  and  of  such  sub- 
jects of  a  general  nature  as  would 
render  them  more  efficient.  These 
two  groups  were  given  part  of  the 
training  on  Company  time  and  part 
of  it  by  correspondence  along  with 
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men  on  the  waiting  list  outside  the 
organization. 

HOW    THE    FACULTY    WAS    ASSEMBLED 

A  booklet,  announcing  and  de- 
scribing the  organization  and  scope 
of  the  work  was  mailed  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  to  several  trade 
publications  in  the  export  field; 
and  before  the  school  was  ready 
to  admit  students  a  large  number 
had    requested    ap>plication    blanks. 

Still,  the  requirements  both  in 
education  and  experience,  as  well 
as  the  high  standard  set  for  per- 
sonality,   "character,      and      gentle- 


RUBBER!!! 

WE'RE  not  stretching  the  point  a  particle  when  we  say 
that  in  most  of  the  thirteen  hundred  pulp  and  paper 
mills  on  this  continent,  the  purchase  of  rubber  goods  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  annual 
budget.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  monthly  are 
spent  on  rtibber  steam  hose,  deckle  straps,  machine  hose, 
fire  hose,  rubber  covered  rolls,  packings,  belting  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  choice  about  the  use  of  rubber  in  the  paper 
mill — nothing  else  will  serve  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a 
choice  when  it  comes  to  buying — the  mill  man  orders  from 
the  manufacturer  he  has  learned  to  know  through  the 
pages  of  his  industrial  journal. 

Usually  that  means  through  the  pages  of  PAPER,  because 
this  publication  is  an  elastic  medium  that  stretches  enough 
to  completely  cover  the  entire  industry.  And  of  course 
there  is  a  real  come-back  from  advertising  in  our  pages — 
returns  that  mean  sales  and  permanent,  profitable  bus- 
iness.   Ask  us  why. 
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manly  alliil/utes  narrowed  the  se- 
lection (liiwn  to  a  picked  group, 
and  left  a  waiting  list  that  was  1)\ 
no  means  too  large,  in  view  of  the 
high  mortality  that  was  expected  ; 
for,  to  quote  our  President,  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  success  in  getting 
the  right  men  lies  in  careful  selec- 
tion, and  the  other  fifty  in  elimi- 
nation of  those  who  prove  unfit, 
either  in  jjersonality,  mental  equip- 
ment, or  character. 

We  are  now  considering  applica- 
tions of  men  who  wish  to  enter 
with  the  next  group  in  Octoher  and 
have  been   visiting  several   uni\ersi- 
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ties  and  colleges  in  search  of  avail- 
able candidates.  While  it  has  been 
found,  both  in  our  inter\  iew  s  at  the 
Personnel  Office  and  at  colleges, 
that  few  students  know  how  to  sell 
their  ser\ices,  nevertheless  nearly 
all  the  men  seem  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Company  offers  not  onl\' 
in  the  wa\-  of  immediate  advance- 
ment upon  completion  of  the 
Course,  but  even  after  assignment 
to    foreign    station. 

lii!i:kal    arrangements    made 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
for  i)ur  own  convenience  we  desig- 
nated the  classes  as  A,  B  and  C, 
for  the  psychology  of  this  nomen- 
clature was  soon  evident  in  the 
rush  that  was  made  for  ".\"  blanks 
anil  in  the  comments  regarding 
"B"  and  "C"  blanks;  for  the  men 
assumed  that  since  salesmanship 
was  called  Class  .A,,  technical  work- 
Class  B,  and  accounting  Class  C, 
the  remuneration  ami  opportunity 
would   be   in  descending  order. 

However,  in  order  to  make  mat- 
ters as  clear  as  possible  a  statement 
was  secured  from  the  officers  to 
the  effect  that  even  though  a  maii 
might  finish  the  Course  with  credit 
he  would  not  be  sent  abroad  im- 
mediately, save  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances ;  Imt  that  he  would  be 
assigned  to  a  position  as  a  regular 
employee  of  the  company,  and  that 
only  those  who  showed  especial 
ability  and  adaptability  both  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  and  subsequent 
training  period  would  be  permitted 
to  represent  us  abroad.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  increases  for  all  of 
from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  or 
even  too  per  cent  upon  graduation 
from  the  .School  and  assignment  to 
])ositions    in    the    company    offices. 

.\fter  jn-oving  further  their  fit- 
ness for  overseas  assignment,  these 
men  woukl  be  chosen  as  vacancies 
occurred'  and  sent  to  such  foreign 
stations  as  their  preferences  and 
command  of  languages  would  per- 
mit :  and  upon  sailing  for  Zone 
Headcpiarters,  another  salar\-  in- 
crease would  be  effective.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
man  to  live  comfortably  and  to  have 
a  surplus  for  deposit  in  the  Em- 
ployees' Savings  and  Investment 
Fund ;  an  arrangement  by  which  an 
employee  may  invest  10  per  cent 
of  his  salary  (up  to  $300)  yearly, 
which  sum  is  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  Company  arid  on  both 
of    which    sums    he    receives    6    per 


cent      interest      c(imiiouiided      semi- 
annualK  . 

Xo  restriction  is  placed  on  mar- 
riage, and  fnr  those  wluj  have 
families,  the  Company  ]ia\s  the 
j;assage  to  Zone  Headquarters.  The 
accountants  would  naturalls  li\e 
in  the  cit\  w  liere  the  Branch  ( )flice 
is  located;  liut  the  Juniors,  both 
technical  and  sales,  will  be  travel- 
ling probably  three  weeks  out  of 
four,  or  six  weeks  out  of  eight. 
While  away  from  headquarters,  all 
legitimate    expenses    are    paid. 

Naturall\-,  with  such  liberal  ar- 
rangements and  such  opi)ortunities 
not  only  for  education  but  for  ad- 
vancement, the  Company  expects 
and  has  been  able  to  secure  un- 
usuall\-  high  grade  men.  .\ltliough, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  man 
with  full  college  education  is  de- 
sired no  matter  which  class  he  is 
applying  for,  this  requirement  i.^ 
waived  in  cases  where  experience, 
training,  and  personality  indicate 
the   wisdom   of   such   action. 

I'amiliarity  with  automobile  en- 
gines, electric  starting  an<l  lighting 
devices,  and  a  working  knowledge 
of  their  functions  is  desirable  for 
all  classes ;  but  of  course  the  tech- 
nical men  must  be  much  more 
thoroughly  grounded,  not  only  in  1 
the(;r\-  but  in  practice.  In  sh(,'-|.  I 
the  ideal  man  in  this  class  should 
have  had  technical  training  i)lus 
actual  experience  in  locating 
troubles    and   making   repairs. 

Those  who  are  to  be  ti-ained  as 
accountants  are  required  to  ha\e 
at  least  a  high  school  education 
plus  some  experience  in  account- 
ing work,  although  they  are  not 
exjjected  to  be  public  accountants 
01  auditors.  .Since  these  men  will 
have  charge  of  all  office  help  in 
the  branch,  will  adjust  claims,  and 
will  be  both  office  and  business 
manager  for  their  branch,  a  good 
personalitv  plus  sound  common 
sense    is    of    great    importance. 

HICK      STANDARDS     FOR      SALESMEN 

The  highest  educational  attain- 
ments are  required  of  those  who 
desire  to  become  salesmen — not  be- 
cause this  work  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  others,  nor  he- 
cause  these  men  will  be  more  high- 
ly paid ;  but  because  we  will  take 
men  with  less  previous  experience 
in  this  particular  line,  and  we  can 
therefore,  afford  to  demand  more 
in  the  way  of  mental  training  as  a 
basis     on     which     to     work     when 
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teaching    them     our    sales    memods 
and   pohcies. 

In  order  tliat  there  may  be  as 
few  errors  in  selection  as  possible, 
the  application  blanks  are  reviewetl 
independentl\-  by  four  competent 
members  of  the  Personnel  Staff, 
anil  if  there  is  sufficient  agreement 
as  to  the  man's  desirability  for  the 
work  applied  for,  he  is  given  a 
physical  examination  by  a  staff' 
physician.  If  this  is  satisfactory 
he  is  invited  to  come  to  the  com- 
pany's offices  for  an  interview,  at 
our  expense,  should  the  railroad 
fare  exceed  a  certain  nominal  sum. 
If  the  inter\iew  is  satisfactor\-  to 
the  same  four,  who  talk  with  him 
independently,  he  is  sent  to  the  ile- 
[lartment  head  un<ler  whom  he 
would  work  if  ultimateh'  sent 
abroard.  If  this  executive  consid- 
ers him  desirable  material  for 
training  and  the  type  of  man  he 
would  want  to  send  out,  he  indi- 
cates this  on  a  form  which  is  sent 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Train- 
ing School. 

HOW     THL     CLASSICS     FUNCTIOX 

Such  a  plan  is  a  positive  check 
against  improper  selection,  for  the 
Admissions  Committee  does  not 
onl\-  the  rough  sifting  but  the  fine 
combing,  and  sends  to  the  depart- 
ment heads  only  the  best  material, 
}'et  even  some  of  these  men  are 
rejected  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. This,  of  course,  reduces  the 
turno\'er,  which  might  result  from 
the  selection  of  men  not  acceptable 
to  those  who  must  finallv  choose 
the   overseas    representatives. 

Once  in  the  School  a  man  has 
a  full  life,  for  while  he  is  an  ob- 
server in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Company  from  9  A.  M.  until 
3  :30  P.  M.,  he  is  an  active  worker 
from  3:30  until  5:30.  On  Monday 
he  has  Accounting  and  Foreign 
Language ;  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day he  is  taught  how  to  write  ef- 
fective letters  and  cables,  as  well 
as  the  elements  of  Foreign  Trade ; 
on  Wednesday  he  is  taught  Sales- 
manship and  Foreign  Language; 
and  on  Friday  he  studies  the 
Theory  of  Internal  Combustion  En- 
gines and  Automobile  Construction, 
and  has  his  final  lesson  for  the 
week  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  order  that  the  class  room 
work  may  be  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible, the  Course  in  English  and 
Cables  requires  the  men  to  write 
letters  weekly,  which  are  based  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Course 
and  which  sol\e  an  actual  routine 
problem  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
pan}-.  All  phases  of  the  corre- 
>pondence  are  taken  up,  from  sales 


t(i  adjustments;  and  special  effort 
is  spent  in  helping  the  men  to  im- 
in-egnate  their  letters  with  the 
house  tone  and  policy.  Untler  the 
subject  of  report  writing  two  re- 
ports were  asked  for :  one  was  to 
investigate  the  present  method  of 
recruiting  canditlates  for  the  school 
and  to  recommend  a  better  plan ; 
the  other,  for  which  prizes  of  $100 
and  $50  were  oft'ered,  included  re- 
search work  on  the  sales  possibili- 
ties  of  given  territories. 

In  the  course  in  Salesmanshi]), 
which,  by  the  wa\-,  is  conducted  by 
our  own  department  heads,  the 
work  is  dramatized,  and  the  men 
are  instructed  in  the  way  to  ap- 
liroach  a  prospecti\e  distributor  by 
staging  a  demonstration,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  salesmanager  him- 
self. The  peculiarities  of  diff'erent 
countries  are  explained  through 
questions  and  answers  prepared  by 
the  men  who  are  now  in  the  field, 
for  they  are  taking  a  keen  interest 
in    this    work. 

When  it  comes  to  dramatizing 
the  work  in  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, it  seems  to  us  that  no  bet- 
ter way  could  be  found  to  bring 
out  all  the  points  than  to  have  an 
experienced  man  take  the  part  of 
a  distributor  or  dealer  who  is  hav- 
ing trouble,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowd- 
edge  of  the  car,  while  the  student 
impersonates  the  fieUI  technical  rep- 
resentative and  endeavors  to  ex- 
l)lain  the  difficulties  ^  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  Lessons  in  the  tactful 
handling  of  customers  are  frequent 
in  the  three  courses  just  mentioned. 

The  interdependence  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  company  is 
illustrated  by  having  Department 
and  Division  Heads  explain  their 
work  by  tracing  the  history  of  an 
export  order  from  the  country  of 
origin  to  this  organization  and  then 
to  the  country  of  destination.  The 
students  thus  get  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  what  each  department  does,  and 
how    it    is    done. 

rOXTROLLKD     I'.V     GR.-\PHS 

In  order  that  tliere  ma\-  be  no 
duplication  in  semling  men  to  de- 
partments, and  in  order  that  we 
may  know  not  only  exactlv  where 
men  are  at  all  times  but  also  how 
long  each  has  taken  for  everv  as- 
signment, a  graphic  control  board 
is  o[)erated  in  the  office  of  the 
Training  School.  On  this  board 
are  indicated  all  divisions  of  all 
departments,  with  the  maximum 
number  of  men  to  be  accommo- 
dated at  any  one  time  as  well  as 
the  number  of  days  it  is  estimated 
an  average  man  would  require  to 
complete   the   study   of   that    partic- 


ular work.  Colored  buttons  bear- 
ing the  man's  name  and  the  date 
of  his  assignment  to  the  division 
make  it  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance 
how  long  he  has  been  there  and 
how  much  longer  he  would  norm- 
ally  sta_\. 

Piefore  the  school  had  been  op- 
crating  four  months  we  learned 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  try  to 
mix  business  with  too  much  instruc- 
tion— in  other  words,  our  employes 
who  had  been  permitted  to  enroll 
in  the  deferred  classes  all  tried  to 
carrv  more  work  than  they  could 
physically  or  mentally  attend  to; 
with  the  result  that  before  long  all 
their  studies  began  t(.)  suffer.  We 
can  see  now  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  profitable  all 
around  had  we  limited  to  one 
course,  the  work  for  which  an  em- 
ployee of  the  company  could  en- 
roll. 

THK     FIXAt.     TRAINING 

The  final  lap  of  the  course  comes 
when  all  are  assigned  to  the  shop 
which  the  company  has  in  Fifty- 
Third  Street,  New  York  City.  Here 
a  thoroughly  modern  garage  and 
service  station  equipment  is  main- 
tained, atid  the  men  are  put  to 
work  at  the  repair,  tear-down,  as- 
sembly, adjustment,  tuning-up,  and 
testing  of  all  the  cars  and  trucks 
made  by  the  corporation.  Road 
tests  and  driving  instruction  are 
also  had,  and  to  add  to  the  facili- 
ties which  permit  inflividual  work 
and  instruction,  there  is  a  lecture 
room  where  the_\-  are  given  black 
boar'd    and    diagram    work. 

A  man  can  usually  count  upon 
boing  a  student  at  the  student's 
salary  for  about  one  year,  after 
'■vhich  the  salaiy  is  increased,  as 
was  stated,  from  25  percent  to  100 
percent,  depending  on  his  ability 
and  the  class  of  work  he  is  able 
to  perfomi  when  he  becomes  a  reg- 
ular employe   of   the   company. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
in  college  with  pay,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  valuable  educa- 
tion and  training  in  business  meth- 
ods ;  and  only  the  men  who  can 
stand  a  gruelling  course  survive: 
but  those  who  do  prove  their  mcn- 
v.\\  moral,  and  physical  worth  count 
themselves  fortunate,  in  that  they 
have  won  a  place  in  an  organiz.i- 
tion  where  their  efforts  will  be 
substantially  rewarded,  and  their 
futures  assured  so  long  as  they 
mpintain   the   records  they  have  set. 


"Theatre"'  Magazine  in  Boston 

Theatre  Magazine.  Nev  York-,  has  es- 
lalilished  offices  in  llie  Litlle  Building, 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  K. 
Gordon,  New  En.aland  manager. 
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Calendar  of  Coming   Events 


September  14-16 — Annual  Convention. 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

September  22-24 — Annual  convention,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Association,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

September  27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Advertising 
Spe'-iahy  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher" 
man,   Chicago. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
A-Ssociation  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  il-i.-? — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 


Octolicr  11-14 — .Annual  Convention,  N",- 
tional  Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-15 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation. .\tlanlic  C'ty,  N.  J. 

October  15 — Annual  convention,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,  111, 

October  18-22  —  .Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pivoting  a  National 
Campaign  on  Direct  Mail 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
thai  the  names  of  the  prospects  yoii  select 
are  in  the  above  class. 

.\  very  definite  follow-up  must  be  ar- 
ranged. While  the  mailing  campaign  is 
the  hub  of  our  service,  it  is  not  all-suf- 
ficient. This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
To  depend  upon  the  inquiries  and  calls  in 
1  espouse  to  letters  and  literature  would,  of 
course,  spell  failure.  The  salesmen  must 
go  out  after  the  prospects. 

Each  prospect  on  the  list  should  be 
personally  seen  just  as  early  in  the  cam- 
paign as  possible.  Each  prospect  should  bf 
carefully  studied  at  the  first  interview, 
further  follow-up  to  be  determined  from 
tliat  study. 

Recapitulating  the  various  points 
of  the  Pittsburg  sales  plan,  .Mr. 
Mentzer  says : 

Summ,ing  up  our  "Selling  the  Consum 
er"  service,  you  have,  first  of  all,  a  heat- 
er than  which  there  is  no  better  on  the 
market.  Second,  this  heater  is  being  per- 
fcisteialy  presented  u  over  20,000,000  peo- 
ple through  national  advertising.  Third, 
the  nitensified  direct  mail  advertising, 
coupled  with  window  trims  and  other  puli- 
licity  at  the  point  of  contact,  is  stimulating 
sale.-..  Then,  add  to  all  this  the  facl 
that  the  Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Company 
ij  behind  every  healer  you  sell,  you  have 
a  combination  that  is  full  of  profit  pos- 
sibilities. 

But  the  main  reason  why  the  com- 
bination is  "full  of  profit  possibili- 
ties" is  the  one  outstanding  feature 
of  this  sales  plan — the  conception  of 
"direct  mail,"  not  as  something 
"hung  on"  to  all  the  rest,  but  as  the 
strong,  central  pivoting  point  upon 
which  all  the  rest  revolves — or,  from 
another  angle,  as  the  sharp,  fighting 
edge  and  to  the  sales  weapon  and  not 
merely  one  of  its  decorative  tassels. 

.\nd  average  sales  during  demon- 
stration weeks  of  one  heater  to  every 
seven  persons  circularized,  with 
many  others  trailing  in  later  from 
leads  furnished  during  the  "drive" 
weeks  prove  that  the  edge  is  effec- 
tive. 


Goodrich  Adds  1,300  Newspapers 

According  to  the  "Goodrich  Dealer,"  a 
publication  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company,  .Akron,  Ohio,  1,300  news- 
papers have  been  added  to  the  advertis- 
ing schedule  of  the  company,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  2,000  newspapers  which  arc 
being  used  in  the  consumer  selling  cam- 
paign. 


Champion  Plug  Sales  Convention 

The  eighth  annual  sales  convention  of 
the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  held 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  July  19-31,  was  attended 
by  over  150  men,  and  was  the  first  con- 
vention, two  weeks  in  duration. 

The  convention  was  under  the  direction 
of  F.  B.  Caswell,  director  of  sales,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Europe.  While 
on  the  other  side,  Mr,  Caswell  estabhshed 
a  sales  force  and  office  in  France.  Bel- 
,!;iitm  and  London,  England,  and  fifteen 
men  are  now  working  that  that  territory. 


Good.  Better.  Best. 
Never  let  it  rest ; 

Till  the  Good  is  Better 
Aiid  the  Better  Best. 

Cotyrightcd 


M.JiRTIN    UlLMAN 

Managiny  Artist 

Clyde  A.  Crisvveu. 
Sales  Manager 

Edward  V.  Johnson 
Art  Director 


GOTHAM  STUDIOS  INC.,      HI  East  24th  Street       New  York 


First  in  Selling  the  Costliest 


Merchandise  // 
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N  THE  rise  of  Arts  &  Decoration  from 
obscurity  to  prominence  in  twelve  months, 
the  advertising  of  furniture,  rugs,  wall  cover- 
mgs,  tapestries,  laces,  bronzes,  silver  plate 
and  related  articles  shows  the  recognition 
given  the  magazine. 

The  figures  compiled  cover  the  period  from 
January  to  July,  inclusive,  of  this  year.  The 
total  lineage  of  the  six  magazines  which 
exceed  all  others  in  this  field  of  advertising: 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  Seven  issues  82.820  total  lines 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  Twenty-one  issues  75,720  total  lines 

SPUR  Fourteen  issues  51,640  total  lines 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  Seven  issues  40,919  total  lines 

COUNTRY   LIFE  Seven  issues  29,748  total  lines 

VOGUE  Fourteen  issues  23,63.3  total  lines 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  Seven  issues  20,503  total  lines 

VANITY  FAIR  Seven  issues  14,852  total  lines 

The  statistics  are  significant  in  that  they 
prove  the  capacity  of  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
sell  any  article  manufactured  for  those  whose 
buying  capacity  is  not  determined  by  the  cost. 

Arts  &  decoration 


^m  JOSEPH  A.  JUDD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

**    ^  Incorporalcd 

J?  0?  25  WEST  43rd  STREET         :  :  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(-"lUdiic  Ljbrar' 


Advertising 
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OLOR  ADVERTISING 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune 

The  Chicago  Tribune  a  few  months  ago, 
offered  to  sell  the  back  page  of  its  Sunday 
tabloid  fiction  section  in  four  colors.  It 
was  immediately  bought  for  a  year  in  advance 
by  four  advertisers,  each  taking  thirteen  pages 
running  on  alternate  Sundays. 

These  pages  made  an  instant  hit  with  agents, 
advertisers,  retailers  and  consumers.  One 
agent  writes: 

Kij-^  *'  We  have  been  much  pleased 

j^        ^^Or^fywith  the  Chicago  Tribune  pages 
^"nSd^  C/+  — they  setm  to    improve  with 
^itfOtue." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  now  offers  the  center 
spread  of  its  Sunday  fiction  section  in  four 
colors  at  ^35,100  for  13  insertions  in  one 
year,  or  the  inside  back  cover  at  ^15,600 
for   13    insertions   in  one   year. 

"  THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPEff//?^ 

'tribune  Bldg.,   Chicago 

512  Fifth  Ave.,  406  Haas  Bldg., 

New  York  Los  Angeles 

^  Send  for  The    Chicago   Tribune's    1920    BOOK    OF  FACTS 
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"That  Broadside 

Smashes  Home'' 

"Gloves  for  hard  work.  Strength!  The  idea  of 
streng-th  is  carried  out  clear  through.  Why,  even 
the  paper  is  strong.  Not  a  sign  of  a  crack  where 
it  is  folded  through  the  illustrations." 

THE  idea  of  emphasizing  basic  sales  points  in 
broadside  advertising  is  increasing  sales  for 
thousands  of  advertisers.  To  portray  strength, 
beauty,  dignity  or  any  other  feature  successfully, 
paper  must  be  selected  as  carefully  as  copy  and  il- 
lustrations. Results  prove  this.  Send  for  booklet 
"Paper  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  Merchandising," 
which  explains. 

loliincll  is  peculiarly  adapted  In  the  "duiiiiiialiiij 
idea"  ill  broadsides,  lis  speeially  prepared  surface 
and  long-fibred  strength  can  he  used  to  your  ad- 
i-antage.  Foldzcell  coated  Papers  are  ii:ade  in  Bool;. 
Corer  and  jrritiuy. 

CHICAGO   PAPER    CO.,    Manufacturers 

82Q   S.   WELLS   STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Nationally  Distributed 


FOLDWELL 


Coated   Writing 
Coated    Book 
Coated    Cover 
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Start 

Your  Southern  Campaigns 
in 

New  Orleans 


An  Active 


Buying  Market 

Dealers  alive  to  advan- 
tages of  handling  adver- 
tised products. 

Residents  of  city  re- 
sponsive  to    advertising. 


WRITE 


Reach  the  Vital 
Prosperous  Field -The  City  Proper 


use 


New  Orleans  States 

Large  Circulation  Concentrated  in  the  Citj 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited 
and  scattered  to  economically  merchandise 
and  advertise  to. 

The  city  circulation  of  The  New  Orle- 
ans States  will  produce  quick,  more  profit- 
able returns  at  a  lower  cost. 

Want  More  Information? 
We'll  Gladly  Furnish  It. 


New  Orleans 

STATES  . 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


of   March    3, 


Issued    weekly. 
1870.     Price,    I5( 


.\DVERTISING  &   SELLING.   AUGUST,   ;8.    1020 
L-red   as    second-class   matter      October   7,    1918,  at  the   Post   Office  at   New  York,   N.   Y.,   under  act 
copy;   $3   the  year.     Advertising  &  Selling  Co.,  Inc.,  471   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  Standard  Group 

for 

The  Standard  Market 

Agriculture  is  the  only  self-sustaining  industry. 

Agriculture  is  essential  to,  but  independent  of, 
city  life. 

Agricultural  wealth  exceeds  that  of  all  other  in- 
dustries combined. 

Agricultural  income  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  industry. 

Agriculture  has  created  most  of  the  129,000  towns 
of  8,000  and  under. 

half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  towns,  or  upon  farms,  reside  more  than 

The  Standard  Group  of  quality  farm  papers,  edited 
by  fifteen  separate  editorial  staffs,  located  at  im- 
portant points  throughout  the  country,  goes  52 
times  a  year  to  1,150,000  farm  homes — or  one  out 
of  every  two  better-than-average  farm  homes. 

Sell  a   Standard  Farmer  and 
you  will  sell  his  neighbors  too. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers 

The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Established    1848  Established     1870 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  The  Farmer^  St.  Paul 

Established     1877  '       ^ 

Hoard's  Dairyman 
Prairie  Fanner,  Chicago  Established  1S70 


Established    1841 


The  Nebraska  Fanner 

Established     1859 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Established  1880  The   Progi'essive   Farmer 

Established    1886 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Memphis,  Dallas 

Established   1881  Birmingham,    Raleigh 

Wallaces'  Farmer  The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established     1895  Established    1843 

Western    Ret-rcsentativcs  Eastern     Rcltresentatives 

Standard     Farm     Papers,     Inc.  Wallace  C.   Richardson,   Inc. 

Conway    Building,     Chicago  3S1    Fourth   Ave.,    New    York    City 

All   Standard   Farm  Papers  are  members   of   the  A.   B.    C. 
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The  National  WeeKly  of  Modern  Merchandising -Established  1691 


J.  M.  Hopkins,   President; 

H.  B.  Williams.  Vice  Prtsident 

William  B.  Curtis,  Treasurer ; 


ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  CO.,  Inc., 

471    Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Telephone.  Madison  Square  1765 


M.  F.  Duhamel.  Managing  Editor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Associate  Editor; 
George  Roosevelt,  News  Editor. 


30th  Year 
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Helping  the  Trade  to  Understand  Your  Merchandise 

Some    Examples    of    Effective    Sales    Efforts    With 
House  Salesmen,  Dealers  and  Ultimate  Consumers 


By  JOHN  M.  SCHLACHTER 

Bartley,   Wholesale   Grocer   and  Importer,    Toledo,   Ohio 
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HE  national  manufacturer  i.s  al- 
ways interested  to  know  just 
how  he  can  improve  his  relations 
with  the  wholesaler  and  also  the  re- 
tailer, how  he  can  educate  jobbers' 
salesmen  to  understand  his  merchan- 
dise, and  how  he  can  generally 
strengthen  his  relations  with  the 
trade. 

That  isn't  a  mere  statement — it  is 
a  hard  fact  that  stands  out  and  has 
puzzled  more  sales  executives  and  ad- 
vertisers than  almost  any  other  prob- 
1  lem.     How  can  I  get  under  the  skin 

■•  of  the  distributor  and  the  retailer  and 
get  them  to  believe  in  my  goods  so 
that  they  will  get  behind  them  ? 

Most  of  the  old  established  busi- 
nesses have  been  wrestling  with  this 
question  for  years  and  some  of  them 
have  solved  to  a  degree  the  perplex- 
ing situations  that  at  first  confronted 
them. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION   METHOD 

One  of  the  great  tobacco  compan- 
ies with  a  national  organization  has 
for  some  time  past  employed  an  edu- 
cational campaign  to  acquaint  the 
jobber,  his  salesmen,  the  retailer  and 
even  the  consumer  with  his  goods. 
The  work  is  carried  on  through  their 
salesmen  and  specialty  crews.  A 
small  outfit  built  so  that  it  can  easih- 
be  transported  in  a  grip  or  traveling 
bag  is  employed.  This  outfit  consists 
mainly  of  an  alcohol  stove  and  two  or 
three  pans.  The  salesmen  take  the 
combinations  and  demonstrate  their 
patent  processes  of  curing,  flavoring 
and  finally  blending  their  tobacco  for 
the  smoker  by  heating  it  in  one  of 
several  pans  to  varying  degrees  of 
temperature,  thus  bringing  out  the 
qualities  of  the  product.  So  success- 
ful is  this  that  you  actually  are  made 
to  smell  and  almost  taste  the  choco- 


Putting  Over  Your  Sales 

rH li    problem    of    getting    wholesalers    and 
dealers  to  fusil  your  line,  so  that  the  route 
to    the   eoiisumer  will   be   the   most  direct 
is   ever  freseiit   with    mniiufaeturers. 

The  degree  of  suceess  obtained  in  this,  which 
is  the  most  iml'ortaiit  phase  of  marketing,  de- 
pends upon  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
methods  employed. 

You  know  your  competitor's  line;  you  have 
an  inkling  of  his  methods.  It  is  up  to  your 
advertising  and  sales  departments  to  meet  mar- 
keting competition,  just  as  it  is  up  to  your 
production  department  to  meet  production 
competition. 

The  wholesalers  and  dealers  who  will  handle 
your  goods  naturally  desire  the  best  quality  of 
cooperation.  The  writer  of  the  accompanying 
article  has  sought  to  point  the  way  to  a  close 
(ij  proac/i  to  your  trade — to  a  better  relation- 
ship, through  which  your  goods  will  find  in- 
ceased  favor, 

THE  EDITOR. 


late  flavoring  and  the  good,  appetiz- 
ing blending  of  this  tobacco.  The  en- 
tire proceeding  is  interesting  as  well 
as  educational  and  any  salesmen  or 
dealer  who  has  witnessed  it  cannot 
help  but  be  convinced  that  tobacco, 
thus  processed,  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  he  will  surely  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  talk  the  brands  of  that  com- 
pany as  compared  with  others  about 
whose  processes,  mode  of  treatment 
and  handling  he  knows  nothing. 

But  not  every  product  lends  itself 
to  demonstration  or  has  an  appeal  as 
universal  as  tobacco. 

ON    A  PLATFORM  OF   COOPERATION 

A  corporation  marketing  a  house- 
hold accessory  that  is  sold  through 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  and  which 
is  widely  advertised,  forcefully 
brought  his  goods  to  the  attention  of 
his  salesmen,  wholesalers,  dealers, 
and  the  housewives  by  means  of  sales 
letters  that  are  in  themselves  very 
comprehensive.  Each  group  is  reach- 
eil  with  a  letter  that  has  a  destinctive 
appeal.  And  regarding  their  mer- 
chandising i)olicy  an  official  has  this 
to  say : 

[3] 


"The  key-note,  or  first  principle  of 
our  sales  organization  is  cooperation, 
both  to  the  jobber,  which  includes 
jobber  salesmen,  and  the  dealers 
alike.  We  believe  in  hearty  cooper- 
ation.' Of  course  we  first  know  and 
believe  that  we  are  manufacturing 
the  best  product  of  its  kind  to  be  had 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  wt  are  over- 
stepping ourselves  when  we  say  that 
'Tite  Grip'  is  the  leading  household 
patch. 

"Our  goods  are  quality  products, 
and  we  believe  in  them  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  so  open- 
ly, and  we  are  willing  to  back  up 
what  we  say.  With  this  sound  and 
enthusiastic  belief,  our  sales  organi- 
zation is  able  to  go  into  sales  confer- 
ences of  our  jobbing  friends  and  im- 
[lart  this  knowledge  to  the  jobbers' 
salesmen.  We  also  write  the  whole- 
salers' salesmen  direct  telling  them 
of  the  good  points  of  our  product  as 
well  as  any  other  selling  helps  that 
we  can  pass  along  and  which  we 
know  to  be  effective  in  getting  the 
jobbers   salesmen's  cooperation. 

W't  furnish  electrotypes  for  job- 
bers for  listing  our  product  in  their 
catalog  and  furnish  electrotypes  to 
dealers  for  use  in  their  home  me- 
diums. We  furnish  catalog  inserts 
to  go  in  the  jobbers'  sales  catalog, 
and  we  furnish  the  jobber  with  in- 
serts to  be  mailed  out  with  their  in- 
voices and  statements  showing  their 
imprint  on  same. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many 
other  things  that  we  are  constantly 
doing.  Some  are  of  a  timely  nature 
while  others  have  a  definite  purpose 
])lanned  in  advance. 

The  letter  mailed  to  the  wholesal- 
ers' salesmen  is  intended  to  create  in- 
terest and  impart  information  about 
our  goods  and  its  uses  and  our  adver- 
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tising.  We  believe  these  letters  are 
read  quite  consistently.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  letter  is  this: 

If  the  Iiest  salesman  in  the  world  would 
cover  your  territory  jnst  ahead  of  yoj, 
explaining  the  merits  of  your  product  and 
creating  a  ready-made  demand  by  the 
time  you  arrived  to  take  orders,  wouldn't 
you  be  in  luck? 

Well,  that  is  just  exactly  what  is  being 
done  for  you  with  Tite  Grip  household 
mender  for  everything  rubber.  .\dvertiF- 
ing — the  best  salesman  in  the  world — is  on 
the  job  in  your  territory. 

The  country  is  being  flooded  with  Tite 
Grip  advertisements.  This  campaign  is  the 
biggest  ever  undertaken  in  the  patch  in- 
dustry. 

Tite  Grip  is  not  a  new  article.  It  is  a 
new  adaptation  of  an  old  idea.  The  only- 
difference  is  the  thickness  of  the  rubber. 

There  has  lieen  a  long-felt'want  among 
housewives  for  a  product  for  patching 
household  rubber  articles.  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation agreeably  surprised  us  as  to 
the  market  for  such  a  product  and  after 
months  of  experimenting  in  our  labor- 
atories— sampling  and  investigating  —  we 
have  perfected  this  patch  for  household 
mending. 

Tite  Grip  is  of  a  light  weight  rublicr, 
necessary  for  patching  the  more  delicate 
articles,  such  as  hot  water  bottles,  rubber 
gloves,  ice  bags,  air  cushions,  bathing  caps, 
rubber  hose,  rain  coats,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  Applying  Tite  Grip  is  simple. 
Clean  the  article  to  be  repaired,  with  the 
buffer.  Apply  an  even  coat  of  cement  and 
let  it  dry  thoroughlj-.  Next  apply  the 
patch  and  press  it  well  into  place.  The 
article  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  being 
made  air-tight  or  water-tight.  Articles 
which  formerly  were  contributed  to  the 
national  junk  heap  will  be  made  as  good 
as  new.  There  are  approximately  24,- 
000,000  homes  in  the  United  States,  mean- 
ing that  many  possible  purchasers. 

We  know  you  appreciate  the  great  mar- 
ket for  this  new  product,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  how  much  money  it 
will  save  the  purchaser.  All  merchants 
are  interested  in  saving  money  for  thc-ir 
customers.  You  are  interested  in  giving 
your  dealer  friends  an  opportunity  to  do 
this.  Your  house  is  now  ready  to  fill  their 
orders. 

Extensive  advertising  will  be  given  this 
article  in  magazines  which  have  a  distinc- 
tive reputation  for  being  read  by  the 
housewife — the  very  interested  customer. 

Tite  Grip  is  packed  three  dozen  in  a 
handsome  display  case,  with  suitable 
counter  advertising  cards.  Window  dis- 
play cards  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
The  price  to  the  dealer  is  $4.80  per  dozen. 
It  sells  for  60  cents  a  package,  making  the 
merchant's  return  $7.20— a  fine  profit  on 
merchandise  which  will  5ave  the  purchas- 
er many  dollars  and  make  friends  for 
your  house. 

While  this  letter  is  by  no  means  pre- 
fect and  is  somewhat  long,  neverthe- 
less it  tells  the  whole  story  and  makes 
it  possible  for  a  salesman  to  take  a 
sample  jiackage  and,  with  the  infor- 
mation acquired  from  the  letter  and  a 
little  imagination,  sell  his  customers 
first  time  around. 

The  letter  to  the  dealer  in  this 
series  is  intended  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  jobbers'  salesmen  and  does  not 
solicit    business    for    any   particular 


house  but  gives  the  retailer  an  op- 
portunity to  place  his  order  with 
the  wholesaler  who  first  solicits  him. 
It  follows : 

For  months  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing in  our  laboratories,  investigating  and 
perfecting  a  rubber  patch  for  household 
articles.  The  result  is  Tite  Grip  patch, 
which  fills  a  long-felt  want  of  the  house- 
wife for  patching  such  articles  as  hot 
water  IxJttles  and  countless  other  ol)jecls 
which  have,  in  the  past,  found  their  w'ay 
to  the  junk  heap  when  a  small  rubber 
patch  would  have  saved  them. 

Many  dollars  will  be  conserved  each 
year  by  the  use  of  this  patch. 

.A.  can  of  Tite  Grip  contains  two  colors 
of  rubber — red  and  black — for  either  red 
or  black  rubber  articles.  A  can  will  make 
330  ordinary  patches.  It  costs  the  con- 
sumer 60  cents,  two  cents  for  each  repair, 
(wortli  while,  isn't  it?),  besides  it  shows 
you  a  handsome  profit. 

You  are,  of  course,  interested  in  saving 
money  for  your  customers  and  at  the 
same  time  gaining  their  good  will  and 
friendship  and  in  addition  you  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cash  in  on  a  great  market  for 
this  new  product.  It  will  be  extensively 
advertised  in  order  to  let  the  housewife 
know'  its  good  qttalities. 

Ask  your  wholesaler  about  Tite  Grip 
patch.  Profits  are  good  and  you  will 
make  many  friends  by  offering  it  to  them. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  dealer  with  the  product  and 
leaves  it  to  the  jobber  to  cash  in  on 
this  cooperative  effort.  In  the  main  it 
accomplishes  it  purpose  and  the  fact 
that  over  50,000  dealers  carry  the 
products  of  this  manufacturer  tends 
to  the  belief  that  the  jobber  is  trying 
to  do  his  part. 

The  other  letter  in  the  chain  is 
mailed  to  the  housewife  on  lists  fur-, 
nished  by  the  retail  dealer.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  arouse  interest  and  tell  the 
thrifty  housekeeper  where  she  may 
obtain  it  and  actually  get  her  to  ask 
for  it.    It  runs  thus : 

THE  DIRECT-MAIL  EFFORT 

You  patch  and  darn  your  silk  hose,  don't 
you?  Of  course  you  do,  for  it  would  be 
sheer  extravagance  and  wanton  waste  it 
you  did  not.  But  you,  no  doubt,  like  thou- 
sands of  other  women,  have  been  forced 
to  discard  your  hot  water  bottles,  rubber 
gloves  and  numerous  other  articles  used 
about  your  house  and  home,  because  you 
had  no  satisfactory  and  economical  way 
of  patching  them.  That  is  what  Tite  Grip 
patch  is  for.  It  will  permanently  repair 
any  leak  and  make  rubber  articles  water 
tight  at  such  a  small  cost  as  to  be  almost 
infinitesimal. 

A  60  cent  can  of  Tite  Grip  patch  will 
restore  sixty  dollars  worth  of  rubber  arti- 
cles to  their  original  usefulness.  It  is 
easy  to  apply  and  requires  but  a  moment's 
time. 

Buy  a  Can  And  Keep  It  Handy. 

Please  read  the  enclosed  circular,  which 
will  tell  you  all  about  this  useful  house- 
hold article  and  where  you  can  buy  it  in 
your  city. 

This  letter  has  successfully  created 
many  inquiries  and  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  this  product  in 
many  homes,  because,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  retail  merchants  have  coop- 


erated by  furnishing  lists  that  were 
live  and  have  aided  in  selling  the 
prospect. 

Cooperation  of  the  kind  that  will 
start  with  the  jobber  and  work  on 
through  to  the  consumer  is  of  an  un- 
usual sort  and  can  scarcely  fail  in 
getting  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer, 
and  the  consumer  better  to  under- 
stand the  product  of  that  manufac- 
turer and  eventually  to  produce  sales. 

"Rub  Elbows  With  the 
Buying  Public"  Gibbs  Says 

-Make  it  a  point  to  go  out  in  the 
field  once  in  a  while  to  get  a  new 
perspective  of  the  dealer  and  consumer 
attitude  toward  your  product.  This  is 
a  tip  to  advertising  men  from  E.  D. 
Gibbs,  advertising  director  of  the  B. 
F.    Goodrich    Rubber   Company. 

Mr.  Gibbs  recently  returned  to  Akron 
after  an  automobile  trip  to  New  York. 
On  the  way  at  numerous  cities  and 
villages  he  made  it  a  point  to  interview 
lire  users,  without  disclosing  his  iden- 
tity, on  tire  performance  and  tire  ad- 
vertising and  to  visit  dealers'  stores 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  first  liand  in- 
formation   regarding   business   conditions. 

"It  is  astonishing,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "how 
many  new  angles  one  can  learn  about 
his  work  when  he  gets  several  hundred 
miles  away  from  his  desk  and  rubs 
elbows  with  the  buying  public.  You 
get  a  new  slant  on  many  phases  of 
business  which  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from    sales    and    trade    journal    reports. 

"What  surprised  me  most  was  the 
way  people  are  now  reading  tire  adver- 
tising. The  average  motorist  with 
whom  I  chatted  showed  that  he  is  con- 
versant with  the  talking  points  of  the 
various  tire  advertisers.  Furthermore, 
I  noticed  that  many  of  thein  were  real 
advertising  critics  and  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss intelligently  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective companies'  advertising." 

Mr.  Gibbs  stated  that  he  found  constant 
use  for  his  note  book  while  out  on  his 
trip.  .After  many  of  his  conversations 
he  jotted  down  live  hunches  for  'uturc 
advertising    campaigns. 

Paper  Mills  Ask  for  Cars 

Many  newspapers  will  have  to  suspend 
publication  because  production  and  ship- 
ment of  print  paper  must  cease  unless  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  modi- 
fies its  priority  orders  in  allocating  coal 
and  wood  cars,  says  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. In  a  letter  appealing  to  the  com- 
mission for  consideration  of  paper  mills' 
needs  for  rail  equipment  to  deliver  fuel 
and  pulpwood,  Mr.  Dodge  said  more  than 
400  newspapers  of  the  United  States  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  International 
Paper  Company  for  their  paper  stock  now 
are  "living  from  hand  to  mouth." 

"There  is  no  accumulation  of  paper," 
Mr.  Dodge  said.  "The  newspapers  arc 
using  paper  daily  as  they  receive  it. 
There  is  no  immediate  shortage  of  pulp 
wood  for  our  sirpplics.  We  have  stocks 
for  several  months  ahead  piled  up  along 
railroads,  with  men  waiting  to  load  it  into 
cars.  Rolling  stock  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  get  it  to  the  mills.  Coal  cars  must  be 
allocated  lo  us  to  bring  US  fuel  to  run  the 
mills." 
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Capitalizing  the  Celebrity  -  and  Making 
Him  Responsible  for  the   Produd: 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Company  Carries  the  Development 

of  Testimonial   Advertising  a  Wise   Step   Forward 

By  C.  L.  REELY 


PURVEYORS  to  His  Majes- 
ty the  King,"  they  say  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 

— And  the  king's  name  sells  the 
goods. 

"Betty  Beetleboob,  the  bright, 
particular  star  of  filmdom  uses  it 
exclusively,"  is  a  more  familiar 
effort  in  the  same  direction  that 
we  meet  here,  there,  and  every- 
where on   this   side. 

— And  "Beautiful  Bett\ 's"  name 
sells    the    goods. 

— But  neither  the  king's  reputa- 
tion nor  Betty's  fame  are  going  to 
suffer  if  the  product  adorned  by 
the  arms  of  the  one  and  the  face 
of  the  other  falls  short  of  quality 
promise. 

IS    THE    "testimonial"    PLAUSIBLE? 

The  use  of  celebrities  as  sales 
arguments  is  "old  stuff,"  and,  to 
the  initiated,  "weak  stuff'" :  on  the 
other  hand,  because  so  many  who 
read  Bett\'s  glowing  testimonials 
supported  by  a  reproduction  of 
Betty's  glowing  beauty  are  un- 
initiated, it  is — several  times  out  of 
ten,  even  in  these  cynical  days — 
"good    stuff." 

However,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  creduality  has  been  im- 
posed upon  so  often,  and  frequent- 
ly so  crudely,  that  the  effectiveness 


"Copy"  that  sells  the  celebrity  first  and  ma 
the   product   of   secondary   importance 


Advertising  Director,   The  Oldfield  Tire  Company 

of  this  form  of  sales  argument  has 
been  greatly  reduced  of  late. 

Is  this  a  diatribe  against  the  use 
of  testimonial  advertising,  or  con- 
fidential advice  that  the  game  is 
played  out? 

Ni  I'lin,  ni  I'  autre,  as  we  learned 
to  say  in  France. 

Let  us  revert  to  our  initial  com- 
ment  on   this    form   of   advertising: 

"*  *  *  neither  the  king's  reputa- 
tion nor  Betty's  fame  are  going  to 
suffer  if  the  product  *  *  *  falls 
short  of  quality  promise,"   we  said. 

In  other  words,  they  are  irre- 
sponsible  endorsers. 

But  suppose  we  set  the  king  to 
work  grinding  and  inspecting  the 
flour  that  he  endorses  by  implica- 
tion and  put  "Beautiful  Betty"  in 
overalls  turning  out  the  cold  cream 
that  she  O.  K.'s  with  less  indis- 
cretion— make  them  both  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  goods : 
doesn't  that  suggest  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  celebrity  as 
a  sales  argument ;  wouldn't  it  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  the 
testimonial  to  legitimacy? 

This  is  the  development  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Oldfield  Tire  Company 
of  Cleveland  in  making  the  "king 
of  the  Speedway"  and  the  "bright, 
particular  star"  of  motordom  its 
president   and  active  business   head. 

WHAT     OLDFIELD'S     "TESTIMONIAL" 
MEANS 

Barney  Oldfield's  testimonial  to 
the  quality  and  service  of  Oldfield 
Tires  is  the  testimonial  of  the  re- 
sponsible agent  in  their  production 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
quality  and  service  and  it  is  respect- 
ed as  such. 

This  step  forward  taken  by  the 
Oldfield  Tire  Company  in  pushing 
the  celebrit}-  advantage  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit  may  recommend  itself, 
or  some  variation  of  itself,  to 
others  who  have  been  using  the 
testimonial  sales  argument.  Of 
course,  all  kings  are  not  as  pro- 
gressive or  amenable  and  all  "stars" 
are  not  as  capable  as  Barnev  Old- 
field. 

It  didn't  all  "just  happen"  in  the 
case  of  the  Oldfield  Company. 

First    there    had    to   be    the    men. 


the  mone\,  the  desire  to  enter  the 
tire  industry  in  a  big  way  and  the 
vision   of   celebrity   advantages. 

Next,  there  had  to  be  tlae  cele- 
brity— a  celebrity  whose  name  and 
experience  would  have  weight  with 
the    users    of    tires. 

Finally,  the  company  promoters 
had  to  be  assured  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  celebrity  to  enter  active- 
ly and  wholeheartedly  into  the  pro- 
ciuction  work  so  that  there  should 
be  no  "make-believe"  about  the 
statement  that  the  Oldfield  Tire 
w^as  the  Oldfield  Tire,  de  facto  as 
well  as  de  iure. 

All  these  essentials  were  fulfilled 
in  this  case.  The  combination 
worked  fast.  Within  a  month  from 
the  date  of  incorporation  the  Old- 
field  Tire  Company  had  flung  its 
banner  to  the  breeze  at  the  national 
automobile  show.  Its  newspaper 
announcement  appeared,  its  head- 
quarters were  in  active  operation 
and  it  was  contracting  with  deal- 
ers and  distributors. 

Within  two  months  the  mails  and 
business  papers  were  telling  the 
tire  merchants  of  the  world  that 
Barney  Oldfield  was  building  tires. 
The  third  month  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  national  campaign  to  pur- 
chasers and  the  delivery  of  Old- 
field    Tires    in    active   progress. 

That  was  in   March,    1919. 


inging  up  old  memories  and  accomplishments 
to  build  prestige  for  the  product 
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^Master   Driver 


Over  700  miles  of  mud.  mountains,  macadam 
and  desert  sflnds  led  tlit  route  of  the  ■•Cnctus 
Derby"  of  1914.  A  diamond  mcdalaod  the 
title.  "Master  Driver  of  the  World."  rewarded 
Bamcy  Oldfield.  first  to  flash  by  tltc  finish 
at  Phoenix. 

Peril  and  hardship  were,  for  20  years,  cheer- 
fully accepted  by  Bumcy  Oldfield,  for  they 
Served  b  definite  purpose. 

Every  race  was.  for  him.  u  lest  of  tires-  a 
laboratory  in  which  he  could  add  to  his 
tire  knowledge,  or  prove  tire  facts  he  h.id 
already  Icairncd. 


"Master  Tire  Builder 


Today  Barney  Oldfield  is  the  active  head  of 
his  own  lire  compnny. 

This  company  luu  broken  nil  tire  industr>' 
records  for  rapid  growth. 

And  the  tires  developct!  by  Banicy  Oldfield's 
study  and  expcrirpcnt  are  first  choice  of  raoror- 
isls  whom  nothing  but  the  best  can  satisfy. 
At  Indi.irapolis.  May  31.  in  the  annual  500- 
mile  "Baltic  of  the  Tires.  "  the  Oldfield  Tires 
of  Gaston  Chevrolet  firat  driver  in  history  to 
win  this  event  without  a  tire  change- added 
to  Bnniey  Oldfield"?  laurels  this  new  crxjwn  ■ 
■Master  Tirv  Builder." 


THS  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CO. 


CLEVELAND 


Today,  the  Oldfield  Tire  Com- 
pany is  an  established  factor  in  the 
field  of  high  quality  tires,  with  a 
production  running  well  up  into  the 
millions  and  a  distribution  through 
thousands  of  dealers,  that  is  already 
reaching  out  into  foreign  lands. 

Such  a  merchandising  success 
implies  a  highly  effective  sales 
stor>'.  That  story  The  Oldfield 
Tire  Company  acquired,  ready- 
made,  through  the  possession  of  its 
celebritw 

And  what  a  celebrity  it  had 
lo    conjure   with! 

Barney  Oldfield!  The  pioneer  of 
automobile  racing;  before  the  pub- 
lic for  twenty  years  and  now  the 
"Master  Driver  of  the  World";  a 
man  whose  name  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  speed;  whose  face  is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  every 
newspaper;  whose  exploits  are 
memories  of  almost  every  race, 
large  or  small! 

"You  know  me,"  has  been  for 
many  years  the  historic  preface  of 
Barney  Oldfield's  signature,  and  so 
we  do — or  believe  we  do  at  any 
rate. 


-the-goods"    message 


We  were,  therefore,  in  a  lecep- 
tive  mood  to  read  and  believe  the 
details  of  the  story— how  Barney 
Oldfield  had,  by  years  of  experi- 
ment, study  and  test,  developed  a 
tire  he  could  confidentK-  trust  with 
his  life;  how  he  had  put  this  tire 
into  production  and  now  oflfered 
us  the  same  immunity  from  tire 
trouble  he  had  enjoyed  during  his 
latter  years  of  racing. 

Plausible?  Of  course!  As  one 
advertising  man  cynically  comment- 
ed, "almost  plausible  enough  to  be 
true." 

Yet  the  Oldfield  stoi-y  is  not 
alone  plausible,  it  is  literally  and 
absolutely  true. 

ADVERTISING     SERVICE     PROOFS 

A  legion  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  per- 
sonal friends  bear  witness  to  his 
laborious  tire  interest  and  his  pro- 
lific ideas  on  tire  improvement.  For 
years  his  tire  advice  has  been 
sought  by  other  race  drivers,  and 
his  tire  example  followed.  Further- 
more, the  new  Oldfield  Tire  itself 
has  long  since  proved  its  legitimacy 
by  actual   performance   in   the  sery- 


Advertising  &  Selling 

ice   of   others   than   Mr.   Oldfield. 

-V  strong  advertising  clincher 
has  been  mserted  into  the  Oldfield 
sales  story  during  the  last  few 
months.  Many  of  Mr.  Oldfield's 
old  friends  and  associates  of  the 
speed vva}s,  acting  on  his  recom- 
mendation, have  used  Oldfield  tires 
on  their  cars,  and  these  cars  with 
Oldfield  equipment  have  finished 
first  in  the  big  races  at  Indianap- 
<j1is,  Uniontown  and  Tacoma,  mak- 
ing new  records  for  tire  reliability 
in  each  case. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  too  high 
a  compliment  to  other  celebrites 
of  advertising  fame,  to  la>-  the'  Old- 
field  Tire  success  at  the  door  of 
celebrity  advertising.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Oldfield  has  become  far  more 
than  the  donor  of  a  testimonial,  an 
endorsement  or  a  name,  for  he  him- 
self designed  and  developed  the 
product,  gave  his  name  to  the  com- 
pany which  builds  and  markets  it 
and  furnished  the  personal  good 
will    for  the   initial  sales   campaign. 

WHEN   THE  "tESTIMOXIAl"  IS 
WORTH     WHILE 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  tires 
made  him  invaluable  as  a  scrutineer 
of  production.  A  geographical  and 
personal  acquaintance  as  wide,  per- 
haps, as  that  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can, helped  him  to  settle  wisely 
many  problems  of  distribution. 
Twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
shovyman  had  taught  him  an  ad- 
vertising preception  wierdh-  pro- 
phetic. 

These  qualities,  promptly  applied 
further  lifted  Mr.  Oldfield  out  of 
the  mere  celebrity  class.  Also,  they 
gave ^  added  strength  to  the  com- 
pany's successful  merchandisin'? 
campaign  in  which  its'  president  is 
correctly  presented,  both  as  a  per- 
sonality and  as  the  active  head  of 
the  company. 

The  celebrity  as  a  sales  argu- 
ment ? 

Yes,  indeed — when  the  celebrity 
fits,  when  the  story  is  true,  when 
the  article  sold  stands  up  and 
makes   good. 

—And  when  the  gi\er  of  the 
testimonial   is  made   responsible   for 

the  product! 

McGraw  Tire  Makes  Sales  Changes 
C.  E.  Pumphrey,  formerly  assistant  salc< 
manafjer  of  the  McGraw  Tire  &  Ruhhrr 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  general  sales  manaarr 
succeeding  H.  M.  Bacon,  resigned.  Mr.' 
Pumphrey  has  been  associated  with  the 
company  for  the  past  seven  years  Kis 
old  post  will  be  filled  by  W.  H.  Hurley, 
who  has  held  the  managership  of  the 
New  York  branch.  H.  G.  Courturier  of 
the  Chicago  office  has  been  transferred  to 
te  general  office  headquarters  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  sales  promotion  manager  at  th~ 
head  of  a  newly  created  department. 
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Selling  Goods  Through  the  Human  Senses 

How   Copy   Writers   May,   With   Deftly   Handled 
Descriptions,  Stir  the  Buying  Impulse  to  Action 

By  RAY  GILES 


YES,"  saitl  my  friend  who 
long  ago  landed  with  both 
feet  as  a  writer  of  advertising  cop_\' 
and  sales  philosophy.  "One  trouble 
with  salesmen  and  advertisement 
writers  is  that  they  don't  make 
their  appeals  come  close  enough 
to  the  five  senses  of  the  human 
animals." 

A  case  in  point  which  he  re- 
called was  that  of  an  explosive 
manufacturer.  This  manufacturer 
produced,  sometime  ago,  a  new 
product  which  had  all  the  qualities 
of  dynamite  e.xcept  that  when 
thrown  violent]}'  onto  the  floor 
there  could  be  no  accidental  ex- 
plosion. In  other  words,  here  was 
dynamite    plus    safety. 

The  salesmen  were  handed  sam- 
ples and  sent  out  to  introduce  the 
new  product.  Sizeable  orders  be- 
gan   to    come    in. 

One  salesman,  however,  began 
to  show  an  upward  curve  in  his 
sales  line  which  promised  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  perfect  perpen- 
dicular that  would  very  shortl\- 
pi&rce  the  heavens  themselves. 
Obviously  this  man  must  be  em- 
ploying some  special  sales  talk. 
He  was  questioned.  It  developed 
that  in  selling  the  new  product  he 
used  the  same  talking  points  as 
the  other  men  but  when  he  came 
to  the  stage  of  his  talk  where  he 
wanted  to  tell  about  safety,  he 
would  lift  up  a  stick  of  the  ex- 
plosive and  say,  "Now  I  want  you 
to  see  what  happens  when  I  throw 
this  on  the  floor."  Then  he  would 
pause  a  few  seconds.  The  pros- 
pective customer  would  blink  his 
eyes  or  open  his  mouth  to  protest. 
Before  the  protest  was  expressed 
■  the  salesman  had  thrown  the  ex- 
plosive with  all  his  might  smack 
onto    the    floor. 

GETTING    AW.W    FROM    THE   ABSTRACT 

Other  salesmen  had  talked  safety 
as  an  abstract  quality  and  thus 
let  the  big  selling  point  trickle 
gently  and  semi-efficiently  into  the 
customer's  mind.  This  fellow  let 
the  customer  see  safety  with  his 
own  eyes — and  that  explosion 
which  they  expected  to  hear,  they 
heard  not. 

It  was  not  mere  flippancy  that 
led  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  write, 
"There    is    no    expedient    to    which 


Ignoring   the   Abstract 

Moniial  humans  are  credited  ■with 
fi-re  major  senses,  besides  any  number 
of  sub-conscious-  instincts  which  have 
sun'iz'cd  the  refining  influences  of 
c'Tili^aliDii. 

J  hrdugh  these  senses  they  receive 
the  varying  impressions  upon  zvhich 
their  actions  are  predicated.  .Some- 
times these  impressions  are '  received 
and  recorded  automatically,  but  when 
the  senses  are  stimulated  into  activity 
by  outside  influences  they  act  more 
strongly  and  the  result  is  more  satis- 
factory. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  i^'riter  of  the 
accompanying  a'-ticle  that  the  five  major 
senses  offer  points  of  attack  for  adver- 
tisers, zchich  if  scientifically,  or  at  least 
prenieditalively.  approached,  afford  a 
very  definite  avenue  for  the  advertising 
message.  He  has  n'orked  out  the  idea 
in  an  interesting  and  perhaps  profitable 
manner.— THE  'EDITOR. 


a  man  will  not  resort  to  evade 
the    real    labor    of    thinking." 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  being 
the  average  man  is  most  concerned 
with  the  impressions  he  gets 
through  his  five  senses. 

A  cop\-  man  in  a  big  agency  was 
given  the  job  of  introducing  a  new 
popular  price  underwear  for  men 
and  boys.  On  asking  about  the 
market  he  was  told  that  it  lay 
among  teamsters,  mail  carriers, 
farmers,  policemen,  machinists,  min- 
ers and  the  like. 

Passing  through  the  agency's 
checking  department  one  day  he 
came  on  a  bin  of  discarded  maga- 
zines. He  saw  publications  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  before;  crude 
paper  of  raspberry  tinted  color, 
pages    of    hideous    typography. 

Here  was  matrimonial  advertise- 
ments, novelty,  hog  remedy,  peg- 
top  trouser  advertisements.  Now, 
although  this  copy  man  attended 
art  shows,  haunted  book  stores 
and  frequented  the  opera,  he  was 
not  so  far  gone  that  he  failed  to 
see  the  poiiit  of  a  tack  when  it 
v.-as  centered  upward  so  nicely  on 
the  seat  of  his  chair. 

SOME     "very     real"     ADVERTISE- 
ilENTS 

He  read  the  advertisements  in 
these  queer  papers  with  a  curious 
fascination.  The  big  city  began 
to  lose  its  attractions.  He  felt  a 
strong  sunlight  burning  a   mist  out 


of  his  mind.  What  made  these 
advertisements    so     appealing.^ 

Undoubtedly  they  were  crude. 
For   example   one   said : 

We  show  here  a  moving  alligator,  6 
inches  long.  He  looks  as  natural  as 
life.  His  mouth  is  red  inside.  His 
teeth  shine  like  ivory.  His  body  is 
the  regular  alligator  color.  But  the 
important  thing  is  his  legs,  tail  and 
everything  are  hung  on  springs  and 
keep  moving  all  the  time.  No  matter 
how  still  you  hold  him,  they  are  al- 
ways moving  and  it  would  require  a 
pretty    brave    person    to    touch    him. 

Put  him  on  the  table  or  in  the  closet 
and  let  jour  mother  find  him  and  she 
will  wake  up  the  neighborhood  scream- 
ing. 

Put  him  in  your  father's  dinner 
pail   or    pocket    and    see    tlie    fun. 

A  matrimonial  paper  hailed 
forth   with   this : 

Hello,  hello,  girls !  Here  comes  a 
young  cowboy  from  old  Wyoming. 
Age  27 ;  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  dark 
complected ;  height  5  feet  6  inches ; 
weight  155  pounds;  good  looking,  kind 
and  loving;  don't  chew,  drink  or 
gamble.  I  am  now  firing  at  coal  mines. 
Want  a  good  honest  companion  soon, 
so-  will  say  bye;  bye'  to  all.  ;So  -write" 
one    and    all.      Income    $3.15 .  a    day.      I 

am    lovingly    to    all.    Jack    L.    F . 

See    photo    above. 

A   novelty  catalogue   printed: 

"trumpet    in     H.\NDKERCHIEr" 

When  some  men  blow  their  noses  it 
sounds  like  a  trombone.  We  have  all 
got  accustomed  to  those  queer  noises. 
But  now  the  trumpet  in  the  handker- 
chief has  come  to  torment  us.  It's  a 
startler.  A  small  metal  trumpet  is  in- 
geniously concealed  in  a  handkerchief. 
On  meeting  your  friends  or  at  a  party 
after  chatting  awhile  you  carelessly 
take  out  your  handkerchief  and  pro- 
ceed to  blow  your  nose.  It  is  like  a 
sudden  clap  of  thunder.  'The  ladies 
scream  and  your  male  friends  will 
think  they  heard  the  whistle  of  3  steam 
engine.  Everybody  will  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears  when  they  see  you 
going  to  blow  your  nose  again.  You 
can  blame  the  hideous  noise  to  your 
having  a  \ery  bad  cold  and  keep  the 
fun  up  as  long  as  you  like.  Price  loc, 
3  for  25c  by  mail.  The  handkerchief 
itself  is  worth  the  money  we  ask  for 
both.  The  trumpet  can  be  removed  or 
attached    to    any   handkerchief.'' 

Modestly  this  message  rang  out 
to    the   music   lover: 

"0RGANOLI.\ — PRICE     $I.5o" 

We  expect  this  instrument  to  take  the 
place  of  the  phonograph,  piano,  violin, 
banjo  and  all  other  instruments  for  the 
following   reasons;  — 

1st — It  is  louder  than  any  of  them. 
Has    been    heard-   four    miles    away. 

2nd — ^It  is  easier  to  learn  to  play  it.' 
Many  who  have   an   ear   for  music  have 
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become    expert    in    a    week's   time. 

3rd — It  is  the  sweetest  music  ever 
produced  on  one  instnmient  as  it  re- 
sembles  a   full   band. 

4th — It  is  a  handsome  instrument, 
being  entirely  nickle  plated  all  over  and 
as   bright   as   a   new   dollar. 

5th — It  will  play  fast  dance  music 
with  bass  accompaniment  as  well  as 
organ  solos  better  than  all  other  in- 
struments put    together. 

6th — ^The  price  is  lower  and  you  get 
a   better   instrument. 

7th — Jt  never  gets  out  of  tune  and  is 
always    ready    to    operate. 

8th — You  can  earn  more  money  play- 
ing for  dances,  parties,  concerts,  etc., 
as  it  takes  the  place  of  violin,  piano 
and    cornet    togetlier. 

Any  young  man  or  lady  who  will 
get  one  of  these  instruments  and  learn 
to  play  it  will  be  all  the  rage  in  their 
vicinity  and  will  be  in  demand  at  all 
parties,  dances,  musicals,  etc.  It  is 
about  12  inches  long;  has  the  full  scale, 
about  3  octaves  and  any  tune  or  song 
can  be  played  on  it.  To  accompany  a 
singer  it  beats  any  instrument  ever 
made. 

A     BOSTON     ADVERTISEMENT 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  shock 
of  all  came  when  he  found  that 
a  newspaper  in  Boston  regularly 
carried  the  advertisement  of  a  bur- 
lesque house  in  which  sentences 
of  the  following  kind  were  used ; 
"flash" 

Just    put    this    in    your    belfry:      That 

S and  F Avenue  girls  who  dust 

in  this  week  are  all  fine  feathers — and 
fine  feathers,  you  know,  make  fine 
birds.  The/re  flying  high  this  week, 
so   wise   up ! 

Why  rust  away  to  be  thrown  in  the 
scrap  heap  when  a  bunch  like  this  will 
put  you  right  with  yourself? 

Flash !  The  flashiest  babes  in  Bur- 
lesque ! 

George  is  the  clever  chap  with  the 
wise    chatter. 

Percy  J is  a  dazzler  with  dreamy 

lights  and  a  figure  that  makes  Venus 
hike   to  cover. 

Laura  H is  the  velocity  maid  who 

is    some    cut    up    skirt    and 

Jennie    D is    up    on     the     warble 

goods. 

DEALING    WITH     FUNDAMENTALS 

When  our  copy  man  saw  that 
such  advertisements  were  pulling 
continuously  in  the  intellectual  hub 
of  the  universe,  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  think  it  out. 

And  then  he  saw — he  saw  why 
this  amateur  copy  gripped  him  so. 
Practically  every  sentence  had  con- 
tained a  direct  appeal  to  one  or 
more  of  the  five  senses. 

It  was  not  a  "ferocious,  high- 
grade  alligator  of  international 
standing"  that  he  had  read  about. 

Instead  of  that  the  alligator  had 
a  mouth  "red  inside,  his  teeth  shine 
like  ivory — his  legs,  tail  and  every- 
thing— keep  moving  all  the  time^ — 
your  mother — will  wake  up  the 
neighborhood    screaming." 

The    organolia    was    not    merely 


a  "remarkable  instrument  which 
marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era." 
It  "resembles  a  full  band,"  it  was 
"entirely  nickle  plated  all  over  and 
as  bright  as  a  new  dollar." 

In  other  words  the  writers  had 
made  him  see  mentally,  hear  men- 
tally and  touch  mentally.  That 
was  why  the  copy  got  one  so. 

And  our  hero  remembered  how 
an  expression  "Make  your  skin 
beautiful"  would  sound  beside 
"The  skin   you    love   to   touch." 

And  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
higher  throwing  more  light  upon 
the  copy  problems  he  had  before 
him.  (I  may  be  getting  a  bit 
poetical  here  but  bear  with  me, 
dear  friend,  for  I  am  relating 
actual    occurrences.) 

WRITING     UNDERWEAR      COPV 

Then  he  began  to  write.  He 
said  to  himself,  "If  I  can  get  all 
the  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting 
and  smelling  into  this  underwear 
copy  that  I've  read,  I'm  sure  that 
I'll  sell  the  goods.  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  them  because  I  need 
not  resort  to  poor  English  or  ex- 
aggeration. But  I  am  going  to 
hold  on  to  the  sense  appeal  which 
made  those  messages  strong.  Of 
course  underwear  cannot  be  tasted 
or  smelled  or  heard,  but  here  are 
some  sentences  from  what  was 
written,  and  this  is  actual  copy 
from    actual    magazines : 

"There  is  no  'boardy'  feel  to  the  tex- 
ture— it  is  like  pure  joy  against  your 
skin.  Good-bye  goose-flesh  and  chat- 
tering teeth.  You  will  want  to  see  this 
underwear  and  hold  it  in  your  hands. 
Note  the  soft,  woolley  warmth.  See 
those  laundry-proof  edges  and  strain- 
proof  seams.  The  arm  is  full  size.  The 
leg  is  shaped  out  at  the  calf,  in  at  the 
knee  and  out  again  at  the  thi.gh — just 
like  the  leg  that  will  go  inside  of  it. 
Stretch  these  cuffs  and  ankles — what 
springiness ! 

Some  sentences  from  another  ad- 
vertisement were: 

Here  comes  the  cold  winter  snow. 
Xo  one  knows  when  you  will  want  the 
comfortable  put  over  your  bed.  Have 
a  nearby  dealer  fit  you  out  with — 
imdcrwear,   etc. 

Another  advertisement  read: 

"You  put  on  a  suit  of  under- 
wear. All  through  your  body  its  soft, 
warm  fabric  hugs  with  a  velvet  touch 
against  your  skin.  Y'ou  flex  your  arm. 
Y'ou  bend  your  knee.  You  stretch  and 
turn  and  stoop  to  touch  the  floor,  .\1- 
ways — the    fabric    responds." 

I  think  that  is  enough  to  indi- 
cate how  the  writer  met  his  prob- 
lem. 

THE   CAMPAIGN    SOLD   UNDERWEAR 

Among  underwear  manufactur- 
ers it  is  recognized  that  the  suc- 
cess of  that  underwear  campaign 
was    unusually    great.      Inside   of    a 


year  the  standing  of  that  trade- 
mark became  nationally  strong. 
The  advertiser  has  increased  his 
appropriation  steadily.  And  would 
you  like  me  to  say  that  the  copy 
man  is  progressing  nicel_\  too?  He 
is. 

In  competition  to  get  "class"  and 
"style"  into  advertisements,  ab- 
stracts, generalities  and  the  third 
person  have  come  more  and  more 
into  the  copy  you  see  in  the  maga- 
zines  and   newspapers. 

Such  words  as  quality,  purity, 
value  and  the  like  are  as  common 
as   e\er. 

"Tell  them,"  said  m\-  friend, 
"the  secret  of  how  your  goods 
feel,  look,  taste,  smell  and  sound. 
Don't  talk  about  the  remarkable 
tobacco  in  that  unique  cigar — tell 
how  it  tastes,  smells  and  looks. 
Don't  rave  about  the  magnificent 
auto  with  the  marvelous  chassis, 
but  tell  how  the  car  looks  and 
feels  when  you  sit  in  it  and  ride 
in   it. 

"Don't  tire  me  with  the  purity 
and  international  standing  of  \-our 
cannetl  goods — let  me  smell  their 
steam,  taste  their  taste,  and  look 
at  their  appetizing  color  as  1  eat 
them  in  my  imagination. 

"Remember  how  hard  it  is  to 
extract  the  thoughts  out  of  essays. 
Remember  how  easy  it  is  to  enjoy 
jazz,  Ostermoors,  chicken  a  la 
King,  silk  shirts  and  a  good 
swim — " 

"That's  so,"  I  replied.  "Let's 
call  it  an  afternoon  and  go  down 
for  a  swim." 


Will  Teach  Dealers  Selling 

To  encourage  the  sale  of  underwear, 
Robert  Reis  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  will  in- 
augurate for  retail  dealers  and  their  sales- 
men an  intensive  course  of  instruction  in 
the  selling  of  undergarments.  The  first 
series  of  conferences  will  be  held  about 
the  first  week  in  October  in  New  Y'ork, 
Brooklyn  and  Newark.  Living  models 
will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  sales  talks. 


Davey  Is  Graham  Sales  Manager 

Roy  S.  Davey,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation, 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been  made  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Graham  Sales  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


Solving  the  Newsprint  Situation 

Half  a  dozen  duels  among  newspaper- 
men have  been  arranged  in  consequence 
of  the  controversy  over  the  newsprint  pa- 
per question,  a  Madrid  dispatch  brings 
word. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  demand  that 
the  authorities  take  action  to  prevent  the 
duels,  while  the  Press  Association  of  Ma- 
drid has  given  the  authorities  the  names 
of  the  duelists  and  asked  them  to  inter- 
vene. 
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Press  Must  Educate  People  to  Distinguish 
Between  Real  and  False  Economy 

Trying  to  "Run  a  Sealskin  Government  on  a 
Muskrat  Outlay"  Doesn't  Make  for  National 
Saving — Economy     Must     Begin     at     Home 

By  the  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 

Formtrvly    Setrelaiy    uf  the    Dciiarlment   of    Commerce 


AS  each  session  of  Congress 
draws  toward  its  close  the 
leader  of  the  dominant  part} 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  rises  to 
state  the  economies  which  have  been 
etifected  through  wise  vigilance  in 
running  the  government.  The  un- 
conscious humor  of  this  performance 
is  enhanced  by  the  seriousness  with 
which  it  is  done.  The  speakers  are 
earnest,  the  auditors  are  interested, 
the  press  is  attentive,  the  public 
hear  or  read  and  to  some  degree  be- 
lieve. Few  have  memories  long 
enough  to  tell  them  that  a  similar 
solemn  farce  is  enacteil  each  fiscal 
year  antl  has  so  been  since  the  mind 
of  the  political  observer  runneth  not 
to  the  contraiy.  Doubtless  there  are 
discerning  spirits  with  minds  suf- 
ficiently keen  to  pierce  between  the 
bone  and  the  marrow  of  the  proposi- 
tions glibly  set  forth.  It  would  never 
do,  however,  for  one  of  the  party  in 
power  to  throw  cold  water  on  its 
achievements,  be  they  real  or  not, 
and  attack  from  the  minority  is  dis- 
counted in  advance.  So  the  wonders 
that  have  been  wrought  are  confessed 
by  those  who  wrought  them  amid 
party  applause  while  those  who  know 
either  smile  or,  with  knowledge  of 
the  futile  ignorance  of  the  whole 
foolish  business,  are  tempted  to 
mourn. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY 

Any  one  of  these  occasions  affords 
a  reasonably  correct  specimen  of  the 
others-  The  dramatis,  personnae  hold 
the  same  managerial  stations.  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  whole 
people  having  at  the  time  a  mass 
consciousness  of  party  know  that 
what  has  been  done  is  good  or  ill 
according  to  who  did  it  and  are  with- 
out accurate  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself  done  or  left  undone.  The 
speakers  show  that  they  have  appro- 
priated so  much  less  than  the  esti- 
mates, possibly  less  than  was  granted 
the  previous  year,  or  if  more  has 
been  allowed  it  is  made  clear  that  by 
courage  and  wisdom  not  so  much  is 
to  be  spent  as  the  extravagant  esti- 
mates   demanded.      No   one  present 


^^-^tOVERNMENT  by  indircct'wn  fi'o- 
i  -w-  duces  a  type  of  lung  distance  sup- 
^^  erviswn  falsely  called  economy 
which  means  costly  'a.<aste,  .  .  .  economy 
must  he  a  characteristic  of  our  people 
thcmseh'es  before  'Me  can  expect  it  to  be- 
come regnanl  in  our  government.  The 
education  in  this  vital  respect  of  our  pub- 
lic opinion  is  a  task  calling  for  the  best 
efforts  of  our  press,  our  literature,  and  of 
men  of  light  and  leadim/  in  our  public 
life." 

This  message  brought  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation on  August  23  merits  the  wides' 
dissemination  in  these  days  when  reaction 
from  extravagant  spendmg  threatens  to 
take  the  shape  of  extravagant  and  "zvasle- 
ful"  saving.  The  Editor. 


really  knows  much  about  any  of  the 
matters  discussed  but  the  majority 
admit  they  have  done  well,  the  min- 
ority deny  it,  the  press  reports  it 
without  itself  knowing  the  basic  facts 
and  the  country  does  the  best  it  can 
under  the  circumstances. 

Nor  can  even  the  wizards  of  the 
press  be  wholly  relieved  from  a  part 
in  the  discordant  chorus  of  ignorance 
on  this  subject  of  economy.  Inured 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  they  rarely 
mistake  oral  fireworks  for  practical 
facts  but  they  do  often  fall  into  the 
error  of  assuming  that  the  alleged 
economies  would  be  important  if 
true.  Seated  on  thrones  of  editorial 
state,  they  observe  from  afar  the 
vagaries  of  the  Congressional  mind 
without  being  themselves  in  such 
contact  with  the  facts  as  to  grasp 
their  full  departure  from  reality. 
Specialsits  in  politics  are  many ;  spe- 
cialists on  the  detail  workings  of  the 
government  are  few.  Our  editorial 
pages  are  long  on  political  principles 
and  often  short  on  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  government  practice.  There 
is  everywhere  a  keen  sense  of  the  ob- 
vious. Too  many  clerks,  too  much 
red  tape,  duplication  of  work,  these 
and  other  bromidic  phrases  fall  from 
the  critical  lips  of  some  at  least  who 
have  never  learned  the  detad  of  ad- 
ministration, who  have  never  con- 
sulted the  statutes  that  apply  or  dis- 
cerned that  work  may  be  on  parallel 


lines  without  duplication.  The  sin- 
gular mental  habit  exists  of  assuming 
unconsciously  that  when  a  citizen  of 
good  repute  enters  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress he  soon  becomes  an  authority 
of  weight  on  government  operations. 
The  Senator  from  somewhere  is 
cjuoted  as  if  he  really  understood  that 
of  which  he  speaks.  Fluency  and 
facts  are  made  identical.  That  sub- 
tle sense  of  superiority  we  all  feel  in 
criticising  leads  to  indulgence  in  such 
perfectly  safe  charges  as  extrava- 
gance and  inefficiency — safe  because 
through  the  fallibility  of  human  na- 
ture something  can  always  be  found 
that  can  be  included  under  these 
broad  titles. 

BUT    it's    all    economy 

Now  extravagnce  and  inefficiency 
are  twin  evils  against  which,  where 
they  exist,  the  vials  of  wrath  may 
properly  be  poured  forth.  Economy 
is  a  religion  we  all  think  the  other 
fellow  should  exemplify.  .Some  of 
us,  about  in  proportion  to  our  actual 
experience  with  life,  fail  to  recognize 
it  when  we  see  it.  .Some  indeed  in- 
sist upon  extravagance,  label  it  econ- 
omy, and  cry  to  a  waiting  world,  "Lo, 
this  which  I  have  done  !" 

It  would  be  illuminating  on  some 
occasion  when  the  prophets  of  econ- 
omy as  it  is  wrought  were  imposing 
themselves  on  the  alleged  Congres- 
sional mind,  if  there  were  to  arise 
some  one  who  had  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  with  freedom  to 
question.  If  such  questions  as  "what 
are  you  leaving  undone,"  and  "what 
does  it  ijTean,"  were  then  pressed 
home,  they  would  often  confound  the 
orator  and  awaken  protest  amongst 
his  colleagues.  If  again  the  cost  of 
economy  were  then  and  there  to  be 
made  plain  by  one  who  kneiv,  there 
would  be  times  of  refreshing  disson- 
ance in  legislative  halls.  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  the  sake  of  example  that  in 
the  debate  on  an  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  the  man  with  first-hand 
information  drew  out  the  fact  that 
because  of  its  terms  the  work  of  pre- 
venting hog  cholera  must  stop.  Con- 
sider the  agitation  among  honorable 
members  from  the  middle  west.     A 
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straight  vote  in  favor  of  hog  cholera 
would  not  be  large  but  so  long  as  no 
one  knows  and  we  must  have  econ- 
omy, out  goes  the  fund  and  in  comes 
the  cholera.  That  work,  to  be  sure, 
is  said  to  have  saved  forty  millions, 
but  nevertheless  the  committee  de- 
cides we  can  no  longer  afford  it  and 
so  long  as  no  member  knows  enough 
to  ask  about  it  we  get  both  so-called 
economy  and  cholera.  Some  keen 
and  stalwart  spirit  who  would  search 
the  records  of  estimates  and  appro- 
priations committees  and  could  in- 
form himself  fully  on  the  facts, 
might  keep  the  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  those  committees  on  the  rack 
of  bitterness  for  many  a  day.  devel- 
oping hour  by  hour  that  these  gentle- 
men either  knew  little  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  economy  or  coldly 
asserted  their  own  arbitrary  judg- 
ment over  that  of  experts  and  admin- 
istrators. For  a  record  of  what  poses 
as  economy,  that  is  to  say  for  the 
absence  of  spending,  is  sought  of  all 
Congressmen  on  behalf  of  their  party 
regardless  of  its  cost  to  the  country 
or  of  their  personal  desire  for  appro- 
priations. 

SAVING    TO  LOSE 

Economy  of  this  type  is  most  ex- 
pensive luxury.  It  is  in  this  respect 
like  bad  roads — cheap  and  costly.  So 
is  much  that  is  called  economy.  The 
old-time  farmer  would  not  be  mulct- 
ed for  taxes  for  a  good  road.  It 
most  too  much.  So  he  lived  along 
saving  little  and  spending  much.  So 
is  Congressional  economy,  of  which- 
ever party  born.  It  often  saves  at 
great  exi>ense,  for  the  mind  of  the 
legislator,  like  that  of  the  old-time 
farmer,  knows  not  that  wise  expendi- 
ture is  econom}-  and  assumes  it  nar- 
rowly to  mean  the  mere  absence  of 
expenditure.  There  seems  to  be  a 
vague  idea  that  so  much  is  wasted  in 
government  spending  in  ways  easily 
learned  and  readily  corrected  if  the 
spirit  to  do  so  exists,  as  to  make  a 
serious  difference  in  our  national  out- 
lay. No  evidence  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced to  show  that  such  a  state  of 
facts  is  real.  A  well-known  Senator 
has  often  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
a  million  dollars  a  day  (three  hun- 
dred millions  yearly)  could  be  saved. 
It  was  not  said  in  well-digested 
speech  but  as  an  aside  or  an  interjec- 
tion. The  remark  had  "punch"  and 
so  has  gone  far.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  to  suppose  the  Senator  knew 
enough  of  detail  to  cause  his  words  to 
be  taken  seriously  or  that  he  meant 
them  as  more  than  an  expression  of 
impatience  at  certain  conditions.  But 
even  if  the  statement  was  accurate  at 
the  time,  which  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, such  a  saving  today,  while  most 


desirable  and  eagerly  to  be  sought, 
would  not  go  very  far  to  solve  our 
problem. 

There  are  certain  acknowledged 
principles  of  economy  accepted  in 
business  and  industrial  life  but  which 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  government  procedure.  Work 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  all  un- 
less conditions  permit  it  to  be  done  in 
the  least  costly  manner.  This  is  as 
commonplace  in  business  as  unusual 
in  government.  Piecemeal  appropria- 
tions are  made  insufficient  to  permit 
continuous  work  or  a  total  is  fixed 
which  is  too  small  and  a  deficiency 
appropriation  must  be  obtained  to 
complete  the  job.  Cases  of  govern- 
ment work  stopped  for  lack  of  funds 
are  frequent  and  costly.  Other  cases 
exist  where  work  is  done  under  an 
appropriation  that  does  not  allow  the 
best  materials  or  methods  and  re- 
placement or  maintenance  costs  are 
high.  We  may  be  able  to  do  without 
a  certain  work  ;  we  ought  never  to  do 
it  save  in  the  best — ^that  is  to  say  in 
the  most  economical  way. 

"hale  done"  means  waste 
We  should  have  courage  to  under- 
take less  but  to  do  well  what  we 
undertake.  Have  we  not  wisdom  suf- 
ficient to  say,  for  example,  "Let  us 
have  a  lighthouse  service  or  a  coast 
survey?"  Very  good,  we  have  them. 
Now  let  us  see  them  run  in  the  way 
which  over  a  period  of  years  is  most 
economical  for  such  permanent  ser- 
vices. Let  us  run  these  services  and 
others  like  them  thoroughly  well  be- 
fore we  undertake  new  services.  Let 
us  do  in  the  best  way — ^that  is  with 
the  wisest  use  of  funds — the  work  we 
have  in  hand  before  we  pass  to  new 
works.  This  simple  rule  states  just 
the  opposite  of  the  jiresent  facts.  We 
do  not  do  one  thing  in  the  best  way 
before  taking  up  another.  We  keep 
on  taking  up  new  jobs  and  also  keep 
on  neglecting  more  or  less  the  old 
ones.  As  a  result,  none  is  done  quite 
as  wisely  as  it  should  be,  each  is  done 
more  wastefully  than  it  might  be, 
and  the  aggregate  loss  is  vast.  We 
have  a  lot  of  half-supplied  services, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
worr\'ing  along  at  high  cost  with 
what  they  can  get  in  a  way  that 
would  destroy  an  industn,'.  For  ex- 
ample, the  coast  survey  has  in  its  his- 
tory of  over  one  hundred  years  had 
but  one  vessel  specially  designed  for 
its  ocean  hydrography.  For  others  it 
has  taken  such  as  it  could  get,  none 
well  suited  to  the  work.  It  is  like  a 
large  factoiy  using  ancient  tools — it 
runs  in  an  expensive  way.  Repeated 
requests  have  been  made  for  ade- 
quate vessels.  They  have  been  re- 
fused on  grounds  of  economy  and  the 


waste  goes  on  and  will  do  so  until 
proper  ships  are  provided. 

Incidentally,  funds  have  never  been 
given  to  this  important  service  to 
complete  the  primar\'  surveys  of  the 
United  States-  Such  as  has  been 
done  has  been  accomplished  in  bits 
over  a  century.  We  have  not  learned 
congressionally  that  it  is  cheapest  to 
"follow  through." 

THE  PRESSURE  ON  THE  BLTDGET 

The  lighthouse  service  at  the  im- 
portant station  at  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, (Norfolk  Harbor),  is  so  lim- 
ited for  wharf  room  that  three  of  its 
ships  often  have  to  lie  alongside  one 
another  to  load  and  unload.  As  this 
requires  stores  and  cargo  for  the 
outer  ship  to  be  carried  across  two 
others  the  cost  is  obvious.  The  condi- 
tion is  chronic,  the  expense  wasteful. 
Congress  authorized  a  new  yard  over 
two  years  ago  but  does  not  appropri- 
ate for  it  and  a  waste  goes  on  which 
the  service  says  costs  "not  less  than 
$25,000  a  year." 

A  fertile  source  of  waste,  there- 
fore, is  attempting  to  do  more  at  the 
same  time  than  there  are  funds  avail- 
able to  permit  doing  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way. 

The  source  of  pressure  for  expen- 
diture is  overlooked  in  most  of  our 
discussions  of  public  economy.  Con- 
gress says  the  departments  are  the 
source  of  demand  for  money  because 
the  present  each  year  estimates  call- 
ing for  larger  sums  than  Congress  al- 
lows. Congress  does  not  know  and 
wDuld  not  believe  if  it  were  told  the 
extent  to  which  the  departments  re- 
sist demands  from  the  public  for  new 
or  enlarged  sen^ice.  Congress,  fur- 
thermore, has  a  nice  little  way  of 
adding  items  of  its  own.  For  exam- 
ple, fish  hatcheries.  There  is  a  new 
crop  of  bills  creating  them  every 
year,  demanding  far  more  than  are 
needed,  not  always  placed  where  a 
natural  supply  of  water  is  axailable. 
In  at  least  two  now  operatin-f  water 
has  to  be  continuously  pumped.  Parts 
of  the  country  either  seem  to  regard 
a  fish  hatchery  as  essential  to  their 
happiness  or  their  Congressmen  feels 
it  one  of  the  things  to  be  gotten  "for 
the  district."  If  the  def)artment  in 
cooperation  with  the  proper  commit- 
tee did  not  reject  many  hatcheries  for 
which  bills  are  introduced,  the  hatch- 
eries would  in  time  stand  in  rows 
across  the  land.  Bright  light  would 
be  thrown  on  "public  economy"  by 
tabulating  the  bills  introduced  each 
session  providing  for  new  outlays, 
most  of  which  fortunately  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

what  the  people  want 

Upon  both  Congress  and  the  de- 
partments, however,  comes  a  pressure 
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National  Advertising 

In  Daily  Newspapers 

is  coming  into  greater  vogue  by  manufacturers  desirous 
of  marketing  their  goods  most  effectively,  at  lowest  cost 
per  sale,  and  with  greatest  dealer  enthusiasm  and  co- 
ODeration. 


There  was  a  time  when  dealers 
would  stock  up  on  representations  of 
a  heavy  campaign  in  the  so-called 
national    mediums. 

Today  the  dealers,  realizing  the 
failure  of  such  advertising  to  create 
consumer  demand,  refuse  to  take  on 
a  line  except  on  assurance  of  a  local 
campaign  in  their  newspapers. 

They  have  found  that  "for  sale  at 
all  dealers"  has  grown  stale  on  a 
public  which  has  become  tired  of 
seeking  the  elusive  needle  in  the  hay- 
stack. 


Local  storekeepers  everywhere,  who 
have  found  that  over  50  per  cent,  of 
their  own  sales  are  dependent  on  local 
newspaper  advertising,  naturally  pre- 
fer such  help. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  wide- 
awake uses  newspaper  advertising 
over  the  names  of  local  dealers. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  produces  sure-fire  sales. 

Blindly  throwing  away  advertising 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  space  in 
general  mediums,  with  their  heavy 
duplication  and  widely  scattered  cir- 
culation, is  losing  its  attraction  to 
those  who  know. 


Every  community  has  its  local  newspaper,  which  reaches 
every  worth-while  person  every  day.  Local  daily  news- 
papers can  be  selected  to  cover  every  community  at  a 
much  lower  cost  per  line  per  thousand  or  per  reader  than 
any  other  medium. 
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for  which  neither  press  nor  platform 
makes  due  allowance.  We  add  to 
this  country  every  six  months  a  pop- 
ulation as  large  as  that  of  Buffalo, 
and  such  a  population,  as  any  Buffa- 
lonian  would  tell  you,  has  wants 
which  must  be  supplied-  Further- 
more, we  are  constantly  educating 
through  the  press  this  increasing  pop- 
ulation to  make  greater  demands  and 
public  bodies  bring  heavy  pressure  on 
Congress  to  meet  those  demands.  In 
1913  the  sum  appropriated  for  pro- 
moting American  commerce  abroad 
was  $60,000.  The  business  world  has 
cooperated  in  getting  that  amount 
raised  to  over  $600,000.  The  country 
grows  in  size  and  in  the  sense  of  its 
needs  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  it  calls 
for  more  and  keeps  calling.  New 
buildings,  new  services,  enlarged 
functions,  new  commissions,  new  de- 
partments are  always  urged.  Two 
new  departments  are  today  being  ac- 
tively pressed.  Meanwhile  the  cen- 
tral legislature,  finding  it  impossible 
to  meet  all  the  demands,  carries  on  its 
debates  concerning  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ignorant  and  the  absence 
of  the  informed  and  necessarily 
makes  more  or  less  a  mess  of  the 
whole  matter  The  marvel  is  that 
we  get  along  so  well. 

When  taxes  press  and  the  treasury 
squirms,  orators  arise  suggesting 
remedies  whose  sufficiency  would 
adorn  the  pages  of  .Mice  in  Wonder- 
land. Not  long  ago  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  saving  of  a  billion 
dollars,  some  wise  one  evolved  the  al- 
leged fact  that  there  were  50,000  sup- 
erfluous clerks  in  Washington  whose 
salaries  cut  oft'  would  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. Round  numbers  have  such  an 
attraction  for  "fluid"  speakers  that 
one  wonders  why  he  did  not  say 
100,000.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
true.  The  speaker  really  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  subject  of  super- 
fluous clerks,  and  had  he  figured  the 
salaries  of  the  number  he  mentioned 
at  the  average  rate  he  would  have 
found  that  he  had  fallen  far  below 
even  one-tenth  of  the  sum  it  was 
hoped  to  save. 

A  "stern  process" 

Public  economy  is  not  the  absence 
of  expenditure  but  it  is  wise  expen- 
diture. Real  economy  looks  not  to 
the  sum  spent  but  to  the  results  ob- 
tained. It  thinks  of  the  use  of  money 
as  a  toll  to  do  certain  work  well.  Pub- 
lic money  is  often  spent  and  wasted 
by  letting  public  plants  run  down. 
Such  is  today  the  condition  of  the 
lighthouse  fleet  both  as  to  numbers 
and  in  some  degree  as  to  quality,  but 
for  it  an  appropriation  asked  of  five 
millions  has  been  refused-  This  re- 
fusal simply  means  the  spending  of 


more  hereafter.  Public  economy,  fur- 
thermore, is  a  stern  process.  We  can 
have  it  whenever  we  want  it,  but  we 
should  seek  it  with  eyes  open  to  what 
it  means.  No  reduction  in  the  force 
of  clerks  will  save  great  sums, 
though,  of  course,  any  saving  that 
does  not  cripple  needed  work  ought 
to  be  made.  Saving  on  a  large  scale 
must  come  from  doing  less  work  and 
the  public  have  never  shown  a  dis- 
position yet  to  have  less  work  done. 
Contrariwise  they  alw.ays  cry  for 
more.  Consolidations  are  possible, 
duplications  are  removable,  forces 
are  reducible,  but  none  of  these  or  all 
of  them  go  to  the  root.  We  should  do 
away  with  the  so-called  "Official 
Register,"  which  is  pure  waste,  and 
either  should  arrange  for  the  mid- 
period  census  of  manufactures  so 
that  it  can  be  properly  published  or 
else  should  abandon  it.  The  tens  of 
thousands  this  work  costs  are  large- 
ly wasted  unless  a  sufficient  force  is 
employed  to  make  the  information 
available  without  long  delay.  If,  how- 
ever, leaving  actual  war  expenditures 
aside,  we  are  to  save  a  billion  or 
more,  the  savings  must  cut  very  deep 
— so  deep  as  to  raise  a  wide  variety 
of  strenuous  howls  all  over  America. 
There  is  little  hope  for  large  econo- 
mies save  by  abandoning  established 
work,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  Will 
they  abandon  meat  inspection,  pure 
food  laws,  supervision  of  railways 
and  vessels?  Take  a  list  of  the  gov- 
ernment services  and  see  which  can 
be  done  away  or  reduced  for  a  time 
to  a  skeleton  basis  and  see  also  what 
will  happen  if  this  is  done.  Shall  we 
cease  inoculating  fish  with  clam 
germs  and  so  stop  the  pearl  button  in- 
dustry? Let  us  refuse  to  finish  the 
primary  surveys  of  the  country  and 
hear  what  civil  engineers  have  to  say. 
Let  us  stop  the  observation  of  ocean 
currents  and  wreck  a  few  more 
steamships  in  so  doing.  Let  us  shut 
down  on  the  constant  demand  from 
mariners  for  further  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  wait  for  the  sailor's  voice  to 
speak.  Here  is  the  plain  truth — the 
country  itself  demands  at  the  same 
time  both  more  and  less  expenditure. 
It  wants  to  run  a  sealskin  goxern- 
ment  on  a  muskrat  outlay.  On  the 
side  of  its  demands  it  presses  in 
countless  ways  for  greater  services 
and  more  of  them.  On  the  side  of 
its  criticism  it  looks  at  the  aggregate 
and  does  not  see  that  its  own  de- 
mands brought  it  into  being.  Pres- 
sure from  the  people  is  insistent  and 
opposite — we  must  spend  less  in  to- 
tal, we  must  spend  more  in  detail- 
Congress  acts  as  a  board  of  directors, 
not  closely  familiar  with  the  current 
items  of  government  business,  touch- 


ing it  in  high  spots,  knowing  little 
and  recking  less  at  times  of  the  cost- 
ly consequences  of  that  which  in  its 
speeches  it  calls  economy. 

SOME  REFORMS  SUGGESTED 

Yes,  we,  the  people,  want  to  reduce 
expenditures  but  the  main  road 
through  our  country  must  have  its 
share  of  government  funds.  We  wish 
thrift  but  we  do  not  like  a  cheaply 
run  post  office  department ;  we  think 
not  of  the  millions  said  to  be  saved 
but  of  the  service  we  do  or  do  not 
get.  Yes,  we  want  economy  but  the 
army  post  must  not  be  removed  from 
our  neighborhood.  We  believe  in 
lessened  outlay  but  our  harbor  must 
be  improved  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce. We  want  economy  but  do  not 
want  to  pay  its  price.  Meanwhile  the 
men  who  know  the  details  in  their 
various  bearings  are  not  permitted, 
save  on  one  or  two  occasions  a  year 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  then  only  to  a 
group  of  two  or  three  committeemen 
who  do  their  best,  but  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  hopeless  alike  in  its 
extent,  its  conditions,  and  in  its  im- 
portance. What  shall  we  do  then? 
A  budget  system  is  good.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  root  an}'  more  than  a  care- 
fully prepared  financial  statement  in 
any  industry  will  do  away  with  wise 
management  by  the  directors  and  the 
staff.  No  industry,  however,  would 
long  survive  if  its  executive  officers 
were  excluded  from  direct  statement 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Put  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  or  their  sub- 
ordinates who  know  the  facts  and 
who  alone  are  in  intimate  daily  touch 
with  them  where  Congress  can  ques- 
tion them  and  where  they  can  speak, 
so  that  Congress  or  the  country,  or 
both  can  hear,  and  a  long  step  will  be 
taken.  Today  a  member  of  Congress 
may  not  question  the  man  who  knows 
save  through  the  second-hand  method 
of  a  committee.  \\'ere  he  present 
where  one  could  ask  him  questions,  a 
Congressman  might  find  that  he 
knew  more  about  his  daily  work  than 
Congress  did,  and  the  contact  might 
make  him  both  sadder  and  wiser.  The 
balance  between  conflicting  demands 
can  only  be  struck  by  getting  to- 
gether. 

Government  by  indirection  pro- 
duces a  type  of  long  distance  super- 
vision falsely  called  economy,  which 
means  costly  waste.  Real  public 
economy  arises  in  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  citizen.  It  begins  at 
home.  It  is  the  outcome  of  character 
plus  training.  We  cannot  successful- 
ly both  want  to  spend  and  want  not 
to  spend.  We  can  have  economy 
when  we  want  it  enough  to  be  con- 
tent when  it  hits  us,  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly will  do  before  it  goes  far-  For 
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Revolutionary  Changes  in  Postal  Methods  in  New 
York  Would  Benefit  Publishers 

Press  Should  Approve  Plans  for  Bettering  Mail 
Handling  Service  in  City  Where  Twenty  Percent 
of     Country's     Second     Class     Mail     Originates 

By  J.  C.  KOONS 

First    Assistant    Postmaster    General* 


THE  success  of  no  other  class  of 
business  depends  so  much  upon 
the  postal  service  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lishers. They  must  rely  on  it  not 
only  for  their  means  of  communica- 
tion but  the  transportation  of  their 
product.  The  efficiency  of  their  busi- 
ness, therefore,  depends  largely  upon 
the  prompt  handling  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail.  I  wish  that  the  pub- 
lishers, the  business  men,  and  the 
public  generally  were  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  postal  service.  Notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  of  its  busi- 
ness, but  little  is  known  of  it  or  the 
wonderful  work  it  perfomis.  Few,  if 
any  of  our  patrons,  ever  visit  the  post 
office  and  see  for  themselves  the  im- 
mense volume  of  mail  handled  or  the 
operations  necessary-  in  its  handling. 
The  postal  service  performs  a  work 
of  the  utmost  importance,  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  with  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency,  we  believe, 
than  any  other  business  or  utility,  be 
it  public  or  private.  During  each  hour 
of  the  day  there  are  deposited  for 
mailing  an  average  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  letters,  200  tons  of 
parcel  post,  and  75  tons  of  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  ;  in  fact  the  pos- 
tal service  of  the  United  States  han- 
dles more  than  one-third  the  mail  of 
the  entire  world.  The  revenues 
amount  to  more  than  $450,000,000 
per  annum  and  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  never  before  known,  having  in- 
creased during  the  March  quarter 
more  than  26  per  cent,  while  the  aver- 
age for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  5.88  per  cent.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  present  rajiid 
growth. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  BUSINESS  BAROMETER 

The  postal  service  is  the  best 
known  barometer  of  business.  Any 
stagnation  of  business  is  reflected 
quicker  in  the  postal  service  than  any 
other  place.  Judging  by  this  stan- 
dard if  any  of  you  are  apprehensive 
of  the  future  of  our  business  pros- 
perity your  fears  are  groundless,  as 
the  postal  service  is  having  an  unpre- 
cedented   era    of    prosperity.      We 
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tiansact  a  money  order  business  of  a 
billion  two  hundred  million  dollars, 
handle  and  transport  a  billion  and  a 
ciuarter  pounds  of  second-class  mat- 
ter, more  than  three  and  one-half 
billion  pounds  of  parcel  post,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  third-class  mat- 
ter each  year. 

The  postal  service  is  national  in 
scope,  and  shoukl  be.  No  matter  how 
remote  the  home  may  be  from  the 
beaten  path  of  travel,  postal  service 
of  some  kind  is  provided.  The  func- 
tion of  the  postal  service  is  to  serve 
the  public  regardless  of  the  expense, 
but  in  administering  the  sen'ice  due 
consideration,  of  course,  should  be 
given  to  the  cost.  The  service  should 
never  be  conducted  for  profit ;  to  do 
so  makes  it  an  indirect  form  of  taxa- 
tion. The  public  is  entitled  to  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  every  dol- 
lar it  pays  into  it.  The  postal  service 
(luring  the  war,  railroad  and  e-xpress 
strikes  did  not  declare  any  embargoes 
or  priorities  but  received  and  trans- 
ported merchandise  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  mail  with  promptness  and 
regularit)'.  l^ven  during  the  extreme 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  the  snow  storms  in  Xew  York- 
last  winter  the  postal  service  did  a 
work  that  was  not  undertaken  by  an}- 
other  business.  We  have  at  all  times 
kept  the  mail  moving,  and  in  this  and 
in  no  other  way  have  we  been  able 
to  bring  about  the  wonderful  results 
accomplished  by  the  postal  service. 

THE  PROBLEM   IN    NEW  YORK 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
if  the  postal  service  were  conducted 
by  a  private  corporation  millions  of 
dollars  could  be  saved  annually.  This 
may  be  true,  provided  it  were  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  that  a 
corporation  would  conduct  it ;  that  is, 
to  make  a  profit  for  the  stockholders. 
Few  ever  stop  to  think  when  this 
statement  is  made  whether,  if  the  ser- 
vice were  conducted  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, it  would  spend  as  much  as 
$85,000,000  a  year  for  rural  service 
and  many  more  millions  for  transpor- 
tation of  mails  to  almost  inaccessible 
places  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  times 
the  revenue  received  from   them. 

The  post  office  department  finds 


one  of  its  greatest  problems  in  New 
York.  Xew  York  is  not  only  the 
largest  city  but  the  most  important 
from  a  financial  and  commercial 
standpoint  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
I  want  to  discuss  the  mail  system  in 
this  city  and  the  wide  eitect  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  there.  The  postal 
revenues,  not  of  Greater  New  York, 
but  of  New  York  City  proper, 
amounted  last  year  to  approximately 
$60,000,000,  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  At  this 
rate  of  increase,  within  three  years 
the  postal  business  of  this  city  will 
be  double  what  it  is  today,  or  more 
than  $100,000,000.  The  revenues 
here  amount  to  three  times  as  much 
as  those  of  the  entire  Dominion  of 
Canada.  New  York's  mail  is  of  ex- 
treme importance.  There  is  deposit- 
ed for  mailing  in  New  York  alone 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  letters, 
250  million  pounds  of  newspapers 
and  publications,  750  million  pounds 
of  parcel  post,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  third-class  matter 
each  year.  New  York  City  is  the 
gateway  for  the  mo^-ement  of  the 
mail  to  the  New  England  .States  from 
the  South  and  much  of  the  West,  and 
vice  versa.  Approximately  80  per 
cent  of  our  foreign  mails  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  money  order  busi- 
ness is  handled  through  the  New 
York  office.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  mailed  in  the  United 
States  is  mailed  in  New  York- 

IMPORTANCE  OF  NEW  YORK  SERVICE 

The  efficiency  of  the  mail  service 
in  New  York  City  afifects  the  entire 
world.  Every  patron  of  the  service 
is  interested.  Any  impairment  of  the 
service  here  affects  the  publishers 
and  affects  them  materially ;  affects 
the  financial  interests  and  afifects 
them  materially ;  afifects  the  commer- 
cial interests  and  affects  them  mate- 
rially ;  so  we  must  ever  be  on  the 
alert  to  keep  the  service  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  We  are  ever 
ready  in  guarding  zealously  the  rights 
of  the  public.  We  are  at  all  times 
making  the  closest  study  of  it  and  de- 
vising ways  and  means  by  which  we 
can  improve  and  facilitate  the  hand- 
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Unlike  Any  Other  Community 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Market  200,000 


CALCULATING    THE    MARKET 

Thi'  Joplin  market  should  not  bi?  gauged  merely  from  Joplin'? 
city  population.  Rather  it  must  be  understood  as  a  200,000 
population  unit  within  a  workable  forty-mile  radiits.  Joplin 
is  the  hub  of  this  territory  and  dominates  it  in  manufactur- 
ing,  wholesaling   and    financial    interests. 

There  is  the  sound  prosperity  of  the  city's  industries,  and  in 
the  outlying  territory-  there  is  the  natural  wealth  from  lead, 
zinc   and   agriculture. 

.\lthoiigh  Joplin  city  enjoys  a  normal  increase  in  commercial 
importance,  it  is  not  reflected  necessarily  in  population  in- 
crease in  the  city  proper.  The  territorial  population,  how- 
ex  er,  increases,  which  extends  the  importance  of  Joplin 
without    the    usual    reflection    in  city  population. 


CLAS,S   OF   PEOPLE 

In  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  the  miners  are  at  least  95% 
American-born  while.  They  are  a  substantial  class  of  people. 
The  average  miner  has  grown  up  in  the  Joplin  district.  He 
owns  his  own  home.  There  is  no  designated  miners'  section. 
Their  homes  are  scattered  wherever  they  wish  to  buy  them, 
and  there  is  no  physical  difiference  in  their  average  homes 
from  those  of  any  class  of  workers.  The  point  we  wish  to 
make  is  the  unusual  population  calibre,  far  different  from 
the  average  in  most   mining  sections. 

The  fine  farms  are  good  to  look  upon  and  reflect  the  now 
well   known   prosperity  of   the   American    farmer. 


Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

Joplin  Globe 


(A.  B.  C.  Member) 


Paid  Circulation  25,709 

Line  Rate  8c  Flat,  October   i,   19JO.     ]Momi:igs  Except  Mcimlay 


its   market.      It   is   sold 
no    premiums — nothing 


EDITORIAL   STIMULATION 

Just  as  the  Globe  lilankct>  this  specific  market  of  200,000 
people  within  a  forty-mile  radius,  so  can  an  advertiser  un- 
der   similar    merchandising    practice. 

The  Joplin  Globe  is  merchandised  in 
upon  a  basis  of  merit — no  contests, 
but   editorial   stimulation. 

The  Globe  first,  of  course,  is  a  complete  metropolitan  daily, 
but  it  has  'exceeded  the  service  open  to  the  average  news- 
paper by  adapting  itself  to  the  unusual  opportunities  of  its 
complex    market. 

The  Globe  is  a.  Mining  Trade  Paper  and  a  Farm  Paper; 
each,  department  under  separate.  an.d  competent  editorship. 
Many  are  the .  cvi.dences  of  reader  influence.  Considerable 
class  advertising  has  been  developed  and  finds  a  responsive 
market  froin  the  prosperous  mining  and  agricultural  sub- 
scribers. 


DELIVERY    SERVICE 

The  Globe's  delivery  service  in  the  suburban  towns  is  in 
most  cases  equal  to  the  service  maintained  in  Joplin  proper. 
As  a  result  the  Globe  is  the  home  paper,  not  only  in  the 
City,  .but  way  iiito  the  country,  on  the  rural  routes,  and  in 
the  towns  ranging  in  population  from  200  to  12,000. 
The  country  is  webbed  with  good  roads  either  of  concrete  or 
inade  of  crushed  stone  from  the  mines.  ■  Where  street  cars 
or  steam  trains  do  not  leave  at  proper  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Globe  rushes  agency  bundles  out  to  the  various 
towns  by  its  own  rapid  automobile  ttuck  service,  starting 
at  3  A.  M. 


delivered    in    the 


Most    of    the.   Globe's    25,000    circulation 
homes   before   early   breakfast. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Joplin  is  -a  jobbing  center.  Di^tri'bution  over  the  whole  sec- 
tion can  be  secured  with  comparative  ease.  This  means 
larger   net  profits.         ...  ■  . 

Here  is  a  large  and  prosperous  market  for  your  cultivation, 
and   served   economically,   effectively,   through   the   Globe. 
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ling  of  the  mails.  However,  in  car- 
rying out  our  jxjlicies  we  differ  from 
a  corporation  or  business  in  this  re- 
spect— we  must  depend  upon  Con- 
gress to  make  provision  for  carr3'ing 
out  many  of  our  plans.  Our  experts 
have  been  making  a  close  study  of 
the  postal  service  in  New  York  for 
more  than  a  year,  studying  the  move- 
ment of  the  mails,  the  trend  of  the 
growth  of  business,  and  many  other 
features  which  affect  the  sen'ice.  We 
have  made  many  changes  which 
greatly  facilitated'  the  handling  of 
the  mails  and  improved  the  effici- 
ency of    the   service. 

However,  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  service  in  New  York  City  which 
concerns  us  and  concerns  vis  deeply, 
as  the  situation  is  grave.  That  is  the 
question  of  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  the  mail.  New  York  has  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  duplicated  in  any 
other  city — that  is.  the  trains  enter 
and  leave  underground ;  so  our  post 
offices  at  the  Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  must  not 
only  serve  as  post  offices  but  station 
platforms  for  the  handling  of  the 
train  mails  as  well.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  publishers  how  inade- 
quate is  our  platfomi  space  today.  I 
well  know  the  hours  their  trucks 
have  stood  in  line  waiting  to  unload 
their  publications.  The  old  General 
Post  Office  in  the  down-town,  or 
financial,  district  was  completed 
many  years  ago,  and  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  Terminal  in  1912.  At  the  time 
these  buildings  were  designed  the 
parcel  post  was  unthought  of,  and  the 
tremendous  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  service  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.  T  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make  of  those  who  designed 
these  buildings.  They  acted  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  before 
them,  but  these  buildings  have  long 
since  become  wholly  inadequate,  and 
unless  prompt  action  is  taken  the  pos- 
tal service  in  New  York  City  will  be 
materially  aft"ected ;  and  I  even  fear 
it  may  collapse  within  a  few  years. 
If  this  occurs  it  will  then  take  years 
to  restore  it  to  its  present  standard  of 
efficiency,  as  buildings  cannot  be 
erected  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

CANNOT  DODGE  THE  SITUATION 

There  has  been  no  Public  Build- 
ings Act  since  191 3,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  another  one  will  be  pass- 
ed, but  the  conditions  here  are  so 
grave  and  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  must  be  treated  as  special-  The 
Congress  has  been  liberal  to  us  in  its 
appropriations  for  rent,  and  has 
given  us  what  we  have  asked.  A  part 
of  the  situation  can  be,  and  is,  solved 
by  the  construction  of  buildings  by 
private  parties  and  leases  to  us  un- 


der rental  contracts.  Only  recently, 
we  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
rental  of  a  large,  new  building  for 
Times  Square  Station,  and  one  for 
Madison  Square  Station. 

But  there  are  three  immense  prob- 
lems, of  the  utmost  importance, 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  govern- 
ment-owned buildings.  The  amount 
involved  is  too  large  to  be  financed 
and  handled  economically  as  rental 
propositions  under  present  abnormal 
conditions.  I  refer  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  the  down-town  post 
office,  and  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal. More  mail  is  handled  between 
these  three  points  than  any  three 
points  in  the  world.  There  are  trans- 
ported each  day  between  the  down- 
town post  office  and  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  563  tons  of  mail,  which 
require  7,22  auto  trips ;  between  the 
down-town  post  office  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal  423  tons,  requiring 
282  auto  trips ;  between  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  Terminals 
309  tons,  requiring  203  auto  trips. 
The  buildings  and  facilities  at  each  of 
these  points  are  woefully  inadequate  ; 
we  should  have  at  this  time  more 
than  double  the  working  space  and 
many  times  the  platfomi  space  we 
now  have.  We  must  provide  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  years  to 
come ;  to  follow  any  other  policv 
would  be  a  useless  waste  of  funds, 
unsound  economically  and  foolish. 
The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  construct  a  large  post  office  build- 
ing in  the  down-town  or  financial 
district,  one  in  the  rear  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal  on  the  square  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  Railroad,  and  one  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Grand  Central ;  these  three 
to  be  connected  by  an  underground 
tunnel  at  least  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  high,  of  sufficient  size  to 
transport  all  the  mail  for  years  to 
come,  the  mail  to  be  transported 
through  the  tunnel  on  cars  automati- 
cally and  electrically  operated.  The 
advisability  of  constructing  such  a 
tunnel  has  been  most  carefullv  stud- 
ied by  well-known  engineers  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  feasible,  practical 
and  economical  and  would  relieve  the 
congestion  of  our  mailing  platform 
and  place  underground  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  between  these 
points. 

How  THE  PUBLISHERS  CAN  AID 

Last  winter  we  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  such  a  tunnel  between  the  Grand 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ter- 
minal, because  this  is  the  shortest 
link,  and  needed  most,  as  trains  enter 
and  leave  undergroun.l  at  these  two 
stations  and  it  is  necessarv  to  unload 


the  transit  mail,  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face, load  it  on  trucks,  transport  it 
across  the  city,  and  then  lower  it  to 
the  train  level  to  be  loaded  on  trains 
again.  Unfortunately  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel  was  opposed.  I 
make  no  criticism  of  that  fact,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  was  done  without 
full  knowledge  of  what  was  pro- 
])osed,  and  we  may  be  responsible  for 
that.  The  buildings  to  be  constructed 
should  not  be  monumental  buildings, 
but  of  the  factory  type,  a  credit  to  the 
government,  and  built  with  a  view  of 
securing  as  much  natural  light  and 
ventilation  as  possible.  The  use  of 
but  one  floor  of  a  post  office  build- 
ing for  handling  the  mails  in  a  large 
city  must  be  abandoned.  The  volume 
of  mail  has  become  so  great  that  the 
handling  of  it  on  one  floor  is  no  long- 
er possible ;  besides,  the  improved  ele- 
\ating  and  conveying  machinery  is 
such  that  mail  can  be  raised  to  the 
upper  floors  of  buildings  and  lowered 
by  gravity.  The  buildings  in  each  in- 
stance should  be  at  least  ten  stories 
high.  To  construct  the  three  build- 
ings and  the  underground  tunnel 
would  cost  a|)proximately  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars-  The  expenditure  of  this 
amount  should  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress at  the  ver)'  earliest  date  possi- 
ble, although  the  entire  amount  need 
not  be  appropriated  immediately. 
This  amount  may  seem  large,  but 
when  you  consider  it  is  only  one-half 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  New  York 
City  post  office  for  one  year,  and 
that  the  efficienc}'  of  such  important 
mail  service  depends  upon  it,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  this  amount? 
The  publishers  through  your  ave- 
nues of  publicity  can  do  more  than 
any  other  class  of  people  to  aid  us  to 
secure  this  necessary  relief.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  only  to 
the  post  office  department  but  to  the 
publishers'  business  that  our  policy 
with  regard  to  these  facilities  be  car- 
ried out.  There  is  every  reason  why 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  should 
have  the  best  postal  service  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  We  want  that  to 
be  the  case.  All  we  need  is  the  fa- 
cilities to  enable  us  to  make  it  so.  In 
securing  these  facilities  we  ask  the 
publishers'  cooperation  and  aid.  I 
am  sure  they  will  give  it  to  us. 


Goodyear  Sales  Running  High 

Gross  sales  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  for  July  amounted  to  $17,- 
185,113,  which  shows  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  when  sales 
totaled  $15,089,349.  Every  indication  of 
the  company's  sales  for  1920  topping  those 
of  last  year  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920 
amounted  to  $162,202,467,  as  compared 
with  1919  sales  of  $168,914,982. 
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How  Advertising  Performs  a  Service  of  Economic 
Importance  to  the  Nation 

Demonstrated  by  the  Hebe  Company's  Campaign  to  Create 

a  Market  tor  a  By-Product  That  Was  Formerly   Wasted 

By  S.  D.  ROBERTS 


Special    Reprcsentati 


The    Hebe    Company,    Chicago 


IX  few  fields  of  merchandising  has 
the  economic  value  of  adxertis- 
ing  been  demonstrated  so  thoroughly 
as  in  the  marketing  of  formerly 
wasted  by-products.  Particularly 
does  this  apply  to  by-products 
which  have  been  developed  from 
practically  worthless  waste  mater- 
ials to  highly  \aluable  human 
foods. 

The  success  of  the  animal  raising 
and  packing  industry  is  often  cited  as 
an  example  of  proper  and  economical 
use  of  by-products.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  price  of  meats  is 
today  kept  down  by  the  modern  utili- 
zation of  by-products  which  elimi- 
nates practically  all  waste  in  the 
manufacturing  and  packing  pro- 
cesses. The  refining  of  corn  oil  to 
make  it  available  as  a  human  food  is 
a  recent  example  of  the  development 
of  an  important  food  from  a  by- 
product. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  food  value 
and  the  processes  of  development  and 
refining  of  these  by-products  was  not 
alone  sufficient  to  cause  their  general 
adoption  as  a  human  food.  Here  ii 
where  advertising,  with  its  power  to 
create  markets,  played  its  part. 

CREATING    A    MARKET   FOR   SKIMMED 
MILK 

Cotton-seed  oil,  while  its  food 
value  was  recognized,  was  for  many 
years  regarded  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  olive  oil.  But  when  advertising 
taught  the  housewife  the  advantages 
of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  shortener,  this 
by-product  of  the  cotton  raising  in- 
dustry was  lifted  from  the  class  of 
substitutes  and  became  a  distinctive 
food  product  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  for  many  years  been 
urging  the  dairj'  farmers  to  utilize  a 
part,  at  least,  of  their  skimmed  milk 
for  human  food.  The  Department 
points  out  that  skimmed  milk  lacks 
only  the  butter- fat  to  make  it  a  per- 
fect human  food,  and  that  skimmed 
milk  without  the  butter-fat  is  still  a 
highly  nutritious  food,  having  practi- 
cally all  of  the  body-building  ele- 
ments of  whole  milk,  and,  if  properly 
prepared,  being  adaptable  to  human 
use  for  certain  purposes. 

Skimmed  milk  has  alwavs  been  re- 


garded as  a  b3-product  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  has  been  used  chiefly 
to  feed  to  live-stock.  Thirty  billion 
pounds  of  this  by-product  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country  every  year — 
far  more  than  is  necessary  for  live- 
stock feed.  Yet  with  all  the  urging 
of  the  government,  only  a  negligible 
part  of  this  vast  source  of  food  sup- 
ply— about  equal  in  protein  content 
to  all  the  beef  eaten  in  this  countr}' — 
has  been  consumed  as  human  food. 

Assuming  that  the  farmer  was 
willing  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
government,  he  could  not  sell  much 
of  his  skimmed  milk  for  human  food 
because  there  was  practically  no 
market  for  it.  The  government  had 
gone  only  as  far  as  it  could.  It  had 
suggested  a  more  profitable  use  for 
the  farmer's  by-product,  skimmed 
milk,  but  it  could  not  provide  the 
market.  Here,  again,  is  where  ad- 
vertising played  its  part. 

A  few  years  ago  The  Hebe  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago  and  Seattle,  cre- 
ated a  new  market  for  skimmed 
milk,  preparing  it  for  human  con- 
sumption and  marketing  it  along 
thoroughly  modern  merchandising 
lines.  Preparing  it  for  human  con- 
sumption, by  adding  highly  refined 
vegetable  fat  to  replace  the  butter- 
fat  removed  in  butter  making,  is  ac- 
complished with  scientific  accuracy. 
Hebe,  the  trade  name  under  which 
the  product  is  marketed,  is  an  exact- 
ly proportioned  compound  of  pure 
skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double 
strength  enriched  with  cocoanut  fat. 
The  Hebe  Company's  big  problem 
was  to  create  the  market  for  the  new 
food  product  Hebe  and  to  educate 
the  public  to  its  proper  use.  Adver- 
tising was  obviously  the  solution. 

WHERE  HEBE  FITS  IN 

In  placing  its  product  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  Hebe  Company  recognized 
these  fundamental  requirements  of  a 
food  product :  It  must  be  pure  and 
wholesome ;  it  must  have  economic 
value.  Hebe  not  only  fills  these  re- 
quirements, but  by  careful  analysis 
scientists  have  determined  that  Hebe 
is  rich  in  the  dietary  elements — pro- 
tein, carbohydrates  and  fat. 

In  classifying  Hebe,  two  classes  of 
foods     were    considered :     Primary, 


foods  which  include  such  staples  as 
sugar,  cheese,  flour,  corn  meal, 
meats,  eggs,  milk  and  most  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  and  supplementary 
foods,  such  as  condiments,  season- 
ings, oils  for  cooking  and  salads, 
gelatines,  baking  powders,  etc.  As 
Hebe  was  to  be  used  only  as  an  in- 
gredient for  cooking,  baking,  etc., 
and  not  for  direct  feeding,  it  was 
classed  as  a  supplementary  food — 
serving  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  family 
milk  supply. 

The  advertising,  which  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  women's  magazines,  na- 
tional publications,  newspapers, 
trade,  professional  and  class  publica- 
tions, has  a  three-fold  aim :  To  create 
a  demand  for  this  new  product;  to 
educate  the  housewife  to  use  it  prop- 
erly ;  and  to  show  food  educators 
its  economic  importance.  Hebe  is 
recommended  for  use  as  a  liquid  in- 
gredient in  cooking.  The  copy  tells 
the  housewife  how  to  make  delicious 
cream  gravies,  cream  soups,  salad 
dressings  and  desserts.  The  adver- 
tising is  creating  for  Hebe  a  special 
place  of  its  own,  in  which  it  has 
practically  no  competition. 

ADAPTING    THE    APPEAL    TO    THE 

MEDIUM 

The  appeal  in  such  national  maga- 
zines as  Good  Housekeeping,  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  and 
Modern  Priscilla  has  been  to  the 
thrift  of  the  housewife,  stress  also 
being  laid  upon  the  purity  of  Hebe 
and  upon  its  food  enriching  qualities. 
Captioned  as  "Hebe,  the  food  prod- 
uct of  a  thousand  uses  that  enriches 
your  food  and  cuts  the  cost  of  cook- 
ing," the  copy  is  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs of  dainty  housewives  using 
Hebe  and  with  cuts,  sometimes  in 
color,  of  appetizing  dishes  prepared 
with  Hebe.  Trade  paper  copy  assures 
dealers  that  an  extensive  campaign 
of  national  advertising  is  reaching 
into  the  homes  of  customers,  teach- 
ing them  the  economy  and  uses  of 
Hebe.  The  attention  of  the  farmer 
is  called,  through  his  farm  paper  col- 
umns, to  the  fact  that  Hebe  has  come 
to  make  the  dairy  pay  bigger  profits 
and  has  come  to  stay.  In  the  medical 
papers,  the  copy  tells  of  Hebe's  die- 
tetic and  economic  importance,  em- 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


l)hasizes  the  purity  of  the  new  prod- 
uct and  the  service  which  it  is  per- 
forming by  utilizing  skimmed  milk 
for  human  food  and  releasing  more 
whole  milk  for  the  important  pur- 
pose of  direct  feeding.  In  the  food 
journals,  the  endorsement  of  national 
authorities  is  called  to  witness  the 
value  of  this  service. 

The  mail  campaign  comprehends 
the  use  of  booklets  of  food  conserva- 
tion recipes  for  the  housewife,  one  on 
"The  Missing  Third,"  for  dair\- 
men,  explaining  how  Hebe  takes  up 
the  missing  third  of  the  annual  milk 
production  —  the  thirty  million 
pounds  that  has  hitherto  gone  back  to 
the  farmer  to  bring  no  profit  after 
the  removal  of  the  fats  in  the  butter- 
making  process,  and  one  on  "Today's 
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Food  Problem,"  for  dieticians  and 
others  interested  in  Hebe's  claims  to 
economic  importance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nation's  food  problems. 
Other  booklets,  folders  and  broad- 
sides are  used  extensively. 

A  NOVEL  TIE-UP 

One  of  the  Hebe  ads  which  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  is  a  window 
hanger  that  tells  the  story  of  how 
Hebe  tied  up  with  the  Salvation 
Army  drive  in  Chicago  and  carries  a 
picture  which  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  newspapers  and  later  re- 
produced in  one  of  our  Saturday 
Evening  Post  advertisements  show- 
ing Adjutant  Margaret  Shelton,  of 
the  "Arm\-,"  baking  doughnuts  inade 
zvith  Hebe  for  a  great  crowd  at  State 
and  Ouincy  streets.  The  Hebe  con- 
tainer appears  prominently  displayed 
(in  top  of  Miss  Shelton's  held  kitchen 
antl  a  line  on  the  hanger  informs  all 
concerned  that  Miss  Shelton's  recipe 
(which  calls  for  half  a  can  of  Hebe 
per  sixty  doughnuts)  can  be  had  in- 
side the  store  which  displays  the 
hanger. 

Greatest  care  is  taken  in  advertis- 
ing and  selling  Hebe,  to  guard  against 
its  being  confused  with  evaporated 
or  condensed  milk.  The  Hebe  Com- 
pany has  no  desire  to  compete  with 
other  milk  products.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  believes  that  success  lies  in 
tlie  other  direction — in  making  Hebe 
a  distinctive  product  for  specific 
uses.  Hence  Hebe  is  carefully  label- 
ed, advertised  and  sold  for  just  what 
it  is :  "A  Compound  of  Evaporated 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable  Fat," 
for  cooking,  baking  and  coffee. 

In  thus  creating  a  market  for 
Hebe,  advertising  is  playing  a  big 
part  in  increasing  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation.  It  is  making  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  put  to  a  more  eco- 
nomic use  his  by-product,  skimmed 
milk,  without  interfering  with  the  al- 
ready established  market  for  whole 
milk.  When  Hebe  is  used  in  cooking, 
the  whole  milk  used  for  this  purpose 
is  released  for  more  important  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  feeding  of  infants, 
children,  etc. 

The  case  of  Hebe  is  somewhat  par- 
allel to  that  of  oats.  If  oats  were 
still  used  merely  for  animal  feed,  the 
profit  to  the  farmer  would  be  consid- 
erably less  than  at  present.  This 
grain,  however,  has  been  "discov- 
ered" as  a  human  food,  and  today  the 
market  for  oats  as  a  human  food  is 
\astly  greater  and  more  profitable  to 
the  farmer  than  it  would  have  been 
had  not  the  manufacturers  of  rolled 
oats  advertised  them  as  a  breakfast 
food. 

So  Hebe  is  creating  a  greater  and 
more  profitable  market  for  skimmed 


milk  and  is   increasing  the  nation's 
food  supply. 


Fertilizer  Business  Needs 
Advertising 

I'robably  the  greatest  need  in  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  is — advertising.  Not  just 
the  advertising  of  different  hrms'  claims 
to  merit,  but  the  extensive  advertising  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  sjircading  of 
the  fertilizer  truth,  to  awaken  the  world- 
at-large  to  what  fertilizers  can  do  toward 
increasing  farm  production.  Commercial 
Fertilizer  says : 

This  assertion  is  without  any  intention 
to  reflect  on  the  good  work  of  the  Soil 
Improvement  Committees  or  the  various 
constructive  efforts  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  when  it  was  brought  out  at 
the  National  Convention  by  H.  M.  Cot- 
trell,  of  the  Arkansas  Profitable  Farming 
Bureau,  it  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Too  often,  as 
the  speaker  pointed  out,  do  we  see  bril- 
liant advertisements  telling  of  the  supe- 
riority of  certain  brands  of  fertilizer  with- 
out first  telling  the  most  important  fact — 
the  superiority  of  the  practice  of  crop  fer- 
tilization. It  can  readily  be  imagined  how 
much  more  effective  would  advertising  of 
this  nature  be  were  more  thought  given 
to  advertising  that  tells  the  farmer  he 
must  apply  fertihzers  to  obtain  the  great- 
est concentrated  yield.  The  average  farm- 
er cannot  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  the  absorptive  and  retentive  propen- 
sities of  soils  or  anything  about  chemical 
and  soil  relations,  and  before  manufac- 
turing can  reahze  the  fullest  possibilities 
in  the  development  of  trade  in  individual 
brands,  the  farmer  must  be  educated  as 
to  what  fertilizer  is  and  how  it  can  serve 
10  his  profit. 


Engineering  Advertisers 
Arrange  Program 

The  Engineering  Ad\  ertisers'  Associa- 
tion, after  a  rest  during  July  and  August, 
will  resume  activities  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  on  September  14.  The  fol- 
lowing program  has  beea  arranged  for  the 
year : 

September  14 — "The  Organization  of 
the  Ideal  Engineering  Advertising  Depart- 
ment;" . 

October  12 — "Analysis  of  Markets  and 
Sources  of  Advertising  Data ;" 

November  9 — "Direct  Advertising;" 

December  14 — "Publication  Advertis- 
ing;" 

January  11 — "Letters;" 

February  8 — "Executives"   Night;" 

March  8 — Annual  meeting. 

It  is  planned  to  have  speakers  of  au- 
thority address  the  meetings  on  the  par- 
ticular subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  these  meetings  will 
be  the  informal  interchange  of  ideas, 
among  the  members  of  the  association, 
based  on  their  own  experiences  with  the 
subjects  mentioned. 


"Fire   and   Water  Engineering"   in 
Chicago 

Western  offices  of  Fire  and  Water  Engi- 
neering have  just  been  opened  in  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  208 
South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
charge  of  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  who  will 
serve  as  manager,  handling  editorial  and 
circulation  matters  as  well  as  advertising. 
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Why  Orders  Were  Cancelled 


Most  cancellations  of  orders  are  large- 
ly due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  cha- 
otic conditions  arising  from  war  times,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the 
manufacturing  field  made  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
percentage  reporting  that  customers  have 
cancelled  orders  because  of  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  sacredness  of  contract,  and  the 
legal  force  and  responsibility  of  an  order 
received  and  accepted  in  good  faith  was 
comparatively  small. 

There  is  danger,  liowever,  the  report  de- 
clares, that  unless  a  definite  stand  is  taken 
against  any  tendency  to  regard  cancella- 
tion of  orders  as  uniinportant,  and  unless 
there  is  cultivation  of  a  general  feeling 
that  an  order  is  to  be  considered  more 
than  a  mere  memorandum,  this  evil  may 
assume  serious  proportions. 

The  investigation  of  cancellations  was 
made  by  the  Fabricated  Production  De- 
partment of  the  National  Chamber  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  from  members  that 
production  was  being  interfered  with,  so 
much  so,  that  plairts  having  had  sufficient 
orders  to  run  for  months,  were  curtailing 
their  efforts  and  shutting  down  even  though 
production  of  their  product  is  below  nor- 
mal and  stocks  in  the  hands  ot  wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  light.  The  complaints 
protested  that  the  sacredness  of  the  sale 
contract  was  being  disregarded  and  that 
the  biner  was  willing  to  chance  its  legal 
enforcement. 

To  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem, 
inquiry  was  sent  to  106  leading  trade  as- 
socia.tions  to  learn  the  situation. 

Some  of  the  questions  were  : 

Is  your  industr}-  being  affected  at  this 
time  b}-  the  so-called  cancellation  evil  and 
to  what  extent? 

State  most  common  reason  given  for 
concellation. 

Has,  or  will  your  association  take  any 
action  in  this  matter?    State  what. 

If  your  memliers  accept  cancellation, 
under  what  conditions? 

Have  your  members  in  times  of  large 
production  in  securing  orders,  inserted 
cancellation  clauses  in  order  or  contract? 

Would  you  cooperate  in  a  general  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  number  of  cancella- 
tions by  proper  methods? 

In  analyzing  replies  it  was  found  that 
the  responsibility  for  many  cancellations 
was  chargeable,  in  part,  to  the  seller  as 
well  as  to  the  buyer.  Some  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  cancellations  are  as  follows : 
Inability  to  make  prompt  delivery;  over 
stock;  business  declining;  revision  of  pro- 
duction schedule :  financial  embarrassment. 
Some  replies  indicated  also  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  buy  at  present  prices. 

The  survey  showed  that  several  organi- 
zations have  created  a  bureau  of  contracts, 
to  deal  with  all  claims  for  cancellation  of 
orders.  These  bureaus  act  simply  in  an 
advisory  way,  receiving  from  the  com- 
plainant a  statement  of  facts  as  a  basis 
for  investigation,  in  due  time  rendering 
an  advisory  report,  and  in  some  cases  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  settlement  if  de- 
sired. 

E.  W.  McCullough,  who  made  the  in- 
vestigation for  the  National  Chamber,  will 
hold  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
Credit  Cooperation  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  in  New  York,  to  try  to  devise,  if  pos- 
sible, equitable  means  for  handling  can- 
cellations. 


Cancellations  are  not  confined  to  this 
country  as  is  shown  by  a  report  from 
Nottingham,  England,  that  British  lace 
and  hosiery  manufacturers  and  exporters 
have  become  concerned  over  the  large 
number  of  orders  cancelled  by  foreign 
firms.  The  Nottingham  Lace  Exporters' 
.\ssociation,  which  represents  the  lace  ex- 
port trade  of  the  country,  recently  decided 
that  no  member  of  the  association  should 
hereafter  accept  any  cancellation  of  orders 
without  the  special  permission  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation. 

This  means,  according  to  Consul  M. 
Hifch,  that  should  a  customer  decline  to 
accept  goods,  after  having  placed  an  or- 
der, he  will  not  be  permitted  to  purchase 
goods  from  any  other  member  of  the  as- 
sociation until  he  has  complied  with  his 
contracts.  The  hosiery  trade  is  consider- 
ing similar  action.  There  is  no  disposition 
here  to  imitate  these  English  methods,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  opportune  to 
emphasize  and  stabilize  trade  ethics  which 
make  for  fundamental  soundness  in  busi- 


United  Agency  Locates  in  New  York 

The  United  Advertising  Agency,  recent- 
ly organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  suh- 
sidiar>-  of  the  United  Advertising  Corpo- 
ration, outdoor  advertisers,  las  established 
executive  offices  at  i  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  New  York. 

The  new  agency  has  taken  over  the  Fet- 
tinger  .-\dvertising  Agency  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  will  have  branches  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  officers  will  be  Samuel  Pratt,  chair- 
man ;  Leonard  Drej-fuss,  president ;  H.  C. 
Daych,  vice-president ;  Theodore  S.  Fet- 
tinger,  treasurer;  and  F.  Forrest  Fetting- 
er,  secretary. 


Patterson  Leaves  Continental  Rubber 

J.  -C.  Patterson,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Continental  Rubber  Works  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  resigned  August  i.  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  advertisiing  department  of 
the  Lakewood  Engineering  Company, 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  president  of  the 
Erie  Advertising  Club,  and  at  an  annua! 
picnic  July  21,  the  members  of  the  club 
presented  him  with  a  !o\-iing  cup  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  good  work  he 
has  done. 


Washington 
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WASHINGTON  POST 
Many    people    think     \^"ash- 
ington   has    lost    in    population 
since    the    ending   of    the   war. 
This    is     not     true.       Housing 
conditions    in    Washington   are 
more    acute    today    than    e\'er 
before. 

The  WASHINGTON  POST 
goes     into     every     worthwhile 

FRED    C.    COLEAIAX 

home      in      the      District      of 

Fred  Coleman  was  with  the 

Columbia. 

Proctor    &    Gamble    Co.    wlien 

The      local      merchants      in 

1     first     met     him.       He     was 

Washington   know    this.      One 

nearly    as     popular     with     the 

of   the   largest   and   most    suc- 

advertising_ fraternity  as  "Ivory 

cessful   Washington   stores   re- 

Soap,"   which    he    was    selling 

cently  wrote :  "We   foimd  that 

at    that     time,     was    with    the 

it    was    not    necessary    for    us 

general  public.     Then  he  went 

to   use   more   than   two   papers 

with    the    Butter'ick    Co.,     and 

to   cover   the   local   field;   they 

after    twelve    years    with    that 

being  the ,   and   the 

concern   he   joined   my   organ- 

WASHINGTON      P  0  S  T." 

ization. 

(Copy    of    this    letter    on    re- 

Today Fred   Coleman   is  not 

quest.) 

only    one    of    the    best    known 

Wise      national      advertisers 

advertising    men    in    the    East 

follow    the    lead    of    the    local 

but  is  one  of  the  most  valued 

mercliants.      They    know    they 

members   of   my  organization. 

cannot      cover      Washington 
without   the  POST. 

Serial  Ad-..   \o.    15 
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ThinJc  Straight 
about  3u^viness 


WHAT  is  going  to  happen 
tomoirow    is    the    vital 
thing  that  affects  what 
business  men  are  doing 
today.      There    are    five    sets    of 
facts    on    which    business    men 
make  up  their  minds. 

FIRST: 

Credit  Conditions.  The 
average  man  in  business  gets 
this  information  from  the 
banker  personally,  from  Fed- 
eral Reserve  reports,  from 
Bank  Reviews,  from  his  busi- 
ness paper. 

SECOND: 

The  Labor  Market.  Facts 
with  regard  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket come  from  the  news  pa- 
pers, from  the  business  papers 
in  the  basic  trades. 


THIRD: 

Transportation.  He  looks 
for  these  facts  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  his  own  business  pa- 
per, and  in  specialized  busi- 
ness papers. 

FOURTH: 

Conditions  of  His  Own 
Market.  These  conditions  he 
judges  from  his  own  sales- 
men's reports,  from  the  busi- 
ness papers. 

FIFTH: 

His  Oun  Raw  Material, 
Machinery,  and  Equipment 
Conditions.  Business  Papers 
Only. 

From  six  to  eight  pages  of  the 
fields  of  engineering  and  indus- 
try covered  by  the  eleven 
McGraw-Hill  publications  are  de- 
voted each  week  to  these  basic 
facts. 


SPECIAL  EDITORS  and  a 
special  department  in  the 
Company  called  the  Busi- 
ness News  Department,  or- 
ganized with  a  far-flung  chain  of 
correspondence,  provide  verified 
news.  The  men  in  this  work  are 
in  intimate  personal  contact  with 
the  sources  of  information.  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
reports,  for  example,  are  quoted 
as  a  basis  for  making  contracts 
for  all  metals  and  minerals.  The 
Engineering  News-Record's  Con- 
struction News  is  a  basis  for  con- 
tracts running  into  thousands  of 
dollars  each  week. 

This  vital  contact  of  the  bus- 
iness press  with  the  industries 
they  serve  is  the  special  reason 
why  business  men  now  are  read- 
ing the  future  by  studying  the 
business  papers. 


McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

TENTH  AVENUE  AT  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Power 

Coal   Ag-e 

American  Machinist 

Electrical  World 

Electrical  Merchandising 

Journal  of  Electricity 

Electric  Railway  Journal 

Engineering  News-Record 

Ingenieria  Intemacional 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 

Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 


11  PubHcaiiorts 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 

Are  You  Going   to  Be  ^Torced"  into  Foreign  Trade? 

Some  Important  Considerations  for  the  American  Manu- 
facturers Who  Desire  to  Trade  Abroad  on  a  Sound  Basis 


AT  A  recent  conference  with  a 
.high  executive  in  a  prominent 
firm  he  opened  the  conversation 
with  the  remark,  "We  ha\e  been 
forced  into  Foreign  Trade."  There 
seemed  a  trace  of  annoyance  in  his 
tones  and  later  statements  bore  out 
the  conclusion  that  the  company  re- 
sented having  to  take  up  investiga- 
tion of  overseas  markets. 

Here  is  an  organization  doing  an 
excellent  domestic  business.  The 
reputation  of  the  house  stands  high 
so  far  as  ability  and  performance 
are  concerned.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  building  up  person- 
nel commensurate  with  the  volume 
of  business  handled.  Suddenly,  this 
compan}-  finds  outside  conditions, 
on  wliich  the  future  advancement 
of  their  interests  depend,  "forcing" 
them  into  Foreign  Trade. 

This  serves  to  bring  into  strong 
outline  the  ghosts  that  are  shadovv- 
"ing  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
American  manufacturers,  progress- 
ing nicely  now  in  the  development 
of  domestic  fields  and  presentlv  to 
be  confronted  with  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  extending  their  selling  ra- 
dius beyond  the  confines  of  the- 
United  States.  The  executives 
whose  minds  are  large  enough  to 
look  ahead  but  a  few  years  will  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  FORCED 
into  Foreign  Trade  but  rather  will 
they  be  ready  to  meet  these  new 
markets  in  a  systematic  and  prop- 
erly  organized  manner. 

Wr:LCOMED    FOREIGN    WAR   TRADE 

War  conditions  forced  manv 
American  manufacturers  into  ex- 
port markets.  They  went  into  for- 
eign sales  in  spite  of  themselves 
rather  than  on  account  of  any  par- 
ticularly keen  vision  or  discern- 
ment of  trend.  Foreign  purchasing 
agents  begged  them  to  sell  their 
products  and  backed  up  their  pleas 
with    huge    bonus    payments.      The 


troubles  of  ordinary  foreign  ship- 
ments were  reduced  to  a  minimum 
owing  to  the  willingness  of  the  buy- 
ers to  assume  all  risks  of  transpor- 
tation, all  details  of  special  packing, 
etc.  And  tliis  was  called  Foreign 
Trade ! 

In  a  pre\ious  article*  attention 
was  called  to  the  enormous  value 
war  conditions  were  to  American 
industry  and  to  how,  with  markets 
opened  without  cost,  the  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
articles  for  shipment  abroad  failed 
to  follow  them  through  to  points 
of  distribution.  Mere  inquirv  to 
the  \Var  Department,  Navy  De- 
partment, Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
or  any  other  of  the  score  of  media 
through  which  American  products 
were  placed  throughout  the  world, 
v.ould  bring  information  from  which 
to  fonn  a  foreign  selling  campaign 
in  territories  where  the  "mission- 
ary" work  has  already  been  done. 

War  conditions  are  being  elimi- 
nated rapidly  now  and  with  the 
gradual  restoration  of  foreign  indus- 
tries to  pre-war  production  capacity 
the  figures  of  American  exports 
show  a  related  decline.  Strong 
competition  is  developing  for  the 
American  manufacturer  and  trader. 
Ii  is  not  enough  to  sit  at  home  and 
accept  orders  from  eager  buyers. 
If  present  markets  are  to  be  re- 
tained and  new  ones  developed  it  is 
up  to  the  seller  to  SELL.  All  of 
the  technique  that  has  been  so  high- 
ly perfected  in  winning  domestic 
markets  will  be  required  in  the 
foreign  field.  Rest  assured  that  a 
strong  and  increasing  flow  of  or- 
ders is  not  to  be  expected.  Don't 
wait   for  them. 

A  humorist  recently  published  a 
brochure  on  how  to  be  successful 
and  one  of  his  thoughts  was  "Don't 
Read  Don'ts."  Here  is  one  excep- 
tion: "If  you  have  received  an  or- 
der for  a  bill  of  goods  for  deliverv 


abroad  and  you  are  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  can  comply 
fully  with  specifications,  DON'T 
ACCEPT  IT.  But  if  you  do,  then 
take  time  to  gather  as  much  infor- 
mation on  the  whole  subject  cov- 
ered by  your  order  as  you  possibly 
can  obtain,  and  use  it  to  the  ut- 
most. Do  a  little  bit  more  than  is 
called  for  and  exhibit  real  interest 
in  the  details  of  its  delivery.  Keep 
personally  in  touch  with  that  order 
until  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
buyer,  even  if  it  was  paid  for  f.o.b. 
factor}-.  The  greatest  element  of 
danger  to  the  healthy  growth  of  an 
export  business  is  the  improper  fill- 
ing of  first  orders  and  carelessness 
in  proceeding  to  execute  without 
knowledge  that  is  easily  acquired. 
It  is  better  to  stay  out  of  Foreign 
Trade  entirely  than  to  flounder 
around  aimlessly  on  the  idea  of 
"taking  a  chance."  Eveiy  market 
in  the  world  has  been  entered  at 
one  time  or  another  by  the  improp- 
erly equipped. exporter  and  our  na- 
tional reputation  has  sufifered  sev- 
erely as  a  consequence. 

Every  manufacturer  and  business- 
man should  know  of  the  sources  of 
reliable  information  that  are  "just 
around  the  corner,"  eager  to  extend 
evei-y  possible  assistance  to  him  in 
making  him  a  success.  Foremost 
amon.g  these  is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  A  progressive 
and  successful  nation  depends  upon 
successful  component  parts.  The 
government,  knowing  this  truism, 
maintains  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  Department  is  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  now  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee.  The  bur- 
eau stands  ready  to  serve  large  and 
small  manufacturers  alike.  It  is 
practical  in  every  sense.  Dr.  Mac- 
Elwee   knows   his    work    from    per- 

•  "America's  Foreign  Trade — Past,  Present 
and  Future,"  in  the  .\ugust  21  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &   Selling. 
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sonal  contact  and  practical  experi- 
ence. He  has  specialized  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  Foreign  Trade  and 
is  the  recognized  authority  in  Amer- 
ica on  Port  Facilities  of  the  World. 
The  personnel  of  his  Bureau  is  sim- 
ilarly practical.  The  Bureau  will 
help   you   in    this   way : 

HELPS    FOR    EXPORTERS 

It  will  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
on  subject  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  your  foreign  trade. 

It  will  place  in  your  possession 
information  such  as  you  may  re- 
quire for  _\our  own  particular  en- 
terprise. 

It  will  supply  you  with  forms  as 


specimens  of  all  "paper  work"  usual 
in  exporting. 

It  will  keep  you  posted  on  op- 
portunities offered  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Directly  representing  the  Bureau 
in  the  capitals  and  trade  centers  of 
every  foreign  land  are  United  States 
Trade  Commissioners.  These  men 
are  selected  from  among  the  high- 
est trained  observers  of  economics 
and  are  appointed  to  those  coun- 
tries where  their  particular  abilities 
are  given  the  widest  range  of  use- 
fulness. Commercial  attaches  are 
posted  at  American  legations,  em- 
bassies and  often  at  consular  points 
to  observe  and   report  upon   oppor- 
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^  Executive  Offices 


One  West  34th  St.,  New   York 


SAMUEL  PRATT 

Chairman 
LEONARD  DREYFUSS 

President 
HERMAN   C.   DAYCH 

Vice-President 
THEODORE  S.  FETTINGER 

Treasurer 
E.    FORREST   FETTINGER 

Secretary 


BRANCH    OFFICES 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
PATTERSON,  N.   J. 
DALLAS,   TEX. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT,    CONN. 

Samuel  Pratt  is  President  of  the  United  Advertising 
Corporation,  and  has  been  for  forty  years  conspicuous  in 
the   advertising  business. 

Leonard  Dreyfuss  is  Vice-President  of  the  United  Ad- 
vertising Corporation,  owning  and  operating  outdoor 
advertising  plants  in  several  hundred  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Herman  Daych  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Daych  will  have  charge  of  our  New  York 
office. 

Theodore  .S.  Fettinger  has  for  seven  years  been  head 
of  the  Fettinger  Advertising  Agency,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  which  this  company  succeeds.  Mr.  Fettinger  will  con- 
tinue as  manager  of  our  New  Jersey  business. 


With  an  exceptional  art  service;  copy  staff;  unusual 
facilities  for  the  investigation  and  solving  of  merchan- 
dising problems,  this  agency  is  ready  to  successfully  un- 
dertake advertising  campaigns  of  any  size,  in  all  mediums. 

Knowing  How  and  Serving  Well  ■! 


tunities  for  the  extension  of  Amer- 
ican trade. 

Then,  again,  is  coordinated  the  in- 
telligence service  of  the  State  De- 
partment through  the  reports  of  its 
consuls  and  vice-consuls.  These  are 
located  in  world  ports  and  industrial 
centers.  One  of  their  main  duties 
is  to  watch  out  for  possible  mar- 
kets. They  are  required  to  make 
special  reports  on  certain  subjects 
where  specific  requests  for  informa- 
tion have  been  received  by  the  Bur- 
eau from  .American  manufacturers 
or  merchants.  In  addition  to  all 
this  the  Bureau  is  continually  send- 
ing out  special  investigators  with 
definite  commissions  to  perform. 
.Such  is  the  interest  of  your  gov- 
ernment in  Foreign  Trade  and  this 
is  only  a  skeleton  outline  of  just 
how  much  assistance  you  can  com- 
mand  from  this  one   source. 

In  any  city  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  there  is  usually  to  be 
found  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
the  larger  cities  and  especially  the 
Port  Cities  there  are  etftcient  For- 
eign Trade  Departments.  As  a  rule 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber,  outlining  your  problem 
or  interest,  will  bring  prompt  in- 
formation and  the  assurance  of  a 
desire  to  assist  in  the  important 
duty   of   securing  a   proper   start. 

In  recent  years  the  larger  banks 
of  the  United  States  have  become 
intensely  interested  in  so  aligning 
their  course  and  policies  as  to  serve 
Foreign  Traders.  Most  of  the  New 
York  banks  have  competent  For- 
eign Trade  Departments  as  have 
those  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle,  Qiicago  and 
in  fact  every  center  of  production 
and  distribution.  In  many  instances 
these  banks  have  foreign  branches 
established  throughout  the  world. 
Branch  managers  are  constantly 
sending  in  private  information  for 
the  benefit  of  their  customers.  Cor- 
respondent banks  also  are  engaged 
in  the  intimate  interchange  of  trade 
information.  Your  banker  is,  or 
should  be,  a  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation and  advice  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Foreign  Trade. 

OTHER    EXPORT    SERVICE 

Then  there  are  the  commission 
houses,  forwarding  agents  and  cer- 
tain shipping  organizations  that  are 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
developing  exports  and  correspond- 
ing imports.  Some  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  of  long  standing  in  their 
conduct  of  world  trade.  Usually 
they  too  are  entirely  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  manufacturer  who 
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lias    broadened    his    vision    to    their 
fields. 

Hei^e  should  be  raised  a  warning 
signal  to  the  neophyte  exporter. 
And  the  same  warning  applies  to 
the  consideration  of  certain  banks 
as  well  as  commission  houses  and 
shipping  companies.  During  the 
war  period  and  immediately  follow- 
ing it  several  so  called  export  and 
shipping  companies  came  into  exist- 
ence. Of  their  short  life  they  man- 
aged to  attract  a  certain  amount  of 
business.  Most  of  them  would  take 
any  kind  of  an  account.  They  were 
not  particular  as  to  the  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer  any  moreso 
than  they  were  to  their  own.  In 
the  parlance  of  the  street  they  were 
"shooting  the  moon"  and,  as  is  al- 
ways to  be  expected,  they  didn't 
hit.  They  did,  however,  give  cer- 
tain of  their  clients  a  post  graduate 
course  in  how  not  to  enter  foreign 
trade  and  they  certainly  did  effec- 
tively educate  the  foreign  buyer  to 
the  necessity  for  great  care  in  deal- 
ing with  the  American.  This  is 
unfortunate  but  also  true  and  should 
be  taken  seriously  when  the  selec- 
tion of  either  bank,  commission 
house  or  forwarding  agent  is  con- 
templated. 

Perhaps  this  last  reference  to 
banks  should  be  amplified  by  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  rush  to  equip 
for  foreign  trade  and  meet  the 
pressing  competition  of  the  older 
and  wiser  banks — who  were  ready 
to  respond — a  number  of  less  pro- 
gressive banks  tacked  up  a  "For- 
eign Trade  Department"  sign  over 
a  former  assistant  cashier's  window, 
transferred  a  few  clerks  and  sten- 
ographers to  the  new  "Foreign  De- 
partment" and  placed  hurry  orders 
for  copies  of  Hough's  "Practical 
Exporting"  and  any  other  standard 
works  on  foreign  trade.  Of  course 
they  were  forced  to  this  action  by 
sheer  necessity.  They  did  what  was 
best  under  the  circumstances  butthe 
manufacturer  who  is  going  out  into 
foreign  trade  hardly  will  feel  as  se- 
cure with  such  banking  "service" 
behind  him  as  w-ith  the  solid,  cer- 
tain and  demonstrated  fitness  of  the 
bank  that  was   READY. 

Now,  turn  back  to  the  first  page 
of  this  article  and  read  again  the 
first  three  paragraphs.  Surely,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  further  crash  out 
the  comparison,  or  analogy. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Extension  De- 
partment of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing is  established  to  serve  the  man- 
ufacturer interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  advertising  and  sell- 


ing. Communications  related  to  in- 
quiiy  or  comment  will  be  answeret 
promptly  by  personal  letter. 


Shoe    Publication    Elects    OflScers 

J.  G.  Brown,  at  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Re- 
porter Co.  held  in  Boston  last  week, 
was  elected  president  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  F.  F.  Cutler. 
For  the  past  nineteen  years  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  publication  and  held  the 
office  of  vice-president  for  most  of  that 
period. 

F.  K,  Kretschmar  was  elected  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  general  mana- 
ger; A.  H.  Lockwood,  editor  and  vice- 
president,  and  A.  C.  Davenport,  secrc- 
taiT. 


Advertising  in  Cairo,  Egypt 

According  to  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  very 
little  advertising  which  is  done  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  is  confined  to  the  daily  papers  and 
signlioards.  The  three  most  important 
daily  papers  are  given  as  the  Egyptian  Ga- 
zette, the  Egyptian  Mail  and  La  Bourse. 


Advertising  Man  Found 

Gale  B.  Spaulding,  secretary  of  J.  P. 
Muller  &  Co.,  whose  disappearance  was 
reported  in  New  York  newspapers  last 
Saturday,  has  been  located  at  the  home 
of  his  sister  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
His  mysterious  absence  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  a  nervous  breakdown.  iVIr. 
Spaulding  is  expected  to  return  to  this 
city  this  week,  but  he  will  not  take  up 
his    work    probably    for    some   time. 
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Women  Who  Serve  in  the  Export  \  Field 

Miss  Blanche  G.  Schwartz,  of  World's  Products  Research 
Company,    Believes    Exporting    "Otters    a     Fascinating 
As  Well  As  Lucrative  Line  for  the  Business  Woman" 
Bv  MYRTLE  PEARSON 


/N  MY  opinion  the  characteristics 
which  an  export  manager  should 
have  to  attain  success  are  a  vivid 
business  imagination  coupled  zcith 
the  ability  to  work  hard  and  in- 
telligently, a  wholesome  respect  for 
things,  people,  and  psychological 
traits  peculiar  to  other  countries, 
and  a  thorough  business  training  i)i 
work  not  especially  identified  with 
export  activity. 

"To  the  ambitious  export  man- 
ager, I  would  say:  Learn  your 
people  and  your  world  markets; 
next,  learn  to  the  utmost  extent  the 
construction  and  uses,  the  good 
points  and  the  zceak  points,  of  your 
products.  Without  this  knowledge 
to  the  nth  degree  you  ivill  lack  self- 
confidence  and  your  enthusiasm  zvill 
not  ring  true." 

■     NOT    jrANY    WOXIIiX     EXPORTERS 

After  reading  over  this  bit  of 
expert  counsel  for  budding  export 
managers,  written  by  a  well-known 
export  manager,  you  will  say : 
"There  spoke  a  real  'he-man' — a 
man  who  has  his  job  right  under 
his   thumb." 

We  can't  blame  you  for  that : 
women  export  managers  are  not  so 
common  that  you  could  be  expected 
to  guess  that  it  might  have  been  a 
woman's  counsel.  At  any  rate,  the 
spirit  of  your  appreciation  is  well- 
taken,  and  what  is  sex  among  ex- 
port workers? 

The  careers,  the  doings  and  the 
sayings  of  women  like  Miss  Blanche 
G.  Schwartz,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  World's  Products  Research 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
often  cited  as  standing  confutations 
to  the  prosy  depositions  of  psycho- 
logists on  the  subject  of  sex-differ- 
ences. As  you  have  said,  here  is  a 
woman  who  talks  like  a  "he-man." 
As  you  would  have  said  had  you 
been  better  acquainted  with  Miss 
Schwartz,  here  is  a  woman  who 
manages  her  job  like  one.  But  as 
"comparisons  are  invidious"  and  as 
Miss  Schwartz's  feminine  friends 
would  probably  answer  that  she 
manages  her  job  a  great  deal  better 
than  one — which  would  start  more 
than  we  or  you  could  finish — let  us 
swing  into  our  story. 

Women  export  managers  are  not 
as  common  as  women  stenogra- 
phers    but     there     are     enough     of 


them  to  have  demonstrated  already 
their  qualifications  for  success  in 
this  big  field.  Several  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country 
ha\e  women  export  managers, 
among  these  being  a  few  concerned 
wholly  with  the  production  of 
articles  used  exclusively  by  the 
masculine  portion  of  mankind.  A 
large  manufacturer  of  safety  razors 
— as  .Advertising  &  Selling  re- 
centl\'       pointed       out — employs       a 


BLANCHE    G.     SCHWARTZ 

woman  export  manager.  The  truly 
feminine  answer  is,  of  course, 
"Why  not,  seeing  that  mere  man 
has  demonstrated  how  successful 
he  can  be  in  lines  of  business 
which  serve  the  woman  consumer. 
If  serving  the  opposite  sex  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,  it's  sauce 
for  the  goo.se."  AMiich  is  good 
feminine    logic. 

A  man's  size  job 

Miss  Blanche  G.  Schwartz  has  a 
job  that's  a  little  different  and  a 
stage  more  complicated  than  the 
export  manager  for  a  single  firm. 
The  organization  with  w'hich  she  is 
connected  is  entrusted  with  the 
foreign  interests  of  eight  non- 
competitive Cleveland  manufactur- 
ers. Furthermore,  whereas  the 
common  or  garden  variety  of  male 
export  manager  general!}'  has 
charge  of  the  exporting  of  some 
commodity  concerning  which  a 
man  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
well  acquainted,  Miss  Schwartz  as- 
sists in  marketing  to  all  the  world 
such  things  as  farming  implements, 
cot  er   pins,   automobile   spark  plugs 


and  plumbers'  brass  goods,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  less  femi- 
nine— but  there  we  are  bringing  up 
that    sex    question   again. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  enum- 
erated above,  the  eight  Cleveland 
firms  represented  by  the  World's 
Products  Research  Company  manu- 
facture such  things  as  paints, 
hoisting  cranes,  rubber  goods  and 
foundry  core  oil,  but  Miss  Schwartz 
is  personally  in  charge  of  the  first 
four  accounts,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  special  acid-resisting  valve 
for  use  in  handling  chemicals ;  not 
very   feminine  either. 

However,  we  have  little  enough 
excuse  to  harp  on  the  non- feminin- 
ity of  these  things.  Previous  to 
becoming  identified  with  export 
work.  Miss  Schwartz  was  connect- 
ed with  an  ice  machine  manufac- 
turing company  and,  in  (jrder  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  placing  of  the  highly 
technical  advertising  which  this 
concern  featured  she  made  a 
thorough  stud}-  of  the  machinery 
industry  She,  at  least,  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  swayed  by  the 
feminine  appeal.  In  writing  of 
this  training  to  a  fellow-crafts- 
woman    in  export   work   she   said : 

WHAT   EXPORT   FIELD   OFFERS   WOMEN 

"While  ordinarily  I  believe  the 
feminine  mind  would  more 
thoroughly  enjoy  delving  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  production  of 
things  beautiful,  or  at  least  some- 
thing allowing  more  scope  for  the 
imagination  than  a  plumber's  valve, 
nevertheless,  by  continuous  con- 
centration, there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  a  woman  should  not 
successfully  develop  any  account 
having  legitimate  sales  possibilities 
exactly  as  would  be  done  by  a 
man." 

Then  followed  a  bit  of  counsel 
quoted  in  our  first  two  paragraphs. 
( jiven  the  foundation  therein  de- 
manded. Miss  Schwartz  believes 
that  "the  export  field  oft'ers  a 
fascinating  as  well  as  a  lucrative 
line    for  the   business  women." 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Schwartz  be- 
lieves that  the  business  woman 
can  do  more  than  get  something — 
fascination  and  lucre — from  the  ex- 
port field.  One  feels  in  her  tone 
that  she  is  corrfident  that  the  busi- 
ness    woman     can    give     something 
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Use  TaYmLif  e  witli 
Sec  tioital  rarm  Papers 


This  map  shows  the  even  coverage — 
and  the  excellent  density  of  circula- 
tion to  be  obtained  by  using-  Farm 
Life  in  combination  with  the  leading- 
state  and  sectional  farm  papers. 

Consider  that  you  get  this  evenly 
distributed  Farm  Life  Circulation — 
750,000  circulation  after  January  1st 
—for  $5.00  a  line,  $2,250.00  a  page. 

You  do  not  pile  up  excess  circulation 
in  certain  territories.    There  are  no 


thin  spots  where  you  get  less  cover- 
age than  you  want. 

This  map  is  made  by  combining 
Farm  Life's  circulation  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  largest  state  and  sec- 
tional Farm  Papers. 

But  Farm  Life  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  state  farm  papers. 

We  have  many  more  maps  on  the 
use  of  Farm  Life  equally  interesting. 

The  Farm  Life  Publishing  Co. 

THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Special  Representatives 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO         ST.   LOUIS         KANSAS  CITY 
DETROIT      CLEVELAND       ATLANTA       SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AnvERTisiNG  &  Selling 


to  the  export  field — a  new  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  or  an  unusual 
capacity  for  patient  investigation 
and  friendly  understanding-.  One 
gains  that  impression  from  her  em- 
phasis on  "a  wholesome  respect 
for  things,  people  and  psychological 
traits  peculiar  to  other  countries." 

For  example,  she  says :  "When 
I  speak  of  a  respect  for  things  and 
people  in  other  lands,  I  mean,  for 
instance,  that  the  fact  that  a  man 
in  India  writes,  'I  have  a  lively 
emporium  which  I  place  at  your 
honorable  service'  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  may  not  be  a  keen 
business  man,  quite  as  shrewd,  and 
possibly  more  so,  than  we  who  lack 
international  trading  experience ;  or 
because  a  Frenchman  writes  'I 
hope  to  read  you  endly  on  this' 
when  he  wishes  to  say,  'I  await 
your  final  decision'  we  must  not 
permit  our  amusement  to  over- 
shadow our  receptive  attitude 
toward  what  he  can  offer  as  a 
trade  outlet.  You  know  a  Spanish 
waiter  does  not  show  even  a  glim- 
mer of  amusement  at  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  asking  for  a  'soap 
sandwich'  instead  of  one  having 
ham  in  it  when  we  confuse  the 
words,    'jabon'    and    'jamon'  " 

ANALYZING   MARKETS 

Keeping  in  mind  our  object  of 
learning  what  these  contributions 
are  which  a  woman  can  make  to 
the  new  science  of  export  direc- 
tion— and  if  that  raises  the  sex 
question,  why  make  the  most  of 
it — let  us  follow  this  woman  in 
her  conception  of  the  responsibili- 
ties  of  an  export  manager. 

"After  gaining  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  product,"  she  says, 
"you  must  make  a  research  of  the 
market  possibilities  and  peculiari- 
ties. To  prove  successful  in  export 
work  one  must  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  adaptability-  and  maintain 
an  open-minded  attitude  in  all  cor- 
respondence, a  willingness  to  con- 
sider changes  desired  in  the  line  as 
offered.  If  a  farming  implement 
is  to  he  drawn  by  a  water  buffalo, 
see  that  the  customers''  wishes  that 
it  have  a  certain  type  of  hitch  are 
respected;  if  it  must  go  into  the 
mountain  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, it  must  be  packed  conveniently 
for  mule  back  transportation.  There 
is  need  of  flexibility  from  the 
most  unexpected  angles,  and  if  one 
is  intolerant  of  these  non- Ameri- 
can peculiarities,  the  export  field 
is  not  his  or  her  calling. 

"In  searching  for  my  legitimate 
market,  if  it  is  plumber's  supplies, 
for  example,  I  look  about  for  ter- 
ritories   where    Dame     Nature    oc- 


casionall\-  freezes  the  water  sup- 
ply, direct  my  efforts  first  to  these 
countries  and  later  progress  to 
those  countries  less  favorable  to 
the  line.  Naturally,  many  factors 
enter  into  the  diagnosis  of  the  vari- 
ous markets.  One  does  not  try, 
for  example,  to  sell  plumbing 
goods  to  the  Esquimox,  notwith- 
standing the    freezing  weather. 

THE  ADVERTISING  PROBLEM 

"After  gaining  a  clean-cut  con- 
ception of  the  product  and  its  pos- 
sible market,  the  next  question  to 
suggest  itself  is  with  regard  to  the 
most  efficient  method  of  advertis- 
ing to  be  employed.  I  never  try 
to  i)repare  an  advertisement  until 
the  entire  subject  is  clear  in  my 
own  mind;  generalities  may  fill  in 
a  prettily-turned  phrase  but  gen- 
eralities will  not  sell  spark  plugs, 
or  plumbers'  goods  or  farming  im- 
plements. If  my  advertising  will 
not  sell  the  goods  to  me  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
fellow  is  going  to  buy  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  I,  accordingly, 
bear  down  hard  on  the  'reason 
why'   t\pe  of  copy. 

"I  try  to  phrase  my  copy  in  the 
language  of  the  country  of  my 
readers.  In  South  Africa  where  a 
cotter  is  a  'split  pin,'  I  talk  about 
'split  pins,'  and  where,  as  in  India, 
a  rice  field  is  a  'paddy  field.'  why 
that  is  the  way  I  refer  to  it.  I  try 
to  make  my  phraseology  look  like 
an  intimate  friend,  not  a  stray 
alien  garbed  in  strange  words,  to 
be  gazed  upon  for  its  oddity,  in- 
stead of  for  its  message.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  women  generally  show  more 
facility  as  linguists  than  men  and, 
of  course,  the  more  languages  one 
knows,  the  more  smoothly  the  work 
can  be  handled  and  the  less  one  is 
at  the  mercy  of  subordinates  of 
varying  degrees  of  linguistic  abil- 
ity. It  is  not  an  easy  field  of  en- 
deavor, but  it  is  worth  while,  in 
fact  tremendously  so,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  compensations  is  the 
thought  that  one  has  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  in  helping  to  carry  the 
fair  name  of  America  to  the  utter- 
most ends   of   the   world." 

Now  that  message  is  a  "he-man" 
message  all  the  way  through — or 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
a  "he-man  message" ;  yet,  it  is 
something  more  and  probably  con- 
tradicts rather  than  affirms  my  un- 
friendly reference  to  the  psycholo- 
gists and  their  theories  on  sex- 
dififerences — that  is,  if  it  proves 
that  a  woman  can,  as  a  woman, 
give  something  distinct  to  the 
science  of  exporting.  And  doesn't  it? 


Trade  Mark  Pirates 
Still  Active 

Trade  mark  pirates,  who  were  stealing 
valuable  American  trade  marks  and 
patents  by  the  score  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  American  products  or  imitat- 
ing them  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
are  still  active  at  such  thefts,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  Federal  trade  mark 
law  affords  full  protection  for  Americans 
who  take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  ac- 
cording to  Albert  E.  Parker  of  the  firm 
of  Marks  &  Clerk,  220  Broadway. 

A  cabled  list  of  trade  marks  and  trade 
names,  alleged  to  have  been  recently  pi- 
rated in  European  countries  and  made 
public  by  Mr.  Parker  through  the  New 
York  Times,  includes  "Briscoe,"  "Au- 
burn," "Maibohm"  and  "Delco,"  which 
have  been  registered  by  pirates  in  Swe- 
den ;  "Chevrolet,"  "Sa.xon,''  "Cleveland," 
"Chandler,"  "Ace,"  "Case,"  "Continental," 
"Buick,"  "Premier,"  "Mohawk"  and  "es- 
senkay,"  which  have  been  registered  by 
foreigners  in  Portugal,  the  most  flourish- 
itig  field  for  patent  pirates ;  "Columbia" 
and  "Fenestra"  in  .Austria ;  "Lysol"  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies ;  "The  Hanan  Shoe"  in 
Czechoslovakia;  "Ivory  Soap  "Univer- 
sal" and  "Howell"  in  Brazil. 

Under  the  new  trade  mark  act,  which 
was  passed  on  March  19  of  this  year  and 
is  now  effective,  American  owners  may 
now  register  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  anj-  trade  mark  which  has  been  in 
exclusive  use  for  a  year  or  more.  This 
affords  protectiofi  for  the  u\merican  who 
registers  the  trade  mark  in  all  important 
foreign  countries,  though  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  make  further  appUcations  in  a  few 
small  foreign  countries  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  the  name  and  trade  mark 
there.  While  thousands  of  American 
manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  act,  enough  have  failed  to  do  .-^o, 
according  to  Mr.  Parker,  to  make  piracy 
still  profitable. 

The  new  act  has  recently  been  inter- 
preted in  an  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  holds 
that  the  marks  which  were  not  register- 
able  under  the  act  of  1905  are  now  regist- 
erable,  provided  they  are  not  scandalous 
or  immoral  and  do  not  copy  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  fraternal 
society.  .  _ 

The  most  important  patent  piracy  un 
record  was  that  of  Manuel  Silva  de  Car- 
mo  of  Portugal.  Carmo  pirated  the  trade 
marks  of  forty-three  leading  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  owners  were  re- 
cently compelled  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  him.  This  case  showed  the  difficulty 
of  fighting  patent  pirates  in  the  foreign 
courts  and  indicated  that  there  was  lit- 
tle remedy  for  the  American  manufacturer 
who  had  neglected  to  protect  himself,  ex- 
cept to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  pirate 
or  refrain  from  attempting  to  do  business 
in  the  countries  where  the  pirated  patents 
were  valid. 


Export  Editor  in  Insurance  Work 

Harry  E.  Olsen,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Export  Recorder,  has  been  appointed 
New  England  manager  of  the  .•\merican 
Manufacturers'  Foreign  Credit  Insurance 
Exchange,  with  offices  in  the  Old  South 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.   N.   P.   A.   Admits   Lewiston 
"Journal" 

The  Lewiston,  Maine,  Journal  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican  New'spaper  Publishers'  Association. 
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American  World  Trade  Increasing 


Imports  and  exports  lor  tlic  year 
ending  June,  1920,  show  substantial  in- 
creases over  pre\ious  years,  according 
to  figures  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. For  the  12  months  ending 
June,  1920,  merchandise  imports  amount- 
ed to  $5,238,621,000,  as  against  $3,095.- 
720,068  in  1019,  and  $2,945,655,403  in 
1918.  Exports  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1920,  totalled  $8,111,039,733,  as 
compared  with  $7,232,282,686  for  the 
same  period  in  191Q,  and  $5,919,711,371 
in   191S. 

Asia  and  Oceania,  grouped  as  one, 
lead  the  list  of  continents  from  which 
we  enjoy  the  largest  import  trade,  and 
strangely  enough  North  America  is  a 
good  second,  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinents finishing  Europe,  South  Ameri- 
ca and  Africa  in  the  order  named. 
In  exports  we  shipped  the  bulk  of  our 
goods  to  Europe,  while  our  next  best 
customers  were  North  America,  Asia 
and  Oceania,  South  America  and  Africa, 
in    the    order    named. 

Commerce  with  the  non-contiguous 
territories  including  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  American  Sa- 
moa, but  not  including  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  is  included  in  the  figures 
above,  for  the  year  ending  Tunc,  1920, 
amounted  to  $184,312,351  for  imports, 
as  against  $137,419,028  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  the  territories  totalled  $341,952,- 
383  in  1920,  as  compared  with  $236,- 
101,914.  These  comparisons  show  the 
territories  produce  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  they  consume  in  goods  from  the 
United  States.  Alaskan  gold  and  silver 
exported  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1920,  amounted  to  $8,282,112,  of  which 
$8,793,085    came    to    the   United    States. 

Chief  among  imports  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States,  classi- 
fied in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are:  Sugar,  $688,127,380.  raw  silk. 
$454,573,638;  furs,  hides  and  skins, 
$376,892462;  rubber,  $280,358,788;  wool, 
$212,848,568;  oils,  $195,141,657;  chemi- 
cals, $177,969,526;  raw  cotton,  $156,- 
918,719;  cloth,  $141,389,218;  wood  and 
manufacturing  thereof,  $157,367,368; 
nuts,  $124,773,197;  precious  stones, 
$114,019,472,  and  seeds,  $111,032,112. 

The  chief  articles  and  commodities 
of  export  from  the  United  States  were : 
Total  manufacturings  of  iron  and  steel, 
$932,675,866;  oils,  $925,322,445;  wheat 
and  flour,  $808,471,226;  meat  products, 
$771,006,760;  cotton  and  cotton  goods, 
$364,036,786 ;  tobacco,  $323,492.682 ; 
leather  goods.  $291,828,413;  autos  and 
parts.  $233,252,376,  and  in  addition  to 
tires  to  the  amount  of  $69,226,716;  wood 
and  manufacturings,  $168,574,578;  chem- 
icals, $159,009,927;  copper,  $150,497,642, 
and    sugar,    $131,771,308. 


Uraguay  to  Protect 
Trade  Marks 

Uruguay,  one  of  the  smallest,  but  one 
of  the  most  progressive  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  has  taken  a  step  which 
might  well  lie  followed  by  every  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  Republic.  She 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  draft 
new  trade-mark  regulations,  designed 
particularly       to       prevent       trade-mark 


piracy,   so  common  in  all  parts  of   Latin 
.\merica. 

On  the  recommendations  of  this  body, 
now  made  public  for  the  first  time, 
says  Dr.  W.  E.  Auginbaugh.  of  the 
New  York  Comnierciat,  a  bill  has  been 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  will  undoubtedly  within 
the  next  few  weeks  become  a  law.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
liill  now  before  Congress  registration 
of  a  trade-mark  in  Uruguay  hereafter 
will  be  based  on  a  legitimate  property 
right  to  the  same.  In  addition  to  this 
the  owner  of  a  domestic  or  foreign 
trade-mark  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  but  not  registered, 
or  the  owner  of  one  which  has  expired 
may  legally  oppose  the  registration  of 
a    similar    trade-mark    by    a    third    party 
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or  appl\-  for  its  annulment  if  regis- 
tered. 

Few  formalities  are  provided  for  as 
a  preliminary  to  registration,  the  chief 
requirement  being  that  the  applicant 
nnist  assert  that  he  is  the  legitimate 
owner  of  the  mark  and  file  four  copies 
of  the  same.  The  use  of  portraits  as 
a  part  of  a  trade-mark  can  only  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  person  whose 
picture  is  presented,  and  if  that  person 
be  deceased,  then  the  consent  of  the 
nearest  living  relative  must  be  obtained 
and  filed,  a  competent  judge  being  pro- 
vided to  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
documents. 

If  every  counlr\-  in  the  world  would 
adopt  a  similar  law  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  evils,  namely  the  stealing 
of  established  trade-marks,  would  be 
done  away  with  and  Uruguay  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  showing  the  way  to 
solve  this  problem  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  litigation  and  loss 
of    trade    throughout    tlie    universe. 


BE  ST    IN    THE    LONG    RUN 


SILVERTOWN  Cord 
Tires  have  added  a 
new  word  to  tKe  language 
of  motoring — Silver  to  wn, 
which  stands  for  service. 

S  Goodrich 
ilvertown 

(America  J  First  Cord  Tire 
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Foreign  Trade  Struggle  Ahead 


The  steadily  rising  tide  ol  imports  into 
the  United  States — an  unfaihng  measure 
of  .the  extent  of  Europe's  economic  and 
industrial  recoverj-  from  the  effects  of  the 
war — ^presages  an  unprecedented  struggle 
for  world  markets,  for  which  this  coun- 
try must  prepare,  thoroughly  and  without 
delay,  if  we  expect  to  hold  our  pre-emi- 
nent  position   in    foreign  trade.     Of   our 
thirteen   billion   dollar    foreign   trade    for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  more  than  five 
billions   represented  imports,   an  increase 
of  more  than  two  billion  dollars  over  1919, 
and  our  excess  of  exports   over  imports 
for  the  year  ended  June  30  was  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  less  than  that  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.     This  report,  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  prosperity  is  more 
dependent  on  our  foreign  trade  than  ever 
before,  says  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  re- 
minds us  again  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  hard  at  work,  steadily  striving  to  re- 
lease itself  from  a  burdensome  commer- 
cial  vassalage   to   the    United    States    for 
supplies  of  food,  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured  articles,   and   at    the   same   time 
girding  itself  for  commercial  achievement 
when  normality  will  have  been   restored. 
The  situation  invites  the  United  States 
to  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  world, 
and  in  so  doing  to  seek  leadership,  not  by 
force,  but  in  fair  and  generous  efforts  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  other  countries, 
both  by  the  investment  of  capital  where 
lack   of   it   is   retarding   progress   and   by 
stimulation    of    trade    through    a    greater 
initerchange  of  commodities.    The  Govern- 
ment must  give  full  support  and  co-opera- 
tion if  we  are  to  retain  our  present  trade 
pre-eminence.     Every  American  manufac- 
tirrer   and    every   investor   must    broaden 
his  vision   to  include  the  world  horizon, 
to  look  beyond  the  domestic  market,  which 
may  seem  adequate  for  the  moment,  and 
plan  to  share  to  the  limit  of   his  ability 
the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
investment   overseas.      The   time    has   ar- 
rived for  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
American   indifference   to   foreign    condi- 
tions and  opportunities  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broader  and  more  perma- 
nent trade  foundation. 


Getting  a  "Ready"  Sale 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  sinew  dl\- 
maneuvered  Sherlock  Holmes  through  the 
mystifying  mazes  of  "The  Red-Headed 
League,"  would  have  reveled  in  the  idea 
used  by  the  Chester  Clotiies  Shop,  in  Bos- 
ton, to  attract  attention  to  its  recent  open- 
ing. The  "Retail  Ad-viser"  of  the  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Telegram  relates  why  as 
follows : 

In  Boston,  as  in  other  cities,  new  stores 
are  no  no\-elty.  They  blossom  forth  al- 
most every  day  and  the  public,  as  a  rule, 
goes  it  way  unheeding  until  time  and  a 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  materials 
gives  the  young  organization  the  hall- 
mark of  reliabilit}\  But  Chester  Clothes 
Shop  didn't  care  to  wait  for  time  to  turn 
the  trick.  They  knew  thev  had  the  goods 
the  public  wanted,  and  thev  were  de- 
termind  to  lose  nothing  bv  a  watchful- 
waiting  policy.  So  thev  advertised  one 
of  the  most  unusual  offers  ever  made  in 
Boston. 

"The  reddest  red-haired  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  at  our  new  store  on  the 
opening  day  will  receive  a  suit  of  our  best 
clothes     without     charge,"    was    the    an- 


nouncement which  appeared  in  the  local 
papers  for  some  days  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  business  at  349  Wash- 
ington street.  And,  on  the  day  appointed, 
it  was  all  that  people  in  the  vicinity  could 
do  to  refrain  from  turning  in  a  fire  alarm  ! 
Men  with  red  hair  of  a  brick-dust 
shade;  strawberry  blondes;  thatches  of 
the  tone  which  Titian  immortalized;  hair 
that  was  carroty  and  hair  that  was  sorrel- 
rufous,  rosy  rubicund  hair;  hair  that  rang- 
ed all  the  way  from  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
red-gold  to  hair  that  was  a  flaming  dan- 
ger signal— all  these  and  more  presented 
themselves  for  inspection,  while  crowds 
struggled  for  a  closer  glimpse  of  the  hir- 
sute display.  Officer  M.  F.  Flvnn,  of  the 
Boston  traffic  squad,  was  finally  adjudged 
the  winner  and  awarded  the  'suit— while 
the  Chester  Clothes  Shop  started  off  with 
a  day's  business  of  a  remarkable  size. 

New  Field  for  U.  S.  Razors 

American  razor  makers  are  wondering 
at  the  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for 
their  product  from  France.  Before  the 
war  the  sales  of  American  cutlery  in 
France  were  insignificant.  Every  month 
now  sees  large  shipments  of  American 
cutler\-  go  to  France,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  total  sales  to 
that  country  this  \ear  will  amount  to 
$4,000,000.  Several  explanations  are  put 
forward  by  French  cutlery  men  for  this 
sudden  popularity  of  the  American  razor 
and  American  cutlery  in  general.  One 
IS,  according  to  Charles  H.  Paine,  editor 
of  the  American  Cutler,  that  the  French- 
man is  not  as  proud  of  his  beard  as  he 
used  to  be  and  has  taken  to  the  American 
and  British  custom  of  shaving. 

The  war  has  induced  many  French- 
men to  shave,  and  the  mustache  instead 
of  the  beard  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  fashion  with  young  Frenchmen,  says 
the  New  York  Times.  As  French  barber- 
ing  IS  often  quite  as  "barbarous"  as  in  this 
countrv-,  self-shaving  is  on  the  increase, 
and  American  razors  are  in  vogue  for  that 
reason.  Naturally,  the  dropping  out  of 
German  competition  in  the  French  mar- 
ket and  the  decline  of  English  suppHes 
have  had  something  to  do  with  tlie  present 
large  sales  of  American  cutlery,  but  it  is 
stated  that  where  the  American  razor  has 
been  tried  it  usually  makes  good. 


Cheap 


German  Clocks 
Imported 


Advertising  &  Sij.li.ni. 

and  nulhing  can  be  gained  by  placing  new 
orders. 

In  some  quarters  on  the  clock  trade 
a  stronger  demand  is  manifesting  itself 
for  the  eight-day  alarm  clocks,  a  feature 
introduced  about  three  years  ago.  The 
generally  well  sold  condition  of  the  clock 
trade  has  prevented  the  "pushing"  of 
the  eight-day  alarm  timepieces,  and  the 
success  of  such  clocks  is  only  becoming 
known  to  retailers  now. 


Importations  of  German-made  clocks, 
mostly  of  the  cheap  variety,  are  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  are  being  seriously 
considered  from  the  competitive  angle 
by  domestic  clock  manufacturers.  The 
domestic  producers  admit  that  some  of  the 
German  importations,  especially  of  alarm 
clocks,  are  offered  at  attractive  prices. 
However,  the  German  competition  has 
not  reached  a  serious  point  in  the  minds 
ot  manufacturers  here,  largely  because 
the  latter  are  sold  up  on  their  forward 
production  anywhere  from  six  months  lo 
a  year  ahead. 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  in  new 
orders  for  clocks,  but  this  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  jobbers  and  retailers  still 
have  considerable  quantities  owing  ro 
them    by   manufacturers    on    back    orders 


Executive  Should  Sign 
Export  Mail 

Those  who  arc  familiar  with  com- 
mercial practices  abroad  understand  that 
all  correspondence  addressed  to  foreign 
business  houses  should  be  signed  by 
someone  in  authority  — a  member  of 
the  firm  in  the  case  of  a  partnership, 
or  an  officer  of  the  company,  or  at 
Ica.st  the  expert  manager  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation,  writes  Trade  Commis- 
sioner MacLean.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  are  many  American  firmj  who 
use  a  rubber  stamp,  or  the  signing  is 
done  by  some  clerk  occupying  no  posi- 
tion   of   authority. 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  has  been 
unfavorably  commented  upon  by  Italian 
business  men,  who  quite  naturally  wish 
to  deal  directly  with  the  principals  and 
to  be  assured  that  the  firms  with  which 
they  are  dealing  are  prepared  to  stand 
by   the    statements   made   in   their   letters. 

Norway  Bars  Luxuries 

Importation  into  Norway  of  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  automobiles,  diamonds, 
laces,  paintings,  pianos  and  phonographs, 
has  been  forbidden  by  a  Government  or- 
der. The  list  of  forbidden  imports  in- 
cludes silk,  jewelry,  watches,  furniture, 
furs,  patent  leather  shoes  and  motor 
cycles. 

The  action  was  taken  in  order  to  halt 
the  decreasing  value  of  Norwegian  money, 
largely  caused  by  overwhelming  imports, 
while  exports  declined.  American  trade 
is  thereby  restricted,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  articles  named  have  been  imported 
from  America. 

The  high  dollar  value  had  already  re- 
stricted the  purchase  of  American  goods. 
The  rate  today  was  6.67  kroner  to  the 
dollar,  as  against  the  normal  rate  of  3.72. 

Morocco  Wants  Publications 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Melilla, 
Morocco,  Rafael  Fernandez  de  Castro  y 
Pedera,  secretary,  is  anxious  to  secure 
American  commercial  pulilications  for  its 
library.  This  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
over  400  members  and  is  a  very  active  as- 
sociation. Melilla  is  the  chief  port  of 
entry  for  Spanish  East  Morocco. 

The  chief  lines  of  imports  in  which 
United  States  exporters  might  be  inter- 
ested at  the  port  are  flour,  textiles,  gaso- 
line, soap,  candles,  matches  and  preserved 
meats. 


Advertising  American  Trade-Marks 

Through  the  sale  of  United  States  armv 
surplus  supplies  in  France  the  French  peo- 
ple have  become  familiar  with  many 
American  trade  marks,  says  Geyer's  Sta- 
tioner. Fountain  pens  intended  for  the 
A.  E.  F.,  hut  not  issued,  are  included  In 
the  American  trade-marked  items  which 
are  being  made  familiar  to  the  French. 


ArcusT  jy,   IU20 


Canada's  Pulp  Exports  Grows 

A  staiLiiu'iit  i>siu'd  fruni  Montreal 
this  week  showed  that  the  exports  of 
pulp  and  paper  from  Canada  for  the 
month  of  April  last  reached  a  total 
value  of  $8,172,356  as  compared  with 
$4,968,939  for  April,  1919,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,  or  approximate- 
ly 64.5   per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  output  was 
as  follows:  United  States,  $6,658,248; 
United  Kingdom,  $859,085 ;  other  coun- 
tries,   $1,075,664. 
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Cincinnati   Starts   Export   Paper 

Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Manufacturers  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Cincinnati  has  a  new 
trade  publication  whose  influence  is  ex- 
pected to  be  felt  around  the  world. 
The  new  magazine  is  called  the  Cin- 
cinnati Manufacturer  and  Exporter,  and 
is  devoted  to  information  concerning 
Cincinnati  manufactures,  together  with 
a  complete  indexed  list  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts manufactured  in  the  city.  Ex- 
tensive advertising  by  several  hundred 
Cincinnati  firms  will  tend  further  to 
spread  the  prestige  of  the  Queen  City 
by  means  of  the  magazine.  The  circu- 
lation will  reach  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Publication  will  be  on  a  month- 
Iv   basis. 


International   Samples   Fair  at   Trieste 

.\n  exhibition,  to  be  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Samples  Fair,  will  be  held  at 
Trieste  from  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  17,  under 
direction  01  the  Trieste  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Application  foi 
exhibition  space  should  be  made  to  that 
body  through  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Xew  York  City,  99  Hudson 
street.  The  exhibition  offers  an  excellent 
opportunitA-  for  American  exporters  to 
study  industrial  conditions  and  to  learn 
the  need  of  the  nations  trading  through 
Trieste. 

Traffic  Truck  Appoints  Export   Head 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  R.  Small 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  ex- 
port division  of  the  Traffic  Motor  Truck- 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just 
been  announced  by  Harry  H.  Hawke, 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company. 
Prior  to  his  joining  the  traffic  organ- 
ization, Mr.  Small  was  assistant  ex- 
port manager  of  the  Republic  Motor 
Truck    Company    of    Alma,    ^lich. 

Baron    Beaverbrook   Coming   Here 

Baron  BeaAcrbrook,  owner  of  Lon- 
don /.'(7i7v  iLv/'rcss.  Minister  of  Pro- 
paganda duriii.e  the  war,  and  at  present 
interested  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.. 
will  sail  for  New  York  on  the 
Aq^itania.  according  to  a  U'oiUl  copy- 
right   London    cable. 


Spanish  Xewspaper  Owner  Dead 

Miguel  Moya,  former  president  of  the 
Association  Press  of  Madrid,  is  dead  at 
San  Sebastin,  He  was  owner  of  the 
Madrid  newspapers  El  Libera!  and  El 
Heraldo. 


International  Advertising  Exhibition 

The  International  Advertising  E.xhibi- 
tion,  promoted  by  the  members  of  the 
Tliirty  Club  of  London,  has  been  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  White  City,  England, 
from  November  29  to  December  4. 


The  Lands  that  Caesar  Trod— 


Rand  McNally 
BLACK  ,.»rf  WHITE 
MILEAGE  MAPS 

A  new  series  of  State 
Maps  featuring  steam 
and  electric  railroads 
and  railroad  mileage 
between  cities,  towns 
and  junctions.  Made 
unusually  distinct 
through  elimination 
of  other  detail.  Each 
map  folded  to  conven- 
ient pocket  size  with 
index  giving  location 
and  population  of 
cities  and  towns,  their 
principal  industries 
and  products,  tele- 
graph and  mail  service, 
hotels  and  rates. 

Other  features  which 
will  appeal  to  the  pro- 
gressive business  man, 
salesman   and   tourist. 


Price  25c  Each 

News  ftands,  bookstores, 
stationers,  drug  stores  and 
cigar  stores  have  the  R.^ND 
M?Nallv  map  you  want  or 
wiU  set  it  for  you. 


THE  more  you  look  into  the  matter  the  more 
you  will    be   surprised    at  the    number   and 
variety  of  maps  published  by  Rand  M^Nally. 

It  seems  as  if  you  could  not  possibly  wish  for  a 
map  that  isn't  issued  at  Map  Headquarters. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
showing  the  lands  that  Caesar  trod  —  marking  the 
lines  of  his  advance  into  Britain  and  the  dates  at 
which  certain  points  were  reached. 

You  say  that  you  may  never  use  such  a  map? 
Quite  true.  But  someone  will.  And  therefore 
Rand  MCNally  make  it. 

So  it  is  that  every  conceivable  map  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  is  published  by  Rand  M^'N  ally. 
These  maps  are  not  only  accurate  when  first 
printed,  but  they  are  regularly  and  continually 
revised  to  date,  the  result  of  new  surveys,  of 
research,  and  of  travel  being  carefully  recorded 
year  by  year  in  the  plates. 

We  believe  that  you  should  know  that  no  other 
house  in  this  country  has  equal  facilities  for  secur- 
ing and  handling  such  data.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  map  you  may  need,  be  it  a  map  of  New  York 
City  or  of  Ancient  Gaul,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  get  a  Rand  MCNally.  Fifty  years 
of  experience  means  something  in  the  map  business. 


Map  Headquarters 


536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago — 42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 
Buy  Rand  M'tNally  Black  and  White  Mileage  Maps  Fro.m  Your  Dealer 
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A  New  Order  in  Sales  Conferences 

A  Reversal  of  the  Usual  Program  for  the  Sales 
Conventions  Puts  New  Life  Into  a  Sellina  Force 


By  F. 

Manager,    I\ 


J.  BLASCHKE 

inhoe-Regent     V 


Cleveland,    Ohii 


WHAT  salesman's  or  sales 
manager's  delightful  antici- 
pation of  sales  conferences  isn't 
somewhat  marred  by  the  thought 
that  some  things  are  necessaiy  evils  ? 
And  what  salesman  or  sales  man- 
ager hasn't  returned  to  his  duties 
after  the  yearly  or  semi-annual  sales 
session  with  a  sort  of  "now  I'm 
glad  that's  over"  feeling?  What 
group  of  home-office  officials  hasn't 
been  seriously  puzzled  when  laying 
plans  for  "putting  the  pep" 
into  the  coming  sales  force 
gathering?  The  answer  to 
all  of  these  questions  is  the 
same :  Few ! 

Periodical  gatherings  of 
the  men  on  the  road, 
branch  office  and  home 
headquarters  officials  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  a 
large  majority  of  busi- 
nesses. Branch  offices  of 
some  manufacturing  or- 
ganizations having  men 
working  in  local  territories 
hold  weekly  or  bi-weeklv 
meetings.  Such  confer- 
ences are  almost  absoluteh 
necessary  to  the  efficient 
and  harmonious  manage- 
ment of  the  business. 


and  semi-annual  conferences  con- 
ducted according  to  the  usual  order, 
which,  in  its  final  analysis,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  camouflaged,  amounts 
to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
presentation  of  home-office  ideas  by 
home-office  officials  and  perhaps 
some  invited  talent,  with  men  from 
the  territcjries  as  listeners,  expected 
and  expecting  to  absorb  something 
of  value,  a  feeling  begins  to  develop 
that   a  new   order   is  necessary.     A 


BUILDING   SALES 
EFFICIENCY 


The    New    Order    in  Sales 
Conferences 


Many  would  agree  that 
annual  gatherings  of  an 
entire  sales  force  are  bene- 
ficial, though  of  short  du- 
ration and  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  fraternizing  and  getting  ac- 
quainted, for  personal  contact  is  al- 
most absolutely  necessary  to  cooper- 
ation. No  doubt  there  are  conven- 
tions planned  with  very  little  else 
as  their  purpose  than  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  an  expression  of  the 
jolly-good-fellow  feeling.  But  these 
gatherings  grow  fewer. 

The  dollars-and-cents  value  of 
conferences  must  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  convention  com- 
mittees, as  it  rightly  should  be.  How 
to  put  the  punch  into  necessary 
gatherings  of  the  sales  force  and  in- 
sure their  value  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  organiza- 
tion morale  has  puzzled  many  an 
overburdened  sales  executive. 

After  several   sessions   of   annual 


This  is  the  working  schedule  of  the  Sales- 
men's Conference,  outlined  by  F.  J.  Blaschke, 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works,  which  offers  possibilities  for  applica- 
tion b\-  manufacturers  who  find  their  salesmen 
"going  stale"  on  the  old  order  of  conferences : 

Have  the  salesmen  conduct  the  conference, 
with  the  home  office  executives  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Devote  the  first  meetings  to  having  the  sales- 
men voice  their  ideas  freely,  as  culled  from 
practical  experience. 

Bring  about  studied  discussions  of  the  ideas 
thus   put   forth. 

Devote  the  closing  meeting  or  meetings  to 
the  home  office,  when  the  department  heads 
will  present  plans  and  coordinate  managerial 
ideas  with  those  of  the  men  who  meet  pros- 
pect >    and    customers. 


new  system  for  creating  inspiration 
and  getting  across  the  much-sought- 
for  and  much  needed  ideas  is  nec- 
essaiy. 

After  several  years  of  similar 
programs  with  only  minor  variations 
a  feeling  of  monotony  as  to  sales 
conferences  naturally  develops.  The 
older  men  in  the  organization  weary 
of  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  newer  men  receive 
a  poor  impression  because  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  among 
their  seniors. 

Such  were  the  symptoms  recog- 
nized by  the  management  of  a 
Cleveland  manufacturing  concern 
when  plans  for  a  recent  sales  con- 
\ention  were  started.  Considerable 
thought  and  a  happy  inspiration  sug- 
gested a  reversal  of  the  old  order — 
and  results  proved  the  value  of  the 


idea.  Announcement  wa-  made  to 
the  sales  force  that  there  would  be 
no  sales  conference  l)Ut  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  a  "Sales- 
men's Conference." 

REVERSING    THE    UKDKK 

Instead  of  a  program  which  fea- 
tured home-office  officials  as  the 
stars,  the  schedule  called  for  the 
presentation  by  salesmen  of  subjects 
involving  practicallx-  e\ery  angle  of 
the  firm's  business.  Instead 
of  telling  his  men  how  to 
train  jobbers'  salesmen  to 
push  their  goods,  the  sales 
manager  assigned  this  sub- 
ject to  Arthur,  a  salesman 
who  had  a  good  record  for 
doing  that  \ery  thing. 
Henry,  another  salesman, 
was  on  the  program  to  tell 
how  to  meet  certain  ac- 
tive competition.  His  pa- 
per, which  he  rightly  felt 
would  be  considered  by 
his  fellows  and  the  com- 
pany officials  as  a  measure 
of  his  capability,  was  a 
revelation.  Other  sales- 
men talked  about  advertis- 
ing, mail  campaigns,  stock 
distribution,  relations  with 
dealers,  and  other  subjects. 
Henry's  analysis  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  competitor's 
products,  in  comparison 
with  the  compam's  prod- 
ucts, both  of  which  are  articles  re- 
quiring not  a  little  technical  knowl- 
edge, indicated  earnest  study  and 
served  as  an  incentive  to  his  fellows 
to  put  themselves  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  conference  star. 

Each  salesman's  paper  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  another  sales- 
man who  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  it  before  its  presentation,  and 
vias  afterward  subjected  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  entire  con- 
ference. This  plan  served  to  bring 
up  practically  even'  point  of  any 
importance  in  connection  with  every 
subject  on  the  program. 

The  first  three  days  of  a  four- 
day  business  session  were  devoted 
to  this  order  of  procedure.  The 
salesmen  had  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  ideas  freely,  not  as  com- 
ments on  policy  and  practice  as  first 
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-uggested  and  presented  by  liome- 
1. trice  officials,  but  as  developed  b\- 
themselves  through  experience  and 
obser\'ation.  The  fourth  day  was 
home-office  day,  the  time  for  de- 
partment heads  to  present  plans  and 
coordinate  managerial  ideas  with 
ideas  of  the  men  who  meet  the 
prospects  and  customers. 

The  plan  was  a  huge  success,  so 
much  so  that  it  has  been  adopted 
for  the  next  conference.  It  helped 
headquarters  officials  see  the  sales- 
men's viewpoint  a  little  more  clearly 
and  gave  the  salesmen  a  feeling  of 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  man- 
agerial functionaries.  A  change 
from  sales  conferences  to  salesmen's 
conferences  has  possibilities  of  put- 
ting new  life  into  sales  organiza- 
tions and  lessening  the  woes  of 
many  a  sales  manager. 


N^vv  Publications 

"The  Picture  Press' 

A  new  motion  picture  magazine  is  now 
Iieing  published  in  Los  x\ngeles  called  the 
Picture  Press.  David  Swing  Ricker  is  ad- 
vertising manager. 


"American   Christian   Daily" 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  new  daily  news- 
paper soon,  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  Daily.  Dr.  J.  A.  Musma, 
former  editor  of  the  Daily  Press  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  will  be  the  editor. 


"The  Colombian  Review'' 

The  Information  Bureau  established  by 
the  Colombian  Government  in  Xew  York 
is  now  publishing,  under  the  editorship  of 
Ernesto  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Colombian 
Review. 


New  Magazine  for  Coast 

.\  new  magazine,  the  first  issue  of  which 
will  appear  in  X'ovember,  is  to  be  publish- 
ed by  the  California  Industries  Associa- 
tion, of  San  Francisco.  The  directors  of 
the  association  are  to  be  the  sole  owners, 
and  the  first  issue  will  have  a  circulation 
of  5,000. 


Japan's  Imports  Are  Larger 

Japan's  foreign  trade  for  first  seven 
months  of  1920  resulted  in  unfavorable 
trade  balance  of  nearly  $250,000,000.  Im- 
ports totaled  approximately  $885,000,000 
with   exports   $636,000,000. 

Auto  Advertising  Heads  to  Meet 

The  Advertising  Council  of  the  Motor 
&  Accessory-  Manufacturers'  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Statlcr  Hotel  in  Cleve- 
land, September  17  and  18.  On  Septem- 
ber 16  and  17  the  Association's  Credit 
Convention  will  be  held. 


Page  Direct  Saxon  Sales  and 
Advertising 

Carl  H.  Page,  well  known  in  automobile 
circles  through  his  connections  as  New 
York  manager  for  the  White  Company, 
Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company  and  others, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  sales  and 
advertising  for  the  Saxon  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. At  the  same  time  Charles  P.  Hcn- 
nessy  was  made  Saxon  sales  manager  to 
succeed  C.  L.  Fox,  resigned. 


Dodge  Brothers  Make  Appointments 

George  H.  Phelps,  advertising  manager 
of  Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
I'cen  given  the  title  of  director  of  advertis- 
ing, and  O.  E.  Mittelsteadt,  for  more  than 
five  years  associated  with  the  advertising 
department,  has  been  made  assistant  di- 
rector of  advertising.  H.  M.  Robins  is 
now  director  of  foreign  sales,  and  J.  J. 
Palmer  becomes  his  assistant. 


National    Association    of    Book 
Publishers 

The  National  Association  of  Book  Pub- 
lishers, which  was  organized  on  July  21, 
has  for  one  of  its  important  aims  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  more  widely  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  books  and  so  creating  a 
larger  book-bujing  and  book-reading  pub- 
lic. For  the  remainder  of  the  current 
year  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  J.  W.  Hilton  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  first  %  ice  president,  John  Alacrae  of 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  second  vice  president, 
C.  C.  Shoemaker  of  the  Penn  Publishing 
Company;  third  vice  president,  J.  E.  Bray 
of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ;  fourth  vice 
president,  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  secretary,  Frank  C.  Dodd 
of  Dodd,  Head  &  Co.;  treasurer,  George 
Palmer  Putnam  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
There  was  also  chosen  a  Board  of  eight 
directors,  representing  as  many  pubhsh- 
ing  houses.  A  week  later  tliere  was  or- 
ganized a  National  Board,  which  has  op- 
ened headquarters  offices  for  the  associa- 
tion at  334  Fifth  avenue,  X'ew  York.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  board  is 
Frederic  G.  Melcher,  editor  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' ll'eekly.  The  National  Board  ex- 
pects to  devise  and  initiate  very  soon  a 
scries  of  efforts  aiming  to  produce  a  wider 
diffusion   of   interest   in   books. 


Joins  San  Francisco  Agency 

Morton  Bachrach,  formerly  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Service  Bureau  of  the  Boston 
Post,  has  joined  the  copy  department  of 
Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff,  San  Francisco. 


Love  Letters  Sell  Stoves 

The  Ruentiss-W'abers  Stove  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.,  in  advertising  its  Auto- 
Kamp-Kook-Kit  in  outdoor  publications 
this  summer  has  used  an  unusual  form  of 
advertisement.  L'nder  the  page  heading 
of  "Lucille's  Letters  to  Larry,"  three  per- 
sonal letters  from  Lucille  to  her  beau  tell 
of  a  delightful  camping  trip,  and,,  cf 
course,  of  how  the  little  stove  worked.  The 
letters  are  accomapnied  bj-  several  snap- 
shots, including  one  of  Lucille,  herself, 
playing  the  role  of  cook.  The  Irwin  L. 
Rosenberg  Co.,  Chicago,  which  places  the 
advertising,  reports  that  the  advertise- 
ment has  "pulled  splendidly." 


Advertising   Literature   Wanted 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  mayor  of 
Buenos  Aires  to  inaugurate  a  municipal 
library  of  books,  maps,  guides,  and  tecii- 
nical  data  relating  to  progressive  cities  of 
the  world  offers  to  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  manufacturers'  associations  of 
American  communities  an  especially  good 
opportunity  to  place  their  advertising  lit- 
erature in  the  proper  hands.  The  purpose 
of  the  library  is  to  have  for  consulting 
purposes  as  much  information  as  possible 
on  municipal  works,  sanitation,  streets 
and  parks,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world. 
Views  of  municipal  works,  parks,  etc.,  are 
also  desired  for  the  archives.  All  books, 
maps,  etc.,  which,  by  the  way,  need  not 
be  in  Spanish,  should  be  sent  to  the  Ar- 
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ehivo  y  Biblioteca  Municipal,  Buenos 
Aires,  or  to  the  Argentine  consuls  in  the 
United  States. 


Certain-teed  Buys  Oilcloth  Firm 

The  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 
has  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
Thomas  Potter  Sons  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  George  M.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  purchasing  company.  The 
deal  involves  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  it 
is  imderstood  that  the  purchase  plan  is  of 
particular  advantage  to  the  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation. 

The  acquired  company  is  a  manufactur- 
er of  well-known  linoleums,  felt  base 
floor  coverings,  oilcloth  and  the  like,  and 
has  been  in  business  since  1837.  William 
Potter,  former  L^nited  States  ambassador 
to  Italy,  will,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Certain-teed  Corporation  and 
Joseph  W.  Wear,  treasurer  of  the  Potter 
Company,  will  be  vice  president  of  the 
Certain-teed  Corporation  in  charge  of 
that  department  of  the  business.  Annual 
sales  of  the  Potter  company  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $6,000,000. 


"Exide"  Sales  $2,918,495 

Gross  sales  of  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company  for  five  months  ended  May 
31,  1920,  were  $2,918,495.  Net  earnings 
from  sales  were  $2,094,081  and  other  in- 
come $205,151.     

Aetna'  Explosives  Net  $1,510,930 

Th&  annual  report  of  the  .\etna  Explo- 
sive Company  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
shows   net   profits,   after   charges,   of  $1,- 

510,930.  

American    Writing   Paper    Sales 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  re- 
ports gross  sales  of  $15,619,684  in  the 
six  months  ended  June  30.  The  net 
balance  before  deduction  of  Federal 
income    taxes    was    $1,421,559. 


Tide  Water  Oil  Business  Grows 

Business  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1920,  was  $10,487,936,  as  compared  with 
$9,062,768  during  the  same  period  in  1919, 
and  $8,818,763  in  1918. 


Sweather  Trade  Raising  Appropriation 

In  a  letter  to  manufacturers  of  knitted 
goods,  S.  S.  Sampliner,  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Campaign  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Association  of  the  Sweater  and 
Knitted  Textile  Industry,  explains  that 
over  $27,000  has  been  pledged  for  the 
work  of  keeping  up  consumer  and  buying 
interest  in  knit  goods.  The  campaign 'will 
not  be  launched  until  $50,000  has  been 
pledged.  The  payment  is  made  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  the 
manufacturers  who  contribute.  The  trade 
is  being  asked  to  cooperate  more  fullv 
with  the  movement. 


New    Yorkers    Pay    More 

_  Government  investigation  shows  New 
Yorkers  are  paying  $18,000,000  more  a 
week  for  living  necessities  than  six 
months  ago,  prices  having  increased 
15  per  cent  between  December  and 
June.  Increase  119  per  cent  from  De- 
cetnber,  1914,  to  June.  1920.  Women's 
clothing  increase  258  per  cent  and  men's 
220  per  cent.  Food  advance  105  per 
cent  and  fuel  and  light  60  per  cent  in 
same  period.  .\11  other  expenses  show 
gain  of  III  per  cent.  At  present  rate 
New  York's  weekly  expenditures  for 
necessities  is  about  $138,000,000. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The    Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our   Mediums 

IRVING  CRUMP 

Managing    Erlitor    of    Roys'    Lift- 
One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  With  the  Leading 
American    Editors   and    Publishers   With   the   Object 
of    Interpreting,    What    They    Mean    to    Advertisers 
By  E.  WALTER  OBSORNE 


WE  RESIST  the  temptatiun 
offered  by  the  facihty  of  the 
phrase  to  call  him  the  man  who 
put  the  life  in  Boys'  Life";  for  the 
liveliness  of  his  charge  antedates 
his  editorial  career.  We  can,  how- 
ever, "without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,"  say  that  he  is  the 
man  who  put  a  good  deal  of  the 
"boy"  in  Boys'  Life. 


Putting  the  "Boy"  in  Boys'  Life 
might  imply  either  that  he  had 
swollen  the  bulk  of  juvenile  con- 
tributions to  his  paper  or  that  he 
had  himself  contributed  to  charg- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  magazine 
with  the  electricity  of  boyhood. 
Irving  Crump,  managing  editor  of 
Bovs'  Life,  interests  us  because  of 


fTHIS  IS  THEBEGIWNINC 

'  OF  ANOTHER  LOT  OF     , 

FISH   $T0RIE^ 


IRVING   CRUMP 


the  success  with  whicii  he  has  done 
the    latter. 

THi:     IDE.M.    bovs'     1;1)1T(3R 

Erum  the  by-slander'>  point  of 
view,  the  ideal  editor  of  a  pubh- 
cation  for  boys  would  be  a  boy — 
a  sort  of  super^boy  who,  with  the 
fresh  mentality  of  youth,  could 
combine  the  executive  ability  of 
the  matured  mind  trained  in  the 
school  of  experience  in  which  the 
lioy,  in  the  boyhood  stage,  is  still 
a  primary  scholar.  Man,  facing 
the  insuperable,  resorts  to  compro- 
mise.     Hence,    Irving    Crump. 

Irving  Crump  is  our  candidate 
for  the  ideal  editor  for  boys — one 
of  our  candidates,  for  there  are 
others  in  the  uncrowded  arena.  At 
thirty-two  he  has  managed,  by 
some  "divine  alchemy,"  to  keep,  or, 
at  least,  to  imderstand,  the  fresh- 
ness of  contact  with  which  the  boy 
in  the  years  in  which  he  subscribes 
to  Boys'  Life  approaches  the 
natural,  the  super-natural  and  the  un- 
iiatural  —  and  approves,  wonders 
and  damns.  At  thirty-two  he  is 
much  the  same  boy  as  the  young- 
ster who  went  fishing  in  the 
streams  around  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
and  read  in  books,  and  confirmed 
along  the  banks  of  running  brooks, 
the  bird-lore  and  animal-lore  upon 
which  he  has  since  built  fascinat- 
ing stories  for  boys  and  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  text  matter  of  his  publication. 

But  the  editorship  of  a  success- 
ful boys'  magazine  demands  other 
attributes  than  an  understanding  of 
boys,  though  that  is  the  first  and 
most  important.  An  editor  is  an 
editor  whatever  his  clientele  and 
must  hold  his  position  b)-  his  execu- 
tive ability.  Irving  Crump  came 
to  the  executive  desk  of  Boys'  Life 
by  way  of  the  newspaper,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  training 
school  for  editors.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  staff  on  the  New  York 
American.  Then  he  went  to  the 
head  of  the  "Edison  Weekly,"  the 
house  magazine  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany. It  is  important  to  stress  this 
fact  for  we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  -there  is  no  better  key  to  a 
man's  breadth  of  understanding 
than  his  ability  to  edit  successfully 
a  house  organ — to  "get  across"  to 
a  diversified  mass  of  employes,  to 
personify  so  abstract  a  thing  as 
"the  organization"  in  a  way  which 
will  promote  loyalty  based  on  other 
things  than  the  pay  envelope.  These 
two  periods  and  a  third— which 
overlaps  the  others — in  which  he 
was  writing  many  stories  for  boys 
and     some     for     grown-ups     form 
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epochs    of    outstanding    significance 
in  the  history  of  Irving  Crump. 

TALKS  "with";  not  "to" 

Having  estabhshed  his  executive 
quahfications,  let  us  return  to  our 
main  thesis  which  is  concerned 
with  the  "boy"  that  he  put  into 
Boys'  Life.  This  is  an  inquiry  not 
without  very  great  interest  in  an 
investigation  which  narrowly  seeks 
to  examine  an  editor's  value  to  his 
advertisers.  An  advertising  med- 
ium must  do  more  than  supply 
space ;  it  must  guarantee  readers ; 
more — it  must  guarantee  an  inti- 
mate reader  interest.  Mow  you 
cannot  get  a  boy  intimateh'  in- 
terested in  any  medium  in  which 
}  ou  talk  "  to  him :  j'ou  must  talk 
zcitli  him.  Irving  Crump,  who  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  advertising  policies  of  his 
magazine,  serves  its  advertisers  by 
his  capacity  to  talk  ivith  and  not 
to  the  boy. 

Boys'  Life  is  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
It  is  essentially  an  out-of-door 
magazine  as  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment is  an  out-of-door  movement. 
Its  editor  is  an  out-of-door  man. 
We  pictured  him  fishing  along  the 
streams  that  descend  the  storied 
Catskills  back  of  Saugerties.  Now, 
we  defy  anyone  to  go  and  look  at 
the  blue  loom  of  the  Catskills 
massed  abo\'e  the  Hudson  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saugerties  —  to 
look,  perhaps,  with  Washington 
Irving's  introduction  to  the  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  mind — and 
declare  that  here  is  not  the  power 
to  develop  in  the  mind  of  a  boy 
a  sense  of  romance  and  an  awe 
of  nature  strong  enough  to  last 
over  far  beyond  the  traditional 
years  of  bojdiood.  With  a  love  of 
nature  developed  against  this  back- 
ground, which  not  so  long  ago 
tempted  the  famous  "Hudson  River 
School"  of  painters  to  attempt  the 
impossible  in  depicting  it — an  at- 
tempt which  today  we  regard  with 
pity  mingled  with  admiration  at 
their  daring — Irving  Crump  com- 
bined an  active  curiosity  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  out-of-door  life. 
So  he  grew  up  to  be  what  we  like 
to  call  an  out-of-door  man.  To- 
day, he  succeeds  in  the  midst  of  an 
editorial  life,  in  inbibing  the  stimu- 
lating spirit  of  the  out-of-door  by 
living  at  Oradell,  N.  J.,  where, 
forty  minutes  away  from  New 
York,  he  says :  "The  chipmunk 
runs  down  the  stone  wall  along 
my  road  to  the  train  every  morn- 
ing, the  rabbits  skip  ofif  my  lawn 
into  the  underbrush  when  nly  ar- 
rival   home    startles    them    at    even- 


ing; the  whip-poor-will  cries 
around  my  back  door;  the  wood- 
pecker drums  reville  to  wake  me 
up  when  I  would  lie  abed  Sunday 
mornings;  the  woodcock  pays  me 
periodical  visits ;  and  I  have  all  the 
feathered  and  furred  life  of  the 
district  as  neighbors  in  the  wood- 
land that  encroaches  upon  my  do- 
main. 

HIS    TRAIL    GUIDES 

Mr.  Crump  came  to  Boys'  Life 
in  April,  1918,  recommended  to  the 
publishers  by  his  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  big-hearted  men  who 
write    for    boys    and    by    his    own 


literary  productions  along  the  same 
lines.  He  came  with,  as  we  have 
done  a  good  deal  more  than  inti- 
mate, a  wide  understanding  of  boys 
and  a  very  few  maxims  for  guid- 
ance. Among  these,  was  a  wise 
admonition,  which  said:  "Say  'do' 
in  talking  to  a  boy;  not  'don't.' 
.Another  bade  him  to  appeal  to  a 
boy  through  his  senses — through 
direct  primary  circuits,  not  through 
the  abstractions  of  moralization  and 
preachment.  Another  said  :  "Teach 
a  boy  to  be  clean,  curious,  and 
sympathetic  in  his  relations  with 
nature  and  he  is  goino-  to  be  clean, 


RUNNING  AHEAD 

THAT  is  what  Paper  did  in  a  recent  investigation ; 
ran  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 

At  our  request  "Advertising  &  Selling"  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  find 
out  just  what  publication  in  this  indiistry  was  con- 
sidered first  by  the  mill  men. 

Of  the  five  leading  questions  that  had  to  do  with 
production  PAPER  leads  its  next  nearest  com- 
petitor by  69  to  44  preferences,  which  is  somewhat 
over  55%. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  of  the  trade  papers  cov- 
ering the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  of  interest 
to  every  advertiser  who  sells  this  steadily  growing 
market. 

A  copy  cheerfully  sent  on  request. 


PAPER 

The  Production  Journal  of  the  Industry. 
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curious,  sympathetic,  and  efficient 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Another  said:  "Stimulate  a 
boy's  healthy  interests  in  life  and 
he  won't  have  time  or  inclination 
for  unhealthy  ones."  Perhaps  there 
were  one  or  two  others,  but  we 
have  cited  enough  to  indicate  what 
they  were :  simple,  elementary, 
straight-forward  and  as  old  as  the 
hills,  yet  new  enough  to  make  them 
appear  novel  when  carried  into  the 
editorial   sanctum. 

Another  maxim  driving  along 
another  angle  bade  the  editor  de- 
vote an  appreciable  amount  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  important 
task  of  developing  the  trained 
writer  of  adult  fiction  in  the  spe- 
cialized art  of  writing  fiction  for 
boys.  It  may  be  said,  not  alto- 
gether as  an  aside,  that  Boys'  Life 
does  not  flinch  from  the  "thriller." 
It  has  no  aspirations  to  ape  the 
much-maligned  and  now  defunct 
"dime  novel"  but  it  has  an  editor 
who  believes  in  clean  red-blooded 
stories  and  believes  that,  rightly 
written,  the  average  boy  will  get 
more  good  out  of  them  than  he 
could,  or  would,  out  of  the  familiar 
innocuous  juvenile  tale  that  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  preacher's  per- 
sonality and  in  which  the  moral 
overshadows    the    story. 

IMPORTANCE    TO     ADVERTISERS 

Irving  Crump  conceives  his  mis- 
sion as  making  boys  curious  and 
keeping  tliem  curious  about  the 
good  things  of  life;  training  them 
to  be  observant  of  nature's  ways 
and  to  observe  nature's  rules;  keep- 
ing them  simple  of  heart  and  active 
of  mind;  but  of  all  the  time  doing 
it  not  as  a  preacher  who  has  heard 
a  call  to  spread  a  dogma  but  as  a 
boy  retailing  casually  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  comrades  the  signs  which 
he  has  found  guide  straight  along 
the  trail.  Tell  the  boy  that  this 
notch  points  to  the  way  around 
the  beaver  pond,  that  that  cairn 
marks  the  spot  where  the  redskin 
camped  and  you  won't  have  to  rha- 
psodize over  the  beauties,  or  the 
dangers  of  the  trail.  He'll  be 
watching  for  them  and  will  learn 
them    for  himself. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
advertising  policy  of  Boys'  Life  is 
consistent  with  this  editorial  policy. 
A  close  watch  is  kept  on  the  com- 
modities advertised  in  the  maga- 
zine's pages  and  on  the  copy  that 
introduces  them  to  its  juvenile  sub- 
scribers. Recently.bearing  in  mind 
the  Scout  law  that  commands  the 
conservation  of  animal  life,  the  pub- 
lishers announced  that  they  would 
thereafter  carry  no   fur  advertising. 
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Certified   Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT      BUREAU      OF      CIRCULATION 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 


AERIAL  AGE  WEEKLY,      New  York 

The  National  Technical,  Enginefring, 
and  Trade  Authority  of  the  aeronautic 
industry.  The  foremost  aeronautical 
magazine  in  America  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, circulation,  and  authoritatiTC  edi- 
torial   contents. 

THE   AMERICAN    ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week    since    1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,      New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL   RECORD, 

New  York 

National  professional  monthly  estab- 
lished 1891.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated   Business    Papers,    Inc. 

AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8.519.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY,     New  York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness   Papers,    Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  advisor  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  tJhe 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  10,000  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers. 
Inc. 

BUILDING  AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE   DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of 
the  dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of 
each  year  are  World  Wide  numbers 
with  over  three  thousand  added  for- 
eign circulation.  Type  page  8^x12^. 
Published  Saturdays — forms  close  Wed- 
nesday preceding.  Member  of  the  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  231  West  39th 
Street,    New    York    City. 

EXPORT  AMER.   INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  N»t. 
Assn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 


THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Srmi  Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  ga> 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gas  i  consuming 
appliances.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A. 
B.  P.  Eastern  office  56  W.  45'1»  St. 
New  York. 
Telephone    Vanderbilt    3695. 

HARDWARE  AGE,        New  York  City 

Iron  Age  Publishing  Company,  230  West 
39th  Street,  New  York  City;  established 
1855;  published  weekly  on  Thursday; 
forms  close  ten  days  preceding;  type 
page,  7x10;  one  time  rate,  $145;  5'  pages 
a  year  $q6;  subscription  price  $3.00; 
charter  member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
The  national  market  report  paper  of 
the  hardware  industry  and  for  65 
years  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware 
merchandising,  anticipating  the  changes, 
recording  the  achievements  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  successes  of  hardware  mer- 
chants from  the  Atlantic  area  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion, as  a  business  service,  by  practically 
every  worth-while  hardware  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  North.  South.  East  and  West. 
as  well  as  their  traveling  salesmen,  re- 
tail clerks,  department  managers,  etc. 
Branch  offices:  Chicago,  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Francisco. 

THE  IRON  AGE,  New  York 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per," estJablished  1855;  published  every 
Thursday ;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  6%  x  11";  one-time  page 
rate,  $108;  52-pages  a  year,  $80;  sub- 
scription price,  $6;  charter  member. 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  _  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
steel  and  other  metal-working  industries. 
Its  ciTculation  is  world-wide  and  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  readers  therein  are  the  ex- 
ecutives charged  with  the  problems  of 
management  involved  in  purchase,  pro- 
duction, costs  and  sales.  Branch  offices 
in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington and  San  Francisco. 
MARINE  ENGINEERING,    New  York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub- 
scribers among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  cortnbined. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

MERCHANTS'  TRADE   JOURNAL, 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16,000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

METAL   WORKER,    PLUMBER   & 
STEAM  FITTER,  New  York 

Established  1874-  Published  weekly. 
Recognized  authority  on  heating, 
plumbing,  roofing  and  sheet  m«tat 
work.  Devoted  particularly  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  buyers  of  materials  in 
the  above  lines — the  combination  shops. 
Market  Report  an  important  feature. 
Member     Associated      Business      Papers, 


MOTOR   AGE, 


Oucago 


The  Weekly  News  and  SerTice  maea- 
zinc  of  the  automotive  trade.  Editor- 
ially, it  sf>ecializes  on  the  maintenance 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor  dealers  who 
make  up  over  50%  of  its  more  than 
of  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  and 
30,000  paid  subscribers.  Member  As- 
"oriated    Business    Papers,    Inc. 

MOTOR  WORLD,  New  York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers.  jobbers  and 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  business.  Net  paid  ciir* 
culation  in  excess  of  22,000  per  week. 
Member     Associated      Business      Papers, 
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Certified  Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT      BUREAU      OF      CIRCULATION 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 


THE    RETAIL   LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising  and  sales  service,  and  il  * 
high  class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business     Papers.     Inc. 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  REPORTER, 
Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  influential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  as 
fourth  in  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919  the  REPORTER  carried  4,000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  Worldwide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask 
for    A.    B.    C.    Report. 

THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

with  which  is  consolidated  THE 
SHOEMAN  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly; circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partrnents  among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  management.  Members 
of  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Business 
Press. 

TEXTILE   WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adver- 
tisers using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tract. Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  One  Time  Page  r«te, 
$100. 


Irving  Crump 

{Continued  front  preceding  page) 
The  advertising  staff  is  anxious  so 
to  apportion  the  space  at  its  com- 
mand so  that  it  may  be  a  comple- 
ment to  the  editorial  space  in  the 
work  of  stimulating  the  boy's  in- 
terest in  lines  of  healthful,  gainful 
activity. 

Irving  Crump  lives,  as  we  have 
said,  out  at  Oradell,  N.  J.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  nine-years-old 
daughter.  There  is  also  a  bo\-  in 
the    family. 

He  is  Irxing  Crump  himself. 


New  Motor  Body   Concern 

Hale  &  Killl.tini  and  the  W'adsworth 
Mainifactiiring  Company  have  merged  mi- 
to  a  new  concern  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Body  Corporation.  Edward  G. 
Budd  will  be  president  of  the  new  com- 
pany, and  voting  control  will  be  vested  in 
trnstees  two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  be 
named  by  the  American  Can  Company, 
which  will  have  a  substantial  interest.  The 
new  capitalization  is  $20,000,000.  Unfilled 
orders  of  the  new  organization  are  report- 
ed to  amonnt  to  approximately  $15,000,- 
000. 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL    STOCKMAN   & 
FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia.  $i.oo 
per  year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in 
the  advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses 
of    a    publication." 

FARMER  AND  BREEDER, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  and  breeders  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory  —  southeastern 
South  Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa, 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwest- 
ern Minnesota.  Circulation  90,000. 
Rate    50    cents    an    agate    line. 


MAGAZINES 


THE    MODERN    PRISCILLA, 

A  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework,  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  A  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  83%  are 
mothers.  Over  90%  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence.     Rate    $4.00   per    line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  COURIER  NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation    this    year. 

THE  BRITISH  WHIG, 

Kingston,   Ontario 

Only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  city  of  25.000. 
April  average  6,424.  City  circulation 
3,950;  country,  2,474.  Carries  many 
exclusive  news  features.  14  to  22 
pages,  something  unique  in  newspaper 
annals,  daily.  Write  for  house  organ, 
"More    Pep." 


A  Correction 

Through  an  error  on  the  part  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  the  line  "New 
York's  Picture  Newspaper"  was  left  out 
of  the  News  advertisement  appearing  on 
the  front  cover  under  date  of  August  14. 
The  advertisement  should  have  read : 

"The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Nczcs, 
'New  York's  Picture  Newspaper,'  now 
exceeds  one-quarter  of  a  million  daily. 
Of  this  08  per  cent  is  in  Greater  New 
^'ork  and  Suburbs." 


Leave  "Eagle"   for  Business 

Two  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eaylc  reportorial  staff.  Joseph  ,\.  Fred- 
erickson  and  Joseph  .-Xppelgate,  Jr.,  left 
ihe  staff  last  week  to  enter  new  business. 
Frederick-son,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  more  than  seven  years,  has 
accepted  a  very  good  and  official  position 
with  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  and  Mr. 
-Vppelgate  is  to  be  associated  with  fic- 
tion writers  connected  with  a  large  New 
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York  Syndicate.  Mr.  Frederickson  wrote 
the  transit  news  for  the  Eagle  and  was  an 
all  around  star  reporter,  as  was  Mr.  Ap- 
pelgate,  who  covered  the  Federal  Build- 
ing for  the  Eagle.  Last  Friday  afternoon 
both  men  were  presented  with  fountain 
pens,  gifts  of  the  staff. 


New   Editor   for   "Geyer's  Stationer" 

Charles  B.  Rosengren  has  been  named 
as  the  new  editor  for  Geyer's  Stationer. 
Mr.  Rosengren  during  the  war  was  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  General  Sup- 
plies  Division. 

Williams,    Handlev-K night   Advertising 
Head 

D.  B.  Williams  has  been  appointed  ad- 
veriising  manager  of  the  Handley-Knight 
.Moicirs  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Stoddard-Dayton 
Co.,  the  American  Motors  Co.,  Mutual 
Motors  Co.  and  Chevrolet  Motors  Co. 


Kip  Heads  Bailey  Organization 

Frank  C.  Kip  has  been  made  general 
manager  of  the  George  D._  Bailey  Co., 
Chicago,  operating  as  a  service  organiza- 
tion for  Shafer  roller  bearings.  Mr.  Kip 
will  have  entire  charge  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising for  his  new  connection. 


Larisey  Heads  N.  B.  Tractor  Sales 

H.  Leon  Larisey  has  joined  the  New 
Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
as  sales  manager  of  the  tractor  division. 
In  the  last  five  years  Larisey  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Smith  Motor  Truck  Cor- 
poration as  sales  manager ;  the  Knicker- 
liocker  Motors,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and 
Poughkeepsie,  as  general  manager;  and 
with  the  Short  Turn  Tractor  Co.  of  Min- 
neapolis as  general  manager.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  directing  a  national  merchan- 
dising campaign  for  the  N.  B.  tractor. 


Fields   Promoted  at  Liberty  Motor 

J.  E.  Fields,  director  of  sales,  advertis- 
ing and  service  for  the  Liberty  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  made  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  compaiiy. 

R.  M.McCormick,  formerly  eastern  dis- 
trict manager  in  charge  of  sales,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position^  of  director  of 
sales,  advertising  and  service.  While  Mr. 
Fields  assumes  new  duties  he  does  not 
give  up  his  interest  or  responsibilities  in 
the  departments  which  he  has  headed. 


Miss  Pilney  in  Educational  Advertising 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Pilney,  formerly  of  the 
!l'u)iiaii's  World,  has  taken  over  the  west- 
ern territory,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, for  the  Educational  Advertising  Co., 
New  York.  This  company  is  introducing 
the    new    plan    of    advertising    in    school 

books.  • 

Arrested  for  False  Advertising 
David  Libel  and  C.  A.  Saelbon,  proprie- 
tors of  a  tailoring  company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  arrested  as  the  result  of  a 
complaint  made  by  T.  Knorr  of  the  San 
Francisco  .\dvertising  Club,  who  charged 
that  the  company  had  used  false  advertis- 
ing. The  objectionable  advertising  had 
been  placed  in  newspapers  and  it  implied 
that  the  company  had  bought  $10,000 
worth  of  woolens  froin  a  manufacturer, 
although  the  quantity  bought  actually 
amounted  to  only  $800. 


The  "Globe's"  Rate 

Contrary  to  printed  announcements, 
which  w-ere  erroneous,  the  new  advertis- 
ing rate  of  the  New  York  Globe,  regard- 
less of  space  and  with  fall  copy,  will  be 
36  cents  a  line. 
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Test  Drug  Campaign  in  New  York 

The  American  Druggist  Syndicate  of 
Nevy  York  is  launching  a  citywidc  test  ad- 
vertising campaign  featuring  its  four  lead- 
ers in  the  dry  field  — Peredixo  vanishing 
cream,  Peredixo  tooth  paste,  A.  D.  S.  milk 
of  magnesia  and  A.  D.  S.  aspirin.  The 
campaign  is  to  be  institutional  in  character 
in  so  far  as  general  efTcct  is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  lively  reader  interest 
will  be  created  by  the  distinctive  selling 
points  of  the  four  products. 


S.   H.  Kress  July   Sales  Increase 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.  report  sales  of  $2,- 
084,524  for  July,  1920,  an  increase  of  $290,- 
«37  over  July  of  last  year.  For  the  si  vcn 
months  of  this  year  total  sales  were  $14,- 
909.721,  a  gain  of  $2,636,323  above  iho 
1919  period. 


Advertises  Free  Oil  for  Shoes 

A  Kansas  general  store  publishes  this 
advertisement: 

"A  pair  of  shoes  needs  lulirication  the 
.same  as  a  Ford  does.  We  have  a  can  if 
'leather  light'  out  in  the  back  room  all 
the  lirne.  We  want  all  our  friends  'o 
come  in  and  oil  their  shoes,  no  matter 
whether  they  .came  from  here  or  some 
other  store.  Regular  attention  to  oiling 
the  shoes  means  longer  shoe  life,  and  we 
want  to  help  our  customers  to  get  all  that 
is  coming  to  them,  especially  now  while 
shoes   are   so   hi.gh." 

"Trucks"  a  New  Magazine 

Trucks,  a  magazine  dealing  with 
motor  truck  transportation,  made  its 
initial  appearance  in  Des  Mo'ues,  Iowa, 
with   the    August    issue.      Cli.Tord    D.F'uv! 
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publisher  of  the  Northtvesicrii  Banker 
and  Undcrwrilcrs  Revinv,  Des  MoiiK>. 
and  Mid-Continent  Banker,  St.  Lotiis. 
heads  the  Motor  Truck  Publishing  Com- 
pany. R.  Fullcrton  Place  is  vice  pres- 
ident. B.  H.  Dawson  is  treasurer  antl 
business  manager.  Ralph  Moorhead  is 
editor. 


Many  Autos  in  New  York  City 

In  New-  York  city  there  are  138,758  au- 
tomobiles, in  Chicago  68,100,  in  Philadel- 
phia 46.782,  in  Detroit  80,000,  in  Los  An- 
geles 63,229.  In  Des  Moines,  la.,  with  a 
population  of  104,052,  there  are  15,000  au- 
tomobiles, itidicating  one  automobile  for 
se\en  persons. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  have  one 
tutti  mobile  for  every  sixteen  persons. 


Spooner   Advanced   with   "Chem. 
and  Met.' 

Cheinual  and  MclaUuryicat  Enyineenng. 
Xew  York  has  appointed  Wm.  B.  Spootier, 
Jr.,  assistant  advertising  representative  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  district. 
Spooner,  who  is  a  chemical  engineer,  w;is 
previously  chief  of  this  publication's  ad- 
vertising ser\ice  staff. 


Universal  Film  Appoints  Hartman 

N.  E.  Hartman,  of  Chicago,  has  beeti 
made  head  of  the  industrial  department  of 
the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mr.  Hartman,  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  for  six  months  immediately  after,  w.is 
in  charge  of  the  Surplus  Property  Bu- 
reau at  Washington. 

National  Publishers  Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Publishers'  Association  was  held 
last  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Waldorf- 
.\storia.  New  York  city.  Addresses  which 
were  made  by  First  -Assistant  Postmaster 
'  lencral  J.  C.  Koons  and  by  William  C. 
Redtield,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
are  reproduced  in  this  issue.  H.  M.  Swet- 
land,  president  of  the  United  Publishers' 
Corporation,  presided  at  the  businss  meet- 
ing and  at  the  luncheoti  which  preceded  it. 


Lincoln  Will  Leave  the  "World  ' 

C.  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  join  the  Smi  and 
.V«t'  Vurk  Herald  in  an  executive  edi- 
torial capacity  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Keats  Speed  is  to  contitiue  as 
tnatiaging  editor  of  the  Munsey  paper. 


Four   New   Accounts   for   Rauh 

The  Richard  S.  Rauh  Company,  Pitts- 
1  urg,  has  just  secured  the  following  ac- 
coutits:  The  Jennings  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Omac  car- 
buretors; the  Peerless  Food  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Roscoe,  Pa.,  manufacttirers  of 
branded  vinegars  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts; the  Kleber  Trunk  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  "Steelcge"  trunks, 
atid  Lilierty  Refining  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
refiners  of  gold  and  silver. 


Popini    With    Charles     Daniel     Frey 

Alexander  Popini,  who  is  known  nation- 
ally among  magazine  readers  and  adver- 
tisers, has  joined  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey 
Company's  staff  of  illustrators. 


AnvERTisit^G  &  Selling 

Meulendyke  Joins  Dorland  Agency 

S.  L.  Meulendyke,  formerly  with  the 
Green  Bonk  magazine,  has  become  office 
manager  for  the  Dorland  Agency,  Njw 
York. 

Bearings  Sales  Manager  Promoted 

Dana  H.  Torrey,  sales  matiager  of  tbe 
Bearings  Service  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  been  elected  secretary  atid  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Torrey  is  succeeded 
as  sales  head  by  W.  J.  Onge,  formerly 
with  the  Wire  Wheel  Corporation. 

Einson   Litho  Increases  Western  Staff 

Einson  Litho,  Inc.,  has  appointed  Leo 
Einsoti,  recently  in  charge  of  sales  and 
promotion  iti  the  New  York  office,  to  join 
C  M.  Veazey,  manager  in  Chicago,  where 
he  will  expand  the  present  force  and  or- 
ganize a  complete  service  for  the  firm's 
western  customers. 


Advertising  Woman  Dies  Suddenly 

Frances  M.  Stcphan,  secretary  of  the 
Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co.,  Chicago,  manufactur- 
ers of  bearings,  died  suddeidy  last  week  at 
Excelsior  Spring,  Mo.  Miss  Stephan  bad 
beeti  tictive  in  advertisitig  and  sales  protno- 
liim   work   lor  her  company. 


Austin  Healy  with  Kobbe 

.\ustin  Heal\-  has  liccome  associated 
with  Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  2M 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  Healy  has 
been  associated  with  several  agencies, 
among  which  are  N.  W.  .Vyer  &  Soti  and 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 


Wholesale  Coal  Dealers  Advertise 

To  explain  their  position,  its  functions 
and  imjiortance  in  the  iiultistry,  whole- 
sale dealers  of  soft  coal  are  now  employ- 
itig  advertising  space  in  .\'ew  York  news- 
papers. 

Cook  Publications  Increase  Commission 

The  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.  lias 
increased  advertising  agency  commissions 
to  15  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count oti  the  Boys'  World,  Girls'  Coin- 
l^anion,  Young  Pcoflc's  Weekly  and  the 
Ne-cv  Century  Teachers'  Monthly,  effccti\e 
with  the  October,   1920,  issues. 


Hopkins  Succeeds  Allured 

E.  G.  Hopkins,  promotion  manager  of 
Confectionery  Merchandizing,  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  position  of  adver- 
tising manager,  succeeding  Earl  R.  Al- 
lured. 


Van   Wyck  Made   Mitchell   Advertising 
Head 

H.  L  Van  Wyck  has  joined  the  Mitchell 
Motors  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  in  the 
capacity  of  advertising  manager.  G.  L. 
Moskovics,  formerly  held  that  position. 

"Farm  Journal"  Adds  Belcher 

H.  D.  Belcher,  recently  with  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  joined  the  Farm 
Journal's  western  office.  Previous  to  the 
war,  Mr.  Belcher  was  a  practicing  archi- 
tect in  Kansas  City,  and  previously  was 
with  building  material  manufacturers  in 
charge  of  their  sales  departments. 
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"Dog  Days"  ---  "Days  When  I  Work  'Like  a  Dog'" 


Dos;  Days — a  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  variouslv  placed  between  the  early 
part  of  Tulv  and  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
lember;  "caiiiciilar  days— so-called  because 
reckoned  in  ancient  limes  from  the  helia- 
cal rising  of  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius).  Pop- 
ularly, the  sultry,  close  part  of  summer, 
wlieii  dogs  arc  supposed  to  be  specially 
liable  to  go  mad. 

That's  how  Noah  Webster  defines 
Dog  Davs  ;  but  the  young  advertising 
solicitor  of  a  well-known  trade  pa- 
i)er  whom  I  meet  at  lunch  in  my  fa- 
vorite cafeteria  every  day  had  anoth- 
er definition  for  them. 

"They're  the  days  when  I  work 
'like  a  dog,'  "  he  said. 

"They're  the  da\s  when  I  make 
hay  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not. 
You  can  talk  to  me  all  you  want 
about  'the  tonic  effect  of  good,  brisk, 
snappy  weather,'  but  not  for  me. 
Give  me  the  hot,  close,  sultry  days 
when  a  man  who  has  to  stick  to  his 
desk  sticks  to  his  chair,  too;  when 
his  clothes  stick  to  him,  ideas  stick 
just  outside  his  mind,  and  the  great- 
est stickler  for  the  well-known  'sti'ict 
concentration  anti  fixed  application 
to  the  work  in  hand'  theory  finds  his 
principles  wilted  and  chucks  thetn 
out  of  the  window. 

"These  are  the  days  when  I  can 
reallv  'get  to'  my  prospect  with  my 
proposition.  Oh,  of  course,  I  can  al- 
ways talk  to  my  inan  'whether  the 
weather  or  not.'  He'll  'see'  me,  he 
sends  out  word — and  he  does  see  me, 
sees  me  'out  of  courtesy'  and  makes 
his  'courtes_\'  so  painfully  patent  that 
I  feel  like  an  intruder  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  convinced  I  am  that  he 
ought  to  see  me  for  the  sake  of  his 
business.  Consequently,  I  hurr\ 
through  my  errand — out  of  courtesy 
— don't  convince  him  of  anything, 
and  hurry  out  with  my  prospect  de- 
cidedly unsold  and  my  temper  decid- 
edly unsettled.  The  atmosphere  has 
been,  as  you  would  say,  unfavorable. 
This  happens  often  enough  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 

"But  the  Dog  Days— ah,  the  Dog 
Days!  I  find  my  man  tired  before 
the  day's  work  has  begun;  swelter- 
ing, bored,  disgusted.  He  can't  get 
away  from  his  desk.  He's  got  to  stick 
—and  stick.  But  he  can  let  me  in- 
He  does  let  me  in  and  welcomes  the 
break  in  what  he's  beginning  to  call 
'the  damned  routine'  with  open  arms. 
He  listens  as  long  as  I  want  to  talk ; 
in  fact,  he  makes  it  difficult  for  me 
to  get  away  courteously. 

"Of  course,  the  Dog  Days  atmos- 
phere presents  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems. Friend  .Stick-to-the-Desk-and- 
Stuck-to-the-Chair  is  apt  to  be  disin- 
clined to  stick  to  the  proposition  in 


hand,  which  is  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  advertising  in  our  pa- 
per. His  talk,  with  his  thoughts,  will 
wander  oft'  to  golf  and  what  the  fish- 
ing must  be  like  these  days.  Again, 
he  may  be  difficult  to  rouse  to  the 
point  of  making  a  decision.  But  what 
if  I  don't  get  decisions — contracts 
signed  on  the  dotted  line?  I  do  get 
aciptainted  with  my  prospect.  I  dn 
get  him  acquainted  with  my  paper.  I 
do  get  the  time  to  'put  across'  all 
those  telling  arguments  that  I  have 
on  tap  to  convince  him  that  he  ought 
to  come  into  our  space.  I  can  get  a 
decision  out  of  him  quickly  enough  in 
the  days  coming  when  he  will  see 
nie  'out  of  courtesy,'  and  on  which 
I'll  never  get  a  chance  to  tell  him  a 
tenth  of  the  reasons  why  the  decision 
ought  to  be  favorable.  I'm  doing 
the  important  job  now — the  real  sell- 
ing work. 

"Of  course,  I'm  getting  contracts 
now,  too.  My  proposition's  too 
good  to  miss  fire  many  times  given 
the  chance  to  'shoot'  it  that  the  Dog 
Days  do  give.  But  what  I'm  most 
concerned  with  is  the  thing  they  sing 
about  in  the  old  hymn :  something 
about  'laying  up  riches  for  the  days 
to  come.'  Say,  pass  the  horse  radish 
over  this  way,  will  you?" 

I  didn't  tell  him  that  the  old  hymn 
dealt  with  riches  in  the  ivorld  to 
come.  I  was  too  busy  thinking  over 
the  implications  of  his  revised  defini- 
tion of  the  Dog  Days.  "A  period  of 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  etc.,  etc.," 
Noah  Webster  declares,  but  he's  too 
prosy-  "The  days  when  I  work  like 
a  dog,"  mv  "mess  partner"  had  said. 
"The  days  of  'nothing  doing,'  when  I 
lay  off,"  every  other  salesmen  I  had 
ever  questioned  had  answered. 

I  believe  I  know  which  definition 
T  should  act  on  if  I  were  a  salesman. 


year  ago,  going  to  the  Western  office.  In 
his  new  capacity  he  will  divide  his  time 
between  the  New  York  and  Chicago  of- 
fices. 


F 


That  Record  Radium  Sale 

The  recent  phenomenal  $225,000  sale  of 
radium  to  the  Slate  of  New  York  was 
made  liy  the  Radio  Chemical  Company  01 
New  York  city,  it  has  been  disclosed.  The 
Radio  Chemical  Company  is  affiliated  with 
the  Radium  Luminous  Materials  Com- 
pany, owners  of  the  nationally  advertised 
product   known    as   "Undark." 


Baker  Gets  Skirt   Account 

William  Henry  Baker,  successor  to  the 
I-iogcrs  Company,  Cleveland,  has  acquired 
the  account  of  the  Bloomfield  Company, 
Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  skirts.  Trade 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


"Clothier  and  Furnisher''  Appoints 
Condict 

H.  N.  Condict,  lately  eastern  manager 
for  the  National  Bui'der,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  for  the 
Clothier  and  Furnisher  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Condict  will  begin  his  new  work  Sept.  I. 


Scientific    Buying    of    Printing 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  "Scientific 
Purchasing  of  Printed  Matter"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Purchasiny  Agent  about  a 
year  ago  has  been  issued  in  booklet  form 
by  the  Russell  A.  Pettengill  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago. 


R.   Barnard   Becomes  National   Ad- 
vertising  Manager   of   Street 
RailSvays  Co. 

The  Street  Railways  Advertising  Coiii- 
pany  has  advanced  F.  R.  Barnard,  its 
Western  advertising  manager,  to  the  po- 
sition of  national  advertising  rnanager. 

Mr.  Barnard  began  his  service  in  na- 
tional advertising,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with 
the  Butterick  Trio,  as  assistant  to  the  ad- 
vertising manager.  He  held  this  position 
for  five  years.  From  1006  to  101 5  he  was 
in  the  sales  department  of  the  Street  Rail- 
ways .Advertising  Company,  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  period,  was  Eastern 
advertising  manager. 

Then  came  four  years  in  other  connec- 
tions, three  of  which  he  spent  as  vice 
president  of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Company, 
and  the  fourth,  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Barnard  rejoined  the  Street  Rail- 
ways .Advertising  Company  a  little  over  a 


American  Tobacco  Sales 

.\s  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  the  vohiiue  of  Imsiness  of  the  .Amer- 
iican  Tobacco  Company  from  the  first  of 
the  present  year  to  July  i  increased  $12,.- 
500,000,  or  more  than  20  per  cent. 


Store  Sales  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  store  sales  for 
July  were  $1,860,264,  as  against  $1,470,- 
962  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Busi- 
ness for  the  year  to  date  amounts  to  $11,- 
796,699,  as  against  $9,099,315,  this  marking 
an  increase  of  29.64  per  cent,  while  the 
monthly  gain  is  at  the  rate  of  28.93  per 
cent. 


Telephone  Income  Increases 

Operating  income  of  sc\enty  telephone 
companies  for  the  three  months  ending 
with  March,  1920,  amounted  to  $22,600,- 
507,  an  increase  of  $4,803,763  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1919. 


Willys  Company  to  Expand 

The  Curtiss  airplane  plant  at  Buffalo, 
which  suspended  operations  and  moved  its 
erinipment  to  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Willys  automobile  inter- 
ests shortly  for  the  maiuifacture  of  mo- 
tors and  storage  batteries. 


American  Cyanamid   Sales   Rise 

Net  sales  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
were  $8,584,085,  compared  with  $6,205,385 
in  1919.  Sales  in  the  present  report  in- 
cludes sales  of  the  Amalgamated  Phos- 
phate Company.  Net  income,  after 
charges  and  Federal  taxes,  amounted  to 
$1,525,877  as  against  $1,048,751  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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Trying"  to  "Run  a   Sealskin  Government  on   a   Muskrat   Outlay" 
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Miss  Blanche  G.  Schwartz,  of  \\orld's  Products  Research  Com- 
pany, believes  foreign  trade  work  suited  to  business  women. 

A  New  Order  in  Sales  Conferences F.   J.   Blaschke     7,2 

A  reversal  of  the  usual  program  of  sales  conventions  puts  new  life 
into  the  selling  force. 

Irving  Crump,  Managing  Editor  of  Boys'  Life,.£.  Walter  Osborne    34 
An  informal  visit  with  the  man  who  has  found  building  a  juvenile 
publication   contains   man-size  enjoyment. 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


September  14-16 — Annual  Convention, 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sept.  20-25 — Si.xth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

Sept.  20-30 — Annual  Convention  Bakerj- 
and  Confectionary  International  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  22-24 — Annual  convention,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Association,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

September     27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 

National   Association    of  Advertising 

Specialty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Qiicago. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


October  ll-i.'! — .'\nnual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
-Agents,  Chicago. 

October  11-14 — .Annual  Convention,  Ni- 
tional  Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13^15 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City.  N.  -T. 

October  15 — .\nnual  convention.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,   Chicago,   III. 

October  18-22  —  Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Clearance   Sales  Stimulate 
Trade 

.*>(  asDiialilc  weather  and  clearance  sak-s, 
stimulated  many  lines  oof  retail  trade  in 
llie  Second  Federal  Reserve  District  dur- 
ing Jiuie.  says  the  Federal  Reserve  Agent 
in  his  monthly  review  of  business  condi- 
tions. Purchases  by  individuals  for  their 
vacation  needs  and  by  summer  tourists 
in  New  York  city  have  been  large.  Fig- 
ures compiled  for  department  stores  in 
this  district  show  the  value  of  sales  in 
New  York  city  25  per  cent  higher,  and  in 
oilier  cities  35  per  cent  higher,  than  June 
of  a  year  ago. 

But  buying  of  the  higher-priced  mer- 
oliandisc  has  fallen  off  during  the  month, 
and  conser\atism  has  been  the  rule.  The 
public  has  benefited  by  sales  of  shoes  and 
clothing  at  prices  often  below  replacement 
cost  because  retail  stocks  were  larger  than 
stores  could  afford  to  carry.  A  competent 
authority  estimates  the  average  reduction 
ill  the  price  of  clothing  since  April  i  to  lie 
about  33  per  cent. 

There  have  been  reductions  in  the  man- 
ufacturers' prices  of  ginghams,  which  may 
be  passed  on  to  the  retail  consumer.  But 
the  run  of  wholesale  prices  in  other  lines, 
as  in  knit  underwear  and  other  knit  goods, 
and  retail  prices  of  high-grade  furniture, 
musical  instruments,  and  electrical  spe- 
cialties, has  been  fairly  steady.  Retailers 
are  bu\ing  cautiously  and  with  a  view  to 
securing  only  articles  of  a  staple  nature. 
They  have  reduced  their  stocks  materially 
since  the  high  levels  of  March,  but  show 
now  a  disposition  to  increase  their  out- 
standing orders  to  meet  future  needs. 


Woolworth  .luly  Sales  Gain  .30  Per  Cent 

Sales  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  for 
the  month  of  July  broke  all  records  for 
that  month  since  the  formation  of  ithe 
company  and  ha\e  been  exceeded  this  year 
('Illy  by  May  sales.  Business  last  month 
increased  about  30%  over  July,  1919. 

Sales  for  July,  1920,  w^ere  $11,282,810,  a 
$2,565,017  gain  over  that  month  last  year, 
and  for  the  first  seven  months,  $71,677,419 
was  the  sales  total,  an  lincrease  of  $11,- 
900,548  in  the  figure  for  that  period  in 
1919- 

With  business  continuing  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  turn- 
over for  1920  wiill  equal  if  not  exceed 
the  $140,000,000  mark  fixed  by  some  peo- 
ple as  the  total  for  this  year  as  the  seven 
months'  figures  can  usually  be  gauged  as 
representing  one-half  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness. Sales  in  1919  were  slightly  less  than 
$120,000,000. 

W'itli  sales  of  the  volume  reported  for 
July,  Woolworth  has  had  five  consecutive 
mnnths  this  year  in  which  its  volume  of 
Iiusincss  has  exceeded  the  $10,000,000 
mark.  This  indicates  the  expansion  that 
has  occurred  in  the  business  inasmuch  as 
there  were  but  three  such  months  in  all 
of  1919,  two  in  1918,  and  onlv  one  in 
1917. 


Motor  Car  Sales  Falling  Off 

A  canvass  of  some  of  the  principal  m^i- 
tor  car  sales  agencies  in  New  York  and 
reports  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Lan- 
sing and  other  automobile  centers,  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  a  noticealile  let 
up  in  the  demand  for  both  low-priced  and 
expensive  automobiles  during  the  past  two 
months.  In  most  cases  this  is  attributed 
to  the  season,  July  and  August  usually  be- 
ing the  slowest  months  of  the  year. 


AGAIN! 


'How  about  In  the  June  Metropolitan,  H.  J.  Whigham 

the  Stymie  "        urged: 

"Pass  a  rule  that  when  both  play- 
ers are  on  the  putting  green,  the 
player  may  always  give  his  op- 
ponent his  next  putt  and  remove 
his  ball  from  the  green." 

Stymie  The  St.  Andrews  Committee  recommends 

Rule  (in  August)  that  if  an  opponent  lay  you 

a  stymie,  you  may  concede  him  the  putt 
and  remove  his  ball;  with  the  proviso  that 
if  you  lay  yourself  the  stymie  you  must 
take  the  consequences. 

Beiu"-  right         "^^"^^^  ^^  another  example  of  the  Metropoli- 
aheacl  of  tan's  faculty  for  "being  right  ahead  of 

^Ijj^q  time"    on    every   issue    it  touches.     This 

faculty  was  the  real  reason  why  Roosevelt 
joined  the  Metropolitan  when  he  could 
have  written  his  own  contract  with  any 
publication  in  the  United  States. 

Wins  the  It  is  this  faculty  for  clear  judgment  which 

reader's  has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  the 

confidence  active  American  citizen. 

He  has  confidence  in  the  Metropolitan's 
opinions.  He  will  have  confidence  in  your 
opinions  and  your  product  when  adver- 
tised in  the 


Metropolitan 


Last  advertising  forms  for  the    November   issue    close   September    10th 


.^licUbrarV.        o 


V<an»»« 


c\^y- 


Do  you  Jmoii^  M^Jjat  it  is  —  and  do  you  need  to  hioW? 


on's  Blood" 


THE   LARGEST  ENGRAVING 

House  m  America,  its  jjrcat  volunu-  of 
business  permits  the  installatif)n  of  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  and  tfie  naainte- 
nance  of  a  irreat  force  of  the  most  expert 
men. 

TWIN  PLANTS -one  uptown,  the  other 
downtown — work  day  and  night,  assuring 
real  speed,  when  a  job  is  wanted   quick ! 

A  System,  the  development  of  1  7  years 
of  progress,  guarantees  the  same  careful 
attention  to  small  orders  as  to  large  ones. 

CALL  A   STERLING  REPRESEN- 

TA  TIVE,  when  you  ha\e  a  hard  job  and 
learn  the  meaning  of      Sterling  Results. " 


"DrauuHs  Blood  is  a  red  powder,  made  from  the 
saf  of  a  tree  found  only  in  China,  dusted  over 
the  plate  about  to  be  et'ehed  to  prevent  "under- 
eutting." 


IME  was  when  an  advertisincr 
man  was  required  to  have  a  wide 
knowledtre  of  the  wcc/nniics  of 
pruitmcT  and  eno;ravino;. 

Today  the  development  of  adver- 
1 1  s  1  n or  as  SCI e n  ti fi c  s e  1 1  i  n  o;  has 
brought  forth  the  man  who  knows 
tNcirkcts  and  merchandising. 

This  man  demands  of  his  encrraver 
a  standard,  rehable,  and  progres- 
sive service  that  assures  not  merely 
the  swift  and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  drawings,  but  an  authori- 
tative craftsmanship  that  cT.n  be 
depended  upon  to  know  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  to  do  it  with  the 
utmost  technical  skill. 

THE  STERLING  ENGRAV- 
ING COMPANY  renders  such 
service — 


PROCESS    COLOR  — BLACK    AND    WHITE— BEN    DAY— LINE 
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AdvertisinJ^ 
^  Sellin 


"t)lio  Ubr, 
Kansas  City,  Mo 
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i  COLOR  ^^ 

&  ADVERTISERS 


Four  at 
$35,100  each 

Four  at 
$15,600  each 


V 


ior  IS  double  pagii^fircads  in  ./  cc/.t? 
ill  flic  tabloid  fiction  .u-clioii  of  T/k 
Chicago  Tribune.  •^,< 


for  IS  inside  back  covers  in  2  color: 
in  the  tabloid  fiction  section  of  Tin 
Chicago  Tribune. 


This  assures  each  advertiser  one-half  or 
one-fourth  of  the  advertising  space  in  a 
preferred  section  of  this  great  Sunday 
newspaper. 

It  assures  the  distribution  of  his  message 
in  highly  attractive  form  to  more  than 
700,000  homes  every  fourth  Sunday  for 
a  year. 

It  is  a  superlative  medium  for  concen- 
trated advertising  to  the  most  desirable 
market  in  the  world— for  the  five  states 
of  The  Chicago  Territory  have  one-fifth 
of  the  wealth  of  this  nation  and  double 
the  population  of  all  Canada. 

jlhTHE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPEff^^ 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

406  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


mm 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


THE  only  work  that  instantly  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 

Aims  to  list  all  manufacturers  irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription  patronage 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 
TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


"^  A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Published  once  a  year.  Used  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  import- 
ant  concerns    in    all    lines   thousands   of 

times  each  day  by  Purchasing  Agents,  Foremen,  Superintendents  and  others  having  to 

do  with  ordering  or  specifying. 

Circulation  80<;f  Domestic — 20%  Foreign.     Its  Circulation  is  99%  paid 

Ir  is  used  by  them  for  locating  sources  of  supply  as  instinctively  as  the  clock  is 
consulted  for  the  time  of  day.  Descriptive  and  other  advertising  matter  there- 
in automatically  comes  to  the  attention  of  buyers  at  the  important  moment  when 
they  are  interested. 

Costs  for  one  issue — Lasts  a  year  or  more 

Numerous  tests  with  "Keyed"  addresses,  etc., 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
APPROPRIATE  advertising  matter  in  one 
issue  of  Thomas' Register  averages  throughout 
the  year  as  great  and  as  continuous  returns  as 
the  same  space  run  every  issue  for  a  year  in 
weekly  or  monthly  publications. 

5980  Advertisements — 2315  Advertisers 


THOMAS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

129  LAFAYETTE   STREET,  NEW   YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO— 20  W.  Jackson  Blvi  BOSTON— Allston  Square        SAN  FRANCISCO— 433  California  St.       TORONTO— 91  Constance  St. 

OVERSEAS  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES:  London,  Paris.  Amsterdam,  Kristiania,  Madrid,  Genoa,  Calcutta,  Sydney,  Soerabaia,  Singa- 
pore, Manila,  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Honolulu,  Saigon,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  San 
Juan,    Mexico    City. 
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Because: - 


Large  Circulation 

Concentrated   In  The  City 

Proper- Your  Profitable  Market 

Suburban  New  Orleans  is  too  limited  and 
scattered  to  cover  economically. 

Advertise  in  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
center  your  efforts  on  the  city  itself.    Ex- 
cellent  opportunities  for  distribution   of 
any  product.     People  responsive  to 
advertising.     High  per  capita  pur- 
chasing power. 


WRJTE 


AbvERTiriNS  /  Director. 


TOR   ' 


Want  More  Information? 
We'll  Gladly    Furnish  It. 


Issued   weekly. 
1870.     Price,    151 
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Entered  as   second-class  matter      October  7,    1918,  at   the  Post   Office  at  New  York.  N.Y,   under  act 
the  copy;   $3   the  year.     Advertising  &  Selling  Co.,   Inc.,  471   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City 
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The  Standard  Group 

for 

The  Standard  Market 

Agriculture  is  the  only  self-sustaining  industry. 

Agriculture  is  essential  to,  but  independent  of 
city  life. 

Agricultural  wealth  exceeds  that  of  all  other  in- 
dustries combined. 

Agricultural  income  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  industry. 

Agriculture  has  created  most  of  the  129,000  towns 
of  3,000  and  under. 

In  these  towns,  or  upon  farms,  reside  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Standard  Group  of  quality  farm  papers,  edited 
by  fifteen  separate  editorial  staffs,  located  at  im- 
portant points  throughout  the  country,  goes  52 
times  a  year  to  1,150,000  farm  homes — or  one  out 
of  every  two  better-than-average  farm  homes. 

Sell  a   Standard  Farmer  and 
you  will  sell  his  neighbors  too. 

The  Standard  Farm  Weeklies 

The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Established     1848  Established     1870 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  The  Farmer   St   Paul 

„  ^  ,  ,.  ,     J         °  Established    1802 

Established     1877 

Hoard's  Dairyman 
Prairie  Fanner,  Chicago  Established  1870 

Established  :84.  rj,j^g  Nebraska  Fai-mer 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Established     1859 


Established  1880  The   Progressivc   Farmer 

Established    1886 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Memphis,  Dallas 

Established    1881  Biiiningham,    Raleigh 

Wallaces'  Farmer  The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established     1895  Established    1843 

Western    Representatives  Eastern    Representatives 

Standard    Farm    Pafkrs,    Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Conway     Building.     Chicago  381    Fourth    Ave.,    New   York    City 

All    Standard    Farm  Papers   are    members    of    the  A.    B.    C. 
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Has  Selling  Power  Gone  Out  of  Style? 

Cultured   Advertisin<>    Seems   to   Have   Divorced   the   Old- 

Fashioned  Merchandising  Load ;  Let's  Reverse  the  Situation 

By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 


FANCY  Babe  Ruth's  coming  to 
bat  with  a  whisk-broom  in  his 
fist !  Or  Tom  Lipton  trying  to  lift 
the  cup  with  a  canoe  !  Or  Joe  Loomis 
appearing  on  the  Olympic  track  in 
Antwerp  in  a  wheel  chair! 

If  you  can't,  let  your  imagination 
turn  in  another  direction,  then — get- 
ting back  to  work,  let  us  assume  that 
a  national  advertiser  has  hit  on  a 
brand  new  idea.     Briefly,  it  is  this: 

The  old  fashioned  salesman,  the 
"drummer"  of  the  old  school,  was  a 
more  or  less  unscientific  man  who 
took  orders  and  very  often  bull- 
dozed or  short-haired  or  otherwise 
enticed  a  customer  to  buy  something 
he  really  hadn't  intended  to  buy.  In 
other  words,  he  enjoyed  that  more  or 
less  vulgar  pastime  known  as  "sell- 
ing." And,  in  his  ignorance,  gave  di- 
rect evidence  to  hundreds  of  business 
men  all  over  the  country  that  his  own 
house  was  not  oversold.  Think  of  it ! 
Publicly  advertising  the  fact  that  new 
orders  were  acceptable ! 

AND  WHAT  OF  ORDERS  NOW  ? 

Times  have  changed,  though.  This 
advertiser  with  the  brand  new  idea 
has  changed  them.  His  salesmen 
aren't  in  that  old-time  class  at  all. 
Instead  of  peddling  their  wares  from 
door  to  door,  they  flit  hither,  thither 
and  yon,  making  it  quite  plain  to 
these  middle-class  merchants  that 
crass  commercialism  is  far  beneath 
them. 

Instead  of  an  order  book,  a  sample 
case  and  a  line  of  sales  talk,  they 
have  been  equipped  with :  a  book  re- 
view, mailed  from  the  home  office 
once  a  month ;  a  loose-leaf  volume 
containing  the  best  dramatic  criti- 
cism of  the  month;  the  batting, 
fielding  and  pitching  averages  of 
both  major  leagues,  with  a  daily 
chart  showing  the  next  day's  stand- 


What's  It  For? 

/SN'T  it  time,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of 
Advertising  &  Selling,  a  week  or  so 
ago,  "to  get  back  to  selling,  in  our  ad- 
vertising copy  f  If  advertising  isn't  to  sell 
our  goods,  what  is  it  for?  What  is  the 
excuse  for  the  employment  of  such  large 
sums  for  advertising,  if  it  doesn't  sell?" 
Well,  perhaps  all  advertising  sells, 
some.  We  like  to  believe  so.  But  there 
is  such  d  thing  as  getting  maximum  re- 
turns even  from  so  intangible  an  effort 
as    advertising. 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying  article, 
a  former  Associate  Editor  of  advertis- 
ing &  Selling,  and  now  on  the  contribut- 
ing staff,  has  some  cases  in  point  and 
some  worth  zohile  advice  to  give. 

The  Editor. 


ing  "if  they  win,  lose  or  split  even." 
These  representatives  don't  at- 
tempt to  sell  goods.  Ugh !  Their 
mission  is  to  educate,  interest  and 
amuse  the  trade,  thus  earning  for 
their  house  the  good  will  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  who,  even  though 
they  buy  from  the  competitor's 
salesmen,  enjoy  the  visits  of  this 
advertiser's   entertainers. 

But  enough  of  this  hypothetical 
stuff.  Outlined  as  I  have  outlined 
it  above,  it  is  a  little  hypothetical. 
But  in  every-day  life  it's  closer  to 
the  truth  than  it  is  to  a  legend. 
The  points  of  difference  are  minor: 
instead  of  one  advertiser,  the  num- 
ber is  several  thousand.  And,  in- 
stead of  human  salesmen,  the  rep- 
resentatives are  printed  salesmen. 
Otherwise,  the  story  is  true. 

THE    selling    LOAD    SHUNTED 

Modern  advertising  seems  to  have 
divorced  the  old-time  merchandis- 
ing load.  Modern  advertising 
seems  to  have  ditched  the  interesting 
fact   that  this   tire   will   travel   6,000 

[3] 


miles  for  the  interesting  fact  that 
in  Egypt  camels  go  for  seven  days 
without  a  swig.  Soap  sellers  now 
feature  fairies,  cupids  and  mer- 
maids ;  automobile  sellers  feature 
attractive  gardens,  statuary  and 
window  curtains ;  varnish  sellers 
specialize  in  panorama  camera 
views ;  cigarette  sellers  are  corner- 
ing the  maple-sugar  market ;  and  so 
they  go. 

The  average  advertisement  of  to- 
day, minus  company  names,  and 
such  identifying  marks,  would  make 
dandy  stuff  for  the  newspaper 
syndicates  to  run  on  women's 
pages.  Most  of  the  motor  car  in- 
sertions could  be  run  in  House  & 
Garden;  the  tire  advertisements 
would  tit  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic. Pick  any  tailor's  copy  and 
Vanity  Fair  could  use  it  as  an  edi- 
torial cut — "Squadron  A  wins  its 
first  polo  match." 

Because  today's  advertisers  seem 
to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing Art,  Typography,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, English  Literature,  Famous 
People — eveiythiiig  except  their 
product.  Not  that  I'm  against  the 
use  of  the  best  possible  lay-out,  the 
handsomest  possible  illustration, 
and  the  neatest  reading  copy.  Far 
from  it. 

I  simply  rise  to  kick  because  in 
the  eiifort  to  be  exclusive  or  dif- 
ferent or  whatnot,  advertising  men 
have  too  often  shelved  the  selling 
idea.  The  little  dotted  line  is  becom- 
ing extinct ;  the  coupon  that  should  be 
sent  today  isn't  being  sent.  But 
more :  many  of  our  "best"  adver- 
tisements do  not  bear  even  the 
semblance  of  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son why  one  should  feel  more  cor- 
dial to  any  particular  product  after 
reading  than   before. 

We  must  be  months  oversold  on 
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l]u- lo>i-pr,ccJ  l\,„J, 


The    percentag-     _.     - 
"copy"     is    wry    high 


if  selling  efficiency  of  thi: 
.ligh  and  returns  pnive  ir- 
good  quality 


Brass  Tacks.  So  we  are  all  sub- 
stituting  Round    Numbers. 

Granted  that  the  aiKertising  oi 
yesterday  re(iuired  a  dasli  of  in- 
terest. That  can  he  done  while 
the  sales  talk  is  being  put  over. 
You've  all  seen  the  O'Sullivan  coi>y 
which  delves  into  the  criminal  his- 
tory of  China:  "Years  ago  the\ 
killed  with  light  taps  of  a  bamboo 
rod."  That's  interesting.  Yet  even 
in  a  car-card  they  have  gotten  an 
ingenious  sales  idea  in  that  thought 
— if  light  taps  of  a  rod  will  kill, 
what  will  heavy  thuds  of  leather 
heels   do  ? 

For  round  numbers,  of  course, 
we  a!\va\s  pick  on  the  motor  car 
men,  for  they  are  the  chief  of- 
fenders. Yet  witness  the  Franklin 
stufif:  "20  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline;  12,500  miles  to  the  set 
of  tires ;  50  per  cent  slower  yearly 
depreciation." 

.\RTISTIC   BOAT    NOT    "SEl.l.l  .\C," 

Although  they  appear  to  be  in 
the  minority  now,  there  are  plenty 
of  others  who  still  deign  to  sell 
something  in  their  ads.  Without 
mentioning  names,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  know  of  an  excellent  sam- 
ple of  the  modern  shift  from  print- 
ed salesmanship  to  pure  art — and 
back.  The  advertising  manager  of 
a  national  advertiser  went  to  war. 
His  successor  was  a  woman  who 
was  a  better  artist  than  a  sales- 
woman. With  the  assistance  of  a 
well-known  New  York  agency,  this 
concern's  advertising  branched  out 
into  the  geographical  class.  The 
advertisements  were  characterized 
by  splendid  art  work — scenes  in 
the  various  prominent  cities  of  the 
world.  The  copy  was  brief  but 
literary.  And  this  stufif  ran  for 
nearlv  a  vear. 


The  former  advertising  man  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  job.  With 
the  change  of  personnel  came  a 
change  in  style.  The  pure  art  was 
dropped  and  pure  selling  stufif  came 
back.  It  was  a  radical  switch — 
but  not  quite  so  radical  as  the 
change  in  results  which  marked 
the  switch  !  The  efifect  on  the 
consumer  was  beNoiul  duubt — 1 
\enture  to  >ay  that  the  old  style 
sold  twice  as  much  merchandise 
as  the  new.  And,  regardless  of  the 
motive  which  might  ha\e  been  be- 
hind the  first  change,  the  results 
following  the  second.  carr\-  my 
point. 

There  are  some  strenuous  sell- 
ing days  ahead.  We're  all  going 
to  quit  cutting  down  orders,  ex- 
,cept  the  paper  makers,  and  stir 
around  for  an  outlet   for  our  stocks. 


AVJBMEN  Beaut^'SIX 


.Salesmen  are  going  to  sell — anil  ad- 
vertising ought   to   help  them. 

The  fact  that  your  traveler  wears 
handsome  neckties,  neat  shoes, 
classy  shirts  and  an  attractive  hat 
won't  sell  your  dry  batteries. 
Xeither  will  the  adxertisement 
whose  attire  strives  to  make  up  for 
what  its  message  lacks.  The  book 
review  will  have  to  be  supplanted 
by  sales  dope  that  begets  conviction. 
Ruth  busts  fences  with  a  heav\- 
bat,  not  a  broom.  Cups  are  lifted 
with  .-scientifically  perfect  craft,  not 
tubs. 

MUST    COME    BACK     TO     WORK 

Applied  to  advertising  that  bit  of 
bromide  means  that  two  of  the 
three  prevailing  classes  of  adver- 
tising will  liave  to  walk  the  plank. 
The  luxurious,  fanciful,  purely 
beautiful  campaign  and  its  more 
modified,  partly-pertinent  relative 
v.'ill  have  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
or  be  damned.     I  can't  see  how   we 


can  escape  the  ignominy  of  dusting 
and  polishing  up  the  old  Selling 
l.oad  and  putting  it  back  to  work. 

I  can't  see  how  we  can  evade 
the  issue  that  advertising's  princi- 
pal function  is  to  sell  rather  than 
to  entertain.  I  refuse  to  concede 
that  art  in  illustration,  in  typog- 
raphy, and  in  co[)y  can't  appro- 
priately be  liarnessed  to  the  prosaic 
mission  (jf  moving  merchandise.  I 
belong  to  the  clicjue  which  insists 
that  when  the  advertiser  shows  the 
sales  dejiartment  new  copy  he 
should  say:  "Will  this  sell  goods?" 
rather  than  "Is  this  a  good  'ad?'  " 

Some  advertising  men  seem  to 
lia\e  (le\elo[)ed  an  em])hatic  aver- 
sion to  any  such  thing  as  the  men- 
lion  f)f  a  price  or  the  suggestion 
of  a  sam[)le  or  even  a  hint  that  if 
the  reader  is  really  interested,  ad- 
ditional information  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  so-and-.so. 
\'ot  that  the_\'  are  essential  features, 
necessarily,  to  a  selling  advertise- 
ment. But  they  usually  signify  a 
desire  to  >ell.  Admittedly,  a  man 
could  sell  a  product  without  men- 
tioning those  details.  Yet  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  av.ay  frtjm  such 
plebian  ear-marks,  many  copy  and 
production  men  have  gotten  entire- 
ly away  from  even  a  sales  idea  in 
the    insertion. 

SOME  SELLING  AD\'EKTI.SEMENTS 

The  tendency  shows  itself  in 
varied  ways.  Take  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  certain  automobile.  It 
ofifers  a  catalogue.  But  the  copy 
doesn't  say  a  single,  concrete  thing 
which  would  impel  me  to  ask  for  the 
booklet.  Every  statement  is  a 
generality  unbacked.  In  contrast 
to    it,    another   motor-car   advertise- 


Puts  service  into  Rubber 


Every    line    of    this    "coliy"    carries    sellil 
punch    to    the   jirospect-reader 
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ment  in  tlie  same  publication  says 
something,  and  even  though  it 
doesn't  proffer  more  information, 
it  i)rompls  me  to  ask   for  more. 

There  is  a  famiHar  magneto  adver- 
tisement that  sliows  the  same  fauhs. 

It  has  a  dandy  lay  -  out  and 
a  sensible  use  of  type-face.  At  first 
glance  I  like  it.  But  it  doesn't 
sell  me  a  single  thing — except  the 
lay-out  which  isn't  for  sale.  Why 
not  sell  me  a  magneto?  Perhaps 
I  am  too  critical  to  represent  the 
buying  public,  but  this  you  must 
remember,  is  only  an  expression  of 
my    humble   personal    opinion. 

To  continue,  the  General  Tire 
insertion  is  pretty  much  the  same. 
They  sell  me  llamas  but  not  tires. 
Llamas  go  five  days  without  water. 
But  v.'hat  will  the  tire  do  for  me' 
Advertisi.xg  &  Selling  recent- 
ly explained  the  psychology  of  the 
General  Tire  Campaign.  My  only 
suggestion  of  it  is  that  it  has  not 
enough   direct  selling  punch. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
Sunshine  Biscuit  advertisement.  It 
does  many  things.  Even  in  black 
and  white,  the  art  work  appeals  to 
the  palate.  The  cop\'  is  as  good  as 
could  be  done,  for  one  can't  say 
an  awful  lot  about  a  biscuit.  But 
the  sales  idea  strikes  me  in  several 
ways :  first  they  offer  a  fairy  tale 
book  of  rhymes  for  five  cents.  They 
offer  a  recipe  book  for  nothing 
Furthermore,  they  illustrate  three 
hints  for  the  hostess.  And,  last 
but  not  least,  they  offer  a  tie-up 
with  the  dealer  by  telling  you  to 
look  for  the  Sunshine  display  rack, 
illustrating  the  rack.  To  my  mind, 
that  advertisement  has  a  sales  load. 
The  Ingersoll  advertisement  is 
another.  It  talks  price;  it  gives 
reasons ;  it  tells  what  sort  of  work 
this  or  that  watch  can  best  do. 
The  Vivomint  advertisement  isn't 
"above"  running  a  coupon  at  the 
bottom    and    a    paragraph     in     the 


Sunshinei 

Biscuits 


Strongly  a  piece  of  "selling  copy,"  even  to  the 
good,  old-fashioned  coupon  in  the 


text  selling  the  sample.  The  Sun- 
kist  Lemonade  copy  uses  attractive 
and  appealing  art  work  in  colors. 
It  sells  an  idea  ("Buy  them  by  the 
dozen")  and  a  brand  name  and  a 
use  of  the  product  and  a  recipe 
book.  And  the  copy,  even  though 
spent  on  a  lemon,  gives  selling 
points.     What  more  could  one  ask  ? 

THE    MISSION    OF    ADVERTISING 

It  will  take  a  better  talker  than 
any  I  have  yet  encountered  to  pro\e 
to  me  that  there  is  anything  more 
to  advertising  than  sheer  sale.sman- 
ship.  I  am  hand  in  glove  with  that 
nationally  famous  manufacturer 
who  told  me  the  other  day : 

"When  our  advertising  steps  out 
of  the  selling  plan,  I  am  going  to 
call   in   the  sheriff." 

"Our  advertising  is  selling  effort 
and  nothing  else,"  he  went  on.  "It 
never  has  been  anything  else  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  glimpse  into 
the  future,  it  never  will  be  anything 
else."  Whereupon  we  both  became 
so  excited  over  this  horrible  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  this  article 
<lp-'e]oped. 


Of  course,  there  are  those  who 
will  jump  on  me  for  seeming  to  ig- 
nore facts.  "This  guy  has  picked 
up  a  few  institutional  campaigns," 
they  will  say,  "and  he's  tearing 
them  to  pieces  from  the  direct- 
mail  angle."  That  may  be  true — 
but  since  when  has  it  become  so 
vital  that  80  per  cent  of  the  adver- 
tisers flop  into  the  institutional 
class? 

And  since  when  has  it  been  de- 
cided that  institutional  copy  and 
institutional  campaigns  can't  be  en- 
livened with  a  selling  thought? 
And  since  when  has  it  become  necs- 
sary  to  refrain  from  selling  the 
institution  simply  because  the  cam- 
paign is  called  "institutional  ?" 
Can't  organizations  be  sold  as  well 
as  products?  If  one  must  be  con- 
crete to  sell  a  line,  mustn't  one  be 
concrete  to  sell  a  house  ? 

SOME    WHO    ARE    SUCCEEDING 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
is  doing  it.  The  Apperson  Bros. 
Automobile  Company  is  doing  it. 
The  Packard  Piano  Compan\-  is 
doing  it.  The  Miller  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  doing  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  one  stops  to  consider  those 
who  are  on  the  right  track,  judged 
by  my  modest  doctrines,  there  is 
considerable  encouragement  in  the 
fact  the  qualities  of  the  organiza- 
tions who  stick  to  sales-advertise- 
ments are  equally  as  high  as  those 
who  have  forsaken  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  certainly  do 
rise  up  to  kick  aibout  the  custom 
of  batting  against  Cooper  or  Walter 
Johnson  with  a  whisk-broom.  It's 
as  foolhardy  as  trying  to  lick  the 
Resolute  in  a  sailing  canoe. 

Or  trying  to  sell  merchandise 
with  pages  torn  out  of  the  well- 
known    Geography. 

My  respects  to  the  old-fashioned 
Selling  Load ! 


Sales  Tax  Advocated  Again 


The  idea  of  a  sales  tax  to  take  the 
place  ot  the  excess  profits  tax  is  gaining 
a  great  many  adherents,  the  New  York 
Commercial  says.  It  was  discussed  last 
week  before  the  Rotary  Club  by  Jules  S. 
Bache,  who  presented  some  very  plausible 
reasons  in  its  favor. 

He  likened  the  taxation  situation,  as  it 
now  exists,  to  the  railroad  situation  under 
government  operation,  in  that  there  was 
always  a  loss  which  was  met  by  increasing 
the  burden  of  the  half  million  or  so  who 
pay  taxes,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
use  the  railroad  on  unremunerative  terms. 

The  increase  in  freight  rates  now  places 
a  fair  share  of  the  upkeep  of  these  prop- 
erties upon  each  individual.  The  difference 


between  the  effects  of  the  turnover  or 
sales  tax  and  the  present  excess  profits  tax 
is  that  the  turnover  tax  fixes  a  small  per- 
centage which  everyone  shall  pay,  and 
know  that  he  is  paying,  while  the  excess 
profits  tax,  though  seemingly  paid  only  by 
those  who  make  profits,  is  really  passed 
on  in  enlarged  form  and  spread  over  con- 
sumption of  e\ery  kind. 

Those  whose  turnovers  are  less  than 
$300  a  month,  for  instance,  could  be  ex- 
empt. One  of  the  slock  arguments  against 
this  tax  is  the  ncccssit>-  of  levying  it  on 
the  products  of  the  farms.  An  exemptii  n 
of  $300  a  month  would  exemot  the  small 
farmers.  The  farmer  who  sells  more  than 
that    amount    a    month    would,  when    the 


question  is  put  squarely  up  to  him,  decide 
that  he  would  rather  pay  I  per  cent  a 
month  than  the  40  per  cent  arbitrarily 
added  to  exerything  he  buys,  which  :s 
practically  the  case  at  present. 

The  40  per  cent  represents  the  maximum 
amoimt  levied  under  the  present  excess 
profits  tax.  No  merchcant  or  manufac- 
turer can  tell  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son how  much  goods  he  will  sell,  or  how 
much  he  will  make  on  the  sale  of  those 
k'oods,  and  he  naturally  assumes  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  him,  which  is  a  40  per 
cent  tax,  which  he  takes  the  precaution 
U)  add  from  the  start,  so  that  no  matter 
what  the  final  result  may  be,  he  will  not 
be  tiic  loser. 
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Toy  Manufacturers  Carry  Advertising  Campaign 
A  Step  Forward  This  Year 

Last  Year's  Copy  Designed  to  "Establish  Consumer 
Consciousness"  for  American-Made  Toys — This 
Year    Seeks    to    Develop  and    Stabilize    Demand 

By  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


MKRRY  Christmas ! 
Does  that  souinl  a  Httle  pre- 
mature ? 

Alright,  then  —  Merry  All-the- 
Y^ear-Around ! 

That  is  the  way  the  Toy  Manufac- 
turers of  the  U.  S.  A.  would  have  it. 

Last  week  we  had  pancakes  for 
breakfast  at  our  house,  there  were 
walnuts  on  the  table  after  dinner  the 
same  day,  and  our  two-year-old  went 
to  bed  happy  because  we  had  brought 
him  home  a  shuffling  mechanical 
monkey  that  he  is  learning  to  call 
"Charlie  Chap/i(H." 

He  didn't  know  that  this  eventful 
day  had  seen  three  rebellions 
against  the  tyrannx'  of  custom  and 
the  dictation  of  the   calendar. 

And  perhaps  we  didn't  realize,  un- 
til we  came  to  think  it  over,  how  far 
subversive  propaganda  had  carried 
us  out  of  the  routine  of  habit. 

For  it  is  subversive  propaganda, 
this  advertising  for  year-around  sales 
of  what  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered seasonal  products. 

TOY  TIME — ANY  TIME 

Our  domestic  calendar  has  always 
called  for  pancakes  when  the  snow 
Ries,  walnuts  around  the  winter  holi- 
days season  and  toys  at  Christmas — 
or  on  a  birthday.  Of  course,  we  have 
bought  toys  at  other  times  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  our  buying  has  al- 
ways been  most  casual,  generally  on 
the  most  accidental  impulse,  and 
never  without  a  feeling  that  this 
patronizing  of  the  toy  shop  "out  of 
season"  was  somehow  unwarranted. 
The  fact  is  we — not  including  our 
two-year-old  —  seldom  thought  of 
toys  except  around  Christmas  time. 
They  simply  weren't  brought  to  our 
attention. 

But  it's  different  this  year.  Along 
with  "Aunt  Jemima,"  who  has  been 
knocking  on  the  screen  door  of  sum- 
mer for  quite  a  while  now,  and  with 
the  California  walnut  growers,  who 
have  been  using  "summer  number" 
space  in  the  magazines  to  insist  that 
walnuts  are  quite  as  appetizing  with 
Avtgust  ices  as  with  Thanksgiving 
pumpkin  pies,  the  toy  manufac- 
turers are  now  advertising  to  urge 
that  not  just  Christmas  time  but  any 
time  is  toy  time.     It  was  their  adver- 


tising in  a  toy  shop  win(lov\-  near  the 
carline  that  takes  us  hoipe  and  a  lit- 
tle blue  button  that  says :  "1  am  an 
American  and  I  play  only  with 
American  toys"  that  caught  our  eye 
last  week  and  resulted  in  the  addition 
ot  "Charlie  Chap/zn;"  id  our  nursery 
family. 

Last  year  the  little  blue  buttons, 
bearing  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
trademark  of  an  Uncle  Sam  hat  filled 
with  American-made  toys,  were  be- 
ing displayed  and  worn  by  the  kid- 
dies around  Christmas  time.  This 
year  they  began  to  appear  before 
mid-summer.  The  change  represents 
a  step  forward  in  the  co-operative 
movement  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 

LAST    year's    CAMPAIcJN 

Last  fall  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
saw  in  the  great  flood  of  business 
which  had  come  their  way  with  the 
cutting  off  of  imports  during  the  war 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  capitalize 
on  the  popularity  of  American-made 
toys  and  to  drive  home  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  American  children  am' 
their  parents  the  superiority  of  their 
products  over  those  of  their  foreign 
comiietitors.  So.  just  in  advance  of 
the  holiday  season,  they  started  an 
ambitious  ad\-ertising  campaign  for 
American-made  toys  in  some  of  the 
national  periodicals,  in  the  children's 
magazines  and  in  most  of  the  trade 
papers  read  by  dealers  who  handle 
toys  exclusively  or  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral stock.  They  also  employed  win- 
dow trims,  pasters,  newspaper  elec- 
tros, the  little  buttons  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  children,  and  a  gener- 
ous variety  of  other  dealer  helps. 
The  results  in  consumer  sales,  dis- 
covered when  the  Christmas  business 
was  checked  up,  were  amazing.  The 
results  in  dealer  co-operation  were 
even  more  amazing.  In  summing  up 
the  results  of  this  campaign  the  as- 
sociation report  says: 

HOW  DEALERS  CO-OPERATED 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Toy  Manu- 
facturers' advertising  has  established  con- 
sumer consciousness  for  American-made 
toys.  It  has  given  them  a  personality  and 
established  their  superiority.  But  it  has 
also  convinced  the  dealers  all  over  the 
country  that  American-Made  Toys  will 
build   such   good   business   for   them    that 


they  are  co-operating  with  the  Toy  Manu- 
faoiurers  to  an  extremely  gratifying  ex- 
tent. 

*  *  *  There  were  over  1,200  dealers 
out  of  a  total  of  4,763  on  the  list  who  co- 
operated in  some  definite  form  with  the 
idea  of  American-Made  Toys.  To  state 
this  differently,  about  one  out  of  four  01 
the  dealers  co-operated  either  by  advertis- 
ing American-Made  Toys  in  their  own 
newspapers,  or  using  creed  signs  or  win- 
dow cards  or  other  advertising  material 
featuring  American-Made  Toys. 

As  for  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
types  of  dealer  helps  v\cre  used,  1,211  win- 
dow cards,  975  enlargements  of  the  poster 
advertising  and  color  illustrations  and 
1,247  store  signs  were  requested  by  these 
1,200  dealers.  Also  652  dealers  requested 
2,161  electros  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Lantern  slides  were  requested  by  116 
dealers. 

The  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
in  one  year  raised  the  toy  business  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
favorably  known  industries  in  America. 
Their  first  aim  is  to  hold  the  tremendous 
increase  which  came  so  extensively  from 
1914  to  1918.  But  back  of  that  lies  a 
greater,  more  splendid  object  than  merely 
holding  what  they  already  have.  Never 
will  they  be  satisfied  until  they  have  cov- 
ered their  whole  potential  market  of  24,- 
000,000  white  boys  and  girls,  and — even 
more  than  that — unlil  they  have  made 
.America  the  world's  market  for  toys. 

Since  last  Christmas  the  manufac- 
turer-advertisers have  made  the  step 
forward,  foreshadowed  in  this  re- 
port. The  original  purpose  of  their 
co-operation  was,  as  indicated  in  the 
report,  to  "establish  consumer  con- 
sciousness for  American  -  Made 
Toys"  and  "to  give  them  a  person- 
ality and  establish  their  superiority." 
A  great  deal  v>-as  made  of  the  patrio- 
tic appeal.  The  trademark  of  Uncle 
Sam's  hat  heaped  with  .American- 
made  toys  and  the  association's  cut 
showing  a  very  benevolent  Uncle 
Sam  with  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  his  lap 
playing  with  an  American-made  hob- 
by horse  and  an  American-made  doll 
were  emblazoned  everxwhere  on  the 
association's  advertising.  The  plain- 
ly put  moral  of  the  publicity  material 
was  that  it  was  a  patriotic,  American 
thing  for  American  boys  and  girls  to 
play  with  American-inade  toys,  for 
American  parents  to  buy  them  and 
for  American  dealers  to  give  them 
the  preference  over  imports  from 
abroad.  It  was  the  obvious  move  to 
realize  on  the  patriotic  sentiments, 
the  national  consciousness  that  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  war. 
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Now  that  the  first  objective  has 
been  reached,  that  "consumer  con- 
sciousness" has  been  established  for 
American  -  Made  Toys,  that  the 
American  toy-making  industry  has 
been  endowed  with  a  "personality," 
the  toy  manufacturers  are  going  on 
to  the  next  objective — that  of  es- 
tablishing "consumer  conscious- 
ness" for  .\merican-made  toys  not 
only  at  Christmas  time,  but  all  the 
year  around;  in  other  words,  of 
increasing  and  stabilizing  the  de- 
mand and  cutting  out  the  seasonal 
element. 

ON   TO  THE   NEXT  OBJECTIVE 

The  first  advertising  of  this  year, 
inserted  after  the  association  had  col- 
lected from  its  members  $75,000  to 
continue  publicity  work  through 
1920,  appeared  as  early  as  last  March 
in  such  magazines  as  American  Boy, 
Boy's  Life,  St.  Nicholas,  Little 
Folks,  John  Martin's  Book  and  the 
Children's  Costume  Royal  and  in 
such  trade  papers  as  Toys  and  Novel- 
ties, Playthings  and  the  Hardware 
Age.  "Playthings  for  Spring"  was 
the  headline  on  one  of  the  pages 
used  in  the  children's  magazines  and 
the  argument  was  for — 

Joyous  outdoor  toys  —  playthings  — 
rosy-cheeked  dolls — toys  that  roll  and 
prance  or  fly — that  permit  girls — and  boys, 
too,  to  get  out  into  the  happy  springtime 
air  and  romp  and  play  all  day. 

Typical,  also  of  the  new  advertis' 
ing  designed  to  carry  this  step  ahead 
the  work  begun  last  year  is  the  copy 
used  in  the  June  Children's  Costume 
Royal '  under  the  caption  —  "The 
Gates  of  Toyland" : 

ToyTand — Toyland — the  land  where  the 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  children  dwell. 
Where  playthings  are  the  real  things.  How- 
important  the  play  hours  are  in  determin- 
ing the  development  of  children ! 

Cleverly  designed,  well  constructed 
playthings  alone  are  worthy  of  such  a 
trust.  That  is  why  American-Made  Toys 
are  the  ideal  playthings  for  American  chil- 
dren. They  are  novel  and  beautiful  in 
design  and  are  honestly  and  carefully 
made  by  American  men  and  women  to 
suit  the  taste  of  American  girls  and  boys. 

Buy  American  Toys.  .Ask  for  those 
that   bear   the    emblem. 

SELLING    THE    DEALER 

The  text  of  this  advertisement  ran 
as  a  panel  in  a  charming  outdoor 
scene  showing  a  boy  and  girl  at  the 
"gates  of  Toyland,"  inside  which  a 
group  of  kiddies  were  dancing  a 
ring-around-a-rosey  under  the  battle- 
ments of  a  towered  Toyland  castle. 

The  last  paragraph  harks  back  to 
last  year's  appeal.  The  rest  of  it  looks 
ahead  to  the  new  objective — increas- 
ed demand;  year-around  demand. 

This  year's  appeal  to  dealers 
through  the  trade  papers  is  selling 
on  this  year's  advertising  campaign 
to    the    consumer    and    last    year's 


e.xperience  with  the  dealer.  Under 
the  trademark  cut  and  the  caption, 
"The  Sign  of  National  Signifi- 
cance," this  copy  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  Toys  and  Novel- 
ties : 

Uncle  Sam  and  his.  children — his  hal 
overflowing  with  toys — the  words  "Amer- 
ican Toys"  have  in  a  few  short  month;, 
taken  on  an  added  dignity — and  added 
power — an  added  selling  appeal. 

To-day  the  sign's  influence  is  nation- 
wide. Children  and  parents  in  Maine,  in 
Seattle,  in  Cleveland  or  Savannah  know  its 
significance.  For  it  stands  for  quality  in 
toys — for  service  by  the  toy  dealer  who 
displays  it — for  a  better  variety — a  more 
modern  line. 

The  Hardzvare  Age  came  out  on 
March  4  with  a  page  telling  toy  deal- 
ers that — 

*  *  *  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  in 
1920  about  the  big  demand  for  American- 
made  Toys.  .And  it  js  equallj-  sure  that 
this  demand  will  increase  as  the  Toy 
Manufacturers'  advertising  campaign  and 
-\merican  merchandise  continue  to  prove 
to  grown-ups  and  children  that  American- 
made  Toys  are  better  in  quality  and  more 
ingenious  in  design  than  any  made  abroad. 

The  increased  demand  and  the  greater 
appreciation  of  playthings  made  in  this 
country  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers'  advertising  campaign — the 
largest  and  most  effective  toy  advertising 
campaign    ever    conducted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  is 
good  policy  to  hammer  on  the  idea  of 
"American-tnade  Toys,"  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  have 
after  all  been  advertising  not  so  much 
against  the  foreign  coinpetitor  as 
against  consumer  apathy.  Statistics 
show  that  even  in  1914  toy  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  amounted, 
in  round  numbers,  to  between  $10,- 
000,000  and  $12,000,000  as  against 
about  $7,500,000  in  imports  from 
abroad.  During  the  ten  months  pre- 
ceding April  I,  1920,  the  importa- 
tions amounted  to  $1,690,242  in  dolls 
and  $2,616,189  in  other  toys-  Set 
these  figures  against  a  present  annual 
domestic  production  with  a  whole- 
sale value  of  about  $35,000,000  a 
year  and  you  will  see  that  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  has  raised  his 
power  to  a  point  where  he  has  little 
to  fear  from  abroad,  let  the 
foreigner  speed  up  production  and 
sales  eflfort  never  so  much.  He  is 
not  going  to  have  any  trouble  in 
holding  what  he  has.  His  real 
problem  is,  quite  as  he  has  seen 
It,  the  widening  of  his  market  and 
the  stabilizing  of  his  demand.  In- 
cidentally, the  biggest  contributions 
to  the  1920  cainpaign  fund  came 
from  dealers  whose  products  meet 
no   foreign  competition. 

The  1920  campaign  has  a  year- 
around  program.  The  advertising 
begtin  in  the  Spring  will  continue 
through  the  Fall.  A  big  window  dis- 
play contest  in  which  more  than  500 


dealers  distributed  throughout  the 
country  participated  in  Alay  and 
June  will  be  repeated  again  after  the 
summer  holidays.  At  the  same  time, 
the  dealers  and  jobbers  will  co-oper- 
ate to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
"American-Made  Toy  Brigade,"  a 
plan  which  features  the  distribution 
of  the  trademark  buttons  to  kiddies 
and  the  lining  up  of  the  kiddies  to  or- 
ganize a  juvenile  barrage  to  pound 
down  parental  preference  for  for- 
eign toys  wherever  it  may  exist. 

Last  year's  slogan  was  simply 
"American-Made  Toys."  This  year, 
it  is,  in  efifect,  if  not  in  fact,  "More 
.\merican-Made  Toys." 

— Which  our  two-year-old  will 
probably  endorse  with  all  his  little 
heart.  

Taylor  Society  to  Promote 
Scientific   Sales    Management 

As  a  development  of  the  meeting  ot 
Sales  executives,  held  in  Xew  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Taylor  Society  on 
June  25,  an  afternoon  and  e\  ening  session 
of  the  tall  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  management  will 
be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sales 
problems.  This  meeting  has  been  called 
lor  October  14,  15,  and  i5,  and  will  be 
held   in    Springfield,   Mass. 

Four  important  committees  have  been 
formed  to  organize  the  discussion.  The 
subjects  with  which  they  will  deal  and 
their  chairman  are:  (i)  Organization 
and  Functions  of  the  Sales  Engineenng 
Department,  W.  E.  Freeland,  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  chairman ;  (2)  Or- 
ganization and  Functions  of  the  Sales 
Operating  Department,  Charles  J.  Crock- 
ett, Printz-Biederman  Co.,  chairman;  (3) 
Selection  and  Training  of  Salesmen,  Wal- 
ter Dill  Scott,  the  Scott  Co.,  chairman; 
(4  Sales  Quotas,  Charles  P.  Staubach, 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  chair- 
man. 

This  meeting  will  mark  another  step  in 
the  plan  of  the  Taylor  Societj-  to  extend 
over  to  the  sales  department  the  benefits 
derivable  from  sueh  scientific  methods  as 
have  been  installed  in  the  modern  produc- 
tion department,  and  well-known  leaders 
in  sales  management  will  be  present  to 
suggest  solutions  to  the  many  problems 
outlined  for  consideration  at  the  prelim- 
inary meeting  held  last  June. 

Atlanta  Convention,  June  12-16 

The  date  for  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  .Associated  .Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  been  set  for  June  12  to  16.  The 
record-breaking  attendance  at  Indiana- 
polis this  year  seems  to  have  proved  defi- 
nitely that  June  is  the  most  satisfactory 
month  for  advertising  men  to  attend  their 
convention.  As  usual,  preparations  for 
the  gala  event  will  be  begun  far  in  ad- 
vance. 


National  Campaign  foi'  Pianos 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  a  year-around  advertising  cam- 
paign, to  start  this  fall,  will  use  five  na- 
tional publications  and  thirty-six  farm 
papers.  The  American  Magazine,  Literary 
Digest.  Red  Book.  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Etude  are  the  national  mediums  to 
be  used. 
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Can  Safety  Be  Taught  By  a  Positive  Appeal? 

The  Square  D  Company  Conducts  a  Novel  Contioveisy  On 
the  Justification  of  the  Negative  Appeal  in  Its  Advertising. 


By  K.  H.  BRONSON 

of   Research    Engineering,   Square   D  Company,   Detroit,   Mich. 


AIMSCUSSIOX  of  the  ques- 
tion put  in  the  heading  of 
this  article  demands  that  we 
iirst  examine  those  conditions  which 
it  is  the  function  of  all  safety  ad- 
vertising to  correct.  Briefly  stated, 
its  function  is  to  point  out  existing 
dangers  and  convert  people  to  safe 
practice.  Conversion  demands  that 
long  established  habits  be  success- 
fully overcome — a  real  problem. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit. 
All  our  lives  we  have  been  busy  ac- 
quiring new  habits  and  strengthen- 
ing old.  Habit  is  a  second  nature 
— a  fixed  tendency  to  think,  feel 
snd  act  in  a  particular  way  under 
special  circumstances.  We  do  to- 
day the  things  we  did  yesterday. 
And  it's  hard  to  break  awa\-  from 
the   old   schedule. 

THE    "rut    of    carelessness" 

But  in  forming  these  habits  we 
have  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  safety.  The  average  man 
continues  on  in  the  same  old  care- 
less way.  He  has  continued  so  long 
in  this  course  without  accident  that 
he  believes  that  he  mav  continue  on 
forever  in  perfect  safety.  When 
he  is  cautioned  to  play  safe,  he 
smilingly  points  to  his  long  record 
of  "successful  chances."  He  moves 
on  in  the  rut  of  carelessness — a 
carelessness  responsible  for  90  per 
cent    of   all   our   accidents. 

But  habits  may  be  changed.  Old 
habits  may  be  modified  or  abandon- 
ed and  new  ones  formed  to  take 
their  place.  One  of  the  functions 
of  safety  advertising  is  to  change 
tliis  habit  of  carelessness.  But  let 
it  be  known  that  it  requires  a 
powerful  jolt  to  jar  us  out  of  the 
rut  of  complacent  self-sufficiency, 
our  fixed  habit  of  carelessness,  our 
disposition  to  take  a  gambler's 
chance.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a 
positive  appeal.  To  overcome  a 
fixed  habit  of  this  character  de- 
mands an  appeal  infinitely  stronger 
than  that. 

Safety  has  never  been  sold  bv  a 
positive  appeal.  The  most  effec- 
tive method  has  always  been  to 
throw  the  spot  light  into  the  Danger 
Zone,  expose  the  dangers  therein, 
and  then  by  forceful  argument  per- 
suade the  fellow  that  he'll  be  next 
"if   he   doesn't   watch   out." 

This   is  the  method  employed   b\- 


Have  You  Endorsed  "Fear  Copy" 
Yet? 

LAST  sl^i-iiiu  .Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing conduclcd  an  inlcrcstiny  discus- 
sion to  ii'/ii(7i  many  readers  contributed 
their  opinions,  on  the  justification  of 
nhat  teas  called  "Fear  Copy."  The  last 
word  ill  this  discussion  went,  as  it  does 
m  most  discussions,  to  a  woman,  Miss 
Myrtle  I'earson,  who  endeavored  to 
sum  up  the  findings  of  the  controversy 
2cilh  the  comment  thai  "Fear  Copy"  is 
"justified  when  it  is  justified."  By  that 
soniet^'hat  anomalous  statement  she 
meant  that,  while  the  neyativc  appeal  is 
to  be  avoided  in  general,  there  are  cer- 
tain particular  cases  zvhere  the  end 
sought  seems  to  justify  it  as  a  means. 
The  Square  D  Company  believes  its 
advertising  problem  presents  such  a  par- 
ticular case  but,  meeting  adverse  criti- 
cism, has  carried  its  query  outside  its 
own  councils  to  the  electrical  industry 
itself.  How  would  you  answer  its 
que.':lionnaire?—THE    EDITOR. 


the  National  Safety  Council  to  re- 
duce accidents.  The  National 
Safety  Council  has  no  product  to 
sell.  There  are  no  commercial  in- 
terests involved.  It  is  engaged  in 
performing  a  definite  public  service 
and  it  has  adopted  the  negative  ap- 
peal as  the  most  effective  means  to 
results. 

WHAT   THE    NATIONAL   COUNCIL   DOES 

It  issues  regularly  two-color  post- 
ers so  graphically  representing  the 
prevalence  of  danger  that  even  the 
most  ignorant  and  indifferent  man 
is  impressed,  with  the  result  that 
he  goes  about  his  daily  work  more 
carefullx'.  A  popular  feature  of  its 
campaign  is  to  take  photographs 
of  actual  conditions  and  surround- 
ings of  accidents,  near-accidents, 
unsafe  practices,  and  dangerous  lo- 
cations, and  to  write  these  into 
graphic  stories  of  human  interest. 
So  essential  does  it  deem  this  work 
that  more  than  a  thousand  students 
of  psychology  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  finding  good  poster  ma- 
terial of  this  character. 

A  typical  poster  issued  by  the 
National  Council  for  Safety  shows 
a  blood-poisoned  hand  in  all  its 
gruesomeness,  not  because  it  likes 
to  deal  in  horrors,  but  because  it 
was  found  from  long  experience 
that   it   took  copy   of   this  character 


1(1  send  the  average  man  on  to  the 
doctor   and   safety. 

Negative  advertising?  Yes.  Nega- 
li\e  advertising  and  only  negative 
aiKertising  will  successfully  sell 
Safety  to  the  average  man. 

The  Square  D  Company  of  De- 
troit, which  has  been  using  the  nega- 
tive appeal  in  advertising  national- 
ly a  "safety  switch,"  has  been  both 
commended  and  criticised  for  the 
character  of  its  advertising.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  our  adopted  policy  tha: 
we  tone  it  down  and  give  it  a  more 
positive  appeal.  We  disagreed  with 
our  critics ;  for  we  believe  that  we 
have  adopted  the  only  educational 
polic}-  that  will  point  out  the  dan- 
ger of  the  open  knife  switch.  The 
copy  reproduced  with  this  article 
is  typical  of  the  series  we  have  been 
running. 

But  when  it  was  stated  that  our 
advertising  was  injurious  to  the 
electrical  industry  we  felt  it  our 
obligation  to  answer  the  charge. 
The  Square  D  Company  is  the  last 
company  in  the  world  that  would 
do  anything  that  would  tend  to  in- 
jure the  electrical  industrv. 

EOR   THE  GOOD  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

We  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing an  electrical  safety  switch.  The 
.Square  D  Company's  whole  busi- 
ness existence  is  tied  up  with  the 
electrical  industry.  Anything  that 
benefits  the  industry,  benefits  us  : 
anything  that  injures  the  electrical 
industry  injures  us.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  a  product 
to  make  electricity  safe.  And  in 
order  to  sell  this  product  we  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  and  conse- 
quences of  tolerating  exposed  parts 
in  electrical  installations.  And  we 
believe  that  the  copy  we  have  elect- 
ed to  carry  this  message  is  con- 
structive. 

Could  such  copy  be  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  industry.  Yes, 
if  it  pointed  out  the  danger,  and 
then  suggested  no  remedy.  Then, 
and  only  under  that  circumstance, 
could  it  work  an  injury.  But  we 
point  out  the  danger  and  then  con- 
structively suggest  an  effective 
remedy  for  this  danger ;  we  are 
doing  the  electrical  industrv  a  real 
service.  By  showing  how  to  make 
electricity  safe,  we  are  keeping  out 
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announces 


James   T.  Aubrey 

as  Western  Manager  to  succeed  Stanley 
V.  Gibson  who  leaves  this  magazine  to 
take  charge  of  the  Western  territory 
for  the  Butterick  Quarterlies. 


Mr.  Gibson's  former  associates  wish 
him  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in 
his  new   work. 


August  23rd,  1920 
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1  is  a  Mmple  knife  iwiich  in  a  preued-jtecl 
>inK— Mtcnully   oprntcd.     A  handle  on 
outride  doet  all  the  »ork. 
:ufTcnt  cannot  teaeh  that  handle,  not  the  boa 
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The  >«iieh  may  be  loeked  in  theO| 

linei  nobody  can  thoughtlessly  tun 
cuttent.  This  feattire  ii  laving  many 
irician-a  life.  "On"  and  "Off"  posii 
cleatly  indicated.    The  Square  D  Safei 
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of  the  ruts  of  pernicious  propagan- 
da, we  are  striking  boldl_v  out  on 
the  main  road  of  constructive  pub- 
licity. 

The  worst  copy,  and  the  most 
harmful  to  the  industry,  are  those 
accounts  which  appear  from  day  to 
day  as  news  in  our  daily  papers, 
■nforming  the  public  that  electricity 
has  claimed  another  victim.  Of  all 
publicity  this  is  the  most  damaging 
to  the  electrical  industry,  and,  fur- 
thermore, if  the  industry  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  damaging  eflfects 
of  these  reports,  its  business,  it 
seems,  is  to  support  the  campaign 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  elimi- 
ria1;(:n  of  electrical  accidents,  b\' 
the  adoption  of  the  logical  preven- 
tive— the   safety  sw-itch. 

SOME     OTHER     EXAMPLES 

We  cannot  conceive  hovir  Square 
D  advertising  can  possibly  discour- 
age the  use  of  electricity.  When 
the  manufacturers  of  fire  extin- 
guishers used   copy   to  make  people 


realize  the  menace  of  tires  in  their 
own  homes,  did  they  injure  tlie 
building  industry?  Did  the  Weed 
Chain  advertisements,  pointing  out 
how  automobile  accidents  can  be 
prevented,  discourage  the  use  of 
automobiles?  Did  the  publicity 
used  by  the  National  Safety  Council, 
exposing  machinery  dangers,  reduce 
the  sale  of  machinery?  Not  in  a 
single  instance.  In  each  case  the 
industry  was  benefitted,  not  in  spite 
of,  but  because  of,  the  constructive 
character  of  these  advertisements. 
They   are   above   criticism. 

Is  the  Square  D  Company  then  to 
be  criticised  for  throwing  the  spot 
light  into  the  Danger  Zone ;  for 
pointing  out  graphically  and  honest- 
ly the  prevalence  and  causes  of 
electrical  accidents ;  for  giving  a 
human  interest  appeal  to  its  copy, 
in  order  to  jar  people  out  of  their 
habitual,  careless  way  of  discount- 
ing danger ;  and  for  suggesting  the 
remedy    that    will    make    electricity 


safe  for  everybody,  everywhere, 
every  day? 

It   hardly    seems   consistent. 

The  mediums  that  we  have  em- 
ployed to  carry  our  advertising 
message  are  all  constructive  maga- 
zines that  rank  high  in  national 
esteem :  Literary  Digest,  The  Na- 
tion's Business,  Electrical  Reznew, 
Contractor-Dealer,  Factory,  Elec- 
trical Merchandiser,  Journal  of 
Electricity,  American  Architect, 
Electrical  World,  The  Jobber's 
Salesman,  and  Michigan  Manufac- 
turer and  Financial  Record — all 
magazines  seriously  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  electrical 
industry. 

SEEKING   CRITICISM 

But  we  decided  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression from  the  industry  itself. 
So  we  prepared  a  questionnaire 
made  up  of  three  parts.  The  first 
page  consisted  of  a  letter  in  which 
the  conditions  prompting  the  pre- 
paration of  the  questionnaire  were 
outlined.  The  second  page  consist- 
ed of  a  reproduction  of  one  of  our 
advertisements  which  has  been  criti- 
cised. The  third  page  contained 
a  clear  statement  of  the  criticisms 
against  Square  D  advertising;  and 
the  points  in  the  case  favorable  to 
Square  D  advertising.  Attached 
to  this  page  was  a  ballot  with  this 
question :  "Does  the  Square  D 
national  advertising  campaign  meet 
with  your  approval?"  Page  2  is 
reproduced   with  this  article. 

The  case  against  Square  D  ad- 
vertising was  put   in  this   way : 

1.  Dramatic  portrayal  of  the  dangers 
of  the  exposed  knife  switch  discourages 
the  use  and  development  of  electricity. 
It  reduces  the  sale  of  electrical  current. 
The  reading  public  is  led  to  believe 
that    electricity    is    dangerous. 

2.  Portrayal  of  accidents  caused  by 
the  exposed  knife  switch  "gets  on  the 
nerves"  of  those  who  read  the  adver- 
tisements and  antagonizes  them  against 
the   whole    advertising   campaign. 

3.  The  exposed  knife  switch  is  danger- 
ous— this  is  generally  admitted.  Our 
critics  contend,  however,  that  educating 
the  puhlic  to  the  use  of  safety  switches 
is  more  "constructive"  than  in  em- 
phasizing the  dangers  first  and  then 
suggesting    a    remedy. 

The  case  for  it  was  thus  summed 
up: 

1.  Of  course  electricity  is  dangerous — 
when  its  use  is  improperly  safeguarded. 
It  would  be  pernicious  to  allow  people 
to  believe  otherwise.  Square  D  adver- 
tising admits  this  danger,  and  then 
points  out  one  way  to  make  electricity 
safe.  Thus,  we  are  encouraging  the  use 
of    electricity — safe   electricity. 

2.  Which  would  be  harder  on  your 
"nerves" — to  read  about  a  danger,  or  io 
have  some  member  of  your  lainuy 
maimed  or  killed  through  contact  wiui 
this  danger?  It  sometimes  takes  a  hard 
jolt    to    sliow    people    the    right    thing    to 
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do.  Square  D  advertising  is  protecting 
the  "nerves"  of  those  who  may  suffer 
from  the  menace  of  the  exposed  knife 
switch. 

3.  Exposed  gears  on  machinery  are 
dangerous — this  is  also  admitted.  The 
National  Safety  Council  is  doing  identi- 
cally the  same  thing  in  the  machinery 
fiehl  that  Square  D  is  doing  in  the 
electrical  field — pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  exposed  gears,  and  then  showing  how 
these  dangers  may  be  eliminated.  Has 
this  discouraged  the  sale  of  machinery'? 
Ask  any   manufacturer. 

Since  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  undertake  a  poll  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry, in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
opinion  from  the  industry  of  our 
advertising,  we  circularized  the  fol- 
lowing   with   our   questionnaire : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  cities, 
including  in  the  list  all  jobbers,  all 
central  stations,  ten  contractor- 
dealers,  five  manufacturers,  and  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis, 
ten  jobbers,  all  central  stations, 
twenty-five  contractor-dealers,  and 
ten  manufacturers. 


This  yields  approximately  4,000 
names  which  is  34  per  cent  of  all 
the  names  of  those  four  classes  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  replies  will  'be  mailed  to  the 
Service  Department  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
They  will  count  the  ballots  and  act 
as   referee. 

Of  the  replies  which  we  have  so 
far  received  76  per  cent  have  sup- 
ported our  advertising  campaign, 
and  of  the  remaining  34  per  cent 
who  were  opposed  to  it,  only  two 
replies  indicated  that  the  campaign 
might  injure  the  electrical  industry 
as  a  whole. 

WHAT  READERS  SAID 

The  following  supporting  remarks 
are  t\pical  of  the  comments  re 
ceived : 

It  is  no  crime  pointing  out  a  menace 
and   showing   how    to    a\oid   same. 

Better  a  person  know  the  danger  llian 
he   sorry   afterward. 

Words    of    today's   gospel,   ".Vnd    others 


save  with  fear  pulling  them  out  of  the 
fire." 

In  your  case  I  believe  that  aiming  for 
the    bull's-eye    is    the   proper    coiirse. 

Why  fear  to  scare  the  pitblic  when 
you  must  do  that  before  your  message 
will    register. 

And  of  the  adverse  criticisms 
these  few  statements  are  representa- 
tive: 

The  exposed  knife  switch  is  dangerous, 
but  do  not  like  that  kind  of  advertisdng. 

Too   ghastly   and    uninviting. 

Too  sensational.  Pictures  too  vague 
and   too   terrifying — otherwise   O.   K. 

Have  always  disliked  horrible  example 
form  of  advertising.  Think  people  in- 
stinctively pass  by  such  unpleasant  read- 

We  maintain  that  we  have  chosen 
the  only  logical  appeal  for  advertis- 
ing safety — the  negative  appeal. 
•And  we  have  too  much  confidence 
in  the  constructive  character  of  this 
aitpeal  to  believe  that  a  campaign 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
electrical  industry  will  receive  an 
adverse   criticism   generally. 


"The  Public  Be_ToId,"  Packer's  View 

The    Importance    Attached    by    Swift    &    Com- 
pany   To    Its    Messages    to    the    Buying    PubUc. 

By  A.  D.  WHITE 

Of   Swift   &   Co.,   Packers,   Chicago. 


A  LARGE  corporation  must 
have  character  in  this  day 
and  age.  By  this  is  not  meant 
the  character  measured  by  bank 
stability,  by  profits,  or  by  the 
rating  in  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's.  The 
confidence  of  the  public  in  a  concern 
is  the  final  test  of  character,  and 
this  must  rely  on  something  besides 
inerit  in  service  rendered  and  prod- 
ucts manufactured. 

The  public  must  have  faith  in 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  busi- 
ness itself,  its  fairness  to  compet- 
itors, its  respect  for  lava's  govern- 
ing finance  and  commerce,  its  free- 
dom from  monopolistic  traits,  its 
lelations  with  the  workers — above 
all,  its  sincere  consideration  for  the 
great  mass  of  consumers. 

Public  confidence  today  is  an  in- 
calculable asset  in  business.  Win- 
ning and  holding  it  is  now  the  aim 
of  every  enlightened  concern.  That 
asset  listed  as  "good  will"  covers  a 
wider  field  of  requirements  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  a  field  worth 
cultivating  to   the  greatest   degree. 

The  American  public  places  a 
lofty  value  on  the  good  will  it  ex- 
tends to  business.  No  concern, 
large  or  small,  can  find  lasting 
favor  in  its  eves  which  has  not  es- 


Big  Business  and  the  Public 

50ME  time  ayo  the  editor  of  a  zvesl- 
crn  paper  encjayed  in  a  discussion 
lanth  D.  A.  White  of  Swift  &  Co., 
in  regard  to  the  changed  policy  of  big 
business  toward  the  public.  It  was  cited 
that  some  years  ago  big  corporations 
pursued  a  "public  be  d — d"  policy;  now 
they  strive  in  every  way  to  win  public 
favor.  This  discussion  has  brought  from 
Mr.  White  a  letter  which  should  be 
read  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  re- 
lations between  business  and  the  public. 
The   letter  follows. 


tablished  a  record  for  square  deal- 
ing. It  is  a  process  of  elimination 
which  bars  out  the  producer  of 
shoddy  products,  the  untruthful 
advertiser  and  the  taker  of  exorbi- 
tant   profits. 

But  one's  reputation  for  square- 
ness may  suffer  a  blight  if  there 
is  a  tendency  to  be  secretive  in 
those  matters  on  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  be  informed.  Amer- 
icans appreciate  honest  candor,  the 
disposition  to  reveal  rather  than 
conceal  all  details  concerning  the 
conduct  of   a   vital    industry. 

"The  public  be — told"  is  the  prin- 
ciple  that   wins  today.      It   is   being 


applied  successfully  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  Swift  (^  Co.  Here  is 
a  corporation  which  is.  in  fact,  an 
organization  of  more  than  35,000 
shareholders,  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breath  of  the  nation. 
Performing  a  big  and  necessary 
service,  earning  only  a  fair  and  rel- 
atively small  profit,  Swift  &  Co. 
firmly  believes  that  the  consuming 
public  should  know  the  facts  of  an 
industry  which  affects  their  daily 
lives.  To  the  same  degree  the 
coinpany  feels  its  responsiblity  to- 
ward the  great  army  of  food  pro- 
ducers. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  slogan, 
"The  Public  Be— Told"  and  that  is, 
eventually  "the  public  will  under- 
stand." .\  start  has  been  made  to- 
ward educating  the  great  reading 
public,  that  is,  the  readers  of  ad- 
vertising as  well  as  editorials  and 
news,  in  the  principles  of  business 
economics.  World  conditions  which 
have  directly  affected  every  man, 
woman  and  child  and  every  home 
are  helping  to  bring  about  an  era 
of    economic    enlightenment. 

People  are  not  led  astray  to  the 
same  extent  as  of  old  by  the  false 
reasoning  of  agitators  and  the  un- 
founded   charges    of    political     "in- 
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Oliver  typewriters  have  been  con- 
tinuously advertised  in  Collier's 
since  their  adoption  of  direct  mail 
selling. 

The  demand  for  the  Oliver  today 
exceeds  all  previous  records. 
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vestigatois"  in  office.  People  want 
to  know  the  truth  and  they  will  sift 
the  truth  from  every  jumble  of 
misleading  reports.  That  is  why 
Swift  &  Co.'s  policy  of  frankness 
has  been  successful.  Not  only  has 
the  companx-  supplied  the  public 
with  the  truth  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  but  it  has  taken  the 
direct  route  of  advertising  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  great  and  vital  in- 
d;istry. 

The  institutional  ad\ertising  policy 
v.-hich  Swift  &  Co.  has  used  exten- 
sively during  the  last  two  years 
has   had   two   aims : 

First,  to  place  the  facts  of  the 
business  before  the  public,  in  order 
to   build  good   will  ; 

Second,  to  counteract  misrepre- 
sentation and  propaganda  directed 
against   this   industry. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  advertising  constructixe 
and  the  greatest  care  has  been  tak- 
en    to     see     that     every     statement 


agrees  with  the  facts  and  does  not 
misrepresent  conditions. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  president  of 
the  company,  said  in  a  recent  state- 
ment.* 

"In  fairness  to  the  American 
press  I  wish  to  go  on  record  here 
as  saying  that  in  placing  our  in- 
stitutional advertising  no  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  the  paper  or  mag- 
azine. Circulation  and  territory 
have  been  the  only  factors  which 
have  influenced  us,  for  we  have 
felt  that  our  advertising  has  been 
needed  equally  in  papers  which  are 
friendly  and  in  those  which  are 
antagonistic  to  the  packing  indus- 
try. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  average  editor  has  been  ab- 
solutely uninfluenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  were  or  were  not  adver- 
tising in  his  paper,  except  of  course 
as  liis  opinion  might  be  affected  by 
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the  facts  presented  in  the  adver- 
tisements." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  frankness  is  this :  the  consumer 
now  realizes  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  packing  question.  Fair 
minded  editors  and  their  readers 
have  been  brought  to  a  realization 
that  while  many  assertions  have 
been  made  against  the  industiy  b_\- 
the  federal  trade  commission,  con- 
clusive evidence  to  support  these 
assertions  is  lacking. 

Frankness  in  public  relations  is 
the  order  of  the  da}.  It  is  profit- 
able for  legitimate  business ;  it  is 
a  safeguard  for  America's  eco- 
nomic structure  against  the  under- 
mining influences  of  self-seeking 
agitators.  Alodern  business  must 
build  good  will  as  it  builds  mate- 
rially and  financially.  And  good 
will  can  only  be  assured  to  those 
who  keep  uppermost  in  mind  the 
unwritten  law  of  America,  "The 
Public   Be— Told." 


The  Basic  Facts  of  the  Farmer's  Prosperity 

Lifting  of  Farm  Market  to  New  Plane  of 
Earning  and  Better  Appreciation  of  Good 
Merchandise  Is  Most  Encouragins  Factor 


By  CHARLES  COOLIDGE  PARLIN 

Manager,  Division  of  Commercial  Research,  Advertising  Dent., 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


THF  greatest  of  all  the  domestic 
markets  is  the  farm  market.  Ap- 
pro.ximately  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  on  the  farm,  and  if  to  this 
is  added  the  number  living  in  cit.es 
and  villages  of  less  than  5,000  popu- 
lation, the  total  becomes  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  past  three  years  have  been 
years  of  unprecedented  earnings  on 
the  farms.  Starting  from  a  base  of 
about  $1,500,000,000  in  1879,  the 
value  of  gross  farm  output  increased 
steadily  until  1914,  and  then  in  three 
years  jumped  more  than  loo  per  cent, 
reaching  a  total  gross  income  of  ap- 
proximately sixteen  billion  dollars  in 
1917,  and  rising  to  still  higher  levels 
in  1918  and  1919.  In  other  words,  in 
each  of  the  past  three  years  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  were  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  an_\-  year  before  the  war. 

The  significance  of  this  is  perhaps 
better  visualized  in  the  effect  on  the 
indi\idual  farmer.  In  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  the  gross  value  of  the 
thirteen  principal  crops  per  farm  was 
in  each  of  the  three  years,  1917,  191S 
and  1919,  more  than  double  that  of 
the  average  of  the  years  191 1  to  1915, 


The  Farm  Market 
of  Today 

(^IX'CE  Mr.  I'aihii  tticurporaleJ  llicse 
^t  facts  in  an  address  ii'liich  he  de- 
livered hefure  the  Robert  Morns 
Ciuh  of  Pliiladelf'hia  earlier  in  the  year 
the  farmer's  prosficrity  has  been  further 
assured  by  the  reaping  of  a  bumper 
hayi-cst.  Those  of  us  ivho  have  been 
following  closely  the  daily  harvest  re- 
pi'rts  with  the  end  of  basing  upon  them 
an  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  1920- 
Ji  farm  markets  zvill  be  glad  to  round 
out  our  hiunvledge  with  the  aid  of  this 
masterly  survey  of  the  last  three  years' 
dezelopmcnis  in  the  farm  field. — THE 
r.DITOR. 


and  if  we  assume  that  farm  costs  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent  in  these  years, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  increased  net 
profits  for  each  01  these  years  would 
approximately  equal  the  gross  earn- 
ings before  the  war. 

In  Georgia,  Xorth  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  the  gross  figures  are 
somewhat  smaller,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  acreage  of  improved  land  is 
cut  up  into  smaller  average  holdings, 
but  the  percentage  of  gain  in  1918 
and  1919  was  even  greater. 


Every  section  of  the  country 
showed  in  each  of  the  three  years  a 
marked  increase  over  the  pre-war 
\alues.  It  seems  e\  ident  that 
throughout  the  United  States  many 
farmers  must  have  made  incomes 
during  each  of  the  past  three  year> 
higher  than  the  gross  value  of  their 
products  before  the  war. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  1920 
there  will  be  some  recession  from 
these  figures.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
war  demand,  land  was  crowded  for 
production  and  unusual  emphasis 
was  given  to  raising  wheat.  This 
year  there  will  likely  be  a  return  to 
a  more  normal  rotation  rif  crops, 
probably  entailing  a.  lower  wheat 
production.  But,  barring  exceptional 
v.-eather  conditions,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  in  1920  the  farm- 
ers, still  under  the  stimulus  of  prob- 
able high  prices,  will  attain  at  least 
a  fairly  high  level  of  production. 

The  value  of  farm  property  in  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  value  o; 
land,  buildings,  implements  and  do- 
mestic animals — increased  slowly  up 
to  1900,  then  doubled  b\-  1910,  and 
again  doubled  by  1920. 

In  other  words,  increment  in  the 
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Newspapers 
Put  Yuban  on  the  Map 


IN  November,  1913,  Yuhan,  the  pri- 
vate coffee  of  Arhuckle  Brothers, 
was  first  placed  on  retail  sale. 

Within  ninety  days,  more  Yuhan 
was  being  used  in  Greater  New  York 
than  any  other  packaged  coffee! 

Within  six  months,  Yuban  was 
outselling  all  other  high  grade  pack- 
aged coffees  combined! 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  right 
now,  more  people  buy  Yuban  than 
ever  before  used  any  one  particular 


brand  of  coffee.  There  the  distri- 
bution in  all  neighborhoods  exceeds 
the  saturation  point  formerly  as- 
sumed for  a  high  grade  coffee. 

Without  the  finest  kind  of  com- 
plete merchandising — a  glowing 
tribute  to  every  associated  factor — 
no  such  success  could  have  been 
attained  —  hut  the  one  outstanding 
consumer  sales  force  was  the  daily 
Newspapers ! 

Drive  the  lesson  home.  How  about 
your  product? 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Ad'vertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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value  of  farm  property  in  the  past 
decade  was  more  than  double  the  en- 
tire accumulation  of  farm  \alues 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history 
down  to  1900. 

The  significance  of  this  marvelous 
growth  in  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty is  better  understood  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  values  used  in  the 
industry  of  farming  in  1910  exceed- 
ed the  capital  invested  in  all  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United 
States,  plus  the  capital  invested  in  all 
American  railways,  plus  the  capital 
invested  in  American  mines  and 
quarries. 

Authentic  figures  for  1920  are  not 
yet  available,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
government  estimate  of  $85,000,000,- 
000  for  the  value  of  farm  property, 
if  we  assume  that  the  capitalization 
of  manufacturing  industries  in- 
creased to  $40,000,000,000,  the  xalue. 
used  in  the  industry  of  farming  in 
1920  appear  not  only  to  have  main- 
tained their  dominance  but  to  have 
increased  their  percentage. 

Farming  is  not  only  the  largest 
industry,  it  is  the  basic  one,  and  in 
the  past  three  years  this  industry  has 
risen  to  a  new  plane  of  earning  and 
spending  power. 

Since  1900,  population  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  acreage 
of  improved  land,  and  city  population 
has  increased  more  raivdlv  than 
rural.  More  intensive  cultivation 
and  the  use  of  poorer  lands  are  neces 
saiy  to  produce  the  increased  amount 


of  food  required  by  our  population. 
Both  of  these  measures  ultimately 
mean  more  expensive  production  and 
therefore  higher  prices. 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems 
to  us  unlikely  that  food  prices  will 
return  to  a  pre-war  level  and  farm- 
ing seems  to  have  moved  permanent- 
ly to  a  higher  level  of  earning  and 
spending  power. 

The  many  influences  that  are  in- 
creasing the  earning  power  of  the 
farm  are  doing  another  thing  quite 
as  important — they  are  cultivating 
the  taste  of  the  farmer  for  hettei 
merchandise. 

The  automobile  has  transfornud 
farm  life.  It  has  broadened  the 
farmer's  acquaintance  from  a  radius 
uf  seven  miles  to  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles.  It  has  made  the  farmer  and 
his  family  a  part  of  the  civic  and 
social  life  of  the  nearby  city  and, 
what  is  also  important,  it  has  made  it 
easy  for  city  residents  to  \  isit  their 
friends  on  the  farm. 

Education  is  also  a  transforming 
influence  on  the  farm.  The  sons  and 
daughters  are  going  to  city  scho  K 
and  colleges  more  than  ever  before. 
Education  is  increasing  the  efficienc_\- 
of  fanning  and  raising  the  standard 
of  living  so  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  farm  homes  have  thoroughly  mod- 
ern equipment  and  conveniences. 

That  there  is  a  sufficient  economic 
justification  for  the  farm  demand  for 
phonographs,  pianos,  automobiles 
and  the  luxuries  of  a  modern  home  is 


evident  from  farm  earnings,  but  a 
full  understanding  requires  a  word 
on  the  psychology  of  the  situation; 
for  strong  buying  necessitates  not 
only  purchasing  power  but  attitude 
of  mind  favorable  to  spending. 

Before  the  war,  a  fairly  typical 
farm  statement  might  show  200  acres 
of  land  valued  at  $200  per  acre,  or  a 
gross  value  of  $40,000,  against  which 
there  might  be  outstanding  a  mort- 
gage of  $20,000,  and  the  farmer,  es- 
timating his  net  worth  at  $20,000, 
might  have  felt  fairly  comfortable.  In 
the  past  three  years  his  land  value  has 
doubled  and  his  indebtedness  has  not 
increased.  Today  the  200  acres  are 
worth  $80,000,  and  as  the  fanner 
realizes  that  his  net  worth  is  $60,000 
and  that  his  present  crops  return 
ready  cash  to  reduce  his  indebtedness 
and  furnish  besides  luxuries  long  de- 
sired by  the  family,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  buys  a  new  automobile,  a 
grand  piano,  a  fur  coat  for  his  wife, 
or  takes  the  family  for  an  outing  to 
Xew  York? 

With  the  accunuilation  of  three 
years  of  unprecedented  earnings  it 
seems  to  us  that  nothing  short  of  a 
crop  failure  can  check  the  buying  de- 
mand of  farmers  during  1920.  The 
lifting  of  the  farm  market  to  a  new 
plane  of  earning  and  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  good  merchandise 
seems  to  us  the  most  encouraging 
factor  not  only  for  1920  but  for 
years  to  come. 


About  Advertising  Good  Times 


IT  is  the  function  of  advertising 
to  entertain  and  instruct,  as  well 
as  to  fulfill  its  principal  purpose  of 
selling  goods.  Readers  often  look  at 
your  space,  if  you  are  yourself  an 
advertiser,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  exactly  what  your  lines 
or  brands  are,  whether  your  prices 
are  high  or  low,  possibly  to  obtain 
your  business  address.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  functions,  advertis- 
ing fulfills  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions. 

It  would  not  be  sought  in  this  way, 
however,  were  it  not  either  known  or 
assumed  that  your  advertising  regu- 
larly appears  in  certain  classes  of 
publication.  The  idea  of  looking  for 
it  would  never  come  into  the  reader's 
mind  if  there  were  not  already  there 
an  automatic  reflex,  associating  your 
name  and  business  with  that  kind  of 
a  publication  and  with  that  particular 
example  of  its  kind. 

It  is  the  automatic  reflex  from  ad- 
vertising that  is  its  most  potent  and 
far-reaching   influence.      This    same 


property  is  also  the  least  tangible  of 
its  many  values  and  tlie  most  difficult 
to  appraise.  It  is  based  very  largel\' 
upon  the  ability  of  the  advertiser  to 
entertain  and  hold  the  attention  of 
the  reader  who  is,  so  to  speak,  merely 
looking  at  the  pictures.  For  how 
often  it  happens  that  no  more  than  a 
casual  glance  at  an  advertisement 
registers  in  the  mind  an  impression 
that  subsequently  becomes  of  definite 
and  lasting  value. 

Growing  out  of  this  concealed 
value  of  advertising,  however,  arises 
a  still  more  potent  influence,  of  which 
a  few  advertisers  are  well  aware,  of 
which  some  make  extraordinarily 
good  use,  but  which  by  far  the  ma- 
jority seem  totally  to  ignore.  This  is 
the  general  influence  of  the  manu- 
facturer's or  merchant's  message  in 
molding  popular  thought,  even  shap- 
ing current  events. 

For  illustration,  consider  the  pres- 
ent tone  of  business.  Follow  back 
through  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks.     Trace  its  beginning  in  the 


epidemic  of  price-cutting  that  swept 
the  country  a  little  whiie  back,  and 
so  follow  through  to  the  news  con- 
veyed by  the  advertisements  of  one 
department  store  in  one  city.  It  was 
the  fact  back  of  the  advertisements, 
to  be  sure,  that  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing, but  it  was  the  advertising  cam- 
paign directed  toward  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living, — that,  and  the  in- 
terpretations variously  placed  upon 
it,  the  degree  of  sincerity  attributed 
to  it,  the  amount  of  belief  that  it  in- 
spired, that  acted  upon  other  mer- 
chants in  other  cities,  and  so,  within 
a  very  few  days,  induced  a  slaughter 
of  prices  throughout  the  country. 

Advertising  is  the  very  spirit  of 
current  events.  It  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  great  happenings  of 
the  day  and  those  minor  occurrences 
that  are  mere  routine — the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods,  the  accumula- 
tion of  materials,  the  hiring  or  lay- 
ing off  of  help,  the  movement  of 
merchandise,  its  disposal  to  the  con- 
sumer.    He  who   fails  to  recognize 


Ik  Tarmjournal 


Covers  the 

Wealth' 

Belt 


Maybe  Our  Young  Friend  Doesn't  Know 


that   his  dad   is   bringing   in  The   Farm   Journal — but   the 
rest  of  the  family  will  be  eager  to  see  it,  and  profit  by 
its  help,   its   wit   and    wisdom,   its    commonsense    and   its 
advertising  pages.  .        .... 

The  September  issue  of  our  excellent  publication   (isn  t 


that  modestly  said,  for  such  a  wonderfully  growing 
paper?)  is  certainly  a  big  money's  worth.  It  will  make 
better  farmers  out  of  its  readers  —  and  better  folks  out 
of  those  farmers.  Fifty  cents  a  year  buys  a  great 
deal,  when  invested  in  The  Farm  Journal. 


The    Farm   Journal 


15  E.  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 


Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
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this,  or  who  dues  not  read  in  the  ad- 
vertiser's message  the  undercurrent 
of  the  advertiser's  own  reflections,  is 
not  only  missing  one  of  the  day's 
greatest  di\ersions,  but  also  is  over- 
looking an  infallible  indication  of  the 
business  temperature.  Similarly  he 
who  fails  to  employ  his  advertising 
as  a  means  to  stimulate  and  guide  the 
trend  of  public  thought  along  helpful 
and  uplifting  lines,  is  doing  himself 
and  his  fellow  craftsmen  a  great 
wrong. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  very  spirit 
of  the  writer  who  contrives  the  brief 
lines  that  appear  above  the  advertis- 
er's  signature   goes   into   those    few 


words  ?  Does  he  really  mean  what  he 
says,  and  does  he  make  that  meaning 
clear?  If  he  feels  he  must  give  rea- 
sons, do  those  reasons  ring  true,  are 
they  logical? 

For  the  business  man,  every  day 
and  every  week  bring  new  problems 
to  be  solved,  new  conditions  to  be 
faced.  The  manner  in  which  he 
works  out  those  solutions,  and  the  at- 
titude with  which  he  faces  the  ever 
increasing  tangle  of  complications  is 
very  largely  determined  by  his  frame 
of  mind.  His  mental  attitude,  in 
turn,  is  more  largely  determined  by 
what  he  reads  than  most  people 
imagine. 


i^nnounces 
that 

Mr.  F.R  Barnard 

who  has  been  malting 
his  hoadquarters  at 
Chicago  as  Western 
Advertising  Manager 
has  boen  appointed 

National 
AdvGrtisind 
Manager  ^ 


Into  the  stream  of  the  current  pub- 
lications, ceaselessly  meandering 
along,  flow  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
all  men  and  all  classes  of  men,  and 
from  it  are  drawn  the  ideas  and  in- 
spirations of  all  men  and  all  classes 
of  men.  Consciously  or  otherwise, 
men's  minds  are  molded  by  whai 
they  read.  Does  the  advertiser  al- 
ways appreciate  this  ? 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  more  enter- 
prising writers  of  advertising  to  take 
advantage  of  the  passing  whim  by 
catch-phrase  and  allusion,  more,  per- 
haps, for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
reader's  attention,  than  with  any 
deeper  intent.    But  is  that  sufficient  ? 

Is  there  not  something  about  ad- 
vertising akin  to  that  feeling  of  be- 
ing in  the  public  service  of  which 
every  newspaper  man  is  conscious, 
which  should  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  it  is  ?  To  how  great  ex- 
tent does  advertising  of  the  more 
conventional  sort  fail  of  realizing  its 
entire  purpose  because  it  was  written 
in  sequence,  months  in  advance,  and 
subsequently  criticised  from  so  many 
viewpoints  that  it  has  lost  its  inspira- 
tional quality? 

To  go  even  further,  how  far  does 
advertising,  as  conventionally  em- 
ployed, reflect  only  the  product, 
rather  than  the  motive  behind  it  .■' 
How  far  is  it  becoming  over-conven- 
tionalized ? 

Money  becomes  tight,  the  curve  of 
buying  falls  ofif,  those  who  are  easily 
discouraged  catch  the  popular  dis- 
temper. But  these  are  not  hard  times, 
these  are  good  times.  There  is  noth 
ing  the  matter  with  business,  except 
that  speculation  is  receiving  very  lit- 
tle encouragement.  That,  however, 
ought  to  be  good  for  business,  rather 
than  bad.  But  does  your  advertising 
convey  that  impression  ?  Are  you  ad- 
vertising good  times  'l — Publisher's 
Observations,  Aiitoinnbilc  Topics. 


Advertises  Rochester  Exposit'on 

Lj-ddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  besides  using  outdoor  advertising,  is 
utilizing  between  sixty  and  seventy  coun- 
try newspapers  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  to  advertise  the  Rochester  Exposi- 
tion, September  6  to  ii.  The  exposition, 
which  has  been'  an  annual  event  for  thir- 
teen \ears,  is  combined  with  the  horse 
show.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  Taylor  Instruments  and  other  na- 
tional advertisers  will  have  exhibits. 


Pyrene  Holds  Sales  Convent  on 

Under  the  supervision  of  G.  P.  Rogers, 
general  sales  and  advertising  manager,  the 
Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  held  its 
sales  convention  and  conference  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  August  30 
to  September  3.  The  entire  sales  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  a  portion  of  sales  force  of 
its    London    company    was    in    attendance. 
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Introducing  the  New  Representative 

Getting  the  Right  Personal  Touch  to  Your  Message  to  the 
Trade    Is    Important    in    Assisting    the    SeUing    Process. 

By  GUY  S.  HAMILTON 


Advertising   Manager 


Corpor 


WHAT  is  the  best  way  to  in- 
troduce a  new  sales  repre- 
sentative to  the  customer, 
prospective  and  present,  in  his  ter- 
ritory ? 

TJiat  is  a  question  which  from 
time  to  time  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  more  than  one  executive. 

Many  manufacturing  concerns 
divide  the  country  up  in  sales  ter- 
ritories, each  alloted  to  an  agent, 
generally  a  manufacturing  repre- 
sentative handling  a  line  of  ac- 
counts in  the  same  field.  A  steam 
jet  ash  conveyor  designed  to  handle 
ashes  from  the  boiler  room,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  handled  by  agents 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  power  plant 
equipment.  The_\-  are  men  of  tech- 
nical training  and  are  often  influ- 
ential in  their  field. 

W'hen  one  of  these  men  is  given 
the  account,  it  becomes  at  once  ad- 
visable to  make  some  sort  of  an 
announcement  to  the  customers  in 
the  sales  territory.  The  more  ef- 
fective the  announcement,  the  great- 
er the  impression  made  on  the  ter- 
ritory. 

CREATING  THE  PERSONAL  APPEAL 

A  short  time  ago,  the  American 
Steam  Convexor  Corporation  ap- 
pointed a  new  representative  for 
the  territory  comprising  Buffalo  and 
Western  New  York.  Notices  were 
sent  to  the  power  plant  publication 
and  cards  were  printed  for  mailing 
to  the  AVestern  New  York  prospect 
list. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  some- 
thing was  lacking.  These  methods 
were  rather  conventional  —  they 
didn't  have  a  human  personal 
touch. 

"Let's  introduce  Konzelman  to 
his  territory  in  a  more  personal 
manner,"  was  the  suggestion.  "He 
can't  call  on  everyone  in  person 
within  a  few  weeks,  but  he  can  do 
it    quickly   by    proxy." 

The  proxy,  of  course,  was  his 
picture.  A  good  likeness  of  the 
new  representative  was  obtained 
and  a  first  class  half-tone  made. 

After  some  deliberation  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  likeness  on  a 
blotter  and  send  it  to  the  list  in 
this   manner. 

Why  the   blotter? 

Why  not  the  reproduction  in  a 
folder  of  a  deckled  edge  stock  with 


a  hand  letter  cover  printed  in  three 
colors?  Why  not  something  artis- 
tic  and  "classy"? 

Good  for  many  cases,  but  not 
ours.  We  felt  we  had  to  have  some- 
thing that  would  live  with  the  pros- 
pective customer,  would  sink  into  his 
consciousness  and  cause  the  new 
man  to  be  recognized  when  he  per- 


sonail}- 
office. 


came     into     the     prospect's 

A    USEFUL    "card" 

it  was  felt,  would  do 


The  blotter 
the  trick. 

A  blotter  is  a  homely  affair — but 
a  very  useful  one. 

There    is    nothing   brilliant   about 


W  H  .V  T    DOES      JOBBER    1  .S  F  L  U  £  -N  C  E  "    OF    A    NEWSPAPER    .MEAN? 


.MICHIGAN  ^ 
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Food  Advertising  In  News  Is 
Felt  In  Three  States 

The  fifteen  larger  grocery  jobbers  in  Indianapolis  travel 
152  salesmen  in  a  territory  where  there  are  5,776  grocers. 
In  1919  the  jobbers  did  a  business  of  $21,500,000.  The  in- 
fluence of  The  News  on  the  stocks  of  these  wholesalers  is 
tremendous.  The  circulation  radius  of  The  News  and 
the  Indianapolis  grocery  radius  are  practically  identical. 

News  advertising  is  something  very  definite  and  tan- 
gible to  these  wholesalers.  The  News'  portfolio  of  non- 
cancelable  advertising  is  a  good  place  from  which  to 
start  your  representative  with  the  wholesalers. 

$4,000  will  give  you  20,000  lines  which  spread  over 

a  year  is  ample  advertising  to  support  your  sales 

efforts  iti  the  Indianapolis  RaiUus 

The  Indianapolis  News 

First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 


Chicago  I  irticp 

J.  E.  LITZ 

[  Natiooal  B.ink 
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a  blotter  as  an  idea,  but  once  re- 
ceived, it  is  used.  It  drives  home 
its  message.  It  sticks  on  the  desk 
for  daj'S. 

A  folder  doesn't  do  that.  Neither 
does  a  letter.  That's  why  the  blot- 
ter was  chosen  to  carry  the  picture 
of  the  new  representative  and  the 
message  of   service. 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  say 
that  the  copy  is  business-like  and 
to  the  point.  It  does  not  emphasize 
the  man  but  rather  what  he  can 
do    for  the  potential   customer. 

"This  man  can  save  you  money 
in  ash  handling,"  was  the  message 
across  the  top  in  bold  face  type. 
And  the  copy  followed:  "Cut  your 
ash  handling  costs  50  to  75  per 
cent.  If  you  are  using  high  priced 
ash  wheelers  or  expensively  operat- 
ed mechanical  equipment,  you  can 
do  so  easily  through  the  use  of 
American   Steam  Ash  Conveyors. 

THE   SERVICE    MESSAGE  ADDED 

"Our  representative  (note  his 
name,  address  and  photograph  to 
the  right),  is  entirely  at  your  serv- 
ice. Ask  him  to  aid  you  in  solving 
your  ash  disposal  problems.  He  is 
an  experienced  ash  disposal  engineer 
and  without  obligation  will  gladly 
study  your  plant  and  show  you  how 
an  American  .Steam  Ash  Conveyor 
will   cut  your  ash   disposal  costs." 

The  blotter  also  carries  an  il- 
lustration of  a  conveyor  so  that  the 
reader  has  a  knowledge  of  the  prod- 
uct. Printed  in  two  colors,  it  pre- 
sents an  attractive  appearance. 

The  company  is  so  well  pleased 
with  the  blotter  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  "introduce"  other 
sales  representatives  to  their  pros- 
pects in  this  manner. 


Barrett  Retires  from  Pan-American 
Union 

John  Barrett,  director  of  the  Pan- 
.\mcrican  Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
tired from  office  September  I,  after  hav- 
ing devoted  fourteen  years  to  the  Pen^ 
American  Union  and  twenty-five  to  official 
international  service. 

After  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  Pan-American  College  at  Pana- 
ma a.s  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Barrett  will  establish  connec- 
tions in  several  cities  as  a  general  coun- 
selor and  special  adviser  in  international, 
economic,  commercial,  financial  and  cul- 
tural relations.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  succeeds 
Mr.  Barrett  as  head  of  the  Pan-.Ameri- 
can  Union. 


Can't  Use  United  Shield 

A  preliminary  injunction  restraining  the 
United  Confectioners,  a  candy  corpora- 
tion of  Newark,  N.  J.,  from'  using  the 
word  "United"  and  from  displaying  an 
advertising     device     in     the     form     of     a 


sjiield  has  been  granted  the  United  Cigar 
Stores   Company  of  America. 

The  application  held  that  the  word 
"United"  and  the  shield  device  are  re- 
stricted to  use  by  the  cigar  company, 
and  that  an  attempt  to  use  them  constitut- 
ed unfair  competition. 


McCaffery  Joins  "Advertising  & 
Selling" 

Joseph  T.  McCaffery,  for  sc\en  years 
with  Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Co.,  Xew 
York,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  Advertising  &   Selling. 

Mr.  McCaffery  succeeds  Miss  Leona 
Marie  Dayton,  who  was  married  on 
September  i.  tn  Percy  \'an  Holland  of 
Xew  York. 


Branham   Telephone   Cards  Ready 

The  new  telephone  card  giving  a  list 
of  advertising  agencies  and  publishers' 
representatives,  published  each  year  by 
the  John  M.  Branham  Companj',  pub- 
lishers' representatives,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  It  may  be  had  by  ap- 
jilying  to  the  company's  Xew  York  office 
-'^5    Fifth    -Avenue. 

National   Campaign  for  Novel 

The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation, 
New  York,  to  sell  a  novel,  "The  Valley  of 
Curvvood"  will  start  a  national  advertising 
campaign  in  September,  which  will  con- 
tinue into  the  early  months  of  1921.  Nine 
national  magazines  and  twenty-three  daily 
newspapers,  said  to  reach  in  all  40,000,000 
readers,  will  be  employed.  There  will  be 
160  separate  advertisements. 
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Chavez   With    "El   Automovil 
Americano' 

Luis  Chavez,  recently  witli  tlie  For- 
eign Department  of  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  has  become  associate  editor  of 
El  AittODWvil  Americano,  published  by 
the  Class  Journal  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Chavez  was  formerly  editor  of 
Export  American  Industries  and  with 
the  General   Motors   Export   Co.,   Detroit. 


Resigns  from   A.  B.  P. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural Forum,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bahian  Newspapers  Raise  Prices 

Owing    to    the    increase    in    the    cost    of 
ewsprint    paper    in    Bahia,    the    size    of 


the  leadmg  newspapi  rs  has  been  reduced 
and  the  prices  have  lieen  increased  from 
21/2    cents   to    5    cents    per   copy. 

In  June,  1919,  newsprint  paper  could 
be  purchased  for  $140  per  ton  c.  i.  f. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Hahia,  and  with  the 
dollar  quoted  at  3.4  milreis  Brazilian 
currency,  the  paper  cost  the  Brazilian 
importer  exactly  476  milreis  per  ton. 
At  the  end  of  January  the  price  had  in- 
creased to  $220  United  States  currency 
per   ton   c.    i.    f.    Bahia. 

The  July,  1920,  quotation  for  Ameri- 
can paper  is  $450  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Bahia, 
and  the  dollar  is  quoted  at  4.28  milreis, 
which  makes  the  paper  cost  the  pub- 
lishers 1,926  milreis  per  ton  as  compared 
with  476  for  the  same  article  one  year 
ago. 
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Buys  Michigan  Newspaper 

Harry  Myers,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Arena  Mich.,  Independent  and  part  owner 
of  the  West  Branch,  Mich.,  Herald- 
Times,  has  bought  the  Lapeer,  Mich., 
Press. 


United    Makes    Workers    Directors 

Six  employes  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  of  America  were  rewarded  for 
long  service  in  its  einploy  when  made  \  ice 
presidents  and  members  of  the  board.  This 
was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  con- 
cern which  keeps  control  of  its  business 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  help  make 
it. 

Al'bert  C.  Allen,  Samuel  Simons,  L.  \L. 
Denslow,  F.  I.  Becton  and  M.  A.  \'ouvier 
were  elected  vice  presidents  and  directors 
and  C.  VV.  Rattray,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's premium  department,  was  appoint- 
ed a  vice  president,  .\cting  President  J. 
R.  Taylor,  commenting  on  the  election, 
said :  "In  giving  the  recognition  to  fidel- 
ity and  proved  worth  the  directors  ad- 
hered to  the  company's  fi.xed  policy  of 
keeping  actual  control  of  its  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  actively  cn- 
.gaged  in  it.  No  other  consideration  ever 
enters  into  promotions  of  this  kind." 


Firestone    Appoints    New    Editor 

Mark  L.  Felber  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Firestone  Xon-Skid,  the  inagazine  of  the 
employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.    He  succeeds  C.  A.  Reece. 


Marmon    Starts   Dealer   School 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, in  order  to  show  dealers  in 
the  smaller  towns  that  they  can  sell 
cars  of  the  higher  grade,  have  estab- 
lished   a    sales    and    service    school. 


Gives  Up  Post 

Ernest  H.  Brandt,  western  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
retired  from  that  position  without,  how- 
ever, disclosing  his  future  plans.  Before 
joining  the  .\jax  Compaiy,  Mr.  Brandt 
was  with  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  and  at 
one  time  sales  manager  of  the  Corhin 
Motor  Car  Co. 


'New  Chewing  Gum  in  France 

A  French  firm  has  had  the  name  Lulu 
Chew'  Ing  Gum  registered  as  a  trade- 
mark. The  reason  for  spelling  the  word 
chewing  in  tvvo  w"ords  is  said  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  word  more 
peculiar. 


Heads    Overland   in   Johnstown 

K.  N.  Gougeon,  for  seven  years  with 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  in  the 
sales  promotion  department,  has  become 
managers  of  the  Overland-Johnstown  Co., 
Johnstown,    Pa. 


New  Addition  to  "Item" 

Mark  H.  Briedy,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  'been  engaged  in  various 
newspaper  work  in  New  Orleans,  has 
just  joined  the  merchandising  and  serv- 
ice department  of  the  New  Orleans 
Iton. 


"Costumes  and  Dresses" 

The  initial  number  of  Costumes  and 
Dresses  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Costume  and  Dress  Pu'blishing  Company. 
The  aim  of  the  magazine  is  to  establish 
an  intimate  relationship  between  the  re- 
tail distributor  and  the  producer. 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department   of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


What  it  Means  to  "Learn  Exporting" 

The  "Hard  Knocks"  Received  in  the  Past  Form  a  Fund 
of   Helpful   Knowledge   for  Today's   Foreign   Traders 


By  GEORGE  FRENCH 


I  WAS  much  interested  to  read 
the  article  with  the  title  "Mak- 
ing Exporters  of  American  Busi- 
nessmen," in  the  August  21  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling,  by 
L.  C.  Wilse_\',  and  even  more  in- 
terested to  learn  that  such  an  im- 
portant concern  as  the  General 
Motors  Company  has  beg^in  to 
train  men  for  the  export  field  in  a 
s}stematic   manner. 

I  had  the  fortune  to  be  intimate- 
ly associated  with  a  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  exporters  in  this  country 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  was  in  personal  touch  with  this 
man  fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
this  time,  and  was  in  confidential 
relation  with  him,  so  that  I  got  at 
the  very  heart  of  all  that  transpired 
in  that  office.  The  business  in- 
cluded the  exclusive  agency  in  the 
foreign  field  for  something  like 
twenty  American  products,  and  in- 
timate relations,  through  a  service 
branch  of  the  business,  with  about 
150  other  American  manufacturers 
of  goods   for  export. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness brought  us  in  constant  and 
close  touch  with  certainly  80  per 
cent  of  importers  in  other  countries 
of  American  goods.  In  addition 
to  these  qualifications,  and  facili- 
ties, this  man  whom  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  a  very  good  general 
business  man,  familiar  with  finan- 
cial matters  in  every  country, 
knowing  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  people  in  every  country  to 
which  American  goods  are  shipped, 
and  having  a  pretty  thorough  know- 
ledge of  American  manufactured 
goods. 

HOW    HE   GAINED   SUCCESS 

When  this  man  was  a  youtli  it 
became   necessary    for   him   to    pro- 


Foreign  Problems 

SUT  for  the  fad  that  Americans  have 
a  way  of  getting  results  after  their 
own  methods,  and  a  faculty  for  cash- 
ing in  on  the  e.r/>eriences  of  others,  the 
Foreign  Trade  field  j)nght  now  seem  too 
difficult  of  entering  to  be  worth  while 
attempting. 

But  the  world  is  going  to  continue  to 
regard  tis  as  we  are,  and  eventually  accept 
us  at  face  value,  possibly  even  recogniz- 
ing that  Zi'e  are  in  a  sense  another  race  of 
folk.  And  beyond  a  doubt  some  day  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  meet  Amer- 
ican goods  at  least  half-way  in  the 
marketing  process,  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  do  all  of  the  puzzling,  all  of  the 
"understanding." 

Until  such  good  times,  however,  it  will 
be  good  for  American  advertisers  to  read 
what  Mr.  French  has  to  say  on  Foreign 
Selling  in  the  accompanying  article. 

THE   EDITOR. 


vide  for  his  own  future,  and  he 
took  to  the  sea ;  but  not  for  long. 
He  soon  realized  that  there  was  a 
field  for  American  goods  in  foreign 
lands,  and  got  two  or  three  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  allow  him  to 
take  their  goods  into  those  fields. 
He  traveled  all  over  the  world  with 
those  goods,  and  learned  the  ex- 
port business  in  the  "University  of 
Hard  Knocks."  But  he  learned  it. 
That  is  the  point.  He  increased 
his  lines,  and  after  a  time  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York,  keep- 
ing up  his  study  of  the  fields  where 
American  goods  can  be  sold,  and 
the  people  in  those  fields  who  buy 
American  goods. 

This  man  also  keeps  his  friend- 
ships with  the  people  in  those  other 
lands,  and  never  lets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  befriend  them  slip.  His 
office  in  New  York  is  alwa\s  the 
rendezvous  of  the  people  coming 
here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and    e\erv    man     from    the    .Straits 


Settlements,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  interior  of  Siberia,  the 
Orient,  India,  the  Levant,  Russia — 
anywhere  in  the  world — gets  a 
warm  welcome  and  all  the  service 
the  office  has  to  oflfer,  without  cost, 
with  the  personal  attention  of  all 
the  staff  at  all  times  and  for  any 
purpose.   • 

This  has  been  going  on  something 
like  twenty  years,  and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  this  man  has  his 
hooks  in  every  concern  in  the 
world  that  buys  largely  of  Ameri- 
can goods.  He  has,  and  it  pays 
him  to  have. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
kind  of  personal  contact  with  busi- 
ness pays  in  any  sphere.  It  pays  in 
domestic  trade,  in  retail  trade ;  it 
pa3S  in  all  kinds  of  business  every- 
where. But  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  in   export  business. 

I  am  coming  to  the  point  of  it 
all.  Everything  that  this  new  school 
of  training  for  men  for  the  export 
field  is  doing,  or  plans  to  do,  is 
good,  and  necessary.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  man  who 
is  to  make  a  success  in  the  export 
field  shall  go  into  that  field  for  his 
education.  He  cannot  qualify  in 
any  other  way.  He  has  to  know 
the  fields  where  he  is  to  sell  goods, 
and   the   people    in    those    countries. 

THE   LANGUAGE    PROBLEM 

Take  the  one  question  of 
language.  It  is  quite  futile  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  one  can 
sell  goods  in  -Spanish-speaking 
countries  without  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  language  as  it  is  used  in 
those    countries. 

Note  that  I  say  as  it  is  used  in 
those  countries.  This  means  that 
if  goods  are  to  be  sold  to  Argen- 
tinians the  seller  must  know  the 
peculiar     Spanish     spoken     in     that 
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country,  which  is  different  from 
Spanish  spoken  in  any  other  coun- 
try or  taught  by  any  text  book. 
The  same  is  true  of  Cuba,  of  Mex- 
ico, of  Spain  and  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  and  of  all  other 
Spanish-speaking   countries. 

This  difference  is  not  mainly  a 
literary  difference,  but  more  truly 
a  technical  difference — the  names 
applied  to  goods  and  materials  are 
different,  not  only  basically  but  col- 
loquially. A  certain  pot  is  one 
thing  in  Mexico  and  another  in 
Argentina;  a  tool  is  called  by  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  countries, 
and  perhaps  not  by  its  literary 
name    in   any. 

These  differences  are  not  con- 
fined    to     nomenclature,     but     per- 
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Washington,  D.  C, 
is  now  the  14th  city 
in  size  and  first  in 
many  ways. 

The  Washington 
TIMES  has  nearly 
doubled  its  circula- 
tion since  the  10  year 
ago  census  and  is 
the  only  newspaper 
in  the  District  of 
Columbia  selling  for 
3  cents  daily. 


The  Washington  Times 
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meate  the  whole  export  problem, 
to  such  a  bewildering  extent  that 
the  academic  student  of  Spanish 
hnds  himself  in  a  hole  very  often 
if  he  depends  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  books.  Take  a  document 
that  has  been  translated  into  Span- 
ish by  one  who  is  letter-perfect  in 
the  academic  language  and  submit 
it  to  a  Mexican.  He  will  mark 
the  proof  so  much  that  the  printer 
will  despair  of  getting  it  right. 
Then  take  the  Mexican's  version 
and  send  it  to  an  Argentinian  and 
note  what  he  will  do  to  it !  Final- 
ly, submit  the  academic  \ersion, 
which  is  literally  correct,  to  a  prac- 
tical Spaniard  in  Spain  wiio  is  in 
trade,  and  get  another  series  of 
shocks.  A  good  Spanish  student 
can  converse  with  Spaniards  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  he  can- 
not write  the  literature  of  their 
business. 

What  applies  to  language  is  also 
applicable  to  other  phases  of  busi- 
ness with  people  living  in  different 
countries.  There  are  trade  cus- 
toms, nomenclature,  habits,  preju- 
dices, traditions,  formalities,  that 
are  impossible  to  learn  except  by 
direct  contact ;  and  if  they  are  not 
perfectly  known  and  scrupulously 
observed  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
business  with  the  people  concerned. 
Most  peoples,  those  whom  we 
stupidly  call  foreigners,  are  much 
more  influencetl  b_\'  personal  con- 
siderations than  are  we  in  practi- 
cal America;  and  their  personal 
idiosyncracies  have  to  be  not  only 
known    but    carefully    humored. 

NOT     SCHOOLROOM     SUBJECTS 

These  matters  cannot  be  learned 
in  America.  They  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  any  school,  even 
b\-  teachers  who  are  well  aware 
of  them  and  of  their  basic  im- 
portance. This  seems  absurd  to 
man\-  Americans,  and  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  many  Americans  that  such 
racial  differences  should  be  ob- 
served in  trade  even  if  they  exist. 
But  the  people  of  all  other  countries 
have  more  rigidly  defined  person- 
.dities  than  we  have,  and  run  truer 
10  their  heredity  and  training  than 
do  we. 

The  Spaniard  is  sure  to  be  as 
much  of  a  Spaniard  in  New  York 
as  in  Madrid;  and  as  much  of  a 
Spaniard  today  as  was  his  great- 
•2;randfather,  or  any  ancestor  back 
to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  genera- 
tion. We  Yanks  can  become  pret- 
ty good  Spaniards  in  Spain. 
Frenchmen  in  France,  and  even 
Cockneys  in  Lunnon.  We  do  not 
care  a  "sumarkee"  for  what  our 
respected  ancestors  wore  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  a  thousand ;  nor 


for  how  they  accented  their  words, 
or  spelled  them.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  Japanese  gentleman 
to  whom  we  wish  to  sell  machinery 
should  worship  his  ancestors,  and 
that  he  persists  in  doing  so  arouses 
our  wonder,  or  our  contempt.  And 
ii  is  just  there  that  we  fall  down 
as   exporters. 

I  mentioned  that  I  wallowed  in 
this  e.xport  atmosphere  a  matter  of 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  if  I  wanted 
to  become  an  exporter  I  must  take 
my  bag  and  go  into  the  field  of  the 
world.  I  didn't  wish  to  do  that, 
and  so  1  did  not  become  an  ex- 
l)orter. 

.And,  witli  all  respect  to  this  and 
other  ventures,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  if  any  American  concern  is 
thinking  of  training  men  for  the 
export  business  it  will  facilitate 
that  purpose  if  at  the  start  they 
realize  that  it  is  a  business  that 
has  to  be  learned  by  the  doing  of  it 
— for  the  most  part.  There  are, 
in  New  York  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  for  export  business, 
but  where  do  you  find  their  gradu- 
ates functioning  importantly  in  act- 
ual export  business?  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  in  large  export 
concerns  there  is  much  work  that 
can  be  better  done  by  men  who 
have  had  the  training  given  by 
such  a  school  as  Mr.  Wilsey  de- 
scribes, but  chiefs  of  foreign  trade 
do   not  matriculate   in   them. 

A  big  exporting  concern  should 
formulate  a  policy  of  sending  its 
young  men  into  the  foreign  field, 
first  as  clerks  in  their  overseas  offi- 
ces and  then  as  salesmen  on  the  big 
world  circuit.  After  some  years 
at  this  they  would  be  qualified  to 
come  to  America  and  take  impor- 
tant positions  in  export  business, 
and  know  what  they  were  required 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  but  the  building  of 
foreign  trade  for  the  United  States 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight, 
nor  during  one  generation.  It  is 
a  matter  that  will  require  much 
time,  much  money,  much  patience 
-and  "keeping  everlastingly  at  it" 
from  father  to  son,  and  so  down 
the  years.  England  is  the  onlv 
nation  that  knows  how  to  do  export 
business,  and  how  many  genera- 
tions has  it  taken  her  to  learn  it? 
W'e  can  begin.  We  can  do  busi- 
ness with  other  countries,  to  some 
extent.  But  if  we  cherish  the  am- 
bition to  become  a  nation  of  ex- 
porters we  have  got  first  to  learn 
the  business  and  build  up  a  class 
of  expert  exporters,  and  we  have 
got     to     do     it     through     educating 
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them   in   the   field — in  the   "Univer- 
sity   of    Hard   Knocks." 

The  man  I  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  is  a  type  of  what  an 
export  man  must  be,  if  he  is  to 
succeed.  He  has  a  vast  store  of 
export  lore  that  cannot  be  taught, 
that  he  cannot  teach.  Every  item 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
field  has  been  acquired  in  the 
foreign  field,  at  the  fountain  head. 
Probably  the  schools  for  training 
export  men  could  teach  him  many 
things  that  are  useful,  but  probably 
thev  could  teach  him  nothing  that 
is  essential.  There  are  in  New 
York  perhaps  twenty  men  like  him 
— perhaps  a  hundred,  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  never  met  more  than 
a  dozen.  If  we  are  to  become  an 
exporting  nation,  in  the  sense  the 
English  are,  there  should  be  a 
thousand  absolute  experts  in  New 
York,   or   even   more. 

An  ,  Englishman,  recently  our 
guest  here  in  New  York,  told  a 
meeting  of  business  men  that  the 
export  business  of  the  world  is 
done  through  London.  "Go  into 
the  export  business  as  much  as  you 
like,"  he  said,  "'but  as  much  as  you 
go  into  it  you  will  find  that  even- 
tually you  will  have  to  do  it 
through  London."  If  that  is  true, 
and  it  is  at  least  90  per  cent  true, 
it  is  as  true  that  if  we  are  to  be 
a  great  export  nation  we  have  got 
to  build  up  as  England  has  built 
up,  through  generations  of  plod- 
ding effort,  patient  study,  constant 
application,  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion.   

Canada's  Trade  Increased 
^166,000,000 

Canada\  trade  with  the  world  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  Canadian  fiscal 
year,  ending  on  July  31  shows  an  increase 
in  value  amounting  to  $166,480,404  when 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  IQIQ. 
according  to  the  Summary  of  Canadian 
trade  issued  by  the  Department  of  Cus- 
toms. For  the  four-month  period  in  the 
present  year  the  total  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported  was  $825,267,761, 
while  in  1919  the  total  was  $658,787,357. 

Canada  is  importing  goods  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  during  1919.  The 
total  value  of  goods  imported  into  Canada 
from  April  to  Jul\',  inclusive,  this  year 
was  $473,572,589,  while  last  year  during 
the  same  period  it  was  only  $284,897,013. 
The  total  value  of  domestic  merchandise 
exported,  however,  was  some  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  less  than  during  the  four 
month  period  in  1919.  From  .\pril  to 
July,  inclusive,  this  year  Canada  exported 
domestic  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$342,112,423,  and  during  the  same  period 
last  year  the  Dominion  exported  this  class 
of  goods  to  the  value  of  $357,883,897. 

Canada's  trade  for  the  month  of  July 
was  $234,108,201,  showing  an  increase  ot 
over  $30,000,000,  compared  with  the  total 
trade  for  July  of  1919.  Imports  w'cre 
$127,268,811,  an  increase  compared  with 
July  of  1919  of  approximately  $43,000,000. 


Exports  were  $106,011,390,  showing  a  de- 
cline over  exports  for  July  1919  of  $10,- 
000,000.  _ 

Exports  Jump  ^23,000,000 

Exports  during  July  were  $23,000,000 
greater  than  in  Juno,  while  imports  de- 
creased $16,000,000.  Trade  figures  made 
public  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
place  the  value  of  July  exports  at  $654,- 
000,000  and  imports  at  $537,000,000. 

Exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  calendar  year  totaled  $4,902,000,000, 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year,  while  imports 
were  valued  at  $3,482,000,000,  an  increase 


of  78  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 

year. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounted  to  $117,000,000  in  July  and  $1,- 
420,000,000  for  the  seven  months,  com- 
pared with  $225,000,000  for  July  and  $2,- 
672,000,000  for  the  corresponding  seven 
months  of  1919. 

Gold  imports  for  the  month  amounted 
to  $19,817,758  and  exports  $21,872,783, 
while  for  the  seven  months  ended  with 
July  iiuports  totaled  $144,268,949  and  ex- 
ports $217,288,653.  Silver  imports  for  July 
totaled  $6,496,229,  and  exports  $5,494,336, 
and  for  the  seven  months  period  imports 
amounted  to  $62,575,255  and  exports  $87,- 
615,984. 


Supply  and  Demand 


This  year  the  Bell  telephone  sys- 
tem has  required  75,000,000  pounds 
of  copper;  10,000  tons  of  galvan- 
ized iron  and  steel  wire;  1 2,000  tons 
of  pole  hne  hardware;  100,000,000 
pounds  of  lead;  1 ,000,000  pounds  of 
antimony;  700,000  pounds  of  tin; 
1 0,000,000  pounds  of  sheet  and  rod 
brass;  15,000  tons  of  paper  for  di- 
rectories; more  than  24,000,000  feet 
of  lumber;  12,000,000  feet  of  clay 
conduits;  10,000,000  glass  insula- 
tors. These  are  only  some  of  the 
chief  requirements,  only  a  part  of 
the  absolute  essentials. 


shut  dov^n  plants.  The  reasons  are 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure materials  for  manufacture,  fuel 
for  pov^^er,  or  cars  for  shipments. 

During  the  period  in  which  the 
demand  for  new  telephones  has 
been  greater  than  ever  before,  sup- 
plies have  been  more  severely  cur- 
tailed than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Bell  System.  Special  repre- 
sentatives have  scoured  the  country; 
visiting  mines,  factories,  laboratories, 
shipping  points;  and  rushing  goods 
forward. 


Suppliers  of  every  item  men- 
tioned, as  w^ell  as  of  scores  of  other 
items,  have  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  promises  of  delivery,  re- 
ject orders,  refuse  contracts  and  even 

^^^^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
w    Kal    w  ^^°  Associated    Companies 

\^^^^/J  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

°^am^  And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


The  impressive  conclusion  is  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  the 
Bell  System  has  actually  gained  on 
demand  and  has  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious records  in  putting  in  new 
telephones. 
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The  Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Mediums 

SIR  LOMER  GOUIN 

Editorial    Director  of  La   Prcsse  of  MoiUTcal 

One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  with  the  Leading 

American  Editors  and  Publishers  with  the  Object 

of  Interpreting  What  They  Mean  to  Advertisers 

By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 


AT  THE  SAME  time  that  the 
United  States  is  offering  us 
the  spectacle  of  an  eminent  news- 
paper man  (and  it  will  be  an  emi- 
nent newspaper  man,  whatever  the 
Xovember  verdict)  about  to  enter 
into  the  chief  political  office  in  its 
domain,  up  in  the  sturdy  province 
of  Quebec  to  the  north  we  find  des- 
tiny reversing  the  process  as  the 
chief  political  personage  of  that  do- 
main enters  upon  the  duties  of  a 
newspaper  man. 

La   Presse  of    Montreal    has   just 


announced  the  acquisition,  as  its 
editorial  direc:or,  of  the  Honorable 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  K.C.M.G.,  B.C.L., 
LL.D.,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  and  the 
outstanding  political  figure  of  the 
province. 

PRIME    MINISTER   FIFTEEN    YEARS 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Lomer 
(iouin  from  active  politics  came  at 
the  climax  of  a  singularly  and  un- 
usually successful,  progressive  and, 
for    his    people,    prosperous    official 


SIR    LOMF.K   i;Ofl.\' 
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tenure.  He  had  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  provincial  government  for  the 
unprecedented  period  of  fifteen 
years.  Under  his  tutelage  Quebec 
had  grown  and  flourished,  rising 
from  a  very  modest  position  among 
its  sisters  to  the  place  of  key  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion.  When  he 
withdrew  from  public  life  this  year 
it  was  on  a  personal  choice  with 
the  realization  of  a  work  well  done 
— a  work  that  most  men  would  be 
proud  of  as  a  life-time  eff'ort.  But 
-Sir  Lomer  evidently  prefers  to  think 
of  it  only  as  one  chapter  that  has 
been  finished,  has  turned  the  page 
and,  at  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  is 
beginning  a  new  one — in  a  newspa- 
per office. 

To  the  new  editorial  director,  a 
leader  in  French-Canadian  thought, 
a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
Dominion,  whose  counsel  is  sought 
raid,  listened  to  with  close  attention 
b\'  all  h'rench-speaking  .\merica,  a 
career  in  journalism  under  the  aegis 
uf  Canada's  great  French  newspa- 
per offers  splendid  prospects  of 
service.  Those  who  have  followed 
his  career  feel  it  highly  fitting  that 
when  he  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  desired  to  lay  down  po- 
litical burdens  he  should  choose  this, 
in  a  sense,  complimentaiy,  non-po- 
litical means  of  remaining  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  public. 

.\t  the  same  time,  .Sir  Lomer  will 
maintain  connections  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  through  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Le;jislative  Council,  the  ratifying 
body  of  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  has  just  taken  his  seat  at  the  in- 
\itation  of  the  Taschereau  ministry, 
which  succeeded  his  own.  This  is 
a  life  appointment. 

"[.A   i'kfsse's"  tribute 

In  announcing  his  achent  to  its  ex- 
ecutive, La  Presse,  in  an  editorial  of 
August  2,  said: 

"At  all  times  La  Presse  has  desired  to 
ha\c  as  councillors  and  collaborators 
cicar-minded  men  of  action,  so  as  to  be 
more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  always 
growing  confidence  of  the  public.  There- 
fore, we  are  happy  to  announce  today  to 
oi;r  readers  the  entry  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin 
into  the  executive  of  La  Prcsse. 

"Without  doubt  the  man  who  has  known 
how  to  govern  so  long  and  so  well  the 
provincial  ship  of  state,  will  he  an  able 
and  wise  guide  to  our  journal. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  state  that  our  news- 
paper w.ill  remain  faithful  to  th^  program 
laid  down  by  its  founder  Tthe  late  Hon- 
oralilc  T.  Berthiaume)  ;  that  is,  Canadian 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word?  Un- 
der the  fertile  administration  of  Sir  Lom- 
er, the  .great  French-Canadian  family  has 
become  united  and  everything  seems  to 
point   towards  a  glorious   future   for  it. 

".\nxious  to  serve  again  and  always  the 
high  interests  of  our  countr\Tnen,  La 
Prcsse   realizes  the   serious   Hutics   which 
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EAD    how   the   "Safety    Standard"   film    and    the   convenience   of 
the   Pathescope   make  it   possible   for   a   great  institution  to  pro- 
vide a  Film  Service  for  Department  Stores. 
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of  America,  Inc. 

Willard  B.  Cook,  President 
.Suite   1826,  Aeolian  Hall 
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fall  upon   its  shoulders  and  nothing  will 
be  neglected  to  carry  them  out  faithfully. 

"For  several  months  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  tighten  the  natural  bond  existing 
betrween  the  various  groups  of  French 
origin  in  the  American  continent.  We 
are  following  up  the  ethnical  census  ol 
our  forces  spread  throughout  the  new 
world.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  complete 
this  considerable  work,  the  importance  of 
which  no  one  can  fail  to  reahze. 

"La  Pressc,  which  gets  into  so  many 
nomes  each  day,  realizes  the  serious  and 
delicate  mission  which  befalls  it;  like  all 
human  institutions,  and  not  being  infalli- 
ble, La  Frcssc  tries  to  err  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  that  is  why  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  add  constantly  to  the  competent 
staff. 

"Convinced  of  the  influential  role  which 
French  Canada  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
Confederation,  we  can  feel  certain  that 
the  sound  judgment  and  the  enlightened 
experience  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  aided  by 
the  most  powerful  publicity  organ  of  the 
Dominion,  will  assure  to  both  a  prudent, 
wise  and  strong  direction. 

"We  ha\e,  therefore,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Pro\  ince  of  Quebec  and  the  whole 
C-anadian  race,  which  we  want  to  sec 
grow  and  prosper  through  harmony  and 
cooperation,  will  benefit  greatly  by  the 
invalualile  collaboration  of  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  with  La  Frcssc." 

Sir  Lomer  was  called  upon  very 
soon  after  becoming  associatetl  vvita 
La  Frcssc  to  play  an  iinportant  part 
in  his  new  role  of  newspaper  man. 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
cent Imperial  Press  Conference  in 
Montreal  at  the  sessions  of  which 
he  was  a  prominent  figure,  repre- 
senting the  French-Canadian  press. 
These  may  be  thought  topsy 
turvy  days  when  newspaper  men 
turn  presidents  and  prime  ministers 
turn  newspaper  men,  yet  perhaps  it 
is  a  good  sign  and  a  sign  that  the 
world  is  going  to  be  less  topsy- 
turvy for  such  changes.  No  news- 
paper man  has  ever  been  President 
of  the  United  States  and  prime  min- 
isters in  the  New  World  do  not 
usually  wield  the  editorial  pen.  The 
United  States  and  Quebec  each  have 
great  ctjnhdence  in  the  value  of  the 
precedent  now  to  be  set. 

IMPORTANCE    TO    ADVERTISERS 

The  advent  of  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Quebec  to  the  chief  edi- 
'■Qrial  position  on  La  Presse  cannot 
be  without  significance  to  advertis- 
e'-s  who,  in  covering  Canada,  are 
v,i  e  ciK-iugh  to  include  among  their 
prospects  that  great  body  of  French- 
speaking  Canadians  which  consti- 
tutes so  valuable  a  division  of  the 
Dominion's  people  and  which  has, 
in  the  past,  contributed  so  richly  to 
the  Dominion's  progress  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  curious  fact  how 
apt  the  otherwise  well-infonned 
American  business  man  is  to  look 
upon  Canada  as  an  English-speak- 
ing land,  whereas  28.51  per  cent 
(191 1  figures)  of  the  population  is 
of  French   origin  and,  bi-lingual   or 


not,  owns  French  as  its  first  speech. 
In  Quebec,  tlie  home  province  of 
La  Presse  with  its  combined  total 
circulation  of  146,271  (Lydiatt's) 
there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  French-Canadians  as  against  a 
Httle  over  three  hundred  thousand 
P.ritish-Canadians.  Any  move  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  French-Canadian  newspaper 
press  in  that  province  in  which, 
according  to  Lydiatt's  Book  for  1920 
there  w-ere  297,450  copies  of  French 
language  newspapers  distributed 
tiaily  in  1919.  is  certain  to  redound 
to  the  interests  of  the  advertiser 
wno  would  reach  the  French-Can- 
adian   prospect.      Such    a    move    is 


represented  in  the  advent  of  Sir 
Lomer  (jouin  as  a  journalist.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  of  high  signifi- 
cance to  the  French-Canadian  press 
Itself  as  an  event  calculated  to  iin- 
press  upon  the  advertising  world  the 
essentiality  of  the  French  language 
press  to  any  advertising  prograin 
designed  to  "cover  Canada."  The 
press  of  the  two  chief  North  Amer- 
ican commonwealths  will  welcome 
the  former  prime  minister  into  the 
ranks  of   journalisiri. 


Used    Pink    Advertising    Pages 

To  announce  the  opening  of  a  mid- 
summer clearance  sale,  Weinstock,  Lubin 
&  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  used  four  pages, 
in  pink,  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


Your  Medium 

Iron,  Steel,  Metals, 
Alloys 

Fuel,  Refractories 

Heat  Treating 
Equipment 

Castings,  Forgings, 
Stampings 

Pipe,  Springs,  Wire, 
Screws 

Electrical  Apparatus 

Power  and  Transmission  Equipment 

Foundry  Equipment,  Metal-working 
Machinery 

Machine  Tools,  Attachments  and  Small  Tools 

Factory  Equipment  and  Mill  Supplies 

Material  Handling  Machinery 
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Mexican  Trade  Information  Available 


A  report  uf  the  first  meeting  ot  the 
United  States-Mexico  Trade  Conference 
held  in  Mexico  City  early  this  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Mexico  is  now  available. 
The  report  which  contains  the  papers  read 
at  the  conference  has  been  forwarded  lo 
the  bureau  by  Trade  Commissioner  Chas. 
H.  Cunningham  and  is  on  file  in  the  Latin 
American  division,  where  it  may  be  exam- 
ined by  interested  persons. 

The  subjects  treated  during  the  sessions 
of  the  delegates  included  the  following: 
Financing  tlie  exports  of  Mexico ;  trade- 
marks in  Mexico;  Mexican  sales  methods  ; 
distribution  and  advertising ;  Mexican 
credits ;  Mexican  agencies  and  representa- 
tions ;  international  banking ;  banking  fa- 
cilities in  Mexico ;  shipping,  packing,  de- 


clarations and  billiii.i;  of  merchandise; 
real  estate  and  mine  titles  in  Mexico; 
commercial  travelers  uf  Mexico,  and  Am- 
erican selling  methods  and  Mexican  buy- 
ing practices.  Statistics  of  the  oil  indus- 
try of  Tampico  compiled  by  the  Tampico 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  delegates  attending  the  onferencc 
are  also  given  in   the  publication. 


W.   G.   Bryan  Announces  Plans 

W.  G.  Bryan,  who  recently  resigned 
as  publisher  of  the  New  York  Amer- 
ica)!, has  just  given  out  the  following 
statement    regarding    his    future    plans : 

"First,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  my  resignation  from  the  Hearst 
organization  did  not   come  about  through 


SINCE  it  was  estaiblished  in  1855,  The  Iron  Age  has 
stood  for  distinctive  and  exceptional  service  to  the 
world's  basic  indu.stiies — ^blast  furnace,  steel  plant, 
foundry,  machine  shop,  and  metal-working  interests.  It  is 
the  recognized  authority  on  conditions,  prices,  progress,  and 
all  matters  of  general  interest  in  this  great  field. 

Any  complete  list  of  metal-working  industries  will  co- 
incide closely  with  The  Iron  Age  circulation,  which  covers 
a  field  equalled  by  no  other  business  paper.  It  reaches  a 
tremendous  world-wide  aggregation  of  buying  units,  prac- 
tically each  subscriber  representing  a  separate  and  distinct 
company,  operating  plants  which  are  exceptional  in  size  and 
importance,  volume  of  business,  and  buying  power. 

Advertisements  are  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
the  busy  buyer — grouped  according  to  the  product  adver- 
tised as  well  as  cross-indexed  by  materials  and  manufac- 
turers— ^just  another  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make 
The  Iron  Age  a  dominant  factor  in  the  industrial  field. 
Over  2000  representative  companies  advertise  their  products 
and  services  regularly,  making  its  pages  a  veritable  index 
to  American  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  every  con- 
ceivable  requirement   in   the   metal-working  establi.shment. 

There  is  an  interesting  booklet  giving  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  Buying  Units  of  The  Iron  Age  field,  sent  on  request. 
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Pace  :^ 

a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Hearst  person- 
ally, or  any  of  his  national  policies  with 
which  I,  together  with  some  five  million 
jnople,  am  to  a  great  degree  in  sym- 
pathetic  accord. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  revive  the  W.  G. 
Bryan  Organization,  the  nucleus  of  which 
has  been  kept  intact  for  the  last  five 
years. 

"The  greatly  increased  cost  of  white 
paper  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  newspapers  maintain  not  only  their 
volume  of  business,  but  at  a  decidedly 
increased  price  per  line.  In  this  I  know 
I  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  because  in  the 
twelve  newspaper  offices  where  the  serv- 
ice of  my  organization  has  been  installed, 
all  of  them  increased  not  only  their  ad- 
\ertising  rates  but  increased  their  volume 
of  business  as  well.  In  fact  eight  ot 
the  twelve  newspapers  broke  every  rec- 
ord in  their  historv-.  The  money  in- 
crease on  one  large  metropolitan  news- 
paper amounted  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 

"I  have  $33,000  invested  in  copy,  draw- 
ings, and  plans.  To  this  has  been  added 
five  years  of  experience  in  highly  com- 
petitive fields  and  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  which  newspaper  men  gener- 
ally have  ever  faced.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  cannot  give  all  of  this  experi- 
ence to  all  of  the  newspapers  in  every 
locality,  but,  naturally,  my  work  is  such 
that  it  will  have  to  be  confined  to  only 
one  newspaper  in  each  city. 

"Instead  of  putting  out  the  service  of 
my  organization  on  a  fee  basis  of  $7..S00 
yearly,  as  I  formerly  did,  I  intend  to 
syndicate  the  material  so  as  to  give  more 
newspapers  the  advantage  of  the  service 
at  a  cost  they  can  pay  in  keeping  with 
the  city  in  which  they  are  located.  I 
estimate  that  in  this  way  we  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  with  this  service  in  a 
period   of   two  3'ears. 

'*While  there  will  be  a  considerable 
volume  of  advertising  this  fall,  still  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  in  any  way 
approximate  the  great  amount  of  bus- 
iness which  the  newspapers  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year,  consequently  pu'b- 
lishers  who  are  being  forced  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  paper  will  find  it 
necessar\-  to  increase  their  revenue  ac- 
cordingly. 

"While  my  organization  confines  itself 
primarily  to  tlie  business  of  'Advertising 
Advertising,'  still  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  show  newspapers  now  they  can 
increase  their  circulation  price  and  rev- 
enue with  no  material  loss  in  circula- 
tion, and  also  give  them  the  advantage 
of  several  effective  plans  for  conserving 
w-hite  paper. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  render  a  con- 
structive service  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  and  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  will  enable  me  to  do  this 
at  a  time  when  conservation  is  essential 
and    increased    revenue    is    necessary." 

Mr.  Biyan  is  now  at  his  summer 
place,  "Homecrest,"  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  will  remain  there  until  October  i, 
after  w-hich  he  intends  either  to  enlarge 
his  Chicago  office  or  open  a  new  office 
in    New  York. 


Huber  Hoge  to  Start   Agency 

F.  Huber  Hoge,  for  twelve  years  with 
Frank  Seaman.  Inc.,  and  w-ho  resigned 
on  Tune  I,  will  establish  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  an  advertising  agency 
in  the  Equitable  Trust  Comi)any,  43th 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,   New  York. 
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Feminine  Fingers  in  the  Agency  Pie 

The  Success  of  the  Lambkin  Sisters  in  the 
Advertising  Agency  Field  Testifys  Further 
to  the  Growing  Importance  of  Women  There 


SUPERIOR  man  is  forced  tu  ad- 
mit from  time  to  time  that  mere 
woman  some  times  does  make  good 
in  business.  We  have  with  us  today 
the  woman  merchant,  the  woman 
banker,  the  woman  manufacturer, 
the  woman  rancher  and  planter,  and 
quite  a  smattering  and  a  scattering 
of  women  holding  their  own  in  vari- 
ous professions.  We  have  been  prot 
ty  confident,  however,  that  there  are 
some  few  lines  of  endeavor  where 
the  more-or-less  gentler  sex  never 
would  be  found — those  jobs  requi- 
ing  the  intricate  technical  knowledge, 
the  broad  vision  and  the  calm  analy- 
tical facuky  peculiar  to  us  men. 
Certainly. 

Take,  f  o  r  in- 
stance, the  posi- 
tions o  f  space 
buyer  and  print- 
ing buyer  in  an 
advertising  agen- 
cy. There  are  a 
couple  0  f  jobs 
for  you  that  are 
man  size,  calling 
for  acumen, broad 
shoulders,  diplo- 
macy, and  great 
skill  in  the  man!}- 
art  of  self  de'- 
fense.  If  Jack 
Dempsey  were  a 
space  buyer,  ■  he 
might  well  quail 
before  an  o  n- 
slaught  of  special 
repr  e  s  entatives ; 
while  as  for  deal- 
ing with  the  un- 
regenerate  tribe  of  printing  salesmen  ! 

Nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  all 
that,  there  is  one  flourishing  na- 
tional advertising  agency  that  finds 
it  to  its  advantage  to  keep 
women — and  young,  mild-mannered 
women,  at  that — in  the  positions  of 
space  buyer  and  director  of  print- 
ing service.  It  will  be  no  news  to 
most  of  the  special  representatives 
in  the  countrj',  nor  to  printers  gen- 
erally, that  the  names  A.  J.  Lamb- 
kin and  M.  J.  Lambkin,  signed  to 
space  orders  and  printing  orders 
that  go  out  from  the  Kansas  City 
offices  of  the  Ferrj'-Hanly  Adver- 
tising Company,  belong  to  persons 
both  entitled,  at  this  time  of  writ- 
ing, to  the  prefix  of  "Miss." 

No,  the  Misses  Lambkin  are  not 
related   to   any  member  of   the  firm 


nor  to  an_\-  wealthy  and  influential 
stockholders.  They  got  their  jobs 
only  after  amply  demonstrating 
their  fitness  for  them,  and  they  hold 
their  jobs  only  by  delivering  the 
goods.  Encyclopedias  do  not  com- 
monly come  bound  in  chift'on,  but 
Miss  A.  J.  Lambkin  has  a  wide- 
spread reputation  of  being  an  en- 
cyclopedia on  rates,  closing  dates, 
mechanical  requirements,  circula- 
tion, and  other  data  pertaining  to 
publications  of  high  and  low  degree 
throughout  the  countr\'.  Moreover, 
she    has    a    sometimes    aggravating 


work  she  accomplishes  da}-  after 
day.  She  personally  looks  after 
an  enormous  mass  of  detail,  in  ad- 
dition to  directing  a  good  sized 
staff  of  h"r  own,  and  still  has  time 
to  meet  and  listen  to  many  business 
callers  every  day.  And  in  spite  of 
an  unending  round  of  office  duties 
she  finds  a  way  to  look  after  the 
active  duties  of  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  Kansas 
City    Advertising   Club. 

Miss  M.  J.  Lambkin,  the  other 
sister  in  this  unusual  team  of 
agency  specialists,  has  had  a   train- 


way,  in  buying  space  for  clients,  of  ing  and  experience  that  would  be 
sizing  up  a  paper  or  magazine  as  an  remarkable  for  any  veteran  adver- 
advertising  medium  strictl\'  on  its  tising  man.  Her  first  agency  ex- 
perience was  in 
the  checking  de- 
partment and  as 
stenograjiher  and 
secretary  to  "the 
boss."  From  there 
she  progressed 
tlirouf;h  practical- 
ly all  departments 
of  agency  organi- 
z  a  t  i  o  n  ,  final  y 
achieving  the  dual 
position  o  f  head 
0  f  the  print- 
i  n  g  service  d  e  - 
partment  and  of- 
office  manager.  As 
printing  b  u  y  e  r 
she  has  acquired 
a  knowledge  of 
prices,  processes 
and  forms  of 
[BKiN  printing  an  d 

printing  materials 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  her  sister's 
concerning  space  buying.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  achievements,  she  has 
recently  organized  a  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ferry-Hanly  agency,  of 
which  she  is  director.  The  depart- 
ment announces  itself  with  the  state- 
ment that  "The  intimate  languge  of 
woman  to  woman  is  as  decidedly 
different  and  distinctive  as  the 
plain  "straight-from-the-shoulder" 
confidences  of  "man-to-man."  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  clients  whose 
appeal  is  directed  to  the  woman 
buyer  that  we  have  organized  our 
Women's  Division,  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  all  advertis- 
ing which  can  be  made  more  ef- 
fective by  the  woman's  viewpoint. 

Miss  M.  J.  Lambkin  also  finds 
time  to  be  vice-president  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Advertising  Club. 


J.  L.XMBKIX 


merits,  without  an_\-  regard  what- 
ever for  the  color  of  the  necktie 
worn  b}-  the  special  representative. 
In  other  words,  she  is  a  coldly  cal- 
culating, impartial  and  judicious 
bu\er.  She  listens  to  the  convinc- 
ing eloquence  of  the  special  repre- 
sentatives, and  she  listens  smiling- 
ly, but  she  can  "smile  and  smile 
and  be  unwillin'  still."  In  the  final 
analysis  she  turns  on  the  mental 
sifter  and  makes  up  the  schedule 
with  the  one  idea  of  getting  the 
maximum  returns  for  the  agency's 
clients. 

This  feminine  space  buyer's  asso- 
ciates in  the  Ferry-Hanly  organiza- 
tion have  grown  accustomed  to  re- 
markable facility  in  quoting  rates 
and  closing  dates,  but  they  never 
cease    to    marvel    at    the   amount    of 
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emembrance 
irerlismg 


"Now,  that's  mighty  fine  of  the  Brooks  people" 

Like  an  old-fashioned  hand-shake,  strong  and  warm.  Remembrance  Adverti- - 
ing  carries  its  sincere  message  straight  to  the  heart. 

It  gives  the  lie  to  that  flintv-faced  creed  which  says  that  business  must  be 
impersonal  and  cold-blooded.  It  maintains  that  business  dare  not  be  cold-blooded; 
that  human  nature  will  not  be  denied;  that  genial  good-fellowship  will  ever  influ- 
ence patronage  and  bind  customers  with  the  bonds  of  Good  Will.  It  has  proven 
it  time  and  time  again  by  accomplishing  through  sheer  friendliness  tasks  that  no 
amount  ot  cold  logic  or  sound  reason  might  attempt. 

During  twenty-tour  years  Brown  &  Bigelow  have  helped  a  host  of  clients  torge 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will.  With  warm-hearted  Holiday  Business 
Greetings  —  with  Art  Calendars  of  rare  design  and  beauty  —  with  welcome  desk 
and  pocket  articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather —  they  furnish  the  cordial  means  of 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude —  of  building  business  firmly  upon  the  rock  of 
customer  confidence  and  good  will. 

"Remembrance  Advertising"  a  helptii!  booklet  relating  actual  incidents  of  the 
poiver  of  friendliness  in  business,  sent  free  upon  request. 


Brown  ^  Bigelow  ^Quality  Park --Saint  Paul 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


Minnesota 
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This  Business  Club  Gets  Business  For  Its  Members 


The  "Quarter  Club"  of  Buffalo,  Through 
Applied  Cooperation,  Enables  Office 
Specialty     Men     to     Climb     Over     Quotas 

By  ARTHUR  DAVIS 


DO  YOU  remember  the  old  busi- 
ness men's  luncheon  club  you 
used  to  belong  to?  Or  perhaps  it's 
the  one  you  belong  to  now.  You  got 
together  (I'll  keep  this  in  the  past 
tense  to  save  your  feelings)  every 
once  in  a  while — or  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  your  membership  did.  .  You 
had  a  table  d'hote  meal  of  dishes 
selected  by  the  restauranteur  with  an 
eye  to  their  convenience  to  serxe 
rather  than  to  their  appetizing  quali- 
ties. If  the  chairman  of  your  speak- 
ers' committee  was  wise  you  listened 
over  the  coffee  and  cigars  (You  gen- 
erally preferred  your  own  cigars  to 
the  ones  that  came  with  the  lunch- 
eon) to  some — shall  we  say  "semi- 
professional  ?"  —  after-  luncheon 
speaker;  more  often  than  not  a 
wholly  professional  publicity  man 
with  a  "cause"  up  his  sleeve.  His 
talk,  you  will  recall,  always  had  the 
merit  of  keeping  you  in  good  humor, 
but  it  touched  only  most  casually  on 
the  edges  of  any  of  the  topics  you 
were  supposed  to  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  as  business  men. 

THE  "local  talent" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chairman 
of  vour  speakers'  committee  still  had 


illusions  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
"local  talent"  your  mind  was  permit- 
ted to  drift  painfully  away  over  its 
own  private  troubles  while  some  one 
of  you,  trapped  into  playing  the 
"goat,"  either  talked  empty  general- 
ities or  mumbled  publicly  about  his 
troubles  even  more  painfully  and 
with  less  control  of  the  drift.  "Un- 
accustomed as  I  am  to  public  speak- 
ing," he  generally  started  his  pro- 
logue, in  fact  or  in  effect,  and  "What 
difl  I  ever  see  in  that  boob?"  was 
your  epilogue  and  epitaph  for  him. 
By  the  time  the  chairman  called  for 
"questions"  the  degradation  of  the 
speaker's  exhibition  of  himself  had 
discouraged  any  ambitions  you  might 
have  had  to  get  to  your  feet  and 
your  only  questions  were:  "Say,  how 
late  is  it  getting  to  be?"  and  "Hey, 
waiter,  what's  the  quickest  way  out 
of  here?" 

Then  you  and  some  of  your  cron- 
ies went  "around  the  corner"  to 
wash  the  taste  of  the  atifair  out  of 
your  mouths  and  in  the  ten  minutes 
during  which  your  foot  rested  easily 
on  the  brass  rail  or  against  the  soda 
counter's  marble  you  picked  u])  more 
real  busines':  "dope"  than  ymi  could 


What  Is  Rotary? 

^  Rotary  is  a  live  organization  with  an  ever  developing-  standard 
of  business  and  professional  ethics,  calculated  to  encourage  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  usefulness,  thru  honest  service,  in  all  \yorthy 
and  legitimate  occupations  and  make  for  a  universal  fellowship  and 
a  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  all  business  transactions. 
q  Do  you  want  to  do  business  with  the  type  of  men  who  'compose 
this  organization?  There  are  55,000  of  them — you  can  reach  them 
by  advertising  in 
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have  amassed  in  a  solid  year  of  lis- 
tening to  the  glittering — and  other- 
wise— generalities  of  the  luncheon 
speakers. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  club? 
Then  here  is  the  story  of  a  luncheon 
club  that  will  remind  you  of  it — be- 
cause it's  so  different. 

WHAT  THE  "quarter  CLUB"  IS 

The  "Quarter  Club"  of  Butifalo, 
X.  Y.,  is  composed  of  twenty-five 
salesmen  of  the  Buffalo  territury  rep- 
resenting twenty-fi\'e  distinct  lines  of 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  members 
sell  office  specialties.  No  two  men 
representing  the  same  type  of  prod- 
uct are  admitted  to  the  club's  active 
membership.  Some  of  the  firms  who 
have  salesmen  on  the  list  are  the  .\d- 
dressograph  Company,  the  Multi- 
graph  Company,  the  Todd  Protecto- 
graph  Company,  the  Yawmen  &  Erbe 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Ault  & 
W'iborg  Company,  the  American 
Salesbook  Company,  the  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  Company,  the 
Linatime  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Babson  Statistical  Institution, 
and  some  factory  supply  firms  such 
as  the  H.  W.  Johns  Manville  Com- 
l)any,  the  Howard  H.  Baker  Com- 
pany, and  the  White  Motor  Truck 
Company. 

The  "Quarter  Club's"  quarter  of  a 
hundred  members  meet  at  a  quarter 
after  twelve  each  Monday,  and  each 
member  scheduled  to  take  the  floor 
has  a  quarter  of  an  hour  allotted  to 
him  to  talk. 

The  president  calls  the  meeting  to 
ortler  directly  after  luncheon,  which 
is  served  in  a  private  dining  room 
of  one  of  Buffalo's  leading  restaur- 
ants. The  business  routine  of  this 
very  business-like  organization  is 
this: 

Each  member  who  has  something 
to  say,  gets  to  his  feet  and,  on  recog- 
nition by  the  chair,  gives  his  name, 
his  firm's  name  and  line,  and  the 
"tip"  he  has  to  contribute  to  the 
meeting,  answers  any  question^  asked 
and  then  sits  down. 

Doesn't  sound  particularly  inter- 
esting or  original  ? 

WHERE  CO-OPERATION  COMES  IN 

Wait  a  moment.  These  twenty-five 
members  are  travelling  the  city  of 
Buffalo  and  the  surrounding  territory 
every  day.     Being  in  allied  lines  of 
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business  hanll\  a  day  passes  without 
some  one  of  them  picking  up  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  value  to  a 
brother  member.  Whatever  he  picks 
up  he  jots  down  on  a  pad  of  "tip 
sheets"  provided  by  the  club's  secre- 
tar\.  If  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
he  irets  the  other  members  on  the 
telephone  and  ser\es  it  to  them  while 
it  i>  hot — or  he  waits  for  the  Mon- 
day meeting.  When  he  gives  a  defin- 
ite business  tip,  he  gives  with  it  the 
name  of  the  prospect  referred  to,  his 
atldress,  and  such  vital  details  as  the 
man  to  see,  the  best  time  to  see  him, 
and  the  exact  extent  of  his  needs. 
After  the  tips  have  been  read  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  secretary  and 
placed  on  file  by  him. 

The  result  is  a  ground  floor  entry 
to  the  business  that  the  Bufifalo  ter- 
ritory has  to  otter  office  specialty  ami 
allied  >alesmen.  More  than  $160,000 
worth  of  business  secured  by  mem- 
bers was  directly  traceable  to  club  co- 
operation last  year.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ami'le  of  how  the  plan  works  out : 

.\  few  weeks  ago  the  real  estate 
member  of  the  club — he  represents 
an  allied  line  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance — brought  in  the  news  that  a 
new  concern  was  going  to  build  in 
Buffalo.  This  member  had  all  the 
information  necessary  to  start  the 
members  off  right.  Here's  who  pro- 
fitted  by  his  tip : 

Filing  and  office  equipment  man, 
$1,200;  Addressograph  man,  $865; 
ribbon  and  carbon  paper  man,  $365  ; 
check  protection  man,  $175  ;  calcu- 
lating machine  man,  $600;  ]\Iulti- 
graph  man,  $1,085;  Linatime  man,  7 
machines  ;  motor  truck  man,  2  trucks, 
and  tvpewriter  man,  7  machines. 

The  real  estate  man  had  prepared 
the  new  company's  business  mana- 
ger for  his  colleagues'  visits  by  leav- 
ing with  him  one  of  the  club  pam- 
phlets explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  and  the  standing  of  the 
firms  it  represents,  and  by  convincing 
him  that  the  "Quarter  Club"  stands 
back  of  the  good  faith  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

MEMBERS    MUST   STAY   "aLIVE" 

The  "Quarter  Club"  has  no  dues. 
When  it  wants  money  for  stationary, 
it  collects  it  by  assessment.  It  sticks 
at  25  active  members  and  it  weeds 
out  the  dead  ones.  A  member  miss- 
ing from  three  consecutive  meetings 
gets  a  red  card  of  warning.  If  he 
is  absent  from  the  next  following 
meeting  he  is  automatically  dropped 
and  his  place  taken  by  someone  from 
the  club's  waiting  list.  The  club  has 
not  expanded  because  it  fears  that 
an  increase  over  25  or  30  would 
change  its  character  to  that  of  the 


old,  pleasantly  >ociable,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  arid,  oiganization  that  I  re- 
ferred to  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  "Quarter 
Club."  It  can  perform — has  per- 
formed again  and  again — a  real  ser- 
vice for  its  members.  Buffalo  hasn't 
a  monopoly  on  the  idea.  If  any  sales- 
man or  group  of  salesmen  desiring  to 
emulate  our  efforts  wants  further  in- 
formation on  it,  the  president  of  Buf- 
falo's "Quarter  Club"  would  be  gla'' 
to  hear  from  him. 
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V\'ashin,sj  Machine  Corporation,   Spracnse, 
N.  Y. 


London  "Times"  Appoints  Pemberton 

.Alfred  I'L-mlicrion,  son  of  Max  Pcmber- 
loii,  well  known  wr.tcr,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  the  Lon- 
don Ti)>ics.  Young  Mr.  Pemberton,  who 
has  been  on  the  Times  staff  since  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  was  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staflf  of  the  Daily  Mail. 


Logan  Gets  Washing  Machine  Account 

Thoinas    F.    Logan,    Inc.,    New    York, 
lias  obtained  the  account  of  the  Syracuse 


Vienna  Wants  Lumber  Periodicals 

William  F.  Upson,  representative  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Vienna,  Austria,  would  like  to 
receive  copies  of  trade  publications  deal- 
ing with  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
L'nited  States. 


SYSTEMS  BOND 

■  The'Rag-conkniLofl-dried'Paper  allhe  Reasonable  Price  ' 


GOOD  WILL 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  creating-  and 
preserving  good  will  than  with  your  cor- 
respondence. 

The  recipients  of  your  letters  very  often  read 
between  the  lines  and  the  words.  If  you  have. 
Systems  Bond  between  the  lines  and  words 
of  your  correspondence,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  your  firm  in  creating  and  preserving 
that  desired  good  will. 

The  toughness  and  crackle  of  Systems  Bond 
are  due  to  its  rag  fibres  and  its  loftseasoning. 
And  yet,  with  all  its  firm  body,  its  close-knit 
texture  and  its  pleasing  finish,  Systems  Bond 
is  sold  at  a  business  man's  price. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Miils  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Only  Selling  the  Candidate;  Not  Buying 
the  Presidency 

The    Current    Discussion    of    Political    Funds    Causes 
Advertising  Men  to  Draw  Some  "Ti-ade  Conclusions" 


CAN  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  be  bought? 
That  seems  to  be  the  fash- 
ionable question  of  the  moment  as 
charges  and  counter-charges  fly 
back  and  forth  between  the  oppos- 
ing pohtical  camps  whence  comes 
tlie  cHnk  of  dollars  now  being  piled 


up  to  finance  the  big  fall  oft'ensives. 

Every  shade  of  answer  has  been 
made  except  the  one  which  is  perti- 
nent to  the  actualities  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

That  is  that  the  c|uadrennial  elec- 
tion is  not  being  looked  at  by  either 
camp   as   a   buying   proposition,    but 


oAnnouncement 

Mr.  Stanley  V.  Cibson 

formerly  Western  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
joins  the  Advertising 
Department    of    the 

BUTTERICK  QUARTERLIES 

Mr.  Gibson  v/ill  have 
charge  of  the  Eutterick 
Quarterlies  v/ith  head- 
quarters in  Chicago 

BUTTERICK 

I*  uhli  shcr 


as  a  gigantic  selling  proposition. 

Recognize  that  fact  if  \ou  are  to 
make  any  intelligent  comment  on  the 
relation  of  dollars  to  politics  in  the 
presidential   campaigns. 

— Or  continue  to  steep  your 
choughts  in  the  ancient  hypocrisies. 

To  nine  out  of  ten  otherwise  in- 
telligent voters  the  mention  of 
money  in  connection  with  politics 
must  suggest  purchase.  To  the 
tenth  man,  particularly  if  he  is  an 
advertising  man  or  a  salesman,  it 
will  mean  sales  effort. 

— Which  is  what  and  which  is  all 
that  is  foreshadowed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  campaign  funds  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however  much  opposing 
candidates  may  choose  to  cloud  the 
facts  in  the  opponent's  case  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  camp. 

It  does  cost  money  to  elect  a 
candidate  to  the  Presidency  in  these 
days,  not  to  purchase  voters  for  the 
candidate  but  to  sell  the  candidate's 
character  and  ability  to  the  voters. 
"Pym"  of  The  Nation's  Business, 
quoted  in  the  July  10  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  estimated  that 
at  least  $50,000,000 — $15,000,000  on 
advertising  alone — would  be  spent  in 
the  forthcoming  political  campaigns. 
If  a  candidate,  or  a  candidate's 
promises  and  policies  are  going  to 
mean  anything  to  the  voter  on  that 
fatal  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  when  the 
voter  confronts  his  name  on  the 
ballot  sheet,  they  must  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  a  long  preparatory 
selling  campaign  in  which  eveiy 
available  agency  of  publicity  shall 
have  been  enlisted.  That,  inevitably 
and  quite  properly,  costs  money. 

Inevitably  and  quite  properly,  that 
is  how  the  money  collected  by  the 
organizations.  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, is  going  to  be  spent  this 
year.  Both  candidates  know  this 
and  neither  so  underestimates  the 
astuteness  of  his  opponent  as  to  be- 
lieve for  an  instant  that  that  op- 
ponent would  dare  to  use  a  cent 
for  purchase  in  these  days  of  "pit- 
iless publicity"   in  politics. 

THE  "open  road" 

This  does  not  sweep  awav  all  op- 
portunity to  criticize  a  candidate  on 
the  score  of  his  party's  financial 
program  and  is  not  meant  to  do  so. 
There  still  remains  the  question  of 
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how  the  money  is  raised  and  what 
after-election  obHgations  its  accum- 
ulation imposed  on  the  candidate. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  that. 
We  are  concerned,  in  the  interest 
of  clean  advertising  and  good  sales- 
manship, in  seeing  that  sales  effort 
— and  not  purchase — is  given  the 
credit  for  the  benefit  reaped  from 
the  possession  of  large  funds  by 
either  candidate,  and  in  stripping 
away  the  old,  silly  hypocrisies.  W'e 
shall  be  interested,  hereafter,  in  see- 
ing whether  either  party  gives  op- 
portunit)'  for  criticism  by  the  waste- 
ful use  of  its  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  and  sell- 
ing the  candidate.  We  shall  rest 
in  the  faith  that  the  best  advertised 
candidate — the  candidate  whose  per- 
sonality and  record  lend  themselves 
to  the  most  effective  advertising — 
will  win.  Writing  in  the  July  10  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling,  George 
French  said: 

"There  is  a  straight  road  for  one 
of  the  candidates  into  the  White 
House,  the  one  who  exhibits  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and 
makes  the  right  kind  of  an  adver- 
tising appeal  to  the  people,  through 
recognized  advertising  mediums,  by 
proved    advertising    methods." 

It  is  good  for  the  country  and 
for  the  institution  of  popular  elec- 
tions that  the  candidate  should 
travel  that  road,  that  open  road. 
If  he  pays  toll  on  the  way  let  us 
cheerfullv   admit   the   necessitv. 


merce  William  C.  Rcdfield,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Advisdiy  Council  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate present  and  proposed  Post  Of- 
fices methods  in  handling  mail ;  and  of 
J.  C.  Koons,  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  which  followed  the  luncheon, 
are  to  be  found  in  last  week's  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

The  report  of  tlic  retiring  president, 
George  E.  Cook,  called  attention  to  the 
things  which  the  Association  had  ac- 
complished and  to  the  opportunities 
which  lie  ahead  of  it.     He  said  in  part : 

"Although  not  quite  a  year  old  the 
National  Publishers'  Association  is  al- 
ready the  largest  organization  of  maga- 
zine publishers  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
has  achieved  more  in  its  brief  existence 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  industry  than 
has   ever    before    been    accomplished    for 


the  same  expenditure  of  publisher's 
money,  or  in  the  same  length  of  time  at 
any  price." 

Mr.  Cook  called  attention  to  the  zone 
postal  fight  and  the  Carroll  Bill  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  being  constantly 
"on  the  job." 

A.  C.  Pearson  told  of  the  activities  of 
the  Postal  Committee  and  B.  A.  Mackin- 
non.  Chairman  of  the  Business  Relations 
Committee,  related  the  success  of  the 
Carroll  Bill  fight,  the  work  done  in  com- 
batting the  threatened  raise  in  American 
Railway  Express  rates.  The  Express 
Company  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  permission  not  only  to 
raise  the  rates,  but  classifications  as  well. 
This  would,  if  successful,  have  meant  an 
increase  in  charges  to  publishers  of  over 
100  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  of  over 
150  per  cent.     The   Interstate    Commerce 


Swetland  Heads   National 
Publishers 

The  National  Publishers'  Association 
at  its  first  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Waldorf  .\storia.  New  York,  last  week 
elected  H.  M.  Swetland,  of  the  United 
Publishers    Corporation,   as   its    president. 

R.  J.  Cuddihy,  of  the  Literary  Digest, 
was  chosen  first  vice-president ;  P.  S. 
Collins,  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  sec- 
ond vice-president ;  Frank  C.  Hoyt,  the 
Outlook  Company,  secretary- ;  and  Roger 
W.  Allen,  Allen-Nugent  Company,  treas- 
urer. 

The  following  fourteen  directors,  to 
serve  on  the  board  with  the  officers, 
were  elected :  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co. ;  Thomas  A.  Barrett, 
Orange  Judd  Co. ;  Frederick  L.  Collins, 
McClure's  Magazine:  George  E.  Cook, 
Publishers'  Service  Bureau ;  Charles  F. 
Jenkins,  Farm  Journal;  Dr.  H.  Edwin 
Lewis,  American  Medicine;  B.  A.  Mac- 
kinnon.  Pictorial  Review;  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.;  E.  T.  Meredith, 
Successful  Farming;  Joseph  A.  Moore, 
International  Magazine  Co. ;  Henry  \V. 
Newhall.  Modern  PrisciUa;  Graham  Pat- 
terson, Christian  Herald;  A.  C.  Pearson, 
Class  Journal  Co.,  and  M.  C.  Robbins, 
Gas  Age. 

Previous  to  the  business  meeting  a 
luncheon  was  served  to  which  a  number 
of  publishers,  not  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, were  invited.  There  were  pres- 
ent 180  publishers  and  invited  guests ; 
177  publications  were  represented.  The 
addresses   of    former  Secretary   of   Com- 


A  window  display  may  be  a  chance  happy 
thought,  or  a  logically  conceived  idea  grow- 
ing out  of  the  merchandise  itself. 

The  former  may  sometimes  be  striking  and 
clever,  the  latter  always  SELLS  goods. 

With  a  completely  equipped  lithograph 
plant,  a  carefully  selected  studio  of  artists 
and  a  capable  merchandising  and  advertis- 
ing staff,  Einson  Litho.  Inc.,  has  for  years 
specialized  in  creating  window  displays 
and  other  lithographic  material  that  SELL 
merchandise. 

Our  success  and  our  capacity  may  both  be 
measured  by  the  scores  of  manufacturers 
who  are  to-day  using  "Einson"  window  dis- 
plays and  other  lithographed  dealer-helps 
with  profit. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  our  experiences  in  secur- 
ing dealer  co-operation. 


Elll/ON  UTHO 

Executive    Offices  Factory  &  Plant  Chicago    Offices 

and    Art    Studios  327  East  29th  St.  332  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

71    W.    23rd    St.,    N.    Y.  New  York,   N.  Y.  Chicago,     111. 
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Commission  granted  a  raise  in  rates  of 
125^  per  cent  but  no  raise  in  the  classi- 
fication. Had  the  Express  Company 
succeeded  in  getting  what  it  asked  for, 
the  extra  expense  to  the  publishing  in- 
dustr)-  would  have  amounted  to  many 
hundred   thousand   dollars   annually. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  reported  the  possibility 
of  shipping  magazines  by  fast  baggage- 
service.  He  also  detailed  the  success- 
ful work  of  the  Association,  which  co- 
operated with  the  Post  Office  officials, 
in  cutting  down  the  many  recent  delays 
in   the  delivery  of  Blue  Tag  mail. 

A.  J.  Baldwin  spoke  for  the  Committee 
of  Five,  appointed  last  year  to  handle 
the  Printers'  and  Pressman's  strike,  and 
William  Green,  of  the  Association  of 
Employing  Printers,  explained  the  in- 
crease in  printers'  and  pressmen's  wages 
to  take  place  on  October  1st  next.  Mr. 
Green  said : 

"At  the  close  of  the  strike  last  year  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  wages  based  upon  the 
cost  of  living  October  l,  1920,  as  de- 
termined by  acknowledged  authorities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  settlement  that 
was  made  last  winter  was  based  on  an 
increase  in  cost  of  living  over  1914  of 
84  and  some  hundredths  per  cent.  Since 
that  time  the  cost  of  living  has  kept 
on  climbing,  the  last  report  publishing  it 
at  around  104  per  cent,  making  an  in- 
crease practicalU"  of  20  per  cent  over 
what  it  was  last  winter.  The  settlement 
this  fall  will  be  a  matter  of  mathematics 
and  not  a  strike." 

Thomas  A.  Barrett,  retiring  treasurer, 
showed  that  the  Association  has  a  bal- 
ance of  $5,489.75  with  accounts  receiv- 
able far  in  excess  of  accounts  payable. 
Publication  membership  totaled  i6g,  an 
increase   of   54   since   the   last   meeting. 

The  following  standing  committee  were 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 
Administration.  Finance,  Postal,  Mem- 
bership, Editorial,  Business  Relations, 
and  Publicity. 


Boy  Wins  Prize  For 
Advertising  Title 


New  Chicago  Morning  Paper 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  third  morning 
newspaper,  the  Journal  of  Coinmcrce,  the 
first  issue  of  which  will  appear  Monday 
morning,  October  11.  It  will  be  a  bus- 
iness man  s  newspaper,  published  by  An- 
drew M.  Lawrence  and  will  be  quite 
similar  to  the  Journal  of  Conimerce  of 
San  Francisco,  now  published  by  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

The  business  office  of  the  new  publica- 
tion will  be  in  the  Temple  Building,  108 
South  La  Salle  Street,  and  the  plant  and 
news  department  will  be  at  162  Austin 
Avenue.  Glenn  Griswold,  western  man- 
ager of  Dow,  Tones  &  Co.  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  will  be  business 
manager. 


Photographers  Interested  in 
Advertising 

The  Photographers'  .\ssociation  of  the 
Pacific  Xorthwest,  when  it  meets  in 
Tacoma  on  September  15,  16  and  17, 
will  take  up  the  matter  of  advertising 
for  its  business.  John  Condon,  president 
of  the  Tacoma  Advertising  Club,  has 
been  invited  to  address  the  association 
orj  the  best  methods  of  selling  photo.g- 
rapher's  art  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
photographers  realize  that  they  are  lag- 
ging behind  some  other  lines  in  the 
matter  of  salesmanship  and  they-  intend 
to  correct  it.  At  least  300  photographers 
are  expected  to  attend   the  convention. 


Out  of  43.012  boys  from  all  sections  01 
the  country,  14-year-old  Lloyd  Ry^ll  of 
Crary,  North  Dakota,  has  been  selected  by 
a  committee  of  competeii,  judges  as  the 
star  caption  writer  with  the  best  ideas  and 
the  snappiest  punch. 

Ryall  was  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $100 
in  gold  in  a  contest  recently  held  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co  to  obtain  the 
best  title  for  a  bicycle  painting  by  Nor- 
man Rockwell.  His  title,  "Down  Hill 
With  a  Grin — On  Tires  that  Win,"  was 
considered  by  the  judges  as  a  remark- 
ably exact  expression  of  tlie  spirit  of  the 
painting. 

Some  of  the  others  wliicli  won  prizes 
and  honorable  mention  were :  "Out  for 
Mileage  and  Smileage,"'  "Real  Joy  for  a 
Real  Boy."  ".\  Mile  of  Smiles  on  a  Tire 
Worth  While,"  "Three  Fast  Friends,  " 
"Oh,  Boy!  What  Joy!"  "No  Use  Talk- 
ing. This  Beats  Walking,"  and  "Stunts 
and  Fun  All  in  One.'' 

The  judges  who  selected  the  contest 
winners  were  G.  Ogden  Ellis,  editor  of 
American  Boy:  T.  J.  Sullivan,  editor  of 
Motorcycling  and  Bicycling,  and  William 
F.  Clarke,  editor  of  St.  Nicholas. 


Advice  About  Trade  With  China 

As  the  surest  road  to  a  permanent 
market  in  China,  .■\merican  Consul  Ern- 
est B.  Price,  at  Foochow,  suggests  as 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  .\merican 
firms  or  combinations  of  firms  intending 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  enter  the 
China  market  the  appointment  of  a  rep- 
resentative in  Shanghai  or  the  use  of  one 
of  the  firms  now  located  in  Shanghai  as 
a  distributing  and  marketing  agent  for 
the  smaller  ports,   such   as   Foochow. 


General  Electric  at  Indianapolis 

The  National  Lamp  Works,  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  with  main  offices 
in  New  York,  will  build  two  factories  at 
Indianapolis  to  manufacture  incandescent 
and  automobile  lamps,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  plants,  which  represent  an 
investment  of  about  $2,000,000,  will  have 
a  capacity  of   160,000,000  lamps  a  year. 


Iowa  Clubs  to  Convene 

President  C.  A.  Baumgart  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  Iowa  has 
selected  September  22  and  23  for  the 
state  convention  to  be  held  in  Des 
Moines. 

T.  W.  Le  Quatte,  vice-president  of  the 
.Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
VNorld,  representing  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  district  has  called  a  conference 
of  the  clubs  in  this  distriet  to  be  held 
in  Des   Moines,   September  24. 

The  program  of  the  Iowa  State  con- 
vention is  being  built  around  the  rela- 
tions between  manufacturers,  or  general 
advertisers,  retail  merchants,  or  local 
advertisers,  and  the  sellers  of  advertis- 
ing of  various  kinds.  It  is  expected 
that  the  programs  of  the  two  meetings 
will  so  merge  with  each  other  and  sup- 
plement each  other  as  to  make  the  con- 
vention \ery  practical    for  all. 


H.  Arthur  Engleman  With  Arrow  Co. 

H.  Arthur  Engleman,  for  the  past 
three  \cars  manager  of  the  Advertisers' 
Service  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  resigned  to  affili- 
ate with  the  Arrow  Company,  also  of 
Philadelphia,  specializing  in  direct  adver- 
tising. Before  joining  the  Bulletin,  Mr. 
Engleman  was  associated  in  this  coun-. 
try  with  the  McLain-Haddon-Simpers 
Co.  and  the  Public  Ledger,  and  in  Lon- 
don, England,  with  Charles  F.  Higham, 
Ltd. 


Chicago  Agency  Gets  "Napier"  Account 

W.  Mumford,  of  Plymouth,  England, 
manufacturer  of  the  "Napier"  automo- 
bile, has  selected  the  McCutcheon-Ger- 
son  Service  of  Chicago  to  handle  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  the 
L'nited  States.  All  details  of  the  cam- 
paign which  will  run  in  the  larger  cities 
will  be  handled  by  Wm.  J.  Maclnnes. 
This  is  the  third  British  advertiser  to 
place  ■'\merican  business  through  this 
agency. 

Klaxon  Sales  Organization  Changed 

The  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Divis- 
ions of  the  Klaxon  Company  have  been 
combined  under  the  direction  of  R.  L. 
Wilkinson  who  has  been  sales  manager 
of  the  wholesale  division  for  the  past 
year,  C.  E.  Vaughn,  for  three  years 
service  manager  of  the  company,  has 
been  made  assistant  sales  manager,  but 
will   continue   his   service   work  also. 


Rowland  Handles  Show  Advertising 

The  advertising  and  publicity  of  the 
Sixth  X'ational  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  which  opens  in  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  September  20,  for  a 
week's  run,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  E.  F.  Korbel  and  M.  W.  Col- 
well,  of  Rowland  .Advertising  Agency, 
Inc. 

Shuman  Obtains  Tractor  Account 

Shuman  Advertising  Company  of  Chi- 
cago has  acquired  the  account  of  the 
U.  S.  Tractor  &  Machinery  Company, 
Menasha,  Wis.  The  campaign,  as  out- 
lined, will  include  mostly  farm  journals 
and   technical   publications. 


Machine  Account  for  Scott  &  Scott 

Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
secured  the  account  of  the  Muskegon 
Machine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Miclr.,  manu- 
facturers of  wood  working  machines. 
Orders  are  being  sent  to  trade  papers 
representing  all  phases  in  which  wood 
work    is   used. 
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Doorly  Manages  Three  Papers 

X.  W.  i;)oorl\-,  for  ihc  pasl  two  years 
aiKcrtising  maiiaser  of  Men's  ti'car  and 
ihe  Chicatio  Apparel  Gnccllc.  has  liecii 
appointed  advertising  manager  for  the 
Daily  Xcu's  Record,  another  Faircliild 
pubhcation.  Mr.  Doorly  will  in  the 
future  manage  the  advertising  of  all 
three  publications  with  L.  L.  Shcnflcld 
who  has  heen  appointed  assistant  adver- 
tising  manager. 


Gulden  Mustard  Account  With 
E.  T.  Howard  Co. 

The  advertising  of  Charles  Gulden, 
Inc.,  New  York,  makers  of  Gulden's 
Mustard  is  now  being  handled  by  the 
E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  New  York.  A  cam- 
paign is  being  started  in  the  newspapers 
of    several   North   Atlantic    States. 


Chain  Store  Sales  Gain  42  Per  Cent 

.\nierican  Stores  Co.  sales  for  July 
uerr  So.-'0-',8o7  compared  with  $7,304,749 
for  ihe  same  period  of  1919,  an  increase 
(if  $i,Sg,S,o58  or  26.9  per  cent.  For  the 
first  se\en  months  ended  July  31,  sales 
were  $60,500,560  compared  with  $42,521,- 
,So5  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1919, 
an  increase  of  $17,978,755  or  over  42  per 
cent.  Gross  sales  of  the  American  Stores 
Co.   for  1919  w^ere  $76,401,889. 


Continental   Candy   Sales 

Net  sales  of  the  Continental  Candj- 
Corporation  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  were  $2,205,106.  Net  profits 
i)efore  deducting   Federal   taxes,  $443,902. 


Singer  Sales  Head  Dies 

Walter  Paul  Elliot,  sales  manager  for 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
died  in  his  Jersey  City  office  last  week 
of  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion.  Mr. 
Elliot  was  born  in  Brooklyn  .  forty-one 
years  ago  and  lived  in  that  borough  at 
1852   Sixty-sixth  Street. 


Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.  Adds  Two 

Tracy  P.  Duffield  and  Robert  T.  Herz 
has  joined  the  service  department  of 
Buckley,  Dement  &  Company,  direct 
mail   advertising,    Chicago. 

Mr.  Duffield  until  recently  was  adver- 
tising manager  for  Weil  Brothers,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Herz  is  president  of  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  Advertising  Club  and 
formerly  of  the  Janesxille,  Wis.,  Gazette. 

California  Papers  Combined 

C.  A.  King,  publisher  of  the  Amador 
Ledger,  of  Jackson,  Calif.,  has  bought 
t:he  Amador  Record,  which  has  been 
published  at  Sutter  Creek  as  a  weekly 
for  thirty  years.  The  Record  has  been 
merged  with    the   Ledyer. 


New  Publications 

Adler-Rochtster  "Rumpus" 

The  manufacturers  of  Adler-Rochester 
clothes  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  now  pub- 
lishing for  their  employes  the  Adler- 
Rochesler  Riiiiipus. 


Morse   Directs  Cereal   Advertising 

F.  Harvey  Morse  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Oats  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  John  L.  Meyer  formerly  held 
this  position.  The  advertising,  which  is 
placed  through  the  D'Arcy  Advertising 
A.gency,  is  directed  by  G.  D.  Simonds, 
vice-president    of   the    National    Oats    Co. 

Business  Papers'  Convention  Oct.  20-22 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
this  year  in  New  York  on  October  20, 
21  and  22.  Conjointly  with  the  meeting 
of  the  publishers  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Business  Editors  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting.  The  annual  banquet  is 
scheduled    for    the    night    of    October   21. 
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"The   Compass" 

The  Compass,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
house  magazine  put  out  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  dexoted  to 
iteiTis  of  interest  from  the  marine  sales 
department. 


"The   Southwark' 

.'V  monthly  house  organ  called  the 
Southii'ark,  is  now  being  published  by  the 
Southwark  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia.   

"Abrasive  Industry' 

On  Oct.  I,  the  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland  plan  to  issue  a  new 
publication  called  Abrasive  Industry,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  work  mana- 
gers, superintendents,  grinding  room  and 
tool  room  foremen  and  operators. 


Boston  Agency  Adds  Two  Men 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  have  added  Philip  Burbank,  form- 
erlv  with  the  Thomas  Dreier  Service, 
Boston,  and  Fred.  T.  Bonnett,  formerly 
with  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,   to  its   sales  promotion   department. 

Mr.  Bonnet  was  for  a  nurnber  of 
years  with  the  Hearst  organization  and 
while  in  the  service  was  a  member  of 
the  .v.  E.  F.'s  olTicial  publication,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 


Running     Ahead 


T 


HAT  is  what  Paper  did  in  a  recent  investigation; 
lan  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 


At  our  request  "Advertising  &  Selling"  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  find 
out  just  what  publication  in  this  industry  was  con- 
sidered first  by  the  mill  men. 

Of  the  five  leading  questions  that  had  to  do  with 
production  PAPER  leads  its  next  nearest  com- 
petitor by  69  to  44  preferences,  which  is  somewhat 
over  55%. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  of  the  trade  papers  cov- 
ering the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  of  interest 
to  every  advertiser  who  sells  this  steadily  growing 
market. 

A  copy  cheerfully  sent  on  request. 


PAPER 


The  Production  Journal  of  the  Industry. 
471    FOURTH   AVE.,   NEW   YORK   CITY 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


ADVERTISING  MEN!  SEND  FOR  THIS 
BOOK  or  100  successful  SALESLETTERS 
covering  loo  different  lines.  No  two  alike 
Written  bv  expert.  $i  postpaid.  SALES- 
LETTER  BUREAU,  1S7  East  47th  Street. 
New  York. 


Underwear  ^Hosiery 
Review 


A.iv 


need   of 
The  Woman's  Viewpoint 

backed   by   a  long  expericnLe   in   all   branches  of 

ADVERTISING 

Other    Advertising    Yearns    for   It 

SERVICE  COPY  BOOKLETS 

MINNA     HALL     SIMMONS 

15  W.   Thirty-eighth   Street,  New  York  City 

Room  1205  Phone,  Fit-z  Roy  5591  and  55;(. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Sworn  governmeol  report      <)  ^     O  >!  ^ 
for  6  monthi  ending  Apr.       ^^     ^4  / 


1,  1919 

Puhl:,h,r 
TOI'EKA,    KANSAS 
M,mhrr   Audit    BiLrrau   ./  Ciriuhliini 


QtYyuL^ta/^ijeY 


We   specialize   in    house    to   bouse 
distributing    of 

Advertising   Literature 

and    Advertising   Samples 

We  solicit  your  account. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIUY 

206   No.    Front   St..   PHILADELPHIA.    FA. 
Write    for   our   paper    "  FACTS." 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR 
New  York,  has  for  many  years 
published  more  advertising 
than  have  the  seven  other 
jewelry      journals      combined. 

OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail — Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Offica 
Systems,  Money  Saving  Ideas.  Since  1916  th« 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  {2.00. 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


Joins  "Farm  Journal"  in  Chicago 

■C.  G.  Purncll,  formerly  with  the  John 
Eranham  Company,  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  has  joined  tlie  western  ottice 
of   the   r-arm   Umrnal, 

Merritt  on  Republican  Committee 

Carroll  B.  Merritt,  business  manager 
of  Scribner's  Magacinc  and  Architcclure, 
who  was  one  ot  the  secretaries  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Clii- 
cago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Republican 
Committee  by  former  Governor  Edward 
C.    Stokes,    the    State    Chairman. 


Increases  New  Orleans  Staff 

The  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Ferry- 
Hanly  Advertising  Company  has  recent- 
ly added  to  its  stafiE  Alan  R.  Martin, 
wlio  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
main  office  of  this  company  in  Kansas 
Cily.  

Export  Campaign  for  Hare's  Motors 

The  general  advertising  department  of 
Hare's  Motors,  Inc.,  is  planning  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  campaign,  Vice-president 
Henry  Lansdalc  said  this  week  in  an- 
nouncing the  foreign  distribution  policy 
of   the  company. 

.\  division  of  export  advertising  has 
been  organized,  with  William  Carl  Chap- 
man as  manager.  Mr.  Chapman  comes 
direct  from  the  Packard  Motors  Export 
Corporation,  where  he  was  advertising 
manager.  In  a  previous  connection  he 
served  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New 
York,  at  the  lime  when  E.  S.  Hare  was 
president  and  C.  B.  Morse,  now  general 
advertising  manager  of  Hare's  Motors, 
was   advertising  manager. 


Republicans  Angling  for  Salesmen 

The  Republican  N;uional  Committee 
claims  great  success  in  its  efiforts  to 
round  up  America's  600,000  travelling 
salesmen  for  Harding  and  Coolidge  and 
says  that,  according  to  Walter  J.  Fahy, 
in  charge  of  the  newly  organized  Tra- 
velling Men's  Bureau,  the  influence  that 
these  men  will  bring  to  bear  on  Amer- 
ican business  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber will  be  of  very  material  benefit  to 
the   front  porch  campaign  at   Marion. 

Three  special  trains  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago  will  carry  travelling 
men  to  Marion  on  September  25.  Indi- 
vidual groups  from  Columbus  and  other 
centrally  located  cities  also  will  visit 
the  Harding  front  porch  to  hear  the 
Republican  nominee  deliver  a  business 
speech.  

New  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Vice-Presidents 

H.  H.  Charles  and  Frank  E.  Lowen- 
stein  have  been  elected  vice-presidents 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 

Mr.  Charles,  president  of  the  Charles 
Advertising  Service,  and  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  agricultural  advertising, 
succeeds  Rowe  Stewart  in  the  direction 
of  District  No  .2. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  who  is  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  Norris,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  take  charge  of  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  succeeding  Edgar  M.  Foster, 
who  resigned  because  of  pressure  of 
business. 


Strike  Suspends  Liverpool  Papers 

No  morning  papers  appeared  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  August  30,  for  the  first 
time  in  112  years,  and  no  evening  papers 
for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  sudden  strike  of  news- 
paper compositors  there  and  in  Man- 
chester for  more  pay.  For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  the  Manchester  Guardian  failed 
to    appear.  

Australian  Paper  Now  5  Cents 

The  Daily  Post  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
on  -August  30,  raised  its  price  to  five 
cents. 

Fletcher  Writes  Willys-Overland  Copy 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  it  is  announced, 
has  been  retained  by  the  Willys-Over- 
land Co.  to  prepare  a  series  of  newspa- 
per advertisements.  It  is  rumored  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  receiving  the  highest  fee 
ever   paid   for  work  of   this   nature. 


Ciood  .Signs  for  Foreign  Business.    . 

W.  I,.  .Saunders,  of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 
and  president  of  American  Manufactur- 
ers' Export  .Association,  says  decline  in 
prices  of  commodities  and  decline  in 
bank  loans  are  hopeful  signs  for  future 
industrial  prosperity  of  United  Stales 
and  that  readjustment  now  going  on 
should  encourage  American  manufactur- 
ers to  lay  plans  for  healthy  growth  of 
foreign  business. 


Newspaper   Department   Issues   Book 

A  forty-eight  page  book  containing  a 
confidential  digest  of  proceedings  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention  and  the  deter- 
mined policies  of  the  Newspaper  Depart- 
ment of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  that  body.  Advertising  charts, 
and  an  ,inalysis  of  answers  to  question- 
naires filled  in  by  all  members  of  the 
deparlmcnt  are  special  features  of  the 
book. 


SALESMEN 
Mr.  Accountants 
Mr.  Bookkeepers 

Are  you  contemplating  a  change  from 
your  daily  routine  work. 
We   are   looking   for  red-blooded,  hard 
hitting  men. 

Requirements    are,    per.sonality,    integ- 
rity and  grit. 

Our   Line: 

Loose   Leaf   Accounting    Systems 

Loose  Leaf  Ledgers 

Loose   Leaf   Binders 

Manifolding  Systems 

Ledger  Sheets 

Special    Ruling 

Do  not  hesitate  to  answer  this.     If  you 

are  now  employed,   it  will   pay   you  to 

make  a  change. 

Philip  Hano  &  Company 

806  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 


WINNIPEG 


September  4,  19JO 


Crop   and   Business    Conditions 
Foretell   Good   Times 


A  strong  belief  in  a  gradual  and  na- 
tural readjustment  of  business  conditions 
witbout  financial  disorder  or  any  sud- 
den economic  calamity  is  expressed  by 
ilic  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Stand- 
ards of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Commerce  of 
tbe  United  States,  in  its  semi-annual 
bulletin  on  crop  and  general  business 
conditions. 

Tigbt  money,  unre^il  uf  labor,  the 
loosened  bonds  in  some  pbases  of  social 
life,  the  Russian-Poland  War,  the  high 
cost  of  necessities  are  enumerated  as  dis- 
turbing business  factors,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  ibe  committee  there  is  no  need 
10  become  panick\-  o\er  any  of  these 
matters. 

The     committee     finds     a     widespread 
feeling   that   business   will   probably   con- 
tinue   good     for    the    remainder    of    tbe 
I        year. 

f  "Amid   all   the  cross   currents   and   ed- 

dies of  the  industrial  situation  a  defin- 
ite trend  seems  to  be  slowly  developing 
toward  a  gradually  increasing  gain  of 
supply  upon  demand  and  a  somewhat 
low-er  level  of  prices,"  the  committee 
reports.  "In  textiles  and  in  some  man- 
ufacturers of  leather  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  production  and  lower  prices. 
"Here  and  there  mills  have  shut  down. 
Here  and  there  they  are  running  on  re- 
duced time.  It  is  a  scattered  and  local 
matter  rather  than  a  general  proposition. 
What  will  happen  next  is  exciting  much 
interest  and  many  prophecies  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

"The  automobile  industry  seems  to  be 
headed  toward  somewhat  lessened  output. 
.\lso  the  jewelrv'  busines  in  New  Eng- 
land is  slowing  "down.  Contrariwise,  pa- 
ptr  mills  are  busy  and  full  of  orders 
Equally  is  this  true  of  the  metal  lines, 
especially  in  finished  articles.  The  lat- 
ter are  very  scarce  and  prices  are  still 
advancing  with  no  immediate  signs  of  a 
decline. 

"There  is  much  complaint  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  labor  and  of  its  scarcity, 
tliough  this  latter  feature  grows  less 
r.'.arked.  Ship  building  displays  lessened 
activity. 

"Whether  mining  is  busy  and  prosper- 
ous or  the  reverse,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  metal.  Gold  mining  still 
suffers  from  high  cost  of  production  and 
the  stationary  price  of  gold.  Silver  min- 
ing feels  the  effect  of  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  silver.  The  price  of  zinc  is 
low  and  the  demand  not  equal  to  the 
possibilities  of  supply.  Lead  is  higher 
because  of  increased  demand.  Copper 
is  dull  because  of  a  supply  not  yet  dis- 
posed of.  Iron  mining  is  good.  Phos- 
phate mines  in  the  south  are  doing  well 
after   many   lean   years. 

"Contraction  in  financial  credits  has 
put  'wildcatting'  in  the  oil  regions  out 
of  business  which  makes  business  there 
dull  because  supplies  for  drilling  oil 
wells  are   no  longer   called    for. 

"Construction  and  building  have  slow- 
ed down,  because  of  many  things — such 
as  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  both 
labor  and  materials — practical  withdrawal 
of  credit  accommodations  on  new  con- 
structions. Some  essential  materials  of 
building  are  very  scarce.  Cement  and 
wire  nails  for  instance.  Lumber  can  be 
had  but  cars  for  transportation  of  it 
cannot. 


"Coal  mining  as  usual  has  its  flock 
of  troubles — strikes  and  lack  of  cars  be- 
ing the  principal  ones.  But  they  arc 
enou,yh.  How  the  consumers  and  the 
business  world  re,gard  the  near  future 
(the  remainder  of  the  year)  seems  to  be 
largely    a    matter    of    local    conditions. 

"The  promise  now,  and  it  is  almost 
fulfilled,  is  for  three  billion  bushels  of 
corn,  eight  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  both  wiiUcr  and  spring,  and  for 
a  cotton  yield  of  about  twelve  and  a  half 
million  bales.  Cotton,  however,  is  not  a 
safe  reckoning  as  yet.  There  will  be 
more  oats  than  last  year,  and  more  to- 
bacco, which  is  everj'where  good — more 
potatoes — more  rice,  abotit  the  largest 
crop  on  record.  More  sugar,  both  cane 
and  beet,  and  especially  a  hay  crop  of 
such  proportions  as  should  have  a  mark- 
ed effect  in  reducing  the  cost  of  live- 
stock, and  of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
"The  problems  which  now  confront  tbe 
farmer  are  what  the  future  holds  for 
him  in  the  way  of  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  whether  adeqaute  transporta- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  to  move  har- 
vest yields  to  market.  L?pon  the  solu- 
tion of  this  latter  problem  hangs  the 
volume  of  business  in  all  a.gricultural 
sections,  which  means  by  far  the  greater 
part    of    the   country. 

"From  every  state  and  every  section 
comes  the  complaint  of  the  lack  of  cars 
as  the  greatest  of  all  handicaps  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  one  of  the 
moving  causes  of  the  continuance  of 
high  prices. 

"While  ranges  and  pastures,  save  here 
and  there,  are  generally  in  good  shape, 
the  live  stock  industry  is  not  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  on  the  whole.  The 
general  statement  is  that  the  feed  _  is 
much  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  livestock.  Especially  the  feeders 
(those  who  buy  feed  and  do  not  raise 
it  for  their  livestock)  are  operating  at 
a  loss. 

"There  is  a  general  belief  that  there 
are  fewer  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try than  at  this  time  last  year,  but  prob- 
ably as  many  sheep.  Experience  has 
shown  however  that  these  estimates  are 
necessarily  not  very  dependable  at  times. 
In  some  census  years  they  have  been 
very  far  from  the  mark  on  the  basis 
of  taking  census  returns  as  the  correct 
estimates. 

"The  poultry  and  dairy  industries  are 
steadily  increasing  in  all  sections,  de- 
spite high  prices  of  feed.  In  some  sec- 
tions farmers  have  largely  ceased  home 
dairy  industry  because  of  the  great  de- 
mand from  large  cities  for  whole  milk, 
that  is,  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
not  been  separated.  In  nearly  every 
Dart  of  the  South  the  blooded  cow  of 
high  degree  and  lengthy  pedigree  is  a 
familiar  sight  where  a  generation  a.go 
was  only  to  be  found  the  solitary,  tick- 
infested    scrub." 


PAe;E  ,,  , 

American    Ships    Carry    Bulk 
of  Nation's  Trade 

Alorc  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  now- 
being  carried  in  vessels  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  For  the  first  time  in  sixty 
years  America  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  foreign  shippimg  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  of  its  exports  and 
imports. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  one  there 
was  an  unbroken  decline  in  American 
shippin.a:,  until  in  1914  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  this  country's  trade  was  being 
carried  in  American  vessels.  In  the  last 
six  years,  therefore,  the  ground  lost  in 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  re- 
covered, and  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, instead  of  a  tenth,  now  carries 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  foreign 
commerce.  The  greater  part  of  this 
gain  has  been  made  '  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Analysis  of  the  tonnage  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shows  strik- 
ingly the  extent  of  the  growth  of  the 
carrying  power  of  American  shipping. 
These  figures  cover  all  entrances  and 
clearances  of  ships  at  American  ports. 
They  indicate  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Tune  30  last  American  ships  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade 
aggregated  55,240,000  net  tons.  Vessels 
of  all  other  nations  combined  totalled 
53,252,000  tons,  giving  American  shipping 
a  lead  of  almost  2,000,000  tons. 

How  great  the  gain  has  been  since 
the  beginnin.g  of  the  war  is  instanced 
by  the  fact  that  instead  of  tbe  lead  of 
2,000,000  tons  shown  for  the  year  re- 
cently ended  the  total  American  shipping 
mo\ement  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  was  nearly  52,000,000  tons  less 
than  that  of  all  the  vessels  under  for- 
eign, flags  engaged  in  trade  with  this 
country.  

Tremendous  Gain  in  Resources 

The  total  resources  of  all  national 
banks  on  June  30  this  year  a.ggrcgatcd 
$22,196,737,000,  an  increase  of  $1,397,- 
187,000  over  June  30,  1910.  The  total 
bank  deposits  on  the  same  date  amounted 
to  $17,155,421,000,  an  increase  over  those 
of  last  year  by  $1,230.5.56,000.  The  de- 
posits included  $175,788,000  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  which  is  a  reditction  of 
$301,005,000  since  June  30  of  last  year. 


Ralph  H.  Booth  Touring  East 

Ralph  H.  Booth,  president  of  the  Booth 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  a  string  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Michigan,  is  touring 
through  the  Eastern  States,  ostensibly  on 
a  vacation  trip,  but  keeping  an  eye  to 
newspaper   activities   the  while. 


Building   for   Advertising   Department 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  begun  the  erection  of  a  four  story 
building,  having  a  floor  area  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  square  feet,  for  the  hous- 
ing of  its  advertising  and  printing  de- 
partments.   

Canada's  July  Trade  with   U.   S. 

Total  of  Canada's  trade  with  the 
United  States  during  July  was  $131,058,- 
590.  Imports  from  the  LInited  States 
were  $37,663,684  and  exports  to  the 
United   States   $46,985,915. 

Exports  of  woodpulp  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada  totaled  $7,101,893, 
pulpwood  $1,545,906  and  newsprint  $5,- 
271.303. 

Exports  of  pulp  newsprint  and  Dulp- 
wood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
are   now    running   $13,000,000   a    month. 


Made  Pacific  Coast   Director 

Edward  E.  Gerlinger  has  been  appoint- 
ed Pacific  Coast  salci  and  advertising  di- 
rector of  the  White  Hickory  Motor  Cor- 
poration, Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Has  Sei.linc  I'owkk  (ioNE  Out  of  Style? Paul  IT.  KeoDiey 

A  former  Associate  Editor  of  Adxertisinc  &  Si'.i.i.i.nc.  suggests  that 
we  get  the  old  merchandising  message  back  intu  imr  advertising. 

Toy  Manufacturers  Carry  Campaign  Forward Ralph  Bcvin  Siiiilh 

New  plans  of  toy  manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  broaden  and 
stabilize  their  market. 

Can  Safety  Be  Taught  Hy  Positi\e  Appeal? A'.  //.  Bmnsou 

The  Square  D.  Comj)any  of  Detroit  supports  use  of  the  negati\e  ap- 
peal to  correct  human  carelessness. 

The  Public  Be — Told I,  D    ll'lilc 

Swift  &  Co.'s  view  of  the  relation  between  a  big  corporation  and 
the  people. 

The  Basic  Facts  of  the  Farmer's  rKosiM-.KiT'i-,  Charles  Coolhiqc  Parlin 
As  the  Manager  of  the  Curtis.  I'ublishing  Company's  Division  of 
Commercial  Research  sees  them. 

I.NTRODUCING  THE   NeW    REPRESENTATIVE Cuy   S.    f/anillliill 

How  a  "Proxy"  was  used  to  bring  the  new    re])resentative's  per- 
sonality before  his  customers. 

What  it  Means  to  "Learn  Exporting" George  Freiielt 

The  "School  of  Hard  Knocks"  provides  many   lessons   for  those 
who  would  enter  foreign  fields. 

Sir  Lomer  Cioum /.-.  WaUcr  Osborne 

The  New  Editorial  Director  of  /,(/  Presse  of  Montreal. 
Feminine  Fingers  in  the  Aciencv  I'u; 

The  Misses  A.  J.  and  M.  J.   Lambkin  are  (pialified   to  pull  out 
plums. 

This_Club  Gets  Orders  for  its  Members Arthur  Ihnis 

The  Quarter  Club  of  Bufifalo,  through  applied  c(j(;peration,  enables 
office  specialty  men  to  exceed  quotas. 

Selling  the  Candidate;  Not  Buyinc;  the  Presidency 

An  advertising  man's  comments  on  current  de\elopments  of  the 
political  "selling"  campaigns. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


September  14-16  — Annual  Convention, 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association' 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sept.  20-25— Sixth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

Sept.  20-30— Annual  Convention  Bakerj- 
and  Confectionary  International  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  22-24— Annual  convention,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Association,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

September  27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Advertising 
.  SpeWalty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man,  Chicago. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


October  il-i.^— Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 

October  1 1-14— Annual  Convention,  Ni- 
tional  Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-IS — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  15 — Annual  convention.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,   Chicago,   111. 

October  18-22  —  Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

Develop  Merchant  Marine 
Urges  Sisson 

FunluT  development  of  the  .\nierican 
nicrchanl  marine  and  increased  eniploy- 
iiicnl  of  it  to  export  manufactured  prod- 
ucts instead  of  raw  materials  is  urged 
-liy  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice  president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  in  a  slale- 
mcnt  reviewing  llie  foreign  Hade  sil- 
iialion, 

"Any  question  as  lo  the  iniporlance 
and  \ahie  of  foreign  trade  to  the  United 
Stales  has  long  since  passed  completely 
from  the  field  of  mere  academic  dis- 
cussion,'' says  Mr.  Sisson.  "This  coun- 
try is  already  one  of  ihc  great  traders 
in  international  markets  and  must  of 
necessity  remain  a  leader  in  ibis  field 
unless  we  deliberately  fail  to  protect 
our  present  strong  position  in  it  and 
neglect  to  seize  the  obvious  opnortnni- 
tifs  which  the  existing  world  silnalion, 
oiu'  wealth,  resources  and  vasl  facilities 
for  production   afford   us. 

"The  importance  to  us  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  manufactured  products 
lias  been  constantly  growing.  They  were 
needed  because  of  our  exceptional  de- 
velopment in  the  production  of  manu- 
faclured  products  in  quantities  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  domestic  demand.  They  be- 
came important  also  because  of  our  in- 
creasingly heavy  demands  for  the  im- 
port of  materials  to  supply  our  own  in- 
dustries and  to  supplement  our  own  re- 
sources of  food  and  manufacture,  im- 
ports, which  it  was,  of  course,  desirable 
lo  pay  for  with  exports  rather  than  with 
gold.  Today  some  of  our  very  important 
industries  are  mainly  or  entirelj-  depend- 
ent upon  materials  which  we  must  buy 
abroad.  The  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires  and  other  rinbbcr  goods,  silks,  hemp 
products,  straw  hats,  brushes,  leather  and 
jiaints  and  varnishes  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

"During  recent  decades  great  economic 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
United  States,  and  we  no  longer  control 
ibe  same  large  surplus  of  food  products 
and  raw  material  for  export  that  used 
to  be  available.  It  is  already  evident  that 
other  resources,  such  as  petroleum,  can- 
not long  continue  to  supply  in  full  vol- 
ume the  demands  of  markets  outside  the 
I'niled  States.  Vi'e  shall,  no  doubt,  also 
as  time  goes  on,  use  more  and  more  of 
our  cotton,  copper  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials at  home  and  must  replace  with 
other    exports    these    products. 

"The  terms  of  the  shipping  bill  re- 
centlv  passed  by  Congress  commit  us 
definitely  to  an  aggressive  policy  in  the 
use  of  our  new  fleet.  And  it  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  note  that  American 
ships  today  carrv  the  greater  part  of 
our  ocean-borne  foreign  trade.  We  inusl 
further  develop  our  merchant  marine  and 
sec  that  it  operates  in  private  hands  un- 
der sound  laws,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
dexclonment  of  our  overseas  commerce 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
prosperity." 


Canada's  Trade  Increases 

Canada's  trade  with  the  world  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  Canadian  fiscal 
>ear  ended  July  31  increased  to  $166,- 
j8o,404  compared  with  1910,  according  to 
Summary  of  Canadian  Department  of 
Customs.  For  the  four-month  period  in 
the  present  year  total  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported  was  $825,267,761, 
while   in    iQiq   the   total    was   $638,787,357. 
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Short  Talks  to 
Advertisers 


NUMBER 
FOUR 


Alignment 

Cognitive  ability  in  reading  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
object  of  perception ; 

—the  eye  has  a  natural  habit  of  following  a  straight  line; 
inaccuracy  in  the  baseline  of  letters  retards  perception,  dis- 
tracts attention  and  thus  interferes  with  thought  assimila- 
tion. 

On  a  composing  machine  which  casts  its  product  in  single 
letters,  the  position  of  the  type-face  on  its  supporting  body 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  and  is  in- 
variable ; 

— an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  limitations  of  other 
composing  machines  will  show  why  this  alignment  is  not  in- 
variable in  their  product. 

Perfect  alignment  also  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  page— "Order 
is  Nature's  first  law." 

The  "iMonotype"  is  the  only  machine  which  casts  its  product 
in  single  letters  and  assembles  it  in  lines  with  mathematical 
accuracy. 
Ask  for  Monotype  composition  on  your  next  job  of  printing. 

Talk  No.  1— Getting  Your  Message  Across 

Talk  No.  2.— Single  Types 

Talk  No.  3.—"  Motor  Habits"'  in  Reading 

Talk  No.  4. — Alignment 

Talk  No.  5.— The  "Art"  of  Composing  Type 

Talk  No.  6.— Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  10RK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  TORONTO 

Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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at  a  typewriter  is  about  as  effective  as  a 
one-sided  advertising  campaign. 

The  overhead  for  typewriter,  desk,  chair, 
officeroom,  heat  and  Hght  are  just  as 
much  for  a  one-armed  girl  as  for  a  girl 
with  two  good  hands. 

The  overhead  for  factory  and  office  and 
traveHng  expenses  is  just  as  much,  if  you 
only  educate  the  city  and  town  trade, 
as  when  you  send  your  message  to  well- 
to-do  farm  families  also. 

When  you  add  Successful  Farming  to 
your  list  of  advertising  mediums  you  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  every  salesman 
and  every  dealer  in  the  North  Central 
States.  Even  the  big  city  stores  will 
benefit  from  the  farm  trade. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 
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COLOR  MONOPOLY 

Color  is  used  by  advertisers  to  make 
their  appeals  distinctive.  The  more  color 
there  is  in  a  publication  the  less  distinct- 
ive is  any  one  color  ad. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  ads  in  the  mam- 
moth Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  not  more 
than  three  can  be  in  color. 
These  three  occupy  dominating  space  in 
a  section  of  practically  universal  appeal- 
Four  advertisers  are  now  using  color  in 
The  Chicago  Tribune  on  alternate  weeks. 
During  1921  eight  more  can  be  added 
as  follows: 

Four  at  ^'"'  ^^  double  page  spreads  in  4  colore 

ill   the  "Blue  Ribbon"  fiction  section 
$35,100  each       of    The   Chicago    Tribune. 


Four  at  f'^''  ^^  inside  back  covers  in  2  colors 

in   the  "Blue  Ribbon"  fiction   section 
$15,600  each       „/    The   Chu-acio    Tribune. 

IQIthe  world's  cpeatest  newspapeb^ 

Tribune  Bldg..  Chicago  51J  Fiflh  Ave.,  New  York 

4„b  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Write  for  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 
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"That  Broadside 

Smashes  Home" 

"Gloves  for  hard  work.  Strength  I  The  idea  of 
strength  is  carried  out  clear  through.  Why,  even 
the  paper  is  strong.  Not  a  sign  of  a  crack  where 
it  is  folded  through  the  illustrations." 

THE  idea  of  emphasizing  basic  sales  points  in 
broadside  advertising  is  increasing  sales  for 
thousands  of  advertisers.  To  portray  strength, 
beauty,  dignity  or  any  other  feature  successfully, 
paper  must  be  selected  as  carefully  as  copy  and  il- 
lustrations. Results  prove  this.  Send  for  booklet 
"Paper  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  Merchandising," 
which  explains. 

Fuldivctl  is  peculiarly  adapted  tu  the  "dominating 
idea"  in  broadsides.  Its  specially  prepared  surface 
and  long-fibred  strength  can  be  used  to  your  ad- 
7'aiitage.  /•o/rfrir//  coated  Papers  arc  made  in  Bonk, 
Cozcr  and  irritiiig. 


CHICAGO   PAPER 

830  S.  WELLS  STREET 


CO., 


Manufacturers 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Nationalh  Distributed 
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Coated   Writing 
Coated    Book 
Coated    Cover 
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The  Farm  Market 
Consistently  Prosperous 

The  American  farmer  will  receive  more  cash  for  his  1920 
crops,  live  stock  and  dairy  products  than  he  ever  received  before. 
In  1919  he  received  over  2^  BILLJONS  of  dollars. 

National  financial  distress,  so  deadly  to  industrial  centres,  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  farmer. 

In  1907,  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  grip  of  a  panic, 
the  farmer  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it — Why? 

Because  the  sun  shone  and  the  rain  fell,  and  his  cattle  and 
stocks  continued  to  eat  and  grow. 

The  farmer's  success  depends  upon  the  elements  of  the 
weather — and  nothing  else. 

A  big  farm  trade  is  absolutely  assured  up  to    1922. 

CONSISl'EN'J'  advertising  in  the  Standard  Farm  Papers 
pays  big  dividends,  for  farm  trade  is  CONSISTENTLY  sure; 
CONSISTENTLY   free   from   risks. 

The  STANDARD  GROUP  of  quality  farm  papers  is  the 
greatest  sales  force  in  all  agricultural  America,  because  it  has 
shaped  the  thought  of  the  leading  farmers,  and  through  them,  the 
life  of  their  communities. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 

Edited  by  men  u-/io  know 
Reach  each  week  over   1,150,000  leading  farm  homes 


The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

E«tablished     1877 

Prairie  Fanner,  Chicago 

Ectablished    1841 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Established    1880 

The  Breeder's  Gazette 

Established    1881 

Wallaces'  Farmer 

Established     1895 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

Established    1848 


The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 

Established    1SS2 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

Established    1870 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Established     1859 

The   Progressive   Farmer 

Established    1S86 

Memphis,  Dallas 
Birmingham,    Raleigh 

The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established    1843 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Established     1870 


Western    Representatives  Eastern    Representatives 

Standard    Farm    Pafkrs,    Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Ikc. 

Conway    Building,     Chicago  381    Fourth   Ave.,    New   York    City 

All  Standard  farm   Paf<crs  arc  mctnbcrs  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
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What  Advertising  Has  Done  to  Build  World-wide 

Candy  Mint  Sales 

The  Head  of  "Life  Savers"  Gives  Efficient 

Publicity    Credit    for    One    of    America's 

Most     Conspicuous     Marketing     Successes 

By  EDWARD  J.  NOBLE 


.idenl    of   the    Mint    Pro.lu 


THF.  Life  Saver,  "the  Candy 
Mint  with  the  Hole,"  is  adver- 
tised without  stint  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  today  because  we  who 
stand  back  of  this  big,  little  product 
have  learned  that,  leaving  the 
quality  of  the  product  out  of  the 
discussion  for  the  moment,  efficient 
advertising  forms  the  foundation  of 
our  success. 

Having  a  product  of  unquestioned 
quality  value  we  have  never  had  to 
ask  the  impossible  of  our  advertis- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  because 
we  having  always  been  well  sold  on 
the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  ad- 
vertising we  have  never  asked  the 
impossible  of  our  product;  have  not 
asked  it  to  sell  itself. 

Fortunately  for  our  business,  per- 
haps, those  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  its  conduct  from  the  be- 
ginning came  to  it  with  the  advant- 
age of  long  experience  in  direct  ad- 
vertising work.  Consequently,  when 
they  began  to  take  stock  of  the 
problems  they  must  solve  to  achieve 
success  they  knew  what  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  advertising 
problem.  They  were  luckily  free 
from  that  blindness  that  so  often 
goes  with  the  enthusiasm  that  a 
manufacturer  must  feel  in  bringing 
to  the  market  a  new  product  of 
whose  high  service  and  selling  qual- 
ities he  is  convinced.  They  did  not 
waste  time  drawing  for  each  other 
fanciful,  optimistic  pictures  of  long 
lines  of  dealers  waiting  at  the  fac- 
tory doors  with  orders  in  their 
hands  written  in  response  to  the 
bare  announcement  that  the  new 
product  was  on  the  market. 


Always   Sold   On    Good 
Advertising 

rmi  i^-orUt-u'idc  distribution  yaiiifd 
fur  "Life  Savers,"  through  "uti- 
stintcd"  advertising,  came  along  ivith 
lower  selling  costs,  .immensely  valuable 
good  H'itl  and  highly  salisfactorv 
profits. 

.\ational  and  international  advertisers 
Ti'i//  find  in  the  accompanying  article 
by  f.dzeard  J.  Xoble,  President  of  the 
Mint  Products  Company,  Inc.,  some  of 
the  big  reasons  underlying  this  success. 
Of  these  reasons,  it  will  be  noted,  the 
foremost  are  a  "product  of  unquestioned 
cjuality"  and  "the  right  kind  of  adver- 
tising." But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions and  Mr.  Noble's  article  should 
impart  valuable  suggestions  to  many 
manufacturers,  zvhcther  or  not  they  are 
sold,  as  the  writer  is,  on  the  worth  of 
their    pu}plicity.—THE    EDITOR. 


Instead  of  this,  as  soon  as  we 
were  assured  that  the  mint  candy 
was  as  good  as  it  could  be  made, 
we  set  to  work  devising  a  merchan- 
dising plan  that  should  be  just  as 
good  as  it  could  be  made.  With  the 
fruits  of  our  advertising  experience 
still  fresh  to  our  minds  we  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  dress  of  the 
package  in  which  these  "Life  Sav- 
ers," as  we  happily  decided  to  name 
them,  should  go  out  to  the  world. 
We  designed  a  label  with  a  view  to 
the  utmost  attractiveness  and  dis- 
play value.  We  thought  long  and 
experimented  repeatedly  to  evolve  a 
compact  disphi}'  carton  with  cover 
and  easel  combined.  We  knew  then, 
as  we  were  able  to  prove  later,  that 
upon  our  sense  of  advertising  values 
as    related    to   the    displa\-    of    prod- 
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uct — always  combined  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product,  of  course — de- 
pended its  attractiveness  to  the 
dealer  who  was  brought  into  contact 
with  it. 

Then  we  proceed  to  our  most 
important  problem  —  bringing  the 
dealer  in  contact  with  Life  Savers. 
That  meant  Advertising. 

I  ilo  not  have  to  speak  of  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  our  advertis- 
ing. It  is  abroad  in  the  world 
where  he  who  runs  may  read  it. 
It  has  certainly  reached  every  run- 
ner who  can  read.  It  has  done 
everything  that  we  have  asked  of  it 
and  more  than   we  expected. 

REDUCING    SELLING    COSTS 

The  original  selling  cost  of  Life 
Savers,  when  we  were  just  begin- 
ning our  advertising;  amounted  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction cost.  That  was  in  1914. 
In  191 9,  when  we  came  to  check 
up  on  the  results  of  our  first  five 
years  of  advertising  we  were  able 
to  announce  that  our  annual  sales 
total  was  thirty  times  as  great  as  it 
had  been  in  1914,  while  our  total 
sales  and  advertising  costs  for  the 
\ear  were  less  than  the  cost  for  the 
selling  alone  in  the  first  year.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  from  these 
figures  what  percentage  of  credit 
must  be  given  to  advertising. 

During  the  same  period — although 
costs  for  labor  and  materials  have 
increased  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  per  cent — although  we  are 
faced  today  by  22-cent  sugar — be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  sales  vol- 
ume and  the  decrease  in  sales  costs 
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iiient  of  the  Mint   Products  Company,  Inc. 


due  to  advertising,  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  price  of  a  package 
of  Life  Savers  down  to  six  cents — 
only  a  cent  above  what  it  sold  for 
in  1914. 

So  much  for  such  tangible  results 
from  our  advertising  as  greater 
sales  and  smaller  costs.  We  have 
another  asset  on  our  books  which 
we  credit  to  advertising.  It  is 
called  "good  will"  and  it  has  a  value 
in  our  estimation  of  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars,  a  sum  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  total 
money  we  have  expended  for  our 
advertising  from  the  inception  of 
our  business  down  to  today.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  we  hold  this  intangible  asset 
it  has  become  our  habit  in  examin- 
ing advertising    copy    each   year   to 


look  first  at  its  power  to  increase 
our  prestige  and  emphasize  our 
dominance  in  the  field  and  to  con- 
sider only  secondary  its  direct  sell- 
ing qualities. 

nOOD   WII.T.    WORLD-wroE 

Our  advertising  has  sought  to 
make  the  consumer  think  of  Life 
.Savers  when  he  thinks  of  mint 
candies  and  to  think  of  liigh,  un- 
changeable quality  when  he  thinks 
of  Life  Savers.  It  has  sought  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  dealer. 
Not  the  least  of  its  value  to  us  has 
been  its  power  to  attract  and  hold 
salesmen.  The  service  of  advertis- 
ing in  this  direction  is  not  always 
sufficiently  emphasized,  although  it 
should  be  a  well  known  fact  that 
salesmen   prefer    to    sell    an    adver- 


tised, trademarked  product  to  an 
unadvertised  competitive  product 
even  when  the  trademarked  pnnl- 
uct  sells  at  an  appreciably  higher 
price,  even  when  it  gives  him  an 
appreciably  lower  commission.  The 
national  advertising,  which  the 
dealer  has  already  seen,  is  his  in- 
troduction. Probably  it  has  already 
answered  certain  arguments  that  lie 
would  otherwise  liave  to  meet.  It 
shortens  the  sales  jirocess.  It  en 
ables  him  to  cover  a  longer  list  ot 
prospects  in  a  day  than  he  could 
(otherwise  see.  If  his  commission 
on  the  nationally  advertised  producl 
is  lower,  why  he  is  quite  as  satis- 
tied  with  "larger  sales  at  smaller 
profits"  as  the  manufacturer  is. 

.Six  years  ago  the  combined  sales 
of  all  brands  of  packaged  mint 
tablets  amounted  to  about  $300,000 
a  year  and  the  sale  of  mints  was 
an  insignificant  item  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  candy  retailer  or  whole- 
saler. Today,  in  our  business  alone 
there  are,  in  normal  times,  nearly 
a  thousand  people  employed  and 
the  sales  of  Life  .Savers  runs  up 
into   millions   of  dollars  annually. 

Advertising  has  developed  a  de- 
mand for  a  clean,  wholesome,  re- 
freshing candy.  It  has  won  for 
us  the  privilege  of  doing  a  large 
share  toward  satisfying  that  ile- 
mand.  It  has  created  a  new  and 
important  branch  of  the  candy 
industry;  for  many  other  firms  be- 
sides ours  have  profited  by  the 
market  built  up  by  such  advertis- 
ing. The  result  is  an  investment 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  mint 
business,  the  employment  of  thous- 
ands of  people,  and  highly  increased 
profits  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobbers  and  retailers  througliout  the 
countrv. 


Wabash   R.   R.   Account   With   Western 
Agency. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  has  placed  its  ad- 
vertising appropriation  with  the  Western 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis.  This  agency 
in  the  future  will  handle  all  the  railroad's 
advertising,  with  the  exception  of  news- 
paper advertising  placed  in  Chicago. 


Southern    Illinois    to    Advertise 

To  promote  the  interests  of  thirty-two 
counties  in  southern  Illinois,  the  Souihern 
Illinois  Development  Association  has  been 
formed.  Bankers  of  the  counties  have 
underwritten  the  association  for  $75,000 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  $25,000  a  year, 
to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  through  its 
president,  C.  H.  Markjam  and  H.  J. 
Schwietert,  general  development  agent, 
has  pledged  support  to  the  movement. 
The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
road and  the  press  of  southern  Illinois 
have  done  likewise. 
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Package    Advertising    Claims    a    New    Success 
— This    Time    in    Motor    Accessories    Field 

Policy  of  Featuring  Container  Lifts  Leak- 
Proof  Piston  Rings  From  Dealer's  Counter 
Bin    to   Place    In   the    Sun   On    His   Shelves 

An    Authorized    Interview    With 

/.  F.  OBERWINDER 

Vice    President.    D'Arcy    Advertising    Co. 

Bv  WARD  GEDNEY 


H  I.STORY  has  a  habit  of  repeat- 
iii.i;  itself  in  merchandising,  Gl- 
ut reproducing  in  a  new  hne  of  sales 
niethotis  that  have  proven  successful 
in  older  lines. 

Do  you  remember  the  ancient 
cracker  barrel  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday — so  it  seems — occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  m  front  of 
the  counter  in  the  corner  groceiy 
store  ?  It  contained  a  broken  jumble 
of  somebody's  crackers.  You  never 
knew  whose  they  were;  whom  to 
give  credit  to  if  you  liked  them; 
whom  to  blame  if  they  were  unsatis- 
factory. 

Yesterday,  the  ancient  cracker 
barrel  was  replaced  by  an  attractive 
shelf  display  of  packaged  crackers 
and  you  learned  to  buy  crackers  that 
were  very  plainly  labelled  as  Some- 
body's, learned  to  think  of  the  pack- 
age when  you  thought  of  cracker^, 
taught  by  Somebody's  national  ad- 
vertising. What  you  really  bought 
was  not  just  crackers  but  a  package 
of  crackers.  The  distinction  has  be- 
come of  immense  significance  to  the 
manufacturer  of  crackers. 

THE  "crackers"  OF  THE  GARAGE 

Yesterday,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  found  that  your  automo- 
bile wasn't  developing  the  power  you 
thought  you  had  a  right  to  expect  of 
it  and  took  it  to  your  favorite  repair 
shop  to  find  out  what  ditterence  new 
piston  rings  would  make,  you  were 
confronted  by  something  analagous 
to  the  old  cracker  barrel.  Your  re- 
pair man  dived  into  a  bin  somewhere 
and  jiuUed  out  of  a  miscellaneous 
mass  of  piston  rings  of  assorted  sizes 
the  number  you  required.  They  were 
somebody's  piston  rings :  you  didn't 
see  whose.  Consequently,  you  were 
unable  to  protect  yourself  against 
them  next  time,  if  they  proved  un- 
satisfactory ;  or  to  insure  a  repeat 
installation  next  time,  if  they  stood 
up  as  wel'  and  as  long  as  you  ex- 
pected them  to.  Even  when  you  spe- 
cified the  brand  of  ring  you  wanted 
the  chances  are  that  you  weren't 
present  when  they  were  installed  and, 
if  the  dealer  practiced  a  substitution. 


the  manufacturer  of  the  rmgs  30U 
wanted  not  only  lost  a  sale  but  had 
to  bear  the  burden  of  obloquy  that 
some  competitor's  cheaper  nnitation 
had  cast  on  the  reputation  of  h  s 
product. 

That's  the  problem  the  McQuay- 
Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  maker  of  "Leak-Proof' 
piston  rings,  ran  up  against  in  the 
yesterday  of  merchandising  and 
which  it  is  solving  by  advertising  to- 
day. 

Nearly  all  advertisements  of  piston 
rings- — those  important  little  metallic 
circlets  that  fit  on  the  piston  and  en- 


sure that  no  "gas"  leaks  past  and  no 
compression  is  lost — used  to  feature 
the  ring  itself.  Now,  all  rings  look  a 
good  deal  alike.  No  artist  or  engrav- 
er can  show  the  seventeen  different 
manufacturing  operations  which 
make  one  ring  better  than  another 
ring  that  is  rushed  through  with 
three  or  four  operations.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  picture  of  a  piston  ring 
to  visualize  the  reasons  why  a  certain 
design  will  ensure  good  cylinder 
compression  and  another  type  of 
construction  will  fail.  No  halftone 
ever  invented  can  picture  the  vari- 
ance in  the  elasticity,  uniformit\'  and 
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wearing  qualities  of  the  metal  from 
wnich  piSton  rings  are  made. 

PUTTING  VALUE  INTO  THE  PACKAGE 

Like  nails,  or  bolt.s,  or  any  staple 
hardware,  piston  rmgs  used  to  lie  in 
the  No-Man's-Land  of  the  repair 
shop — in  bins  under  counters — or 
down  in  dark  cellars — or  anywhere 
they  happened  to  light.  Sizes  were 
all  mixed  up.  A  dealer  never 
knew  whether  his  stock  was  well- 
balanced  or  not.  He  usually  had  too 
many  odd  sizes — and  not  enough 
standard  ones.  Many  of  his  rings 
were  lost,  damaged,  or  stolen.  The 
packages  they  came  in  had  no  mean- 
ing, fhey  were  quickly  ripped  olt 
and  tossed  into  the  discard. 

Years  ago  the  McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing  Company  realized 
this  condition.  It  stamped  the  Leak- 
Proof  name  on  each  ring.  It  sealed 
every  ring  in  an  individual  parchment 
envelope.  It  packed  a  dozen  rings 
of  a  size  in  a  strong  paper  carton. 
But  it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago 
that  it  discovered  the  one  thing  that 
was  needed  to  weld  all  its  merchan- 
dising plans  together  and  to  put 
Leak-Proof  over  the  top  of  its  deal- 
ers' counters.  It  decided  to  give 
the  repair  man  a  reason  for  keep- 
ing it  on  his  shehes.  It  stopped 
illustrating  the  ring  itself  and  con- 
centrated all  adveitising  effort  on 
putting  over  the  package. 

Today,  whatever  the  sales  argu- 
ment carried  in  the  national  adver- 
tising of  the  company,  it  is  always  il- 
lustrated by  a  large-size  reproduction 
of  the  familiar  Leak-Proof  package 
as  shown  in  the  specimen  of  copy  ac- 
companying this  article.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  text  policy — 
no  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  selling 
points  presented.  There  is  no  direct 
reference  to  the  package  in  the  te.xt, 
but  the  picture  of  the  package  is  al- 
ways there,  dominating  the  lay-out, 
carrying  its  own  emphasis. 

PACKAGE  ALWAYS  DISPLAYED  NOW 

Today,  when  a  car  owner  goes  to 
his  supply  dealer  or  repairman 
he  can  see  the  well  known  Leak- 
Proof  package  up  on  the  shelf. 
It  has  been  given  a  con- 
spicuous place  of  honor  because  it 
has  been  made  to  mean  something  to 
the  public.  Leak-Proof's  advertising 
has  made  the  package  a  trademark 
for  more  motor  power,  and  lower 
fuel  and  repair  bills.  Standing  for 
ten  3-ears  of  successful,  consistent, 
high-quality  performance  it  has  come 
to  take  on  m  the  dealer's  mind  and  in 
his  customer's  mind  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  hallmark  certifying  by  its 


presence  to  the  quality  of  all  of  the 
dealer's  gooils  and  services. 

The  Leak-Proof  package  on  the 
dealer  s  shelf  is  minimizing  the  sub- 
stitution evil.  It  is  balancing  the 
dealer's  stock  of  sizes  as  his  rings  are 
always  in  plain  sight.  It  is  keeping 
them  in  first  class  condition  and  cut- 
ting down  losses  through  theft  or 
carelessness.  And,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  advertising  of  the  Leak- 
Proof  package  has  resulted  in  repair- 
men carrying  larger,  better-balanced 
stocks  of  rings.    It  has  also  increased 


Play  the  Game 

Business  is  the  grc-atest  game  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  game  which  men 
love  to  play,  re\  el  in  the  playing.  It 
is  a  game  that  builds  great  indus- 
tries and  de\elops  gigantic  enter- 
prises. But  best  of  all,  it  builds 
men.  The  steady,  eternally  vigilant, 
intense  fighting,  with  every  ounce 
that's  in  you,  every  minute  of  pla\ , 
is  what  wins  in  the  great  game  ol 
business,  says  the  Matico  Record. 

There  is  another  game — a  game 
within  a  game — which  puts  the  pep 
and  the  zest  into  the  great  world- 
game  of  business.  This  is  the  game 
of  sellin.g,  where  men  match  all 
their  skill  and  shrewdness  of  wits  in 
the  battle  for  the  pennant  of  Suc- 
cess. 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  playing 
the  selling  game.  .\l!  the  books  that 
have  been  written  about  it  may  be 
summed  up  and  boiled  down  into 
one  word — Confidence.  Confidence 
in  the  goods  you  sell  and  in  the 
house  that  stands  behind  the  goods. 
But  most  of  all,  confidence  in  vour- 
sclf. 


sales  by  bringing  the  car  owner  and 
the  rings  together  in  the  dealer's 
store. 

The  sight  of  the  familiar  package 
on  the  shelf  has  suggested  many  a 
sale  this  year  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  postponed  or  passed  uji 
entirely.  In  fact,  the  celebrated 
Uneeda  Biscuit  package  itself  did  not 
revolutionize  the  selling  of  crackers 
to  any  greater  extent  than  the  Leak- 
Proof  package  is  revolutionizing  the 
selling  of  piston  rings.  It  has  taken 
Leak-Proof  rings  out  of  the  bulk 
class.  It  has  given  car  owners  some- 
thing definite  to  look  for  and  remem- 
ber. And  it  has  given  dealers  a  new 
pride  in  the  product  and  a  desire  to 
display  it. 

MERCHANDISING   THE   ADN'ERTISING 

The  Leak-Proof  package  has  been 
still  further  tied  up  to  the  dealer's 
store  by  furnishing  him  w'ith  a  large 
cut-out — a  life-size  Leak-proof  pis- 
ton ring  salesman  standing  behind  a 
gigantic    Leak-Proof   package.      Re- 


productions of  each  i)age  of  Leak- 
I'roof  advertising  in  the  national 
magazines  are  also  furnished  to  the 
dealer.  They  are  printed  on  heavy 
cardboard  and  are  suitable  for  win- 
dow or  counter  display  use. 

Advertising  success  is  made  up  of 
knowing  what  small  details  are  im- 
portant. Dramatizing  the  package 
doesn't  sound  like  a  very  titanic 
thought.  It  hasn't  the  earmarks  of 
that  infernal  cleverness  that  adver- 
tising men  are  supposed  to  possess. 

How  many  other  manufacturers 
are  there,  we  wonder,  who  could  tear 
out  a  page  of  Leak-Proof  adxertising 
profitably  and,  by  api)i_\ing  the  same 
Kind  of  a  iiackage  po.icy,  take  their 
product  out  of  the  counter  bin's  utter 
darkness  and  bring  it  up  on  to  tne 
sunshiney  shelf  of  a  greater  success. 


Dry  Goods  Company 
Advertises  Good  limes 

Usmg  good-sized  space  in  newspapers, 
the  Ely  &  Walker  Dry  Goods  Co.,  large 
St.  Louis _  concern,  is  ad\  ertising  "good 
times.''  The  following  is  in  part  an  ad- 
vertisement headed:  ''Business  is  Good 
— Business  is  going  to  be  good — Good 
business  goes  where  good  goods  are." 

"Dry  goods  sales  this  fall  will  turn  ovei 
more  American  dollars  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"But  business  won't  be  good  with  a 
merchant  who  is  frightened  to  death  that 
some  unheard  of  thing  is  going  to  happen 
and  prepares  for  a  poor  business,  for  he  11 
get  what  is  coming  to  hmi ;  anyone  look- 
ing for  trouble  will  always  find  it. 

"The  merchant  that  has  \ision  cannot 
help  seeing  the  marvelous  buying  ability 
of  the  people — both  from  the  products  of 
the  soil  at  record  prices  and -wages  never 
even  dreamed  of  before,  with  more  good 
jobs  than  there  are  men  and  women  to 
fill. 

"The  calamity  howler  will  miss  a  golden 
opportunity,  while  the  man  of  sound  wind 
and  ncr\e  will  "get  the  bacon.''  Don't 
let  the  chronic  bears  and  pessimists  influ- 
ence you.    Be  a  man  and  a  merchant. 

"Grasp  the  facts  as  they  are.  Take  the 
bull  by  the  horns ;  prepare  with  the  best 
assoii^d  j.o.K  oi  gooas  you  ha\e  ever 
owned,  as  the  merchant  who  has  the  mer- 
chandise this  fall  when  the  consumei 
wants  to  bu-'-  is  sure  to  "make  a  killing." 
"If  you  agree  with  us  that  this  big  pros- 
perous country  of  ours  is  not  going  to  the 
Demnetion  Bow  Wows,  back  up  youi 
judgment;  go  to  market  early  (transpor- 
tation is  slow);  buy  your  goods;  get 
them  home,  mark  them  at  a  reasonable 
profit  and  you'll  be  "raking  in  the  shekels" 
while  the  chicken-hearted  merchant  is 
scrambling  all  over  everywhere  and  pay- 
ing expressage  on  indifferent  merchan- 
dise to  meet  the  demand  he  failed  to 
prepare  for." 


Publisher's    Estate    $1,21.5,.536. 

The  estate  of  Henry  L.  Einstein,  who 
sold  the  New  York  Press  to  Frank  A 
Munscy,  and  who  died  February  28,  1918,. 
has   been   appraised   at   $1,215,536. 
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Advertising    Cooperation    Between   Competitors 

Pointing  the  Way  to  a  Method  That  Educates  the  Public 
at  the  Expense  of  All  Who  Will  Benefit  by  Sales  Stimulus 

By  F.  W.  WILSON 


SOl'NDS  foolish,  iloesn't  it?  Sug- 
gests a  desire  or  intended  at- 
tempt to  beat  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 
ton Acts.  However,  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  contemplated. 

A  great  deai  of  the  advertising  be- 
ing done  by  manufacturers  of  the 
majority  of  advertised  commodities 
i.s  general  in  character,  designed  to 
create  a  public  interest  in  or  desire 
for  the  thing  advertised,  or  rather 
for  an  article  of  the  class  or  type  ad- 
vertised. As  a  rule,  any  competitor 
manufacturing  a  similar  article  will 
gain  as  much  advantage  from  the 
advertisement  as  will  the  advertiser 
paying  for  it. 

For  an  example,  take  paints  and 
varnishes.  Note  the  shabby  build- 
ings and  structures  of  all  kinds, 
wherever  one  goes,  the  wood  and 
metal  parts  deteriorating  and  disin- 
tegrating because  of  the  absence  of 
paint  protection. 

The  problem  of  the  paint  manu- 
facturer is  not  so  much  to  have  his 
particular  product  used  as  it  is  to 
have  the  consumption  of  paint  gener- 
ally increased ;  in  other  words,  to  in- 
duce property  owners  to  renew  paint- 
ed surfaces  as  oft-en  as  they  should 
to  save  themselves  from  losses. 

Ever}-  paint  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  could  not  onh-  sell  the 
extreme  capacity  of  his  piant,  run- 
ning double  shift,  but  would  have  to 
increase  his  manufacturing  capacity, 
if  as  much  paint  were  used  in  this 
country  as  should  be  used. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

Paint  men  know  it  is  their  chief 
problem  to  convince  property  owners 
of  this  fundamental  fact :  That  it 
costs  them  more  money  not  to  keep 
their  exposed  wood  and  metal  sur- 
faces painted  (due  to  losses  from  de- 
terioration and  repairs  necessitated 
by  disintegration)  than  it  would  cost 
to  have  them  painted.  Once  this  logic 
is  driven  home  in  the  minds  of  prop- 
erty owners  (if  it  ever  is),  paint 
manufacturers  can  then  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  indixidual  problem — 
that  of  popularizing  their  own 
brands. 

The  advertising  campaign  now 
running  in  the  magazines,  financed 
by  a  combination  of  paint  manufac- 
turers' associations,  proves  that  the 
paint  men,  at  least,  are  alive  to  the 


facts  and  conditions  above  slated. 

But  why  shouldn't  the  idea  be  ex- 
tended and  applied  to  all  industries 
similarly  situated?  It  could  be  with 
great  profit  to  all  concerned. 

Let  manufacturers'  associations 
combine  to  finance  advertising  cam- 
paigns intended  to  promote  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  product  generally  ; 
then  let  each  individual  manufactur- 
er fill  his  own  advertising  space  with 
reasons  why  his  particular  product 
should  be  bought  in  preference  to 
the  brands  of  competitors. 

The  cost  of  these  combination 
campaigns  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  sales  of 
the  various  manufacturers  partici- 
pating. For  instance,  one  controlling 
30  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  his  line 
should  pay  30  per  cent  of  cost  of  the 
general  promotive  advertising;  one 
controlling  2  per  cent  of  the  trade,  2 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  joint  ad- 
vertising. 

SOME  VVIIO  MAY  PARTICIPATE 

This  idea  is  applicable  to  hundreds 
of  industries.  For  instance,  motor 
trucks,  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  phonographs,  tractors,  in- 
cubators, road  building  materia. s, 
cheese,  cream  separators,  paints  and 
\arnishes,  "cleanable"  collars,  tooth 
cleansers,  stump  pullers,  dynamite 
for  land  clearing,  sprayers,  insecti- 
cides, gas  engines,  cement,  bicycles, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  that 
could  be  named. 


Tragedies  ! 


A  man  struck  a  match  to  see 
if  the  gasoline  tank  to  his  auto 
was   empty.      It   wasn't. 

A  man  patted  a  strange  bull 
dog  on  the  head  to  see  if  the 
critter  was  affectionate.  It 
wasn't. 

A  man  speeded  up  to  see  if 
he  could  beat  the  train  to  the 
crossing.      He   couldn't. 

A  man  touched  a  trolley 
wire  to  see  if  it  was  charged. 
It  was. 

A  man  cut  out  his  advertis- 
ing to  see  if  he  could  save 
money.  He  didn't.  —  Record, 
Covington,   Okla. 


Why  are  automobiles  omitted? 
Because  advertisng  is  not  particu- 
larly necessary  to  make  anybody  de- 
sire a  car.  Everybody  seems  to  want 
one  anyhow,  and  it's  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  having  or  not  having  the 
price.  The  automobile  manufactur- 
er is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  de- 
vote his  advertising  to  the  popular- 
izing of  his  own  particular  make  of 
machine. 

Dvnamite  for  land  clearing  is  one 
of  the  commodities  named  as  lending 
itself  to  combination  advertising. 
For  eight  or  ten  years,  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  has  been  waged 
to  increase  the  use  of  dynamite  for 
this  purpose.  The  main  problem  is 
to  get  owners  of  raw  land  to  ciear 
it ;  the  dynamite  sales  will  follow  in 
natural  sequence. 

HOW    POWDER    MAKERS    MAY 
PARTICIPATE 

Six  or  seven  powder  manufactur- 
ers make  most  of  the  dynamite  used 
in  this  country.  The  expense  of  the 
land  clearing  campaign  has  been 
borne  almost  entirely  by  three  of  the 
companies ;  the  other  three  or  four 
holding  aloof  from  the  promotion 
work,  but,  as  statistics  prove,  bene- 
fiting approximately  as  much  in  sales 
as  the  manufacturers  that  did  the  ad- 
vertising. In  one  state,  for  example, 
where  an  intensive  advertising  cam- 
paign had  been  waged  by  a  certain 
powder  manulacturer,  carload  sales 
one  year  aggregated,  forty,  of  w^hich 
the  advertising  company  sold  twent)'- 
one  and  a  competitor  that  spent 
neither  time,  money,  nor  effort,  nine- 
teen cars. 

This  example  is  cited  merely  to 
show  that  most  promotive  advertis- 
ing creates  a  demand  for  goods  of 
the  type  advertised  rather  than  for 
particular  brands.  Which  manufac- 
turer makes  the  sales  resulting  from 
it  depend  upon  distribution  factors. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule. 

Probably  land  owners  who  were 
induced  to  clear  more  land  by  the 
advertising  campaign  referred  to 
may  have  asked  for  the  particular 
brand  of  dynamite  that  was  advertis- 
ed, but  if  the  dealer  they  went  to 
had  some  other  brand,  they  were  ap- 
parently just  as  well  satisfied  with 
it. 


Advertising  &  Sklling 


A  campaign  of  this  kind  obviousl.v 
should  be  financed  by  all  manufac- 
turers in  a  i)osition  to  benefit  from 
the  promotive  effort. 

Space  in  advertising  mediums  is 
expensive  these  days.  Our  fifty-cent 
dollars  are  frowned  upon  by  the  pub- 
lisher. The  logical  program  for  ad- 
vertisers, in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  at  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  results, 
is  in  group  adxertising  of  general 
promotive  features. 

Instead  of  the  twenty  advertisers 
that  may' use  a  certain  advertising 
medium  taking  twenty  pages  of  space 
designed  to  increase  consumption  of 
the  type  of  gootls  they  manufacture, 
they  could  buy  a  page  or  double  page 
spread  in  combination,  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  probably  accomplish  ap- 
proximately the  same  result. 


Then  .such  of  the  individual  manu- 
facturers as  desired  to  boost  the  vir- 
tues of  their  particular  brands  could 
use  all  their  space  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  it  to  the  joint  advertisement 
to  do  the  general  promotive  work  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  object  of  a  campaign  laid  out 
as  suggested  would  be,  first,  to  cre- 
ate the  utmost  [jublic  demand  for  the 
type  of  article  advertised,  and,  sec- 
ondly, for  each  individual  atlvertiser 
to  get  the  highest  possible  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  by  the  advertising 
for  his  particular  product. 

This  plan  would  reduce  advertis- 
ing and  consequently,  selling  ex- 
pense, but  conversely,  should  in- 
crease aggregate  sales.  It  would  con- 
centrate the  best  advertising  brains 
of    the    industry    on    the    promotive 


problems  to  be  presented  jointly,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  individual 
manufacturer  possessing  a  superior 
sales  and  advertising  organization  or 
a  commodity  of  superior  merit,  the 
greater  proportion  of  trade  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  because  of  those 
advantages. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  program 
calls  for  a  "get  together"  of  repre- 
sentatives of  allied  industries  to  for- 
mulate the  plans  and  apportion  the 
expense.  The  paint  men  have  led  the 
way.  Since  they  found  it  practica- 
ble, other  industries  should  encoun- 
ter no  difficulties.  Most  industries 
have  their  associations  or  institutes 
through  which  the  preliminary  con- 
tact may  be  had.  After  that  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  cooperation  between 
advertising  managers  of  cooperators. 


Keeping  Pace  With  Commercial  Art 

It  Is  a  Mistake  to  Blame  the  Public  for 
Craving  Something  New  But  a  Greater 
One    to    Fail    to    Satisfy    the    Craving 


IT  is  a  mistake  to  blame  the  public 
because  it  craves — and  encour- 
ages— -"something  new"  all  the  while. 
This  is  really  an  Americanism.  It 
explains  why  we  advance  so  rapidly 
and  why  our  conuiiercial  art  in  gen- 
eral is  generations  ahead  of  other 
countries. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  antip- 
athy toward  what  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "freak"  illustrations, 
"stunts,"  and  "queer  techniques." 

"Give  me  normal  pictures  in  my 
advertising,"  a  manufacturer  will  ex- 
claim, waving  impatiently  aside  the 
innovation  that  is  submitted  to  him. 
"That  stulT  looks  outlandish  to  me !" 

In  which  contention  he  is  justified 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Events  prove,  how- 
ever, that  sooner  or  later  he  swings 
bravely  around  to  modernity.  Why 
attempt  to  combat  it,  in  clothes,  in 
architecture,  in  modes  of  living — or 
in  advertising  literature? 

THE  TREND  TOWARD  MODERN  ITV 

We  believe  in  sanity  and  in  mod- 
eration, but  we  can  see  the  problem 
through  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young- 
er generation.  Of  course  it  wants 
"something  new."  Sweep  the  ocean 
back  with  a  broom,  if  you  please! 
Think  in  terms  of  Tomorrow  rather 
than  Yesterday.  We  can  remember 
when  it  was  rank  advertising  heresy 
even  to  suggest  changing  the  pic- 
torial character  of  a  label  that  had 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  Execu- 
tives of  the  old  regime  brought  their 


Changing  Styles 

F  REQUEST  changes  uf  advertising 
style,  especially  as  concerns  art  ef- 
fects, are  good  for  sales,  according 
to  this  critic,  who  zvrites  the  acconifany- 
ing  article  for  "The  Printing  Arl,"  ! 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  printing 
and  the  allied  arts,  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority. 

This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  the 
same  subject,  of  which  Advertising  & 
Selling  reprinted  the  first  instalment  by 
permission  of  the  author  and  "The  Print- 
ing Art"  a  short  Zi'hile  ago. 

In  this  number  the  writer  z^'arms  up  to 
his  subject  and  sets  forth  some  highly  in- 
teresting advertising-art  facts. 

The  Editor. 


fists  down  emphatically.  No,  sir! 
Nothing  like  that !  Millions  of  dol- 
lars had  been  e.xpended  on  those  la- 
bels, familiarizing  them  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  re]iresented  a  business  as- 
set. The\'  v\ere  sanctified,  holy 
ground.  It  would  even  be  irreverent 
to  tamper  with  them. 

Despite  this,  we  are  seeing  mn- 
old  lines  of  long-used  labels  discard- 
ed absolutely,  and  fresh,  bright  new 
ones  substituted.  This  past  year  has 
been  revolutionary  in  that  respect. 
Never  have  so  many  stolid,  obdurate, 
long-established  brands  gone  to  the 
lithographic  dressmaker  for  spick 
and  span  new  clothes. 

A  series  of  some  forty  or  more 
labels  for  an  old  and  famous  canning 
house  was  originated  recently.  The 
house-cleaning  in  this  case  was  ex- 


cejjtionally'  thorough.  The  idea  was 
hotly  contested  at  first,  only  to  havc 
the  judgment  of  the  younger  officials 
prevail.  "We  imtsl  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  the  mood  of  the  day," 
it  was  argued.  "Go  out  and  look  the 
field  over;  see  our  old  labels  on 
shelves  that  are  colorful  and  attrac- 
tive to  a  degree  with  the  new  order 
of  things.  Competition  will  put  u- 
out  of  the  running  if  we  do  not  fol- 
low popular  demand.  Our  competi- 
lors  are  dressing  their  products  in  the 
latest  prevailing  styles,  while  our  lin 
still  comes  out  in  shabby  bombazine 
and  outlandish  hoop  skirt.  There  is 
no  reason  why  merchandise  should 
not  change  with  the  times  in  its  phy- 
sical appearance.  Even  the  actual 
merchandise  goes  through  a  trans- 
formation. There  are  many  new- 
foods  .served  in  a  new  way.  Califor- 
nia has  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the 
idea !" 

This  interesting  experiment  has 
been  made  by  numerous  manufactur- 
ers :  when  the  opposition  of  the  old 
regime  grew  too  strenuous,  new  lines 
and  new  brands  have  been  put  out. 
In  some  cases  the  article  was  identi- 
cal with  the  one  that  hatl  been  mar- 
keted for  many,  many  years.  There 
was  just  one  difference — a  live  label 
designer  and  package  expert  w-as  al- 
lowed free  rein.  And  the  newcomers 
have  outstripped  the  old  lines  in  im- 
mediate sales. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  advertis- 
ing in  all  its  forms  to  have  a  certain 
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The  pictorial  work  of  Net  tie  ton  shoe 
advertising  has  been  conspicuously 
good  for  at  least  a  year.  The  message 
is  told  indirectly ;  that  is,  by  showing 
fine  old  character  studies  of  men's 
men.  There  is  a  novelty  in  the  make- 
up  of   the  pages  as   well 


br-  Dudye  Sales  and  Engineering 
ampany  has  i>roduced.  in  this  half  of 
double  spread,  what  many  artists 
rm  "the  finest  piece  of  advertising 
t  of  the  year."  It  shows  what  can 
:  done  when  the  advertiser  of  a  pro- 
ic    product    decides    to     humanize    his 


COEEEE 


COFFHE 


COFFEE  ^  the  univsml ibink 


to  draw  for  advertising.  He  bnn 
rare  knowledge  of  character  and 
draftsmanship  to  the  portrayal  of 
usual  types.  These  arc  much  nf 
in  advertising  just  now.  for  there 
ben  far  too  many  conventional 
acterizations 


amount  of  "style"  as  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  to  have  his 
clothes  cut  by  a  modern  tailor.  Labels 
are  advertising.  The  cover  design 
and  illustrations  of  a  booklet  are  all 
advertising.  To  be  vogueish  is  to  be 
llioroughly  alive. 

We  once  knew  a  Canadian  printer 
\\  ho  had  a  damaging  hobby.  He  was 
a  man  past  sixty,  alert,  keen,  compe- 
tent, but  his  one  weakness  was  imita- 
tion woodcuts.  And  he  used  them  on 
every  possible  occasion.  As  a  conse- 
quence, not  only  did  many  of  his  jobs 
grow  monotonously  similar,  but  they 
reeked  of  the  horsehair-trunk  era  and 
the  ear-mulif  age.  A  brochure  just 
off  the  press  felt  and  looked  and 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  printed  fifty 
years  ago. 

Atmosphere  is  an  invaluable  ele- 
ment in  printing,  but  it  can  be  over- 
done. Most  of  us  find  that  the  mod- 
ern atmosphere  is  very  much  to  our 
liking.  Last  year's  art  vogues  begin 
to  lose  interest  and  are  obviously 
passe.  Quality,  stability,  integrity 
may  be  suggested  in  the  spirit  of 
now,  quite  as  successfully  as  by 
drawing  decorative  borders  at  five 
hundred  dollars  each  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period. 

"I  find,"  remarked  an  ingenious 
printer  friend  of  ours,  "that  a  very 
safe  working  principle  to  follow  in 
the  preparation  of  advertising  litera- 
ture is  to  assume  that  this  material 
will  be  read  by  people  under  thirtv. 
The  young  folks  want  modern  ideas, 
and  the  older  ones  like  them,  without 


making  the  admission.  I  attended  a 
dance  the  other  evening,  and  the  floor 
was  about  evenly  divided  when  the 
orchestra  struck  up  jazz — couples 
past  fift)'  were  enjoying  it  hugely  and 
doing  it  very  well,  although,  if  you 
had  asked  them  in  the  quiet  of  their 
(jwn  homes,  they  would  doubtless 
have  remarked,  'Those  new  dances 
are  perfectly  awful !' 

"It  is  tremendously  easy  to  fall  in- 
to a  rut  in  the  printing  business.  It's 
easy  in  any  business,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  We  have  certain  elements  to 
play  with — type  and  pictures  and  pa- 
per. Duplication  of  idea  and  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  printing  is  a 
habit  that  can  grow  on  us.  Here  is 
how  I  overcome  that ;  I  have  one 
large  room  where  modem  printing 
exhibits  are  always  on  display.  One- 
half  of  the  wall  space  is  given  over 
to  a  showing  of  what  we  have  done : 
the  remaining  space  is  for  the  pick 
of  the  best  of  printers  everywhere. 

FOR  FREQUENT  CHANGES 

"It  is  equivalent  to  a  cold  mental 
shower  bath  to  step  in  there  occa- 
sionally, close  the  door,  and  look 
them  all  over.  We  of  the  plant  can 
see.  when  fifty  or  more  printing  jobs 
are  tacked  up,  if  rcpc';ii' -i  's  taking 
place.  A  printing  job  looks  decided- 
ly different  when  you  see  it  in  the 
cold,  gray  light  of  the  morning  after 
and  when  the  enthusiasm  of  its  earl- 
ier stages  has  quieted  a  trifle.  There 
could  be  twice  as  much  printing  if 
there  were  twice  as  much  interest  in 


and  study  of  'style.'  The  manufac- 
turers of  ready-made  clothing  have 
proved  this.  Every  season  they  put 
out  new,  modish  patterns.  And  no 
matter  how  many  suits  of  clothes  a 
man  may  have,  he  decides  to  go  in 
and  buy  'just  one  more' — he  has  seen 
something  displayed  in  a  window  that 
fired  his  imagination  and  won  his 
fancy. 

"\\'hy  not  the  same  plan,  shrewd 
as  it  is,  in  printing  and  in  advertis- 
ing? I  will  never  forget  the  interview 
I  had  with  a  big  western  advertiser 
only  last  fall.  He  had  recently  issued 
a  catalogue,  and  it  was  a  mighty 
handsome  book,  too.  But  it  was  con- 
ventional. I  happened  in  on  him  with 
a  new  catalogue  I  had  just  printed 
for  another  house.  Everything  about 
that  book  was  de  luxe  and  modern, 
from  the  paper  to  the  illustrations.  It 
had  the  nezv  look  on  every  page.  The 
pictures  were  by  an  artist  we  had 
just  discovered — a  man  whose  tec'n 
nique  was  quite  different  from  the 
general  run. 

"And  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, when  he  saw  it,  said,  'Bv 
George!  That's  wonderful.  Can't 
we  do  something  like  that?  That's 
new !'  I  outlined  a  second  book,  fea- 
turing a  selected  and  expensive  line, 
and  the  order  was  clinched  in  three 
hours.  It's  all  a  matter  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  times.  Show  a  man 
something  new,  something  he  recog- 
nizes is  'stylish,'  and  he  will  want  to 
climb  on  the  band  wagon.  He  knows 
i'.'s  good  business  to  do  so." 


AnvF.RTisiNG  &  Sei.ltng 


One  of  a  remarkable  series  posd 
photographed  by  De  Meyer,  whu 
cializes  in  super-photography  of 
ultra  modern  school.  The  produc 
glorified  by  environment.  It  st 
That  photography  may  possess 
"painter's    tfchnii[ue." 


SPFFD  -.SAhFTY  -  COM  FORT 
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advertising  way.  Ihis  page  str 
lew  hig:h  level  of  artistic  mi 
clay  i)ainted  it.  and  it  is  unc 
cial  to  a  degree,  filled  with 
ice  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
lifies  the  subject  beyond  anytl 
yet    attempted. 
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„ching  of   the    , 

as  it  appeared  in  the  magaz 
with  unusual  sharpness  a 
The  judicious  use  of  pun 
out  of  the  plate,  helped 
It  may  be  considered  the  n 
in   retouching. 


This  much  ii  certain  and  bcyontl  a  1 
possible  questioning:  a  daring,  un- 
conventional art  technique  can  quick- 
ly, surely,  unerringly  place  a  new 
product  on  the  market  with  minmiuru 
1  rouble,  or  boost  the  disintegrating 
interest  in  an  old  one.  It  has  been 
l>ro\ed  time  and  time  again. 

As  we  have  said,  technique,  both  in 
pictures  and  text,  is  well-nigh  indis- 
liensable,  because  of  the  e\er  increas- 
ing volume  of  advertising.  The  print- 
ed appeal  depends  upon  its  character 
for  strength.  Public  speakers  whtj 
win  the  largest  audiences  ha\e 
"sonaething  different"  to  tell,  and  a 
different  way  of  telling  it.  Ad\er- 
tisements  are  not  unlike  human  be- 
ings;  some  are  merely  "folks,"  while 
others,  because  of  their  inherent 
magnetism,  attract  us,  hold  us,  win 
our  sympathy  and  our  attention  and 
our  respect. 

If  those  who  build  atlvertising 
would  only  say  to  themselves  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  task,  "I  am 
fashioning  a  person,  rather  than  an 
advertisement.  I  will  put  into  it  all 
the  gracious,  winning  qualities  that 
prove  efficient  in  men  and  women." 

ADVERTISING  A  LIVING  FORCE 

Think  of  advertising  as  a  thing 
which  lives. 

Type  can  really  talk.  Pictures  can 
vibrate  with  genuine  life. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "But 
how  are  we  to  know  the  latest  art 
fads  and  fancies?  How  can  we  ar- 
range for  them  in  advance?     Only 


when  they  are  running  can  we  p. 
our  finger  on  them.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  wait  and  see  who  leads  oft 
with  an  idea  or  a  technique,  and  then 
trail  on  behind.  A  fad  is  a  fad.  ^'ou 
do  not  originate  it;  \ou  becnnie  ; 
party  to  it." 

This,  of  course,  is  the  lazy  man's 
method  of  reasoning. 

E\ery  technique  and  every  idea 
and  fad  and  vogue  must  have  its  very 
first  beginning  and  its  accredited  or- 
iginator. And  to  that  man  or  that  ac- 
count goes  the  first  real,  worthwhile 
credit.  What  happens  afterward  is 
borrowed  plumage. 

While  there  ha\e  been  many  imi- 
tators of  the  original  Lux  type  of  il- 
lustration, you  think  of  Lux  uncon- 
sciously when  you  see  these  imita- 
tions. They  are  mere  tributes  to  the 
first  showing. 

Considerable  pride  is  involved 
when  an  advertiser,  a  printer,  or  an 
agency  or  art  organization  "hits  up- 
(jn"  a  new  thought  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  an  account.  Credit  for  it  is 
established.  "So-and-So  first  used 
that  idea,"  goes  from  desk  to  desk. 
The  truth  is  never  long  concealed  nor 
the  credit  withheld. 

Certain  advertisers  and  certain 
printers  who  produce  advertising 
matter  boast  of  individuality  and  or- 
iginality. They  create  rather  than 
copy.  And  they  make  a  business  of 
it.  There  are  campaigns,  in  which  a!i 
unusual  art  display  is  a  leading  fea- 
ture, that  switch  suddenly  to  some- 
thing   new    the    moment    their    own 


ideas  are  copied  or  aihqited  and  be- 
come too  general. 

And,  however  great  the  trouble 
and  responsibility,  they  '"ejieat  this 
performance  season  after  season 
blazing  trails  for  the  little  Tommy 
Copy-Cats,  who  are  less  resourceful 
and  whose  scrujiles  are  scented  with 
old  lavender. 

But  how  do  the  leaders  arrive  at 
their  results  ? 

The  methotU  are  manifold.     Per 
haps  the  most  popular  is  to  keep  a . 
sharp  eye  on  the  open  market    for  ar- 
tists of  original  techniques.   It  may 
mean  a  new  man  who  is  just  a  be- 
ginner, fresh  from  some  art  institute 
or  a  seasoned  illustrator  who  has  ne\- 
er,  up  to  now,  been  tempted  to  do 
commercial  designing.     The  lists  of 
both  are  long. 

Every  artist  has  his  own  personal 
individuality  of  artistic  expression. 
Some  develop  it  to  a  more  marked 
degree,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
work  well  in  advertising  harness.  The 
moment  a  new  name  flashes  across 
the  sky,  an  effort  is  made  to  tie  him 
up  with  a  contract.  The  clothing 
manufacturer,  who  experiences  many 
trials  in  illustrating  his  stylebooks 
and  magazines  and  newspaper  pro- 
duction cleverly,  is  not  averse  to  the 
leaving  out  of  large  sums  in  this  di- 
rection and  to  bidding  for  the  tem- 
porarily exclusive  use  of  output  over 
a  certain  period,  .\dvertising  agen- 
cies use  a  similar  method,  where  cer- 
tain accounts  justify  the  expense — 
and  it's  apt  to  be  heavy. 
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I  HAT  steel  does  for  concrete  in  building 
construction,  THE  GLOBE  does  for  adver- 
tisers in  the  prosecution  of  a  successful 
campaign — by  backing  up,  stiffening,  and 
strengthening  the  proposition  presented  with  THE 
GLOBE'S  inherent  Pulling  Power. 

The  advertiser  controls  Circulation  bought,  Rate 
paid.  Space  used,  Copy  run. 

THE  GLOBE  contributes  Reader  Confidence  and 
Esteem,  which  it  has  created;  Strength  and  Popular- 
ity as  a  Home-and-Family  Newspaper,  which  it  has 
developed;  Concentration  of  Distribution,  which  it 
has  cultivated;  Readers  of  Purchasing  Ability  for  a 
wide  range  of  advertised  Articles,  which  it  has  at- 
tracted; Service  to  Advertisers  that  has  been  highly 
appreciated   and  which   it   has   generously   rendered. 

Not  Globe  Boasts,  but  Advertisers'  Testimony 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


®h^ 


lob^ 


AND(£fonimc*¥i-a.{'Ai>bprliser. 


JASON   ROGERS,   Publisher 
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1 70,000 
A  Day 
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JUNIVEH5AL  ^rrj°^''' 

.     Bums  Natural  or  Artillcial  Gas  and  Coal  or  Wood 


Simplification  of  line  and  tri-atnient 
two  colors  are  used  on  the  rather 
magazines.  The  L'niversal  series  1 
and  different;  imitations  of  it  ha 
futile.  And  it's  all  accomplished  w 
Watch    the    other    fellow! 


1  general  is  essential  m 
poor  paper  of  the  we 
IS  been  strikingly  orig 
e  been  rather  weak 
:h  two  or  three  fiat  to 
start    adapting! 


mtJiik.  ritUmg.  that  it  tnu.  ,* 
ifw  ftr  Ifir  Jntf^g  and  fir  a  ■; . 


An  absolutely  new  note  in  the  drawing  of  designs 
feminine  appeal.  Redfcrn  has  commissioned  the  artist 
direct  from  creations  posed  by  Bergdorf-Goodman. 
French  air  is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  feeling 
quality  is  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  illustrai 
was    printed    in    full    color    in    the    magazines 


to  paint 
and  the 
of    ultra 


By  watching  magazines,  large  anil 
small,  these  geniuses  of  pen  or  brush 
can  be  "spotted."  They  are  forever 
.stepping  into  the  arena  with  a  tech- 
nique that  seems  as  new  as  anything 
can  be  in  this  or  any  other  life.  They 
may  illustrate  a  fiction  story,  or  they 
may  go  in  for  headings.  They  may 
even  be  "comic  men,"  turning  their 
art  to  the  funny  side  of  existence. 

Art  departments  turning  out  many 
advertising  illustrations  in  a  year 
have  special  idea  and  visualization 
men,  who  keep  steadfastly  in  mind 
the  invention  and  development  of 
new  schemes,  new  techniques,  new 
compositions,  which,  in  themselves, 
make  old  material  seem  new.  Acci- 
dent occasionally  enters  into  a  given 
result,  while  necessity  drives  other 
advertisers  to  pictorial  innovation. 

There  has  been  no  more  pro- 
nounced departure  from  the  conven- 
tional than  the  new  school  of  re- 
touching— a  subject  worthy  of  men- 
tion here.  It  was  not  more  than  six 
years  ago  that  the  retouching  of 
photograph  meant  the  going  over  of 
every  square  inch  of  it,  laboriously. 


with  that  fiendish  pop-gun  of  the  sil 
ver  needle  and  the  compressetl-air 
tank.  Out  came  a  design,  greasy 
with  soft  values  and  melting  tones. 
They  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  all 
too  perfect  for  any  use.  The  re- 
toucher of  those  days  was  entirely 
mechanical.  He  was  more  of  a  me- 
chanic than  an  artist — and  he  gloried 
in  it. 

This  was  the  man  who  made  the 
"illustrations"  of  a  photographic 
character  for  our  catalogues,  broch- 
ures, mailing  folders,  and  direct-by- 
mail  matter.  He  had  about  as  much 
real  artistry  in  him  as  a  cinnamon 
bear.  The  manufacturer  was  fond 
of  him  because  he  never  missed  a 
nut  or  a  bolt  or  a  screw.  He  was 
exact,  precise,  infallible — a  sort  of 
human  camera  v\ith  lens  eyes. 

Then  along  came  a  new  type  of  re- 
toucher. He  was  first  of  all  an  ar- 
tist, deep  down  in  his  soul,  and  a 
handler  of  the  air-brush  as  a  chance 
accessory.  More  than  likely  he  did 
his  retouching  without  the  brush  at 
all. 

The  old-line  artist  detested  and  re- 


\  iled  him.  Catalogue  makers  did  not 
quite  understand  his  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  final  results.  For 
here,  indeed,  was  "something  new" 
in  the  worked-over  photograph. 

Subjects  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
life.  Strange  high  lights  were 
brought  into  play.  Detail  was  never 
considered  so  important  as  artistic 
effect.  A  homely  lathe  or  a  cross- 
section  view  of  an  automobile  became 
really  quite  beautiful  and  intriguing 
to  the  eye.  Entire  areas  of  mechan- 
ism fell  away  into  shadow,  while 
dazzling,  whimsical,  scintillant  high 
lights  blazed  into  the  nearer  perspec- 
tive. A  characteristic  of  the  work 
v.as  its  uncanny  power  to  make  inani- 
mate mechanisms  and  things  take  on 
a  sort  of  "human  interest"  that  had 
never  been  theirs  before. 

Explanations  are  not  simple,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  new 
"retouching"  was  good  because  the 
men  who  did  it  were  more  concerned 
with  values  than  with  reproducing  a 
mass  of  cogs  and  wheels.  They  ac- 
tually blew  some  soul  into  cold  steel. 

Just  as  a  master  craftsman  of  still 
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Lee   Tires 
and   Collier's 

The  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  has  chosen 
ColUer's  as  the  back- 
bone of  its  1920  na- 
tional advertising 
campaign. 


Read    Collier's 
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On   come  the   new   art   vogues   in    swift  and     spict: 
aiKcrtiseir.cnl:;     are     showinic     something; 


ulnr 
disti 


life  can  take  an  old  jug,  an  apple,  and 
a  cabbage  and  paint  them  in  oil  so 
artfully  that  they  are  attractive 
enough  to  hang  on  one's  wall  at 
home,  so  the  modern  retoucher  looks 
upon  mechanical  things  as  inherent!\- 
interesting  and  even  beautiful  thing  , 
if  wisely  handled. 

Much  detail  is  eliminated  in  this 
new  art,  and  much  in  turn  that  was 
never  really  there  is  supplied.  In 
fact,  what  is  left  out  and  what  is  sup- 
plied in  the  way  of  "atmosphere"  i 
real  inspiration  back  of  tlie  process. 

The  new  school  of  retouching  has 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
makers  of  catalogues  in  which  ma-- 
half-tone  reproductions  of  goods  are 
necessary.  Such  illustrations  can  be- 
come extremely  tedious,  even  to  the 
eye  of  the  man  or  the  woman  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  "Trick" 
lighting,  a  simplification  of  small 
units,  and  work  executed  by  artists 
rather  than  "retouchers"  is  the  an- 
swer. 


However,  it  is  with  the  larger 
phases  of  commercial  art  and  their 
relation  to  new  contracts,  safely  held 
accounts,  and  liberal  printing  orde'' 
that  we  have  to  deal  in  this  series  of 
stories.  On  come  the  new  art  vogues 
in  swift  and  spectacular  succession. 
That  which  was  popular  and  in  ge 
eral  use  now  will  be  fairly  obsolete  in 
six  months.  Is  the  public  fickle' 
Well,  vogues  may  not  be  of  long  dur- 
ation, when  our  stylists -give  us  some- 
thing new  to  win  our  favor  ever\'  lit- 
tle while. 

They  are  the  saving  graces  of  mod- 
ern advertising,  because  they  sustain 
interest  through  hundreds  of  pages 
of  it.  They  are  the  spice  and  the 
pinch  of  soda,  they  are  the  seasoners 
of  booklet  and  of  twelve-piece  mail- 
ing series.  They  prevent  us  from 
being  bored.  They  make  us  read  ad- 
vertising that  might  otherwise  fail  to 
attract.  They  stimulate,  invigorate, 
inspire. 


The  advertiser  who  does  not  dress 
his  message  "stylishly"  is  like  the  wo- 
man who  wears  last  year's  hats  and 
gowns.  She  may  be  pedigree  clean 
through  and  through  and  a  power  in 
the  community,  but  they  say  of  her  as 
>he  passes,  "Poor  thing,  isn't  she  be- 
hind tlie  times !"  • 


When  You  Play  the 
Selling  Game 

Watch  the  temperature  of  \uur  feet, 
was  t'he  way  one  sales-manager  put  it 
to  his  salesmen.  Don't  get  discouraged. 
Remember,  it's  just  a  part  of  the  game 
for  the  .shrewd  buyer  to  throw  a  wet 
blanket  on  your  enthusiasm  to  see  how- 
strong  is  your  faith  and  confidence  in 
your  business.  And  the  good  salesman 
welcomes  a  chance  to  match  his  wits 
against  the  buyer's  tactics.  Believe  in 
\our  own  goods,  and  have  faith  in  the 
house  that  is  liack  of  them.  You  don't 
have  to  knock  your  competitors.  That's 
not  faith.  It's  folly.  Just  stand  your 
i;round  firmly,  and  sell  your  goods  on 
ihcir  own  merits.  In  order  to  do  that 
.\ou'\e  got  to  know  them  thoroughly. 
Know  them  so  well  that  you  can  antici- 
pate your  buyer's  every,  possible  objec- 
tion to  them,  and  come  back  at  him  with 
.1  good  point  that  will  be  a  body  blow- 
10  his  objection. 

The  retailer  plays  the  game  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle.  He  wants  to  build  up  the 
greatest  possible  volume  of  trade,  with 
the  greatest  possible  profit  to  himself.  He 
wants  to  sell  more  cigars  than  the  man 
across  the  street  is  sellin.g.  He  wants  to 
be  able  to  convince  the  customer  who 
comes  in  to  buy  a  cigar  that  he  is  getting 
not  only  the  best  cigar  to  be  had  for  the 
price,  but  he  wants  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
why  it  is  the  best  cigar — and  tell  him 
convincingly.  .\  woman  convinced 
against  her  will  is  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  but  a  man  convinced  is  a  steady  cus- 
tomer. 

Everybody  plays  the  great  game  of  sell- 
in.y.  .Some  play  it  as  e.xperts,  some  as 
amateurs.  But  every  man  is  a  salesman. 
He  may  be  selling  good's  behind  the  coun- 
ter, or  "on  the  road" ;  he  may  call  him- 
self a  banker,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an  en- 
gineer, or  a  minister;  but  he  is  selHng 
either  his  own  or  somebody  else's  services 
all  the  time,  and  the  man  who  plays  the 
game  on  the  square  is  the  man  who  brings 
home  the  pennant  of  Success  in  the  big 
world  scries  of  business. — Tobacco. 


New    Marshall    Field    Book. 

"iMan  and  His  Wardrobe"  is  the  title 
of  an  attractive  book  about  to  be  issued 
by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  giving  a  his- 
torical synopsis  of  men's  apparel.  .\  page 
is  devoted  to  a  sketch  on  each  article  of 
men's  attire.  Opposite  is  a  photographic 
illustration  showing  how  the  modern  ar- 
ticle is  purchased  in  the  Store  for  Men, 
and  below  are  pen-and-ink  drawings  de- 
picting the   attire  of  bygone  days. 


Charles  W.   Hatch   Dead 

Charles  W.  Hatch,  former  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Perfection  Spring  Co. 
and  sales  director  of  the  Parish  &  Bing- 
ham Manufacturing  Co.,  died  recently  in 
his   forty-fifth  year. 
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Making  Business  Paper  Space  Build  Sales 

How  the  Show-How  Advertising  of  the  McKier- 
nan-Terry  Drill  Company  Is  Paying  Its  Way 
With  Sales  and  Building  International  Good-Will 

By  A.  L.  McNAMARA 


THE  giant  blast  that  brings  the 
whole  side  of  a  hill  to  its  feet 
is  a  spectacular  thing.  The  roar, 
the  trembling  of  the  ground  under 
foot  and  the  sight  of  tons  of  earth 
in  the  air  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  see  it.  But  the  real, 
s.eady  eight-hours-a-day,  keep-right- 
at-it  work  of  the  steam  shovels  and 
the  trains  of  dump  cars  is  what 
]nits  the  new  railroad  through. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  million- 
dollar  advertising  campaigns,  with 
I  h  e  i  r  three-color,  double-page 
spreads,  and  they  certainly  have 
their  place  in  advertising.  But  back 
of  the  t^ash  and  roar  and  vibration 
of  these  big  blasts  are  the  steady 
'  steam  shovels,"  plugging  faithfully 
away  and  tilling  car  after  car  with 
in(iuiries.  No  fuss,  no  noise,  but 
clearing,  yard  by  yard,  the  right-of- 
way  for  sales  and  laying  behiml 
them  the  ties  and  rails  of  good-will. 

Such  a  sound  advertising  plan  has 
plaved  a  definite  part  in  building 
sales  for  the  McKiernan-Terry  Drill 
Company,  the  makers  of  pile  ham- 
mers, rock  drills,  ball  bearing  jacks 
and  other  mining  and  quanwing  ma- 
chinery. .Steadily  the  company  'has 
increased  its  advertising  space  and 
steadily  the  sales  have  mounted, 
thanks  to  this  advertising  plan. 

TO    A    TECHNICAL    AUDIENCE 

The  compan\-  manufactures  a 
diiuble-acting  pile  hammer  that 
makes  a  piece  of  piling  behave  like 
an  elevator  just  after  the  operator 
has  shouted  "Down !"  The  outfit  is 
steam  driven  and  rests  comfortably 
upon  the  top  of  a  pile  to  be  driven. 
\\''hen  the  steam  is  turned  on  the 
ram  turns  loose  an  unlimited  series 
of  quick,  sharp  blows  that  work 
wonders.  And  after  the  job  is  fin- 
ished and  the  piling  is  ready  to  come 
out  this  "Doubl-Duty"  hammer  is 
turned  around,  a  couple  of  bolts 
tightened  up,  and  out  conies  the 
pile,  read\'  to  serve  its  purpose  on 
.'mother  job. 

The  manufacturers  knew  all  this 
years  ago.  But  they  wanted  to  tell 
the  people  who  use  hammers  about 
it.  Now  people  who  dri\e  piles  in, 
excavate  trenches,  and  pull  piles  out 
are     contractors;     and     contractors, 


flocks  of  'em,  read  the  business  pub- 
lication de\'oted  to  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  civil  engineers 
and  the  confraternity  of  construc- 
tion authorities  as  a  whole.  So  the 
McKiernan-Terry  Drill  Company 
ven-  naturally  talked  to  the  con- 
tractors and  construction  men 
through  that   medium. 

The  initial  effort  was  made  years 
ago.  During  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  I-'ebruary,  1913,  thirteen 
pages  were  used.  This  space  was 
doubled  during  the  year  ending  with 
February,  191 7,  and  the  company 
has  increased  its  space  steadily  since 
that  time.  The  schedule  for  1920 
provided   for  thirty-two  pages. 

Every  advertisement  has  been 
keyed  and  inquiries  have  been 
checked  vei-y  carefully.  When  a 
man  writes  in  to  say  that  he  read 
the  advertising  of  the  Type  "B"  pile 
hammer  and  asks  to  be  told  more 
about  it,  his  name  and  address  are 
entered  in  the  inquiry  record  book 
with  the  date.  .\  catalog  is  sent  at 
once,  together  with  a  letter  answer- 
ing all  questions  and  suggesting  def- 
inite ways  in  which  McK-T  prod- 
ucts v\-ill  help  the  interested  con- 
tractor to  solve  his  problems,  indi- 
cating that  the  office  force,  like  the 
McK-T  hammer,  is  capable  of 
"Doubl-Duty." 

If  the  inquiry  comes  from  a  man  • 
in  a  territory  covered  by  a  company 
representative,   the  latter   is   notified 
and.   of  course,   calls  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

When  a  sale  results,  an  entry  goes 
into  the  inquiiy  book  in  red,  show- 
ing the  date  and  the  product  pur- 
chased. A  glance  at  the  inquiiy 
page  for  any  given  month  shows 
liow  the  advertising  copy  is  pulling 
and  the  amount  of  red  ink  on  that 
page  shows  how  it  is  paying.  And 
at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  ire 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  company  we 
must  state  that  the  red  marks  cer- 
tainly decorate  the  page. 

ADVERTISING   THAT    PULLS 

Sometimes  the  results  of  the  ad- 
vertising are  startling.  A  small 
companv  in  Maine,  for  example, 
wrote  in  to  say  they  had  seen  the 
advertising  and  that  they  were  in- 
terested   in    hammers.      Information 


was  mailed  and  shortly  afterward 
in  came  an  order  from  the  com- 
pany in  question.  A  man  out  in 
Michigan  made  a  purchase  in  the 
same  way.  And  from  Doncaster, 
England,  came  an  interesting  in- 
quiry, interesting  not  only  because 
of  the  speed  with  which  it  was  duly 
entered  in  the  book,  but  because  of 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  duly 
marked  with   red  soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Ackley,  secretary  of  the 
McKiernan-Terry  Drill  Company, 
has  very  definite  ideas  concerning 
the   success   of   its   advertising. 

"Perhaps  pictures  and  constant 
change  of  copy  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  it,"  said  Mr.  Ackley.  "We  use 
pictures  because  we  think  they  make 
the  copy  more  interesting,  and  fresh 
copy  is  as  necessary  to  good  adver- 
tising as  fresh  air  is  to  good 
health." 

ILLUSTKATION    WINS    ATTENTION 

Every  McK-T  advertisement  has 
a  picture.  Some  of  the  advertise- 
ments are  largely  illustrative,  with 
just  enough   copy  to  tell  the   story. 

.Some  very  artistic  results  have 
been  obtained.  One  page,  in  partic- 
ular, cost  the  company  money 
through  its  decorative  value.  A  cal- 
endar manufacturer  spied  it,  pasted 
il  on  a  panel,  attached  a  pad  of 
January — Februaiy — Marches  to  it 
and  sold  the  idea  to  the  company. 

Bv  comparison,  1919  made  the 
previous  years  look  lean.  During 
the  year  the  company's  advertising 
produced  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
live  inquiries.  By  "live"  it  meant 
that  a  large  number  resulted  in  act- 
ual sales,  and  a  number  of  others 
were  closed  later  on.  Though  the 
companv  is  adverse  to  stating  the 
number  of  inquiries  received  during 
1920,  suffice  it  to  say  that  expecta- 
tions have  been   fully  realized. 

But  while  all  these  special  cases 
are  proving  the  pay-as-it-goes  pro- 
pensity of  this  technical  journal 
publicity,  there  is  being  built  issue 
by  issue  a  line  of  good-will  that  is 
making  contractors  from  Maine  to 
Michigan,  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
Doncaster,  England,  say  when  pile 
hammers  or  rock  drills  or  jacks  are 
mentioned  :  "Yes,  McKiernan-Terry 
make  mightx-  good  ones." 
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AOVXITISING  &   SeXLTNG 


What  Sort  of  Sales  Letters  Will  the  Dealer  Read? 


Any  Sort  May  Serve  If  They  Contain  Ideas 

That  Will  Help  Him  to  Buy  at  a  Saving  and 

Sell   Readily   At    a    Profit;    Some    Examples 

By  MAXWELL  BROKE 


MY  FRIEND  The  Storekeeper 
looked  up  from  his  morning 
mail  and  observed  that  some  folks 
must  be  mighty  fond  of  wasting 
perfectly  good  paper  and  typewriter 
taps,  judging  by  the  way  they  bom- 
barded the  poor,  helpless  retail 
merchant   with   useless   letters. 

I  flicked  the  ash  from  a  used-to- 
be-a-nickel-now-seven-cents  cigar 
and  hitched  my  chair  a  bit  closer  in 
an  attitude  of  interrogation.  "Just 
what  do  you  mean  'useless  letters'?" 
I  inquired. 

"\\'hy,  letters  that  haven't  any 
particular  excuse  for  existence,"  re- 
plied The  Storekeeper.  "Such  let- 
ters find  their  way  to  my  desk  as 
regularly  as  clock  work.  Often 
they  ramble  along  for  two  or  three 
pages,  and  I  give  you  my  word,  you 
can't  find  a  single  idea  between  the 
'Dear  Sir'  and  the  'Yours  truly.' 
Just  a  whole  mess  of  meaningless 
language,  hooked  together  with  a 
lot  of  high-sounding  adjectives. 

"The  way  I  figure  it,"  continued 
My  Friend  The  Storekeeper,  "some- 
body in  the  manufacturer's  office 
must  say  to  Somebody  Else,  'Do 
you  know,  we  haven't  gingered  up 
our  dealers  in  quite  a  spell.  Busi- 
ness is  sorta  falling  off.  I  reckon 
we  had  better  do  something  about 
it.     Suppose  we  get  up  a  letter?' 

"  'All  right,'  says  Somebody  Else, 
'you  go  ahead  and  fix  it  up.'  And 
you  can  take  it  from  me  and  carrv 
it  to  whomever  you  please  that 
usually  it  is  fixed  up  all  right. 

"Take  this  one  for  example,"  said 
The  Storekeeper,  selecting  a  letter 
from  the  stack  on  his  desk.  "It's 
typical  of  the  sort  of  stuflf  every 
dealer  gets  in  his  morning  mail. 
Let  me  read  you  a  few  sample  sen- 
tences. 

Our  big  advertising  campaign  is  now 
vvell  under  way  in  the  national  maga- 
zines, with  a  combined  circulation  of 
12,362,921.  Think  of  it!  More  than 
12,000,000  readers  for  each  of  the  com- 
pelling advertisements  of  the  Whooperup 
Handy  Tool  Outfit.  Link  up  with  this 
tremendously  effective  publicity  in  your 
town.  Make  your  store  headquarters 
for  the  Whooperup  Handy  Too!  Outfit. 
It  will  mean  more  and  bigger  sales  than 
ever  before.  This  is  your  opportunity. 
Grasp    it ! 

"Now,  all  of  that  is  mighty  fine 
of  course,  but  the  big  point  is,  just 
how  are  we  going  to  link  up  with 
all  of   this  highly  heralded   national 


What  Dealers  Demand 

rHE  accompiiiiying  article  is  written 
ill  response  to  numerous  requests 
for  definite  and  practical  directions 
on  real  dealer  letters — "letters,"  as  one 
inquirer  puis  it.  thus  furnishing  the 
headline — "that    the    dealer   mil    read." 

The  storekeeper  cited  and  quoted  is 
a  composite  character — o  group  of  ver\ 
human  dealers  icho  were  interviewed  hy 
the  writer  and  who  dug  from  their 
active   files    the    letters  furnished   herein. 

"Wind,"  one  dealer  said,  "is  fine  when 
you're  running  a  sailboat — hut  I  am 
skipper  of  a  store.  If  the  people  who 
sell  me  -n'ant  me  to  help  the  goods 
along,  and  I  don't  knoiv  the  line,  I 
~a'ant  some  ideas  to  start  me  (/ninq." — 
TNE   EDITOR. 


advertising.  What  is  the  poor 
dealer  to  do?  If  he  'links  up'  with 
every  suppliant,  and  inakes  his  store 
'headquarters'  for  every  line  he  will 
surely  have  a  busy  time  of  it.  If  a 
manufacturer  has  no  definite,  con- 
crete program  for  the  retail  mer- 
chant to  carr_\-  out,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  no  right  to  expect  anv 
very  great  degree  of  cooperation 
from  the  merchant. 

"But  don't  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I'm  down  on  advertising. 
I  believe  in  it  wholeheartedly.  I 
sell  nationally  advertised  articles. 
But  I  don't  go  hog-wild  eveiy  tiine 
a  manufacturer  sends  out  a  letter 
announcing  that  he  has  plunged  on 
a  series  of  quarter-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  big  magazines.  If  he 
has  a  plan,  or  an  idea  to  help  me 
link  up  with  that  copy  and  move 
his  stock  faster,  right  here  on  Main 
Street,  in  my  own  home  town,  then 
I'm    for  him. 

WHAT    THE    DEALER    DEitANDS 

"Because  I  am  in  business  to 
make  inoney.  There  are  just  two 
ways  in  which  a  manufacturer  can 
get  my  interest.  One  way  is  to  tell 
me  how  to  make  money.  The  other 
is  to  tell  me  how  to  save  it.  And 
of  the  two,  I  think  the  saving  is 
a  little  stronger.  As  Chauncey 
Depew  once  said,  'I  wouldn't  sit  up 
all  of  one  night  to  make  a  hundred 
dollars,  but  I  would  sit  up  for  seven 
nights  to  keep  from  losing  a  hun- 
dred dollars.'  Probably  that's  why 
this  letter  appeals  to  me  so  forc- 
ibly," reasoned  The  Storekeeper,  as 
he   handed    nie  a   missive    from    the 


Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Works. 
"As  you  will  see,  it  introduces  a 
low-priced  substitute  for  shellac. 
We  use  quite  a  bit  of  shellac  in  our 
repair  department.  Naturally,  I 
am  interested  in  any  cheaper  sub- 
stitute which  offers  equally  good 
results.  Read  the  letter  and  I  think 
you'll  see  why  I  accepted  their  trial 
offer." 

Don't  pav  exhorbitant  prices  for 
shellac ! 

For  many  purposes  CHIL.\C  is  su- 
perior and  will  almost  entirely  repluCL' 
shellac. 

It  is  a  new  departure  in  shellac  sub- 
stitute making — we  don't  beheve  there 
is   anything   like   it   on   the   market. 

CHILAC  has  been  approved  by  many 
leading  furniture  manufacturers  after 
very   rigid   tests. 

It  dries  free  from  tack  in  a  few 
minutes  and  can  be  sanded  in  from 
two  to  five  hours  without  "roping."  It 
gives  a  better  surface  for  varnishing 
as  it   has  more  body  than   shellac. 

We  are  enclosing  a  piece  of  soft  gum 
wood,  one  side  of  which  has  received 
a  coat  of  CHIL.'\C.  Apply  a  coat  of 
white  shellac  to  the  other  side  and  when 
dry,  coinpare  the  sanding  of  the  two. 
.\pply  a  coat  of  varnish  to  each,  and 
when    dry,    note    the   lustre. 

You  will  find  that  the  varnish  coat 
applied  over  CHILAC  has  a  good  full 
lustre  as  compared  with  the  shellac. 
In  other  words,  CHILAC  has  better 
filling   qualities    than    shellac. 

The  low  price  of  $1.25  per  gallon  in 
barrels,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  makes  it 
worthy   of   thorough    investigation. 

Sample  5  gallons  at  barrel  price,  sent 
on  approval  by  prepaid  freight,  for 
test. 

"Now,  here's  a  series  of  letters 
that  sold  me  on  a  new  idea — that 
of  buying  easy  chairs  in  a  bargain 
assortment  of  five,  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle chair  at  a  time.  .  They  are  four- 
page  illustrated  letters,  of  course. 
The  big  picture  of  the  chairs,  and 
the  clear  descriptions  helped  a  lot 
in  closing  the  sale.  But  the  letter 
copy  was  good  too.  You'll  say  so 
yourself  when  you've  read  it: 

LETTERS  THE  DEALER  READ 
To  the   Dealer   Who   Wants 
to   Cut    Out    the    Guesswork 
in   Buying: 

A  famous  retail  expert  after  investi- 
gating retail  business  conditions  some 
years  ago,  made  the  statement  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
the  average  store  was  used  up  in  trying 
to  dispose  of  overstocks  and  slow 
movers. 

Think  of  it! 

Only  40  per  cent  of  your  power  to 
devote  to  the  things  the  public  want 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  and  on   which 
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you  can  build  prestige — and  60  per  cent 
devoted  to  trying  to  force  down  the 
public's  gullet  the  result  of  errors  of 
buying  judgement  and  the  cut  prices  and 
the  loss  of  profits  and  the  education 
of  the  public  to  wait  for  price  reduc- 
tions  that   goes  with  it. 

Here  is  where  our  assortment  buying 
plan  comes  in.  Every  month  we  com- 
pile from  our  selling  records  the  styles 
of  Comfortstyle  Easy  Chairs  which 
were  re-ordered  the  oftenest  during  the 
month  just  past — the  combined  selling 
experiences  of  all  of  our  dealers 
throughout   the   country. 

That  means  that  every  assortment  is 
an  assortment  of  PROVED  business 
pullers. 

Why  waste  your  lime  trying  to  move 
the  results  of  poor  guesses  (and  the 
best  buyer  that  ever  lived  can  only 
guess  right  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
time).  The  sum  total  of  the  selling 
experience  of  all  of  our  dealers  gives 
a  result  tliat  removes  the  element  of 
guessing. 

Comfortstyle  Easy  Chairs  aflford  a 
:40od  margin  of  profit.  They  never  go 
out  of  style  and  their  solidity  and  hon- 
esty of  construction  insures  a  well 
pleased  customer  every  time  a  sale  is 
made. 

To  avoid  delay,  use  the  enclosed  post 
card.  It  will  bring  you  the  assortment 
in    a   "jiffy." 

A  "how"  letter  on  profits 

To   the   Man   Who   is 
Looking  for  Profits: 

"Say,  Mac,  that's  absolutely  the  best 
idea   I've   struck   in   a   long  time !" 

So  said  one  of  our  Indiana  dealers 
who  dropped  into  our  office  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  fellow  is  made  up  of 
about  49  parts  of  good  nature  and  51 
parts  of  shrewd  business  sense.  His 
store  is  one  of  the  livest  places  you 
ever  dropped  into  and  he  makes  money 
on  a  line — or  else  he   doesn't  handle   it. 

He  was  telling  my  friend  McDermott 
how  pleased  he  was  with  our  Clune 
Guaranteed    Seller    Assortment    plan. 

"Why  man,"  he  went  on,  "that's  just 
the  thing  I've  been  looking  for.  I 
don't  believe  you  fully  realize  yourself 
what  a  big  thing  it  is  for  us  fellows. 
Now,  look  here.  You  know  that  right 
buying  is  just  as  necessary  to  making 
money  as  good  selling — some  places  it's 
more  necessary.  If  I  can  buy  right, 
if  I  know  that  I'm  getting  stock  that 
will  turn  quickly,  I  am  going  to  maike 
money — isn't    that   right? 

"Now,  you  fellows  here  see  over  the 
whole  country.  You  have  buying  records 
of  hundreds  of  dealers.  You've  got 
dope  here  on  the  quick  sellers  that 
would,  take  me  years  to  get.  I  used  to 
sit  down  and  sweat  over  the  catalogue 
and  try  to  pick  out  stuff  that  sells.  I 
had  selling  records,  too — but  they 
weren't  comprehensive  enough  —  they 
didn't  cover  a  long  enough  period  of 
time  and  I  used  to  find  it  a  difficult 
job   to   make   out   the   order. 

"And  I  never  sold  anything  like  the 
amount  of  stuff  we're  selling  now.  Why, 
my  business  on  this  line  has  doubled 
and  then  tripled.  Look  at  your  own 
books  if  you  don't  believe  it. 

"Since  you  started  this  assortment  idea, 
all  I  do  is  order  two  or  three  assort- 
ments every  month — whatever  I  need. 
And  the  chairs  are  moving  fine.  I  guess 
my  orders  prove  that !"     And  they  do. 

The    assortment    shown    on    the    inside 


pages  is  upholstered  in  Perfecto,  the 
Clune  Guarantee  Covering  that  looks 
and  wears  better  than  leather. 

Tell  us  on  the  enclosed  post  card 
how  many  asortments  and  whether  the 
runners  should  be  finished  in  Golden 
Oak.    Fumed   Oak   or   Mahogany. 

Don't  forget  that  freights  move  slowly 
these  days.  You  should  order  now  fo"- 
delivery   this    Fall. 

Use  the  card — no  other  order  is  neces- 
sary. 

HKLPING    HOLIDAY    SALES 

About    Holiday   Sales 

and    How    to   Make   Them — 

"She   didn't  buy   anything!" 

How  often  your  clerks  repeat  that 
little  tragedy  of  business !  The  time 
of  your  salespeople  is  valuable.     It  costs 


\ou  real  money  when  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer walks  out  of  your  store  without 
making  a   purchase. 

And  why  don't  people  buy? 

Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold.  Take 
chairs,  for  instance.  Suppose  your  cus- 
tomer wants  to  look  at  easy  chairs  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Show  Clune  Comfort- 
style Easy  Chairs.  In  these  chairs  you 
have  exclusive  features  which  you  can 
actually  demonstrate  and  prove.  They 
mean  something!  Right  at  the  start  you 
have  laid  the   fotmdation   for  a  sale. 

Why  you  yourself  cannot  resist  the 
virtues  of  a  Clune  chair.  Just  turn  the 
sheet  and  look  at  this  month's  assort- 
ment of  winners,  Clune  Comfortstyle 
Easy  Chairs  picked  especially  for  the 
holiday  trade — chairs  as  easy  to  sell  as 
they  are  to  occupy. 


Leads  in  Local 
Advertising  for  First  Seven 
Months  of  1920 


During  the  first  seven  months  of  1920,  from  January 
1st  to  August  31st,  The  Louisville  Herald  carried  a 
total  of  2,688,237  agate  lines  of  local  display  ad- 
vertising. 

This  is  a  gain  of  371,016  agate  lines  over  the  total 
local  display  advertising  carried  by  The  Louisville 
Herald  during  the  corresponding  period  of   1919. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1920,  the  total  local 
display  advertising  carried  by  The  Louisville  Herald 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  Louisville  morning  paper 
by  154,917  agate  lines. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1920,  the  total  local 
display  advertising  gain  of  The  Louisville  Herald  ex- 
ceeded the  gain  of  the  other  Louisville  morning  paper 
by  48,072  agate  lines. 

Local  advertisers,  who  are  on  the  ground,  and  who  are 
able  to  check  the  pulling  power  of  the  various  media 
from  day  to  day,  are  sur.ely  the  best  judges  of  a 
paper't  value. 

Advertisers  in  the  Louisville  local  field  show,  by  the 
way  in  which  they  place  their  advertising,  their  pref- 
erence for 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


On  the  back  pagu  of  lliis  IclKT  wc 
tell  you  all  aliom  the  special  (-'lime  steel 
springs  with  knotted  tops  that  simply 
cannot  push  themselves  up  through  the 
cover  of  the  chair — and  many  other  ex- 
clusive Chine  construction  features  — 
good  talking  points  for  your  trade,  all 
of   them. 

When  the  early  Christmas  shopper 
comes,  will  you  have  Clune  chairs  to 
show  and  sell?  Fill  out  the  post  card 
today — and  assure  your  holiday  special- 
ties. 

"And  here  is  a  letter  which  diihi't 
sell  me,  but  came  dangerously  near 
it,"  admitted  The  Storekeeper.  "It 
is  .sent  out  by  the  Estey  Organ 
Company  to  build  prestige  for  the 
organ.  We  sell  pianos,  of  course, 
but  I  have  never  stocked  organs ; 
thought  they  were  sort  of  out  of 
date;  nobody  buying  them  any  more. 
But  all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  if 
these  Estey  folks  keep  after  me 
with  a  few  more  sales  letters  as 
strong  as  this  one,  I'll  be  apt  to  'flop 
o\er'   almost   any   time : 

LETTERS    THAT    CARRY     CONVICTION 

To   the   Progressive   Music   Dealer 
Who   Wants    to  Make   Larger    Profits: 

A  iew  weeks  ago  a  music  trade  paper 
carried  an  editorial  which  should  be  of 
outstanding  interest  to  e\  ery  music 
dealer.     Perhaps  you  read  the  item.     But 


jUst  to  refresh  \our  memory,  we  ciuotc 
ihis    excerpt: 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  an  all-around 
music  store — a  store  which  can  supply 
every  kind  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Keen  business  men  strive  to  make  invest- 
ed capital  work  as  effectively  as  possible. 
This  object  can  best  be  achieved  in  the 
music  trade  by  being  able  to  meet  the 
customer's  every  wish,  whether  for  a 
piano  or  a  harmonica,  without  having 
to  refer  him   to   a  competitor's   store." 

Frankly,  we  consider  that  a  logical 
summing  up  of  the  situation.  .-Vfter 
all,  why  should  you  give  up  your  profits 
on  harmonicas,  just  because  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  good  demand  for  string 
instruments?  Or,  following  the  same 
line  of  reason,  why  neglect  your  organ 
business,  just  because  there  are  people 
who  want  to  buy  pianos?  In  other 
words,  isn't  it  better  to  get  all  of  the 
good  business?  That  is  the  complete 
music   house    idea. 

And  it  is  working  out  mighty  well. 
For  example,  a  month  or  so  ago,  (jrin- 
nell  Brothers  of  Detroit  devoted  one 
show  window  to  the  display  of  an  Estey 
organ.  Within  two  or  three  days  they 
sold  a  similar  instrument,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  they  had  three  more 
live  prospects.  All  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  one  display.  In  writing  us  of  their 
experience,  this  great  million  dollar  cor- 
poration said,  "Such  displays  show  the 
passerby  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
serve  them  with  other  musical  merchan- 
dise, outside  of  pianos  and  sm;dl  in- 
struments." 


If  there  is  i)r.i;:iii  business  to  be  had 
ill  Detroit,  there  is  organ  business  in 
}our  town.  .Ml  that's  needed  is  a  little 
effort  and  energy  lo  develop  the  orders. 
The  Century  Dictionary  says  that  the 
organ  is  the  noblest  of  musical  instru- 
ments. And  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
folks  who  feel  exactly  the  same  wa\- 
about  it.  Just  consider  the  homes 
right  in  your  community  where  an  organ 
righth-  belongs.  The  list  will  surprise 
you.  .And  then  there  are  schools, 
churches  and  lodges — all  good  prospects 
for  an  organ.  Don't  let  this  big,  worth- 
while  business   get  away    from   you. 

Send  today  for  the  Estey  Book  of 
Organs,  listing  the  beautiful  new  modern 
designs,  as  well  as  the  old  favorites. 
-\nd  let  us  tell  you  how  to  go  after 
the   organ   business   in  your   town. 

Just    mail    the   post   card. 

When  I  had  read  the  last  <if  the 
letters  which  My  Friend  The  Store- 
keeper presented  for  my  perusal,  I 
decided  to  venture  a  direct  question. 
"I  have  often  wondered,"  I  said, 
"exactly  what  sort  of  letters  a  re- 
tailer really  likes  to  receive.  \M11 
you  tell  me,  in  a  dozen  words  or  so, 
exactl)'  what  you  want  in  a  sales 
letter?" 

"Take  back  eleven  of  that  quota," 
said  The  Storekeeper  smiling,  "I 
can  tell  _\ou  \n  just  one  word — 
ideas !" 


Advertising    the    Products    of  the    Shelton    Looms 

Coordination   of    F^abiic   Manufacturer   With    the 

Fashion    Creator,    the    Buyer    and    Madam.    The 

Public,  by  a  Fashion  Show 

Bv  MINNA  HALL  SIMMONS 


WHEN  lovely  lady  is  captivated 
by  a  velvet  dinner  gown  or 
furlike  cloth  wrap,  captivateil  to  the 
point  of  purchcasing,  little  does  she 
dream,  if  the  particular  creation 
happens  to  be  fashioned  of  one  of  the 
many  woven  furs  of  .Sidney  Biumen- 
thal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  what  intense  effort, 
care  and  thought  have  gone  into  the 
planning  and  presentation  of  that 
particular  model. 

An  interview  with  Frederick  H. 
Agan,  advertising  manager  of  Sidney 
Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Shelton 
Looms,  disclosed  the  fact  that  some 
advertising  managers'  lives  are  made 
up  of  more  than  agate  lines,  copy 
O.K.'s  and  appropriations.  Mr.  Agan 
has  entire  charge  of  the  annual 
fashion  show  of  this  concern. 

In  addition  to  supervising  all  of 
the  publicit}',  photographing  of  mod- 
els, invitations  to  the  press,  etc.,  he 
works  with  the  fashion  creators, 
dress  and  hat  manufacturers  and 
others  in  the  arrangement  of  e^■erv 


detail  for  this  hve-day  event.  The 
ch(jice  of  the  correct  fan,  parasol  or 
handbag  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Agan.  In  my  talk  with  him  I 
discovered  his  hobby  to  be  phot(jg- 
raphy,  in  which  he  achieves  the  most 
artistic  results.  This,  no  doubt,  ex- 
plains why  a  "mere  man"  advertis- 
ing manager  is  so  able  to  properly 
stage  a  fashion  show  that  has  grown 
to  be  a  national  institution. 

AN    ALL-AMERICAN    EFFORT 

One  of  the- distinct  departures  of 
this  year's  show  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  creations  designed  (inly  by 
American  houses.  Fonnerly,  the  de- 
signs of  the  leading  couturier,  of 
Paris  as  well  as  of  this  countr\ ,  were 
.shown,  the  creative  genius  of  Jenny, 
Avidie,  Bernard  and  other  similar 
houses  of  that  class  being  featured. 
This  year,  however,  the  fashions  dis- 
played were  truly  American. 

Advance  announcements  issued 
for  the  dress  rehearsal  gave  the  \ari- 


ous  trade  paper  representatives  and 
members  of  the  press  an  opportunity 
for  an  early  view.  Photographs  of 
the  prize  vvinning  garments  were 
available  on  that  day. 

To  quote  Mr..  Agan,  the  idea  of 
this  fashion  show,  from  its  inception, 
was  "to  give  the  manufacturers 
using  the  woven  furs,  plushes  and 
velvets  made  by  The  Shelton  Looms 
a  chance  to  compete  for  prizes."  The 
objects  of  it  are: 

To  show  the  value  of  proper  coopera- 
.\merican  design,  made  from  textiles  of 
.American  manufacture. 

To  show  the  value  of  proper  co-opera- 
tion between  the  textile  manufacturer, 
the  garment  manufacturer,  and  the  buy- 
ers   of    the    ready-to-wear    garments. 

To  demonstrate  to  American  womsn, 
who  are  the  ultimate  purchasers,  the 
style,  merit  and  genuine  value  of  garments 
made  in  .\merica. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  deciding  to 
show  only  gowns  of  American  de- 
sign and  style  was  the  recogni- 
tion from  past  experience,  of  how 
truly  distinctive  and  sp'endid  are  the 
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American  created  fashions.  As  ex- 
plained to  me  by  one  of  the  officials 
of  The  Shelton  Looms,  French  de- 
signed fashions  are  created  primarily 
for  French  type^.  The  general  con- 
tour, walk  and  ensemble  of  the  Am- 
erican woman  is  so  ditierent  that 
these  foreign  designs  must  necessar- 
ily be  modified  and  adapted  to  her 
makeup.  That  is  why  the  American 
creations  so  truly  grace  the  Ameri- 
can woman,  and  it  is  an  important 
selling  point. 

Mr.  Agan  said:  "The  better  class 
of  .\merican  manufacturers  evidence 
much  interest  in  the  show.  They  are 
the  people  who  make  it.  \\'hile  some 
manufacturers  do  not  recognize  the 
wontlerful  possibilities  offered  them 
to  demonstrate  their  wares  to  a  select 
audience  of  buyers  and  high-class 
retailers,  others  grasp  it  immetliatelw 
They  not  only  give  every  effort  to 
the  designing  of  garments  that  can 
be  shown  here,  but  they  do  not  offer 
them  to  the  trade  beforehand." 

One  instance  of  the  reaction  from 
this  show  is  cited  by  a  manufactur- 
er who  exhibited  in  IQ19,  a  very 
plain  coat — extremely  well  cut.  This 
man  was  unable,  during  the  season, 
to  fill  the  orders  he  received  from 
the  display  of  this  model,  which 
ought  to  demonstrate  rather  clearly 
the  value  of  an  exposition  of  almost 
any  kind  of  wares  as  an  aid  to  adver- 
tising and  selling  the  gjods. 

The  committee  judging  the  prize- 
winning  models,  is  composed  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  prominent  buyers 
of  leading  department  stores  and 
fashion  editors  of  the  leading  United 
States  magazines  and  trade  papers. 
Each  year  they  select  a  garment  in 
each  of  eleven  classes,  divided  to 
represent  each  "family"  of  fabrics 
manufactured  by  the  house.  One  of 
the  advertising  \alues  of  a  prize  win- 
ning model  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Each  of  the  classes  have  been  given  a 
distinctive  name,  and  the  garment  which 
wins  the  Bhie  Ril»bon  in  its  class,  may 
therefore  be  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
obvions  that  the  advertising  and  publicity 
given  to  The  Shelton  Looms  Fashion 
Show  contest  will  create  a  season's  value 
for  the  name  given  to  the  winning  gar- 
ment. 

Conditions  governing  entries  in  the 
\  arious  clas^es  prescribe  that  the  gar- 
ment shall  be  made  from  The  Shel- 
ton Loom>'  fabric  specified,  shall  be 
conservative  enough  to  be  saleab'e  at 
an  attractive  figure,  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  made  from  any  of 
the  fabrics  sold  to  the  trade  within  a 
certain  price. 

Only  concerns  that  previously  pur- 
chased their  products  have  the  privi- 
lege of  exhibiting.  No  exhibitor 
can  enter  more  than  one  exhibit  in 


any  one  class,  nor  s.iow  in  more  than 
two  classes. 

The  entire  exhibition  and  publicitv 
cost  each  year  is  borne  by  The  Shel- 
ton Looms.  There  is  no  admission 
fee.  The  audience  is  limited  to  ad- 
mission by  ticket  and  is  made  up  of 
exhibiting  manufacturers,  retaders 
and  buyers,  many  of  the  latter  com- 
ing from  far  distant  points  in  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  the  U.  S.  A.  The  au- 
dience usually  numbers  about  three 
thousand.  While  the  first  fashion 
show  ran  for  two  days,  it  has  grown 
until  this  year  a  five  days'  exhibit 
was  held. 

BIG  AID  To  S.ALESMEX 

Mr.   Agan    said   that   salesmen   of 


The  Shelton  Looms  are  most  friend- 
ly to  the  fashion  show,  as  they  fully 
realize  the  strong  influence  it  has  on 
bu\'ers  and  the  missionary  work  it 
does  for  the  sales  force  of  about  fif- 
teen men,  paving  the  wa\-  for  many 
sales  that  would  ordinarily  require 
much  longer  to  close.  The  selling 
force  also  is  helped  by  the  national 
and  trade  paper  advertising  featur- 
ing this  annual  event.  The  announce- 
ments in  United  States  and  Canadian 
trade  papers  began  to  appear  about 
ten  weeks  prior  to  the  fashion  show. 
For  reaching  the  final  buyer  through 
the  retailer,  magazine  advertising  is 
used  to  make  known  the  products. 
The  fashion  show  undoubteiUy  acts 
(Continued  on   page  23) 


llims  for  the  Soiratic  space-buyer's  notebook* 


If  you  cannoi  see  bei^ond 
a  ihinq ,  ijou  cannoi  see 
ihe  iLinq  Hself 

If  .you  cannot  see  beyond  a  niag-azine, 
beyond  its  physical  appearance,  its  for- 
mat, its  color  and  size — 

If  you  cannot  see  beyond  these  things 
to  its  contributors,  to  its  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  its  Arnold  Bennett,  its  Louis 
Joseph  Vance,  its  Sir  Gilbert  Parker— 
And  then,  if  you  cannot  see  beyond 
these  contributors  to  the  readers  they 
attract;  living  men  and  women  who  do 
things,  who  are  fig-ures  of  importance 
and  energy  in  their  communities,  who 
are  surrounded  by  growing  families, 
who  think  things,  who  influence,  who 
buy — 

If  you  cannot  see  these  things  and  un- 
derstand what  they  mean,  then  you 
cannot  see  a  magazine  itself. 

MUNSEYS 


■  It  is  said  of  Socrates  that  his  reason  teas  stronger  than  hi. 


Puiim^Piillm6  Power 


OR  the  third  time  since 
January  an  ELECTRI- 
CAL World  editor  is 
travelling  from  New 
York  to  California  in 
active  co-operation 
with  the  National 
Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. Three  other 
Electrical  World  editors  have  made  the 
trip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
same  period,  scouring  up  and  down  the 
states  between  for  facts  and  figures  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  electrical  engineering  and 
commercial   interests. 

Out  of  the  power  plant  world  a  demand, 
multiplied  and  insistent,  comes  for  informa- 
tion on  oil  engines.  As  a  result,  a  noted 
authority  on  Diesel  and  semi-Diesel  engines 
is  added  to  the  editorial  staff  of  POWER.  He 
is  sent  out  to  visit  all  important  installations 
of  these  engines  throughout  the  country. 
Over  three  months  of  travel  and  study  will 
be  spent  by  this  P0A\'ER  editor  solely  to  gain 
for  Power  readers  a  fuller  knowledge  of  oil 
engine  operating  performance  under  all  pos- 
sible service  applications  and   conditions. 

A  McGRAW-HILL  man  representing 
Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  after 
having  been  forced  out  of  Niexico  by  war- 
ring factions,  has  again  plunged  into  that 
turbulent  country  to  learn  and  report  actual 
conditions    affecting    mining    and     oil    well 


operations  and  prospects  and  equipment  op- 
portunities. 

An  editor  of  INGENIERIA  InTERNACIONAL 
comes  back  from  a  long  trip  through  the 
countries  of  South  America  bringing  much 
valuable  data  on  trade  conditions,  engineer- 
ing and  industrial  development,  and  equip- 
ment  requirements. 

American  Machinist  recently  sent  one  of 
its  executives  on  a  tour  of  Europe  to  study 
the  metal-working  industries  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  similar  industries  and  machine- 
tool  manufacturers  at  home. 

An  editor  of  Encjineering  News-Record 
also  has  just  returned  from  Europe  where 
he  has  been  investigating  engineering  prac- 
tice and  equipment  usage  and  needs  in  the 
construction  field. 

General  departure  from  rule-of-thumb 
methods  is  an  urgent  need  of  the  chemically 
controlled  industries.  To  this  end  CiTEMICAL 
&  MetallurciICAL  ENciiNEERiNG  has  made 
an  exhaustive  investigation  on  which  is 
founded  one  of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant issues  of  any  publication  in  the  en- 
gineering and  industrial  press — the  Septem- 
ber 8th  "Convention"  issue  of  CHEMICAL  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

Electrification  of  steam  railroads  is  a  ques- 
tion pregnant  with  transportation  improve- 
ment possibilities  in  this  country.  So  an 
Electric  Railway  Journal  editor  recently 
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made  an  extended  trip  over  the  system  of  the 
Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  to 
study  this  famous  achievement  in  railroad 
development.  Returning  east  this  editor 
made  a  sweeping  tour  of  Canada,  getting 
data  vitally  interesting  to  American  electric 
railway  men  and  huilders  of  electric  railway 
material,  on  today's  methods,  equipment, 
plans  and  outlook  of  the  foremost  Canadian 
electric  railways. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  ELECTRICAL 
MercHANDISIXG  since  its  inauguration  in 
1907  is  largely  due  to  the  indefatigable  field 
work  of  the  editors.  These  editors  comb  the 
continent  with  their  journeys.  They  are 
constantly  in  personal  contact  with  the  elec- 
trical dealers,  jobbers  and  contractors.  They 
meet  them  at  their  conventions,  clubs,  clam- 
bakes, summer  camps,  offices,  stores,  ware- 
houses and  homes.  They  are  keeping  in 
touch  with  movements  and  materials  and 
markets  and  methods  and  men — helping  these 
men  individually  and  through  their  organ- 
izations. 

Industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial 
development  of  the  West  beyond  the  Rockies 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  from  water  power.  To 
promote  the  industrial  development  of  these 
great  states  with  their  specialized  problem, 
McGRAW-HILL  service  to  the  electrical 
field  was   expanded   in   September,    1919,   by 


the  purchase  of  the  JOURN.AL  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
The  acquisition  of  this  publication  demon- 
strates that  INIcGRAW-HILL  service,  when 
conditions  require,  is  intensive,  as  well  as 
comprehensive. 

As  an  editor  of  Co.-\L  AciE  recently  wrote, 
"Read  your  Co.AL  A(;e  closely,  and  you  will 
see  that  no  stone  is  being  left  unturned  to 
make  CoAL  AGE  a  mirror  of  the  industry,  to 
make  the  achievements  and  experience  of 
some  enterprising  individual  somewhere  the 
pivotal  point  for  an  advance  of  the  entire 
craft." 

This  is  the  policy  that  governs  all 
McGRAW-HILL  publications.  It  picks 
the  ablest  men  as  editors.  It  sends  them 
out  into  the  fields  served  by  those  publica- 
tions. It  bids  them  seek  the  problems  of 
those  fields.  And  through  their  publications 
these  editors  lead  and  co-ordinate  the  search 
for  the  answer  to  those  problems. 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  that  puts  pull- 
ing power  into  a  business  publication. 

That  is  why  McGRAW-HILL  publica- 
tions are  dominant  in  their  fields. 

That  is  why  they  are  read — with  care  and 
respect — by  the  biggest  men  in  those  fields. 

And  that  is  why  they  exert  the  influence  on 
those  men  that  makes  advertising  in 
McGRAW-HILL  publications  productive. 


McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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{Continued  from  page  19) 
as  a  silent  salesman.  All  of  the  puii- 
licity  featured  is  admittedly  prestijiJ 
propaganda  to  popularize  the  trade- 
markecj  ;,nil  ad\ertised  products  of 
the  hou>e.  Xo  expense  or  effort  is 
si)ared  in  their  exploitation. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  show  it  is 
opened  to  Madam,  the  Puhlic.  The 
woman  who  exentually  buys  I  he 
fashion  creations  has  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  at  first  hand  these  jirize- 
winning  and  other  ad\ance  models, 
to  help  the  selling  plan. 

SH  ELTON   LABEL   FE.\TLiREn 

To  Stimulate  further  national)} 
women's  interest  in  the  products  of 


The  Shelton  Loams,  the  Shelton  la- 
l)el  has  been  feature:!  more  in  ad- 
\ertising  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  before,  and  as  a  consequence 
has  become  nationally  known. 

The  policy  of  The  Shelton  Looms 
for  next  year  will  be  to  feature  the 
label  widely  in  the  fashion  quarter- 
lies and  magazines,  telling  the  con- 
sumer to  look  for  the  label  there  pic- 
tured. And  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
paper  advertising  will  be  to  apprise 
the  retailer  that  he  should  and  can 
demand  goods  with  label.  Among 
the  national  mediums  used,  are  sucii 

blications  as:  Vogue,  Harper's 
Bazaar,   Pictorial   Re'Z'ie^v,    Le   Cos- 
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tiiiite  Royal,  Fashion  Art,  ll'oman's 
Home  Companion,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, the  Buttenck  Trio,  Butterick 
Quarterly  and  Home  Book  of  Fash- 
ions. 

Part  of  the  cooperati\e  work  tjf 
The  Shelton  Looms  in  nationalizing 
their  trademark  is  to  furnish  the  silk 
labels,  free,  to  the  consumer.  There 
is  a  general  label  as  well  as  individ- 
ual labels  that  mention  particular 
qualities  beneath  the  name.  Already 
this  work  is  proving  that  it  is  "bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,"  for  manufac- 
turers are  calling  for  labels  that  wo- 
men readers  of  the  advertisements 
demand  from  the  retail  trade. 


Liberal  Dealer  Displays  Build  Colorite  Sales 

How  the  Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Made  the  1920  Straw  Hat  Season  Yield 
Satisfaction  to  Sellers  and  Users  of  Stain 


EVEN  the  least  (observing  mu^t 
have  been  impressed  during  this 
summer  with  the  extensive  use  in 
drug  >tore  windows  of  the  brightly 
ccjiored  display  helps  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Colorite,  the 
Carpenter-Morton  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"We  have  secured  a  surprising 
number  of  window  displavs  in  drug 
stores,  all  over  the  country,"  said 
AL  L.  \'ose,  \'ice  President  of  the 
company,  who  has  charge  of  the 
advertising — "a  more  extensive  use, 
I  should  say,  than  display  material 
usually  receives." 

"Two  factors  have  been  respon- 
sible Mr.  Vose  declared  when  told 
that  readers  of  Advertising  & 
Sellini,  would  like  to  have  his 
views  of  the  results.  "First,  is  the 
quality  of  the  material.  We  have 
spared  no  expense  to  make  it  the 
best  we  could  design  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  complete  set  of  display 
material  is  finely  lithographed,  in 
many  printings,  and  the  art  work 
is  the  best  we  could  secure.  The 
result  has  been  a  very  attractive, 
liigh-graile  appearance,  which  has 
made  e\en  the  biggest  and  most  in- 
dividual of  the  drug  stores  glad 
to  use  the  material. 

"The  second  reason  is  our  liberal 
plan  of  distributing  it.  To  explain 
that  I  must  describe  our  marketing 
plan   for  the  product. 

THE    colorite   JfARKETING    PLAN 

"We  fill  orders  through  the  job- 
ber,   hut    the   majority    of  the   sales 


By  ROBERT  VINCENT. 

are  made  by  our  own  direct  sales- 
men. Colorite  is,  of  course,  a  sea- 
sonable proposition,  its  biggest  sale 
coming  in  the  early  spring  when 
straw  hats  are  retrieved  from  dusty 
top  shelves  and  our  general  adver- 
tising reminds  the  feminine  public 
that  Colorite  will  make  it  as  good 
as  new  again.  But  I  must  add  that 
the  season  is  a  much  wider  one 
than  when  we  originallv  marketed 
Colorite  and  we  now  have  a  cer- 
tain sale  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
in  the  spring,  however,  that  the 
big  push  is  made.  Our  salesmen's 
calls  are  made  well  in  advance  of 
the  season.  Later  orders,  which 
are  taken  by  the  jobbers'  salesmen 
direct,  are  mostl\'  fill-in  orders  to 
take  care  of  short  stocks,  or  from 
new  druggists  who  have  not  been 
covered  b\-  our  regular  sales  solici- 
tation. 

"Now,  while  the  orders  taken  by 
our  own  salesmen  are  turned  over 
to  the  jobber,  we  have  a  record  of 
each  indivitlual  sale,  and  we  send 
the  display  material  direct  to  each 
from  headquarters  in  Boston.  This 
is  done  whether  the  order  is  ac- 
companied by  special  request  for 
display  material  or  not,  because  we 
feel  that  we  want  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  druggist  who  stocks 
Colorite.  Our  experience  shows 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
displays  will  be  used. 

"This  method  covers  nearly  all 
the  trade.  To  supply  dealers  whose 
original  orders  are  taken  bv  job- 
bers' salesmen,  special  request  must 


be  made.  We  check  these  against 
our  list  already  covered  and"  thus 
prevent    any    duplication." 

DEALER    HELPS    GO    DIRECT 

Mr.  Vose  stressed  one  point  em- 
phatically— that  none  of  the  dealer 
help  material  is  handled  by  the  job- 
ber. "We  found  out  long  ago  that 
most  of  this  sort  of  thing  which  we 
gave  to  the  jobber  for  distribution 
was  wasted.  He  had  neither  the 
time  nor  facilities  to  manage  it 
convenienth'.  Accordingly,  we  have 
a  strict  policy  that  all  advertising 
material  shall  be  shipped  direct 
from   headquarters   to   the   retailer." 

The  1920  dealer  set  forms  a  veiy 
attractive  combination.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  a  lithographed  set  of 
cut-outs  to  be  pasted  on  the  glass. 
It  includes  six  of  the  familiar  Color- 
ite girls  with  hands  upraised  in 
salute,  each  wearing  a  difl'erentlv 
colored  straw  hat.  These  are  to 
be  arranged  around  a  center  piece 
showing  an  attractive  girl  applving 
the  liquid  to  a  half-finished  hat'. 

One  virtue  of  this  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  display  is  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  any  size  or  kind  of  window. 
A  suggested  arrangement  is  illus- 
trated on  the  envelope  containing 
these  pieces,  with  the  Colorite  girls 
grouped  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
center  piece.  They  could,  however, 
be  placed  in  a  multitude  of  difl^erent 
settings.  If  space  is  lacking  to  ac- 
commodate all,  a  perfect  display  can 
be  made   with    some   of   them. 

On    the    en\elope    containing    this 
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material  appears  this  suggestion : 
"Buv  some  straw  and  have  the 
background  and  floor  of  your  win- 
dow covered  with  it.  Then  work 
some  of  your  stock  of  Colorite  and 
the  advertising  matter  in  and  about 
this  straw.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  a  lot  of  attention  your 
window  will  command." 

SELLING   THE   DEALER 

To  impress  the  dealer  with  its 
value  this  suggestion  is  accompan- 
ied by  the  statement  that  "we  have 
prepared  this  window  display  at 
much  expense  and  we  trust  you  will 
u>e  it  in  _\'our  show  window  and 
get  the  be'netit  of  the  advertising. 
Colorite  i>  a  wonderful  seller — the 
women  know  all  about  Colorite.  It 
will  be  bought  when  they  know  you 
sell  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to  let  them 
know." 

Then  there  is  a  lithographed  easel 
stand  for  the  exhibit  in  the  window- 
itself  of  which  the  center  piece  of 
the  window  posters  is  a  replica.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  hat  to  which 
the  Colorite  is  being  applied  i^-  a 
real  miniature  straw  headpiece,  half 
done  in  black  with  real  Colorite, 
an  actual  sample  of  the  results  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  very  convincing 
evidence  of  what  the  user  can  do. 

A  cardboard  display  stand,  a  color 
card,  a  card  sign  supported  by  an 
easel  and  a  supply  of  package  in- 
serts  complete  the  exhibit. 

The  nature  of  the  article  calls 
for  bright  colors  in  the  advertising, 
and  this,  according  to  Mr.  Vo.se, 
is  another  point  that  has  made  the 
advertising  appeal.  "Bright  colors 
add  attraction  power  to  any  window. 
These  displays,  in  fact,  brighten  up 
the   whole   store   front." 

So  freely  is  the  advertising  ma- 
terial for  Colorite  distributed  that 
in  one  intensive  selling  campaign 
the  display  set  was  sent  as  a  sort 
of  advance  guard  to  the  salesman. 
"We  were  not  quite  satisfied  with 
our  distribution  in  Chicago.  Ac- 
cordingly we  planned  a  special  cam- 
paign using  local  newspaper  and 
car  card  space,  and  placing  three 
special  salesmen  in  the  city  to  make 
a  thorough  canvass.  In  this  case 
we  sent  the  display  outfit  in  antici- 
pation. With  this  campaign  our 
distribution  became  very  close  to 
100  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
display  sets  actually  put  in  the  win- 
dows was   really   surprising." 

SALESMEN   "SELL"    THE   DISPLAYS 

Of  course,  coupled  with  this  lib- 
eral distribution  goes  strong  effort 
to  sell  the  druggist  on  its  use.  De- 
pendence is  not  placed  on  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  set  alone.     It  is 


a  regular  part  of  the  salesman's 
work  to  sell  the  dealer  on  the  value 
of  it.  In  addition,  a  four-color 
broadside  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  sent  to  every  druggist 
in  the  country,  which  well  merits 
description.  It  was  10^x16  in  size, 
eight  pages.  On  the  address  por- 
tion appears  the  Colorite  girl,  who 
remarks  to  the  dealer,  "See  how 
I'll  work  for  you  in  1920."  The 
cover  page  shows  an  actual  photo- 
graph of  the  salesman  recommending 
Colorite  to  two  feminine  customers, 
with  the  Colorite  display  stand  on 
the  counter.  Inside  are  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  magazine  ad- 
vertisements, a  list  of  the  mediums 
used  and  a  statement  of  the  circula- 
tion  obtained,      b'-lectros  are   oft'ercd 


with  the  suggestion,  "Link  your 
store  with  the  big  campaign  by 
running  in  your  local  newspa])er  a 
small  advertisement  telling  the  wom- 
en of  your  city  that  you  sell  Color- 
ite." 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
this  broadside  is  a  collection  of  win- 
dow displays,  being  reproductions 
of  prize-winners  in  a  contest  con- 
ducted in  1919.  These  not  only  give 
the  merchant  ideas  on  preparing 
his  own  display,  but  also  let  him 
know  that  other  dealers  find  it  de- 
sirable to  use  full  window  dis- 
plays of  the  article. 

In  relation  to  the  display  mater- 
ial reproduced  on  another  page  the 
dealer  reads:  "Colorite  store  and 
windcjw     ad\ertising     dis]>lay~     ha\e 
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become  famous  throughout  the 
country  for  their  beauty  and  real 
.-eUing  value.  The  reduced  repro- 
ductions on  this  page  of  the  1920 
display  material  must  demonstrate 
tc  you  that  we  have  not  failed  in 
our  endeavor  to  produce  each  sea- 
son something  new  and  better.  Be 
sure  you  get  your  ilis])lay  material 
for    1920." 

The  experience  of  Colorite  bears 
out  the  oft-repeated  theory  that  if 
you  give  the  dealer  good  quality 
material  that  is  adapted  to  his  condi- 
tions he  will  be  glail  enough  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  The  Colorite 
material  makes  good  on  both  these 
points.  It  is  high  grade  and  at- 
tractive ;  it  conies  in  small  units 
that    don't    ask    for    the    use    of    the 
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Michigan   Papers   Increase   Rates 

Michigan  newspapers  have  made  the 
following  suliscription  increases  during 
the  last  week :  Detroit  Free  Press,  rural 
mail  rate  increased  from  $4  to  $5  annual- 
ly; Bay  City  Tiiiics-Trihtiiie,  Saginaw 
.Vi'zf.f-t'oiint'r,  and  Lansing  Stale  Journal, 
all  from  $4  to  $5  liy  mail  annually,  15 
cents  per  week  delivered  daily,  and  $i.6f) 
per  hundred  to  newsboys.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  three,  the  new  rates  are  ef- 
fective September  6. 


Poultry  Association  Would  Advertise 

The  ."Vmcrican  Poultry  Association  at 
its  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re- 
cently took  up  methods  of  creating  a  na- 
tional advertising  fund  to  give  publicity 
to  the  food  value  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat. 


iiisniinnii-  'T^HE  thousand.s  of  buyers  who  use  The  Iron 
A  Age  as  a  current  guide  to  their  sources  of 
supply  for  new  and  standard  requirements  in 
the  Iron,  Steel,  and  Metal-working  industries, 
are  most  attractive  prospects. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  arrangement  of 
its  advertising,  grouped  for  the  convenience  of 
subscribers  according  to  the  product  advertised, 
makes  any  class  of  materials  easy  to  locate  in- 
.stantly,  and  insures  the  interested  attention  of 
purchasers  of  immense  buying  power. 

As  a  result  more  advertisers  are  usiing  The  Iron 
Age  regularly  to  reach  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustrial market  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  business  paper. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
market  ?  A.sk  for  our  new  "Buying  Units"  Book- 
let, illu.sti'ating  117  typical  subscriber's  plants, 
listing  their  products  and  buying  officials. 

THE    IRON    AGE 
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Senator  Capper  Conducts  Third  Tour 

Sevciueen  advertising  men  representing 
;igencics  of  the  Middle  West  are  now  be- 
ing taken  on  a  two-weeks'  trip  through 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska as  the  guests  of  Senator  .Arthur 
Capper.  This  is  the  third  "See"  trip  to 
show  advertising  men  the  wealth  of  the 
agricultural   West. 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Advertises 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  using 
newspapers  in  several  cities  to  explain  its 
functions  and  the  change  from  the  Gov- 
ernment fixed  price  of  w'heat  back  to  the 
normal  method  of  price  determination  by 
th-e  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
central  markets.  The  board  offers  to  send 
a  pamphlet  entitled :  "Things  You  Should 
Know  .About  the  Board  of  Trade." 


Dufiield  Joins  Anderson  &  Gustafson 

J.  E.  Duffield,  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Xew  Era  Spring  &  Specialty  Co., 
has  joined  the  .Anderson  &  Gustafson  Co., 
Chicago  oil  refiners,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  sales  manager. 


Dayton   Company   Buys   Bluebird 

The  Bluebird  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Lwuis,  manufacturers  of  the  nationally 
advertised  Bluebird  washing  machine,  is 
reported  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Davis  Sew'ing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Bluebird  company  recently  went 
through  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  now 
has   been   reorganized. 

Westinghouse   Promotes  Zerby 

A.  li.  Zerliy,  whn  has  been  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Pulilicity  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  for  aliout  nine  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  to  manager  of  the 
department  of  publicity.  Mr.  Zerby  grad- 
uated from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege in  191 1  w'ith  the  digree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering. 


Frank    Presbrey    Co.    in    Richmond 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New- 
York,  has  opened  an  office  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  under  the  direction  of  S.  G.  Mason, 
who  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
C.  F.  Sauer  Company-,  Richmond. 


Airplane  to  Gather  News 

The  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  has 
purchased  an  airplane  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  gathering  of  news,  and  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  reaching  points 
inaccessalile  bv  the  usual  means  of  travel. 


Richard    Wood's    Son    Endangers    Life 
to  IMake   Rescue 

Ralph  Wood,  18  year  old  son  of  Rich- 
ard S.  Wood,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning  in 
a  heroic  effort  to  save  the  lite  of  a  young 
woman  at  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  recently. 
Physicians  and  life  guards  w'orked  over 
him  for  several  hours  before  he  was 
finally  revived.  The  woman  was  saved, 
but  Clarence  Sw'ayne,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  who  swam  out  with  young  Wood 
to   rescue   her,   was   drowned. 


Albert  M.  York  Dies 

.\llicrt  M.  York,  associate  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  and  well  known 
among  newspapermen  in  the  East,  died 
suddenly  following  an  attack  of  acute  in- 
digestion. Mr.  York,  w'ho  was  65,  had 
spent  more  than  forty  years  in  news- 
paper work.  He  was  noted  as  a  dramatic 
critic. 
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Advertising  Now  For  Tomorrow's  Sales 

The  Good  Will  You  Build  Today  May  Be 
the  Biggest  Factor  in  Meeting  Competi- 
tion That  Grows  Out  of  Your  Success 


ONE  ot_  the  big,  outstanding 
facts  of  business  today  is  that 
the  advertiser  who  displays  vision 
in  most  cases,  succeeds.  The  state- 
ment, based  on  Kraflstreet  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  commercial  fail- 
ures are  of  non-advertisers,  is  signi- 
ficant. One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  advertising,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  advertising  policy 
coincides  with  the  correct  methods, 
is  consistency.  In  view  of  this  let 
me  mention  here  the  need  of  con- 
sistency in  advertising. 

In  1877,  James  Pyle  started  to  ad- 
vertise Pearline.  It  was  persistent- 
ly advertised,  I  am  told,  vear  in 
and  year  out  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  advertising  appropria- 
tion on  this  product  reached  some- 
thing like  $500,000  for  the  year 
1904.  In  1907  the  last  of  the  Pyles 
died  and  the  policy  changed. 

The  executors  in  charge  of  the 
estate  thought  that  Pearline  was 
sufficiently  established  in  the  public 
mind.  Distribution  was  perfect,  .so 
why  spend  this  money,  this  small 
fortune  for  advertising  a  kncjwn 
brand. 

On  the  strength  of  thi>.  the  execu- 
tors decided  to   save  this   monev. 

Do  you  really  think  they  did  save 
it?  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1914 
Proctor  and  Gamble  bought  Pearline 
and  saved  the  company  from  bank- 
ruptcy. There  are  manv  similar 
oases  known  to  the  commercial 
wcirld. 

Back  of  every  advertising  cam- 
paign there  must  be  purpose — unity 
and  continuity  of  purpose.  The 
buying  public  likes  to  be  reminded 
and  must  be  reminded.  When  you 
are  in  the  limelight,  live  up  to 
reputation  or  pass  into  the  shadow. 

ADVERTISING   A    IIONOPOLY 

Many,  man}'  times  advertising 
men  are  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ment of  a  manufacturer  of  a  patent 
article  with  very-  few  competitors, 
"\Miy  should  I  advertise  when  I 
can  get  all  the  business  anyway? 
They  must  come  to  me."  This 
theory  may  have  worked  out  satis- 
factorily when  advertising  was  look- 
ed upon  purely  as  a  competitive 
weapon.  This,  of  course,  was  be- 
fore we  fully  appreciated  the  won- 
derful possibilities  and  power  of 
pi'blicit}-. 


By  GRANGER  C.  LEDERER. 

Today  many  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  patented  articles, 
while  on  the  face  of  it  seeming  to 
have  a  monopoly,  nevertheless,  in- 
vest huge  sums  of  money  in  ad- 
vertising for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  first  is  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  goods  or  service.  The  second 
is  to  create  good  will  for  them- 
selves and  the  product.  The  third, 
and  most  important  of  all,  is  that 
they  advertise  to  forestall  the  com- 
petition of  their  competitors-to-be — 
competition  which  always  appears 
when  an  article  that  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a  useful,  successful  prod- 
uct  is  put   upon   the   market. 

.And  to  emphasize  let  me  relate 
a  ston-  we  may  entitle  "(ielting 
.\head  of  Competition." 

When  the  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  produced  the  self- 
starter  for  automobiles,  their  first 
competition  was  with  the  old  crank- 
ing method.  Then,  of  course,  the 
second  and  more  dangerous  compe- 
tition appeared.  Within  a  year 
there  were  something  like  500  other 
organizations,  all  claiming  original 
jiatents  and  manufacturing  self- 
starters. 

.A.S  another  illustration  take  the 
Victor  and  Columbia  Talking  Ma- 
chine Companies.  Long  before  they 
had  an\-  competition  to  speak  of. 
back  in  the  days  when  they  held 
most  of  the  original  patents,  their 
adxertising  was  educational,  empha- 
sizing the  pleasures  derived  from  a 
talking  machine  in  the  home  and, 
incidentally,  to  increase  the  sale  of 
machines  and  create  good  will  for 
their  product  as  well  as  their  com- 
pany. Above  all,  they  strove  to  es- 
tablish themselves  firmly  in  the  ])ub- 
lic  mind  to  forestall  competition, 
competition  that  was  bound  to  come 
when   patent  rights  expired. 

EST.\BI,ISHING    IDENTITY 

There  is  a  story  that  many  and 
many  times  after  Douglas  and  Lin- 
coln debated  people  used  to  remark, 
"Isn't  Douglas  a  wonderful  orator — 
but  of  course  Lincoln  is  right." 
This  is  much  the  same  as  the  fact 
that  many  people  comment  on  cer- 
tain advertisements  which  they  sa\' 
are  "clever"  yet  for  the  life  of  them 
they  cannot  remember  if  it  was 
shaving  soap  or  tooth  paste  that 
was     advertised.        You      remember 


Sunnx  Jim — but  w  liat  was  it  he  ad- 
vertised. Was  it  rolled  oats  or 
corn   flakes  ? 

Let  me  relate  another  such  story, 
called  "Creating  the  Right  Impres- 
sion." Some  time  ago,  I  read  an 
interesting  article  in  a  house  organ. 
I  believe  it  was  "Paragraphs."  The 
story  goes  something  like  this :  Two 
men  were  walking  down  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  a  certain  city  when 
their  attention  was  directed  to  a 
man  on  a  platform.  He  was  gaily 
attired  and  ornamented  in  a  striking 
Highlander  Kilt  and  plaid.  He  was 
playing  a  bagpipe.  The  weird,  wail- 
ing tones  attracted  quite  a  crowd 
of  pedestrians.  He  sure  made  some 
noise.  It  got  attention.  The  ap- 
peals were  to  the  ear  and  eye  by 
a  scream  of  color  and  startling, 
squealing,   penetrating   sounds. 

"Some  advertising,"  one  said.  The 
other  agreed  it  was  a  method  of 
getting  public  attention.  When 
thev  turned  the  corner,  he  turned 
to  his  companion  and  remarked, 
"Bv  the  way,  what  was  that  fellow 
advertising?"  "I  dunno,"  was  the 
replv.  It  was  advertising,  never- 
theless.     Oh,  yes. 

THE  VALUE  OF   GOOD  WILL 

Xow  there  is  another  story,  I 
believe  ought  to  be  told  and  that  is 
of  "The  Value  of  Good  Will." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company  was  sold  and  re- 
organized. The  price  was  some- 
thing like  $35,000,000.  Reports 
slated  that  the  tangible  assets,  like 
buildings,  equipment,  material,  pat- 
ents, etc.,  totaled  less  than  $5,000,- 
000.  The  balance,  or  o\er  $30,- 
000,000,  was  the  value  placed  on 
the  good  will  of  the  trade  name 
"Coca-Cola."  This  shows  that  the 
investment  in  publicity,  other  than 
liie  millions  of  bottles  of  Coca-Cola 
it  sold,  has  built  up,  in  addition,  an 
asset  of  $30,000,000.  Think  of  it — 
two  words  worth  $15,000,000  each 
— mere  combinations  of  letters 
worth   $3,750,000   a   letter. 

Where  is  there  a  concern  that  is 
over-sold  on  good  will?  Coca-Cola 
Company  was  not  over-sold  and 
they  sold  something  like  $30,000,000 
worth   of  this   commodity. 

Ivory  .Soap  is  another  crimbina- 
tion  of  letters  that  I  am  told  the 
Proctor  and  ( lamlile  Compan  r  value 
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S  PAC  E 

The    Poet    Pines    over   the    Practices 
of  Prevaricating    Publicists 

By  STRICKLAND  GILLILAND 


I  saw  a  picture  t'other  day 
Of  a  styjish  tourist  by  the  way 
Fixing  a  tire  with  Stickgood  Goo. 
The  tourist's  suit  was  nice  and  new 
And  not  a  wrinkle  or  a  speck 
Was  on  his  suit  or  hands,  by  heck. 
He  had  the  puncture  nearly  fixed, 
Yet  he  and  grime  had  never  mixed  ! 

*  *    * 

/  said  to  itie  :  "I'll  never  buy 
Stuff  advertised  ncit/i  such  a  lief" 

*  *     * 

I  saw  a  picture  of  a  car 

With  wheelbase  reaching  near  and  far. 

Within  it  sat  a  half  a  dozen — 

Parents  and  children,  aunt  and  cousin. 

They  looked  as  if  they  might  get  lost 

In  that  huge  car  of  modest  cost. 

I  knew  that  in  reality 

The  car  would  bulge  if  holding  three. 

*  *    * 

Again  I  swore  :  "It  must  be  junk 

If  they  have  need  to  print  such  bunk." 

*  *    * 

I  saw  a  picture  of  a  face 

Smiling  at  terrific  pace. 

The  owner  of  the  face,  meanwhile, 

The  self-same  face  that  wore  the  smile — 

Was  polishing  a  nifty  slipper 

With  Smearwell  or  a  sponge-made  dipper. 

rd  used  that  stufif,  and  still  there  lingers 

The  smell  and  stain  on  hands  and  fingers! 

*  *    * 

Now  this  IS  what  I  often  wonder: 

JVhy  use  good  space  to  be  like  thunder? 


"Boundlessness  and  Indefinite  Divisibility" — Webster 
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AoTERTisiNG  &  Selling 


at  $5o,cxx),ooo. 

Now  last,  but  not  least,  let  me 
speak  of  "Advertising — and  Who 
Pays  for  It."  W'hene'ver  this  is 
mentioned  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  they  invariably  get  the  im- 
pression that  somehow  or  other  the 
buyer  has  got  to  pay  for  advertis- 
ing. Of  course,  Mr.  Average  Man 
and  Mrs.  A\'erage  Woman,  never 
.stop  to  realize  that,  although  mil- 
lions are  invested  in  advertising, 
this  sells  hundreds  of  millions  worth 
of  merchandise,  goods  which  never 
could  be  sold  so  cheaply  in  any  other 
way. 

To  verify  my  assertion,  there  are 
facts  to  prove   this   statement. 


It  is  stated  in  a  bulletin  sent  out 
by  the  MacLean  Publishing  Com- 
liany  that  in  1904  the  Overland 
Automobile  Company  built  and  sold 
37  two-cylinder  automobiles.  The 
price  for  these  cars  was  $1,250.  In 
191 5,  eleven  years  later  this  same 
company  built  and  sold  something 
like  54,000  six-cylinder  automobiles. 
A  more  elaborate,  better  equijiped, 
more  convenient  car,  with  a  larger 
motor  and  the  price  of  each  was 
about  $950.  What  reduced  the 
])rice?  Advertising.  What  created 
the  demand?  Advertising.  Who 
paid?  The  manufacturer?  No. 
There  seems  to  ha\'e  been  a  decided 
cost    lessening   all    around. 


^ 


for  big  results 
at   small   cost  — 

The  Telephone  Direclorv 


MANUFACTURER   LOSES 
$20,000j:ONTRACT 

Fails    to    Renew    Use    of    Advertising 

Space  in  Telephone  Book  and 

Competitor  Gets  Business 

ROCHESTER:  A  certain  sales- 
man of  Telephone  Directory  Ad- 
vertising in  checking  up  contract 
renewals  recently  called  on  a  man- 
ufacturer here  who  had  a  competi- 
tor in  the  same  building — also  a 
directory  advertiser.  The  prospect 
decided  he  would  not  renew  his 
contract  and  so  save  $9.00  the  cost 
of  bold  type  listing.  Subsequently, 
an  engineer  representing  a  large 
out-of-town  concern  visited  Roch- 
ester, consulted  the  directory  and 
not  finding  the  name  of  this  man 
called  up  his  competitor  and 
placed  an  order  amounting  to 
$20,000  which  goes  to  show  it  pays 
to  advertise  in  the  Telephone 
Directory. 


NEW   YORK  TELEPHONE    COMPANY 

p.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Jr.,  Sales  Mgr.  Dir.  Advtg. 

1261  Broadway  at  31st  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  Official  130 


Over  20  years  ago  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  sold  a  camera  that 
took  a  picture  about  2^/2  inches 
square.  It  sold  for  something  like 
$25.  Today  you  can  get  a  better 
article  for  $10.  Another  saving  all 
around. 

Millions  of  dollars  devoted  to  ad- 
\ertising  may  look  big,  but  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that 
these  millions  prcjiluce  hundreds  of 
millions  of  sales  the  initial  amount 
spent  looks  small  and  is  small  when 
}ou  look  up  the  ratio  of  advertis- 
ing costs  to  sales. 


Rigby,  Studebaker  Export  Advertising 
Head 

Fred  Rigiby  has  joined  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the 
capacity  of  export  advertising  manager. 
Kigliy  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
agricultural  press  in  Kansas  City. 

Detroit  "Journal"   Managing   Editor 
Resigns 

O.  H.  Jennings  has  resigned  as  man- 
iging  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  and 
has  liccn  succeeded  temporarily  liy  Gro\e 
Patterson.  

Davies  With   Bowser  in   Chicago 

C.  H.  Da\ies,  advertising  manager,  and 
c(Utor  and  manager  of  the  pulilication 
department  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Fort 
W  a\ne.  Ind.,  has  been  phiced  in  charge  of 
ibe  factory  sales  work  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. 


Barker  Heads  Maxwell-Chalmers  Sales 
and   Advertising 

.■\rthur  E.  Barker  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Maxwell- 
Chalmers  Companies,  Detroit  automobile 
manufacturers,  and  will  also  have  charge 
of  advertising.  He  was  formerly  in  the 
sales  department  of  Dodge  Brothers,  De- 
troit auto  makers. 


Electric  Account  for   Broome  &  Sando 

An  advertising  campaign  started  by  the 
Master  Electric  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  fractional  horse-power  motors  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  hcing  handled  by  the 
Broome  &  Sando  Co.  adxertising  agency 
i)f  that  city. 

Attorney    Joins    Glen    Buck 

.\ndrcw  Cutler  W'ylie,  for  several  years 
general  attorney  and  executive  of  the 
Chicago  offices  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casual- 
ty Company  of  New  York,  has  joined  the 
forces  of  Glen  Buck,  advertising,  and  will 
direct  the  promotional  and  researcli  work 
there. 


New    Pittsburgh    Engraving    Firm 

The  Iron  City  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
has  been  organized  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
with  J.  L.  Marshall  as  president,  Her- 
man Huff  vice-president,  and  Fred  Camp- 
bell secrctarv. 


Pinkerton    With    Ingersoll 

Frederick  H.  Pinkerton,  formerly  as- 
sistant advertising  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Motor  Company-,  and  lately  with 
the  Dominion  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, doing  sales  promotion  work, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  inail  sales 
department  of  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro., 
of  New  York. 
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United  States  Sales  to  Canada 
^881,000,000 

United  Slates  trade  with  Canada  for  12 
months  ended  with  July  reached  a  total 
of  $1,156,488,145,  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding period,  ending  July,  1919,  of 
$261,658,855.  L'nited  States  sales  to  Can- 
ada were  $881,147,000,  an  increase  of 
$186,289,285,  while  United  States  pur- 
chases from  Canada  were  $537,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $75,363,570. 

Returns  of  Canada's  trade  with  the 
world  for  the  I2  months  ending  July  1920, 
show  that  exports  during  this  period  have 
been  well  maintained.  Their  value  is 
$1,264,463,537,  which,  while  it  is  $9,- 
000,000  below  that  for  the  preceding  12 
months,  really  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  $10,000,000  in  e.xports  of 
Canadian  produce,  the  decrease  in  the  ag- 
gregate figures  being  due  to  a  decline  of 
$19,000,000  in  foreign,  or  re-exports. 

The  grand  total  of  Canadian  trade  was 
$2,517,655,272,  a  ne^v  record,  being  $166,- 
847,226  over  the  12  months  ending  July, 
1918.  There  was  a  remarkable  increase 
in  imports,  these  being  $1,253,191,736, 
compared  with  $870,850,691  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  $914,885,191  for  that  end- 
ing July,  1918. 


tributing  center  for  the  kingdom,  and  all 
classes  of  .American  manufactures  are 
liandled  by  most  of  the  firms.  The  consul 
emphasizes  visits  of  personal  representa- 
tives as  the  best  means  of  opening  up 
l)usiness. 


Advertising  in  Central  India 

.Anne  Miltimore  Pendleton  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul.ure  at  Lashkar,  Gwa- 
licr,  Central  India,  lends  Advertising  & 
Selling  from  her  far  off  clime  the  fol- 
low-ing  little  tale  of  advertising; 

Tailor  Ram  Prashad  advertises  and 
thinks  it  pays.  In  to'iiig  to  increase  his 
clientele,  he  hit  upon  an  unusual  scheme 
for  attracting  attention.  He  purchased  a 
small  but  lively  monke\-,  dressed  it  in  the 
latest  style  of  Hindustan,  and  tied  it  in 
front  of  his  shop,  which  is  in  the  busieu 
part  of  the  bazaar. 

Monkej'S  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
Hindustan,  not  even  trained,  dressed  mon- 
keys, but  they  are  always  interesting  and 
attract  a  crowd.  This  monkey,  though, 
was  a  regular  Beau  Brummel  of  a  mon- 
key, and  his  little  gaily  colored  jacket  wa- 
correct  to  the  last  stitch.  People  saw, 
and  coveted,  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
ordered  coats  and  shirts  for  themselves. 

Tailor  Ram  Prashad  now  sits  at  ease 
on  his  crossed  feet,  smokes  his  pipe,  and 
orders  his  subordinate  tailors  about  with 
a  grand  and  majestic  air.  He  amuses 
himself  by  throwing  a  special  dainty  every 
now  and  then  to  "Brother''  Monkey.  His 
fellow  tradesmen  wonder  why  Ram 
Prashad  is  so  successful.  They  think  it  is 
fate,  for  most  native  tradesmen  rely  upon 
fate  for  their  trade.  For  them  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  advertising  or  "drumming 
up  trade." 


About  Siamese  Trade 

From  Bangkok  Vice-Consul  C.  C.  Han- 
sen reports  that  nearly  all  the  leading 
business  houses  of  that  city-,  many  of 
whom  are  both  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
handle  practically  all  classes  of  imports 
and  export  all  sorts  of  native  products. 
They  also  act  as  agents  and  do  business 
on  commission  by  special  arrangement. 
Though  at  present  there  are  no  American 
banks  in  the  city,  the  French  and  the  two 
English  banks  ha\e  representatives  in  the 
leading   cities   of    the    United    States. 

The  main  business  of  the  country  is 
transacted  at   Bangkok,  serving  as  a  dis- 


Exports  to  Scandanavia 

In  view  of  the  extensive  efforts  that 
have  lieen  made  in  recent  years  to  de- 
velop South  .\mcrican  trade,  the  figure^ 
for  American  Scandinavian  trade  are 
significant,  says  the  Liberty  National  Bank 
in  its  publication,  Present  Day  Scandi- 
navia. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Norway  during  1919  were  greater  than 
exports  to  any  South  .American  country 
with  the  exception  of  Argentina  and  to- 
talled $135,134,594.  Moreover,  the  total 
\alue  of  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
the  three  Scandinaxian  countries  in  1919 
was  almost  equal  to  exports  from  this 
country  to  all  South  .\merican  countries. 

The  following  table  from  figures  coni- 
piled  by  the  Norwegian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  gives  the  amount  of 
exports  from  this  country  to  Scandinavia 
as  compared  with  exports  to  South  Am- 


E.xports  to  Scandinavia,  1919: 

Norway    $135,134,594 

Denmark    163,965,478 

Sweden   133.063.131 

Total  to  Scandinavia   ...   $432,163,203 
Exports  to  South  America,  1919: 

Argentina $155,968,300 

Other  S.  .\mer.  countries..     280,158,939 

Total  to  S.  .\mcrica,  1919.  •  $-14^,127,329 


Regarding   "Drug   Topics" 

Inadvertently,  the  name  and  specifica- 
tions of  Drug  Topics  were  omitted  from 
.Advertising  &  Selling's  Directory  of 
Business  Publications  in  the  August  14, 
issue.  Drng  Topics,  which  is  published  in 
New  York,  reaches  the  druggists  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  issued 
monthly,  and  its  advertising  forms  close 
on  the  loth  of  the  month  previous  for 
black  and  white  copy,  and  on  the  ist  ot 
the  month  previous  for  copy  in  color.  The 
page  type  size  is  3  7-8  inches  by  7  inches. 
The  page  rate  for  one  insertion  is  now 
$120.  A  12-page  contract  is  $100  per  page, 
and  a  6-page  contract  $110.  Subscription 
price  to  druggists  is  $1.00  a  year. 
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Light 
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Distorted      circulation      claims 
iTiay    make    an    impression    of 
national   space  buyers  but  you 
can't  fool  the  local  advertiser. 

Hl^^^^fl 

He    is    on    the    ground.      He 
K.K'OU'S.    The  Local  advertis- 
ing   figures    of    the    San    An- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^hi^^^^^^^^^i 

tonio   newspapers   for  the  first 
six     months      of      1920     speak 

STACEY   BENDER 

Thev   show 

Stacey  Bender  came  with  me 
in  1907.   That  is  just  about  the 
time  that  "Chief  Bender,"  the 

LIGHT             EXPRESS 

7,303,062              6,837,120 

famous     pitcher,     was     at    his 

The     LIGHT     leads     in     local 

best  in  the  American  League. 

stores,  total  local  and  classified. 

(However,  they  are  not  relat- 

(The above  figures  omit   162,- 

ed).     Except  for  a  short  inter- 

960 lines  of  medical  which  ap- 

val,  Stacey  has  been  with  our 

peared     in     the     Express     but 

organization    during    all    these 

which   the  LIGHT  declines  to 

years,    and    his    "pitching"    for 

print    for    ethical    and    moral 

our    Pulilications   has    been   at 

least  as  good  as  the  best  which 

The    San    Antonio    merchants 

"Chief  Bender'    ever  did. 

know   that   the   LIGHT  is   the 
only   San   Antonio  paper   with 
an  actual  100  per  cent  paid  cir- 
culation. 

Serial  .\-,'.  u. 
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Advertising  &  Ski.ling 


EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


'^Catering"  to  Foreign  Customers 

Export  Orders  Call  for  Painstaking  Atten- 
tion. But  In  the  Long  Run  It  Pays: 
Balance    Your    Domestic    Facilities    First 


MORE  firms  have  suffered  dis- 
astrous results  from  their 
exj)eriences  in  attempting  foreign 
trade  than  have  succeeded." 

This  statement  was  made  recently 
by  the  head  of  an  American  cor- 
poration that,  needless  to  say,  had 
lost  money  and  patience  in  expert 
trade.  Further  discussion  developed 
the  usual  reason.  The  corporation 
was  anxious  to  secure  foreign  mar- 
kets but  they  were  not  willing  to 
devote  any  appropriation  to  study 
of  the  new  field  or  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  "cater"  (as  he  put  it) 
to  a  foreigner. 

It  would  seem  that  enough  had 
been  written  in  the  past  decade  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  trading 
abroad  to  have  impressed  this  man 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  failed 
before  he  began  in  his  new  enter- 
prise. He  did  not  have  the  proper 
vision  or  the  proper  spirit  to  suc- 
ceed. His  firm  had  no  goal  in  sight, 
no  plan  and  in  fact  no  interest  par- 
ticularly other  than  to  get  two  dol- 
lars for  one  dollar — quick.  This 
condition  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
of  a  shockingly  large  number  of 
men.  The  cause  is  the  lack  of 
necessity  XOW  for  market  expan- 
sion. The  needs  of  TODAY  are 
satisfied.  There  is  no  thought  of 
the  TOMORROW.  Only  the  man 
or  institution  having  a  definite  plan 
for  the  future  should  consider  en- 
tering   foreign   markets    at    all. 

DOMKSTIC    EFFICIEXCV    FIRST 

In  an  article  published  last  week 
m  Advertising  and  Selling  the 
sources  of  reliable  information  con- 
cerning foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  were  outlined 
and  explained.  The  methods  of  re- 
search and  determination  of  field 
bring  the  prospective  foreign  trader 
up  to   the   preparation   of   his   plant 


and  office  to  handle  tlie  new  business 
efficientl}-. 

The  first  question  to  answer  af- 
firmatively is  "Are  my  units  work- 
ing smoothly  and  in  coordination  so 
far  as  the  filling  of  domestic  orders 
is  concerned?"  If  there  is  hitch 
and  pull  in  the  various  departments 
of  your  plant  now,  there  will  be  the 
same  condition  to  face  when  the 
foreign  orders  come  in.  Ami, 
whereas  these  delays  and  "rough 
spots"  can  be  explained  and 
smoothed  out  to  the  American 
buyer,  troubles  are  magnified  a 
hundred  times  where  the  foreign 
buyer  is  affected.  There  are  two 
instances  in  fact  tliat  illustrate  this 
point. 

It  would  be  unkind  to  mention 
rallies,  but  one  of  the  largest  nianu- 


The  If's  of  Exporting— 

TF  your  jiroduct  answers  a 
need  of  the  people  in  foreign 
countries,  if  the  quality  is 
right,  if  it  is  within  the  buying 
power  of  the  inhabitants,  then 
you  can  take  for  granted  that 
with  proper  sales  and  advertis- 
ing methotls  the  article  can  be 
sold.  If  your  product  comes 
within  those  bounds  but  is  un- 
known in  the  territory,  then 
hark  hack  to  tlie  time  you 
introduced  it  in  the  United 
States. 

The  successful  sales  iirinci- 
ples  used  b}-  you  in  its  intro- 
duction in  America  are  the 
same  principles  which  will 
probably  bring  success  in 
foreign   fields." 

— F.  J.  Hericr,  in  "Hammering 
Home  the  '\\'h\'  and  'Wherefore' 
of   Your    Goods." 


facturers  of  small  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  United  States  con- 
tracted an  enormous  order  for  a 
certain  calibre  cartridge.  The 
agents  placing  the  order  supplied 
complete  data  and  schedule  for  de- 
liven-  and  made  their  arrangements 
for  ship[)ing  to  Northern  Russia. 
Here  is  where  vision  pla\s  a  part. 

The  shells  represented  a  season's 
:,upply  for  this  district,  which  makes 
its  living  through  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. The  shells  were  essential,  in 
the  highest  degree.  Their  non- 
arrival  at  a  fixed  time  meant  grief 
and  famine  for  thousands  of  famil- 
ies and  would  affect  directly  the 
fur  and  skin  markets  of  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  the  northern  har- 
bor, to  which  final  delivery  was  to 
be  made,  is  closed  by  ice  after  a 
certain  date.  A  ship  was  to  be 
held  at  a  European  port  to  meet  the 
steamship  that  was  to  carry  the 
cargoe  from  New  York  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Through  improper  checking  of 
the  progress  of  manufacture  the 
shells  were  not  packed  in  time  for 
their  scheduled  shipment  to  New 
York.  Two  days  would  be  re- 
f|uired  for  this  packing.  Freight 
cars  were  not  then  available.  The 
;igents.  who  were  foreigners,  were 
in  a  frenzy.  Cargo  space  was  re- 
served. The  ship  was  to  sail  from 
New  York.  The  other  ship  would 
be  waiting  to  slip  into  the  North 
before  the  port  became  ice-bound. 
An  industry  was  in  jeopardv.  The 
long  distance  telephone  put  the  New 
York  agent  into  communication  with 
the  New  England  plant.  The  onl\- 
solution  was  the  use  of  motor 
trucks.  The  official  at  the  plant 
end  of  the  wire  took  up  several 
minutes  explaining  that  such  trans- 
portation would  call  for  an  expendi- 
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ture  of  three  hundred  dollars  more 
ihan  the  contract  price  that  speci- 
rieil   rail   delivery  to  port. 

Three  hundred  dollars!  An  argu- 
ment  against  the  loss  of  millions ! 

If  you.  too,  are  indignant,  it 
.-hould  be  said  that  the  trucks  did 
the  work  and  the  shells  were  de- 
livered as  scheduled.  A  twenty- 
dollar-a-vveek  boy  in  the  factory 
would  have  saved  all  this  grief. 

ANOTHER    JUDGMENT    FAILURE 

A  second  instance  of  poor  judg- 
ment revolved  around  the  filling  of 
an  order  for  machinery.  W  hen  the 
day  for  ^hipment  from  plant  camp 
it  was  found  that  certain 
bolts  antl  p  a.es  were  not 
quite  ready.  The  bulk 
parts  were  shipped  without 
them  and  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten explaining  that  they 
would  follow.  This  caused 
endles>  trouble.  It  started 
in  having  to  arrange  dupli- 
cate documents  with  con- 
>equent  double  charges  all 
along  the  line  and  decays 
that  were  far  more  vexa- 
tious than  if  the  entire 
shipment  had  been  he'd  un- 
til complete. 

One  of  the  most  import- 
ant detai-s  involved  in  the 
handling  of  foreign  busi- 
ness is  tne  display  of  inter- 
est in  the  buyer's  require- 
ments. At  intervals  during 
the  filling  of  an  order  a  let- 
ter advising  on  progress 
made  and  to  be  expected 
will  go  far  in  impressing 
the  foreign  account  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and 
respect.  This  at  first  seems 
to  be  trivial  and  unneces- 
sary, but  the  fact  is  that 
it  becomes  a  priceless  in- 
vestment in  the  establish- 
ment of  good-will. 

Extreme  care  should  be 
taken  when  correspondence 

i>  carried  on  in  a  foreign       I 

language.  Every  American 
businessman  knows  the  glee  called 
forth  by  the  receipt  of  a  pigeon- 
Englivh'  letter.  The  same  mirth 
is  to  be  expected  when  the  situ- 
ation is  reversed.  Most  of  the 
larger  Xew  York  banks  tnaintain 
translation  bureaus  where  commer- 
cial correspondence  may  be  entrust- 
ed for  conversion  into  the  desired 
language. 

A  few  days  ago  a  foreign  lan- 
guage trade  paper  received  cop\- 
for  an  advertisement  from  an  ad- 
vertising agenc\-  that  was  absolute- 
Iv  "impossible"  so  far  as  transla- 
tion into   .'Spanish  is  concerned.  The 


terms,  the  play  on  words  and  even 
slang  used,  precluded  such  a  pos- 
sibility. The  foreign  viewpoint  is 
different  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  are  social  customs  and  religious 
observances.  A  Japanese  in  San 
Francisco  once  attempted  the  in- 
terpretation of  some  beautiful  verse 
from  the  Chinese.  The  first  line 
resulted  in  "Cows  on  wheels  walk- 
ing around  the  edge  of  wash  basins." 
Going  further  to  drive  home  this 
point,  an  American  doughboy  in 
Siberia  continually  chanted  "ham 
and  eggs"  into  the  ear  of  a  coffee- 
house waitress.  Finally,  despairing 
of    the    meal,    he    angrih'    declared 


Conditions  that  Favor 
American   Foreign  Trade 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  genenil 
feeling  that  foreign  business  is  difficult 
to  negotiate  on  account  of  the  serious 
differences  in  foreign  exchange  rates. 
This  very  fact  is  one  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  executive  inter- 
ested in  commanding  a  place  in  the 
world.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
foreign  advertising  could  be  bought  as 
economically  as  now.  There  never  was 
a  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  never 
will  again,  when  the  American  Dollar 
will  go  so  far  as  it  does  today  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Now  is  the  time  for  introducing 
American  brands  of  manufactures  to  the 
foreign  dealer  and  consumer.  The  costs 
of  doing  business  abroad  are  infinitely 
lower  at  present  than  the  outlay  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  development  of 
domestic  market.  The  returns  from 
such  penetration  of  foreign  fields 
through  advertising  campaigns  and  even 
personal  work  will  be  enormous  in  the 
near  future. 
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is  the  appeal  to  foreign  interest  in 
an  American  product  that  can  be 
made  through  advertising  in  for- 
eign language  trade  papers.  Rates 
are  comparatively  low  and  results 
are  unusually  high  in  proportion. 
Investigation  will  disclose  a  number 
of  specialized  export  papers  serving 
metal  manufactures,  electrical  equip- 
ment, dry  goods,  etc.  These  are 
particularly  good  media  where  there 
is  a  desire  to  appeal  to  a  certain 
commodity  market.  Much  assist- 
ance may  be  secured  from  American 
advertising  agencies  that  have  es- 
tablished Foreign  Departments  to 
care  for  overseas  accounts. 

At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that 
foreign  business  is  difficult 
to  negotiate  on  account  of 
the  serious  difl:'erences  in 
foreign  exchange  rates. 
This  very  fact  is  one  th' ; 
should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  executive  inter- 
ested in  commanding  a 
place  in  the  world.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  for- 
eign advertising  could  be 
bought  as  economicall}-  a 
now.  There  never  was  a 
time  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  never  will  again, 
when  the  American  dollar 
will  go  so  far  as  it  does  to- 
day in  European  countries. 
Now  is  the  time  for  intro- 
ducing .\merican  brands  of 
manufactures  to  the  for- 
eign dealer  and  consumer. 
The  costs  of  doing  business 
abroad  are  infinitely  lower 
at  present  than  the  outlay 
required  to  carry  on  the 
development  of  domestic 
markets.  The  returns 
from  such  penetration  of 
foreign  fields  through  ad- 
vertising campaigns  a  n  d 
even  personal  work  will  be 
enoiTnous  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


"These  Russian 
rant    people    in 
don't     know 
are." 


are  the  most  igno- 

the    world.       They 

hat    ham    and    eggs 


BANKS     WILL    HELP    YOU 

Returning  to  the  means  of  form- 
ing connections  for  foreign  trad- 
ing: Anv  of  a  score  or  more  of 
New  York  banks  would  welcome 
inc|uiries  as  to  the  names  of  bus- 
iness houses  in  foreign  countries. 
They  are  prepared  to  furnish  in- 
formation regarding  credit  rating 
and  commercial  standing  so  far  as 
local    reputation    goes.     Then    there 


The  Foreign  Trade  Extension 
service  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
is  available  to  any  manufacturer  or 
interest  desirous  of  information  're- 
garding export  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. Fetters  will  be  answerei 
promptly  and  personally.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Corre- 
spondence of  this  nature  is  invited 
and  Advertising  &  Selling,  to  meet 
every  need  of  its  readers  in  the  ex- 
port field,  has  made  connection  with 
the  most  reliable  authorities  on  inter- 
national business  relations  and  meth- 
ods. 
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America's  Opportunity  in  the  Orient 

What   Twenty   Months  of   Investijiation   of    the   Eastern 
Situation  Have  Revealed  to  An  American  Husiness  Man 

By  HERBERT  A.   ANDRESEN 

I'n^i.lfiU,    N.ili.iii.il    Iron    \    Sni-1    l'^.llll^lli^^!    Co. 


IT  IS  certainly  good,  after  twenty 
months  of  globe  trotting,  meeting 
nationals  of  every  shade  and  hue 
and  variety  and  lack  of  costume, 
to  be  back  in  foggy,  busy  Pitts- 
burgh, able  to  talk  and  think  in 
American.  Every  American  who 
has  been  long  away  from  the  States 
comes  back  a  better  American  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of  being  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  with  all  licr 
faults  and  imperfections, 
among  them  the  Volstead 
Act,  there  is  no  place  in  all 
the  world  like  the  Ignited 
States. 

But  it  takes  some  l)ro\\>- 
ing  among  the  less  perfect 
lands  of  the  other  fellow  td 
fully  ajjpreciate  our  own 
countiy.  I  was  expressing 
my  gratifications  at  return- 
ing the  other  da\'.  and 
someone  remarked,  "Well, 
if  this  is  such  a  fine  coun- 
try what's  the  use  of  leav- 
ing it."  Which  undoubted- 
ly explains  the  attitude  of 
many  of  our  countrymen, 
it,  after  a.ll  indicates  a 
rather  limited  horizon  of 
thdughl,  like  the  few — very 
few  1  hope  by  now — who 
are  still  unbelievers  in  the 
efficacy  of  advertising.  For 
enthusiastic  as  we  may  be 
about  America  there  arc 
many,  many  things  about 
other  countries  th.it  we 
have  yet  to  learn,  and 
which  it  will  well  pay  us  tn 
learn.  We  don't  want 
Commissions  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Hindoos  or  Sun- 
danese  coming  over  here  to 
teach  us,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  remember  t  h  a  t 
everybody  in  Japan,  even 
to  the  lowest  coolies  in  the 
interior  has  electric  lights,  or  that 
they  run  as  wonderful  trains  be- 
tween Rangoon  and  Mar.dalay  in 
Burma  as  we  do  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York,  and  that 
even  Confucianism  in  China  has 
some  merits  as  compared  with 
Christianity.  So  that  while  we 
excel  every  other  n;ition  in  the 
use  of  tooth  brushes  and  in  pni\id- 
ing   for  creature   comforts,   such   as 


lintel  rciiiin>  with  pri\ale  bath,  there 
are  inan\-  diiny^  which  we  can  pick 
u\)  lo  our  adxanlage;  one  of  which 
I  think  is  |iarlicularly  interesting  to 
all  of  us  gathered  here,  viz. :  How 
[o  sell  to  others  than  ourselves. 

l'"or  although  we  have  done  .-nid 
are  still  doing,  p;irticularly  in  food 
products,  a  tremendous  business  in 
foreign  commerce,  there  is  an  am;iz- 
iiiU"    it/niir.mcc    aninim    us    ecneralK 


Foreign   Selling  and 
Selling   At    Home 

1  am  a  linn  hclicxcr  th.it  tlic  time  was 
never  so  ripe  as  now  to  erieetually  plant 
the  American  flag  in  foreign  lands  *  *  * 
Ami  the  problems  of  foreign  commerce 
intelligently  attacked  are  not  much  more 
intricate  when  everything  is  said  and 
done  tiiaii  the  problems  of  selling  here 
at  home. 

There  is  no  more  mystery  about  sell- 
ing abroad  than  there  is  abotit  the  science 
of   advertising. 

.All  that  is  required  is  intelligent  prep- 
aration and  investigation;  and  before  we 
know  it  America  will  be  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  leading  figure  in  world 
commerce;  for  the  mixture  of  races 
which  has  in  the  short  period  of  a  hun- 
dred years  produced  a  type  of  American 
as  distinctive  as  any  old  world  civiliza- 
tion, has  given  us  a  business  energy  that 
no  other  nation  can  equal.  Hl'.RBF.RT  A. 
An'DRI'SI'.X,  President  National  Iron  & 
Steel    Publishing  Co. 


*From    a    talk    l)t;fore 
fising   Club,   Augvist   31. 


the    Pittsburgh    Ailv 


as  to  how  to  go  about  the  business 
of  selling  our  goods  to  the  world. 
Business  has  come  to  us  in  over- 
whelming quantity  during  t'he  war 
and  since,  because  of  stoppage  of 
regular  supply  channels,  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  true  for  some 
lime  to  come,  but  if  we  are  eventu- 
ally to  remain  the  big  factor  in 
wdiid  commerce  we  are  at  present, 
when  strong  com])etitors  will  again 
enter  the  arena,  we  have  got  to 
get  busy  and  learn  how  to  sell  and 


keep  sol'd  our  customers  in   foreign 
lands. 

WHUKi;  TO  GAIN  i;xim;ki i.N ii; 
As  we  all  know,  u])  to  the  time 
of  the  war  there  was  little  attention 
paid  in  this  counlry  to  fm-eign  com- 
merce. .Some  ol  the  larger  cor- 
porations, like  .Standard  (  )il  Com- 
pany and  the  United  Slates  .Steel 
Products  CompaiU'  and  some  others, 
had,  it  is  true,  developed  a  con- 
siderable ex]iorl  market, 
but  the  great  ma>s  of 
.\merican  maim  fact  urers, 
confronted  at  home  by  a 
constantly  growing  <lomes- 
tic  market,  with  no  intrica- 
cies of  exchange,  customs 
or  shipping  to  botiier  them, 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  vast  field  beyond  our 
shores,  and,  as  a  conse- 
(|uence  the  nations  of  I'.u- 
ro|)e,  Juigland,  C.ermany, 
even  little  Belgium  and  our 
Pacific  neighbor  Japan,  to 
all  of  whom  e.xjiort  busi- 
ness is  a  vital  necessity  of 
existence,  jirett}-  well  di- 
\'ided  the  business  of  the 
world  between  them,  b'rom 
'14  on  we  began  to  aw;d<en 
— business  poured  in  mi  us. 
Merchants  across  the  seas 
went  down  on  their  knees 
to  get  .\merican  goods,  and 
we  C(]uld  cpiote  1'".  < ).  I'. 
mill,  demand  cash  in  ad- 
vance, pack  our  ])r(j(lucts 
in  any  old  manner,  and 
generally  handle  the  entire 
situation  to  suit  oursehes. 
Many  of  our  manufactur- 
ers Will)  ship  abroad  are 
>iill  diMig  this,  and  I  have 
seen  numerous  cases  of 
goods    improj)erly    i^acked 

and     sat     with     perspiring 

Consuls  while  they  waded 
through  mountains  of  complaints 
about  inferior  'goods,  but  presently 
this  sort  of  thing  will  have  to  cease. 
For  once  England  gets  realU'  busy, 
and  perhajis  later  on  Ciermany,  we 
will  have  to  study  the  foreign  mar- 
ket— and  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Ami  along  with  the  study  of 
methods  of  selling  and  shipping, 
with  questions  of  finance  anil  'bank- 
ing should  come  a  study  of  the 
country,  of  the  jieople  and  their 
needs.     In   connection   with  s\stem- 
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atic     investigations     ue     can     well 
afford     to     borrow     from     German 
tnoroughness,    for    that    countrv    at 
the  time   of   the  commencement  of 
the    world    war    was    in    the    mo>t 
strategic  position   of  any   in   practi- 
cally every   country   of   the   Orient, 
in   Australia,   even   in    India   to   say 
n(jthing   of   Hgypt   and   the   Levant. 
And  despite  the  competition  of  Eng- 
land, in  her  own  colonies,  Germany 
was  getting  considerably  more  than 
her    share    of    the    business,    not    so 
much     the     result     of     long    credit 
terms,    as    has    often    been    alleged, 
as   though   her  thorough   knowledge 
and  study  of   the  countries   she  at- 
tempted to  serve,  giving  them  goods 
they    needed,    carrying    large   stocks 
in    warehouses    at   principal    foreign 
ports,    and    by    meeting    their    cus- 
tomers   on    the    same    level.      Long 
credits     undoubtedly     played     some 
part,  but,  as  in  case  of  the  salesman 
who   comes   in   complaining  that   he 
los:  the  business  because  he  couldn't 
meet  the  other  fellow's  price,  "that 
is    a    long    way    from    being    all    of 
tlie  story."     There  is  little  question 
but  that  the  German  method  of  or- 
ganizing    a     kartell     or     syndicate, 
through     whom    the    entire    export 
program   was   conducted,   extending 
sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  con- 
trolling production  and  to  joint  buy- 
ing, wa>  largely  res()onsible   for  en- 
abling  many   smaller   manufacturers 
to  get   into   the  export   business,   as 
well  as  provi-ding  resources  for  the 
maintenance    of    stocks    in    foreign 
ports ;   nor  is   there   doubt   that   the 
factor  of  constant  government  back- 
ing   and    encouragement    played    an 
important  part  in  fostering  German 
export    trade.      The    fact    remains, 
however,    that    it    was    largely    re- 
sponsible   for    the    success    of    Ger- 
many before  the  war.     And  it  is  up 
to  us  to  borrow  from  the  lessons  of 
the    past    if    we    ex[ject    to    succeed 
largely  in  foreign  commerce. 

England  is  for  the  moment  our 
keenest  competitor.  Borrowing 
from  the  example  of  the  Germans 
there  ha>  been  some  attempt  in  Eng- 
land to  work  through  organizations; 
even  France,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  newly  acquired 
steel  plants  in  the  Thionville  basin 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  doing  her 
selling,  as  well  as  considerable  of 
her  buying,  through  organized  effort. 
Belgium,  likewise,  is  working  along 
such  lines,  so  that  it  behooves  many 
of  our  smaller  manufacturers  to 
organize  along  similar  lines  if  they 
expect  to  get  their  proportionate 
share    of    world    business. 

NO    UNREASONABLE   RIDDLES 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  time 
was  never  so  ripe  as  now  to  effec- 


tually plant  the  American  flag  in 
foreign  lands.  While  many  of  us 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
interfering  with  political  destinies 
of  other  countries,  there  is  no  ques- 
t'on  but  that  .America  has  entered 
upon  a  role  that  demands  some 
participation  in  world  affairs.  We 
cannot  for  our  own  good,  continue 
to  remain  isolated.  China  is  the 
best  example  of  the  folly  of  such 
a  course.  And  as  a  business  nation 
the  United  .States  owes  it  to  her- 
self and  to  the  world  to  take  her 
proper  commercial  place  in  world 
commerce.      The   verv    fact    of    our 
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tremendous  home  market  requiring 
quantity  production,  puts  us  in  a 
most  strategical  position  in  relation 
to  other  nations. 

And  the  problems  of  foreign  com- 
merce intelligently  attacked  are  not 
much  more  intricate  when  every- 
thing is  said  and  done  than  the 
problems  of  selling  here  at  home. 
There  is  no  more  mystery  about 
selling  abroa<l  than  there  is  about 
the  science  of  advertising.  All 
that  is,  required  is  intelligent  prep- 
aration and  investigation ;  and  be- 
fore we  know  it  America  will  be 
firmly     e-tabli=hed     as     the     leading 


Sixty- eight  thou- 
sand Brooklyn 
families  would 
make  some  pic- 
nic. Imagine  for 
a  moment  their 
needs  for  even  a 

d^y-  III 

The  real  picnic, 
however,  is  wide 
open  for  the  adver- 
tiser who  talks  honJ 
estly  to  these  Standard 
Union  families. 
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figure  in  world  commerce ;  for  the 
mixture  of  races  which  has  in  the 
short  period  of  a  hundred  3ears 
produced  a  type  of  American  as 
distinctive  as  any  old  world  civili- 
zation, has  given  us  a  business 
energy  that  no  other  nation  can 
equal.  "Kick"  and  "Pep"  were 
coined  for  and  are  snyonomous 
with  Americanism. 

But  first  of  all  Wf  must  regard 
extension  of  foreign  commerce  as 
more  than  a  side  issue.  Irrespectiz'c 
of  the  wealth  of  our  home  market 
we  must  definitely 
plan  to  go  in  for 
world  trade  as  part 
and  parcel  of  our 
manufacturing  and 
merchandising  pro- 
gram, just  as  do 
those  other  nations 
to  whom  world  com- 
merce is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity. It  must  not 
be  merely  a  wind- 
fall, to  be  taken  in- 
to account  Zi'hen  the 
domestic  situation  is 
bad,  but  constantly 
sought  after  a  n  d 
cultivated. 

And  as  a  primary 
considerat  on  n.anu- 
facturers  must  se- 
lect representatives 
abroad  of  the  high- 
est caliber — equal  to 
if  no;  superior  to 
those  who  represent 
them  at  r.ome.  Only 
too  often  in  the  past, 
although  I  am  glad 
to  say  there  is  a 
constant  improve- 
ment in  this  respect, 
American  manufac- 
turers have  been  rep- 
1  esented  b  y  men 
who  would  not  do  ai 
home  and  this  natu- 
rally has  reacted  unfavorably  to 
American  interests.  Although  I  am 
an  adxertising  man  and  believe  firm- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  printed  word 
too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  value  of  individual  efifort  as 
the  main  link  in  the  sales  chain. 
England  sends  her  finest  men  into 
the  export  field,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  young  men  in 
America  will  regard  entry  into  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce  as  the 
finest  work  they  can  do — for  surely 
nowhere  is  there  greater  opportun- 
ity for  individual  advancement.  To 
help  firmly  establish  America  abroad 
is  a  career  worthy  of  the  highest 
ambition — with  the  rewards  at  all 
times  proportionate  to  the  efifort 
expended.     Whether  working  direct 


or  through  the  various  im[)orting 
firms  and  commission  houses  es- 
tablished in  foreign  ports  every 
manufacturer  or  group  of  manufac- 
turers interested  in  the  particular 
field  should  have  some  sort  of  in- 
dividual representation  to  get  the 
best  results. 

M.\K1£     "M.MIL     IX      U.      S.      A."      MEAN 
SOMETHING 

And  these  representatives  are  the 
men  who  should  study  conditions 
."liroad    so    as    to   enable   the   manu- 


facturer to  intelligently  build  his 
foreign  trade.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  talk  to  our  foreign  customer  in 
his  own  language — not  only  in  a 
linguistic  sense,  but  in  the  broader 
relation  of  his  needs  and  the  in- 
dividual conditions  of  his  country. 
Let  the  sadly  overworked  advertis- 
ing word  "Service"  really  mean 
something  in  foreign  fields.  \nA  if 
we  do  that;  if  we  intelligently  try 
to  meet  our  customer's  conditions — 
not  force  ours  on  him,  if  we  give 
him  the  best  we  have  in  manufac- 
tured goods  which  meet  his  needs 
properl\-  packed  to  withstand  long 
distance  shipments,  etc.,  the  phan- 
tom of  long  credits  will  automatical- 
ly' disappear  and  every  shipment 
paid    for    on    presentation   of    docu- 


ments. So  tliat  "Made  in  U.  S.  .\.," 
which  threat  liritain  is  unthinkingly 
trying  to  force  us  to  mark  our  goods 
for  her  colonies,  regardless  of  her 
former  experience,  will  mean  a 
great  deal,  more  than  "Made  in 
Germany"  ever  did.  For  our  terri- 
tory loving  friends  across  the  At- 
lantic are  in  this  particular  matter 
releasing  a  boomerang,  if  we  take 
proper  advantage  of  our  oi)ix3rtun- 
ity. 

To  attempt  in  a  short  time  to  cover 
world   conditions   is,   of   course,   im- 
possible.       Every 
country  in  the  world 
presents     individual 
conditions  that  mu>t 
be   intimately   studi- 
ed.     And    it    is    my 
firm  conviction  that 
only    b  y    handling 
each    c  o  u  n  t  r  y    or 
group   of   intiniHtely 
related   countries   a^ 
an     individual     unit 
can    lasting    success 
be  achieved.    To  try 
and  co\er  the  whole 
world  as  one  general 
e.\;)(jrt  proposition  is 
t(j  court  disaster — iv 
is    too    widespread 
and  ambitious  a  pro- 
gram   for   even    the 
lar  g  e  s  t     American 
company.      Here    at 
home      we      develop 
iiur  sale  to  the  point 
of   catering  to   indi- 
vidual    intlustries — 
surely    abroad    each 
country  is  worthy  of 
individual     speciali- 
zation.   Europe  gen- 
erally, including 
even  England,  where 
exchange  r  e  n  d  e  rs 
purchase   of  Ameri- 
c  a  n     manufactured 
products  prohibitive, 
is   in    such   a   sadly   disordered  eco- 
nomic,  financial  and  political   state, 
that,     aside     from     the     prohibitive 
character    of    the    exchange,  it   will 
years     before     we     can 
this    as    a    fertile   mar- 
American     manufactured 
Foodstulifs,     of     courser, 
will  continue  to    come    in    in    large 
quantities,     as     well     as     raw     and 
semi-finished   products,    and.    to    the 
neutral  nations,  like  Spain,  Holland, 
Scandinavian  countries  and  to  Bel- 
gium we  will  be  able  to  sell  manu- 
factured     products.        But      opinion 
seems    to  be    almost    unixersal    that 
with  so  many  other   fertile  markets 
at   hand   to   cultivate   Europe    inten- 
sively at  this  time   is  wa>ted   efifort. 
In  Latin-America,  with  only  parts 
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of  which  1  am  familiar,  there 
>eems  to  be  a  pretty  concerted 
movement  by  American  manufac- 
turers to  estabhsh  themselves,  nega- 
tived somewhat  I  understand  how- 
ever by  the  fact  that  here  long 
credits  are  vitally  necessary — many 
of  the  South  American  firms  having 
for  years  been  accustomed  to  do 
business  on  the  manufacturer's 
money — a  situation  that  it  appears 
is  difficult  to  change  at  once. 
china's   open   door 

It  is  to  the  Orient,  however,  that 
I  would  call  particular  attention. 
To  China  above  all.  Borrowing 
from  Horace  Greelex's  "Young 
Man,  Go  West,"  one  might  very 
appropriately  say  "Americans,  come 
to  China."  A  vast  undeveloped 
country,  larger  than  the  United 
States,  rich  in  potential  resources 
and  commercial  opportunities,  and 
peopled  by  a  tremendous  army  of 
hard-working,  intelligent  and  cheap 
labor  necessary  to  its  development, 
awaits  you.  Unorganized,  lacking 
an  honest,  stable  government,  im- 
pro\'ement  in  which  must  very 
largely  come  from  within,  China 
nevertheless,  through  the  medium 
of  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  educated  business  men,  like  Dr. 
Woo,  General  Manager  of  the 
Hangv'ehping  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  and 
Dr.  Fong  Sec,  of  the  Commercial 
Press — with  whom  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  spending  some 
time — are  eagerly  alive  to  the 
friendship  of  America  and  welcomes 
Occidental  cooperation  and  assis- 
tance. 

Backward  as  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects, in  living  conditions,  in  sani- 
tation, industrially,  economically  and 
politically,  this  wonderful  conutry, 
peopled  by  500,000,000  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  efficient  workers  to 
be  found  an\'where  on  the  globe, 
already  offers  a  tremendous  market 
for  American  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  particularly  cotton 
spinning  and  flour  mill  machinery — 
steel,  hardware  and  all  the  staple 
articles  of  daily  life — a  vast  conti- 
nent in  itself  with  a  buying  power 
now  estimated  to  be  less  than  $2 
per  capita  as  compared  with  the 
buying  power  of  an  individual  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States,  $185 
per  person,  which  in  itself  tells  the 
story.  For  to  increase  that  busing 
power  b\-  only  so  much  as  $1  per 
capita  means  to  add  500  million  dol- 
lars to  China's  imf>ort  figures.  Of 
this  trade  we  now  enjoy  only  about 
13  per  cent,  while  Japan,  despite  the 
boycott,  supplies  over  40  per  cent 
of   China's    imports. 

There  is  also  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity    for     .\mericans     in     the 


Dutch  Fast  Indies,  in  the  Malay 
.States,  in  India  and  in  Egypt  and 
e\  en  greater  opportunities  in  the 
Levant,  while  the  markets  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  not  to 
be  shunned.  It  is  China,  however, 
as  a  potential  field  needing  develop- 
ment, and  Japan  which  will  for 
some  time  remain  a  fairly  good 
market  for  our  products,  which 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage.  We 
have  before  us  the  opportunity  of 
developing  another  United  States 
Despite  Shantung,  Americans  are 
well  liked,  the  people  are  friendly 
.ind  eager  to  learn,  and  although 
slow    and    conservati\e,    will    follow 
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Ralph  Foote,  Advertising  Head  of 
Lever  Bros. 

Ralph  p'ootc,  recently  with  Sherman  & 
Bryan  and  formerly  in  the  service  de- 
partment of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc..  has  heen 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  manufacturers  of 
soaps  and  washing  powders  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Mr.  Foote  was  director  of  the 
.\mcrican  Red  Cross  tmreau  of  advertis- 
ing during  the  war. 


U.  S.  Rubber  Sales 

Total  sales  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
l>er  Company  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  amounted  to  $I29,588,(;86. 


3,000.000  H.P. 


TEXTILE 

inOUSTRY 

FIRST 

The  Textile  Industry  uses  more  motive  power  than  any  other 
manufacturing  group.  It  takes  over  3,000,000  H.P.  to  turn  its 
wheels — more  than  one-eighth  the  total  used  by  all  the  American 
industries  combined. 

I'ow^er  is  costing  the  mill  man  ^50  to  S120  per  H.P.  instead 
of  $25  of  a  few  years  ago. 

This  mill  man  is  naturally  in  a  very  receptive  mood  for  equip- 
ment that  will  produce  and  transmit  his  power  more  economically. 

In  selling  power  plant  and  transmission  equipment  to  textile 
mills  it  must  be  considered  that  their  problems  are  essentially 
dift'erent.  The  textile  mill  engineer  must  be  approached  in  his 
own  language. 

Several  hundred  power  equipment  advertisers  are  success- 
fully doing  this  through  the  Power  &  Engineering  Departinent 
of  TEXTILE  WORLD. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  (jur  Technical  Editors  submit  a 
written  report  on  the  adaptability  of  your  product  to  textile 
mill  use. 


Jbumal 


Audit      Biin-aii      of      Circulate 
Associated    Business    Papers, 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 
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William  N.  Hartshorn,  Publisher  of 
Modern  Priscilla,  Dead 


William  N.  Harl?horii,  pulilishcr  of 
the  Modern  Priscilla,  and  one  of  the 
world  leaders  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, died  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  his 
summer  home  in  Duxbury,  Mass.  He 
was   in   his   77th  year. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  purchased  the  Modern 
Priscilla  in  1893  and  established  it  in 
Boston.  The  magazine  had  been  pub- 
Ushed  at  Lvnn,  Mass.,  where  it  was 
founded  in  'March,  1887.  Mr.  Harts- 
horn as  the  active  head  and  controlling 
spirit  laid  the  foundation  and  set  the 
corner  stone  for  the  great  success  of  the 
publication,  for  when  he  purchased  the 
Priscilla  he  determined  that  absolute 
honesty  and  Golden  Rule  methods  should 
control  the  conduct  of  the  business  in 
every  department :  advertising,  subscrip- 
tion  and    merchandise. 

By  1905  through  his  indefatigable  ef- 
forts and  business  sagacity  Modern 
Priscilla  had  grown  lieyond  a  one  man 
proposition,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn  invited 
Henry  W.  Newhall  and  Arthur  J. 
Crockett  to  become  partners  in  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Newhall  became  business 
manager  and  Mr.  Crockett,  advertising 
director.  The  busincs  was  incorporated 
as  The  Priscilla  Publishing  Company  in 
1907,   Mr.   Hartshorn   becoming  president 


and  continuing  to  the  time  of  his  demise. 

Besides  being  a  successful  and 
wealthy  publisher,  Mr.  Hartshorn  was 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Sunday 
School  leaders  in  the  world.  As  an 
official  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Union  his  name  was  almost  as 
familiar  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  as 
in  Boston  and  the  United  States.  He 
was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Sabbath   Army. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  born  in  Green- 
ville. N.  H.,  October  28,  1843,  the  son 
of  George  and  Mary  A.  (Putnam) 
Hartshorn. 

In  1875  lie  married  Ella  S.  Ford, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  founder 
of  y'oiith's  Conif'anion.  In  the  Fall  of 
1916  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hinck- 
ley Burnham,  of  the  Masachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  Since  that  time 
he  had  lived  at  II  Fresh  Pond  Lane, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  by  two  adopted  daughters, 
Mis  Ida  Upham  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Hartshorn  Mac.\usland,  and  one 
brother,  Sumner  Hartshorn,  of  Milford 
N.   H. 

Funeral  ser\ices  were  held  on  Tues- 
dav. 


Foreign  Trade  on  Barter  Basis 


A  large  field  for  foreign  trade  on  the 
barter  basis,  an  emergency  method  al- 
ready successfully  employed  by  Great 
Britain,  is  open  to  the  United  States  and 
should  be  availed  of  during  the  present 
abnormal  period,  according  to  the  current 
issue  of  American  Goods  and  Foreign 
Markets,  the  fortnightly  foreign  trade  bul- 
letin of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  In  part,  the  review  says : 
■"Attention  has  been  directed  frequent- 
ly during  the  last  year  to  the  economic 
situation  of  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Ger- 
man}-, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  oth- 
er bordering  countries.  The  extremely 
low  exchange  values  of  their  currencies 
render  purchases  abroad  almost  prohibi- 
tive in  cost,  yet  without  the  importation 
of  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment, industries  can  be  restored  liut  halt- 
ingly and  with  serious  delay.  Without 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  for  export 
produced  by  active  industries,  no  improve- 
ment in  exchange  can  be  anticipated.  The 
vital  importance  to  the  world  of  the  res- 
toration of  these  countries  to  active  work- 
as  soon  as  possible  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized. 

"The  path  to  normal  activity  is  further 
blocked  by  the  disruption  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  lack  of  coal.  Widespread 
and  long  continued  unemployment  also 
aggrevates  the  political  and  social  dan- 
gers of  the  situation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances many  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  turning  to  the  employment 
of  direct  barter  of  domestic  products  for 
imported  products. 

"There  is  a  large  amount  of  business  of 
this  character  now  offered  from  all  the 
countries  in  question,  and  it  is  known  that 
such  opportunities  are  being  seized  upon, 
especially  by  British  traders  who  are  in  a 


favorable  position  to  lake  advantage  of 
them  as  they  control  the  organization  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  transactions.  In 
view  of  the  important  relation  which  ex- 
port trade  now  holds  to  our  new  shipping 
interests  and  to  our  general  national  pros- 
perity, it  appears  that  the  initiative  to  en- 
ter this  field  of  barter  operations  should 
be  found  in  the  Unite'd  States  also.  It 
should  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
traders  to  create  the  machinery-  that  would 
permit  of  a  considerable  direct  exchange 
of  products  during  the  present  abnormal 
period.  Some  such  operations  have  al- 
ready been  inaugurated,  but  much  more 
can  be  done.  The  safeguards  that  are  de- 
sirable to  protect  the  complicated  oper- 
ations involved  in  the  barter  of  commodi- 
ties of  varied  character  present  consid- 
erable difficulties,  but  they  could  be  over- 
come. In  any  event,  overseas  commerce 
is  so  necessary  that  any  method  under 
which  it  is  found  possible  to  continue  it 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  risks  that 
undoubtedly  exist  are  not  so  great  as  to 
deter  enterprise  in  this  field,  and  there  is 
the  opportunity  to  form  lasting  trade  con- 
nections which  the  restoration  of  industry 
and  normal  exchange  will  make  valu- 
able." 


Challis  Gore  With  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 

Challis  Gore  has  become  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.,  advertising  agency.  Mr.  Gore  leaves 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  finamcial 
department  of  Scribner's  Magazine  after 
five  years  with  the  organization.  Prior 
to  this  Mr.  Gore  w'as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  haxing  been 
connected  with  the  Curtis  organization 
for  about  ten  years. 


U.    S.    Trade    With   Indo-China 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  quite  general, 
according  to  Consul  Remihard,  of  Saigon, 
that  the  lines  of  goods  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  to  Indo-China 
during  the  past  few  years  can  continue 
to  hold  the  market,  provided  that  a  di- 
rect means  of  shipment  can  be  arranged 
for.  As  it  is,  merchants  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tariff  rates  allowed 
on  the  "minimum  list  for  American 
goods,"  since  it  is  only  convenient  to 
tranship  goods  at  ports  not  entitled  to 
such  minimum  rates  or  at  some  port  of 
France.  The  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can bank  in  Saigon  has  also  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  to  facilitate  American 
business   connections. 


Democrats  Fire  Advertising  "Big  Gun" 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
this  week  gave  spectacular  proof  of  "the 
faith  that  is  in  them"  as  to  the  power  ot 
national  advertising  by  running  photo- 
graphs of  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  party  across  a 
twelve  thousand  dollar  double  truck  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  without  other 
accessory  copy-  than  their  names  and  the 
1920  Democratic  slogan  of  "Peace,  Prog- 
ress and  Prosperity."  This  opening  of 
the  political  advertising  campaign  nation- 
ally with  a  "big  gun"  of  calibre  like  this 
lends  weight  to  Advertising  &  Selling  s 
prophecy  of  unprecedented  investment  in 
advertising  by  all  parties  and  demonstrates 
what  kind  of  effort  is  going  to  be  put 
liehind  the  job  of  selling  the  candidates. 


Prudden,  King  &  Prudden  Represent 
Journal  Co. 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  the  foreign  represen- 
tative of  the  Journal  Company,  publishing 
the  Kansas  City  Daily  Journal,  the  Kansas 
City  Weekly  Journal,  ,;iud  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Farmer. 


.J.  J.  Hartman  With  Sherman  &  Bryan 

J.  J.  Hartman,  recently  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  has  joined  Sherman  &  Bryan, 
New  York,  advertising  agency-.  Mr.  Hart- 
man, who  has  specialized  in  direct  mail 
advertising,  was  a  member  of  the  Charles 
W  illiam  Stores  organization  for  five  yearj 
and  previous  with  the  .American  Dru.ggists 
Svndicate. 


Lloyd    Mansfield    Leaves    Buffalo 
Specialty 

Lloyd  Mansfield  has  resigned  from  the 
Buffalo  Specialty  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Liquid  Veneer  and  other  products,  where 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  is  now  co.inectea 
with  the  Moss-Chase  Co.,  advertising 
agents,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sears-Roebuck  August   Sales 

Sears,  Rocliuck  &  Co.  sales  for  .August 
were  $16,271,950,  a  decrease  of  $1,737,376 
from  the  figure  for  August,  1919.  For  the 
eight  months,  however,  sales  increased 
$33,414,005  over  the  same  period  in  1919, 
making  this  year's  total  to  Septembei, 
$I73.4>S3.I4^- 


Advertising  Managers  Marry 

Miss  .Amy  Roettig,  advertising  and 
business  manager  for  the  Marine  Trust 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  S.  Gordon 
Hyde,  advertising  manager  for  the  Buda 
Company  of  Chicago,  were  recently  mar- 
ried in  Chicago,  and  have  taken  up  their 
home  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Hyde  helped  or- 
ganize the  Buffalo  League  of  Advertising 
Women. 


September  it,  1920 
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National    Commission    Would    Better 
Advertising  Art 

Tlie  National  Advertising  Commission 
of  tile  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  ot 
the  World  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  up  with  the  artists  and  art  organiza- 
tions of  the  coimtry  the  matter  of  better 
and  more  art  in  advertising.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following: 
Chairman,  Joseph  S.  Pottsdamer,  Ketter- 
linus  Litho.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  H. 
Cooke,  \Vm.  Green  Inc.,  627  \V.  43d  street, 
-\'e\v  York  City;  (j.  D'W.  Marcy,  246 
Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Kerwin 
H.  Fulton,  Poster  .\dvertising  Co.,  550 
West  57th  street,  Xevv  York  City,  and 
Krank  D.  Webb,  Baltimore  News,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chairman  Pottsdamer  has  announced  a 
conference  of  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
.\dvertising  Commission  at  Chicago  on 
Sept.  21. 


Montgomery  Ward  August  Sales 

Sales  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  for 
August,  1920,  were  $7,751,458  comparing 
with  $7,619,695  for  the  month  of  August, 
igig,  an  increase  of  1. 73  per  cent.  Sales 
for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31 
were  $74,398,208,  comparing  with  $556,- 
761,213  in  August,  1919;  an  increase  of 
31.07  per  cent. 


New    Accounts    for    Silberstein 

L.  Black  &  Co.  clothing  manufacturers 
of  Rochester,  N.  ¥.,  have  turned  their 
advertising  account  over  to  Alfred  J.  Sil- 
berstein, advertising,  New  York.  A  cam- 
paign has  been  planned  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  trade-name  "Vogue 
Clothes,''  under  which  the  Black  product 
is  marketed.  The  Silberstein  Agency  has 
also  secured  the  advertising  accounts  ot 
Rose  Brothers,  makers  of  "Modern- 
Made"  trousers  and  overcoats,  New 
York  ;  Schaf  fner  Brothers,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
the  "K  &  S"  boys'  shirts  and  blouses,  and 
the  National  Family  Laundry  Service 
Corp.,  New  York. 


W.  E.  Tagney  With  "Builders'  Journal" 

W.  E.  Tagney  has  been  appointed  west- 
ern manager  of  The  Builders'  Journal, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tag- 
ney has  in  the  past  been  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Chicago  office  of  The 
Farm  Journal,  and  the  western  office  of 
the  Independent,  New  Y^ork 

Campaign    for    Eight    Manufacturers 

The  Associated  Stylish  Stout  Wear 
Makers'  Inc.,  composed  of  eight  manufac- 
turers of  wearing  apparel  for  stout  wo- 
men, will  run  a  campaign  in  rotogravure 
sections  of  Sunday  newspapers.  The  ad- 
vertising will  be  placed  iby  the  John  L. 
Clough  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  In- 
dianapolis. 


Sells    $10,000,000    in    Insurance 

H.  B.  Rosen,  famous  business  getter  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Life  Insurance  Co.,  wrote 
$10,000,000  in  March,  this  year  says  Cana- 
dian hisnranee.  Included  were  a  million 
dollar  policy  on  Herbert  Kaufman,  editor 
of  MeClure's  Magazine ;  one  for  $500,000 
on  his  brother,  Jacob  Kaufman,  president 
of  the  American  Safety  Razor  Co. ;  two 
for  $500,000  on  George  Storm,  chairman 
of  that  company's  board  of  directors,  and 
one  for  $500,000  on  Joseph  Mesquita,  the 
vice-president. 


Robel    &    Bryant    in    Cleveland 

Robel  and  Bryant,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  has  opened  an  office  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  B. 
Rae  Jr.,  with  quarters  in  the  Avenue 
Building.  New  accounts  which  this 
agency  has  added  include:  P.  A.  Geier 
Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  Royal 
vacuum  cleaners ;  Ward  Love  Pump  Cor- 
poration, Rockford,  111,  makers  of  agri- 
cultural sprayers  and  pumps ;  Julius  L. 
Andrae  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
electrical  supplies;  and  the  Aurora,  Elgin 
and  Chicago  I'tailroad. 

Marion    Completes    Motion    Picture 
Work 

Guy  E.  Marion  has  completed  his  war 
work  in  New  Y'ork  City  with  the  Com- 
munity Motion  Picture  Btireau.  This  was 
the  agency  which  supplied  the  "mo\  ies"  to 
all  our  troops  and  seamen,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  durin.n  the  late  war,  as  well 
:i.^    to    the    English,    French,    and    Italian 


armies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  .'\.  Mr.  Marion  built  up  a  library  ot 
motion  picture  information  for  the  large 
staff  of  the  Bureau  and  also  compiled  for 
the  first  lime  an  enormous  card  inde.x,  of 
o\cr  300,000  entries,  covering  all  the  pic- 
tures released  in  America  since  1915.  He 
now  returns  to  his  ow'n  professional  work 
of  organizing  special  libiaries  for  cor- 
porations, business  houses  and  associa- 
tions. 

New  York  Advertising  Club  to  Issue 
Directory 

The  New  York  .\dvei  tising  Club  is  now 
engaged  in  compiling  a  new  membersliip 
directory  and  register. 


Presbrey   Places   Razor   Advertising 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  is  plac- 
ing the  advertising  of  safety  razors  for 
the  Endcrs  Sales  Co.,  New  York.  The 
appropriation  is  reported  to  be  between 
$90,000  and  $100,000. 


PflPER 

A  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION  JOURNAL 
FOR     PAPER     AND      PULP     MILLS 


Goes  into  pi-actically  every  paper  and  pulp  mill  in 
North  America,  as  well  as  most  foreign  mills.  It  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  world  as  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject  of  paper  making.  Its  articles 
and  editorials  by  leading  men  in  the  industry  give  its 
material  a  recognition  and  importance  that  is  unusual 
in  the  average  trade  paper. 

The  fact  that  PAPER  is  accepted  as  the  best  medium 
reaching  this  industry  is  proved  by  its  subscription 
price,  $6.00  a  year,  the  highest  in  the  field.  The  sub- 
scribers not  only  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
save  it  for  future  reference,  which  means  that  its  ad- 
vertising has  a  decidedly  long  life  and  a  reader  re- 
sponsiveness which  is  very  high. 

The  estimated  value  of  pulp  and  paper  products  man- 
ufactured in  1919  is  over  one  billion  dollars.  The 
amount  of  machinery  and  incidentals  bought  and  used 
in  manufacturing-  this  total  was  enormous.  As  an 
example  the  paper  industry  is  the  second  largest  user 
of  steam  power  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
power  plant  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  belting, 
lubricants  and  so  on,  to  a  total  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Advertising  rates,  circulation  statement  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  possibilities  for  promoting  your 
sales  in  the  paper  industry  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to 

PAPER,  Inc.,  471  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Advertising  &  Sei.mng 


Shirt  Account  for  Lord  &  Thomas 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  is  now  hand- 
ling ihe  advcrlising  of  Charles  Alshuler 
Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  W'is. 

Research 

and    Market  Analysis 
Man  Wanted  Quickly 

Largest  publishing  house  in  the 
Southwest  is  in  immediate  need 
of  an  experienced  man  to  take 
charge  of  Research  and  Market 
Analysis  work  on  large  state 
farm  paper  and  two  daily  news- 
papers dominating  a  nich  agri- 
cultural state.  Substantial  man, 
30  or  under  preferred,  who  has 
had  experience  with  agency  or 
manufacturer.  Location  .splen- 
did city  100,000.  Organization 
strong  and  progres.sive.  Good 
starting  salai-y  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  develop.  Sell  your- 
self in  fir.st  letter  giving  com- 
plete history  of  experience  and 
qualifications.  Address,  Mana- 
ger, Development  Department, 
Box   984,   Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

BIG   BROTHER 

The   Newest   Advertising   Aid 

A  24-inch  flexible  advertising  layout 
and  space  measuring  ruler,  nicely  fin- 
ished in  two  colors  and  highly  enam- 
eled, with  genuine  celluloid  ruling 
edges,  Agate,  Pica,  Inch  and  New.spa- 
per  column  .scales,  also  charts  for  in- 
stant calculation  of  type,  space  and 
copy  areas. 

$2  Postpaid  Anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Money   Back  If  Not   Delighted 

The  Sheehan  Advertising  Co. 

Sheehan  for  Service 
Mitchell    BIdg.,    Springfield,   Ohio 


We   specialize  in  house   to   house 
distributing    of 

Advertising    Literature 

and    Advertising   Samples 

We  solicit  your  account. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

206    No.    Front    St..   PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
Write   for   our   paper   "  FACTS." 


P 
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OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magaiine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
niail  —  AdTertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
CaKlogi,  Bookleti,  CircuUrl,  Leilers,  OSe* 
Systemi,  Mone;  SaTing  Ideal.  Since  1916  Iha 
official  magazine  ol  The  Direct  Mail  AdTertisinf 
Aiiocialion.  6  monthi  $1.00  ;  1  ;eu  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  Eail  Uth  St.,  New  York  CilT 


"The   Editor"   Moves 

The  editorial  and  general  offices  of  The 
hditor,  the  semi-monlhly  journal  devoted 
to  information  for  literary  workers,  have 
been  moved  to  Hook  Hill, 'Highland  Falls, 
X.  Y.  The  printing  plant  of  the  publica- 
tion will  remain  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Change    on    "Cooperators'    Herald" 

S  .\.  Mellen,  who  has  been  in  charge  ot 
the  foreign  advertising  di\isiun  of  the 
Coofcrators'  Herald,  official  organ  of  the 
Eciuity  Cooperative  Exchange,  pttblished 
at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Nashua,  Iowa,  left  Seplcmlier  i  to 
enter  newspaper  work  in  W  isconsin.  He 
is  succeeded  liy  R.  Forest  McConnell,  who 
lias  lieen  connected  with  the  home  office 
111   the  Herald  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


Italy   Uses   Floating   Fair 

The  success  of  the  sample  lairs  held 
both  in  Milan  and  I'adua  seem  to  lia\e 
been  sufficient  to  stimulate  further  in- 
terest in  this  plan  of  developing  sales. 
ll  is  claimed  that  at  the  Milan  fair  actual 
orders  amounting  to  500,000,000  lire 
were  taken.  Figures  for  the  Padua 
fair  are  not  yet  available,  writes  Trade 
Commissioner    Maclean. 

The  latest  project  of  this  character  is 
that  of  a  floating  fair  on  board  the 
steamship  Trinacria,  which  will  cover 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean in  the  interests  of  Italian 
manufacturers.  After  sailing  from 
Naples  stops  will  be  made  at  Tunis, 
.Mgiers,  Tangicrs,  Lisbon,  Barcelona  and 
Marseilles,  returning  to  Genoa.  The  date 
of  departure  will  be  about  the  middle 
of  -August,  and  the  ship  will  return 
tn    Genoa    in    October. 

The  length  of  the  stay  in  each  port 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  its  im- 
portance, from  four  to  seven  days.  The 
cost  to  exhibitors  will  be  5,000  lire,  in 
which  all  expenses  are  included.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  special  ex- 
h.bits  of  practically  all  kinds  of  goods, 
v\hose  manufacture  in  Italy  is  impor- 
tant, including  food  products,  textiles, 
machinery,  automobiles,  glassware,  art 
goods,    etc. 


Five    Newspapers    Offer   Prizes 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Chicago 
Ti  thtiiie,  Omaha  Bee,  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
and  a  Cleveland,  San  Francisco  or  Sacra- 
mento paper  yet  to  be  selected  have 
united  in  offering  a  prize  of  $1,000  for 
tlie  three  best  mileage  records  made  on 
any  division  of  the  new  air  mail  service 
lictween  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
These  papers  are  along  the  route  of  the 
trans-continental  air  mail  which  opened 
on  Wednesday,  September  8.  The  prize 
will  be  divided  into  three  parts — $500 
first,  $300  second  and  $200  third.  The 
period  of  contest  will  he  six  months 
from    the    start    of    the    service. 


in  1918,  while  in  Bolivia  the  share  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  increased  from  I  to 
42   per   cent. 

The  greatest  relative  gains  made  by 
the  L^nitcd  States  in  the  import  trade 
of  the  West  Coast  countries  were  in  the 
case  of  Chile,  whose  imports  from  this 
country  increased  from  an  average  of 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  the 
five  years  iQog  to  1913  to  46  per  cent 
in  1918,  and  in  the  case  of  Peru,  where 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  the 
same  period  increased  from  23  to  54 
per  cent  of  total  imports. 


Uruguay  Is  Importing  More 

The  total  foreign  commeix"e  of  Uru- 
gna\-  in  igiQ  amotmled  to  189,393,943 
pesos,  of  which  42,103,986  pesos  repre- 
sented imports,  and  147,289,957  pesos 
exports.  There  was  an  increase  in  im- 
ports of  3,813,432  pesos,  and  in  exports 
of  31,665,641  pesos,  or  a  total  increase 
in  the  trade  of  35,479.073  P'-'sos,  as  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of   trade  in   1918. 

Estimating  the  Lfruguayan  peso  at 
$1.04  LInited  Stales  gold,  the  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1919  was : 
Imports,  $43,788,145;  exports,  $153,181,- 
555;  total,  $i96,96ij,700.  For  1918  the 
amounts  were:  Imports,  $39,822,176;  ex- 
ports, $120,49,289;   total,  $1(^)0,071,465. 


U.   S.   Trade   With   South   America 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in 
both  the  import  and  export  trade  o.f 
tach  of  the  West  Coast  countries  of 
South  America  in  1918  showed  a  very 
marked  gain  over  the  prewar  average. 
Exports  from  Chile  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  an  average  of  19  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  in  the  five 
years   from    kwq   to   1913,  to  64   per  cent 


Next   Paris   Fair   in    May 

The  next  Paris  Fair  will  be  held  from 
May  10  to  May  25,  1921.  The  demand 
for  .space  is  said  to  exceed  the  demand 
in  former  years,  and  the  success  of  ihe 
exposition  is  apparently  assured.  In- 
formation may  be  secured  from  the 
Managing  Committee,  at  8  Place  de  la 
Ronrsc,    Paris. 


Edward  L.  Merritt  Dies  at  Eighty-four 

Edward  L.  Merritt,  aged  eighty-four, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  prominent  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Illinois,  died  in 
Springfield,  III.,  Sunday  night  follow- 
ing an  operation. 

Mr.  Merritt,  who  was  born  in  New- 
York  Citv  in  1836,  came  to  Illinois  rn 
1841.  With  his  father,  John  W.  Merritt, 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Rei/ister  at  Springfield  in  1864,  disposing 
of  it  in  1877.  From  1887  to  1888  he  was. 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, HcraUl,  now  the   ]Vorld-Herald. 

Mr.  Merritt  served  four  terms  in  the 
Illinois  general  assembly  and  acted  as  as- 
sistant secretary  at  three  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions  which  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  was  an  honorar> 
pall  bearer  at  the  funeral  of  President 
Lincoln. 


YOUNG    MEN    WANTED 

TO    SELL    ADVERTISING    SPACE 

IN   DAILY    NEWSPAPERS 

The  young  men  we  are  looking  for  have  a 
good  education,  probably  are  university  or  col- 
lege graduates.  They  have  perhaps  no  adver- 
tising experience,  but'  possess  the  qualifications 
that  make  for  salesmanship— clear  thinking, 
courage,  ambition,  integrity,  good  appearance, 
personality,  willingness  to  work  hard — and  a 
genuine  desire  to  learn  and  become  real 
salesmen. 

Write  fully,  giving  age,  nationality,  educa- 
tion,  what'  selling  or  business  experience  you 
have  had,  if  any,  whether  living  with  parents, 
and  why  you  think  you  are  qualified  to  follow 
the  line  of  work  designated.  Address  "G.  R. 
K.,"   Box   J78,   .\Dvi-RTisiNG  &   Selling. 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 
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Twelve  Principles  Upon  Which  to  Work  Out 
Employment  Problem 


One  hundred  and  eight  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations  in  the  state 
nl  New  York  have  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  a  declaration  of  twelve 
principles  of  industrial  relations  de- 
signed to  cstalilish  a  basis  on  which 
employers  and  employees  may  work  out 
cmployinent    problems. 

'I'be  vote  was  taken  on  the  report  of 
a  commitlee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  submitted 
10  a  country-wide  referendum  of  busi- 
ness associations.  The  principles  re- 
ceived thf  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  organizaticns  voting  in  every  stale 
in    the    union. 

The  statement  of  principles  on  wh.cli 
the  vote  was  taken  are  summarized 
briefly,  as   follows: 

1.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  any  lawful  occupation  and  to 
enter  individually  or  collectively  into 
any  lawful  contract  of  employment, 
either    as    employer    or    employee. 

2.  The  right  of  open-shop  operation, 
that  is,  the  right  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee to  determine  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment relations  with  each  other,  is 
an  esential  part  of  the  individual  right 
of  contract  possessed  by  each  of  the 
parties. 

3.  All  men  posess  the  equal  right  to 
asociate  voluntarily  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  lawful  purposes  by  lawful  means 
but  such  association  confers  no  author- 
ilv  over,  and  must  not  deny  any  right 
of,  those  w-ho  do  not  desire  to  act  or 
deal    with    them. 

4.  Asociations  or  coml)inations  of  em- 
ployers or  employees,  or  both,  must  be 
Itgally  responsible  for  their  conduct  and 
that    of   their   agents. 

5.  The  restriction  of  productive  effort 
or  of  output  by  either  employer  or  em- 
plovce  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  the  product  or  of 
labor   is   an   injury   to   society. 

6.  The  wage  of  labor  must  come  out 
of  the  product  of  industry  and  rnust  be 
earned  and  measured  by  its  contribution 
thereto.      It    is   the    duty   of    management 


to    cooperate   with   the   worker    to    secure 
continuous    employment. 

7.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  work 
day  or  week  in  which  the  ma.vimttm  out- 
put, consistent  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  individual,  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  given  industry  should  be 
ascertained  by  careful  study  and  njver 
should  be  exceeded  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  one  day  of  rest  should 
be  provided.  Reduction  in  working 
liours  below  such  economic  limit,  in 
order  to  secure  greater  leisure  for  the 
individual,  should  be  made  only  with 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  fact 
ibat  it  involves  a  commensurate  loss 
■n  the  earning  power  of  the  workers, 
a  limitation  of  output  and  an  increase 
in  the   cost   of   the   product. 

8.  Adequate  means  satisfactory  to  the 
erhployer  and  his  employees,  and  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  by  them,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  d'scussion  and  adjustment  of 
employment    relations. 

0.  VVhen  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees do  not  deal  individually,  but  by 
mutual  consent  through  representatives, 
representatives  should  not  be  chosen  or 
controlled  by  or  represent  any  outside 
irroup  of   interest. 

10.  The  greatest  measure  of  reward 
and  well-being  for  both  employer  and 
cmplove  and  the  full  social  value  of 
their  service  must  be  sought  in  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  and  full  development  of 
the  particular  industrial  establishment 
in    which    they    are    asociated. 

11.  While  the  right  of  government  em- 
ployees, to  secure  just  treatment  must  be 
amply  safeguarded,  the  community  wel- 
fare '  demands  that  no  corn'bination  to 
prevent  or  impair  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  any  government  function 
shall   be   permitted. 

12.  The  power  of  regulation  and  pro- 
tection exercised  by  the  State  over  the 
corporation  should  properly  extend  to 
the  employees  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  unimpaired  operation 
of    public-utility    service. 


Mace  Made  National   Biscuit   Sales 
Manager 

-\.  C.  Mace,  for  many  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  sales  managei 
of  the  company.  He  will  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  advertising  department  ana 
general  direction  of  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company's  marketing  and  promo- 
tion operations  will  be  placed  in  his  hands. 


"Christian   Science   Monitor"  in 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Christian  Science  Moniior  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  active 
membership  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  .Association. 


sponsibility  of  working  out  the  details  of 
the  War  Department's  campaign  to  sell 
to  the  American  pii'blic  miUions  of  dol-' 
lars  worth  of  canned  meats,  which  sale  is 
now  in  progress  and  which  is  believed  to 
lie  the  greatest  subsistence  distribution 
ever  undertaken  by  a  government. 


New  Advertising  Service 

The  Scogreen  .\dverlising  Service  has 
been  incorporated  in  New  York  with  a 
capital  of  ?io,OQO  by  H.  M.  and  T.  D. 
Schoble,  Ir.,  and  R.  A.  Green,  of  New 
Rochelle. " 


United   Drug   Sales   Increase 

Net  sales  of  the  United  Drug  Company 
for  the  first  half  of  1920  were  $34,947,343, 
an  increase  of  more  llian  $7,000,000  ovei 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  X'et 
profits  after  taxes  amounted  to  $2,587,595. 


Army    Sales   Director   Leaves 

The  resignation  of  Guy  Hutchinson, 
First  Assistant  Director  of  Sales,  effec- 
tive September  15,  has  been  announced  by 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  formerly  assist- 
ant chief  of  ihe  motors  and  vehicles  di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Purchase,  which  did  the  buying  of  all 
motor  equipment   for  the  army. 

As  First  Assistant  Director  of  Sales, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  charged  with  the  re- 


Rowe    Stewart    Appoints    Sub- 
Committees 

President  Kowe  Stewart  of  the 
Associated  .\dvcrtising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  to  put  into  effect  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  recent  meet  ng  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  sub-committees  of 
the  executive  committee : 

Headquarters — John  E.  Raine,  chair- 
man; John  Ring,  jr.,  and  Frank  A.  Black. 

\"igilance— T.  V\'.  LeQuatte,  chairman; 
H.  C.  Burke,  Jr.,  and  H.  H.   Charles. 

Associated  Advertising — Wm.  f.  Bet- 
ling,  chairman;  Bert  M.  Garstcin  and 
John  E.  Raine. 

Educational  and  Club  Contact— Frank 
A.  Black,  chairman;  W.  P.  Strandborg 
and  Jane  J.  Martin. 

Finance— John  Ring,  Jr.,  chairman;  F. 
W.  Stewart,  VY.  Frank  McClure,  R.  H. 
Donnelley,  E.  T.  Meredith  and  Qiarles 
A.   Otis. 

.\nnnal  Convention— Frank  E.  Lowen- 
stein,  chairman;  J.  E.  Fitzgibbon  and  F. 
D.  Zimmerman. 


Gil   Boyle   Heads   Bankers'   Directory 

Gil  Bo\le,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Bankers'  Monllily.  has  been  made  mana- 
ger of  the  Rand  McNally's  Bankers'  Di- 
rectory— the  Blue  Book.  Mr.  Boyle,  be- 
fore entering  the  financial  publication 
field,  for  twenty  years  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Evening  Post. 
He  succeeds  George  K.  Reed,  who  is  now 
middle  western  manager  for  Edwin  Bird 
Wilson.  Inc. 


Canada    to    Own    Biggest    Railroad 

The  Canadian  goxernmenl  will  own  the 
largest  railway  system  in  the  world  when 
ihe  amalgamation  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
lional,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  railway  lines  is  completed 
in  a  few  months.  Through  the  merger,  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  will  control 
22,000  miles  of  railway,  employ  7o,00o 
persons,  operate  2,000  modern  locomotives, 
1,800  passenger  cars  and  70,000  freight 
cars  of  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  600,000 
tons. 

The  merger  carries  w^ith  it  thirty-two 
ships  sailing  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  The  government  program  calls  for 
cc>nstruction  of  30  more  freighters,  w'hich 
will  bring  the  total  capacity  of  the  fleet 
to  360,000  deadweight  tons.  Sixteen  ships 
will  sail  out  of  Vancouver  to  China,  In- 
dia, Japan,  Hawaii,  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia pons,  and  the  remainder  from  Que- 
bec, Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Europe, 
South  .America  and  th;  West  Indies. 


Three  Accounts  for  Sherman  &  Bryan 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  X^ew  Y'ork, 
ba\e  lieen  placed  in  charge  of  the  ad\er- 
lising  of  the  following  concerns:  Rico 
Milk  Products  Co.,  East  Troy,  Wis.,  and 
Bush  Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  \'. ; 
W.  K.  Jahn  Co,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  impoi  t- 
ers  of  confectioners'  and  bakers'  special- 
ties; and  Bessie  Damsey,  New  York,  neg- 
ligees and  silk  underwear.  Newspaper^ 
throughout  the  country  will  be  used  for 
the  Rico  company,  trade  papers  for  the 
Jahn  company,  and  trade  and  consumer 
pidilications  for  the  Damsey  account. 

Chrysler    Six    Account    with 
McGuckin  Co. 

The  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  appointed  to  handle,  the  ad- 
vertising for  the  new  Chrysler  Six  motor 
car  to  be  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
Willys  Corporation,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Advi;ktisin(j  IJuii.i);^  WoIvLd-Wide  Candy  Mint  Sales.  .£.  J.  Nublc       3 
The  president  of  "Life  Savers"  gives  efficient  publicity  credit  for 
one  of  America's  most  conspicuous  marketing  successes. 

Package  Aovektisixg  Succkeds  ix  Motor  Accessories, 

J .  F.   Obcriv'tndcr       5 
I'olicy  of  featuring  container  lifts  "Leak-Proof"  piston  rings  from 
dealer's  counter  bin  to  his  shelves. 

Advertising  Cooper-^tiox  P)V  Competitors F.   //'.   Wilson      7 

A  method  that  educates  the  i>ublic  at  the  exi)ense  of  all  who  bene- 
fit by  sales  stimulus. 

Keeping  Pace  With   Coai.mercial  Art S 

The  second  in  a  series  of  articles  closely  glimpsing  the  newest 
methods  and  effects  in  advertismg  illustrations. 

Making  Business  Paper  Space  Build  Sales i.  L.  McNainara     15 

How  the  Show-How  Ad\ertising  of  the  McKiernan-Terry  Drill 
Company  is  paying  its  wa\-  with  sales  and  building  international 
good-will. 

Sales  Letters  the  Dealer  Will  Read Maxwell  Drake     lO 

Any  sort  may  serve  if  they  contain  ideas  that  will  help  him  to  buy 
at  a  saving  and  sell  readily  at  a  profit ;  some  examples. 

Advertising  the  Pijoducts  of  the  Shelton  Looms, 

Minna  Hall  Simmons     18 
Coordination   of   fabric   manufacturer   with   the   Fashion   Creator, 
the  Buyer  anil  Madam,  the  Public,  b_\'  a  Fashion  Show. 

Liberal  Dealer  Displays  Build  Colorite  Sales.  .  .  .Robert  Vincent     -'3 
How  the  Carpenter-Morton  Co.  of  Boston,  made  the  1920  straw 
hat  season  yield  satisfaction  to  sellers  and  users  of  stain. 

Advertising  Now  for  Tomorrow's  Sales Granger  C.  Lederer    26 

The  good  will  you  build  today  may  be  the  biggest  factor  in  meet- 
ing competition  that  grows  out  of  your  success. 

Space   Strickland  Gilliland     27 

The  poet  pines  o\er  the  practices  of  prevaricating  publicists. 

"Catering"  to  Foreign  Customers   30 

Export  orders  call  for  painstaking  attention,  but  in  the  lonj  run 
it  pays;  balance  your  domestic  facilities  first. 

.\.!\[erica's  Opportunity  in  the  Orient Herbert  A.  Andrcsen     ^2 

What  t\\'ent\-  months  of  mvestigation  of  the  eastern  situation  have 
re\ealed  to  an  .\merican  business  man. 

Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


September  14-16  —  Annual  Convention, 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sept.  20-25 — Sixth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

Sept.  20-30 — Annual  Convention  Bakery- 
and  Confectionary  International  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  22-24 — Annual  convention,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Association,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

September  27-30  —  ."Knnual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Advertising 
Spe'-ialty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man. Chicaeo. 

October  1-2 — Meeting,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Swcalher  and  Knitted  Textile 
Manufacturers,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


October  11-13 — .Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 

October  11-14 — .Annual  Convention,  Nt- 
tional  Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11 -16 — .Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-15 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  15 — .Annual  convention,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,   Chicago,   111. 

October  18-22  —  Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
Washington.  D.   C. 

October  27-29 — .Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Giving  False  Information  to 

Newspapers  a  Crime 

in  New  York 

Bejiinning  with  September  I.  it  be- 
came unlawful  in  New  York  .State  to 
furnish  false  information  of  any 
character  to  publishers  with  a  view  of 
promoting  publicity  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  new  law  which  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  winter  session  by  the  State 
Legislature    reads    as    follows : 

"Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly states,  delivers  or  transmits  by 
anv  means  whatever  to  any  manager, 
editor,  publisher,  reporter  or  other  em- 
ployee of  a  publisher  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  publication,  periodical  or  serial, 
any  false  and  untrue  statement  of  a 
fact  concerning  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion, with  intent  that  the  same  shall  l)e 
published,   is   guilty  of   misdemeanor." 

It  is  believed  that  several  other  stales 
will  soon  pass  similar  measures.  Early 
this  Summer,  as  reported  in  .Advertis- 
ing AND  Selling,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Georgia  Legislature  making  it  a 
crime  to  give  false  information.  This 
action  was  brought  about  because  an 
.Atlanta  newspaper  published  a  news  item 
regarding  an  engagement  announcement 
which  was  false.  .As  a  result  of  th; 
publicity  the  young  lady  in  the  case 
committed  suicide.  Although  the  Geor- 
.gia  legislation  was  aimed  to  put  a  stop 
to  contemptible  practices  such  as  cited 
above,  the  New  York  act  was  designed 
chieflv  with  the  object  of  regulating 
practices  of  press  agents. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Advertising  Course 

Tho  si.xteenth  annual  course  in  adver- 
tising at  the  23d  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  will  begin  October  13,  and  will 
continue  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The 
course  will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  Le  Roy 
Blanchard,  who  has  directed  the  study 
there  since  its  organization  in  1904.  H. 
W.  Doremus,  specialist  in  financial  ad- 
vertising, will  assist  Mr.  Blanchard.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  speakers  this  year 
are  many  prominent  members  of  the  ad 
vertising    profession,    authorities    on    the 


Louis  Garthe  Dead 

Louis  Garthe,  for  thirty-three  ycais 
head  of  th;  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  and  one  of  the  bc^t 
known  Washington  correspondents,  died 
in  Washington,  Wednesday,  aged  59  years. 
He  became  ill  three  weeks  ago  with  acute 
indigestion  and  heart  complications  de- 
\  eloped,  causing  his  death. 

Mr.  Garthe  was  born  in  Baltimore  Sept. 
10,  1861,  and  after  having  been  graduated 
from  Johns-Hopkins  Lhiiversity,  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Baltimore.  He  estab- 
lished a  New  York  office  for  the  Baltimore 
American  in  i885  and  a  year  later  went 
abro:id  on  the  occasion  of  the  investure 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  at  Rome,  to  report 
the  event. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
informed  political  writers  and  knew  inti- 
mately all  the  men  of  affairs  in  the  last 
generation. 

Mr.  Garthe  was  a  member  of  the  Cos- 
mos Club  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  as  well  as  a  governor  ot 
the  National  Press  Club.  His  widow  was 
Miss  Emma  Berry,  a  sister  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co. 


e^  Craftsman's  Opportuniiy 


EDITORS  of  house  organs  are 
playing  an  important  part  in 
tliecommercialgrovvth  of  America. 

Anyone  can  suggest  starting  a 
house  magazine.  There  is  usu- 
ally plenty  of  material  to  make 
the  first  few  issues  live  and  inter- 
esting. Then  comes  the  test  of 
the  editor. 

If  he  can  make  each  issue  better 
than  the  last,  if  he  can  make  his  messages 
breed  sales  and  team-play,  if  he  can  write 
a  hundred  words  that  will  make  his  readers 
think  a  thousand — then  dollars  cannot  meas- 
ure the  value  of  his  service. 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  these  three 
questions,  your  house  organ  is  a  success: 

1.  Do  you  get  requests  to  reprint? 

2.  Do  you  get  requests  for  extra  copies  ? 

3.  Is  the  physical  make-up  of  your 
magazine  occasionally  copied  or  im- 
itated .? 

Most  house  organs  are  well  done,  well 
printed.  The  standard  is  high.  We  can  ad- 
vise those  who  have  had  their  troubles  in 
equalling  the  mechanical  excellence  of  some 
of  their  brother  editors. 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


There  is  a  suitable  printing 
paper  to  be  had  for  every  re- 
quirement of  modern  printing. 

Some  house  organs  deal  largely 
with  fine  illustrations.  Warren's 
Lustro  prints  the  finest  halt-tones 
beautifully,  and  no  standard 
screen  is  too  fine  for  its  Surface. 

Perhaps  you  let  type  do  all  your 
talking.  There  is  Warren's  Olde 
Style,  a  paper  which  is  to  type  faces  what 
acoustics  is  to  a  public  speaker. 

For  continued  reading  with  now  and  then 
an  illustration  where  detail  is  not  too  fine, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  Warren's 
Library  Text.  Here  is  a  paper  that  is  restful 
to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  touch  ;  strong  for 
binding,  with  a  surface  that  takes  clear,  clean 
half-tone  impressions.  By  all  means  know  it. 
Warren's  Cumberland  Machine  Book  is  a 
machine-finish  paper  that  carries  light  and 
heavy  face  type  equally  well,  and  takes  half- 
tones up  to  120-line  screen. 

A  comparison  of  all  the  Warren  Standards 
will  suggest  possibilities  for  using  inserts  along 
with  the  regular  body  stock  that  can  he 
economical  as  well  as  effective. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Examplei  of  the  kind  of  printing 
any  good  printer^  or  any  buyer  of 
printing  may  legitimately  expect  if  a 
If-'arren  Standard  Printing  Paper  is 
used^  may  be  secured  by  writing  as, 
or  by  consmlting  fVarren^s  Paper 
Buye>sGuide,ortkefFarrenStr%'ice 
Library. 


If^rren 


WarrerCi  Taper  Buyer^i  Guide 
and  Ike  IVarrin  S:rvice  Library 
are  to  he  seen  in  all  the  public  libra- 
ries of  our  hrger  cities.  They  are 
also  on  exhibit  in  the  ofices  of 
catalog  printers  and  the  jnefcharrs 
-who  u-!l  IVarrens  Standard  Prir.:- 
i"£  P'^peri. 


(standard) 


Prinlind  Papers 


Stop  abusing  the  word 
"EXCLUSIVE" 


A  great  manufacturer  of 
perfumes  and  toilet  pow- 
ders*, up  to  a  few  years 
ago.  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fining his  efforts  to  exclusive 
circulation.  His  business  re- 
mained exclusive  in  the  .sense 
that  only  a  comparatively 
limited  number  of  people 
bought  his  products. 

About  three  years  ago  he 
realized  that  only  big  circu- 
lation can  bring  big  re-.-ults. 

His  first  advertisement  in 
the  American  Weekly  offered 
a  sample  of  one  of  his  prod- 
ucts for  10  cents.  It  pro- 
duced $1,100  in  dimes— al- 
most twice  the  cost  of  the 
advertising. 

Since  then  this  single  firm 
has  spent  in  the  American 
Weekly  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  with  propor- 
tionatelv  remarkable  results. 


THE  man  who  says  that  a  small  cir- 
culation is  "exclusive"  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  taking  about. 

The  fact  is  it  is  the  other  way  around. 

It  is  the  big  things  that  are  "exclusive", 
not  the  little  things. 

You  can  buy  small  circulations  in  every 
town  on  earth,  but  there  is  only  one 
publication  in  the  world  with  a  circulation 
in  2,500,000  progressive  homes. 

And,  that  is  the  American  Weekly 

"exclusive"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
only  medium  of  its  kind. 


*Name     of     advertiser    on 
request. 


A.  J.  KOBLER,  Manager 
1834  Broadway  New  York  City 

Western  Representative 
W.  J.  Griswold,  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Why  Color  Ads  Pay  in 
The  Chicago  Tribune 

Only  in  the  Fiction  Section  of  the  Sunday 
paper  does  The  Chicago  Tribune  sell  color. 
What  the  public  think  of  this  Fiction  Sec- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
a  prime  fadlor  in  raising  circulation  from 
350,000  to  750,000  during  the  past  five 
years.  Announcement  of  new  serials  and 
short  stories  has  produced  immediate  cir- 
culation gains,  indicating  that  The  Sunday 
Tribune  is  purchased  with  the  intention  of 
reading  the  Fiction  Section. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  for  newspapers  to  print 
second  rate  or  second-run  fiction,  but  The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  broken  away  from  this  tradition.  It  buys 
the  best  stories  by  the  leading  authors  of  the  day  bidding 
against  the  magazines  for  literary  prizes  by  Chesterton, 
McCutcheon,  Hergesheinier,  Blasco-Ibanez,  Walpole, 
etc. 

Not  more  than  three  color  ads  can  appear  in  any  issue 
of  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  so  that  every  one 
stands  out  conspicuously. 

iO^ THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST   NEWSPAPEP?'  " 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

40b  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Write  for  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 
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EVERYBODY  EATS 

NO  other  appeal  is  quite  so  uni- 
versal as  the  food  appeal.  Real 
food  before  you  on  the  table  is  most 
appealing  of  all.  Next  in  effectiveness, 
in  arousing  hunger,  is  the  reproduction 
of  that  food  in  its  actual  size  and  true 
colors.  The  very  physical  nature  of  the 
car  card  provides  a  natural  opportunity 
to  do  this,  and  Procter  &  Gamble  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  it  in  presenting 
the  tempting  foods  made  from  Crisco. 

The  two  subjects  reproduced  here  in 
miniature  are  interesting  representatives 
of  this  year's  Crisco  campaign  in  the 
street  cars.  The  cards  were  prepared 
by  the  Street  Railways  Advertising 
Company. 


Lnyoy  tke  xeal 
flavor  of  the  fruit 
-in  pies  and  shorr 
cakes  hy  using 

Crisco 

^^The  tasteless    { 
shorteninp-^ 

for  enrichiiiPj       - 
tine  ciust        i, 


CUTS  EV  NEW  CENTl'RV  COLOR  PLATE 


Sefte.mbkr   i8,  kuo 
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GIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS  MORE  ROPE 

Of  course  you  are  not  starving  to  death  on 
the  city  and  town  trade  covered  by  your 
present  advertising  plans.  But  why  con- 
fine your  efforts  to  the  cities  and  towns 
when  you  know  the  farmer  has  money 
and  can  use  your  product  ? 

A  constructive  campaign  in  Successful 
Farming's  advertising  columns  will  enable 
you  to  reach  the  new  business  that  awaits 
you  outside  the  city  limits. 

More  than  800,000  farm  families  pay  us 
an  annual  fee  for  services  which  they  use 
in  their  business. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


a..       N...     1,!.       l^sucJ    » 
uf    March    3,    1X70.      Pi 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLI^•C,    SEPTEMBER    i8. 

intercd    as    seconil-class    matter    October    7.    1018.    at    In 
the  copy:   $3   the  year.     Advertising  &  Selling  Co.,  In 


Office    at    .New    Vork,    X.    V..    unde 
Fourth  Avcnwe,   New  York  City 
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essentials : 


If  you  were  going  into  the 
retail  dry  goods  business — 

If  you  were  going  to  open  a 
good  progressive  dry  goods 
store  or  department  store  in 
some  good-sized  town — 

There  are  certain  things  you 
would  need  besides  capital 
before  you  were  in  position 
to  make  a  sale. 

You  would  need  a  location,  a 
building,  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds. 

You  would  need  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  merchandise  in 
every  line  that  you  intended 
to  carry. 

But — first  of  all  you  would 
need  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


The  big  stores  of  America  are 
built  to  Economist  ideals — 
and  regulated  on  Economist 
principles. 

They  look  to  the  Economist 
for  advice  on  every  phase  of 
merchandising  from  store 
plans  and  delivery  systems 
to  accounting  and  advertis- 
ing. 


They  look  to  the  Economist 
ror  advice  on  merchandise — 
what,  where  and  how  to  buy. 

Their  selling  plans  are  based 
on  Economist  information. 

Their  store  policies  are  Econ- 
omist doctrines  of  merchan- 
dising. 

The  business  messages  of 
various  manufacturers  are 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
week's  news  in  the  Econom- 
ist as  is  the  editorial  com- 
ment. 

Remember: 

The  big  merchant  is  first  of 
all  a  buyer.  His  success  is 
built  on  his  ability  to  select 
merchandise  that  will  com- 
pete in  quality  and  value 
with  merchandise  similarly 
selected  by  his  competitors. 


to  know   the  mer- 
facts     about     your 


He  want^ 

chandise 

product. 

If  the  Economist  is  not  carry- 
ing your  merchandising  mes- 
sage every  week  to  the  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  buyers 
and  store  executives  who  read 
it  as  a  business  essential 
you  are  losing  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  are. 


Do  yovL  leally  Igicfw  the 
D^y  Goods  Economist? 


DRy    GOODS    ECONOMIST 

iy)  West  39'St 


qT  Drtj  Ooods 
and  aUied  lines 
ore  sold  on  the 
tecommeiidation 
oftKeP^tajl 
Merchant 
In  the  eyes  c£ 
the  Consumer 
^istesponsible 
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What  Kind  of  Advertising  Makes  the  Selling 
of  Your  Product  Easiest? 

Facts  That  Appeal  to  the  Manufacturer  May 
Not  Be  Sellins  Points  In  the  Mind  of  the  Con- 
sumer  Who   Judges  the   Appeal   As   a   Whole 
By  "THE  OUTSIDER" 


B.\BE  RUTH  struck  out  three 
lime.s  and  grounded  out  to  the 
pitcher  once  on  Labor  Day  after- 
noon. And  good  old  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  trailed  the  Shamrock  in  be- 
hind the  Resolute  three  times  in  the 
international  cuj)  races  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Yet  the  "Babe"  faced  that  pitcher 
with  a  regulation  bat  in  hand  as 
usual  and  Sir  Thomas  competed 
against  the  fleet  American  with  the 
best  yacht  that  he  had  brought 
across  the  ocean  in  all  his  gallant 
career. 

So  we  don't  have  to  "fancy  Babe 
Ruth's  coming  to  bat  with  a  whisk- 
broom  in  his  fist,  or  Tom  Lipton 
tiding  to  lift  the  cup  with  a  canoe" 
to  visualize  the  humiliation  of  either, 
as  Mr.  Paul  W.  Kearney  seems  to 
imply  in  his  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 4  issue  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing entitled  "Has  .Selling  Power 
Gone  Out  of  Style?" 

THE   "inside"   viewpoint 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Kearney  owes  the 
writer  of  this  letter  one  afternoon 
— five  hours — spent  among  magazine 
files  of  the  last  three  months  looking 
through  the  advertising  pages  for 
the  figurative  "whisk-brooms"  and 
"canoes"  that  Mr.  Kearney  hints 
are  so  distressingly  prevalent  there. 
Thanks  to  him,  I  missed  .Slugger 
Ruth's  downfall. 

I    don't    want   to   bring   a    blanket 

indictment   against    Mr.   Kearney   as 

;    he  does  against  modern  advertising. 

;    but,  in  retaliation,  I  do  want  to  ques- 

]    tion    some    of    his    premises    and    a 

little    of    his    flogma.      I    think    that 

he    "got    ofi-'    on    the    wrong    foot," 


Something  Wrong? 

LAST  week  Paul  W.  Kearney,  a 
foniicr  associate  editor  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  cuntributed  to  this 
magazine  an  article  entitled,  "Has  Seil- 
iiiy  Power  Gone  Out  of  Style:"  in  which 
he  declared  that  modern  advertising,  in 
taking  on  the  traffpings  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism and  culture  has,  in  many  cases,  di- 
vorced the  old-fashioned  merchandising 
load.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  zvhich 
is  reproduced  herewith,  a  writer  signing 
himself  "Outsider"  has  taken  issue  with 
Mr.  Kearney  on  the  value  of  "direct 
selling  points"  and  laid  interesting  em- 
phasis on  the  attention-compelling  fea- 
titre  of  the  advertisement  and  on  its  need 
of  strength  as  a  icliole.  In  doing  this 
he  has  cited,  to  praise,  e.vaniples  of  ad- 
vertising which  Mr.  Kearney  criticized 
adversely. 

Mr.  Kearney,  says  the  "Outsider,"  has 
diagnosed  the  zi<eakncss  of  modern  ad- 
vertising from  an  "inside"  viewpoint — 
and  lie  maintains  that  he  himself  has 
examined  it  through  the  consumer's  eye. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  one  or  the  other 
has  laid  his  finger  on  the  malady,  or 
that  there  is  any  malady?  We  are  glad 
to  find  •that  Mr.  Kearney's  article  has 
aroused  tvide  discussion  and  hope  that 
others  luill  add  to  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion as  to  current  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
veloping. 

THE   EDITOR. 


took  the  wrong  trail  and  looked 
over  the  situation  from  the  wrong 
viewpoint. 

Some  of  our  nKxlern  advertise- 
ments are  very  weak  sisters,  in- 
deed, but  seldom  to  the  degree  that 
Mr.  Kearney  indicates  and  more 
seldom   in  the   way   that  he   insists. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  "got 
ofif  on  the  wrong  foot"  when  he  led 
off  with  that  illustration  of  the  new 


era  salesmen  who  "flit  hither  and 
thither  and  yon,"  and  his  concep- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  advertisement 
as  brought  out  here  shows  the 
wrongness  of  his  whole  viewpoint. 
It  is  a  viewpoint  selected  very  much 
on  the  "inside,"  back  of  the  scenes 
where  advertisements  are  made  and 
from  which  the  makers  of  advertise- 
ments are  so  prone  to  see  the  prod- 
uct as  something  that  everybody 
reads  in  the  same  psychological  at- 
mosphere as  that  which  surrounds 
the  maker,  with  the  same  closeness 
of  attention  to  mere  detail,  with 
the  same  analytical  mind  that  is  so 
apt  to  ignore  the  broad  general  im- 
pression of  the  ensemble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kearney 
ought  to  know  two  very  essential 
things  about  the  aim  and  the  effect 
of  the  advertisement:  That  it  is  not 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred a  direct  selling  instrument  in- 
tended to  get  an  immediate  buying 
reaction;  and  that  what  is  going  to 
count  as  a  selling  point  with  the 
mass  of  readers  is  more  readily  and 
more  accurately  defined  from  the 
outside  than  from  the  inside,  unless 
the  "insider"  can  get  outside  his 
cubby-hole.  ' 

PRAISE  OR  BLAME? 

I  am  a  mere  Outsider,  but  I  do 
read  advertisements.  I  am  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  I  can  call 
the  turn  on  a  finished  advertisement 
— call  it  good  or  bad,  successful  or 
unsuccessful — most  of  the  time.  I 
believe  that  if  modern  advertising 
has  shifted  the  merchandising  load 
it  has  shifted  it  from  the  slow, 
groaning,  crude  old  one-horse-power 
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truck  on  to  a  light,  fleet,  high-pow- 
ered speedster  that  delivers  the 
message  in  a  fraction  of  the  old 
time  and  with  a  fraction  of  the  ol<i 
noise  and  effort. 

In  looking  through  my  magazine 
files  under  Mr.  Kearney's  prompt- 
ing, instead  of  the  "whisk-'brooms" 
and  "canoes"  that  he  implied  were 
so  thick  there,  I  found  ever}vvhere 
sturdy  "bats"  and  dashing  "cup 
yachts."  At  the  same  time,  I  found 
advertisers  striking  out  and  trailing 
in  behind  their  comiietitors  in  spite 
of  the  perfected  instruments  of  swat 
and  speed  which  modern  art  and 
science  have  placed  in   their  hands. 

I  found,  as  Mr.  Kearney  prop- 
hecied,  motor  car  insertions  that 
"could  be  run  in  House  &■  Garden" ; 
tire  advertisements  that  "would  fit 
in  the  National  Geoyraphic,"  and 
tailor's  copy  that  "Vanity  Fair  could 
use  as  an  editorial  cut."  But  I 
found   to   praise   and   not    to  blame. 

Let  us  pause  over  these  three 
classes  of  advertising  and  specifi- 
cally over  examples  of  them  that 
seek  to  create  a  strong,  general, 
favorable  impression  rather  than  to 
put  across  certain  definite,  detailed 
selling  points  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Kearney's  creed. 

SOME   CURRENT    MOTOR   ADVERTISINCi 

Examine  the  current  advertising 
of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company,  the  Auburn  Automobile 
Company,  the  Liberty  Motor  Car 
Company,  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, among  others,  and  you  will 
find  in  a  major  part  of  their  copy 
little  attempt  to  sell  the  consumer 
on  technical  points  but  only  a  very 
assured  disposition  to  create  a  fa- 
vorable reaction  in  the  consumer's 
mind.  The  impression  of  beauty,  of 
dignity,  of  refinement,  of  depend- 
ability is  achieved — not  always  suc- 
cessfully because  the  heavy  hitters 
sometimes  strike  out — by  the  effect 
of  the  advertisement  as  a  whole; 
and  it  is  the  unique  impression,  not 
technical  selling  points  that  a  thou- 
sand competitors  could  reproduce, 
that  the  prospect  carries  to  the  deal- 
er where,  in  the  proper  place,  tech- 
nical points  are  made  selling  points. 

Tire  advertisements?  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  double  page  advertise- 
ment of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  one  page  of 
which  shows  a  tinted  photograph  of 
a  clearing  on  the  20,000  acre  Good- 
year estate  in  Sumatra — just  "made" 
for  the  National  Geographic — with 
the  other  page  taken  up  by  the 
story  of  the  constructive  work  go- 
ing on  there,  the  character  of  which 
is  said  to  be  reflected  in  Goodyear 


Tires.  "Generalities"  as  Mr.  Kear- 
ney says,  and  a  simple  statement 
that  "The  results  of  ^uch  endeavor 
are  seen  today  in  the  capacity  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a 
kind  of  performance  unapproached 
in  any  earlier  type  of  tire."  No 
mileage  statements,  no  construction 
data;  but  who  wants  it?  The  im- 
[jression  got  across  and  the  im- 
pression as  a  whole  is  the  real 
selling   ])(iinl. 

TiKK  aii\i,niisi:mi:.\  Ts   iii.vr 
iMPKi:ss 

When  I  next  go  around  to  the 
garage  in  search  of  a  new  set  of 
tires,  I  am  going  to  ask  my  friend, 
Jim  Jackson,  about  the  qualities  of 
Michelin  tires.  The  Michelin  page 
with  its  "generalities"  and  its  pic- 
ture of  tiie  "Tire  Man,"  the  Miche- 
lin trade  character,  has,  by  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  old  theme,  so 
burnt  itself  into  my  consciousness 
that  I  must  know  something  about 
the  tire's  quality.  The  advertise- 
ment directs  me  to  "Ask  Any  Deal- 
er." I  should  have  passed  it  over 
if  it  had  been  devoted  to  a  list  of 
specifications  and  had  left  to  Jim 
the  job  of  creating  the  impression. 

While  I  am  at  it,  I  shall  prob- 
ably ask  Jim  something  about  Gen- 
eral Tires,  of  the  advertising  of 
which  Mr.  Kearney  speaks  so  slight- 
ingly. Rut  Jim  will  have  to  make 
the  favorable  impression  in  this  case. 
The  advertisements  have  made  an 
impression  on  me — upon  Mr.  Kear- 
ney, apparently — upon  every  maga- 
zine reader,  Fll  wager.  The  ".Signs 
of  Friendship"  series — particularly 
fitting  copy  for  the  National  Geo- 
graphic— has  probably  attracted 
more  consistent  attention  from  "out- 
siders" than  any  other  tire  adver- 
tising now  running — and  has  been 
remembered  longer,  in  general  and 
in  detail,  after  its  medium  has  been 
laid  away.  The  strong  impression 
it  made  upon  me  was  not  a  favor- 
able impression  simply  because  I 
find  fault  with  Mr.  K.  M.  Ballan- 
tyne's  misty,  blurred-outline  art.  I 
should  have  preferred  harder  out- 
lines, more  compelling  composition, 
a  stronger,  heavier  hand  on  the  pic- 
ture. If  the  result  as  it  appears  in 
black  and  white  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  effectiveness  of  black  and  white 
to  eft'ectiveness  in  color  (from  which 
I  believe  the  black  and  white  illus- 
trations in  the  magazines  are  repro- 
duced) I  should  not  have  made  the 
sacrifice  but  should  have  had  the 
illustrations  done  originally  in  black 
and  white.  Given  really  impressive 
strength  in  the  picture,  I  should  ask 
little  more  effective  copy,  more  cal- 


culated to  send  me  inquiring  of  my 
dealer  than :  "The  General  Tire  has 
not  made  friends  overnight;  but 
everywhere  that  its  endurance  has 
been  put  to  the  test  it  has  shown 
such  stamina,  staying  power  and 
strength  that  there  never  has  been 
a  year  in  its  history  that  hasn't 
doubled  its  sales." 

Lastly,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Kearney's 
charges,  we  have  "tailor's  copy  that 
/  'unity  Fair  could  use  as  an  editorial 
cut" ;  to  wit,  the  Kuppenheimer  and 
Hart,  .Schaffner  &  Marx  advertise- 
ments on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  and  on  the  single  advertising 
page  ahead  of  the  editorial  text  in 
the  Saturday  F.vening  Post,  and  the 
double  i)ages  of  Edward  V.  Price 
&  Company  further  back.  The  hu- 
man is  a  "queer  critter,"  Mr.  Kear- 
ney, and  he'll  find  the  picture  news 
that  the  "lords  of  creation"  who 
attend  the  cup  races  and  the  polo 
matches  are  wearing  branded  cloth- 
ing a  much  more  compelling  motive 
to  buy  such  branded  clothing  than 
all  the  so-called  "selling  points" 
that   \'0u   can   shoot  at  him. 

THK    HUMAN    "cRITTI-'.r" 

'Fact  is,  he'll  buy  (jn  the  strength 
of  pictures  alone,  with  the  added 
impulsion  of  but  a  minimum  of  sell- 
ing copy.  Knowledge  of  that 
"queerness"  has  led  the  New  De- 
parture Manufacturing  Company  to 
rest  its  case  on  occasions  with  a 
picture  of  a  tractor  or  touring  car 
in  a  landscape  setting  inserted  with- 
in a  big  ring  of  ball-bearings ;  has 
persuaded  the  makers  of  Systems 
Bond  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  photo- 
graph of  a  woman  holding  a  page 
of  .Systems  Bond  up  to  the  light  to 
show  the  watermark ;  has  covered 
pages  with  pictures  of  Gold  Medal 
Flour  bags  or  Gold  Medal  Flour 
products  with  no  addenda  but  the 
signature  and  the  familiar  "Eventu- 
ally. Why  Not  Now?";  has  in- 
duced Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son 
to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  familiar 
"samplar"  box,  supported  only  by 
the  trademark,  the  caption,  "Amer- 
ica's most  famous  box  of  candy," 
and  the  information  that  "The  sam-  , 
plar  is  sold  by  our  agents  every-  j 
where";  has  produced  wonderful  j 
photographs  and  the  line  "Kodak  | 
as  you  go"  to  "put  across,"  un-  \ 
aided,  the  selling  message  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company ;  has  al- 
lowed Coles  Phillips  to  show  us  a 
colorful  depiction  of  a  "Coles 
Phillips  girl"  with  a  tray  of  grapes 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  package 
to  represent  the  selling  effort  in  be- 
half of  Adams  California  Fruit 
(Jum. 
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But  I  ailniit  that  this  is  taking 
a  foul  hold  on  Mr.  Kearney's  logic 
for  I  have  chosen  chief!}-  examples 
of  ailvertising  that  feature  old, 
well-established  products  that  have 
been  sold  hard  over  historic  years 
and  demand  of  advertising  today 
only  forceftd  reiteration  of  a  famil- 
iar name  or  a  familiar  service  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  focus  of  the 
consumer  eye.  I  do  it  with  malice 
aforethought  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Kearney,  the  strength  of  the  illus- 
tration, as  a  contributing  factor,  and 
of  the  general  impression,  as  a 
whole,  in  determining  the  long-run 
selling  power  of  the  advertisement. 
If  a  new  product  like  Vivomint,  the 
advertisement  for  which,  Mr.  Kear- 
ney points  out,  "isn't  'above"  run- 
ning a  coupon  and  a  paragraph  in 
the  text  selling  the  sample"  is  go- 
ing to  "get  across,"  it  is  going  to 
do  so  as  much  by  the  power  of 
that  general  pleasure-producing  im- 
pression of  its  copy  as  by  miscella- 
neous paragraphs  and  coupons.    The 


average  prospect  isn't  a  tish,  but  it 
is  the  bright  fly,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  advertising 
hook,  that  attracts  him. 

EMPHASIZING  GENERAL  EFFECT 

I  don't  say  that  the  advertising 
hook  shouldn't  be  barbed  with  sell- 
ing points  to  hold  the  prospect  once 
he  is  caught.  It  usually  is  so 
barbed ;  sometimes  barbed  so  thick- 
ly that  one  cannot  see  the  fly  for 
the  barbs.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  I 
had  in  selecting  advertisements  with 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  selling 
points  convinces  me  that  Mr.  Kear- 
ney and  his  friend,  the  "nationally 
famous  manufacturer"  had  very 
little  excuse  to  get  excited  over  the 
particularly  "horrible  condition  of 
affairs"  he  pictures.  I  believe  with 
him  and  every  other  advertising 
man,  and  a  good  many  critical  "out- 
siders" like  myself,  that  modern  ad- 
vertising hasn't  reached  perfection; 
but  I  believe  he  has  laid  emphasis 
on    a  minor    fault    and   one   that    is 


not  indicative  of  what  is  wrong 
with  modern  advertising.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  illustrate  what  has 
happened  in  this  seller's  market 
period,  this  time  of  oversold  pro- 
duction, this  fast-waning  era  of  ef- 
fortless sales,  I  should  have  to  use 
a  figure  of  speech.  I  should  per- 
haps say  that  the  waxen  figure  of 
Advertising,  moulded  over  long 
years  by  the  hands  of  skillful  ad- 
vertising men,  has  been  left  for  a 
little  while  under  the  hot  rays  of 
the  golden  sun  of  easy  success,  and 
that  possibly  its  strength  of  com- 
position, its  sharp,  clean-cut  definite- 
ness  of  outline,  its  square,  hard, 
crude  power  of  moulding  its  general 
forcefulness  had  been  weakened  and 
blurred  and  softened.  This  is  the 
trouble,  Mr.  Kearney,  if  there  is  any 
trouble;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  for- 
gotten or  omitted  "selling  points." 
My  apologies,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
boring  you  so  long,  but  an  old  man 
must  have  his  grudge  for  a  lost 
afternoon. 


Saving  The  Would-Be  Customer's  Time 

An  Officer  of  the  Northern  Hardware  &  Supply 
Company  Suggests  How  Advertisers  May  Help 


ONE  way  in  which  a  national  ad- 
vertiser may  assist  his  prospec- 
tive customers  and  reduce  his  sell- 
ing costs,  is  pointed  out  by  the  writ- 
er of  the  letter  published  herewith, 
I.  Gilbert  Taylor,  of  the  Northern 
Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Menom- 
inee, Mich.  ^Ir.  Taylor  recently 
broached  this  subject  to  the  editor 
of  Hardware  Age,  who  promptly 
put  the  proposition  up  to  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  find 
some  profit  in  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Taylor's   letter : 

"A  great  many  times,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  an  advertisement  in  }our 
magazine,  a>  well  as  other  trade 
journals,  of  a  manufacturer  who 
asks  in  his  advertisement  to  write 
for  catalog  and  prices,  and  if  you 
are  interested,  you  will  naturally 
write  for  further  information,  re- 
garding whatever  particular  line  you 
are  interested  in. 

"For  instance,  }ou  write  to  a  man- 
ufacturer in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  or 
Providence,  R.  I.,  or  New  York 
City,  or  a  hundred  other  places  in 
the  East  as  the  case  may  be.  About 
75  times  out  of  a  hundred,  }0u  get 
a  reply  within  three  or  four  days, 
asking  you  to  address  their  branch 


office  in  Chicago,  or  Minneapolis,  or 
Detroit,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
address  all  communications  to  them 
in  the  future.  Then,  in  three  or 
four  days,  }'ou  get  a  reply  from 
the  branch  office  referred  to,  stating 
that  the  factory  has  advised  them 
of  \our  inquiry,  and  they  herewith 
give  you  their  proposition,  but  in 
the  future,  "please  address  all  com- 
munications to  this  office  in  order 
to   save   time." 

"Now,  the  point  we  are  driving 
at  is  this :  \\"hy  under  the  sun, 
when  an  advertiser  advertises,  why 
does  not  he  put  in  the  address  of 
his  various  branch  offices  and  ware- 
houses. It  will  save  about  a  week's 
time  in  getting  a  reply,  and  it  would 
be  surprising  if  you  were  to  find 
out  how  big  a  saving  of  time  it 
would  be  for  the  person  dictating 
letters,  for  stenographers'  time,  not 
to  count  in  the  cost  of  postage  and 
stationery. 

"There  are  several  of  the  wide- 
awake executives  who  probably  re- 
alize what  this  means,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  their  many  pros- 
pective customers  scattered  through- 
out this  broad  land,  and  they  finish  up 
their  ad,  giving  the  address  of  their 
various  branch  offices.  We  believe  the 


time  is  ripe  for  all  the  advertisers 
to  indicate  in  their  ads,  their  vari- 
ous branch  offices  and  warehouses. 
This  will  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
Aliddle  Western  states,  and  to  fac- 
tories in  the  extreme  east. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  lot  of 
advertising  being  done,  and  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  correspondence  go- 
ing on  between  the  middle  western 
states  and  the  east,  and  you  can 
readily  apjjreciate  the  vast  saving 
in  time  and  money,  if  our  views  in 
this  matter  were  carried  out,  and 
ever\-  advertiser,  regardless  of  where 
he  is  located,  would  be  benefited. 

"We  believe  that  if  you  were  to 
publish  our  letter  in  your  journal, 
it  would  be  read  by  a  great  many 
of  these  people,  and  possibly  would 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  way 
they  address  themselves  in  their  var- 
ious advertisements,  ^^'ould  like  to 
have  }our  views  on  this  matter,  and 
if  you  approve  of  this  letter  being 
published,  would  kindly  ask  that  \-ou 
have  it  followed  with  the  foot-note 
to  have  other  publishers  please  copy 
in  order  that  other  trade  journals 
might  get  this  letter,  thereby  having 
it  come  ur.der  the  eyes  of  a  great 
many  firms  who  advertise  along  the 
old  method." 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Selling  a  Higher  Priced  Produd  that 
Promises  Ultimate  Economy 

How   the  Wyoniin}-    Shovel  Works  Is  Over- 
coming the  Obstacle  of  Increased  First  Cost 
to  the   User  in   Its  "Red   Edge"  Campaign 
Bv  WARD  GEDNEY 


THERE  are  a  million  duzen 
shovels  and  scoops  manufac- 
tured, sold  and  used  in  these  United 
States  every  year. 

The  shovel,  in  some  form,  is  the 
world's  oldest  tool.  Cain  undoubt- 
edly used  a  shovel  to  dispose  of  the 
evidence  after  he  had  set  the  historic 
precedent  for  homicide. 

From  Garden  of  Eden  times  down 
to  the  present  day  shovelling  has 
plaved  an  important  part  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  The  modern  la- 
borer shovelling  away  in  the  excava- 
tion for  a  skyscraper  had  his  counter- 
part in  the  storied  towns  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Phoenicia  of  the  fourth 
millenium  before  Christ. 

FIRST   SHOVEL   ADVERTISEMENT 

Yet  the  initiation  of  a  general  pub- 
lic in  the  mysteries  of  shovel  mak- 
ing and  its  introduction  to  the  fine 
points  of  a  shovel  through  the  me- 
dium of  paid  advertising  dates  back 
only  to  the  fourth  month  before  the 
present  month  of  September,  1920. 
On  May  8,  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  'Wyoming  Shovel 
Works  of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  ran  the 
first  advertisement  of  a  shovel  to 
appear  in  a  general  magazine.  That 
advertisement  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  vigorous  campaign  to  sell  a 
trade-marked,  high-priced,  high- 
grade  shovel,  and,  incidentally,  to 
revolutionize  the  merchandising  of 
the  world's  oldest  tool. 

To  visualize  the  situation  which 
the  advertising  of  Red  Edge  shovels 
aims  to  change  let  us  examine  some 
significant  figures. 

Of  the  million  dozen  shovels, 
scoops  and  spades  sold  in  the  United 
States  every  year — aggregating  a 
wholesale  value  of  $12,000,000 — Fo 
per  cent  are  sold  under  jobbers' 
brands.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  are 
sold  on  a  price  basis.  Of  that  million 
dozen,  again,  300,000  dozen  are  sold 
to  quantity  users — mines,  railroads, 
collieries,  quarries,  cement  mills  and 
for  national,  state  and  municipal 
government  jobs.  The  other  700,000 
dozen  go  to  dealers  and,  through 
them,  to  small  users.  Now  let's  in- 
terpret the  figures  in  terms  of  mer- 
chandising methods. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  small 


A  Common  Problem 

Z-'HE  problem  of  overcoming  the  psy- 
chological obstacle  of  a  relatively 
high  first  cost  and  of  teaching  the 
consumer  to  consider  quality,  adaption  to 
senice  required  and  -'lastingness"  faces 
every  manufacturer  ii'ho  tries  to  put  on 
the  market  something  "just  a  little  betle? 
than  the  common  run."  It  was  the  task  of 
the  ll'voming  Shovel  Works,  in  merchan- 
dising'a  tool  that  is  certainly  not  of  the 
''common,"  though  it  may  he  of  the  "gar- 
den" varietv,  to  teach  dealers  and  users 
that  they  couldn't  call  a  "Red  Edge"  spade 
"just  a'  spade"  and  "get  atca.v  with  it." 
The  story  of  its  educational  advertising  to 
focus  attention  on  ultimate  economy  in- 
stead of  initial  cost  should  furni.<;h  inspira- 
tion to  every  advertiser  'a'lth  a  .■;imilar 
prol^lcm.         '  THE  EIVTOR. 


quantity  shovel  users,  and  some  of 
the  least  far-sighted  large  quantity 
users  have  been  accustomed  to  buy 
shovels  purely  on  a  price  basis  has 
maile  for  the  production  of  chtap, 
low-grade  shovels.  The  contractor, 
buying  his  few  dozen  shovels  for  a 
single  job  and  then  throwing  them 
away  when  the  job  is  finished,  has 
been  the  greatest  sinner  in  produc- 
ing this  situation.  The  workman, 
buying  his  own  shovel,  has  sought 
only  cheapness  of  price.  It  has  been 
left  for  the  very  large  quantity  buy- 
er to  be  also  a  quality  buyer,  insis- 
tent on  design  and  material  efhci- 
enc_\-. 

A  DECLINING  MARKET 

Another  contributory  factor  to  the 
development  of  this  situation  has 
been  the  increasing  use  of  mechani- 
cal shoveling  machinery,  with  its 
steam  shovels,  excavators,  automatic 
plows,  rip  snorters,  etc.  Ten  years 
ago  mechanical  ^hoveling  machinery 
began  to  put  the  shovel  business  on  a 
decline.  With  such  a  narrowing  mar- 
ket, standards  began  to  be  abandoned. 
As  the  Wyoming  Works  tells  it  in 
its  little  booklet  recounting  the  story 
of  the  Red  Edge  Shovel : 

First  there  appeared  a  second-grade 
shovel  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  cheap 
shovels.  Then,  in  a  few  short  years,  came 
a  third-grade  shovel  to  try  and  satisfy 
that  cry  for  "cheaper  shovels,''  and  to  en- 
deavor to  meet  competition.  The  next 
drop  was  to  a  fourth-grade  shovel  to  try 
and  keep  the  wheels  of  the  shovel  indus- 
trv  going  around  and  satisfy  that  call  for 


still   cheaper   shovels.      .\ik1   a   fifth   grade 
sho\el   was  on   its  way — when — 

— When  the  Wyoming  Shovel 
Works  made  a  survey  of  the  whole 
situation  determined  "not  to  take 
anybody's  word  for  anything  or  to 
be  guided  by  precedents,  but  to  reahy 
find  out  what  were  the  future  pos- 
sibilities for  shovels  and  the  require- 
ments for  shovelers." 

Their  Descartesian  investigation 
developed  a  number  of  enlightening 
trade  points  winch  had  been  there  to 
see  ever  since  Adam  but  which  no- 
body else  has  ever  succeeded  in  see- 
ing; most  significantly  that  "a  shovel 
is  the  highest  cost  operating  tool  in 
comparison  to  its  cost  in  the  world." 
that  "a  shovel  absorbs  at  least  three 
times  its  original  cost  in  operating 
charges  every  day,"  and  that  "the 
cost  of  shovels  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  to  the  cost  of  shoveling." 

If  this  was  so,  then  this  conclusion 
was  inevitable :  "That  not  only  were 
the  cheap  shovels  very  expensive  and 
destroying  efficiency, '  but  that,  fac- 
ing today's  increasing  labor  costs, 
"there  was  needed  better  shovels 
than    had  ever   been   made   before." 

THE  "COST  OF  SHOVELING" 

On  this  basis  the  manufacture  and 
advertising  of  Red  Edge  Shovels  was 
begun  in  1913.  For  five  years  the 
advertising  was  confined,  like  all 
other  shovel  advertising,  to  the  trade 
papers  where  it  would  reach  the 
large  quantity  buyer  with  whom,  and 
only  with  whom,  as  we  have  pointed 
out^  the  quality  argument  had  weight. 
This  year,  having  obtained  its  share 
of  this  large  quantity  business,  the 
Wyoming  Works— its  capacity  great- 
ly expanded  by  the  completion  of  a 
new  plant — determined  to  call  upon 
the  power  of  national  advertising  to 
put  across  the  quality  message  to  the 
small  quantity  user  and  to  add  this 
staple,  700,000  dozen  a  \ear  business, 
to  its  ledgers. 

Its  first  Saturday  Evening  Post 
advertisement  in  May,  headed  "Have 
you  ever  before  seen  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  shovel,"  simply  pictured  a 
Red  Edge  shovel,  called  attention  to 
the  distinctive  red  edge  along  the 
blade,  and  told  something  of  the  ma- 
terials  and   construction  points   that 
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make  Red  F.dge  shovels  distinctive. 
The  second,  appearing  in  June,  talk- 
ed further  of  the  properties  of 
chrome  nickel  steel,  the  material  that 
goes  into  Red  Edges,  and  announced 
that  "Red  Edge  shovels,  scoops  and 
spades  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  leaders  by 
railroatls,  mines 
and  contractor>. 
For  six  years  we 
have  been  going 
making  only  for 
these  big  purchas- 
ers. Xow  we  ha\e 
trebled  our  ca- 
pacity and  can 
put  the  Red 
Edges  within  the 
reach  of  every 
user." 

But  it  was  the 
J  u  1  y  advcrti.'-e- 
ment  that  brought 
out  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery among  the 
Wyoming  sales 
argument  s.  A 
black  headline 
across  a  full  page 
bade  shovel  users : 

FIGURE  THE  COST  OF  SHOVELING 

AND    FORGET    THE    COST    OF 

SHOVELS 

You  pay  j-our  shoveler  a  daily  wa^e  of, 
say  $5.  For  that  $S  you  figure  to  get  cer- 
tain work  done. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  only  if  that 
shoveler  throws  a  full  shovel  load  of  so 
many  pounds  so  many  times  a  minute. 

If  his  shovel  Made  is  worn  short,  he 
gets  less  than  a  full  load. 

If  it  is  worn  une\  enly,  or  dulled,  or 
turned,  he  has  to  waste  time  working  it  in 
or  pushing  with  his  foot. 

If  it  is  tient  or  cut,  he  has  to  stop  to 
rap  off  material  caught  on  the  projections. 

If  it  has  lost  its  "hang,"  he  tires  soontr 
and  has  to  rest  oftener. 

The  waste  of  labor  costs  due  to  making 
men  use  shovels  that  are  old  before  their 
time  is  appalling. 

All  shovels  look  and,  perhaps,  act  alike 
when  they  are  new.  It  is  when  they  have 
been  on  rthe  job  for  a  while  that  the  differ- 
ence begins  to  show  on  the  payroll. 

Red  Edge  shovels  are  the  highest-cost 
shovels  made.  They  are  the  lowest  in  ul- 
timate cost,  because  they  last  so  much 
longer.  But  their  real  economy  comes  in 
the  cost  of  shoveling.  They  don't  wear 
dull  or  thin.  They  don't  buckle  or  bend 
or  nick.  They  hold  their  size  and  shape 
and  keep  their  edge  and  "hang.''  They 
let  your  men  take  an  honest  shovelful 
every  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  talked 
of  Red  Edge  quality  and  materials 
and  cited  instances  of  Red  Edge  ser- 
vice and  long  life.  Testimonial  data 
of  the  same  sort  was  presented  with 
extensive  detail  in  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  August  28,  utider  the  eye- 
catching caption,  "Not  all  the  veter- 
ans are  wearing  service  stripes." 


What  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  advertisements 
which  have  so  far  ajjpeared  is  that  of 
July  31  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
employers  to  "Give  the  man  who 
swdngs  the  shovel  a  fair  chance."  Ad- 
dressed to  employers  of  shovelers, 
the  text  said : 


I  la\c  >(>ii  (j\cT  before  secMi  an 
advertisement  of  a  shoNelr 


¥■ 


first    sliovel    copy 
general  magazine 


shovels,   followed. 


"It  is  just  as  true 
ni  workmen  as  it  is 
of  baseball  players 
that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  naturally 
uses  his  strength  to 
best  advantage.  The 
manager  who  lets 
players  hit  as  they 
please  ends  the  sea- 
sou  in  eighth  place. 
The  employer  who 
lets  men  shovel  as 
they  please  punishes 
lidih  men  and  pav- 
nill. 

"There  are  a  few 
simple  rules  that  ap- 
ply 10  almost  every 
knid  of  shoveling.' 

These  rule  s, 
having  to  do  with 
the  placing  of  the 
men,  provision  of 
adequate  rest  pe- 
riods and  furnish- 
in  g  of  proper 
It  was  a  simple 
matter  for  the  copy  writer  to  tie  up 
to  these  rules  the  reasons  why  Red 
shovels  are  the  best  for  all  purposes 
— which  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
text. 

Enquiriers  have  asked  the  Bar- 
rows &  Richardson  agency,  which  is 
handling  the  Red  Edge  campaign, 
why  more  emphasis  has  not  been  laid 

on     what     would     

seem  to  be  its  best 
selling  point,  the 
fact  that,  unlike 
all  other  shovels. 
Red  Edge  shovels 
are  made  of  a 
special  Chrome 
Nickel  Alloy 
Steel  w  h  i  c  h  is 
said  to  make  a 
product  that  is 
tougher,  harder, 
and  more  resis- 
tive to  abrasion 
and  fatigue  than 
the  carbon  steel 
which  is  the  stan- 
dard shovel  ma- 
terial. The  an- 
swer is,  of  course, 
that  a  steel  alloy  copy  that  focuses 
cannot  be  patent-  on  uit 

ed.   It  would  take  a 

competitor  perhaps  a  year  to  develop 
an  equivalently  suitable  alloy  and  get 
it  into  production.  This  gives  the 
Wyoming  Works  a  year's  start  over 
its    competitors,    but,    if    the    alloy 


were  made  the  backbone  of  its 
printed  sales  argument,  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  so  it  would  find  as  many 
competitors  as  pleased  legitimately 
realizing  on  its  advei'tising  and  rob- 
bing it  of  all  exclusiveness  and  dis- 
tinction. 

MKRCHANDISIXr.    THE    ADVERTISING 

The  merchandising  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  simplicity  itself.  The 
day  after  each  advertisement  appears 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  broad- 
sides reproducing  the  copy  for  the 
next  month  are  sent  out  to  distribu- 
tors for  display  in  their  windows  or 
on  their  walls.  At  the  same  time, 
the  company  begins  to  use  on  all  its 
correspondence  small  stickers  calling 
attention,  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
forthcoming  advertisement.  For  ex- 
ample, directly  following  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Jul}'  31  advertisement, 
Wyoming  letters  began  to  bear  a 
sticker  with  this  legend;  "Read  the 
service  records  of  veteran  Red  Edge 
railway  scoops  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  Aug.  28."  Incidentally 
— and  really  not  so  very  incidental  _\- 
either,  because  it  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  this  merchandising  of  the  ad- 
vertisements —  the  broadsides,  the 
stickers  and  the  booklet  mentioned 
in  the  advertising  telling  "How  Red 
Edge  Shovels  Became  the  Leaders," 
are  all  red-edged. 

The  story  of  the  Red  Edge  cam- 
paign and  of  the  forces  behind  it 
should  be  of  service  to  all  adver- 
tisers as  demonstrating,  by  a  par- 
ticularly clean-cut  example,  how  na- 
tional advertising 


Fis^iiretlie  cost  of  .v/wiv//;/!.' and 
foraet  the  cost  of  slwzrls 
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may  be  used  ef- 
fectively to  focus 
consumer  atten- 
tion upon  ulti- 
mate cost  instead 
of  on  initial  cost, 
how  it  tnay  be  de- 
jiended  upon  to 
substitute  a  qual- 
ity basis  for  a 
price  basis  where 
such  substitution 
is  an  economic 
necessity. 

Speaking  of  the 
success  of  the 
present  campaign 
after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first 
few  advertise- 

e    reader's    attention  mentS,   Mr.   H.   T. 

te  costs  Potter,    the    vice- 

[iresident  a  n  d 
sales  manager  of  the  W'yoming 
Shovel  Works,  said : 

"Our  advertising  and  the  efficient 
merchandising  of  it  has  added  about 
forty  new  Red  Edge  distributors  to 
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our  list  in  about  two  uKJiuhs.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  revitahzed  the  energies 
of  our  old  distributors  and  enabled 
them  for  the  first  time  to  laj"  down 
with  confidence  to  present  and  pros- 
pective Red  Edge  agents  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  they  may 
obtain  and  hold  Red  Mdge  agencies 
in  their  several  localities.   It  has  been 


of  great  \alue  in  enlarging  the  liori- 
Z'.v.'s  of  our  agents  antl  giving  them 
a  broader  view  of  the  sales  possi- 
bilities of  our  shovels.  They  are  en- 
thusiastic over  it  and  they  are  talk- 
ing to  their  customers  in  terms  of 
carload  lots  instead  of  in  terms  of 
dozens.  We  are  getting  the  trade 
we  went  after." 


The  Employment  Manager 
As  a  Selling  Factor 

How  Your  Personnel  Department  May  Obtain  Better 

Workers   Easier,  and   Increase   Company   Good  Will 

By  E.  P.  BROWN 


RESULTS  other  than  the  mere 
obtaining  of  employees  are  ob- 
tainable for  manufacturers  whose 
personnel  and  employment  execu- 
tives will  give  just  the  average  con- 
sideration and  study  that  common 
sense  would  dictate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  copy  for  help-wanted  ad- 
vertisements. 

It  is  possible  to  bring  in  new 
employees  of  both  sexes  who  are 
glad  in  advance  of  the  opportuni- 
ties set  before  them  and  proud  of 
affiliating  with  \our  company. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  create  a  wholly  negative  and 
unfavorable  impression  by  the 
wording  of  your  help-wanted  ad- 
vertising, not  alone  in  the  minds  of 
those  few  who  might  be  prospects 
for  employment,  but  of  the  whole 
public  reading  your  advertisements. 

The  efficient  way  is  to  sell  the 
job,  your  product  and  your  policy 
to  the  potential  applicant,  and  your 
product  and  policy  to  any  reader 
whose  eyes  may  light  upon  your 
printed  announcement.  This  is  get- 
ting full  value  out  of  the  agate 
lines  employed  in  service  and  in- 
ternal and  external  good  will,  and  a 
poHcy  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  ob- 
tain better  employees  at  less  turn- 
over   cost. 

These  thoughts  first  came  to  me 
when  I  read  a  recent  car  poster 
which  asked  that  men  whose 
"records  can  stand  investigation" 
apply  for  platform  jobs.  Probably 
the  v^^riter  of  this  card  did  not  in- 
tend to  hurt  anyone''s  feelings, 
but  isn't  it  rather  tactless  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  men  who  might 
apply  would  have  records  that  will 
not  bear  investigation? 

THE     CASE     OF     A     TRANSIT     COMPANY 

Why  bring  up  this  aspect  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  first  thing  an 
applicant   is  asked  to  do  is  to   fur- 


nish satisfactory  references?  Eveiy 
job  seeker  knows  that.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  writer  of 
this  advertisement  had  seized  upon 
the  manshortage  of  his  company  as 
a  means  of  bettering  relations  with 
passengers  and  employees.  Assume 
that  the  wording  was  something 
like  this: 

"We  have  the  cars  but  not  enough 
men  to  give  you  the  service  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  If  you  know  any 
high  grade  men  to  whom  platform 
work  might  appeal,  or  if  you  are  de- 
sirous of  entering  such  service  your- 
self, please  get  into  touch  with  us." 
The  foregoing  need  not  be  the 
exact  words,  but  it  is  believed  that 
thev  would  have  the  two-fold  ef- 
fect of  making  the  public  more  pa- 
tient with  shortcomings  and  of  caus- 
ing the  present  employes  to  have  a 
higher  respect  for  their  calling. 

Splendid  examples  of  "help- 
wanted"  advertisements  that  have 
>uch  influence  are  oiifered  by  the 
Bell  telephone  companies.  Also,  in 
the  same  town  where  the  railway 
before  mentioned  is  located,  is  a 
laundry  which  carries  on  its  wagons 
tlie  placarded  statement  of  its  excep- 
tionall}-  attractive  labor  conditions : 
"Girls,    why    not    work    under    the 

pleasant    conditions    of    the    

Laundry?"  The  hours,  minimum 
wage  and  other  general  details  form 
pait  of  the  copy. 

HOW     MUNSINGWEAR     WORKS    IT    OUT 

The  Northwestern  Knitting 
Works,  makers  of  Munsingwear, 
have  been  carrying  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive campaign  mainly  to  secure 
girls  to  work  in  their  'factor\-,  but 
also  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity sell  the  idea  of  "clean,  bright 
factory  and  high  grade  product"  to 
the  public  at  large. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  much  of  this  work 


has  been  done  with  car  cartls  attrac- 
tively designed  and  carefully  writ- 
ten. While  telling  prospective  em- 
ployes about  the  ideal  working  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  their  fac- 
tory the  Munsingwear  people  have 
contrived  to  put  across  the  idea 
that  the  conditions  which  make 
their  plant  a  good  place  to  work, 
also  insure  a  superior  product. 

How  different  such  a  help-wanted 
appeal  is  from  a  bold  statement 
such  as  this :  "We  require  the 
services  of  strong  girls  to  operate 
power  machines."  Such  an  adver- 
tisement conveys  the  idea  of  hard, 
grinding  toil  in  a  noisy,  unattractive 
factory,  and  has  a  forbidding  eft'ect 
alike  on  prospective  workers  and 
possible   users    of   the   product. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  paying  pro- 
position for  any  firm,  employing  a 
considerable  body  of  workers,  to 
prepare  their  help  wanted  announce- 
ments with  their  possible  effect  on 
the  general  public  full\-  as  much  in 
mind  as  their  interest  to  those  seek- 
ing work.  In  other  words,  every 
help-wanted  advertisement  should 
"sell"  the  plant  and  its  product  to 
the  general  public  quite  as  much  as 
the  job  to  prospective  employes. 
The  good  help-wanted  advertise- 
ment is  a  double-barrelled  affair,  hit- 
ting possible  users  of  the  product 
as  well  as  those  seeking  employ- 
ment. For  that  matter,  the  poorly 
conceived  and  carelessl\'  prepared 
help-wanted  appeal  's  double  bar- 
relled, too;  one  barrel  driving  away 
good  will  and  the  other  good  help. 

The  help-wanted  advertisements 
of  any  large  firm  are  fully  im- 
portant enough  to  deserve  the  best 
efforts  of  competent  advertising 
men,  for  they  will  not  sell  jobs  to 
workers,  unless  the\-  sell  the  prod- 
uct to  users.  "Verily,"  as  an  edi- 
torial writer  recently  put  it,  "there 
are  indirect  as  well  as  direct  ways 
of  selling,  through  creating  a  bet- 
ter atmosphere  for  the  product." 


Garret    P.    Hynson,    Warren    Paper 
Advertising  Head,  Dies 

Garret  P.  Hviison,  head  of  the  advcr- 
tisins  department  of  the  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  since  Novcmher, 
1914,  died  at  his  home  in  Slierhorn, 
Mass.,  on  August  27,  following  a  brief 
illness. 

Mr.  Hynson  had  a  well-rounded  ex- 
perience in  the  printing,  advertising  and 
paper  business.  Before  going  with  the 
Warren  organization  he  had  been  owner 
of  the  Hynson  Press  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  wa's  w^ith  the  Forbes  Lithograph 
Manufacturing  Company  for  several 
years,  and  then  with  the  Strathmore 
Paper  Company  of  Mittineague,  Mass. 
He  was   forty-nine  years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two 
sons. 


September   iS,  iq20 
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How  Continous  Advertising  Keeps  Business  Firm 


Consistent    Policy,    Not    Spasmodic    Efforts, 
Makes  for  Year-Around  Stability  and  Pro- 
tects Against  the  Worries  of  "Dull  Times" 
By  CHARLES  L.  BENJAMIN 


;ident   of  the   Benja 


Advertising  Agency,    Chicago,  111. 


THE  effect  of  advertising  may 
he  likened  to  the  growth  of  a 
alant.  Before  the  leaves  appear 
:here  must  be  a  root  growth — ^that  is 
:o  say,  before  _\ou  get,  any  inquiries 
3r  orders  there  must  be  created  a 
favorable  opinion  of  your  product 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  people 
ivhii  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing some  other  product  to  give 
yours  a  trial. 

Advertising,  by  creating  this  fav- 
orable opinion,  nourishes  the  busi- 
ness plant  at  the  root,  and  leaves 
(inquiries)  and  fruit  (orders)  are 
the  result  of  this  root  growth. 

The  inquiries  and  orders  you  re- 
ceive today  are  the  result  of  past, 
not  present,  advertising.  You  can't 
head  off  inquiries  and  orders  by 
discontinuing  your  advertising  now. 
Discontinuing  your  advertising  will 
have  no  immediate  effect  on  inquir- 
ies or  orders,  but  it  will  check  the 
a^rowth  of  the  favorable  opinion  of 
your  product  which  your  advertis- 
ing is  creating  and  the  result  of 
this  will  be  fewer  inquiries  and 
Drders  six  months  or  a  year  hence 
ivhen  you  may  be  in  good  shape 
to  handle  them. 

iriSTAKK   TO   DISCONTINUE 

The  reason  why  manufacturers 
discontinue  their  advertising  when 
the  factory  is  oversold  is  due  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  function  of 
advertising.  If  every  possible  pur- 
chaser of  the  factory's  product  re- 
sponded with  an  order  immediately 
after  reading  the  advertisement  then 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  dis- 
continuing the  advertising  when  no 
more  orders  could  be  filled.  But 
advertising  does  not  produce  any 
such   instantaneous   effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effects 
produced  by  advertising  are  of  slow 
a^rowth  and  the  orders  which  the 
factory  receixes  today  may  be 
traced,  if  it  is  possible  to  trace  them 
at  all,  to  the  cumulative  eff'ect  of 
advertising  which  may  have  been 
continued  for  several  years  before 
the  man  who  sends  in  his  first  order 
today  was  brought  to  the  buying 
point. 

A\"e  may  com|)are  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  a<lvertising  to  the  germi- 
nation of  a  seed  planted  in  the 
ground,      \\hen    the    first    tiny   pair 


Advertising  and  Life 

yOL'R  advertising  is  the  most  iiii- 
piirtant  advert is-iny  in  the  ivortd — 
lo  you.  And  if  yon  do  not  under- 
stand it — the  hotvs  and  whys  and  where- 
fores of  it — you  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion   to   garner   its  full   benefits. 

IVc  get  so  full  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm over  adz'ertising  campaigns 
sometimes  that  ive  think  it  is  the  present 
eampaign,  "biggest  and  best  we  ever 
undertook,"  that  is  building  our  busi- 
ly ess. 

The  'writer  of  this  article  sees  the 
t^ropusiticn  in  another  tight.  It  will 
sen'e  some  national  advertisers,  who 
may  be  considering  reducing  or  sus- 
pending their  advertising,  to  make  the 
I  ight  decision  in  that  regard. — THE 
EDITOR. 


of  leaves  push  their  way  into  sight 
through  the  soil  we  know  that  while 
this  is  the  first  visible  indication 
we  have  of  growth,  nevertheless, 
long  before  the  leaves  appeared  the 
roots  had  grown  downward,  and  if 
we  pull  up  the  tiny  plant  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  visible  portion  of  the 
plant  (the  leaves)  constitute  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
plant. 

In  the  same  way  the  orders  re- 
ceived today  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
advertising.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  the  spread  of  the  roots  and  yet, 
long  before  the  leaves  appeared,  the 
roots  were  developed.  So,  long  be- 
fore the  order  appears,  the  adver- 
tising has  been  putting  the  readers 
of  your  announcements  into  that 
favorable  attitude  toward  your 
product  that  will  eventually  result 
in  orders. 

When  you  are  tempted  to  discon- 
tinue your  advertising  because  the 
factory  is  oversold  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  stopping  the  root 
growth  and  killing  next  year's  crop 
of  orders  because  you  are  unable 
to  handle  more  orders  at  the  present 
time. 

LOOKING    TO    FUTURE    STABILITY 

The  moment  you  get  clearly  in 
your  mind  this  conception  of  the 
function  of  advertising,  you  will 
then  realize  that  stopping  your  ad- 
vertising now  will  not  result  in  an 
immediate  let-up  in  orders,  but  will 
result    in    diminishing    the    inquiries 


and  oriler>  y(ni  receive,  not  today, 
but  six  months  or  a  year  hence. 
In  other  words,  the  inquiries  and 
orders  you  receive  today  are  the 
result  of  advertising  done  in  the 
past,  and,  the  only  way  to  check 
these  orders  would  have  been  to 
discontinue  your  advertising  six 
months   or   a  year  ago. 

Take  yourself  as  typical  of  the 
average  man  and  consider  how  very 
slowly  your  own  opinions  change. 
If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  a  certain  article — let  us  say 
a  certain  make  of  hat — you  will 
continue  to  buy  that  hat  as  long 
as  it  gives  satisfaction  unless  the 
continued  advertising  of  some  other 
hat  induces  you  to  make  a  change, 
but  no  single  advertisement  will 
overcome  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses you  toward  the  hat  you  are 
accustomed  to. 

There  is  a  law  of  physics  which 
says  that  a  body  at  rest  will  tend 
to  remain  at  rest  and  a  body  in 
motion  will  tend  to  remain  in  mo- 
tion, and  we  find  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  world  of  mind  as  in 
the  world  of  matter.  A  mind  at 
rest,  that  is  too  satisfied  regarding 
opinions  already  formed,  will  re- 
main in  that  state  until  some  force, 
which  may  be  the  force  of  advertis- 
ing, produces  a  change. 

Everj'one  knows  that  it  is  easier 
to  hold  a  new  customer  than  to  get 
one,  which  simply  means  that  the 
greatest  effort  is  required  to  change 
opinions  which  have  already  been 
formed.  After  you  have  changed 
a  man's  opinion  regarding  a  product 
he  has  been  buying  and  got  him  to 
buy  your  product  it  is  just  as  hard 
for  your  competitor  to  change  his 
mind  again  as  it  was  for  you  to 
change  it  in  the  first  place. 

And  when  you  consider  how  very 
slowly  public  opinion  changes,  when 
you  think  of  the  many,  many  years 
that  were  required  to  change  public 
opinion  in  this  country  regarding 
slavery ;  of  the  many,  many  years 
that  were  required  to  change  public 
opinion  in  this  country  regarding 
woman  suft'rage  and  prohibition, 
you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  long-continued  effort  necessary 
to  induce  a  man  who  has  been  in 
the  habit   of  buying  one  product  to 
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buv  a  similar  product  of  a  different      lating     root     growth.       Discontinue 

.our  advertising  today  and  you  will 
not  diminish  to  any  perceptible  ex- 


make. 

Keep  in  mind  the  analog}'  between 
advertising  and  plant  growth.  Long 
before  the  leaves  appear,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  roots  to  grow,  and  the 
advertising  you   do  today   is   stimu- 


tent  the  number  of  orders  you  re- 
ceive at  the  present  time,  but  >iju 
will  diminish  the  number  of  order- 
\ou   recei\e   in  the   future. 


Winning  Quick  Success 
for  A  Home  Comfort 

The  Energetic  Methods  by  Which  the 
Sahlin  Manufacturing  Company  Built  Last- 
in<>    Demand    for    Its   Furnace    Regulators 

By  G.  R.  CULLEN 


IT  might  have  been  a  vacuum 
sweeper,  a  playerpiano  or  a  self- 
adjustable  burglar  alarm,  but  it 
wasn't.  Instead  of  these  it  was  a 
simple  device  for  controlling  the 
activities  of  home  heating  plants, 
manufactured  by  the  Sahlin  Manu- 
facturing Comi)any,  of  the  furni- 
ture City. 

When  the  promise  of  a  successful 
product  in  the  form  of  the  "Little 
Draft  -  Man  Furnace  Regulator" 
came,  the  Sahlin  Company  com- 
menced at  once  to  inquire  into  mar- 
keting facts.  This  case  well  illus- 
trates the  Napoleonic  snap  with 
which  any  sales  department  should 
act  once  it  has  been  given  a  well- 
tested  something  to  sell. 

COSTS    AND    MARKETS    SURVEYED 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  cheapest  electrical  or  thermos- 
tatic heat  control  that  was  satisfac- 
tory was  retailing  at  about  $50.  In- 
vestigation also  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  w-as  not  on  the  market  a 
good  mechanical  heat  controlling  de- 
vice, so  we  thought  that  there  was  a 
natural  market  for  our  "Little  Draft- 
Man  Furnace  Regulator." 

We  knew  from  tests  and  ti-jouts 
that  the  "Little  Draft-Man"  was 
mechanically  correct,  that  it  would 
stand  up  under  months  of  hard  ser- 
vice, and  that  people  inteniewed 
thought  that  such  a  device  would  be 
of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  them. 

Dealers  called  upon  felt  the  same 
way  about  the  "Little  Draft-Man" 
and  that  such  a  device  had  a  place 
already  made  for  it.  It  was  simply 
a  question  of  getting  the  matter  be- 
fore the  public  and  telling  them  about 
our  product. 

Jobbers  were  also  interviewed,  and 
had  the  same  story  to  tell.  So,  with 
this  in  mind,  and  feeling  sure  that  the 
market  w-as  there,  and  knowing  that 


the  device  was  right,  our  first 
thought  was  to  go  out  and  obtain  a 
distribution. 

THE    NATIO.NAL    ADVERTlSl  .NG    AIM'EAL 

In  deciding  upon  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  we  felt  that  this  publi- 
cation was  the  logical  medium  for  us 
to  use.  So  an  advertising  campaign 
consisting  "t  five  one-hall  page.- 
in  that  medium,  as  far  as  national 
publicity  is  concerned,  was  outlined. 

The  I'le.xt  thing  was  to  get  our  mes- 
sage in  behalf  of  the  "Little  Draft- 
Man"  before  the  people  in  the  right 
wav,  and  copy  making  an  appeal  to 
the' home  owner  and  telling  the  home 
owner  that  the  "Little  Draft-Man" 
helped  the  furnace  do  its  work,  that 
it  enabled  one  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  warm  house,  was  prepared. 
Copv  illustrations  were  drawn  up, 
text'  prepared,  and  these  advertise- 
ments were  made  ready. 

GETTING  DEALERS  TO  ACT 

The  next  question  was  what  we 
would  give  the  dealer  to  enable  him 
better  to  sell  heat  regulating  device. 
We  felt  that  advertisments  in  his  lo- 
cal papers  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  this  national  advertising. 
We  devised  attractive  window  trims 
and  folders  w-ith  his  imprint  upon 
them  for  his  distribution.  These 
were  prepared  and  gotten  out  in  at- 
tractive form.  Then  the  question  of 
properly  getting  this  before  the  man- 
ufacturer of  furnace  and  standard 
equipment  came  up.  We  decided  to 
devote  a  half -page  advertisement  m 
the  same  publication  to  getting  the 
good  will  of  furnace  manufacturers 
and,  incidentally  advising  the  public 
that  certain  furnace  manufacturers 
w^ere  using  the  "Little  Draft-Man" 
as  standard  equipment. 

Salesmen  were  employed  and  \vere 
provided  with  a  portfolio  containing 


the  entire  campaign,  with  instruc- 
tions to  call  upon  turnace  manufac- 
turers, furnace  jobbers  and  so  on, 
each  salesman  having  been  given  his 
territory  and  advised  to  not  only  call 
upon  the  jobber  and  sell  him  but,  if 
p(jssible,  to  get  an  audience  with  the 
jobbers'  traveling  men,  and  thor- 
oughly sell  them  on  the  proposition. 

BLANKETING  THE  FIELD 

A  large,  attractive  circular  was  al- 
so gotten  out,  outlining  this  cam- 
paign; and  this  circular,  entitled 
"This  Man  Will  Be  Looking  for 
You,"  was  mailed  to  something  like 
forty  thousand  furnace  manufactur- 
ers,' hardware  jobbers  and  retail 
dealers. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  have 
been  astonishing.  With  no  market 
at  all  for  the  Little  Draft-Man  Fur- 
nace Regulator,  in  three  months' 
time  we  created  a  market.  Today, 
the  device  is  w'ell  and  favorably 
known;  several  manufacturers  are 
selling  it  as  standard  equipment  up- 
on their  furnaces;  many  jobbers 
have  been  given  restricted  territory'; 
and  we  have  bona  fide  orders  for 
many  thousands  of  the  "Little  Draft- 
Alan"  furnace  regulators.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  sales  will 
keep  up,  for  we  have  so  devised  the 
merchandising  of  our  advertising  and 
selling  campaign  that  success  is  as- 
sured. 


Uavmond    Welch    Becomes    Promotion 
Manager  for  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 

Ravmond  \\  lIcIi,  SL-crt-lary  and  man- 
aging director  o£  Printers'  Ini:  Moiitlity, 
from  which  magazine  he  resigned  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  been  appointed  sales  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  Crowell  Pub- 
ii-hing  Company.  Mr.  Welch  joined  that 
splendid  publication.  Printers'  Ink,  six 
years  ago.  After  winning  a  commission 
at  the  first  Plattsburgh  camp,  Mr.  Welch 
went  overseas  in  .August,  19x7-  He  was 
i;assLd  while  in  action  in  Somme  wnlh  a 
division  cf  British  Guards,  and  upon  his 
leinrn  to  the  United  States  in  1919.  he 
was  commissioned  a  captain   of   infantry. 


Haynes  Heads  Douglas  Motors  Sales 

E.  C.  Havncs  has  been  made  sales 
manager  of  the  Douglas  Motors  Com- 
pany," Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  has  also 
beeii  given  the  title  of  assistant  to 
president.  The  firm  has  cancelled  its 
contracts  with  the  two  advertising  agen- 
cies who  have  been  placing  the  account, 
and  for  the  present  advertising  is  being 
placed    direct. 

Dry   Goods   Account   With   Federal 
Agency 

M.  E.  Smith  &  Company,  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  merchants,  Omaha, 
Xel).,  is  planning  a  national  advertising 
campaign  to  be  placed  through  the  Fed- 
eral Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 
The  Darlow  Agency  of  Omaha,  how- 
ever, will  continue  to  place  a  portion  of 
the  advertising. 


SeI'TF.MBER     tS,     I02O 
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The 

Print  Paper  Situation 


To  Newspaper  Publishers : 

IManufacturers  have  given  notice  of  a  reduction 
in  supply  to  customers  for  1921  exceeding  200,000  tons. 

Foreign  print  paper  is  quoted  at  from  9  to  10  cents 
along-side  dock,  New  York,  C.  I.  F. 

Domestic  and  Canadian  spot  paper  is  quoted  from 
10  to  121/2  cents  F.  0.  B.  mill. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  try  to  make  8  cents  a  pound  the 
minimum  price  for  1921. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  stumpage. 

There  is  and  will  be  an  artificial  shortage  of 
mechanical  equipment  to  make  paper. 

Present  prices  are  absolutely  unjustified. 

I  am  going  forward  with  new  mill  construction 
plans  as  providing  the  only  way  out. 

I  have  now  on  hand  and  am  assured  ten  year  con- 
t]"acts  for  upwards  of  200  tons  a  day. 

Publishers  who  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  hour 
will  do  well  to  send  along  their  contracts  and  thus 
secure  independence  a  few  months  hence. 

I  am  working  entirely  independent  of  associations 
or  corporations  for  the  well  being  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

I  will  protect  all  signers  from  exposure  to  any  pos- 
sible reprisal  by  keeping  identities  absolutely  con- 
fidential. 

JASON  ROGERS, 


New  York,  Sept.  15,  1920. 


Publisher,  Nciv   York   Globe 
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The  Advertising  Value  of  Paper  Packages 

Nearly  Every  Line  of  Merchandise  Now  Has  Found 
It    Beneficial    to   Adopt    Some    Form   of    Container 

By  J.  B.  LAWRASON 


Of   the  Lawr 


i-Doughty   l"o.,   Toronto,    On 


IX  using  the  words  "Paper  I'ack- 
age,"  1  mean  all  the  receptacles 
that  are  made  from  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  goods.  To  deal 
with  paper  packages  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  one  will  need  to  make 
a  short  historical  review  of  adver- 
tising as  a  whole,  for  the  two  are 
so  linked  together,  it  is  hard  to  deal 
with  one  without  at  least  touching 
the  other. 

Back  in  early  days  when  trade 
was  in  its  primitive  stages,  and 
there  were  few  articles  to  be  sold, 
men  lived  in  caves,  their  wants  and 
needs  were  few,  and  were  generally 
got  by  hunting  but,  as  tribe  inter- 
mingled with  tribe,  and  trade  grew, 
then  there  started  a  crude  s)-stem 
of  exchange.  Gradually  this  expand- 
ed, as  certain  tribes  would  have 
articles  to  barter,  and  there  the  first 
system  of  advertising  must  have 
started. 

One  tribe  would  tell  the  other  of 
the  goods  it  had  to  exchange, 
and  through  this  beginning,  we  have 
from  the  very  earliest  of  civilization 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  adver- 
tising, and  may  trace  it  down  to 
those  two  outstanding  nations  that 
advertised,  and  did  it  well,  Greece 
and  Rome.  Their  laws,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  national  doings,  have 
been  impressed  upon  minds  through 
the  written  word  and  picture. 

Has  there  been  anything  more 
widely  known  or  more  lasting  even 
in  modern  times?  The  municipal 
crier,  a  very  important  person,  was 
used  in  the  early  days,  to  let  people 
know  what  was  going  one,  the  old- 
time  market  had  its  place,  which 
links  the  past  up  with  the  adver- 
tising of  today. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PROGRESS 

Another  outstanding  fact  in  the 
world,  was  the  discovei"y  and  appli- 
cation of  steam.  Before  this,  were 
davs  of  small  tradesmen — cobblers, 
blacksmiths,  the  spinning  wheel,  etc., 
whose  wares  were  generally  sold  by 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the 
good  word  of  their  friends,  being 
passed  from  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
but  this  all  changed  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam.  Steam  power, 
instead  of  man  power,  introduced 
the    making    of    many    articles    and 

♦Portion  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lawrason 
before    the    Toronto,    Ont.,    Carton    Club. 


bringing  together  of  many  workmen 
under  one  roof,  and  from  this  has 
gradually  grown  the  great  system 
of  modern  commerce.  With  this 
factory  growth,  new  s\stems  of  dis- 
tribution were  needed;  first,  travel- 
ers were  sent  out  with  a  certain 
amount  of  limited  advertising,  large- 
ly local,  and  then  we  find  advertis- 
ing campaigns  undertaken;  until  to- 
day, we  have  the  growth  of  business 
with  its  combinations,  and  find,  side 
by  side  with  this  tremendous  growth, 
plans  and  schemes  of  national  and 
international  propaganda  being  used. 
The  package  has  had  its  place 
from  the  very  beginning  wherever 
there  were  goods  to  be  packed  and 
shipped.  It  had  its  use,  whether 
made  from  wood,  grass,  paper  or 
iron.  These  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  great  number  of  packages  that 
are  used  today.  With  all  this 
growth,  there  have  been  certain 
fundamental  principles  at  work,  that 
have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
brought  a  new  industry  into  being; 
first  the  desire  to  improve  the  man- 
ufactured product,  second  the  im- 
provement of  its  appearance,  or 
I  mi^ht  put  it  another  way,  the 
desire  to  dress  a  large  part  of  the 
goods  of  the  world  in  an  attractive 
manner.  With  this  as  a  background, 
we  can  appreciate  all  the  more  the 
value  of  the  package,  not  only  as  a 
piece  of  commerce,  but  as  part  of 
the  great  system  of  advertising, 
along   with   its   selling  power. 

THE   SCOPE    OF    THE    PACKAGE 

It  is  a  very  practical  proposition, 
and  you  and  1  as  manufacturers, 
are  keenly  interested  in  its  possi- 
bilities. 

In  nearly  e\ei"y  line  of  business, 
new  sources  of  application  of  the 
package,  are  being  opened  up.  One 
needs  to  but  look  around  and  see 
the  many  ways  which  package  is 
being  used,  and  to  my  mind,  it  is 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment. It  has  grown  and  expanded 
since  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  only  a  few  articles  were  put 
up  this  way,  till  we  find  now  that 
almost  every  kind  of  marketable 
goods  is  being  put  up  in  packages. 
We  find  that  in  this  country,  there 
has    grown    an    industry    which    has 


become  very  important  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  his  product. 

Need  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  paper  boxes,  their 
sanitary  qualities,  their  convenience, 
their  individuality,  eliminating 
chance  of  substitute,  guaranteeing 
the  makers'  goods,  increasing  its 
selling  power  and  ease  of  handling? 
In  fact,  they  put  well-dressed  gootls 
as  well  as  well-dressed  salesmen  on 
the  selling  end  of  the  manufactured 
product  and,  skillfully  handled,  these 
mean  increased  sales  and  larger 
turnover  for  the  bu_\er. 

SEELING    POWER 

The  distinctive  paper  bo.x  will 
give  life  and  expression  to  what 
might  be,  otherwise,  one  of  many 
articles  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  bulk 
goods.  To  make  myself  clear,  let 
me  tell  the  experience  of  one  of  our 
customers  who  told  me  he  bad  been 
selling  his  goods  in  packages  for  a 
long  tmie,  and  through  the  increased 
cost  of  cartons,  thought  he  would 
try  ar:d  sell  them  again  in  bulk, 
which  he  did,  but  his  experience  was 
that  his  sales  fell  off  nearly  50  per 
cent  in  six  months.  He  is  now  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  packages 
pa.\-. 

When  placing  on  the  market  a 
package,  many  details  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  art,  design,  size, 
shape,  strength,  color,  simplicity, 
and  to  whom  it  is  going  to  appeal — 
men  or  women.  To  look  at  pack- 
ages from  their  wide  application, 
makes  them  something  more  than 
so  much  cardboard,  to  try  and  in- 
corporate into  them  the  possibili- 
ties of  design,  advertising  and  sell- 
ing powers,  makes  an  unlimited  field 
for  development. 

Probably  this  in  one  side  to  which 
we  have  given  very  little  thought, 
— but  if  we  stop  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  see  here  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  public  the 
merits  of  the  goods  that  are  en- 
closed, in  a  few  sentences  to  tell  the 
prospective  buyer  the  story  of  the 
enclosed  product,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
can  be  tlone  in  a  short,  concise  way, 
that  the  buyer  can  read  at  a  glance, 
and  will  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

This  is  one  point  that  has  been 
given  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
during   the   recent   past.      I   think   it 
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American 

Radiator  Company 

and  Collier's 

The  American  Radiator 
Company  has  used  more 
space  in  Collier's  than  in  any 
other    general    publication. 

The  new  product  of  the  American 
Radiator  Company,  the  New  Ideal 
Type  "A"  Heat  Machine  announced 
in  Collier's  for  September  18, frees 
new  livable  space  in  the  modern 
home.  It  is  an  important  innovation. 


Read    Collier's 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  has  to  be  considered,  and 
the  ven-  best  thought  of  this  or- 
ganization should  be  given  to  its 
working  out.  We  find  that  the 
paper  box  will  become  more  useful, 
and  will  become  a  better  pa\ing 
proposition  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  through  eliminating  what  ma\' 
be  a  good  deal  of  duplication  an-1 
waste.  Another  thought  comes  to 
my  mind:  if  ever  the  time  comes 
when  the  present  rush  of  business 
eases  oiif,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  all-around  advantages  of  the 
package  to  the  prospective  cu^ll)lller 
to  create  new  business. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Toronto  Carton  Club  to  keep  in 
mind  ^onle  way  of  keeping  the  in- 
dustry before  the  public,  in  an  ef- 
fective and  practical  way,  1).\  ex- 
hibits of  finished  products,  actual 
operations  of  the  goods  being  manu- 
factured, which  would  have  a  fasci- 
nating and  educative  value  for  the 
public. 

Allow  me  to  ask  again:  is  there 
any  indu>try  that  has  greater  possi- 
bilities of  future  expansion,  that  has 
more  power  to  draw  upon  the  very 
best  there  is  in  us,  and  by  its  con- 
tinued development  and  expansion 
to  be  of  real  service  to  the  world 
of  business,  and  by  keeping  the 
higher  ideals  ever  before  our  minds, 
to  contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
betterment  of  the  human  race.-" 


Starts  Agency  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Capt.  X.  C.  Remsen.  who  has  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C, 
Daily  Xca'S  since  his  return  from  France, 
has  resigned  and  will  open  an  advertis- 
ing agency  in  Greenville,  to  be  known  as 
the  Remsen  Advertising  Agency. 


Walter  F.   Zimmer  Co.  Changes  Name 

The  advertising  agency  known  as  the 
Walter  F.  Zimmer  Company,  Detroit,  on 
September  i,  changed  its  name  to  Zirn- 
mer-Thien,  Inc.  Walter  F.  Zimmer  is 
president  and  treasurer,  Roliert  R.  Thien 
is  vice-president  and  KcnuLtli  H.  ilac- 
Queen,   secretary. 

Besides  the  former  accounts  of  the 
Walter  F.  Zimmer  Company,  the  new; 
lirm  is  now  handling  the  advertising  of 
L.  .\.  Young  Industries,  Detroit;  Crosby 
Products  Company,  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; 
Hayes  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  and  C.  A.  S. 
Engineering  Co.,   also   of  Detroit. 

United  Cigar  Sales  Increase  30  Percent 

Sales  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 
of  -\merica  in  .-\ugust  were  $6,508,036, 
an  increase  of  $1,410,655,  or  27  per  cent 
over  August  last  year.  Sales  for  the 
eight  months  were  $49,762,374,  an  in- 
crease   of   $ii,6fi8,229,    or   30   per    cent. 

German  Publisher  Dies 

Rudolph  Mosse,  well  known  as  a  pub- 
lisher, died  at  Berlin,  Germany,  late 
last  week.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Berliner  Tagchlatt,  the  Berliner  I'olks- 
ZcitwHj  and   the   Morgcn   /.eitnng. 

Hartford  Parts  Sales  $851,585 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920, 
net  sales  of  the  Hartford  Automotive 
Parts  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  were  $851,- 
585,  an  increase  of  $257407  over  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  I9I9- 

Loft   Candy    Sales    Up 

Loft,  Inc.,  reports  sales  for  three 
months  ended  June  30  last  of  $1,724,323 
compared  with  $1,286,765  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of   1919. 

New    Alumni    Magazine 

The  New  York  Universily  Alumnus, 
the  first  regular  monthly  alumni  maga- 
zine of  Xe\v  York  University,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  October.  The  first  is- 
sue will  contain  sixty-four  pages  and 
will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bene- 
dict. Bernard  Lichtenberg,  secretary  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  will  be 
liusiness   manager. 


Cigarette  Exports   Gain 

Exports  of  cigarettes  in  June  were  l,- 
718,026,000,  a  gain  of  93  per  cent  over 
June,  1919.  For  the  twelve  months 
ended  with  June,  cigarette  exports 
amounted  to  I7>547.37i>ooo,  28  per  cent 
above  preceding  twelve  months  and  92 
per  cent  above  two  years  ago.  Cigar 
and  cheroot  exports  in  June  were  40.- 
325,odo,  a  decrease  of  47  per  cent  from 
June,    1919. 


Mrs.  Oakley   With   Pennsylvania   Hotel 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Oakley,  New  York,  is 
now  assistant  to  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  Mrs.  Oakley 
is  identified  with  the  Women's  Advertis- 
ing League. 
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French  Language  Publishers 
Meet 

Merchandising  service  and  cooperation 
with  the  national  advertisers  were  among 
the  chief  topics  of  discussion  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Associated  French 
Language  Newspapers  of  New  England 
licld  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  August  30  and  ii.  Will- 
iam M.  Hewitt,  of  the  William  M.  Hc- 
w^itt  Company  of  New  York,  national 
advertising  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation, attended  the  convention  and  ad- 
drcsed  the  delegates. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  banquet 
given  by  L' hide  pendant  of  Fall  River, 
the  publication  of  Jean  B.  Paradis,  pres- 
ident of  the  association  and  host  to  the 
convention,  at  Riverside  Inn,  Portsmouth, 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  Mayor 
Tames  H.  Kay  of  Fall  River  welcomed 
"the  delegates  to  his  city. 

The  annual  election  resulted  m  the 
reelection  of  all  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Officers  and  directors  are:  Jean 
B.  Paradis,  of  L'Indefendant,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  president;  Phillippe  Boucher,  La 
Tribune,  Woonsockct,  R.  I.,  vice  presi- 
dent; Ernest  A.  Bournival,  L'Avenir 
Xalional,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  (with  the  foregoing  ol- 
hcers)  T.  ■^.  Desaulniers,  L'Indefendant, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  J.  E.  Bernicr, 
L'Arenir  Xational,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
directors.  -All  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated French  Language  Newspapers  of 
New  England  are  also  members  of  the 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  such  mem- 
bership being  made  compulson-  by  the 
association  constitution. 

Claude  Miller  Joins  Hoyt's  Service 

Claude  H.  Miller,  formerly  special 
writer  for  Doubledav  Page  &  Co.,  "u 
Countrv  Life  and  World's  Work  and, 
more  recentlv  editor-in-chief  for  Thomas 
A.  Edison  in  charge  of  Edison  house 
organs  and  publicity,  has  joined  the  staft 
of  Hovt's  Service,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  as  a  member  of  the  copy  de- 
partment. 


Callahan  and  Kingston  Join  W.  W. 
Sharpe  &   Co. 

George  J.  Callahan  and  Frank  W. 
Kingston,  both  formerly  identified  with 
the  New  York  Herald  and  New  York 
Tribune,  on  September  27,  will  join  the 
executive  staff  of  W.  W.  Sharpe  &  Co., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

Indianapolis  Club  Appoints  Manager 

The  Indianapolis  Advertising  Club  has 
appointed  Edward  W.  Hunter,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Indiana 
Dailv  Times.  Indianapolis,  its  business 
manager.  The  club  is  planning  to  have 
advertising  displavs  each  week,  an  ad- 
vertising school  and  -  to  send  speakers 
out  to  organize  clubs  in  other  cities. 


Colver    Quits   Trade    Commission 

W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  notified  President  Wil- 
son that  he  does  not  wish  his  name 
considered  for  reappointment  to  the  com- 
mission at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
September  25.  In  his  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Colver  said  he  desired  to  engage 
in  private  business. 


Nation's  Drink  Bill   $2,000,000,000 

The  Nation's  drink  bill  foots  up  a  cost 
of  ■$!,=; 78,690,000  for  alcoholic  stimulants, 
as  the  annual  average  for  three  years. 
The  total  drink  bill  for  all  beverages  in 
1919  was  $2,108,270,583,  against  $1,745." 
283,141  in  1918  and  $1,985,031,552  m 
1917.  The  trend  of  the  National  habit, 
says  the  American  Grocer,  continues 
toward  a  more  liberal  use  of  mild  stimu- 
lants, greatly  enlarged  use  of  mineral 
waters  and  so-called  soft  drinks. 


American   Tobacco   Sales    Doubled 

.Apparently  the  dissolution  nine  years 
ago  of  the  'Toliacco  "Trust"  acted  as  a 
tonic  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
says  the  Business  Digest  and  Investmeni 
Weekh.  for  its  business  has  shown  a  tre- 
mendous growth  since  then.  In  1912  sales 
were  $67,050,257;  in  1919  they  were  $146,- 
0233,730,  an  increase  of  over  114  per  cent," 
and  this  year  they  will  probably  be  over 
$150,000,000. 

Made   Tillotson    Sales    Engineer 

C  W.  McKinlev,  lately  identified  \\A\\ 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  engineer  of  the  TiUolson 
Manufacturing  Co.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dunn    Lectures   on   Salesmanship 

A  course  in  bond  salesmanship  will  be 
given  in  the  W'all  Street  division  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
beginning  the  first  week  in  October,  by 
Arlhur  Dunn,  author  of  "Scientific  Selling 
and  .Advertising,"  and  "The  New  World.  ' 


Pease  &  Elliman  Account  With   World 
Wide  Agency 

The  advertising  account  of  Pease  & 
Elliman,  New  York  real  estate  concern, 
has  been  secured  by  the  World  Wide  -Ad- 
vertising Corporation,  New  York.  News- 
papers and  magazines  will  be  used. 
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Farmers  Want  More  Illustrations 

Should  Be  Full  of  Real  Life,  Too,  Such  As  the 
Camera  Alone  Can  Produce,  Says  This  Observer 

By  A  FARM  PAPER  CRITIC 


NOTHING,  not  even  an  affida- 
vit," observed  my  friend.  Will 
Ladner,  "will  sell  a  fish  story  so 
quickly  as  a  picture  of  the  fish.  The 
feeling  is  that  pictures  are  real  life 
things,  exact,  truthful  and  the  feel- 
ing is  unixersal. 

"That  is  why,  in  n:y  opinion,  pic- 
tures should  be  used  more  in  adver- 
tisements, especially  in  farm  paper 
advertisements.  Many  times  I  have 
found  a  cop}-writer  will  fling  lan- 
guage right  and  left,  striving  for  an 
effect  he  doesn't  get,  when  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  good,  newsy  picture,  a 
few  lines  suggested  by  it,  and  the 
address  of  the  finn.  Words  can't 
take  the  place  of  a  picture.  The  right 
sort  of  a  ]HCture,  in  addition  to  catch- 
ing attention,  acts  naturally  as  a  topic 
for  the  word  matter,  guaranteeing 
specific,  interesting  copy,  and  leading 
the  reader,  caught  b\-  the  picture,  nat- 
urally on. 

"If  a  (ioliath  tractor  should  arrive 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  start  plow- 
ing in  neighbor  Jones'  field,  every 
farmer  hereabouts  who  heard  of  it, 
and  who  could,  without  a  bit  of  ad- 
vertising or  persuasion,  would  rush 
to  the  Jones  field  to  see  the  tractor 
operate.  Xo  farmer  would  require 
urging.  And  having  watched  the 
tractor  do  its  stunts,  nobody  would 
feel  he  had  been  swindled  out  of  his 
time. 

MULTIPLYING  SPACE  VALUE 

"A  picture — good,  of  course,  and 
selected  wath  some  skill — occupies 
the  same  unique  position  in  a  farm 
paper  advertisement  that  a  Goliath 
tractor,  demonstrating,  would  in 
Jones'  field.  We  haven't  the  feeling 
about  it  that  we  are  giving  time  to 
a  manufacturer  trj'ing  to  sell  us 
something.  Instead,  we  are  seeing 
real  life  stuff — mighty  appealing, 
with  the  inimitable  tang  of  actuality 
in  it. 

"Then  there  is  another  side  to  the 
matter.  I  think  we  all  should  realize 
that  the  size  of  an  advertisement  is 
not  necessarily  measured  by  inches. 
A  news  story  isn't.  The  advertise- 
ment is  as  big,  judged  by  power,  as 
the  advertiser  makes  it,  regardless  of 
the  space  occupied.  .'Xnd  pictures 
have  a  wonderful  way  of  multiplying 
space  value,  not  merely  because  they 
tell  a  great  deal  in  little  space,  but 
because  they  make  the  advertisement 
stand  out  from  others. 


"Can  advertisers  serve  up  too 
many  photographs  to  farmers?  I 
doubt  it,  so  long  as  they  use  some 
skill  in  selection.  The  growth  of 
the  moving  pictures  I  think,  is  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  appetite 
of  the  general  public  for  pictures. 

"If  I  have  been  talking  facts,  and 
I  suggest  that  all  my  points  can  be 
verified,  then  we  might  logically  ex- 
pect general  use  of  pictures  in  farm 
paper  advertising  columns.  We 
would  expect  them  to  be  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  But  they 
aren't  the  rule.  Sketches  rather  than 
real  pictures  are  the  rule  —  and 
sketches  at  best  focus  an  advertise- 
ment at  a  distance  from  real  life. 
Come,  let's  look  at  this  week's  farm 
papers,  and  see  what  we  find  along 
this  line." 

So  we  tackled  Will's  current  re- 
ceipts of  farm  papers.  We  searched 
long  and  hard,  through  Eastern  pa- 
pers. Pacific  Coast  papers,  Middle 
\\'est  papers,  Canadian  papers. 

As  Will  had  intimated,  w'e  found 
these  periodicals  flooded  with  adver- 


Farms  and  Incomes 

"The  average  income  of 
the  farm  families  is  $3,434 
while  the  average  income 
of  all  families  in  the 
United  States  is  $1,494," 
says  an  advertisement  of 
the  farm  market.  These 
ligures  look  a  little  doubt- 
ful as,  at  that  rate,  except 
for  the  farmers  and  the 
millionaires,  nobody  has 
any  income.  Presumably 
the  rendering  should  be 
$1,494  for  each  non-agri- 
cultural family  in  the 
I'nited  States.  Notwith- 
standing any  error  in  stat- 
ing it,  however,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  rural  buy- 
ing power  in  America  are 
almost  inconceivable,  and 
advertisers  are  more  than 
ever  learning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 


tisement  sketches,  machine  -  like 
things  done  to  a  formula,  dead 
sketches  for  the  most  part. 

WHEN    THE   PHOTOGRAPH    IS   IM- 
PRACTICAL 

As  attention-getters,  these  sketch- 
ed pictures  of  tractors,  silos,  haying 
machinery,  incubators,  peopled  by 
masculine  dummies,  were  plain  dubs. 
They '  couldn't  even  be  expected  to 
snatch  interest,  because  they  weren't 
even  loaded.  As  index-tabs,  indicat- 
ing what  the  subject  matter  of  the 
advertisement  was  about,  they  pos- 
sibly had  some  value. 

\Ve  dug  deep  into  this  subject  in 
discussion,  and  some  real  reasons 
suggested  themselves  why  the  done- 
to-a-formula  sketch  shouldn't  appeal, 
doesn't,  is  out  of  tune  with  condi- 
tions. In  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, we  find  sketches  illustrating 
fictional  story  material.  Where  do 
we  find  photos?  Illustrating  news 
material — fact. 

From  association  we  logically  tend 
to  associate  the  sketch  with  the  un- 
reality of  fiction.  Even  in  fiction,  ex- 
cept when  the  work  of  genuine  ar- 
tists, many  Americans  are  reconciled 
to  the  sketch  only  because  there  are 
reasons  which  make  the  photograph 
impractical.  The  reader  always  has 
appreciated  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
tc  photograph  fictional  characters.  At 
that,  we  note  a  definite  tendency  to 
employ  moving  picture  companies  to 
obtain  real  photographs  for  fiction. 

What  sane  newspaper  editor 
would  attempt  to  illustrate  his  real 
life,  fact,  news  stories  with  sketches 
when  photos  could  be  obtained? 
Then  why  illustrate  real-life  facts, 
news  advertisements,  aimed  to  sell 
real  articles  made  by  living  men, 
with  inadequate  sketches,  when  pho- 
tographs can  be  obtained  .^ 

"You  know  what  a  vogue  Jim 
Talkso's  advertising  method  has 
had,"  said  my  friend.  "A  real  life 
picture  of  Jim,  and  an  T  advertis- 
ing message  addressed  to  his  farmer 
friends.  \Miat  countless  millions  in 
merchandise  have  been  sold  by  that 
type  of  advertisement !  The  man-to- 
man style  unquestionably  helps  to  pull 
enquiries  and  sell  goods.  But  consult 
Jim  Talkso's  face,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  its  sales  value  in  itself 
doesn't  look  very  great.  Jim's  phys- 
iogminy  isn't  even  prepossessing. 
"In  fairness,  I  think  a  lot  of  credit 
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should  be  given  to  the  mere  photo- 
graph. The  photograph — nearly  any 
face  would  have  done — stamped  the 
advertisement  as  genuine  and  real." 

Poring  over  those  farm  papers,  we 
came  across  one  tractor  company 
which  used  photographs  tellingly. 
It  was  the  ^Minneapolis  Steel  &  Ma- 
chinery Company,  selling  the  Twin 
City.  It  was  a  page  showing  seven 
snapshots  of  the  Twin  City  caught 
in  actual  farm  work  of  seven  dif- 
erent  kinds,  from  plowing  land  to 
running  a  threshing  machine.  The 
subject  matter  developed  some  of  the 
superior  technical  features  of  this 
make.  The  advertisement  carried  a 
hst  of  branches  and  distributors.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  was  a  panorama 
of  the  immense  Twin  City  plant. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  CASES 

In  making  an  advertisement  strike 
home  to  a  definite  class  of  prospects, 
the  wheat  farmers  of  Washington, 
the  Eldridge-Buick  Company  of  Se- 
attle and  Spokane  used  a  large  photo 
of  a  GMC  truck  hauling  grain  in  the 
field  from  the  Hickman  Ranches, 
Colfax.  The  advertisement  was  ad- 
dressed "\\'heat  Fanners  of  Wash- 
ington," and  particulars  of  the  spe- 
cial hauling  job,  involving  many 
thQusands  of  bushels,  were  given,  in- 
cluding one  portion  of  the  work 
which  a  GMC  truck  did  in  12  days, 
though  a  4-horse  team  would  have 
taken  88  days  to  do  it. 

We  found  two  advertisements  of 
the  "telling  photo"  kind  in  fertilizers. 


One  was  in  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  potato  industry.  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
used  a  half  page  to  show  a  record  po- 
tato crop  at  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  in  fa- 
mous Aroostook,  551  bushels  grown 
on  one  acre,  -\.  A.  C.  fertilizer  being 
used.  In  word  advertising  this  es- 
sentially news  information  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  bare  statement  of  the 
offices  where  particulars  concerning 
.\.  .\.  C.  agencies  and  prices  could  be 
obtained. 

A  second  advertisement,  in  an  On- 
tario, Canada,  farm  paper,  was  of 
the  Cross  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia.  It  was  a  photo- 
graph of  a  field  of  wheat  which  the 
company's  product  had  saved.  Be- 
low the  photo  appeared  a  customer's 
letter  describing  in  exact  detail  this 
farm,  crop  adventure,  full  of  news 
interest  for  any  farmer. 

The  advertisement  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Hampshire  Record  .\ssociation, 
organized  to  promote  Hampshire 
pigs,  was  a  crack-a-jack.  It  was  just 
a  photo  of  a  star  bunch  of  rooters, 
the  lot  which  won  the  1918  cham- 
pionship at  Chicago,  taken  as  they 
contentedly  hunted  for  food  in  a  pen. 
No  fanner  who  read  that  farm  pa- 
per passed  that  advertisement  with- 
out a  start  of  interest,  followed  by 
concentrated  attention.  In  many 
cases,  it's  a  sure  thing,  the  advertise- 
ment was  saved  and  shown  to  neigh- 
bors. 

The  word  matter  of  the  advertise- 
ment told  in  plain  language  what  the 
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pigs  were,  and  where  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  breed  could  be  ob- 


.\RT   .\ND   "real   life"    IN    ONE 

As  a  genuine  attention-getter,  the 
advertisement  of  the  Skinner  Irriga- 
tion Co.  was  pretty  close  to  the 
Hampshire  pigs.  This  Skinner 
photo-made  advertisement  would  at- 
tract any  reader.  It  was  just  the 
photograph  of  ah  attractive  child 
operating  a  Skinner  system  in  a  pret- 
tv  garden,  the  water  spraying  in  a 
beautiful  curve  from  the  elevated 
pipeline.  The  short  word-message 
invited  a  request  for  an  explanatory 
booklet  about  the  Skinner  method, 
which  "triples  garden  yields." 

"Farm  paper  advertisers,"  re- 
sumed Will  Ladner,  "ought  to  say  it 
with  photos.  Why  don't  they?  Why 
do  thcv  ask  a  weary  commercial  ar- 
tist to  attempt  what  a  camera  can 
do  a  thousand  times  better?  The 
camera  is  the  obvious  instrument. 
Why  is  it  ignored? 

"Important  principles  are  usually 
simple  ones.  Sometimes,  I  think  the 
photo-made  advertisement  is  not 
used  because  it  is  so  easy.  Pick  a 
good  photo,  combine  it  with  some  ac- 
tual experience  stuiif  bearing  on  it, 
sometimes  in  the  customers'  own 
words,  and  you  have  a  first-class  ad- 
\ertisement,  the  kind  in  a  majority  of 
cases  which  will  go  home.  In  the 
fann  papers  to  one  of  that  kind  there 
are  a  hundred  of  the  others.  The 
worse  thing  about  the  latter  is  that 
Ihev  look  and  taste  hke  advertise- 
ments. The  best  thing  about  the 
photo-illustrated  advertisement  is 
that  it  doesn't. 

"I'll  hazard  a  prediction.  We  are 
going  to  have  an  upheaval  in  farm 
paper  advertisement  writing  meth- 
ods. In  the  evolution  of  the  adver- 
tisem'ent  for  farmers,  the  photo- 
grapher is  going  to  be  the  star  per- 
former, not  the  commercial  artist  of 
even  high  calibre.  The  farmer  is  a 
business  man.  He  knows  more  about 
buying  and  selling,  from  actual  ex- 
perience, than  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
city  consumers.  And  like  most  busi- 
ness men,  he  wants  fact  stuff.  The 
newsy  word  message  will  help  a  lot. 
But  there  is  something  e\en  newsier 
than  news.    It  is  photos  ! 

"Feed  the  farmer  photos.  .'\.nd 
{lut  all  the  art  into  them  you  like. 
P)ecause  the  photo  is  a  real,  brass- 
tacks'  affair,  doesn't  prevent  it  being 
highly  artistic.  Haven't  our  East- 
man friends  demonstrated  that  about 
as  conclusively  as  anything  can  be 
demonstrated,  in  their  own  advertise- 
ments?" 
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A  Six  Cylinder  Parable 


THERE  once  was  an  Automobile 
Driver  who  used  all  Six  Cylinders 
going  Down  Grade,  but  when  he  came  to 
a  Hill  he  took  the  wires  off  two  Spark 
Plugs  and  tried  to  negotiate  the  hill  on 
Four  Cylinders.  You  will  agree  that  he 
was  a  Pretty  Foolish  Driver. 


Going  down  hill  he  Used  all  Six  Cylinders. 

Yet  a  Lot  of  automobile  advertisers 
and  other  advertisers  are  Just  Like  Him. 
Last  fall  and  winter  when  they  couldn't 
supply  their  Customers'  Demands  (the 
Going  was  Good)  they  advertised  on  a 
very  Large  Scale  (used  Six  Cylinders). 
Now  that  they  have  Struck  the  Upgrade, 
quite  a  Few  of  them  are  Deliberately  get- 
ting out  and  taking  the  Wires  off  two  of 
their  Spark  Plugs.  Just  like  the  Grocer 
who  Pulled  Down  the  Curtains  in  his 
store  because  his  groceries  Weren't 
Selling. 

Another  automobile  company  Took 


an  Opposite  View.  They  ran  on  Six 
Cylinders  in  good  times;  now  they  are 
running  on  Six  and  Giving  her  a  lot  of 
Extra  Gas.  When  others  are  Dropping 
Out  they  are  going  Strong.  Here's 
what  they  say: 

"With  summer  coming  on  and  the 
market  slowing  up  we've  started  adver- 
tising big.  We  are  running  more  and 
larger  copy  than  we  used  last  winter. 
Our  business  is  brisk.  We  sold  more 
cars  in  August  than  in  June." 


When   he   struck   the   Upgrade   he    delibe 
took   the   Wires   off  two   Spark    Plug 


ately 


A  lot  of  Pessimists  say  we  are  in  for 
a  business  depression  This  Winter. 
Those  who  Discharge  their  Best  Sales- 
men doubtless  will  find  business  slow. 
But  think — how  much  Better  it  would  be 
for  Everyone  to  keep  On  His  Toes  and 
when  business  shows  Signs  of  Slowing 
Down,  step  on  the  Gas,  keep  Hitting  on 
All  Six — and  take  the  Hill  on  High! 


MORAL: — The  purpose  of  Advertising  is  to  Sell  Goods  and 
the  time  to  Push  Advertising  is  when  Sales  Don't  Come  Easy. 

The  Business  Manager, 
NEW    YORK    EVENING    POST 
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Facts  and  Figures  Convince  the  Farmer 

What  the  Officials  of  the  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation Learned  in  SeUing  the  Farmer  a  New  Idea 

By  W.  T.  COMSTOCK 


1  DON'T  believe  our  advertising 
gets  across,"  said  the  tractor 
salesman.  "There  are  thousands  of 
farmers  right  here  in  this  county 
who  haven't  been  educated  to  the 
power  farming  idea.  But  our  ad- 
vertising is  gripping  and  full  of 
life." 

And  that  was  just  the  trouble. 
It  was  gripping,  vivid,  or  even 
trenchant.  And  yet  it  wasn't  sell- 
ing tractors.  Since  there  are  thou- 
sands of  other  manufacturers  who 
are  advertising  to  farmers,  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  the  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association  in  selling 
them  a  new  idea  may  be  interesting. 

To  begin  with  we'll  have  to  as- 
sume that  you  have  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion. If  you  have,  it  will  be  easy 
to  make  you  see  how  a  clever  idea 
or  brilliant  oiifer  may  never  interest 
Mr.  Farmer. 

Now  suppose  }ou  have  a  tractor 
to    distribute. 

Suppose  it  is  better  than  any- 
other  on  the  market.  And  suppose 
you  go  out  to  put  on  a  trial  cam- 
paign in  a  county  that  you  consider 
typical  of  your  market. 

SELLING    A    "good    IDEA" 

You  want  to  get  your  tractor  on 
too  of  the  best  farms  in  that  com- 
munity and  to  do  so  you  send 
circulars  to  that  number  of  farmers 
and  make  them  such  an  offer  as 
this,  even  though  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous: 

"Will  you  accept  a  John  Doe  tractor? 
There  will  be  no  obligation  whatever  on 
your  part.  We  merely  want  too  get 
them  on  the  market.  Vou  surely  have 
heard  what  the  John  Doe  can  do;  we 
want  to  prove  it  to  thousands  of  others. 
You  will  make  your  first  payment  only 
after  you  have  found  that  the  John  Doe 
more  than  pays  its   way." 

Naturally  you  would  expect  al- 
most ICO  per  cent  returns  on  such 
an  offer.  But  suppose  you  got  only 
one  answer.  You'd  say  the  farmer 
is  impossible,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect.    Wouldn't  you? 

It  all  sounds  like  fiction,  of 
course,  and  yet  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  experience  of  the  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association  when  it 
opened  "The  \\'isconsin  Pure  Bred 
Sire  Campaign."  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  association  sold  the 
farmers  of  \\'iscon&in  a  great  idea. 
And    the    methods    that    were    used 


might  well  be  adopted  by  every 
manufacturer  who  has  a  good  prod- 
uct to  market  to  farmers. 

The  trial  effort  in  this  campaign 
was  made  in  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  February,  1918.  D. 
S.  B.ullock,  the  association's  field 
agent,  first  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  local  pure  bred  stock  associa- 
tions. These  organizations  were  so 
enthu.siiastic  over  the  movement  that 
they  oft'ered  to  exchange  pure  bred 
bull  calves  for  scrub  sires.  Then 
circulars  making  this  offer  were 
sent  to  1,100  farmers  of  that  county, 
and  four  took  enough  interest  to 
answer  these  letters. 

The  campaign,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued. Enough  farmers  were  final- 
ly interested  to  warrant  a  meeting, 
and  then  Mr.  Bullock  got  under 
their  skins  with  good  dollars  and 
cents  arguments.  The  trial  cam- 
paign finally  proved  to  be  such  a 
success  that  plans  for  the  first  state 
wide  pure  bred  sire  campaign  in  the 
United  States  were  made  and  the 
campaign  launched  a  little  less  than 
a  year  later. 

This  is  the  sort  of  argutnent  that 
Mr.  Bullock  used  at  these  first  ineet- 
ings.  Perhaps  our  machinery  dis- 
tributors could  sell  goods  with  such 
copy: 

A  smashing  effect  was  made  with 
such  a  chart  as  this  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting: 

RESULTS    OF    A    SURVEY    OF    673 
FARArS 

124   used   pure   bred    sires    at   the    heads 

of    their    herds 

Average    Cash    Profit 

$1,102 

466    used    grade    sires    at    the    heads    of 

their  herds 

Average    Cash    Profit 

$734 

83    used    scrub    sires 

I.    O.   U.     Dead  Loss 

$234 

This  caught  the  farmers  attention 
and  put  them  in  a  receptive  mood. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  argu- 
ment that  followed: 

"Now  suppose  }'OU  have  10  common 
scrub  cows.  You  can't  expect  to  get 
more  than  4,000  pounds  of  milk  or  160 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  per  year. 
Xow  then  put  a  pure  bred  bull  with  that 
herd.  In  two  years  you  should  have 
20  half  blood  calves,  and  we'll  say  that 
10    are   heifers. 


"Now  wouldn't  it  be  a  low  estimate 
to  say  that  these  grades  will  produce 
only  1000  pounds  more  milk  per  year, 
and  40  pounds  more  butter  fat  ?  Yet  even 
at  that  a  pure  bred  bull  would  add  $20 
profit  a  year  per  head,  or  $200  profit 
on   your   herd   per   year. 

".\t  this  rate  your  pure  bred  bull 
should  add  $1200  in  profit  in  his  si.x 
year  life.  Now  let's  add  to  this  the 
increased  selling  value  of  your  herd. 
We'll  make  a  low  estimate,  say  $30  per 
head,  although  yOu  know  that  the  law 
of  averages  would  make  it  higher.  This 
would  total  $1,500  profit  from  a  single 
bull." 

THE  TELLING  STROKE 

That  is  the  argument  that  sold 
the  farmers. 

.\nd  what  is  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facturer from  applying  the  same 
methotl  in  his  own  sales  efforts?  If 
he  has  a  commodity  which  will 
mean  more  dollars  profit  to  the 
farmer,  why  not  use  this  same  sort 
of  copy  in  his  advertising?  Perhaps 
(nir  tractor  manufacturer  might  get 
results  with  such  copy  as  this : 

"Suppose  you  have  three  teams  on 
your  farm.  Now  you'll  admit  that  a 
John  Doe  light  tractor  will  do  the  work 
of  two  team.;.  What  does  it  cost  to 
keep  two  teams?     .Averages  show:  $- 

for      feed,   $ for     harness ; 

for     stable ;     $ for    interest     on     the 

investment :    and    $ for    risk    in    loss 

of  lite. 

"The  average  life  of  a  John  Doe 
tractor  is  8  years,  but  we'll  reduce  this 
to  5  years  to  be  sure.  The  initial  cost  of 
a  John  Doc  would  be  $-^ .  The  up- 
keep determined  from  an  average  of  to- 
120  acre  farms  would  be  $ ;  depre- 
ciation and  interest  on  the  investment 
$ . 

"Then  in  ten  years  this  tractor  would 

cost   you  $ .     In   the   same    time   two 

teams    could   cost   $ . 

^rACHINERy  for  a  survey 
The  fanner  couldn't  get  away 
from  such  figures — that  is  if  they 
looked  reasonable  and  were  based 
upon  a  careful  survey.  They  would 
educate  him,  or  sell  him  the  new 
idea.  This  sort  of  copy  can  be  used 
by  the  distributor  of  any  machinery 
which  means  a  saving  or  greater 
profit  to  the  farmer.  For  no  farmer 
can  neglect  this  greatest  appeal, 
namely  that  of  dollars  and  cents. 

After  a  carefvfl  market  investiga- 
tion and  complete  organization  of 
the  state,  the  pure  bred  sire  cam- 
paign was  begun  in  earnest  in  Jan- 
uary 1919.  The  machinery  created  | 
or  rather  discovered  in  this  survey 
is  now  at  the  disposal  of  every 
manufacturer  in  the  countrv. 
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County  agents,  editors,  county 
superintendents  of  schools  and  tech- 
ers,  farmers'  organizations,  and 
bankers — tliese  were  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  association  depend- 
ed for  most  of  its  support.  Com- 
mittees were  fonned  headed  by 
such  persons  who  thus  became  the 
dealers  of  the  pure  bred  sire  idea. 

To  these  county  committees  and 
all  workers  in  the  campaign  a  little 
house  organ  was  sent  entitled, 
"Boost  Better  Bulls."  This  little 
publication  does  not  differ  greath' 
from  any  manufacturer's  house  or- 
gan. Its  purpose:  'is  to  inspire  and 
instruct  committee  members.  It  tells 
the  workers  how  to  arrange  county 
fair  exhibits,  when  and  where  to 
get  good  blooded  sires  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  what  some  other  com- 
mittees   of    the   state    are  doing. 

The  county  agent,  naturally,  was 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
active  unit  in  the  entire  sales  organ- 
ization. And  national  distributors 
mig'ht  also  find  him  valuable  in  sell- 
ing their  products. 

The  county  agent,  however,  must 
never  advocate  the  introduction  of 
a  specific  commodity  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  others.  If  he  does  so, 
his  influence  in  his  community  will 
soon  be  lost.  The  county  agent,  by 
the  way,  is  usually  a  representative 
of  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
placed  in  the  communit\-  to  educate 
the  farmer  to  more  up-to-date  meth- 
ods  of   farming. 

Educational  material  he  always 
finds  acceptable  so  long  as  that  ma- 
terial does  not  refer  too  pointedly 
to  the  manufacturer. 

WINNING  THE  COUNTY  AGENT 

Almost  any  county  agent,  for  ex- 
ample, will  respond  to  such  a  letter 
as  this : 

"Our  interests  are  identical,  to  edu- 
cate the  farmer  to  more  up-to-date 
methods.  We  feel  that  our  product  has 
certain  merit,  that  its  general  use  will 
mean   better   farms. 

"Therefore,  \vc  are  sending  30U  a 
series  of  posters  and  booklets  on  tractor 
farming  (or  any  similar,  educational 
material)  for  which  you  may  find  some 
use  at  community  fairs,  and  other 
similar  gatherings.  The  only  reference 
to  ourselves  is  to  be  found  at  the  bot- 
toms of  these  posters  in  small  type : 
'These  posters  furnished  at  the  courtesy 
of   the  John   Doe   Tractor    Co.'  " 

The  county  agent  would  take  an 
interest.  He  would  work  with  you 
to  create  demand  by  education,  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  sell  to  farmers. 
This  influence  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

After  his  support  has  once  been 
secured,  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
duct  an   investigation   of   the   terri- 


tory through  him.  He  would  will- 
ing tell  whether  or  not  his  com- 
munity is  adapted  to  the  general  use 
of  four-wheel  or  caterpillar  tractors. 
Or  what  sort  of  fertilizer  the  land 
in  his  county  needs.  He  might  also 
give  the  manufacturer  much  inform- 
ation as  to  distribution  in  the 
county;  that  is,  what  dealers  are 
best  fitted  to  market  his  product. 

Rural  school  systems  might  also 
be  used  by  national  distributors  as 
sources  for  information.  They  were 
used  as  agencies  for  the  distribution 
of  literature  and  the  collection  of 
census  infonnation  bv  the  live  stock- 


association. 

On  the  walls  of  the  office  of  an\ 
wide  awake  county  school  superin- 
tendent charts  can  be  found  show- 
ing the  number  of  silos  in  the 
county,  the  number  of  model  barns, 
and  the  location  of  truck  and  trac- 
tor owners.  Wouldn't  some  of  this 
information  mean  much  to  our  trac- 
tor distributor?  The  more  he  knows 
about  the  market  the  more  directly 
he  can  shoot  with  his  advertising. 

After  the  organization  of  the 
campaign,  figures  based  upon  sur- 
veys and  reports  of  cow  testing  as- 
sociations were  compiled,  and  their 


A  Circulation  Is  No  Larger 
Than  Its  Value  Is  to  You 

If  you  are  in  possession  of  some  commodity  for  which  you 
have  no  real  use,  your  first  thought  is  to  sell  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

In  order  best  to  do  this  you  go  over  in  your  mind  your 
list  of  acquaintances  and  their  possibilities  as  buyers. 
Mentally  you  eliminate  Jones — because  he  cannot  afford  it; 
Brown — because  he  would  not  appreciate  it;  Smith — be- 
cause  he  could  neither  afford  nor  appreciate  it,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

Then  to  those  whom  your  good  judgment  tells  you  are  sell- 
ing possibilities  you  telV  your  story. 

In  other  words,  you  use  your  selling  strength  on  your  known 
possibilities  and  eliminate  the  known  wastage. 
A  successful  merchant  conducts  hi*  selling  plan  in  the  same 
manner,  the  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the  proposition. 
The  personal  acqucantance  being  an  impossibility  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition  involved,  and  selling,  as 
he  must,  through  the  printed  word,  his  sole  method  of  judg- 
ing the  readers  of  the  various  media  is  by  the  tone  of  the 
vtvrious  media. 

Given  a  newspaper  that  is  freakish,  sensational  in  its  news  fea- 
tures, careless  in  the  advertising  it  publishes,  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  visualize  its  readers.  Such  newspapers  cannot  ob- 
tain and  hold  the  respect  of  the  better-class  reader. 
Given  a  newspaper  that  is  sane,  whose  editorial  policy  makes 
an  appeal  to  people  of  intelligence  and  whose  advertising 
columns  are  as  clean  as  are  its  news  columns  and  you  in- 
stinctively know  that  this  paper  is  bnund  to  attract  and  hold 
the  intelligent  and  better-class  reader. 

For  your  advertising,  which  newspaper  makes  the  greatest 
appeal?  Which  will  bring  you  the  greatest  results? 
"You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  By  the 
same  token  you  cannot  make  customers  out  of  people  who 
have  neither  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  your  offering*  nor 
the  ability  to  purchase  them. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  advertisement,  "a  circula- 
tion is  no  larger  than  its  value  is  to  you." 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  who 
have  both  appreciation  of  better-class  goods  and  the  ability 
to  buy  then\  arc  readers  of 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

One  of  the  Shaffer  Group  of  Newspapers 

Eastern    Representative: 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Marbridge  Building,   New  York. 

Western   Representative: 

John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas   Building,  Chicago. 
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-Mr.  Bullock  was  able  to  go  before 
the  fanners  with  absolute  testimon- 
ials. The  following  is  typical  of 
these  later  arguments : 

"Here  is  the  report  of  the  Amherst 
Xelsonville  cow  testing  association,  right 
over  here  in  your  neighboring  county. 
They  found  that  the  difference  in  favor 
of  herds  headed  by  pure  bred  bulls  was 
1,341  pounds  of  milk  and  80  pounds  of 
butter   fat  per  year. 

"At  70  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
fat,  that  meant  an  addition  in  profit  of 
$56    per    cow    per   year. 

"But  let's  be  conservative.  Let's  sup- 
pose that  a  pure  bred  sire  at  the  head 
•  of  your  herd  will  mean  only  an  addi- 
tion of  40  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow 
after  two  years.  On  your  herd  of  10 
cows  that  will  make  $280  more  profit 
per  year.  Can  you  afford  to  keep  that 
scrub  at  the  head  of  your  herd?" 

.\fter  the  facts  had  been  secured, 
JVIr.  Bullock  always  used  testimon- 
ials in  both  his  circulars  and 
speeches. 

"The  farmer  is  a  purchasing 
agent  for  a  business,"  he  says.  "He's 
hard  to  convince,  but  when  you  get 
down  to  his  own  terms,  and  talk 
dollars  and  cents  to  him,  he  can  be 
sold. 

"It's  a  good  idea  to  maintain  an 
obvious  restraint  in  your  claims.  Let 
him  lay  down  your  ad  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  article  you  are  sell- 
ing will  mean  more  to  him  in  profit 
than  the  ad  claims. 

"Above  all  the  farmer  is  ravenous 
for  cold,  bare  facts  and  figures. 
The  hurrah  with  brilliant  writing 
will  never  convince  him.  He  has 
too  much  time  to  think  it  over 
when  he's  out  riding  a  mower  or 
doing  the  chores.  Just  give  him 
the  facts  in  a  restrained  conserva- 
tive way  and  he'll  believe  your  ad. 

Mr.  Bullock  can  speak  as  an  au- 
thority on  convincinj^  the  farmer. 
His  pure  bred  sire  campaign  has 
been  such  a  .success  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now- 
urging  other  states  to  take  up  a 
similar  movement.  To-day  approxi- 
mately 4,000  pure  bred  bulls  are 
heading  Wisconsin  herds  which 
were  formerly  led  by  scrub  sires. 

The  conduct  of  the  campaign 
shows  that  the  farmer  is  hard  to 
sell,  but  that  testimonial  advertising 
and  reason  why,  restrained  copy 
will  land  hiin.  He  is  a  purchasing 
agent,  not  always  ready  to  take  up 
new  ideas  until  he  can  be  shown 
that  their  adoption  will  mean  great- 
er profit. 

William  T.  Belding  Dies 

William  T.  Belding,  head  of  an  ad- 
vertising business  in  New  York,  and 
forty  years  connected  with  the  Xew  York 
office  of  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company 
of  London,  died  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
in  his  sixty-second  vear. 


Curtis    Publishing    Co.    Moves   New 
York  Offices 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  has 
moved  its  New  York  offices  from  i 
Madison  Avenue  to  366  Madison  .\\  enue. 


Kress  Sales  for  August 

For  August,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.  re- 
ports sales  of  $2,227,106,  an  increase 
of  $470,430  over  .August,  igig.  For  the 
eight  ^  months  sales  totaled  $17,136,827, 
a  $3,106,753  increase  over  last  year. 


Triangle    Service    Started 

Triangle  Service  has  been  incorporated 
in  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
to  engage  in  advertising.  S.  C.  Blum- 
enstock,  A.  J.  Rubin  and  .\.  Werner,  51 
Chambers    Street,    are    the    incorporators. 


Case  Plow   Sales 

The  J,  L  Case  Plow  Works  Co.  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  reports 
net  sales  of  $11,006,882,  net  profits  after 
Federal  taxes  $673,365  and  surplus  $305,- 


New    Beech-Nut    Advertising   Head 

Stanton  Van  Wie  has  been  appointed 
advertisin.u  manager  of  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company,  Canajoharie.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Van  Wie  succeeds  C.  Edward 
Morris,  

Publishing  Firm  Leases  Building 

The  Croatian  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  has  leased  the  building  at  209- 
211  West  33d  street,  and  will  occupy  it  as 
soon  as  extensive  alterations  are  made. 
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Giellerup  Joins  George  Batten  Co. 

S.  H.  Giellerup  on  September  15,  re- 
signed as  advertisdng  manager  of  the 
Standard  Kid  Mfg.  Co.,  producers  of 
Yodc  Kid  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  join  the 
George   Batten    Company   of    New    York. 


Lyon    Association    Started 

Lyon  Association  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  New  York  with  a  capital  of 
$12,000  to  engage  in  advertising  and 
publishing.  H.  \Vagner,  R.  D.  Slawter, 
and  J.  B.  Lyon,  Times  Building,  arc  the 
organizers. 

Stanley   E.    Gunnison    Locates 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  is  now  located  at  30  Church 
Street,  New  York.  Former  quarters 
were  at  26  \^'e5t  44th   Street. 


"Mining  and   Scientific  Press"  in   New 
Quarters 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Mining 
iind  Scientific  I'rcss,  puiblished  by  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  moved  from  the  Woolworth 
Building  to  Roorn   1400,  31    Nassau   St. 


Two  New   Paper  Mills 

The  Northern  Peshtigo  Pulp  Co.,  a  new 
concern  at  Marinette,  Mich.,  will  erect  a 
$1,000,000  paper  plant  at  Lakewood,  Mich., 
and  it  is  planned  to  have  the  plant  pro- 
ducing newsprint  and  other  lines  of  pa- 
per in  a  record  time. 

The  Oconto  Service  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  Caulder  holdings  near  High 
Falls,  Mich.,  and  will  erect  a  paper  f)ulp 
and  sulphite  mill  at  an'  estimated  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 
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Silberstein   Expands   Agency 

.\lfrcd  J.  Silberstein,  advertising,  has 
moved  its  offices  to  larger  quarters  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Astor  Court 
Building,  New  York.  This  agency  has 
recently  secured  the  advertising  account 
of  Epstein-Chas.  Doughs  Co.,  clothing 
manufacturers,  making  National  Stu- 
dents' Clothes,  of  Rochester  and  New- 
York  ;  also  the  accounts  of  the  Master 
Shirt  &  Blouse  Co.,  Philadelphia,  boys' 
shirts  and  blouses,  and  the  Pekett  Head- 
wear    Co.,    New    York. 


Crex  Carpet  Has  Record   Year 

The  Cre.v  Carpet  Company  reports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  net  earn- 
ings, after  depreciation.  Federal  taxes  and 
charges,  of  $447,043,  the  largest  in  the 
historv  of  the  comnanv. 


New  Accounts  for  Scott  &  Scott 

Among  the  new  accounts  secured  by 
Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  are 
Weber's  Tea  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Boardman  &  Cross,  New  York,  import- 
ers of  linen  novelties;  the  Calhoun 
Watch  Company,  New  York,  manufac- 
turers  of    watches   and   jewelry. 


G-E  Sales  $300,000,000  a  Year 

Sales  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
were  at  the  annual  rate  of  $255,000,000. 
At  present  they  are  at  the  rate  of 
$300,000,000    a    year. 


New    Agency    for    Wheeling 

Edward  A.  Arkle,  a  newspaperman  of 
Wheeling,  West  Va.,  has  organized  an 
agency  in  that  city  to  be  known  as  the 
Wheeling  News  and  Advertising  Bur- 
eau. Besides  handling  advertising  bus- 
iness it  will  operate  a  clipping  bureau 
and  news   service. 


Sales   Manager   Enters   "Movies" 

H.  W.  Traver,  general  sales  mana- 
ger for  F.  G.  Smith,  Inc.,  New  York 
piano  concern,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  leave  for  Detroit,  where  he  will  be 
associated  with  the  L?nited  Artists,  or- 
ganized by  Mary  Pickford,  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  other  motion  picture  stars. 
Mr.  Traver,  formerly  for  five  years 
was  vice-president  of  the   Autopiano   Co. 


Making    Up    Vitagraph    Lists 

The  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 
is  placing  orders  in  a  large  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  Vitagraph,  Inc.,  pro- 
ducers  of   motion   pictures. 


Advertising  Club  Started  in  Madison 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  started  an  Ad- 
vertising Club,  with  about  35  members — 
buyers  and  sellers  of  advertising.  Edward 
Shmitz,  of  the  Hub,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, C.  W.  Hasweil,  vice-president.  H. 
B.  Dyer,  treasurer,  and  Arthur  Hedquist, 
secretary.  The  club  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 


Three   Billion   Dollars   Around   Loose 

There  arc  just  $3,000,000,000  in  loose 
circulation  in  America  today,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  William  H.  Hutt,  acting 
governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  In  other  words,  there  are 
three  billion  in  cash  not  deposited  in  or- 
thodox banks,  but  carried  in  silk  stock- 
ings, old  wallets,  or  hidden  in  the  mat- 
tress or  under  the  fireplace. 
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Texas,  the  Latent  Empire  State,  Where  the 
Dawn's  Coming  Up  "Like  Thunder" 

Some  Facts  and  Figures  as  to  Texas  Resources 
and  Sales  Possibilities  that  Will  Interest  Mer- 
chandisers Entering  the  Southwestern  Market 
By  STUART  McGREGOR 


TEXAS  is  the  'Latent  Empire 
State"  of  the  Union.  A  nevv- 
but  true — way  to  put  it.  Te.xas, 
fifth  in  population,  has  more  produc- 
ers of  raw  material  than  any  other 
state;  she  has  more  arable  land  Ix'ing 
idle;  she  has  the  longest  border  abut- 
ting upon  foreign  territory;  she  has 
the  third  longest  coastline.  The  day 
will  come  when  Texas  will  have 
three  tmies  the  raw  material  produc- 
ers of  any  other  state. 

Texas'  agricultural  products  sold 
for  more  than  one  billion  dollars  last 
year,  leading  the  states.  Still  it  is  not 
the  great  production  of  today  that 
the  student  of  this  state  should  con- 
sider, but  rather  the  almost  unlimit- 
ed possibilities  for  tomorrozv  lying  in 
Texas'  75,000,000  acres  of  tillable, 
idle  land.  Within  the  borders  of  the 
state  are  168.000,000  acres,  of  which 
more  than  li 0,000,000  can  be  consid- 
eretl  from  fair  to  first-class  farming 
land.  .\t  present  only  about  27,000,- 
000  acres  are  actually  under  the 
plow. 

DEVELOPED    UNDER    HANDIC.\PS 

No  one  will  den}-  that  Texas  has 
developed  rapidly  but  Texas  has  de- 
veloped under  two  great  handicaps, 
her  geographical  location,  and  the 
fact  that  her  variety  of  soils  and  cli- 
matic conditions  baffled  the  cotton 
farmers  who  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  early  settlers  on  Texas 
lands. 

Geographically,  Teaxs  is  situated 
in  the  Southwest  corner  of  that 
North  Temperate  Zone  band  which 
comprises  the  civilized  world.  She 
was  the  farthest  removed  of  all  the 
great  western  states,  and  had  the  ad- 
ditional handicap  of  being  open  to 
the  westbound  tide  of  development 
only  along  her  comparatively  short 
eastern  and  northeastern  boundaries. 
The  Sabine  and  the  Red  rivers  were 
remote  from  the  average  prospective 
settler  from  "the  States,"  but  even 
after  he  reached  these  rivers  he  wa- 
still  600  miles  distant  from  the  Low- 
er Rio  Grande  valley.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  this  garden  spot  was  slow  in  de- 
veloping? 

Rut  the  baffling  problem  present- 
ed to  the  cotton   farmer  by  Texas' 


What  Texas  Offers 

T~\EALIZIXG.  perhaps  as  clearly  as 
/^  docs  the  Tcxas^  Chamber  of  Com- 
mercc,  the  ricliiwss  of  the  Texas 
market,  and  quite  as  eager  to  serve  Texas, 
on  the  one  liand,  and  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  .\i)VERTSixG  &  Selling  lias  asked 
Mr.  McGregor  to  write  for  this  issue  the 
market  story  of  Texas. 

Texas  ivith  its  great  plains  and  far  hori- 
zons fascinated  the  pioneer  of  yesterday: 
fascinates  the  tourist  of  to-day.  This  fas- 
cination does  not  fade  when  the  keen 
business  man  comes  to  examine  its  re- 
sources and  sales  possibilities.  It  is  iK'ith 
these  features  that  Mr.  McGregor  has 
dealt  sheddinti  iiezv  light  on  the  lure  of 
the  Southwest.  THE  fiPITOK. 


\aried  climate  has  been  the  state's 
greatest  drawback.  For  the  average 
settler  went  to  Texas  with  the  inten- 
tion of  growing  cotton — all  he  knew 
how  to  grow.  They  had  hard  luck 
at  first  in  the  low  lying  coast  coun- 
try, in  the  high  chilly  plains  country, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
But  since  those  days  they  have  learn- 
ed how  to  make  fortunes  on  the 
coastal  rice  farms;  the  railroads 
could  not  haul  the  cabbage  and  truck 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  last 
\ear;  and  many  farmers  of  the  Pan- 
handle plains  cleared  the  prices  of 
their  farms  on  this  year's  wheat 
crop.  Even  in  the  great  cotton  belt 
in  the  center  of  the  state,  farmers 
have  largely  turned  their  attention 
from  cotton  to  hogs,  horses,  dairy- 
ing, garden  truck  and  feed  crops. 
Since  1914,  the  cotton  production  of 
the  state  has  gone  on  a  downward 
curve  from  4^  million  to  barely  3 
million  bales,  while  production  ot 
grain,  maize,  truck  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  doubled,  tripled  and  quad- 
rupled. 

TEX.\S   "FEELING    HER    OATS" 

Outside  of  these  two  handicaps,  a 
state  as  big  as  Texas  has  many  other 
problems  of  coordination.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  today  a  great  area  in 
the  Rio  Grande  \'alley  into  which  no 
railroad  has  built  because  there  is 
too  little  grown  to  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  a  line.  This  looks  ver\ 
l(jgical  until  ime  discovers  the  failure 
of  land  owners  to  grow  garden  truck 


is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  these 
coimties  are  not  served  Dy  a  railroad. 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
railroad  will  be  built  and  Texas  will 
have  another  garde.i  spot  in  the 
place  of  a  sparseiy  settled  cattle 
country. 

Yes,  Texas  is  gradually  learning 
the  old  Greek  proverb:  'Know  Thy- 
self." She  is  learning  that  she  has 
an  area  as  large  as  South  Carolina 
upon  which  more  than  fifty  inches 
of  rain  falls  aiuiually,  and  an  equally 
large  area  upon  wh.ch  precipitation 
is  less  than  20  inches  yearly — to  say 
nothing  of  what  lies  between  these 
two  belts.  Texas  farmers  have 
learned  that  a  section  of  their  state 
as  big  as  Ohio  lies  700  feet  or  less 
above  sea  level,  while  an  equally 
large  area  lies  2,503  feet  to  9,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intermediate  elevations. 
Texans  have  learned  that  the  snow 
begins  to  drift  across  her  far  north- 
ern boundiy  before  her  southerniost 
residents  la\'  aside  th;ir  Palm  Beach 
clothing.  And  lastly  and  above  all, 
Texans  have  learned  that  they  can- 
not grow  cotton  in  ever}'  county  in 
the  state. 

Texas  has  not  learned  without 
cost,  however,  for  she  has  learned  in 
the  proverbial  school  of  experience; 
Te.xas  has  received  much  bad  adver- 
tisement because  of  crop  failures, 
due  in  almost  every  instance  to  lack 
of  adjustment  of  crop  to  soil  and 
climate.  Ne\-ertheless.  Texas  has 
learned  and  a  new  day  is  dawning. 
Last  season  Texas'  16,000  miles  of 
railroad  were  unable  to  haul  the  cab- 
bage and  spinach  from  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  and  the  wheat  from 
the  Panhandle  plains. 

\\'ith  adjustment  of  agriculture  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
state  is  entering  an  area  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  rural  welfare  devel- 
opment, and  resultant  business  pros- 
perity which  will  outstrip  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  Restora- 
tion of  peace  with  Mexico  will  throw 
open  the  doors  to  a  great  inter- 
national trade;  the  Gulf  ports  arc 
rapidly  entering  into  trade  relations 
with  the  Pacific  ports  through  the 
Panama  canal;  and  already  there  arc 
more    than    5,(K)0    factories    in    the 
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state,  most  of  which  have  been  buih 
ilunng  the  past  few  years. 

With  24,000,000  out  of  an  avail- 
able 110,000,000  acres  in  cultivation 
last  year,  Texas  made  a  remarkable 
>lio\ving. 

THE    POTENTIAL    MARKET 

The  population  of  Texas  will  prob- 
ably be  upwards  of  5,000,000  when 
the  present  census  enumeration  is 
completed;  this  is  a  growth  of  about 
28  per  cent  over  its  population  of 
3,^90,000  in  1910.  Ten  years  ago 
Texas  had  not  a  single  city  with  100,- 
000  population ;  today  there  are  four 
cities,  San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Houston 
and  Fort  Worth,  with  populations 
ranging  from  120,000  to  175,000. 
Not  only  has  the  city  pnpulation  in- 
creased, but  there  has  been   

a  healthy  increase  in  the 
number  of  farmers  a  n  d 
farms  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Texas  is  today  a  great 
market — and  a  vastly  great- 
er potential  market  —  for 
everything  n  e  e  d  e  d  by  a 
newly  developing  country. 
Several  hundred  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  on 
Texas  highway  develop- 
ment during  the  next  few 
years.  The  agents  in  many 
Texas  counties  last  year 
sold  hundreds  of  tractors, 
and  the  harvest  was  delayed 
because  railroads  could  not 
deliver  farm  machinery  to 
meet  the  demand.  Build- 
ing permits  for  Texas'  ten 
leading  cities  will  total 
$100,000,000  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  if  the  present 
rate  of  building  is  con- 
tinued, these  figures  being 
based  upon  reports  from 
city  engineers  and  building 
inspectors.  Texas  railroads 
will  have  to  add  fully  5,000  miles 
U)  their  present  16,000  mileage  with- 
in the  state  to  reach  all  territory  now 
in  actual  need  of  better  transporta- 
tion service.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  cotton  production,  Texas 
crops  in  five  years  will  be  four  times 
as  great  as  they  were  during  the  past 
year.  These  figures  are  based  on  the 
rate  of  increase  during  the  past  de- 
cade. Government  reports  of  1909- 
10- 1 1  show  that  Texas  grew  from 
5,000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  of  kaf- 
fir;  last  year  the  total  production 
was  59,334,000  bushels.  Ten  years 
ago  Texas  truck  growers  shipped 
2,500  car  loads  of  truck  out  of  the 
state  and  the  Lone  Star  State  be- 
gan to  consider  the  value  of  the  truck 
crop.       Last     year,     nearly     14,000 


carloails  of  truck  were  ship[)eil  to 
out-of-state  markets.  Texas  peach 
production  in  1909  was  729,000  bush- 
els, last  year  it  was  2,760,000  bush- 
els; i^ear  production  jumijed  from 
1 10,000  bushels  to  385,000  bushels  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  apple 
production  from  168,000  to  624,000 
bushels. 

SO.Mt    CROP    RECORD 

The  "Texas  Catalogue"  of  1914 
boasts  that  "Te.xas  broke  all  rec- 
ords in  the  production  of  oats  last 
\ear  with  31,000,000  bushels";  in 
1919  the  production  was  94,500,000 
bushels.  Wheat  production  in  1914 
was  13,050,000  bushels;  last  year 
31.350.000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
were  grown  in  Texas.     Texas   pro- 


TEXAS 


Has   110,000,000  acres  of  tillable,  idle   land. 

Has   5,000,000  "prospects"  for  your  goods. 

Has  four  cities  with  more  than  100,000  poj)- 
ulation  ;  ten  years  ago  there  were  none  as  large 
as  that. 

Led  the  states  last  year  in  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  sold. 

Ranks  first  among  the  states  as  a  producer 
of  Kaffirs,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  pecans  and  mules. 

Has  border  cities  that  are  gateways  into  the 
great  undeveloped  trade  territory  of  the  Mexican. 

Has  a  population  76  per  cent  rural  and  24 
per  cent  urban. 

Has  a   child  born  ever\-   four  minutes. 

Has    a    per    capita    wealth    of    approximateh 

$1,^75- 

Has  338,142  motor  cars,  which  is  an  average 
of  one  car  to  every  fifteen  persons  in  the  state. 

Has  128,961  miles  of  roads. 

Is  increasing  its  population  at  the  rate  of  235 
persons  a  day. 

Has  a  potential  working  force  of  2,240,000 
people. 

Has  the  men  and  the  money  and  wants  the 
goods. 


duced  a  "bumper"  crop  of  1,000,- 
000  bushels  of  peanuts  in  1914;  last 
_\ear  the  production  was  5,550,000 
bushels.  Five  years  ago,  the  bee 
industry  of  the  state  was  valued  at 
$655,000;  last  year  the  honey  alone 
was  sold  for  more  than  $4,000,000. 
Outside  the  splendid  development 
of  these  industries,  Texas  is  now- 
producing  great  quantities  of  spin- 
nach  and  other  crops  that  were  un- 
known several  years  ago.  Cotton 
production  has  declined  about  10 
per  cent  during  the  past  six  years ; 
corn  has  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  150,000,000  bushels 
to  200,000,000  bushels. 

Practically  all  other  crops  have 
doubled,  tripled,  and  quadrupled, 
and   a   world   of   significance   lies   in 


the  fact  that  Te.xas  has  enough  tilla- 
ble land  left  to  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  these  figures  again  tlur- 
ing  tlie  next  five  or  ten  years.  Yes, 
Texas  is  the  "Latent  Empire  l^tate" 
of  the  Union. 

Among  the  states  of  the  Union 
Texas  ranks  first  as  a  producer  of 
Kaffirs,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  pecans, 
cattle  and  mules.  She  stands  sec- 
ond as  a  producer  of  such  a  wide 
variety  of  crops  as  cabbage,  cane 
sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  hone\'  and 
broom  corn,  and  takes  third  place 
in  the  production  of  oats,  corn, 
peanuts,  rice,  cow  peas  and  horses. 
Totals  are  almost  too  large  to  have 
significance,  but  it  is  worth  while 
pausing  to  consider  that  the  Lone 
Star  State  boasts  an  annual 
crop  value  of  over  a  billion 
and  a  million  dollars  and  can 
place  a  price  of  $575,732,000 
on  her  livestock.  Add  to 
this  that  her  annual  wool 
output  mounts  to  14,986,000 
pounds  valued  at  $6,444,000 
and  her  oil  production  to 
90,645,000  barrels  \alued  at 
$265,907,000,  and  you  will 
arrive  at  some  estimate  of 
her  splendid  fecundity  and 
some  grasp  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  Texas  market. 
Texas  has  many  resources 
that  call  for  developing. 
With  25  per  cent  of  the 
world's  cotton  crop  it  has 
but  a  dozen  cotton  mills. 
With  $32,000,000  worth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced every  year  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  on  which 
more  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced, it  has  birt  a  few  com- 
paratively small  canning 
factories.  Within  its  boun- 
daries are  coal,  iron,  natural 
gas,  crude  petroleum  and 
many  varieties  of  metals.  The  fur- 
ther developments  of  all  of  these  re- 
sources and  their  subsidiary  indus- 
tries will  carry  forward  the  growth 
of  the  population,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  market.  The  population  of 
Texas  is  already  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  235  persons  a  day.  The 
monthly  volume  of  purchases  is  on 
the  upward  rise.  The  "latent  empire" 
is  absorbing  new  products  all  the 
time.  The  market  is  not  latent.  It 
has  no  limits. 


Kobbe  Placing  Moth  Bag  Copy 

Philip  Kobhe  Company,  Inc.,  \ew  York, 
is  now  placing  the  advertising  for  the 
White  Tar  Company,  featuring  White 
Tar  Moth  Bags  for  clothes  protection. 
Newspaper  and  Rotogravure  space  is  be- 
ing used. 
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•'ERSEV  CITY.  N  J 

297.S64 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

has  a  population  of 

234,891 

according  to  1920  census 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

First  Paper  in  Texas 

Has  &  lATEn-  dmUllon  than 

any  paper  la    Looisrille. 

Over  75.000  daily— ov^r  90,000  Sunday 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

has  a  population  of 

237,031 
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Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Population  city  proper 

106,482 

This  population  is  within  conaorate  Hmits  em- 
bracing- only  16.8  square  miles,  50  percent  less 
area  than  any  of  the  three  cities  of  Texas 
showing  greater  population  and  less  than  one- 
half  the  area  of  the  other  two. 

Population  immediate  suburbs  44,109 

(P'igures  based  upon  school  census,  telephones,  light 
connections  and  voters.) 

Total  Population  Fort  Worth  Shopping  Area 

150,591 

Fort  Worth  is  THE  ONLY  ONE  OF  THE  FOUR 
LARGEST  TEXAS  CITIES  which  has  not  annexed 
territory   during   the  past  ten  years. 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Net  paid  circulation 

Over  75,000  daily  Over  90,000  Sunday 

Star-Telegram  circulation  at  5c.  daily,  10c.  Sunday — 
25c.  per  week  by  carrier  in  the  city  and  from  $10.00 
to  $15.00  per  year  by  mail,  exceeds  that  of  papers  in 
nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  under  200,000 
population. 

COVERING   A  BILLION  DOLLAR  TERRITORY 

of  remarkable  per  capita  wealth,  the  Star-Telegmm  of- 
fers wonderful  opportunities  to  the  national  advertiser. 

Ask  for  our  Merchandising  Survey 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  L.  SHUMAN, 
Advertising   Manager 
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To   Advertise   Bahama   Islands   Tour 

The  \as>au  Hotel  &  Steamship  Co. 
of  Nassau,  Bahama  Islands,  has  licgun 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  United 
States  to  cultixate  the  interest  of  tour- 
ist travel  to  the  Islands.  The  House  of 
Hubbell,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
as   the  advertising  agency. 


Becomes   Bloomingdale's   Advertising 
Head 

H.  Luhet,  recently  advertising  manager 
of  the  J.  S.  Bailey  Company  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Xew  York. 


Tainsch    Controls    Mitchell    Sales 

John  Tainsch,  wlio  has  been  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Company, 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
l)een  given  complete  control  of  the  Mit- 
chell selling  department,  succeeding  in 
this  branch  of  work  R.  C.  Rucschaw,  who 
has  resi.gned  as  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. 


bcr  Co.,  Inc.,  to  succeed  Ernst  H.  Brandt, 
resigned. 


Ayer  Makes  Munn  Art  Director 

N.  \V.  A)er  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  has 
appointed  A.  \V.  Munn,  associated  with 
the  agencv  for  some  time,  its  art  director. 


Jewell  Leaves  "P'armers  Home 
Journal" 

William  Clarke  Jewell,  director  of  ad- 
\ertising  for  the  Fanners  Home  Jour- 
nal, Louisville,  Ky.,  has  resigned  his 
position    with   that   magazine. 


Made  Western   Sales  Manager 

La    M'Otte   Van    Riper   has    been    made 
■eslern  sales  manager  for  the  Ajax  Rub- 


HENRY    CLAY    GRANT 

General  Manager 

Director   of   Advertising  and 

Xlerchandising 

MR.  GRANT  was  originally  a  newspaper   man,  but  early 
transferred  his  activities  to  the  trade  paper  field,  where 
he  secured  his  first  advertising  and  merchandising  experience. 

His  association  with  the  screen  medium  dates  from  the  early 
days  of  slide  advertising — and  both  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Levey 
contributed  extensively  to  the  development  of  the  old  style 
slide  into  animated  slides,  film  trailers,  and  finally  into  the  ef- 
fective screen  medium  of  today — the  Industrial-Educational 
film  which  reaches  its  greatest  efficiency  in  the  Truth  Produc- 
tions of  the  Harry  Levev  Service  Corporation. 

Mr.  Grant's  ability  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  resultful 
record  of  the  Industrial-Educational  film  medium  as  produced 
by  Harry  Levey  and  his  associates. 

A  request  will  bring  you  full  details  concerning  the  application 
of  this  medium  to  your  problems  of  production,  distribution 
and  personnel. 

HARRY     LEVEY 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

f^roSucers    and     D isfriSutors    of 

!/^nSusf7^ial       &Su.cational      ^ilms 

NEW  YORK   CITY 
Temporary  Offices :    1662   Broadway 
Studios:   230-232   West  38th  Street 


Dippy    &    Aitkin    Now    Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co. 

A.  King  Aitkin  and  H.  H.  Kynctt  have 
purchased  the  interest  of  Robert  H.  Dip- 
py in  the  Philadelphia  advertising  agency 
heretofore  known  as  Dipi)y  it  Aitkin.  Tlie 
liusiness  will  be  continued  at  the  same  ad- 
dress and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Dippj-,  with  the  same  persainiel.  The 
agency  will  bu  known  as  tlie  .\itkin-K\- 
nett  Co. 


Fox   Joins   Lincoln   Motors 

C.  L.  Fox,  who  recently  resigned  from 
the  Saxon  Motor  Corporation,  has  joined 
the  Liberty  Motor  Co.  in  the  capacity 
of  assistant  sales  manager,  doing  special 
work  in  connection  with  the  sales  end  ol 
the  business. 


Warburton  Heads  Caskey-Dupree  Sales 

J.  H.  Warl)urton  has  Iicen  placed  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  Caskey-Dupree 
Mfg.  Co.,  Marietta,  O.,  covering  both 
the  automobile  accessory  and  metal 
buildin;.',    speciahies    departments. 

Locate  in  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Building 

The  Technical  Advertising  .■Xgency  and 
the  Mutual  .\ri  Ser\  ice  of  Xew  York  are 
among  the  firms  which  leased  quarters  at 
214  West  Thirty-fourth  street  this  week. 

Reasons  for  Business  Optimism 

Our  agriculturalists  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive upward  of  $25,000,000,000  this  year 
for  their  products,  and  thc\-  are  not  nig- 
gardly spenders.  We  are  still  selling  to 
other  countries  more  than  we  buy  from 
them,  and  gold  is  now  coming  into  the 
country  faster  than  it  is  leaving.  The 
crippling  of  domestic  trade  through  se- 
riously inadeiiuate  railroad  facilities  will 
shortly  be  modified.  One  could  enum- 
erate a  dozen — twenty — encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  present  situation  and  the  out- 
look, says  i-orhcs'  Magacine.  Therefore, 
the  business  man  who  allows  himself  to 
sink  into  the  doldrums  and  to  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  everything  is  going  to 
come  to  a  standstill  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self awkwardly  situated  bve  and  bye. 


A  Substitute  for  Daylight 

.\  new  method  of  illumination,  known 
as  the  Slieringham  Light,  under  which 
colors  may  be  examined  and  matched, 
is  nearly  similar  to  day  light,  according  to 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 
It  was  demonstrated  recently  before  the 
London  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemi- 
cal Industry,  which  was  much  impressed 
b\    its  possibilities. 

The  basis  of  the  light  is  an  incandescent 
lamp,  which  has  on  its  lower  half  a  metal 
hemisphere  which  reflects  the  hulk  of  the 
rays  upward  against  a  large  reflector  in 
which  there  are  concentric  rings  colored 
yellow,  green  and  blue  in  proper  propor- 
tions. 

By  a  judicious  selection  of  the  colors 
in  the  reflector  a  light  is  obtained  of 
which  the  spectrum  is  usually  similar  to 
that  of  dayliglit,  although  the  proportion 
of  violet  rays  is  somewhat  less  than  is 
found  in  the  rays  from  the  sun.  The  de- 
flection absorbs  about  half  of  the  light, 
i)ut  the  system  is  considered  as  having 
great  possibilities  in  certain  directions. 
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Why  The  Business  Adjustment 
Is  Slow  In  Coming 

Manufacturers,  jobbers  'and  retailers 
enriched  thenisehes'  during  war-times 
and  thereafter  on  a  rising  market.  Tliey 
bought  raw  materials  or  finished  prod- 
ucts at  one  price,  and  watched  them  rise 
to  new  prices  even  before  they  could  'be 
disposed  of.  If  they  had  enough  stock 
on  their  shelves  they  did  not  have  to 
turn  their  hands  over  to  make  a  fortune. 
It   made   itself. 

Exerything  that  .e:oes  up  has  to  come 
down,  but  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  business  interests  were  in  a 
position  to  accept  a  falling  market  grace- 
fully. That  which  they  made  in  a  rising 
market  they  have  put  into  the  business, 
or  somewhere  else  where  it  is  not  read- 
ily available  to  tide  them  over  the  in- 
evitable decline  in  prices  that  was  al- 
ways  bound   to   come. 

One  reason  the  adjustment  does  not 
come  quicker,  says  the  Memphis  .Vcif.f 
Sciiiiilar,  is  because  business  is  still  hold- 
ing out  from  accepting  the  inevitable 
state  of  things.  There  are  raw  inaterials 
on  hand  with  the  producers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  American  woolen  interests 
and  the  Philadelphia  tanners,  and 
there  are  finished  goods  on  hand 
with  the  merchants,  which  were  pur- 
chased at  a  price  greater  than  the  price 
which  now  obtains.  Therefore  they  re- 
fuse to  dispose  of  these  stocks  at  the 
price  justified  by  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions, and  sit  back  wailing  for  something 
lo  turn  up,  they  hardly  know  what. 

If  they  once  consented  to  the  sacrifice, 
disposed  of  their  old  stocks  at  a  loss, 
an  enormous  trade  would  lie  ahead  of 
them.  The  public  has  underbought  ever 
since  last  winter,  and  is  prepared  to  lose 
a  good  deal  of  coin  at  prices  it  consid- 
ers reasonable  in  view'  of  all  the  factors 
of  present  production. 

Some  business  men  are  tied  up  where 
they  cannot  stand  a  loss  on  their  pres- 
ent stocks,  but  they  ought  never  to  have 
got  themselves  into  such  shape.  The 
others,  who  are  in  the  majority,  would 
do  themselves  and  the  country  a  favor 
if  they  would  adapt  themselves  quickly 
to   a    new    situation. 

Film  Men  to  Guard  Advertising 

President  William  A.  Brady  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry-  has  appointed  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  will  lie  to  protect 
the  good  name  of  the  motion  picture  art 
and  tlie  industry.  Included  in  the  scope 
of  the  committee's  work  will  be  the  in- 
vestigation of  improper  advertising,  stock 
selling  schemes,  and  of  fake  schools  for 
acting   and   picture   writing. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  to 
constitute  the  committee:  James  R.  Quirk, 
editor  Plioto/tlay  Mofiazinc.  chairman; 
Paul  Gulick,  retiring  president  of  Associ- 
ated Motion  Picture  Advertisers,  Inc. ; 
Xathan  Vidaver,  chairman  legal  commit- 
tee of  the  national  association;  Martin  J. 
Quigley,  publisher  Exhibitors  Hera'd . 
Lesly  ilason,  editor  Exhibitors  Trade  Re- 
view; Fred  J.  Beecroft,  advertising  man- 
ager Motion  Picture  Xeivs.  and  George 
Blaisdell,  editor  Moving  Picture  World. 


Fire  Destroys  Fresno  "Herald" 

The  Fresno,  Cal.,  Herald,  destroyed 
by  fire  on  September  8,  is  now  being 
printed  outside,  pending  the  installin.g 
of  new  equipment  which  is  expected  to 
be  completed  within  a  short  time. 


Business  Show  Opens  October  25 

The  Xalional  Business  Show,  which  is 
held  in  Xcw  York  annually,  w-ill  be  held 
in  Grand  Central  Palace  this  year  during 
the  w-eek  of  October  25.  The  list  of  ex- 
hibitors is  said  to  ha\  e  passed  the  hun- 
dred mark  already. 


Speaking  of  Texas 

"Deflation  in  every  direction  has  'been 
thorough  (in  Texas),"  says  Conunerce 
and  Finance,  "and  business  now  rests 
upon  a  substantial  basis  that  w'ill  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  sound  prosperity 
as  soon  as  the  crops  are  moved  and  the 
money  that  they  will  yield  is  in  circu- 
lation. 

"Business  throughout  the  Southwest  is 
.generally  good  but  the  shortage  of  credit 
in  comJiination  with  the  recent  decline  in 
the  cotton  market  and  the  lateness  of 
the  crop  is  making  both  sellers  and  buy- 
ers   cautious." 
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Bridgeport  "Times"  Sold 

The  Farmer  Publishing  Company,  com- 
posed of  Flo\d  Tucker  and  his  famih, 
has  sold  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Times  and 
Ez'ening  Fanner  to  the  Times  Publishmg 
Cotnpany,  formed  by  Lynn  W.  VN'ilson 
and  James  L.  McGovcrn.  Mr.  \\iIson  has 
been  an  editorial  writer  on  the  paper  for 
many  years  and  Mr.  McGovern  was  city 
editor  imtil  he  became  collector  of  cus- 
toms, a  position  he  is  now  filling  in  his 
second  term. 


Employes  to  Get  60  Per  Cent  of  Excess 
Profits. 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  president  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  has 
announced  to  employees  that  hereafter 
the  company  will  give  them  60  per  cent 
of  profits  in  excess  of  7  per  cent  of  the 
invested  capital.  The  new  plan  supersedes 
the  profit  sharing  plan  of  1915,  and  is 
effective  as  of  January  I,  19.20. 
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Druggists  in  Five  States  Buy  from 
Indianapolis  Jobbers 

The  influetice  of  News  advertising  on  the  three  drug 
johbers  of  Indianapolis  produces  sales  results  for  manu- 
facturers far  beyond  the  actual  circulation  limits  of  the 
paper.  The  territory  shown  on  the  map  is  worked  very 
intensively  by  these  wholesalers,  the  largest  of  whom  has 
thirty  salesmen  on  the  road.  The  buyers  in  these  three 
drug  houses  naturally  are  more  familiar  with  The  News 
than  with  any  other  advertising  medium.  They  "follow 
you"  immediately  wheit  you  show  them  The  News'  port- 
folio of  non-cancelable  advertising.  And  the  attitude  of 
these  few  wholesale  buyers  is  reflected  in  the  sales  of 
your  product  in  five  states. 

Send  for  booklet — Seven  Studies  in  Distribution 

The  Indianapolis  News 


First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 


New  York  Office 
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Eliminating  "Under  Separate  Cover,"  From 
International  Correspondence 

What  Effect  the  General  Use  of  Combination  Pack- 
ages Will  Have  On  the  World's  Business  Relations 
By  F.  E.  WALDON 


A  MERCHANT  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  long-range  buying  has 
declared  that  the  most  aggravating 
words  in  the  English  language  are 
"under  separate  cover."  What  he 
meant,  of  course,  was  that  the  form 
of  transmission  or  communication 
indicated  by  this  familiar  phrase,  is, 
instead  of  a  convenience  or  even  an 
accepted  necessity,  naught  but  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare,  and  a  mighty 
irritating  one  at  that.  His  verdict 
will  doubtless  be  fervently  endorsed 
by  the  average  individual  whose  re- 
sponsibilities include  the  dispatch 
or  receipt  of  advertising  matter, 
trade  literature,  samples,  trial  pack- 
ages, and  the  various  other  instru- 
mentalities of  trade  that  require  ac- 
companying communications  to  ex- 
plain their   respective  missions. 

The  trouble  with  "under  separate 
cover,"  if  we  take  a  phrase  as  in- 
dieative  of  a  system,  is  that  it  too 
often  means  "b\  separate  post."  No 
emphasis  is  needed  to  indicate  what 
this  latter  portends.  To  separate, 
even  by  a  day,  the  deliver)-  of  sales 
arguments  that  require  simultaneous 
or  closely  consecutive  presentation 
is  to  weaken  the  whole  efifect  of  a 
sales    campaign.      There    are   bound 


to  be,  at  best,  gaps  in  the  continu- 
ity of  "silent  salesmanship"  when  a 
portion  of  a  message  is  sent  by 
letter  post  and  its  complement 
travels,  at  slower  gait,  by  book  post, 
but  these  lapses  have  grown  in- 
terminably as  a  result  of  the  de- 
rangements in  mail  service  during 
the  war  and  in  the  post-war  period 
of  readjustment. 

WAR    HAD    ITS   EFFECT 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
needed  but  the  war  and  its  after- 
math to  reveal  what  had  heretofore 
been  only  hinted,  namely,  the  enor- 
mous iniquities  of  "under  separate 
cover."  Afflicted  with  a  labor 
shortage,  with  the  break-down  of 
railroad  systems  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  and  with  other 
ills,  postal  administrati\e  officials 
faced  an  inevitable  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  mail  that  could  re- 
ceive   reasonably    prompt   dispatch. 

Logically,  no  doubt,  they  elected 
in  most  instances  to  give  preference 
to  first-class  mail  and  to  cause  to 
wait  upon  convenience,  the  mer- 
chandise and  printed  matter  units 
which,  under  the  classifications  in 
vogue    in    most    countries,    rank    as 


PROMOTION    MAN 

A  splendid  opportunity  presents  itself  for  a 
brig-ht,  pithy  wi'iter,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
logic  and  an  appreciation  of  refined  effects  in 
typography  and  layout,  to  connect  with  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

Publicity  or  journalistic  experience  advant- 
ageous though  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
trained  newspaper  promotion  man.  Send  brief 
business  history  and  specimen  of  work.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
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.second,  third  and  fourth  class.  The 
consequence  was,  however,  that 
there  has  been  e\en  more  than  what 
might  be  termed  the  normal  separa- 
tion of  time  in  the  receipt  of  letter 
mail  and  of  its  accessories. 

This  state  of  afTairs  has  been 
serious  enough  in  all  the  processes 
of  commerce  but  it  has  been  partic- 
ularly disastrous,  yea  tragic,  in  the 
sphere  of  international  trade.  To 
have  a  business  letter  arrive  by  one 
steamer  and  the  samples,  the  price 
list,  the  catalogue,  or  the  drawings 
to  which  it  refers,  tag  along  by  a 
later  steamer,  is  irritating  enough 
when  regular  and  frequent  steam- 
ship service  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  is  infinitely  worse,  of  course, 
when  the  arrival  and  dispatch  of 
overseas  mail  occurs  at  irregular 
and  perhaps  infrequent  intervals  as 
was  the  case  during  the  war  and  as 
must  continue  to  be  the  case  until 
the  shipping  world  is  thoroughly 
reconditioned. 

Given  this  fresh  emphasis  of  the 
economic  loss  and  waste,  not  to 
mention  ill  feeling,  which  results 
from  a  "double  standard"  in  mailing 
there  is  cause  for  genuine  congratu- 
lation on  the  part  of  traders,  that 
a  practical  solution  seems  finally  to 
have  been  found  for  the  problem 
of  "separation  of  families"  in  the 
mails.  The  panacea  is  known  as 
"the  combination  package,"  an  in- 
strumentality whereby  a  letter  and 
its  accompanying  merchandise  or 
printed  matter  may  go  hand  in  hand 
all   the  way  to  destination. 

A  "Yankee"  invention 

\'arious  expedients  have  been 
tried  in  various  countries  at  various 
times  to  enable  the  transmission  of 
written  communications  in  conjunc- 
tion with  parcel  post  shipments. 
However,  the  "combination  package" 
as  a  vehicle  specifically  designed  for 
the  function  it  performs,  is  claimed 
to  be  a  Yankee  invention  and  cer- 
tain ingenious  individuals  in  the 
United  States  are  responsible  for 
the  versatile  forms  in  which  this 
combination  idea  has  found  ex- 
pression in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  different 
interests. 

The  United  States  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  furtherance  of  the 
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current  movement  in  glorification  of 
tlie  combination  package  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  was  the  United  States 
government  that  lately  initiated  the 
movement  lo  secure  the  admission 
of  combination  packages  in  the  in- 
ternational  mails. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  the 
government  at  Washington  has  no 
other  interest  in  the  matter  than 
the  furtherance  of  any  and  all 
agencies  that  will  make  for  better 
business — business  more  quickly  and 
more  efficiently  administered.  Some 
months  ago,  firms  in  the  United 
States  that  had  made,  with  entire 
success,  experiments  in  the  use  of 
the  combination  package  in  the  do- 
mestic mails  appealed  to  the  national 
government  to  exercise  its  good 
offices  with  foreign  powers  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  dual  mail 
forms  in  international  channels.  i\.c- 
cordingly,  the  United  States  officials 
have  taken  up  the  matter  with  pos- 
tal administrators  all  over  the  world 
and  so  manifest  are  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  that  already  a  number 
of  countries  have  concurred,  albeit 
the  combination  package  presents  a 
rather  radical  innovation  in  postal 
practice. 

The  medium  known  as  a  "combi- 
nation package"  has  already  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  different 
guises  and  will,  doubtless,  assume 
even  more  diverse  forms  as  its 
popularit\-  increases.  Indeed,  the 
character  of  the  business  operations 
in  which  this  new  aid  is  employed 
may  be  expected  to  dictate  its 
character  or  physical  proportions 
and  the  basic  idea  is  susceptible  of 
innumerable  adaptations.  Funda- 
mentallv,  a  combination  package 
consists  of  a  mail  receptacle  or  con- 
tainer in  two  parts  firmly  attached 
together,  or,  perhaps,  constituting 
separate  compartments  in  one  in- 
tegral structure.  Both  parts  are  ad- 
dressed for  delivery  to  the  same 
addressee. 

POSTAL   CONCESSIONS  WON 

The  pui-pose  of  this  dual  utility 
postal  vehicle  is  to  provide,  first, 
a  sealed  envelope  for  a  communica- 
tion to  be  fully  prepaid  at  the  letter 
rate  of  postage  and,  second,  an  un- 
sealed container  adapted  to  the 
transmission  of  printed  matter, 
samples  of  merchandise  or  any  other 
incidentals  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  prohibitive  rates  of  postage,  the 
sender  would  like  to  send  as  en- 
closures in  his  letter.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  thanks  to  this  new  de- 
vice, a  mail  user  may  have  his 
samples,  printed  matter  or  what  not, 
occupy   to   all   intents   and   purposes 


the  status  of  enclosures  and  yet 
have  the  benefit  of  the  concessions 
in  postage  rates  that  obtain  when 
such  material  is  sent  unsealed. 

Some  of  the  "combination  pack- 
ages"' that  Yankee  ingenuity  has  de- 
vised are,  in  literal  truth,  combina- 
tions in  that  means  have  been  found 
to  inseparably  link  a  bag  and  an 
envelope,  a  cotton  fabric  bag,  suit- 
ed to  the  accommodation  of  seeds 
or  other  similar  commodities,  being 
stitched  to  a  staunch  paper  envelope 
which  serves  as  the  carrier  for  the 
letter.  Where  printed  matter,  rather 
than  merchandise  samples,  forms 
the    "exhibit"    to    be   transmitted    in 


a  combination  package  the  prefer- 
ence is  usually  for  a  tvvo-in-one 
container  formed  from  strong  paper 
stock. 

In  conversation  with  the  writer, 
officials  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  foreign  mails,  U.  S. 
postoffice  department,  have  cited  as 
a  well  nigh  ideal  example  of  the 
combination  package,  a  double- 
ended  envelope  used  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  purveyors  of  bee 
keeper's  supplies,  located  at  Medina, 
Ohio.  This  specimen,  it  may  be 
explained,  consists  of  letter  and 
catalogue  pockets  (with  the  backs 
in  one  continuous  piece)   fonned  of 


'  The  Kag-conkntlqfl-dricd  Taper  at  (he  Reasonable  Price ' 


CHARACTER 

Is  your  stationery  just  stationery  or 
does  it  possess  the  character  that  will 
make  it  a  credit  as  well  as  an  asset  to 
your  firm? 

You  can  always  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  Systems  Bond.  Every  sheet 
has  unusually  fine  color,  strength  and 
crispness.  The  uniform  high  quality 
of  this  paper  is  carefully  built  in. 

Systems  Bond  is  just  what  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  a  rag-content,  loft-dried 
bond  paper  selling  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Its  quality  makes  it  a  desirable 
choice  for  any  job  and  its  moderate 
price  still  further  recommends  its  use. 
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heav}'  manila  stock  of  considerable 
tensile  strength.  The  postal  experts 
are  enthusiastic  regarding  this  par- 
ticular version  of  the  combination 
package  because  their  investigations 
have  shown  that,  for  long  ocean 
voyages,  and  to  stand  the  strain  of 
the  shuffling  motion  that  is  imparted 
to  mail  by  the  roll  and  pitch  of  a 
ship  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  an  envelope  or  package  en- 
closed in  strong  kraft  or  manila 
paper  stock  and  "well  twined,"  that 
is  held  by  string  which  closes  flap 
or  fold  without  being  so  tightly 
drawn  that  there  is  danger  that  the 
twine  will  cut  the  wrappings. 

While  we  are  examining  the  Root 
company's  combination  package  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  not  a 
few  users  or  prospective  users  of 
this  type  of  mail  medium  have  been 
more  or  less  worried  for  fear  that 
recipients  will  overlook  the  letter 
accompanying  the  larger,  and  conse- 
quently more  conspicuous  merchan- 
dise or  trade  literature.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  some  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  adoption  of  combination  pack- 
ages have  made  the  associate  con- 
tainers of  different  material,  or  of 
paper  stock  of  contrasting  color,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  two  sections 
and  win  for  each  its  proper  share 
of  attention. 

THE  CAUTIONARY   INSCRIPTION' 

Not  a  few  mail  users,  however, 
of  whom  the  Root  company  is  one, 
do  not  regard  this  contingency  as 
serious  enough  to  outweigh  the  man- 
ifest   advantages    of    a    combination 


>uit  that  is  literally  a  one-piece 
suit.  The  Root  company  seeks  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  printing 
on  the  larger  surface  of  its  combi- 
nation the  notice:  "Caution.  Let- 
ter mail  is  contained  in  the  flap  of 
this  envelope."  Another  business 
house  that  has  adopted  this  modern- 
ized mailing  method  has  in  a  most 
conspicuous  place  on  the  exterior, 
the  warning:  "Caution.  This 
enxelope  has  two  compartments. 
Do  not  overlook  the  letter  in  the 
other  compartment."  Such  inscrip- 
tions evidently  cause  no  objection 
even  on  the  part  of  postal  censois 
who  do  not  take  kindl)  to  the  plac- 
ing of  advertising  msci'.pt'.cns  iip(jii 
wrapjiings  for  transmission  at  hook 
post   rates. 

Any  trader  who  desires  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  combination  package 
idea  may  do  so  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  providing  a  special  in- 
terlocking receptacle.  An  impro- 
vised "combination"  may  be  pro- 
\ided  by  pasting  flat  upon  a  cata- 
logue envelope  or  parcel  post  pack- 
age a  sealed  envelope  containing 
the  letter,  one  address  sufficing  for 
the  allied  units.  If,  however,  a 
business  house  finds  it  advantage- 
ous to  adopt  this  plan  as  regular 
practice,  recourse  will  probably  be 
had  to  a  double  compartment  mail- 
ing device  specially  designed  or  se- 
lected with  reference  to  the  speci- 
fic needs  of  the  firm  in  question. 

Such  mergers,  even  though  there 
be  a  junction  between  paper  and 
fabric,  are  in  no  danger  of  separa- 
tion unless  deliberately  pulled  apart. 
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I'^or  the  convenience  of  firms  that 
are  stocked  up  with  catalogue  enve- 
lopes or  sample  containers,  yet  de- 
sire to  adopt  the  combination  idea, 
there  are  available  what  are  known 
as  gummed  label  envelopes.  The 
letter  or  invoice  goes  into  the  gum- 
med envelope  and  the  adhesive  on 
the  latter  permits  it  to  be  united 
"for  keeps"  to  the  affinit\-  with 
which   it   should   travel. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
sender  of  a  combination  [package 
must  assume  all  risk  that  the  better 
portion  may,  in  transit,  be  detached 
from  the  other  half  of  the  combina- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  up  to 
the  mailer  to  have  the  twine  so 
wedded  that  they  cannot  be  di- 
vorced. Likewise  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  user  of  the  combination 
package  to  realize  that  under  this 
new  plan  his  letter  will  not  travel 
to  its  destination  as  rapidly  as  it 
would  if  dispatched  as  a  separate 
unit. 

LETTER    LOSES    SPEED 

Use  of  a  "combination"  does  not 
mean  that  printed  matter,  samples, 
blue  prints,  or  whatever  may  be  in 
an  annex,  is  speeded  up  in  trans- 
mission to  keep  pace  with  the  gait 
that  the  letter  would  take  if  mailed 
separately.  Rather  is  the  letter 
slowed  down  in  transmission  to  the 
];ace  of  the  unsealed  matter.  In  the 
estimation  of  most  business  men, 
however,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
have  delay  in  arrival  for  the  sake 
of  having  everything  come  together. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances,  there  can 
be  no  object  whatever  in  having  a 
letter  arrive  promptly  unless  its 
completement  of  printed  matter  and 
samples  be  at  hand. 

The  boon  that  the  combination 
package  confers  in  establishing  a 
single  delivery  date  for  the  personal 
letter  and  the  should-be  enclosures 
that  would  otherwise  lag  far  behind, 
is  doubtless  the  factor  in  its  favor 
that  will  most  impress  international 
traders.  There  is,  however,  another 
consideration  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  and  this  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a  means  of  making  sure 
that  price  lists,  blue  prints,  test 
specimens,  or  what  not,  go  direct 
to. the  desk  of  the  official  to  whom 
is  referred  for  attention  the  letter 
on  the  subject.  Lost  motion  and 
commercial  friction  without  end  has 
been  occasioned  in  the  past  because 
in  a  large  organization  letters  on 
a  subject  have  gone  to  the  desk  of 
one  executive  and  the  printed  speci- 
fications have  been  inadvertently 
shunted  in  an  opposite  direction.  A 
combination  package  compels  "team 
play." 
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Finally,  the  combination  package 
system  confers  upon  selling  interests 
a  benefit  "at  the  source"  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it,  by  compulsion,  harmon- 
izes and  coordinates  mailing  and 
typing  operations.  In  a  large  busi- 
ness house  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  employees  of  the 
mailing  room  where  catalogues,  etc., 
are  handled  to  "get  out  of  step" 
with  the  stenographers  handling  the 
dictated  communications.  Sequel, 
letters  or  even  postal  cards  start 
on  their  journeys  hours  or  even 
da\s  in  advance  of  the  catalogues, 
"marked  copies,"  etc.,  to  which  they 
refer.  And  it  does  not  require  much 
of  a  gap,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  let  a  letter  depart  by  one  steamer 
while  the  "full  particulars"  wait  for 
the  ne.xt  sailing,  ^^'hen  "combina- 
tions" are  to  be  made  up  there 
must,  preforce,  be  a  "get  together" 
spirit  in  the  stenographic  division 
and  the  mailing  room.  Moreover, 
some  international  traders  who  have 
had  experience  declare  that  the  com- 
bination package  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  remedies  yet  discovered 
for  the  "short  paid"  postage  evil. 
— From    Pacific   Ports   for   October. 


Advertising  Head  Starts  Company. 

George  Wall,  who  has  been  handling 
the  advertising  of  the  Gardner  Governoi 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  has  formed  his  own 
concern  in  that  city  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Wall  Pump  &  Governor  Co. 


Directs   Cleveland  Trust    Advertising 

C.  K.  Matson.  pnMicity  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co. 


July  Exports  Gain 

July,  IQ20.  exports  totaled  $(134,000,000, 
and  imports  $537,000,000.  E.xports  in- 
creased over  both  June,  1920.  and  July, 
1919.  But  the  gain  of  $86,000,000  over 
the  year  ago  month  was  convincingly 
offset  by  an  increase  of  $193,000,000  in 
imports,  with  a  resulting  fall  of  $108,- 
000,000   in    the   coinmodity   trade   balance. 

Seven  months  exports  total  $4,902,254,- 
540,  compared  with  $4,626,109,266  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Im- 
. ports  for  seven  months  total  $3,479,768,- 
028,  or  more  than  $400,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  total  for  the  whole  year  1918  and 
$424,638,301   les   than   for   1919. 


Organize  for  Export  Trade 

The  Guh'  Pitch  Pine  Export  Associa- 
tion has  filed  papers  in  Washington  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Webb-Pomcrene  law  for  the  promotion  01 
export  trade.  The  association  has  its 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  J.  S.  Otis 
is  chairman.  F.  W.  Pettibone  is  vice- 
chairman,  W.  R.  Du  Mont  is  secretary. 

Stockholders  are  the  H.  Weston  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Logtown,  Miss.;  the  Jordan  Rivei 
Lumber  Co.,  Kline,  Miss. ;  the  Edward 
Hines  Yellow  Pine  Trustees,  Lumlierton. 


Miss. ;  and  L.  W.   Dantzler  Lumber   Co., 
Morse  Point,  Miss. 

The  association  plans  to  engage  in  the 
export  of  yellow  pitch  pine  lumber  and 
timber.     It  has  no  capital  stock. 


Panama   Is  Very    Prosperous 

President  Possas  of  Panama,  who  is 
visiting  the  United  States,  says  that  his 
countr\-  was  never  so  prosperous  as  now. 
Panama  has  a  surplus  of  $2,oco,ooo  in  her 
treasury,  and  bu^iness  is  at  its  floodtidc. 


Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler  Open 
in   San  Francisco 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler  of  Port- 
land and  Seattle  has  opened  offices  in  the 
Hearst  building.  San  Francisco,  with  P. 
S.  Tyler,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  in  charge. 


Canadian    Pulp   and   Paper   Exports 

Exports  of  pulp  and  paper  from  Can- 
ada in  July  were  \  alued  at  $16,014,747,  an 
increase  of  $8,284,585,  or  107  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  These  included  1,219,439  cwt. 
of  newsprint  valued  at  $5,727,193  and  9,789 
cwt.  of  took  paper  valued  at  $110,596. 

Pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  first 
four  months  of  current  fiscal  year  were 
\alucd  at  $52,494,052,  against  $27,067,236 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  gain  of  $25,426,816,  or  93  per 
cent.     This  is  a  new  high  record. 


Much  Trade  Through  Panama   Canal 

Canal  traffic  for  .August  has  exceeded 
all  previous  records.  Commercial  ships 
numbering  268  passed  through,  depositing 
$936,209.44  in  tolls. 
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You  Cannot  Start  Too  Soon 

A  habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  break. 

Don't  expect  to  revolutionize  the  public's  opinions  or  its 
buying  habits  by  a  burst  of  advertising. 

The  way  to  bring  about  a  change  is  by  consistent  adver- 
tising over  a  period  of  years. 

The  time  to  make  the  start  is  before  opinions  and  habits 
have  been  definitely  formed — in  the  younger  years 
of  a  man's  life. 

A  boy  is  more  eager  to  learn,  and  has  more  time  to  learn 
then,  than  he  ever  will  have  again.  The  favorable 
impressions  you  make  upon  him  then  will  never 
need  to  be  undone  later  on. 

Through  BOYS'  LIFE,  the  Boy  Scouts'  Magazine,  you 
can  i-each  thousands  of  boys  of  the  highest  type — 
mentally,  morally  and  physically — who  are  in  their 
foi-mative   years. 

.Start  now  to  give  them  distinct  and  favorable  impressions 
of  you  through  this,  their  own   publication. 


boy; 


THE  BOY  vSCOUTS'  MAGAZINE 

BOY    SCOUTS    OF   AMERICA,   Publishers 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


203  SO.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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ArivEBTisiNG  &  Selling 


EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


Weak-Kneed  and  Penurious  Personnel  Policy 
Gives  U.  S.  Hardest  Knocks 

Practice  of  Releasing  Foreign  Managers 
at  Critical  Times  Too  Often  is  Responsi- 
ble   for    Our    Unsuccesses    in    Woild    Trade 


EVIDENTLY  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent ways  of  entering  Foreigii 
trade  and  two  opposing  ideas  of  how 
it  should  be  approached.  One  has 
been  called  "The  School  of  Hard 
Knocks'';  the  other,  "The  Unixer- 
sity  of  Common  Intelligence." 

Those  preaching  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  hard  knocks  do  so  up- 
on the  theory  that  only  through  be- 
ing battei'ed  around  in  the  conduct  of 
business  abroad  can  a  man  learn  the 
lessons  of  successful  exporting.  It  is 
the  belief  of  this  parent  that  to  teach 
a  child  to  respect  fn-e  it  is  necessary 
to  burn  him. 

Another  fitting  illustration  is  the 
story  of  the  man  in  the  asylum  who 
pounded  his  head  with  a  hammer, 
with  the  whispered  information  t(j 
his  guard  that  "it  felt  so  good  when 
he    stopped." 

The  alternative,  and  incidentally, 
the  way  in  which  Advertising  & 
Selling  hopes  to  direct  its  readers, 
is  to  avoid  the  knocks  and  the  burn- 
ings and  the  hammerings  by  the  ap- 
plication of  intelligent  study  to  the 
problem  with  caution  and  precaution 
as  the  two  powerful  range  lights  on 
the  course. 

Experiences  are  useful  in  teaching 
any  subject  and  it  is  the  difficulties  of 
others  that  afford  the  best  material 
for  driving  home  lessons  in  foreign 
trade.  They  are  useful  in  a  negative 
sense  in  that  in  most  cases  they  in- 
dicate how  things  should  not  be  done. 
In  nearly  every  instance  where  a  big 
"hard  knock"  was  encountered  the 
reason  could  be  found  in  the  method 
employed  by  the  reci[)ient.  A  little 
thought  and  precaution  would  have 
averted  such  discipline.  Extreme 
carefulness  is  the  first  requisite  to 
the  proper  approach  of  over-seas 
selling,  as  it  is  in  domestic  market- 
ing. 


For  a  Personnel  Policy 

rHF,  nccoiiipanyiiig  article  contains 
sonic  rather  frank  slatciiicnls  about 
policies  and  pracliees  i:i  vuyue  iiiiiony 
Aiiici  iea.i  exponecs  as  bea.ing  directly 
upon  the  results  they  are  obiaii.iiui  i.i 
their  ti'orld-niarke.s.  lerhaps  some  reiia- 
ers  of  .ADVERTISING  &  Selling  leill  douht 
lliat  such  conditions  ever  arc  permilled 
to  tlnearl  exporters'  purposes.  II  e  can 
only  say  that  zve  are  not  generali::ing 
I  lit  speaking  of  cases  throughout. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  faults  of  Am- 
erican zvould-be  exporters  is  that  they 
arc  too  often  training  their  foreign  de- 
partment personnel  for  the  benefit  of 
sonic  competitor,  through  a  policy  of  loz\.' 
pay  and  low  interest  in  that  department's 
constructive  program. 

To  sitcceed  in  exporting  there  must  be 
long  z'i.non — the  faculty  for  seeing  re- 
sults next  year  and  ten  years  hence,  for 
there  are  no  '^fliers  for  a  quick  profit"  in 
world  trade.  THE  EDITOR. 


Previous  articles  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  necessity  of  having  a  definite 
plan  in  foreign  merchandising  de- 
velopment. In  brief  outline  the  chief 
points  are  a  strong  desire  to  develop 
sales  abroad;  close  study  of  the 
product  to  be  sold ;  an  understanding 
of  the  agencies  to  be  used  in  placing 
the  protluct  in  the  foreign  market, 
the  commission  house,  forwarding 
agent,  bank,  steamship  line,  insurance 
and  documentation ;  advertising, 
packing,  etc. ;  preparation  of  plant  to 
meet  essential  requirements ;  selec- 
tion of  personnel. 

THE    RIGHT    MEN    ON    JOB 

Xow  comes  the  consideration  of 
this  very  important  topic — personnel. 
The  selection  of  an  export  manager 
should  be  the  first  order  of  business. 
Many  firms  have  appointed  a  man  to 
die  office  of  export  manager  on  mer- 
its embracing  everything  but  a 
knowledge  of  exporting.     They  have 


had  hard  knocks.  Many  an  execu- 
tive has  thought  himself  capable  of 
development  his  own  foreign  trade 
along  with  attention  to  his  other  dut- 
ies. Usually  he  has  accumulated 
bruises. 

To  develop  foreign  markets  prop- 
erly and  profitably  the  export  de- 
]>artment  should  be  placed  uniler  the 
direction  of  a  man  who  has  had  broad 
experience  in  foreign  travel,  foreign 
selling,  and  preferably  commanding 
two  or  more  foreign  languages.  He 
should  be  big  enough  to  be  given  a 
great  range  of  responsibilities.  He 
should  be  paid  a  salary'  that  would 
encourage  him.  If  his  experience  is 
of  the  right  kind,  he  is  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  daily.  He  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance  in  working  out 
his  program,  not  a  six  months'  trial. 
The  success  of  the  English  and  Ger- 
man and  French  foreign  trader  is 
largely  due  to  the  steady  force  of  a 
permanent  head  export  manager. 

The  American  is  prone  to  demand 
too  "quick  results."  He  is  impatient 
and  often  drops  a  man  just  when  that 
man  is  beginning  to  get  those  results. 
Very  often  the  head  of  a  department 
becomes  discouraged  through  a  pe- 
nurious policy  and  from  criticism 
just  when  he  should  have  been  en- 
couraged and  given  more  money  and 
a  greater  degree  of  moral  support  in 
his  efforts. 

The  foreign  businessman  is  loath 
to  discharge  an  employe  or  to  have 
an  employe  leave  his  organization. 
There  is  more  personnel  stabilization 
in  the  average  foreign  house  than  in 
the  American. 

The  greatest  difficulties  of  Ameri- 
can forwarding  agencies  today  are 
undoubtedly  being  caused  by  the  high 
"turn  over"  in  personnel.  Shipping 
companies  ha\e  felt  this  condition 
and  it  is  a  known   fact  that  one  of 
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the  largest  freight  forwarding  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  is  feel- 
uig  the  sting  to  such  an  extent  that 
discussion  has  risen  in  the  minds  of 
directors  and  even  in  their  meetings 
as  to  the  advisabihty  of  curtaihng  if 
not  eliminating  the  bulk  of  their 
overseas  business.  Five  years  ago 
shipments  were  made  by  this  concern 
with  \ei"y  few  m'stakes.  Their 
foreign  manager  left  them.  Today 
mistakes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  War  activity  in  foreign 
trade  brought  a  hundred  or  more 
competing  companie^  into  existence. 
Former  low  priced  employes  were  at- 
tracted by  higher  salaries  and  they 
left.  In  fact,  salaries  paid  today 
are  so  low  that  men  accepting  them 
are  doing  so  only  with  the  idea  of  ac- 
quiring experience  enough 
to  secure  a  better  paying 
place. 


money  lost  and  the  elimination  of 
mistakes  would  soon  back  up  the 
practical  value  of  such  a  remedy. 
Having  the  right  kind  of  a  high  cali- 
bre e.xport  manager  with  real  execu- 
tive power  is  the  prime  essential  in 
personal  selection.  He  is  even  more 
important  than  the  man  abroad,  for 
he  has  to  keep  the  factory  and  home 
office  up  to  snuff  in  backing  up 
the  foreign  salesman  or  selling 
agency. 

Just  how  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  personnel  in  the  foreign 
selling  field  is  illustrated  by  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  General  Mo- 
tors Export  Company,  the  American 
Express  Company,  the  United  States 
Steel  and  a  number  of  other  promi- 
nent  organizations   now   engaged   in 


THE  JOXES-SMITH-BROVVX 
FIASCO 


Take  a  concrete  example : 
A  manufacturer  writes  to  a 
company  regarding  a  ship- 
ment to  Calcutta.  The  let- 
ter is  referred  to  Mr.  Jones 
in  the  Service  Department. 
Mr.  Jones  writes  the  letter 
of  infonnation  and  signs  it. 
The  manufacturer  writes 
back  to  Mr.  Jones.  Mr. 
Jones  has  left  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Smith  refers  to  his  corre- 
spondence file  and  replies. 
A  representative  of  the 
manufacturer  calls  upon 
]\lr.Smith  and  discusses  cer- 
tain details  that  are  not  on 
paper.  The  goods  leave  on 
the  first  lap  of  the  voyage. 
Mr.  Smith  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Brown.  There  is  an  unusual 
circumstance  somewhere  that  causes 
trouble  on  the  shipment  or  Mr. 
Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  made  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Brown  doesn't  know  anything 
about  the  shipment  other  than  what 
is  contained  in  letters.  Mr.  Brown 
does  the  best  he  can,  but  the  manu- 
facturer is  mad  clear  through  and 
disgusted.  It  all  means  loss;  loss  to 
the  forwarding  agency,  loss  to  the 
manufacturer  and  loss  to  the  ship- 
ping line. 

This  trouble  is  encountered  daily 
in  any  number  of  concerns  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  often  misunderstanding 
and  under-rating  of  values  so  far  as 
services  and  charges  are  concerned. 

Fewer  low  priced  men  and  more 
high  priced  men — and  men  who  are 
more  appreciated  would  very  likely 
solve  these  troubles.  The  saving  in 
the   long   run   as   regards   time   and 


That  Export  Manager 

MANY  firms  have  appointed  a  man 
to  the  office  of  export  manager  on 
merits  embracing  everything  but  a 
knowledge  of  exporting. 

-Many  an  executive  has  thought  him- 
self capable  of  developing  his  own  for- 
eign trade  along  with  attention  to  his 
other  duties. 

Having  the  right  kind  of  a  high-cali- 
bre export  manager  with  real  executive 
power  is  the  prime  essential  in  personnel 
selection. 

The  export  manager  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  man  representing  the 
house  abroad,  for  he  has  to  keep  the 
factory  and  home  office  "up  to  snuff" 
in  backing  up  the  foreign  salesman  or 
selling  agency. 


exporting.  The  General  Motors  Ex- 
port Company  has  been  conducting  a 
school  of  foreign  salesmanship  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  execu- 
tive. Men  in  and  out  of  the  employ 
of  the  company  were  selected  to  at- 
tend this  school.  (The  story  of  the 
formation  and  working  of  which  was 
publishetl  in  Advertising  &  Selling 
of  .\ugust  21  I.  They  were  paid  to 
attend  this  school. 

These  men  are  being  fortified  with 
knowledge  that  will  save  them  from 
hard  knocks  and,  to  carry  out  the 
metaphor,  General  Motors  Export 
Company  is  saving  itself  concussion 
of  the  brain  from  similar  causes. 
.Vnd  the  big  point  in  it  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  being  taught  by 
General  Motors  to  work  thankfully, 
energetically,  intelligently  and  per- 
manently for  General  Motors.  The 
same  results  are  in  the  making  for 


other  institutions  that  have  adopted 
this  policy. 

To  illustrate  the  need  of  training 
men  for  foreign  selling  the  following 
account  of  the  sale  of  a  large  ma- 
chinery order  in  South  China  is 
worth  while  recounting. 

THE  V.^LUE  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

.\.  wealthy  Chinese  owning  large 
acreage  in  the  vicinity  of  Kowloon, 
just  across  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  decided  to 
plant  sugar  beets  and  erect  a  re- 
finery. The  news  of  the  project  was 
flashed  abroad  and  received  atten- 
Uon  by  a  machinery  house  in  San 
Francisco  and  a  competitor  in  Seat- 
tle. Both  companies  had  installed 
machinery  in  California  and  both 
were  highly  respected.  The 
San  Francisco  house  dis- 
patched their  keenest  sales- 
man to  Hong  Kong  to  nail 
the  contract.  He  beat  the 
man  sent  from  Seattle  by  a 
full  month  and  commenced 
a  stiff  selling  campaign  on 
his  prospect.  He  threw 
e\ery  ounce  of  "pep"  he 
could  muster  into  his  work. 
He  used  every  American 
selling  device  and  he  con- 
fidently believed  from  his 
contact  with  the  Chinese 
that  he  had  him  sold. 

\\hen  the  Seattle  man  ar- 
rived in  Hong  Kong  he 
registered  cjuietl}-  at  the 
Hong  Kong  Hotel  and  kept 
the  nature  of  his  business 
shrouded.  He  had  letters  of 
introduction  to  prominent 
men  and  soon  made  acquant- 
ances.  He  was  successful  in 
meeting  the  Chinese  gentle- 
man who  was  his  goal.  He 
did  not  force  discussion  of  the 
sugar  project  but  let  the  infor- 
mation come  entirely  voluntarily. 
He  expressed  interest,  talked  intelli- 
gently and  was  invited  to  spend  a 
week-end  at  Kowloon  and  look  over 
the  fields.  He  sketched  and  esti- 
mated on  the  size  of  plant  that  would 
be  required  and  showed  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  subject  that  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  was  an  en- 
gineer and  would  be  returning  to  the 
United  States  shortly  and  would,  as 
a  personal  favor,  be  glad  to  attend 
to  the  purchase  of  machinery  in 
.Seattle  and  see  that  it  was  shipped 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Chin- 
ese was  delighted.  A  few  months 
later  the  macliinery  was  delivered  in 
the  care  of  an  engineer  sent  along  to 
superintend  installation.  The  sales- 
man who  landed  the  order  received 
a  thankful   letter   from  the  Chinese 
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and  a  clieck  for  his  personal  services 
(which  he  courteously  returned). 
The  Seattle  company  has  since  sold 
a  number  of  plants  in  China.  This 
story  is  not  "to  be  continued."  The 
San  Francisco  man  came  home. 
*     *     * 

The  Foreign  Trade  Extension  ser- 
vice of  Advertising  &  Selling  is 
a\ailable  to  any  manufacturer  or  in- 
terest,  desirous   of   infomiation   re- 


^artlhig  export  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. Letters  will  be  answered 
promptly  and  personally.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Corre- 
spondence of  this  nature  is  invited 
and  Advertising  &  Selling,  to 
meet  every  need  of  its  readers  in  the 
export  field,  has  made  connection 
with  the  niost  reliable  authorities  on 
international  business  relations  and 
methods. 


The  Square  D  Questionnaire 
Excites  a  Controversy 


FOLLOWING  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting communication  address- 
ed to  Advertising  &  Selling,  as  a 
result  of  publication  in  this  and 
other  advertising  journals,  of  the 
reported  results  of  a  referendum 
conducted  by  the  Square  D  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  as  to  the  value  of 
"Fear  Copy"  in  educating  the  pul^lic 
against  dangers  of  the  "knife" 
switch,  an  electrical  key  which  ex- 
poses its  users  to  peril,  and  which, 
the  company  maintained,  would 
serve  to  reduce  accidents ;  save 
lives  and,  in  the  end,  greatly  benefit 
the  electrical  industry." 

How  much  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Square  D  campaign  is  competi- 
tive, and  how  much  sincere  effort 
to  help  an  industr>',  is  apparent, 
perhaps  in  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Electrical  Development, 
which  has  as  one  of  its  duties  the 
waching  over  harmful  advertising 
and  motion-picture  films.  The  Soci- 
elv  believes  the  "Fear"  advertis- 
in;^  hurts  the  industry.  This  is  the 
letter : 

ELECTRICAL    MERCH.A.NDISING 
New   York    City,    Sept.    10,    1920. 
Editor,  .\dvertising  &   Selling: 

From  the  article,  "Can  Safety  Be 
Taught  By  a  Positive  Appeal?— The 
Square  D  Company  conducts  a  novel 
controversy  on  the  justification  of  the 
negative  appeal  in  its  advertis.ing,"  on 
page  8  of  your  September  4  issue,  I 
think  tlie  reader  is  likely  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  electrical  industrj-,  gen- 
erally, approves  the  Square  D  advertis- 
ing policy  of  "frightfulness"  in  its  pop- 
ular advertising,  and  that  69  per  cent  of 
four  thousand  answers  to  the  question- 
naire expressed  satisfaction  with  the  pic- 
tures and  text  playing  up  to  the  pirblic, 
"the  deadliness   of   electricity." 

The  facts  are  that  just  thirty-two  men 
out  of  all  the  four  thousand  addressed, 
expressed  approval,  and  the  whole  case 
on  which  the  article  rests  expresses  the 
opinion  of  these  three-fourths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  men  whose  opinion  was 
asked.  The  writer  acted  as  judge  and 
counted  the  votes  at  the  request  of  the 
Square  D  Company,  and  so  has  first- 
hand knowledge   of   the    facts. 


I  have  also  spoken  about  this  adver- 
tising to  a  great  many  electrical  men 
men  representing  electrical  interests  large 
and  small — manufacturers,  jobbers,  elec- 
tric light  company  officials  and  contrac- 
tor-dealers, and  have  found  an  absolutely 
mianimous  opinion  that  the  advertising 
is  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
electrical  industry,  and  should  be  modi- 
fied   materially. 

I  enclose  herewith  pages  and  editorial 
from  the  September  issue  of  Electrical 
Mcrchandisinij  in  which  the  full  facts 
of  the  questionnaire  are  given,  for  I 
feel  that  you  and  your  readers  among 
advertising  and  electrical  men  of  the 
country  are  entitled  to  know  the  actual 
facts  regarding  the  opinions  expressed. 
Very  trulv  \-ours, 

O.   'H.    Caldwell, 

Editor. 

This  editorial  will  appear  in  the 
current  number  of  Electrical  Mer- 
chandising, touching  upon  the 
Square  D  questionnaire  and  what 
has  come  out  of  it : 
PUBLICITY  TO  THE  PUBLIC— CON- 
STRUCTIVE AND  OTHERWISE 
Some  of  the  constructive  work  which 
is  being  done  to  give  the  electrical  in- 
dustry a  good  name  before  the  general 
public  is  told  about  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue.  The  Society  for  Electrical 
Development  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  "nailing  electrical  canards"  and 
guarding  unthinking  persons  against  un- 
intentionally injuring  the  good  name  of 
electricity.  Another  great  constructive 
campaign  of  education  is  that  which  is 
being  conducted  by  tlie  Western  Electric 
Company  in  the  popular  magazine  of  the 
country.  These  advertisements  state 
clearly  the  problems  of  the  electrical 
utilities  and  of  other  groups  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  including  the  case  of  the 
dealer  and  contractor,  as  the  sample  re- 
produced on   page    145   shows. 

In  contrast  with  such  publicity,  how- 
ever, is  the  "campaign  of  frightfulness" 
regarding  the  dangers  of  electricity 
which. the  Square  D  Company  has  been 
indulging  in  in  popular  magazines.  Sam- 
ples of  "these  ads  associating  destruction 
and  sudden  death  with  the  use  of  elec- 
tric service  are  reproduced  on  page  129. 
Electrical  Merchandising  believes  thor- 
oughly in  the  value  of  enclosed  safety 
switches  and  in  the  necessity  for  reform 
inside  the  electrical  industry  in  the  in- 
stallation of  unprotected  knife  switches 
to  be  handled  by  non-electrical  men. 
But    we    protest    against    popular    adver- 
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tising  by  any  manufacturer  which  tends 
to  bring  into  ill-repute  the  electrical  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public.  We  insist  that  no  elec- 
trical manufacturer  can  be  "playing  the 
game"  who  takes  chances  of  injuring  the 
great  electrical  industry  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention  to  his  own  particular 
device. 

Look  at  thai  Literary  Uiijest  adver- 
tisement of  August  7  and  think  of  the 
effect  of  nearly  one  million  copies  go- 
ing into  one  million  of  the  best  and 
most  solid  homes  of  the  L'uited  States. 
Read    its    message ; 

"SWIFT— SURE— FATAL! 
A  shock,  a  moment's  tension, 
and  he  fell  back — dead," 
and  consider  the  effect  upon  ihc  mind  of 
ihe  housewife  who  is  considering  buy- 
ing an  electric  washer  or  is  consider- 
ing having  her  home  wired  for  electric 
lights.  Think  of  the  fear  regarding  all 
things  electrical  that  one  advertisement 
has  undouhledly  caused.  Think  of  the 
"injury  to  pivblic  good  will  and  to  the 
securities  of  electric  utility  companies. 
Then  multiply  this  by  tlie  Digest's  circu- 
lation of  nearly  a  million,  and  estimate 
on  the  magazine's  own  claims  for  ef- 
fectiveness, t!ie  injury  that  could  be  done 
to  the  interests  of  every  electrical  manu- 
facturer, jobber,  central  station  and  con- 
tractor-dealer on  the  .American  conti- 
nent. 

Electrical  Mcrcliandisini/  believes  that 
the  way  to  bring  about  the  enclosed 
safety  switch  reform  is  to  give  the  prob- 
lem all  possible  discussion  and  airing 
inside  the  electrical  industry.  Among 
ourselves  let  us  talk  of  the  dangers  of 
the  open  knife  switch  which  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  let  us  immediately  take  steps 
to  make  all  our  installations  100  per  cent 
safe.  But  to  carry  this  case  outside  to 
the  electrically  uninfortned  public  causes 
only  confusion  and  fear,  and  accom- 
plishes only  injury  to  the  good  name  of 
electricity   in   general. 

There  is  another  and  even  less  pleas- 
ant chapter  to  the  Square  D  Company 
advertising,  the  facts  concerning  which 
should  be  made  known  lest  misunder- 
standing continue  among  electrical  men 
and   advertising  men. 

To  ascertain  the  electrical  trade's 
opinion  concerning  its  advertising  policy 
of  "frightfulness,"  the  Square  D  Com- 
pany recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  four  thousand  electrical  men,  asking 
for   their   opinions. 

In  advertisements  appearing  this  month 
over  the  Square  D  signature  in  several 
electrical  papers,  the  impression  is  given 
that  of  the  answers  from  the  four  thou- 
sand electrical  men  addressed,  69  6-10 
per  cent  voted  "yes,"  21  7-10  per  cent 
voted  "no,"  and  8  7-10  per  cent  suggest- 
ed modification  of  copy  appeal.  A  simi- 
lar impression  is  given  in  an  article 
appearing  in  Printers'  Ink  for  Septem- 
ber 2,  and  in  Apvertising  &  Selling  for 
September  4,  leaving  the  reader  to  con- 
clude that  69  6-10  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  expressed  its  approval  of 
this   kind   of    advertising   copy. 

The  facts  arc  that  only  46  out  of  the 
4,000  men  addressed  expressed  any  opin- 
ion whatever,  and  the  entire  claim  that 
"the  advertising"  is  approved  by  the 
electrical  industry  is  based  upon  just  32 
out  of  46  replies,  voting  "yes,"  Electri- 
cal Merchandising  has  first-hand  know-l- 
edge of  these  facts  because  the  editor 
acted  as  judge  at  the  contest  and  counted 
the  votes. 
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E.    C.   Conover   Goes   On    Export 
Mission 

E.  C.  Conover,  head  of  the  foreign  di- 
vision and  merchandising  manager  of  the 
Win.  H.  Rankin  Company,  has  sailed 
for  South  American  countries.  Mr. 
Conover  will  carry  out  a  program  call- 
ing for  close  investigation  of  prob- 
able markets  for  the  products  of  a  luirnbcr 
of  clients  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Com- 
pany. Special  investigations  will  be  made 
for  Butler  Paper  Corporation ;  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rnliber  Co.;  Alarshall  Field  &: 
Company;  The  Haynes  Automobile  Co.; 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Packers ;  Monroe  Clothes ; 
Grinnell  Gloves  ;  Mead  Cycle  Co. ;  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes ;  Apex  Washing  Ma- 
chine Company ;  Apex  Washing  ^la- 
chines ;  "Kitchen-Maid"  Kitchen  Caliinets; 
Grape  Ola  Company;  Hartman  Trunk 
Company ;  Pelman  Institute ;  R.  &  V'. 
Automobile  Company. 

His  itinerary  includes  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  \'enezuela, 
Ecuador  and  Colomliia. 
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Britain  Spends  Millions  More  than  U.  S.  for  Foreign  Trade 


Industrial    Fairs,    1920 

I'ciiicc- — International  Arts.  April  15 
to   October   31, 

Lille — International  Exposition.  June 
-'7   to   October  31. 

Mel/: — ^General  Fair.  July  22  to  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Lci[<cii) — .\utumn  Fair.  .August  29  to 
September  4. 

y^O)»t'— Agricultural  machinery.  Sep- 
tember. 

London  —  Bakery  &  Confectionery. 
September  4  to   10. 

London — Machines  and  Tools.  Sep- 
tember 4  to  25. 

Leipzig — Technical.  September  12  to 
18. 

London — Foodstuffs,  groceries.  Sep- 
tember 18  to  24. 

Prai/nc — .Annual  Fair.  September  5 
to    28.' 

Barcelona — September  25  to  October  10. 

Chartres — Motoculture.  October  I  to  7. 

Lyon — Samples  Fair.    October   I   to  15. 

London — Shoes   and   Leather.      October 

4   to   9- 

London — ^Commercial  automobile  s. 
October  7   to   17. 

London — Automobile  show.  Xovember 
4  to   13. 


Great  Britain  is  spending  millions  more 
than  the  United  Slates  to  develop  for- 
eign trade  according  to  reports  received 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  these  re- 
ports show,  a  total  of  $17,520,953  was 
provided  by  the  British  government  for 
the  promotion  of  overseas  commerce  as 
against  $910,510  spent  by  the  United 
States  government.  These  figures  do  not 
cover  costs  of  consular  services  of  the 
two  governments.  The  British  figures 
are  also  exclusive  of  amounts  spent  by 
the    India   office    and    the    Colonial    office. 

Great  Britain  made  a  drive  for  for- 
eign commerce  immediately  after  the 
armistice  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  estab- 
lished in  191 7  and  jointly  subordinate 
to  t!ie  diplomats  of  the  foreign  office 
and  the  commercial  guidance  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Besides  the  routine 
development    work    abroad    this    dcpart- 


Bulgaria,   Market    for   Hosiery 

There  is  apparently  a  market  in  Bul- 
garia for  the  cheaper  or  moderate  priced 
hosiery;  but  owing  to  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  Bulgarian  currency,  the  people 
generally  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  very 
high-priced  article.  It  is  true,  hciwever, 
that  while  the  population  of  Bulgaria  is  tn 
excess  of  4,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  can  not  be  classed  as  possible 
buyers  of  imported  hosiery,  even  of  the 
cheaper  grades.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  sufficient  demand  in  the  cities 
to  gratify  an  effort  to  enter  the  market. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hosiery  worn  in 
Bulgaria  is  of  cotton  or  wool.  Silk  hosiery 
is  not  worn  at  all  by  the  men,  and  by  com- 
paratively few  of  the  women. 

The  duty  on  knitted  cotton  hosiery  is 
43.20  leva  per  kilo ;  on  knitted  woolen 
hosiery,  50.40  leva  per  kilo ;  and  on  silk 
hosiery,  173.80  leva  per  kilo.  .At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  the  lev  is  equivalent 
to  0.015.  As  hosiery  does  not  appear  up- 
on the  list  of  permitted  exports,  it  can  be 
imported  only  by  special  hcense,  which 
should  be  obtained  in  advance  by  the  im- 
porter. 


ment  is  continually  sending  special  trade 
commissions  out  to  the  British  colonies 
and  into  new  foreign  fields.  Numerous 
British  commercial  bodies  have  visited 
the  United  States  in  the  last  year. 

The  .American  consular  representatives 
do  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
promotion  work  of  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties.  Ap- 
propriations for  the  promotion  of  trade 
only,  however,  amounted  last  year  to 
only  $910,510,     It  was  divided  as  follows: 

Expenses  of  Washington  office,  $220,- 
510;  promotion  of  commerce  in  Western 
Europe,  $325,000;  promotion  of  com- 
merce in  South  and  Central  America, 
$100,000;  promotion  of  commerce  in  the 
Far  East,  $100,000;  commercial  attaches, 
$165,000. 

The  American  government,  however, 
is  expanding  its  foreign  trade  promotion 
work,  as  shown  by  the  appropriations 
for   that    service,    made   before    the   war. 


ELECTRIC 
GOODS 
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Telephone  Directory 
Advertising 

will  sell  almost  any  product  or 

service.   Covers  the  entire  Empire 

State  and  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Ask  for  particulars. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

p.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Jr.,  Sales  Mgr.  Dir.  Adtg. 
1261  Broadway  at  3 1  st  St.  New  York 

Telephone,  Vanderbilt  Official  130 
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Six  Towns  from  Texas;  Six  "Open  Doors" 
to  Texan   Markets 

Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston  and  San  An- 
tonio Offer  the  Men  and  Mediums  to  Merchandise  Your  Goods 
Bv  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


IN  another  article  in  this  issue  ot 
Advertising  &  Selling  Stuarr 
McGregor,  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  written  of  his  stale 
as  the  "Latent  Empire  State,"  a  bet- 
ter and  more  significant  name  for  our 
purposes  than  "Lone  Star  State,"  the 
cognmomen  which  history  has  be- 
queathed. \\'hen  we  think  of  the 
"Lone  Star  State"  we  look  backward 
to  the  days  when  Texas  was  a  po- 
litical empire,  outside  of  the  Union; 
when  we  think  of  the  "latent  Empire 
State"  we  must  look  ahead  into  the 
future  when  all  those  "potentialities" 
of  which  Mr.  McGregor  speaks  will 
have  been  developed,  when  the  great 
Texas  market  will  have  been  stirred 
into  the  widest  activity,  when  [)ossi- 
bilities  will  have  become  probabdities 
and  probabilities  facts. 

TAPPING    THL:    TEXAS    MARKET 

Not  that  Texas  has  been  slow  or 
retarded  in  her  development;  not 
that  that  development  has  not  been 
entirely  normal.  When  we  speak  of 
her  empire  as  "latent"  we  think  m 
terms  of  the  future,  not  comparing 
the  "Lone  Star  State"  with  her  sis- 
ters in  the  Union,  but  with  her  own 
domain  in  the  days  to  come  when  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  the 
Union  will  have  taken  full  advan- 
tages of  the  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties it  offers. 

Given  the  market  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor describes,  how  are  we  to  tap 
it?  The  fact  that  the  door  is  open  is 
not  enough;  we  must  learn  how  to 
pass  ourselves  and  our  merchanilise 
through.  A  discussion  of  that  prob- 
lem is  a  discussion  of  the  facts  limit- 
ing and  determining  the  application 
of  the  recognized  "sesames"  of  ad- 
vertising and  selling  to  Texas. 

I  shall  leave  out  of  the  discussion 
reference  to  the  opportunities  of  ad- 
vertising goods  and  services  by  such 
means  as  posters,  car  cards,  special- 
ties, films,  and  direct  mail.  The  prin- 
ciples of  applying  these  publicity 
methods  to  Texas  are  the  same  as 
those  to  be  adopted  in  approaching 
any  other  state.  I  have  no  space  to 
write  here  of  the  Texas  psychology. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a 
peculiar  Texas  psychology.  As 
Mr.  McGregor  has  pointed  out, 
her  "empire"  has  the  widest  range 


Six  Texas  Towns 

r-ilX  "open  doors"  they  arc  called  in 
^tltis  article;  but  an  open  door  is  of 
^—^  no  interest  to  the  man  tvho  kiiou'S  no 
reason  for  goiny  through.  Here  are  six 
reasons,  six  bustling,  flourishing  growmg 
cities,  surz'eycd  briefly  to  shoiv  the  fun- 
damental financial  and  merchandising 
facts  that  make  them  rich  marketing 
fields  in  themsch'cs  and  richer  in  the  op- 
portunity they  open  to  the  falUra'  trading 
territories  that  lie  around  them.  I'hc 
producer  "going  in"  to  Texas  can  gaen 
detailed  information  from  almost  any  of 
the  newspapers  mentioned.  What  is  of- 
fered here  are  the  high  tights  to  attract 
the  man  with  goods  to  se.l  to  a  territory 
that  is  eager  to  have  them,  and  some  in- 
formation on  hoz>.'  to  advertise  them. 
,    —THE  EDITOR. 


of  geographical  and  topographical 
conditions  and  all  the  varied  ways  of 
nature  that  aft'ect  a  people's  psychol- 
ogy are  the  ways  of  nature  in  Texas. 
1  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the 
Texas  press  because  that  medium  is 
a  definite,  tangible  quantity  to  be  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  circulation, 
distribution,  reader  interest,  promo- 
tive cooperation,  and  advertising  pol- 
icy. 1  shall  also  talk  of  the  six  cities 
that  offer  what  are,  in  realit\-,  six 
open  doors  to  Texas. 

TEXAS    PUBLICATIONS 

Ayer's  American  Newspaper  .\n- 
nual  and  Directoi-y  credits  Texas 
with  104  daily  newspapers,  excluding 
foreign  language  and  negro  publica- 
tions. A  hasty  totalling  of  what  cir- 
culation figures  are  available  on  these 
104  publications  shows  that  very 
close  to  a  million  newspapers  are  dis- 
tributed in  Texas  every  week-day  of 
the  year.  The  same  reference  vol- 
ume* shows  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
1920,  four  Texas  papers  offered  roto- 
gravure space  to  advertisers.  Among 
the  class  publications  the  Lone  Star 
State  boasts  22  agricultural  journals 
in  English,  Spanish  and  Bohemian, 
14  religious  publications  in  the  sanie 
languages,  18  labor  papers,  8  live 
stock  journals,  one  devoted  to  fruit 
growing,  two  to  poultry,  2t,  to  the 
interests  of  college  students,  2  to 
commerce  and  industry,  one  to  farm 
implement  production,  2  to  finance 
and  banking,  2  to  grocery  and  gen- 


eral merchandising,  15  publications 
for  negro  readers,  and  39  foreign 
language  journals,  18  in  Spanish,  11 
in  German,  8  in  Bohemian,  2  in  Ital- 
ian, and  I  111  .Swedish.  There  is  one 
publication  classed  under  "Monthh- 
and  weekly  publications  of  general 
circulation."  It  is  Holland's  Maya- 
cine,  edited  for  the  women  of  the 
southwest.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Texas 
is  004,  published  m  557  cities  and  vil- 
l:iges  throughout  the  state.  Besides 
the  dailies  there  are  679  weeklies,  23 
semi-weeklies,  one  published  three 
times  a  week,  one  fortnightl)',  11 
semi-monthly,  /^  monthly,  one  bi- 
monthly and  four  quarterly. 

The  principal  places  of  publication 
are  the  famous  "six  towns,"  the  six 
open  doors  to  the  Texas  market — 
Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Galves- 
ton, Houston  and  San  Antonio — 
pressed  hard  in  importance  by  such 
flourishing  cities  as  Auston,  Beau- 
mont, Corpus  Christi,  and  Waco. 

NEW    FORT    WORTH 

The  Fort  Worth  market,  the  open 
door  presented  in  the  first  of  our  six 
Texan  towns,  was  interestingly  de- 
scribed in  the  March  20  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  by  Miss 
Myrtle  Pearson.  Some  interesting 
facts  from  her  survey  tell  us  that 
Fort  Worth  is  located  in  a  great  oil 
and  live-stock  area  at  the  point  of 
convergence  of  eleven  railroads, 
which  give  it  the  largest  railroad 
yards  southwest  of  Kansas  City. 
It  ranks  as  the  fifth  grain  market 
of  the  United  States,  the  third 
cattle  market  of  the  world,  the 
largest  inland  cotton  market  of 
the  world,  and  the  leading  creamery 
center  of  the  South.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  new  oil-producing  area 
Iving  all  around  Fort  Worth  has 
made  it  the  "world's  fastest  growing 
city,"  but  besides  its  519  oil  company 
offices  and  20  refineries  Forth  Worth 
has  a  host  of  other  important  indus- 
trial plants.  There  are  242  groceries, 
70  drug  stores,  49  oil  field  supply 
companies,  31  lumber  companies,  62 
automobile  agencies,  and  123  acces- 
sory houses.  In  1919,  live  stock 
sales  in  the  Fort  Worth  territory 
amounted  to  $150,000,000,  cotton 
sales  to  $100,000,000,  grain  to  $60,- 
000,000;  post  office  receipts  for  the 
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first  six  nionlhs  of  1919  were  $446,- 
005.69.  Building  permits  for  1919 
rose  above  $15,000,000.  Bank  clear- 
ings for  ten  months  of  1919  were 
$716,731,908.99.  The  population  at 
last  report  stood  at  143,000,  but  it 
has  climbed  far  higher  by  this  time. 

.\  recent  investigation  conducted 
b\'  the  live  Fort  Worth  Advertis- 
ing Club  to  demonstrate  the  "live- 
ness"  of  its  city  showed  that  in  one 
short  period  of  six  months  there 
was  a  gain  of  485  new  concerns  re- 
presenting almost  every  kind  of 
business.  That  is  a  gain  at  the  rate 
of  970  new  concerns  a  year !  Our 
"door"  is  opening  wider  and  wider 
all  the  time  with  accelerating  speed. 
These  gains  are  the  result  of  the 
growth  not  only  of  Fort  Worth, 
but  of  the  big  oil  territory  all 
around,  with  its  thousands  of  new 
settlers,  all  finding — all  the  time — 
new  needs  and  turning  to  the  dom- 
inating city  of  the  territory  to  sat- 
isfv  them.  There  is  some  signifi- 
cance to  manufacturers  in  the  fact 
that  within  a  radius  of  150  miles 
of  Fort  Worth  57  per  cent  of  the 
staters  population  has  its  home — 2,- 
781,000  people.  There  is  more  sig- 
nificance in  the  assurance  given  by 
Fort  Worth's  building  programme — 
the  most  ambitious  of  any  southern 
city — that  the  part  of  this  popula- 
tion clustered  around  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  is  essentially  stable  and 
stationary — there  to  stay  and  to  need 
your  products. 

Fort  W^orth  publishes  23  journals 
covering  interests  ranging  from  oil 
to  numismatics.  Its  dailies  are  the 
Star-Telegram  (evening  and  Sun- 
day), Live  Stock  Reporter  (eve- 
ning), and  the  Record  (morning 
and   Sunday ) . 

PROSPEROUS  EL  PASO 

Going  down  to  El  Paso,  open  door 
both  to  the  "latent  empire"  of  Texas 
and  the  undeveloped  empire  of  Mex- 
ico we  find  the  largest  city  along  the 
border  for  a  stretch  of  2,000  miles 
with  a  population  of  90,000  people, 
serving  a  trade  territory  population 
in  western  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  of  1,050,203.  EI  Paso's 
trade  territory,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
represents  15  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  In  El  Paso,  the 
manufacturing  power  is  represented 
by  125  large  plants,  with  a  combined 
investment  of  $15,281,000,  employing 
6,000  workers  in  ordinary  times,  10,- 
000  in  periods  of  special  activity. 
The  investment  in  the  wholesale 
business  amounts  to  between  $6,- 
500,000  and  $7,000,000,  and  there 
are  approximately  65  jobbing  houses, 


20    merchandise    brokers,     and     50 
manufacturing  agents. 

The  potentialities  of  El  Paso  are 
clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  already  become  a  leader  in  one 
line  of  great  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  biggest  distributors  of  automo- 
biles, automobile  trucks,  and  acces- 
sories in  the  South  and  West,  the 
amount  of  capita)  invested  in  this 
line  in  El  Paso  amounting  to  between 
$3,500,000  and  $4,000,000.  El  Paso 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers 
ship  800,000,000  tons  of  products 
every  year.  The  average  freight 
movement  in  the  city  wards  is  over 
2,000  cars  a  day. 


When  we  approach  a  new  terri- 
tory with  a  merchandising  propos'.- 
tion  we  examine  its  banking  power. 
El  Paso  courts  such  examination. 
Clearings  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1920  amounted  to  $208,137,250.28. 
Within  its  trade  territory  there  are 
190  banks  with  combined  deposits  of 
$85,000,000.  The  yearly  outgoing 
items  of  banking  paper  between  El 
Paso  and  her  trade  territory  total 
$39,000,000,  while  the  yearly  volume 
of  incoming  items  of  banking  paper 
reaches  a  total  of  $110,000,000. 

PUBLICATIONS   IN    EL  PASO 

So  much  for  figures.  Interpreted 
they  mean  that  El  Paso  is  unusual'y 


Not  Store  Keepers — 
But  Merchants 
In  Houston,  Texas 


Houston  dealers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  they  de- 
rive from  National  advertising. 

Their  show  window  and  store  linkups  with  national  adver- 
tising carried  in  The  Houston  Chronicle  have  g-iven  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  several  manufacturers. 

Volume  is  what  Houston  merchants  g-o  after  and  g'et. 
They  know  that  volume  means  quick  turn  overs  and 
greater  net  profits.  They  realize  that  pushing  nationally 
advertised  goods  will  get  volume  in  sales. 

That  is  why  Houston  merchants  work  with  The  Houston 
Chronicle  on  all  National  advertising  campaigns. 

An  adequate  advertising  campaign  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle  will  secure  for  you  the  co-operation  of  Houston 
merchants. 

Further  information  is  furnished  in  The  Chronicle's  book- 
let entitled  "Facts  and  Figures"  which  will  be  mailed  to 
you  on  request. 

The  Chronicle  led  all  Southern  Dailies  in  National  Adver- 
tising in  1918  and  1919. 
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prosperous  and  that  her  90,000  city 
and  1.050,000  trade  territory  popula- 
tion represent  an  unusually  wealthy 
clientele  for  the  merchandiser  who 
goes  into  El  Paso  and  its  district.  A 
particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
El  Paso  situation  is  her  geographical 
location.  She  is,  as  tourists  demon- 
inate  her,  the  "Gateway  of  Mexico," 
In  summing  up  the  marketing  situa- 
tion in  Mexico,  D.  A.  Bandeen, 
(General  Manager  of  the  El  Paso 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  of  this  material, 
points  out  that  in  the  last  five  years 
exports  to  Mexico  jiassing  through 
El  Paso  have  varie<l  betyeen  $3,000,- 
000  and  $6,000,000  annually;  imports 
between   $J,ooo.ooo   and   $5,(X)o,(x)o. 
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The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  — Adjertising,  Selling,  Collecting. 
CsHlogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Offie* 
Systems,  Money  Safing  Ideas.  Since  1916  Iht 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mai]  Adrertisiol 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  ^.00. 
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We    specialize   in    house    to   bouse 
distributing    of 

Advertising    Literature 

and    Advertising   Samples 

We  solicit  your  account. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

2o6    No.    Front    St.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
Write    for   our   paper    "  FACTS." 


Today,  Mr.  liandeen  emphasizes,  the 
prospects  for  Mexican  trade  are  bet- 
ter than  they  have  been  in  many 
years,  with  Mexico  headed,  appar- 
ently, toward  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  after  the  long  years  of  un- 
rest and  destruction.  Are  you  going 
into  the  "Gateway?"    It  will  pay. 

El  Paso  reads  eleven  publications, 
li\e  of  which  ;ire  in  Spanish,  and  cir- 
culate on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Ls 
daily  newspapers,  carrying  the  ad- 
\ertiser's  message  throughout  the 
trade  territory  are  the  Herald  (eve- 
ning), the  Tunes,  (morning  and  Sun- 
liayj,  FA  Xarional  (English  and 
Spanish)  and  I'alria  (. Spanish j. 

CAI.X  KSTOX   ON   TlllC  CiULF 

While  we  are  on  the  border  let  us 
take  a  trip  mer  to  another  border 
tnuii — Galvesliiii.  Clalveston,  on  the 
•  lull  of  Mexico,  borders  on  the 
wnid.     It  is  the  great  Texas  port. 

I.  I).  McMaster,  of  the  Galveston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  writing  of 
the  Gulf  city,  says: 

"The  port  of  tiaKeston,  being 
served  by  a  number  of  coastwise 
lines  operating  direct  to  the  eastern 
markets,  and  having  excellent  rail- 
way facilities  reaching  to  every  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  state,  is  one  of 
the  largest  distributing  centers  for 
manufactured  articles  in  the  south- 
west. Tne  port  not  only  ser\es  the 
gieat  state  of  Texas,  but  that  trade 
territory  lying  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi river  and  extending  up  through 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  also  receives 
some  few  commodities  brought 
through  the  port.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, however,  merchants  in  this 
section  finding  the  rail-water  service 
better  by  far,  both  as  to  rates  and 
dispatch  than  the  ail-rail  service. 

"Cjalveston  is  di>tinct!y  a  seaport. 
Little  thought  had  been  given  to  the 
prospects  of  Texas  becoming  a  man- 
ufacturing center  until  recently,  due 
to  the  fuel  situation.  Now  that  fuei 
oil  is  becoming  used  almost  univer- 
sally as  fuel,  and  Galveston  is  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  some  of  the 
largest  oil  fields,  as  well  as  being  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Mexican 
fields  by  tank  steamer  lines,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that,  within  a  few 
}ears,  manufacturing  plants  will  be- 
gin to  spring  up  in  various  sections. 
It  is  already  the  largest  cotton  con- 
centration point  in  the  world,  the 
average  yearly  shipments  through 
the  port  aggregating  more  than  three 
million    bales,    or    more    than    one- 
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fourth  of  the  average  crop  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

IMPORTANT   DISTRIBUTlNc;    POINT 

"Galveston  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  storage  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles for  distribution  in  the  South- 
west. Warehousing  space  can  be  se- 
cured here  for  less  money  than  in 
any  other  hirge  city  in  the  state.  The 
live  trunk  lines  serving  the  city  reach 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  com- 
bination water  rates  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  bring  the  transportation 
problem  down  to  the  most  econom- 
ical  basis  possible. 

"It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Texas 
and  the  southwest  offers  a  wonderful 
market  for  all  standard  articles,  and 
that  Cialveston  offers  the  logical 
point  of  entry  to  the  state  for  all 
shijiments  originating  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  even  as  far  west  as 
Cleveland." 

(ialveston  looks  for  its  d.'iily  mer- 
chandising news  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  News  (morning  and 
.Sunilay  )  anrl  the  Tribune  (evening 
;iiid  Sundajj.  There  are  also  two 
weekly  negro  publications. 

Erom  Cialveston  let  us  go  to  three- 
significant  interior  point.s — Houston, 
.San  Antonio  and  Dallas. 

HOUSTON    UP  THE   "CHANNEL" 

Eirst,  let  us  make  the  short  inland 
tri])  from  Galveston  that  leads  to 
Houston — Houston  with  its  158,000 
l)opulation,  its  278  diversified  manu- 
facturing plants,  clustered  about  its 
famous  Ship  Channel,  its  cotton  ex- 
porters handling  more  than  half  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  Texas,  its  great  oil 
I'efineries,  its  billion  dollar  export 
trade.  Houston  boasts,  with  cause, 
of  that  ten  and  a  half  million  dollar 
Ship  Channel,  which,  with  terminal 
and  harbor  facilities  costing  over 
three  million  dollars,  permits  direct 
exfjort  shipments  to  the  ports  of  all 
the  world.  It  also  boasts,  with  cause, 
"of  the  most  extensive  rail  facilities 
of  any  city  of  the  South."  It  is  these 
advantages  which  have  made  the 
modern  city. 

Houston  today  has  manufacturing 
enterprises  employing  well  over  10,- 
000,  men  and  women  and  carrying 
a  payroll  of  above  $10,000,000.  It 
has  a  trading  population  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  close  to  1,300,- 
000  people.  It  has  about  2,400  retail 
firms  doing  an  annual  retail  business 
of  $60,000,000.  Its  2j  banks  and 
trust  companies  cleared  in  1919  $1,- 
117,571.419.     It  is  the  center  of  the 
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rice  belt  ami  an  important  lumber 
market.  Its  mimicipal  enterprises 
prove  its  vision.  Houston  cannot 
be  passed  by  in  "covering  Texas." 

l"\venty-four  publications  have 
their  homes  in  Houston.  Besides  the 
Chronicle  (evening  and  Sunday),  the 
Post  (morning  and  .Sunday),  the 
Press  (evening),  which  are  the  daily 
mediums  of  advertising  in  the  Hous- 
ton territory,  there  are  trade  and 
class  publications  catering  to  lumber- 
men, to  farmer  readers,  bankers, 
exporters,   etc. 

OLD  "SAN  ANTON" 

J.eaving  Houston  let  us  jump  to 
the  far  .Southwest — to  old  "San 
Anton,"  city  of  the  Alamo,  of  tour- 
ists, of  soldiers,  of  aviators,  and  of 
big  business.  About  145,000  the 
year  around  is  how  San  Antonio  fig- 
ures its  population  and  then  rises  to 
tell  you  that  it  serves  a  territor}-  con- 
tainmg-  850,000  people.  In  that  ter- 
ritory we  have  an  extremely  rich  ag- 
ricultural, live  stock  and  dairying  re- 
gion. In  San  Antonio  itself  we  see 
a  town  which  has  not  let  its  pictures- 
queness  ser\e  as  an  excuse  tor  a  lack 
of  business-getting  ability.  It  has 
-'39  factories  with  a  capital  of  ?i2,- 
uoo,ooo,  emi)l()ying  6,000  men  and 
women  whose  average  wage  in  jqkj 
was  figured  at  about  $875.  It  turns 
out  manufacturing  products  with  a 
\  alue  of  $35,000,000.  It  is  a  town  ot 
wholesalers — of  24  wholesale  dry 
goods  dealers,  11  wholesaler  groc- 
ers, 15  motor  truck  distributors,  49 
automobile  distributors,  16  whole- 
sale and  retail  hardware  distributors, 
74  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
auto  tires  and  accessories,  of  350 
retail  grocers.  Just  add  these  sig- 
nificant facts — that  1919  building 
permits  amounted  to  $4,080,572, 
bank  clearances  to  $390,000,000, 
}iostal  receipts  through  November  to 
$92,000,000,  that  San  Anton  uses  15,- 
423  automobiles,  manufactures  1,500 
kinds  of  products,  lives  in  35,000 
separate  homes,  and  that  it  is  an 
army  post  with  a  large  soldier  popu- 
lation— and  you  have  the  market. 
That  market  is  served  by  four  dail- 
ies, the  Express  (morning  and  Sun- 
day), the  Light  (evening  and  Sun- 
day), the  AU'K's  (evening  and  Sun- 
day) and  La  Prensa  (morning- 
Spanish),  and  a  wide  variety  of  class 
periodicals  is  open  to  the  advertiser. 

DALLAS,    THE   JOBBING    CENTEiJ 

When  we  think  of  Dallas  we  think 
of  jobbing  and  the  wholesale  trade. 
It  is  the  proud  boast  of  that  city  that 
i*-  stands  unchallenged  in  the  South- 
west in  wholesale  selling  and  joobing 
of  dry  g0(xls  and  related  line  ..  In 
1919,  Dallas  did  a  business  of  this 


kind  amounting  to  $78,750,000,  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  over  1918,  and 
of  800  per  cent  over  1910.  It  is 
without  a  comjjetitor  in  the  recogni- 
tion given  as  the  largest  and  most 
complete  dry  good  market  south  of 
St.  Louis.  Texas  merchants  no 
longer  make  extended  trips  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  markets.  They 
buy  in  Dallas.  I'acts  show  that  250 
concerns  of  national  importance  have 
chosen  Dallas  as  their  headquarters 
in  the  Southwest.  Within  a  hundred 
mile  radius  of  Dallas  there  are  33 
prosperous  Texas  counties  and  eight 
Oklahoma  counties;  there  are  1,823,- 
422  people  and  1 56,373  farms,  which 
produce  annually  about  $275,000,000 
worth  of  cotton. 
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In  one  recent  month  purchases  in 
Dallas  amounted   t(j  $2i8,702,otK). 

Forty-one  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  journals  and  class  publications 
of  a  wide  variety  of  interests  are  pub- 
lished in  Dallas.  In  reaching  the  Dal- 
las district,  the  advertiser  who  judges 
strength  by  circulation  figures  will  be 
interested  in  such  daily  publications 
as  the  Dispatch  (evening),  the  Jour- 
nal (evening),  the  Ncrcs  (morning 
and  Sunday),  and  the  Times-Herald 
(evening  and  Sunday),  in  weeklies 
such  as  Farm  and  Ranch;  semi- 
weeklies,  such  as  Farm  News  and 
monthly  magazines  such  as  Hol- 
land's. There  are  also  several  strong 
negro  and  foreign  language  publica- 
tions. 
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A  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION  JOURNAL 
FOR     PAPER     AND      PULP     MILLS 


^Goe.s  into  practically  every  paper  and  pulp  mill  in 
North  America,  as  well  as  most  foreign  mills.  It  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  world  as  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject  of  paper  making.  Its  articles 
and  editorials  by  leading  men  in  the  industry  give  its 
material  a  recognition  and  importance  that  is  unusual 
in  the  average  trade  paper. 

^The  fact  that  PAPER  is  accepted  as  the  best  medium 
reaching  this  industry  is  proved  by  its  subscription 
price,  $6.00  a  year,  tlie  highest  in  the  field.  The  sub- 
scribers not  only  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
save  it  for  future  reference,  which  means  that  its  ad- 
vertising has  a  decidedly  long  life  and  a  reader  re- 
sponsiveness which  is  very  high. 

^The  estimated  value  of  pulp  and  paper  products  man- 
ufactured in  1919  is  over  one  billion  dollars.  The 
amount  of  machinery  and  incidentals  bought  and  used 
m  manufacturing  this  total  was  enormous.  As  an 
example  the  paper  industry  is  the  second  largest  user 
of  steam  power  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
power  plant  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  belting, 
lubricants  and  so  on,  to  a  total  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

^Advertising  rates,  circulation  statement  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  possibilities  for  promoting  your 
sales  in  the  paper  industry  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to 


471  Fourth  Ave., 


New  York 
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Features  in  this  Number 

September  18,  1920 

What  Kind  oi-  Advi-rtisini.;  Marks  Skli.ing  Easiest, 

"The  Outsider" 

Answering  I'aul  W.   Kearney's  Article  in  the  Sejitember  4  Issue, 

This  Writer  Asks  Whether  Selling  Points  ]\Iake   Selling   Power. 
Saving  the  Would-Be  Customer's  Time 

A  Suggestion  to  Better  the  Service  Extended  the  lni|uirer  Whose 

Interest  Your  Advertisement  Has   Stimulated. 
Selling  a  Higher  Priced  Prodcct  for  Ultimate  Economy, 

Ward  Gedney 

How  the  "Red  Edge"   Shovel  Campaign  is  Overcoming  the  Ob- 
stacle of  Increased  First  Cost. 
The  Employment  Manager  As  a  Selling  Factok.  ..  .E.  1'.  Broicii 

The   Personnel  Department   Has   a   Rig  Opportunity   to   Increase 

Company  Good  Will. 
How  Continuous  Advertising  Keeps  Business  Firm, 

Charles  L.  Beiijuiiiiii 

Consistent   Policy,   Not   Spasmodic   Efforts,   Protects   Against    the 

\Vorries  of  "Dull  Times." 
The  Advertising  Value  of  the  Package /.  /?.  J^awrason 

Nearl\-    Every    Line    of    Merchandise    Has    Recognized     It    and 

Adopted  Some  Sort  of  Container. 
Give  the  Farmer  More  Illustrations /  Farui  I'aper  Critic 

The  Photograph  That  Combines  Real   Lite   [•'ffecls   With   Artistic 

Impression  .\ppeals  to  Him. 
Facts  and  Fkiiires  Convi.nte  thi;  I'"armi.k //'.   T.  Cnmstnck 

Wisconsin   Live   Stock   Officials    I'ound    Thai    Out    in    Selling   the 

Farmer  a  New  Idea. 
Te.xas,  the  L.vtent  Empire  St.\te Stuurt  McCrcijur 

Te.xas   Resources   and   Sales    Possibilities    Presented    Interestingly 

and  Convincingly  to  Demonstrate  the  Value  of  the  Texas  Market. 
Eliminating  "Under  Separ.^te  Cover" F.  E.  lVald(»i 

What  Effect   Combination   Packages   Will   Have   on   the   World's 

Business  Relations. 
Weak-Kneed  Personnel  Policy  Hurts  Foreic;n  Trade 

Practice  of  Releasing  Foreign  Managers  at  Critical  Times  Makes 

for  Unsuccess  Abroad 
Six  Towns  from  Texas Ralph  Beznn  Smith 

Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston  and  San  Antonio 

Are  Open  Doors  to  Texan  Trade. 

Calendar  of  Coming   Events 


15 


18 


-23 


28 


:/> 


Sept.  20-25 — Sixth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

Sept.  20-30 — Annual  Convention  Bakery 
and  Confectionary  International  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  22-24 — Annual  convention,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Association,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  Gty,  N.  J. 

September  27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Advertising 
Soe'-ialty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

October  1-2 — Meeting,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Svveather  and  Knitted  Textile 
Manufacturers,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

October  6 — ^Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


October  11-13 — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Asscx:iation  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 

October  11-14 — .Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — .Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-1.S — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  15 — Annual  convention.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,   111. 

October  18-22  —  Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


AnVERTISING  &  Sem.ing 

World-Wide    Demand     for 
American  Made  Goods 

.\hiMUl;iclures  cdiuiniic  to  l)C  the  chief 
part  ol  our  exports.  They  have  formed, 
says  a  statement  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  52  per  cent  of  our 
exports  in  the  current  calendar  year,  and 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June  56  per 
cent  as  against  43  per  cent  in  the  same 
months  o"^  last  year.  The  total  value  of 
manufactures  exported  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  will,  says  the  bank's  statement, 
i)C  not  only  the  largest  ever  recorded,  but 
will  considerably  e.xcccd  $4,000,000,000  as 
against  slightly  less  than  $ i  ,coo,ooo,ccx)  in 
the  calendar  year  1914. 

Details  of  the  distribution  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1020,  which  are 
now  at  hand,  indicate  that  the  world  is 
demanding  from  us  the  class  of  niateria's 
required  for  the  immediate  use  of  its 
people.  Food,  clothing  and  certain  trans- 
portation facilities  must  be  had  for  im- 
mediate use,  while  other  lines,  such  as 
the  building  of  new  railways  and  fac- 
tories and  the  replacement  of  machinery 
operated  during  the  war,  can  be  tempo- 
rarely  deferred,  awaiting  adjustment  of 
costs,  and  the  big  increase  characterizing 
our  1920  exports  of  mainifactures  oc- 
curred in  articles  reipiired  fur  immedi- 
ate use. 

Textiles  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1020,  says  tlie  Bank's  statement,  aggregat- 
ed $485,ocx),ooo  against  $328,000,000  in 
1919,  and  only  $8i,cxx),ooo  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  value  over  last  .\ear  and  of  500  per 
cent  o\er  the  fiscal  year  I(H4.  Leather 
and  manufactures  thereof  amounted  in 
1920  to  .$292,0O0,O(X)  against  $i83,cxx),ooo 
in  I9i()  and  $58,000,000  in  1914,  an  increase 
in  value  of  60  per  cent  over  last  year  ami 
approximately  4CX)  per  cciU  over  1914. 
Wood  maiuifaclures  aggregated  $i69.oco- 
000  in  i<)20,  an  increase  of  61  per  ccni 
over  last  year ;  mineral  oil  exports  in  the 
\arious  manufactured  forms  aggregated 
$403,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  an  in- 
crease of  21  per  cent  over  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year;  manufactures  of 
rnl>l)er  $70,000,000,  an  increase  of  56  p?r 
cent  o\cr  last  year  and  more  than  400 
per  cent  over  1914,  while  automol  iles 
capped  the  climax  with  an  increase  of  ico 
per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year  and 
7CK)  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914. 

In  other  particulars  it  is  apparent  that 
the  immediate  requirements  of  man  arc 
characterizing  the  world's  demand  upon 
us.  Of  cotton  goods  alone  the  exports  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  were  $364000,- 
(XX),  or  an  average  of  a  million  dollars  a 
day,  against  only  $232,000,000  one  year 
ago  and  $=  i ,cxx),cxx)  in  1914,  and  while  a 
part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  higher 
prices,  the  increase  in  quantities  exported 
is  very  large. 


Canadians  Urge  Protective  Tariff 

Revision  of  the  customs  tariff  "to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  classes"  has  been 
urged  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
.Association  in  a  statement  submitted  to 
the  Dominion  Tariff  Commission.  The 
statement  points  to  the  "remarkable  prog- 
ress of  the  Dominion  under  the  protec- 
tive and  preferential  tariffs"  and  an  ar- 
gument for  a  "stable,  fiscal  policy  of  pro- 
tection with  some  assurance  of  perma- 
nence" and  argues  that  if  the  Canadian 
customs  tariff  should  be  removed  while 
otlier  countries  maintain  and  strengthen 
theirs  Canadian  markets  would  be  filled 
with  the  overflow  goods  from  protected 
foreign  countries. 


Have  You  Seen  This  New  Magazine? 
WRITE    US   FOR  A   COPY 

The  first  number  of  a  new  business  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Fartn-Light-and-Power 
trade  and  industry,  was  issued  on  September  1st.     It  is  known  as 

*\^/-  J^/antx£acturefs,  Oistributer-s  and  Dealez-s 

FARM-LIGHT  and  POWER  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Light  and  Power  industry  is  a  perm- 
anent factor  in  the  business  of  equipping  the  faims  of  the  country,  and  that  the  ten  thousand  or 
more  men  who  are  today  selling  Farm-Light  plants  and  accessories  to  fanners  are  entitled  to  a 
business  paper  of  their  own.  It  will  give  them  the  sort  of  merchandising  and  service  advice 
which  heretofore  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

FRED  M.  LOOMIS 

Directing  Editor  of  the  Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  has  supervision  of  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  FARM-LIGHT  AND  POWER.  Mr.  Loomis,  as  a  member  of  The  Class 
Journal  Editorial  Staff,  contributed  practically  all  of  the  Farm-Light  and  Power  articles 
appearing  in  MOTOR  AGE,  MOTOR  WORLD  and  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES.  He 
is  exceedingly  well  posted  on  the  merchandising  problems  of  dealers  who  are  selling  to 
farmers,  having  devoted  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  an  intimate  study  of  such 
problems  all  over  the  country. 

gp:orge  w.  ward 

until  recently  a  member  of  the  Power  and  Light  Sales  Organization  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  of  New  York,  and  previously  on  the  staffs  of  IRON  AGE,  HARD- 
WARE AGE  and  RAILWAY  AGE,  is  Business  Manager  of  FARM-LIGHT  AND 
POWER. 

ALLEN   SINSHEIMER 

for  five  years  one  of  the  Editors  on  the  staff  of  the  Class  Journal  Company,  publishers 
of  MOTOR  AGE,  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES,  MOTOR  WORLD  and  COMMERCIAL 
VEHK  LE,  and  now  Editor  of  PAPER,  is  Consulting  Editor  of  FARM-LIGHT  AND 

ARTHUR  J.  McELHONE 

for  the  past  four  years  Special  Service  Representative  and  later  Publicity  Manager 
of  the  Class  Journal  Company,  publishing  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES,  MOTOR 
WORLD,  MOTOR  AGE,  and  five  other  magazines,  and  now  General  Manager  of  the 
Curtis  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  will  supervise  the  policies  of  this  new  paper. 

FARM-LIGHT  AND  POWER 

is  published  by  the 

CURTIS  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 

FVRM-POWER  TRACTOR    AND    IMPLEMENT  FARM-LIGHT 

MERCHANDISER  EXPORTER  AND    POWER 

471   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO   OFFICE:    1105    MALLERS    BUILDING 
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$1,713,650 


THIS    is    just    a    tiny    portion    of    the    nioiicx    which    NEW 
YORK    AMERICAN    readers,    writing    for    advice    to    the 
Investors"  Service  Bureau,  were  ready  to  invest  in  securities 
in  less  than  twenty  weeks. 

To  be  exact,  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  Investors'  Service 
Bureau  received  25,415  letters  during  the  19  weeks  beginning 
April  24,   1920,  asking  how   they  should  invest  funds. 

The  aforementioned  $1,713,650  represents  only  the  total  of 
amounts  specifically  mentioned  by.  372  readers. 

If  372  readers  who  .state  the  actual  amount  readv  for  investment 
had  available  $1,713,650.  HOW  MANY  MILLION  DOLLARS 
WOULD  YOU  IMAGINE  WERE  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
THE  REMAINING  25,043? 

Whatever  your  answer  may  be  to  this  question,  even  this  figure 
gives  only  an  insignificant  idea  of  the  vast  funds  invested  by  NEW 
YORK  AMERICAN  readers  during  this  period;  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  those  who  actually  wrote  to  the  Investors' 
Service  Bureau  can  only  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  read- 
ers who  follow  the  advice  contained  in  the  news  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  Financial  Section  of  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN. 

The  possession  of  these  surplus  funds  marks  out  these  renders 
to  be  of  exceptional  interest  .not  only  to  bankers  and  brokers, 
but  to  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to 
advertise. 


If  ever  there  ions  proof  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  circula- 
tion, you  have  it  right  here. 

That  they  preter  the  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  to  all  other 
morning  papers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  cheerfully  pay 
three  cents  for  it,  when  The  Times,  World,  Sun-Herald  and 
Tribune  can  be  bought  for  two  cents. 


ansa*  CiW,  Mc>. 


Advertising 


SEPTEMBER    25,    1920 
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^1,430,527,000 


is  the  latest  federal  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  1920  corn  crop 
in  The  Chicago  Territory. 

Try  to  grasp  those  figures — one  billion, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  million,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  new  wealth  created  during 
the  past  few  months  from  sun,  rain,  labor 
and  the  soil  of  five  states.  This  corn  crop 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  is  30' ,  of  the  corn  crop  of  the 
nation,  yet  it  is  only  one  of  many  crops 
being  raised  on  these  fertile  prairies. 
These  stupendous  yields  are  a  guaranty 
of  purchasing  power  awaiting  advertisers. 

For  more  information  concerning  the 
wonderful  Chicago  market  and  best 
method  of  merchandising  yourproduct 
in  it,  write  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  '* 
1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 

KhTHE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPER/f/i& 


Bldg.,  Chicago  5ii  Fifth  Av 

.  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angcle! 
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SEROCO  QUALITY 

PAINTX 

SEARX.ROEBUCK-'Ca 


WhaiasirHdn£ 
Caiahguer'^ 


"That's  what  I  call  taking  advantage  ot  a  product's  real  sales  features. 
Just  ordinary  house  paint.  Yet  see  how  beautifully  it  is  brought  out  on 
this  cover.     H'm,  I  wish  my  house  were  painted  like  that." 


/'"^ATALOGS — and  inexpensiv 
^-^  prospects.  The  limitation  o 
use  ot  color  and  cover  paper. 


Coated  Book 
Coaied  CoVer 
Coated  Writing 


e  ones — can  get  under  the  skin  of  your 
f  cold  words  can  be  overcome  by  the  wise 
Thousands  of  advertisers  depend  upon 
Foldwell  to  express  forcefully  the  hidden 
values  of  their  products. 

Foldwell  Coated  Cover  will  improve  your 
catalogs.  Its  better  surface  means  better 
color  work;  and  its  unusual  strength  keeps 
the  cover  fresh  even  under  severe  usage. 
Send  for  samples  of  Foldwell  Coated  Cover. 
Every  advertiser  will  profit  by  knowing  a- 
bout  this  printing  paper. 


CHICAGO   PAPER   CO.,   Manufacturers 

S.  Wells  St.  Chicago,  III. 

Nationally  Distributed 
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Leadership 


i 

II 


i  I  Deep  down  in  his  heart  every  advertiser  cherishes 

I  I  the  same  ideal P  | 

I  I  Leadership.  |  | 

II  To  create  sales,  to  keep  up  with  the  rank  and  file,  |  | 
II  to  meet  competition — these  alone  do  not  satisfy.  He  is  |  | 
I  I  impelled  to  bigger  things — he  seeks  to  leave  all  com-  |  | 
I  I               petition  far  behind,  to  forge  ahead,  to  dominate.  |  P 

I  I  But  many  factors  enter  into  leadership.    You  can  |  | 

I  I  ''make  a  better  mousetrap  than  your  neighbor"  until  |  | 

I  I  the  end  of  time,  but  the  world  will  never  make  the  |  | 

I  I  beaten  track  to  your  door  until  it  knows  that  you  are  |  p 

i  I  making  better  mousetraps.  I  I 

Merit  alone  does  not  make  for  leadership.    Public  |  | 

.^  ,^  recognition  of  merit  does.     In  the  end,  it  all  reverts  |  | 

I  I  not  to  the  product  alone,  but  to  the  public  who  buy 

I  I  the  product. 

I  I  Who  are  the  buying  public  and  how  can  they  be 

I  I  reached?    That  is  the  problem  every  advertiser  has  | 

II  to  solve  before  he  can  attain  his  dream  of  leadership.  |  ^ 

i^  In  Chicago  the  answer  is  quite  simple:  They  are  |  | 

I  I  the  seven  out  of  nine  English-speaking  persons  who  |  | 

read  The  Daily  News.  |  | 

You  must  sell  those  1,200,000  readers  before  you  |  | 

can  hope  to  achieve  supremacy  in  the  Chicago  market.  I  i 


i 


i 


You  can   sell  them  completely,   easily,   economically, 

through  the  nearly  400,000  circulation  of  11 

i  i 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

11  17-  *  •  /-u-  ii 

1 1  r/rs^  in  Chicago  1 1 

11 
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Farm  Trade 

offers 

Safest  Investment 


The  business  of  farming  is  steady.  It  knows  fewer 
disturbances  than  any  other  industry. 

Wall  Street  has  no  terrors  for  the  farmer.  Rumors 
that  shake  the  financial  world  leave  him  unaffected. 

The  farmer's  chief  concern  is  the  productivity  of 
his  fields — and  almost  every  sowing  leads  to  a  profit- 
able harvest. 

The  farm  market  is  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on 
— because  a  big  farm  trade  is  certain  practically 
every  year.  It  offers  the  safest  and  surest  invest- 
ment. 

THE  STANDARD  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  PAPERS 

yield  the  biggest  return  to  advertisers,  because  they 
have  earned  the  confidence  of  the  richest  and  most 
substantial  farmers. 

Sell  a  STANDARD  farmer  and  you  sell  his  neigh- 
bors too. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 

Edited  by  men  who  know 

(Over  1,150,000  farm  homes) 
The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Establishtd    1848  Establishtd     1870 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  '^^  ^^E^bMshe^'.sC^"^ 

E«ablished     1877 

Hoard's  Dairyman 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago  Established  1870 

E.tabiished  1841  rpj^g  Nebraska  Farmer 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  Established   ,85, 

Established  1880  Thc   Progi'essive   Farmer 

Established     1886 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Memphis,  Dallas 

Established   1881  Birmingham,    Raleigh 

Wallaces'  Farmer  The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established     1895  Established    1843 

Western    Repreienlatives  Eastcrx    Representatives 

Standard     Farm     Pafebs,     Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,   Iiec. 

Conway    Building,     Chicago  381    Fourth   Ave..    New   York    City 

All  Standard  Farm  Papers  are   members  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
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The  National  WeeKjy  of  Modem  Merchandising -Established 


1691 


J.  M.  Hopkins,  President; 

H.  B.  Williams.  Vice  President; 


ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  CO.,  I 

471    Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N. 

Telephone,  Madison  Square  1765 


.  Duhamel.  Mana^in^  Editor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Associate  £dit«r; 
George  Rooievelt,  News  Edhtr. 


30th  Year 
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Selling    When    the    Selling    Isn't    So    Good 

A  Merchandising  Plan  for  the  Moment — The 
Moment  Is  Critical  and  Upon  Its  Marketing 
Policy    Depends    Future    Economic    Stability 

By  RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


IT  SEEMS  strange  that  so  many 
companies  slow  up  on  their  ad- 
vertising when  conditions  become 
uncertain  and  go  like  wildfire  when 
business  is  easy  to  get." 

This  comment  is  quoted  from  a 
letter  written  to  Advertising  & 
Selling  by  the  advertising  manager 
of  a  manufacturing  company  which 
ranks  among  the  country's  leaders  in 
the  use  of  paid  space. 

It  implies  an  attitude  toward  ad- 
vertising that  must  prevail  if  the 
country's  producers  are  gomg  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  recon- 
struction instead  of  letting  the  de- 
bris of  the  war  come  crashing  down 
around  their  heads. 

"When  the  storm  broke  in  1914," 
wrote  another  national  adxertiser, 
enlarging  upon  this  view,  "Great 
Britain  adopted  a  policy  of  'business 
as  usual.'  Carried  too  far,  that  pol- 
icy aroused  some  criticism  and  scorn 
and  the  British  shopkeeper  was,  at 
length,  brought  to  see  that  business 
must  serve  the  needs  of  war.  But 
should  an  ill-wind  ruffle  the  hitherto 
>mooth  expanse  of  our  market  'ad- 
lertising  as  usual'  is  a  policy  to 
which  we  can  adhere  without  criti- 
cism until  we  have  ridden  out  the 
gale." 

Since  Advertising  &  Selling  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  the  leading  na- 
tional advertisers  the  letters  of  in- 
quiry as  to  policy  which  called  forth 
these  two  comments  quoted  and 
others  m  the  same  vein  the  economic 
weather  bureaus  have  been  announc- 
ing with  increasingly  strengthened 
confiilence  that  perhaps  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  gale  after  all  but 
just  a  steady  brisk  breeze;  that  the 
paddling  may  be  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, but  is  not  going  to  be  danger- 
ous. 


Don't  Be  a  Turtle! 

FACfXG  a  ff''iod  of  uiiccrlaiiity  ih,' 
tciidancy  of  the  business  man  often 
IS  to  folloz\.'  the  example  of  the  tur- 
tle under  the  threat  of  danger — to  drcnv 
himself  into  his  shell  and  'a'ait  for  the 
situation  to  clear  up.  Unfortunately,  as 
tan  be  pointed  out  by  the  small  hoy  who 
picks  up  the  besieged  turtle,  that  doesn't 
get   him   out   of   the   danger  cone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  .nlua- 
tion  is  nowhere  near  as  dark  as  some  e.v- 
cited  critics  hai'e  painted  it  and  there 
are  many  keen  observers  Zi'ho  believe  that 
readjustment,  stabilization,  are  z^'ithin 
reach  if  the  business  leaders  ivill  aniv 
reach. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  .Kmith  has  c.vplained 
hozi.'  they  have  defined  "reaching"  as  kccp- 
iiKj  up  the  selling  effort  and  "advcrlisin'! 
as  usual."  THE  EDITOR. 


()ne  cannot  have  too  much  ^_\-m- 
pathv  with  those  persons  of  dramatic 
temperament  who  are  always  crying 
"crisis,"  seeing  a  "turning  point"  to- 
day and  a  "significant  change"  to- 
morrow, and  reminding  one  with 
their  curious  economic  theory  of  the 
pre-evolutionary  scientists  with  their 
theories  of  a  "cataclysmic"  develop- 
ment of  the  world.  Yet  one  may 
recognize  that  we  are  at  a  psychologi- 
cal moment  in  the  evolution  of  busi- 
ness without  implying  a  crisis  to  be 
announced  in  eight-column  headlines 
on  the  financial  pages. 

A  month  ago,  our  financial  ex- 
perts, in  their  prophetic  utterances 
were  using  every  synonym  for  the 
world  "panic"  that  they  could  cull 
from  the  dictionary.  Today,  we  find 
Franklin  K.  Lane  saying: 
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"The  business  outlook  appears  to 
be  good  in  ever}-  section.  Whole- 
salers and  retailers  view  the  fall  and 
winter  optimistically.  The  retailer  is 
finding  that  the  consumer  is  looking 
forward  without  fear  to  the  wmter, 
and  his  purchases  from  the  whole- 
salers are  founded  upon  this  optim- 
ism. From  the  simple  toiler  up 
through  the  tradesman  to  the  indus- 
try and  the  financier  there  runs  a 
connected  feeling  of  confidence." 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  well- 
established  conviction  among  busi- 
ness men  that  this  optimism  must  be 
paid  for  in  hard  selling-labor.  There 
is  no  confidence  that  we  are  going  to 
get  back  the  smooth-sailing  days  of 
last  spring.  We  cannot  dodge  the 
breeze. 

"The  time  is  coming,"  said  one  ad- 
vertiser, "when  we  shall  have  to  go 
out  after  business  again." 

Another  said  to  the  writer:  "This 
optimism  simply  means  that  we  have 
got  our  nerve  back  again  and  have 
told  ourselves  that  we  can  put  the 
market  on  a  firm  basis  once  more  if 
we  admit  that  the  'easy'  days  are 
over  and  get  right  down  to  selling — 
nothing  but  selling." 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this 
condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  bus- 
iness men  is  an  almost  pathetic  de- 
sire to  hear,  to  read,  and  to  repeat  in 
their  conversation  and  in  their  indus- 
trial house  organs  every  note  of  op- 
timism that  is  sounded  by  everyone 
who  can  claim  some  authority  to 
speak  with  foreknowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture. I^xecutives  are  instructing 
their  salesmen  to  talk  "good  times" 
when  they  go  out  on  the  road.  Ad- 
vertising'  men  ai-e  preaching  the 
worth  of  starting  campaigns  to  ad- 
vertise   "good    times."      An    institu- 
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tional  advertisement  to  stimulate 
buying  courage  printed  in  St.  Louis 
newspapers  by  the  Ely  &  Walker  Diy 
Goods  Company  of  that  city  under 
the  caption  "Business  Is  Good — Bus- 
iness Is  Going  to  Be  Good — Good 
Business  Goes  Where  Good  Goods 
Go"  was  reprinted  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

That  is  good  stuff.  But  actions 
speak  louder  than  words  and  better 
than  all  the  "good  times"  advertis- 
ing that  our  inspired  copy  writers 
can  turn  out  is  the  example  we  can 
furnish  by  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
"advertising  as  usual." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SPACE  REDUCTION 

Two  or  three  excited  depositors 
can,  by  withdrawing  their  deposits  in 
a  moment  of  financial  uncertainty, 
start  a  run  on  a  bank.  One  or  two 
runs  can  develop  a  panic.  Two  or 
three  concerns  that  "slow  up  on  their 
advertising  when  conditions  become 
uncertain"  will  furnish  an  example 
the  effect  of  which  all  the  "good 
times"  advertising  in  the  world  can- 
not combat  in  the  minds  of  those  ad- 
vertisers who,  although  they  may 
have  been  going  "like  wildfire"  when 
business  was  "easy  to  get"  watch 
their  pennies  with  feline  persistence 
when  business  is  hard  to  get — and 
read  "good  times"  advertising  with 
tongue  in  cheek. 

But  these  same  astute,  if  somewhat 
narrow-minded,  business  men  wtrl 
announce  that  they  are  not  adver- 
tising to  set  an  example,  they  are  ad- 
vertising to  get  their  share  of  returns 
from  the  big  market  and  if  the  mar- 
ket shrinks  they  are  going  to  shrink 
their  advertising  outlay  accordingly. 
Perhaps  they  won't  state  it  quite  as 
baldly  as  that,  but  that  is  the  way 
they  are  reasoning. 

"It  seems  strange  that  so  many 
concerns  slow  up  on  their  advertis- 
ing when  conditions  become  uncer- 
tain and  go  like  wildfire  when  busi- 
ness is  easy  to  get." 

We  quoted  that  comment  in  the 
opening  paragraph  from  a  letter 
from  C.  M.  Lemperly,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  which,  we  correctly  said, 
"ranks  among  the  country's  leaders 
in  the  use  of  paid  space." 
_  "Our  policy,"  Mr.  Lemperly  con- 
tinued, "has  generally  been  the  op- 
posite, and  we  started  our  double 
page  spread  campaign  when  most 
people  were  holding  back  during  the 
war.  As  a  consequence,  we  were 
able  to  make  a  'Million  a  Month' 
gain  in  sales  for  two  consecutive 
years,  and  the  present  sales  volume  is 
keeping  up  in  the  same  ratio. 


"The  time  is  coming  when  we  will 
have  to  go  out  after  business  again, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly 
expensive  to  travel  a  large  staff'  of 
salesmen  under  the  new  transporta- 
tion increases. 

KEEPING  UP  "on   high" 

"We  are  not  only  going  to  continue 
our  big  sales  force,  but  to  add  to  it, 
and  will  also  expect  more  results 
than  ever  from  our  advertising  under 
these  conditions. 

"We  believe  in  all-year-round  ad- 
vertising. There  was  a  time  when 
December,  January,  July  and  August 
were  cut  out  of  our  advertising  calen- 
dar, but  now  we  keep  up  the  effort 
steadily  twelve  months  m  the  year 
with  the  result  that  our  business"  has 
fewer  peaks  and  valleys  than  it  ever 
had.  The  addition  of  new  lines  has 
also  enabled  us  to  keep  up  substan- 
tial sales  increases  through  the  year." 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  attend- 
ed the  rousing  sales  conference  of  the 
I'yrene  Manufacturing  Compan} , 
held  in  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
"^'ork  and,  during  a  noon  intermis- 
sion, had  lunch  with  the  sales  mana- 
ger, G.  P.  Rogers,  his  assistant, 
James  G.  Acker,  and  other  officials  of 
the  company,  including  the  assistant 
to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  the 
London  and  Montreal  offices.  They 
were  asked  frankly  what  policy  they 
had  decided  to  adopt  in  the  face  of  a 
tightening  market,  a  "buyer's  mar- 
ket" in  contradistinction  to  the  sum- 
mer's "seller's  market,"  a  time  when 
conservative,  cautious  buying,  and 
constant  demands  for  price  lowering 
would  put  salesmanship  at  a  far  high- 
er premium  than  it  had  been  in  many, 
many  moons.  A  tight  market  and 
cautious  buying  do  not  affect  a  safety 
service  line  like  "Pyrene"  in  the  same 
way  that  they  must  affect  general 
merchandise  lines.  Caution  is  more 
liable  to  recommend  a  fire  extinguish- 
er than  otherwise;  but  these  gentle- 
men were  interested  in  the  general 
problem  and  anxious  to  suggest  a  re- 
cipe for  the  common  good. 

A  RECIPE  FOR  TIGHT  TIMES 

Their  recipe  comprehended  several 
important  points :  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  salesmen's  territory  to  ef- 
fect greater  concentration  on  a  small- 
er number  of  prospects ;  the  increase 
of  the  sales  force  and  the  weeding 
out  of  the  "duds" ;  more  attention  to 
the  education  of  both  salesmen  and 
dealers ;  more  attention  to  institu- 
tional selling  and  sales  promotion ; 
an  increase  in  the  lines  carried,  both 
to  stabilize  sales,  as  Mr.  Lemperly 
suggested,  and  to  increase  the  inter- 
est of  the  jobber  in  the  manufactur- 
er's  business,    making  him   less    in- 
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clined  to  drop  it  when  limiting  his  ac- 
tivities in  a  "tight  market";  more  at- 
tention to  dealer  helps;  and  "adver- 
tising as  usual." 

Franklin  K.  Lane's  survey  of  na- 
tional conditions  reviewed  in  the 
newspapers  on  last  Tuesday  is  a  mes- 
sage of  reassurance.  From  the 
analysis  of  an  investigation  made  by 
900  field  representatives  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland,  covering  every  section  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Lane  d'educes  that 
"the  country  is  on  a  sound,  economic 
basis,  with  the  wave  of  extravagance 
subsiding,  saving  increasing,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  optimistic  over 
the  winter  outlook,  and  a  growing 
disposition  for  hard  work,  although 
the  individual  productivity  of  labor 
is  not  yet  showing  much  evidence  of 
increase." 

He  finds,  however,  what  the  writer 
has  intimated  is  an  important  pecu- 
liarity of  the  psychosis  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  "many  people  stand  hesi- 
tant and  undecided,  having  difficulty 
because  of  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  business  conditions  outside 
their  own  locality  or  interests.  The 
general  tendency  has  been  to  see 
what  the  next  man  thinks,  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  his  guess 
is  no  better  than  another's." 

CAUSE   FOR  OPTIMISM 

His  survey — taking  up  only  the 
high  lights — shows  no  shortage  of 
raw  material  in  the  country,  a  lack  of 
orders  only  in  the  district  including 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  a  re- 
duction of  the  freight  car  shortage  in 
every  district  except  the  Rocky 
Alountain  States,  the  Southwest  and 
the  district  including  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  a 
fuel  shortage  in  every  district  except 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  States,  a  good  distribution  of 
labor,  except  only  in  the  Atlantic 
States  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
unskilled  labor  and  some  unemploy- 
ment among  skilled  labor,  excellent 
crop  conditions  everywhere;  tight 
money  everywhere,  but  an  encourag- 
ing increase  in  bank  deposits  everv- 
where  except  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States;  and  a  total  subsidence  of  the 
"wave  of  extravagance." 

It  is  very  significant  that  Mr.  Lane 
devotes  considerable  space  to  declare 
that  "we  are  not  yet  masters  of  the 
art  of  distribution  of  products."  He 
speaks  specifically  of  the  distribution 
of  farm  products  and  says  that  "the 
consumer  feels  that  somewhere  be- 
tween the  fanner  and  himself,  too 
much  is  taken  for  a  service  of  com- 
parative   insignificance    in    contrast 
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with  that  which  the  producer  himself 
renders." 

This  whole  interpretation  of  cur- 
rent feeling  and  current  business 
conditions  has  two  features  ot  out- 
standing interest  to  the  advertiser 
and  seller.  One  lies  in  the  indict- 
ment embodied  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  advertiser  and  seller  will  be  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  the  body  of 
consumers,  or  with  Mr.  Lane — who- 
ever is  responsible  for  that  phrase  "a 
sen'ice  of  comparative  msignific- 
ance" — and  may  even  attack  the 
statement  that  "too  much  is  taken  for 
the  service."  There  is  just  one  kind 
of  merchandiser  who  cannot  fight 
that  indictment  because  he  has  ruled 
himself  out  of  court,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, pleaded  guilty.  He  is  the  man 
who  cuts  down  his  advertising  in  an 
uncertain  business  period,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  significance  and  the  value 
of  his  service,  and  increasing  its  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

It  ought  to  be  an  unquestioned  fact 
in  these  late  days  that  advertising — 
"mass  selling,"  as  John  Sullivan,  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  has  called  it — is  the 
most  effective  agent  in  the  whole 
distributive  process  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  that  essential  (never  "insig- 
nificant" even  comparatively)  serv- 
ice. It  makes  possible  such  cost-sav- 
ing standardization  of  manufacture 
as  was  never  thought  of  in  pre-ad- 
vertising  days;  it  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  profit  more  at  less  cost  to 
the  consumer  than  was  ever  dreamed 
of  in  the  days  before  national  adver- 
tising came  to  accelerate  turnover, 
and  establish  merchandising  policies 
that  contemplated  unheard  ot  quan- 
tity sales  at  what  seemed  a  ridicul- 
ously low  profit  per  sale  but  aggre- 
gated a  very  satisfactorily  increased 
total  profit  per  season.  It  stabilizes 
sales  with  disastrous  effect  on  the  old 
policy  of  getting  top  prices  in  one 
season  when  "the  going  was  good" 
to  offset  a  slump  in  another  season. 
The  manufacturer-distributor  who — 
good  time  and  dull  time — avails  him- 
self of  the  full  force  of  national  ad- 
vertising, who  advertises  harder  as 
selling  becomes  more  difficult  and 
buyers  more  cautious,  thereby  keep- 
ing his  service  of  incontrovertible 
significance  to  the  consumer,  can 
turn  away  the  force  of  any  such  in- 
dictment as  Mr.  Lane  intimates  is 
felt  returnable  against  him  as  a  dis- 
tributor and  "cash  in"  at  the  same 
time.  The  merchandiser  who  cuts 
advertising  appropriation  every  time 
the  buyer  shows  a  disposition  to  hesi- 
tate and  take  stock,  is  guilty  in  the 
e\es  of  everybody — his  confreres  in- 
cluded— and  loses  money  at  the  same 
time. 


The  other  feature  of  outstanding 
interest  in  Mr.  Lane's  survey  to 
which  I  referred  is  the  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  market  is  "steadying 
down,"  that  it  is  the  psychological 
moment  when  every  shove  in  the 
right  direction  has  incalculable  value 
— and  a  double  eft'ect — psychological- 
ly and  economically.  A  favorite  war 
story  is  that  of  the  captain  who,  in 
the  midst  of  a  counter-barrage  that 
was  breaking  his  men's  nerve,  climb- 
ed up  out  of  the  trench  and  walked 
calmly  back  and  forth  along  the  par- 
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apet  smoking  a  cigarette.  The  wise, 
consistent  advertiser  will  follow  his 
example  by  calmly  keeping  up  his  ad- 
vertising in  times  of  stress  and  strain, 
or  raising  it  to  a  higher  pitch,  as  the 
captain  raised  his  nerve. 

And  his  company  will  go  over  the 
top  afterwards — as  the  conclusion  of 
the  story  says  the  captain's  company 
went  over — wuth  invincible  effect. 
And  we  mean,  not  psychological  ef- 
fect— but  material  eft'ect,  measurable 
in  dollars  and  cents. 


A  Pattern  for  Effective  Technical 
Advertisements 

One  Successful  Writer  of  Technical  Copy 

Analyzes    a   Method    That    Wins    Readers 

By  GEORGE   HOFSTETTER,   JR. 


TECHNICAL  advertising  !  And 
the  average  copy  man  exclaims 
"Horrors !"  and  runs  away  as  fast 
as  he  can  to  the  fatuous  phrases  of 
his  new   face  powder  campaign. 

Technical  advertising  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  prepare  simply  because  it 
is  harder  to  sell  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery than  a  can  of  face  powder.  It 
is  easier  to  tell  what  a  safety  razor 
will  do  than  it  is  to  explain  how 
a    boiler    feed   pump    works. 

Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
prepare  attractive  technical  copy 
than  it  is  to  prepare  copy  for  the 
average  household  article.  You  can 
attract  the  eye  with  an  Omrx  hos- 
ierv  girl  or  prepare  something  start- 
ling for  the  sale  of  it — but  how  are 
you  going  to  get  away  from  the 
staid  and  reserved,  conservative  and 
technical,  monotonous  and  "always 
the  same"  advertising  that  we  see 
in  the  trade  journals  and  engineer- 
ing magazines? 

In  preparing  technical  copy  the 
writer  has  found  it  helped  to  keep 
this  order  of  presentation  in  mind: 

1.  Attractiveness. 

An  advertisement  must  be  made 
attractive.  There  is  no  one  to  tell 
a  reader  to  "Turn  to  page  450  to 
see  the  Farnsworth  machines"  and 
there  must  be  something  about  the 
advertisement  that  will  make  the 
casual  reader,  who,  some  day,  may 
be  the  buyer,  stop  at  vour  page. 
Therefore,  I  Uy  to  design  my  cap- 
tions to  make  the  reader  answer  a 
question  asked  in  his  own  mind  be- 
fore passing  on,  or  perhaps  I  hold 
him  with  a  photograph  or  two. 

2.  The  name. 

Everything  is  in  the  name.  Get 
it  into  the  caption,  if  you  can.  Get 


it  into  the  text  everj-where.  That 
is  the  first  step  in  advertising.  To- 
da}-,  when  you  say  "Spearmint"  you 
do  not  have  to  say  "chewing  gum." 
\\'e  try  to  make  the  name  "Farns- 
w  orth"  mean  "condensation  pumps." 

3.  What   is   it? 

Having  caught  our  casual  reader 
by  our  points  of  attraction,  and 
fixed  our  name  in  his  mind  we  try 
to  tell  him  what  he  is  reading  about 
and  why  he  has  glanced  at  our 
photographs. 

4.  What  it   does. 

Then,  in  this  difficult  technical 
advertising,  we  must  hold  his  in- 
terest by  telling  him  in  short,  con- 
cise manner  what  we  can  do  for 
him.  Having  accomplished  this  we 
proceed  in  order  to 

5.  Why  it  excels. 

Here  we  enter  into  the  field  of 
competitors,  pointing  out  why  we 
believe  our  machines  better  in  con- 
struction, materials,  or  what  not. 
We  show  where  we  have  increased 
their   efficiency   and   service. 

6.  Service.     Guarantee. 

We  produce  records  from  others 
as  to  the  service  of  our  products, 
bring  forward  the  endorsements  of 
satisfied  customers  in  the  shape  of 
letters,  signed  statements  and  photo- 
graphs ;  and  we  dispel  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer by  offering  him  a  guarantee. 

7.  Who  we  are  and  where  we 
are. 

In  following  this  pattern  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  our  bit  to  afford 
the  average  engineer  looking  through 
the  average  technical  paper  just  a 
little  relief  from  the  dull  drab  array 
of  average  technical  advertisements. 
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Strengthening   the    Props    Under    the   Advertising 


Some  Suggestions  on  Merchandising  (iood 
Will  to  Customers  to  Hold  Them  in  the 
Fold    and    Keep    Their    Confidence    Intact 


By  C.  FOSTER  BROWNING 
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OXE  i)f  the  leading  men's  wear 
establishments  in  our  town  has 
achieved  remarkable  success,  largely 
through  the  use  of  personal  appeal 
advertising  of  an  irresistible  type, 
which  ought  to  point  a  lesson  to  na- 
tional advertisers  on  how  they  can 
educate  dealers  to  a  knowledge  of 
how  friendly  follow-ups  make  re- 
peat sales. 

\\'hen  they  tell  you  that  their 
clothing  salesmen  never  forget  a 
face,  or  that  the  chaps  at  their  shirt 
counter  remember  all  the  individual 
whimsicalities  of  their  customers, 
they  do  it  in  a  way  which  raises  you 
a  bit  in  your  own  estimation,  ^'ou 
can  almost  imagine  the  man  who  sold 
you  your  newest  necktie  telling  the 
folks  at  home  all  about  it.  "Yes," 
you  hear  him  say.  "Mr.  Brown  was 
in  this  morning  and  bought  a  stun- 
ning four-in-hand."  "\\  hat  was  it 
like?"  inquires  the  young  brother. 
"Black  with  green  stripes,"  answers 
the  clerk.  "They're  his  favorite  col- 
ors, you  know.  Fine  man,  Mr. 
Brown — excellent  taste  in  everything 
he  buys." 

That's  the  kind  of  a  store  you  like. 
Yes,  sir;  no  cut-and-dried  methods; 
no  mere  routine  there.  But  suppose 
that  just  a  few  days  after  buying 
two  suits  at  prices  which  make  you 
feel  that  there  may  be  something 
good  in  the  Overall  Club  idea ;  a 
spring  coat  that  you  hope  will  last 
several  seasons,  and  three  or  four 
shirts  that  only  a  shipyard  employee 
can  really  afford,  you  should  receive 
the  following  letter,  supposedly 
signed  by  the  man  from  whom  you 
made  the  purchase  : 

"Dear  Sir :  Several  months  have  passed 
since  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  serviii-g 
you,  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  find 
"time  to  come  in  and  examine  our  new 
lines    while    they    remain    iinbroken. 

"When  you  consider  the  present  diffi- 
cuUies  in  obtaining  materials  which  meet 
the  high  requirements  of  (Blank's) 
standards.  I  believe  you  will  acknowledge 
that  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  offer  such  exceptional  values 
in  suits  and  overcoats  for  Spring. 

"Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Brown,  our 
buyer,  asked  me  if  you  had  made  your 
selections,  and  I  was  forced  to  confess 
that  you  had  not  favored  us  with  a  visit 
for  a  long  time. 

"Won't  you  try  to  get  in  some  day 
next  week?" 


WHAT    WOULD    VOi;    DO.' 

Perhaps  you  would  toss  such  a 
letter  into  the  waste  basket  and  de- 
cide, for  the  moment  at  least,  to  buy 
your  clothes  elsewhere  in  the  future  ; 
for  most  of  us  like  to  feel  that  our 
purchases  arc  of  some  real  impor- 
tance to  the  salespeople  with  whom 
we  deal  and  the  stores  which  we  reg- 
ularly patronize.  Or  von  might 
laugh  ;it  it,  as  I  did.  and  iiiwardly 
chuckle  over  the  salesman's  embar- 
rassment when  you  took  occasion  to 
"kid"  him  about  it  the  next  time  you 
happened  to  be  in  the  store. 

Of  course,  I'll  continue  to  buy 
from  these  people.  Their  styles  are 
to  my  liking;  their  values  honest; 
their  location  convenient,  and  their 
salesmen  courteous  and  helpful ;  but 
whenever  I  chance  upon  one  of  their 
advertisements  in  which  the  "per- 
sonal interest  in  every  customer" 
keynote  is  dominant,  I'm  pretty  sure 
to  read  it  with  certain  mental  reser- 
vations. The  recollection  of  that 
ill-timed  form  letter  may  even  bring 
to  mind  the  favorite  expression  of 
a  cynical  acquaintance — "That's  just 
advertising  talk." 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  city 
other  men — hundreds,  perhaps — who 
are  wearing  clothes  for  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  billed,  are  receiv- 
ing these  "personal  letters,"  ap- 
parently signed  by  their  personal 
salesmen,  informing  them  that  they 
have  not  been  in  the  store  for  several 
months.  Some  of  these  men  will  be 
olTended ;  others  indifferent,  and 
many  greatly  amused.  \\'hether 
much  actual  business  will  be  lost 
through  this  blunder  would  be  hard 
to  determine;  but  it  is  certain  that 
but  few  repetitions  of  such  careless- 
ness or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  follow-up  are 
needed  to  greatly  undermine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  finu's  advertising. 
Some  time  ago,  in  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  several  local  seed 
houses,  the  naiue  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  seemingly  most  success- 
ful was  mentioned ;  whereupon  one 
of  my  suburbanite  friends  threw  up 
his  hands  with  a  look  of  disgust. 
"I'm  off  tho.se  people  for  life,"  he 
exclaimed.  "They  put  out  great  ad- 
vertising;  but  they  don't  live  up  to 
it.     I've  been  reading  it  right  along. 


just  a.--  you  fellows  have."  he  con- 
tinued, "and  last  year  I  wrote  for  a 
catalog.  The  catalog  they  sent  was 
really  one  of  the  finest  I've  seen,  and 
with  it  came  a  splendid  letter  de- 
scribing the  spirit  and  superiority  of 
their  service,  and  urging  me  to  open 
an  account.  Both  the  catalog  and 
the  letter  impressed  me  .so  favorably 
that  I  did  open  an  account,  and  gave 
them  a  substantial  order  for  seeds, 
shrubs,  fertilizers  and  garden  tools 
the  next  day.  They  gave  me  to 
understand  that  every  item  in  my 
order  was  in  stock,  and  that  immedi- 
ate delivery  would  be  made.  The 
goods  finally  arrived  just  three 
Aveeks  after  the  date  on  which  they 
should  have  been  delivered.  Several 
articles  were  missing,  and  the  shrub- 
bery was  so  badly  damaged  through 
careless  packing  as  to  be  absolutely 
worthless.  My  name  is  still  on  their 
mailing  list,  and  every  now  and  then 
I  receive  one  of  those  spell-binding 
letters  about  their  service;  but  I 
know  everything  about  it  that  I  want 
to.     (^nce  is  enough  for  me." 

This  is  hut  one  of  many  instances 
which  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  wherein  good  advertising  is 
rendered  ineffectual  through  ineffici- 
ency in  the  order  department  or  gross 
carelessness  in  the  shipping  room. 
And,  undoubtedly,  the  most  unfor- 
tunate feature  of  such  unsatisfactory 
tr;insactions  lies  in  their  far  reaching 
influence.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  result  not  merely  in  the  loss  of 
one  customer  which  the  advertising 
ha.-,  created,  but  in  the  curtailment 
of  much  valuable  business  which 
might  come  from  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  "man  witli  the 
grouch." 

KEEPING  THE  F.-MTH 

r)ne  of  my  clients  recently  told  me 
of  the  only  case  on  record  wherein 
his  company  had  ever  failed  in  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  advertising.  It 
happened  years  ago,  when  the  enter- 
prise was  struggling  along  on  a  shoe- 
string capital,  and  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
business.  In  the  early  '80's  the 
tounder  of  this  firm,  which  manufac- 
tures a  product  now  used  in  many 
of  the  greatest  industrial  plants  both 
here    and   abroad,    decided    that    the 
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quickest  way  in  which  he  could  se- 
cure adeciuate  distribution  for  his 
conimochty  would  be  to  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  plant  owner  or  su])erin- 
tendent.  and  let  it  "do  most  of  its 
own  talking."  A  series  of  attractive 
advertisements,  ottering  a  generous 
free  sample,  were  jirepared.  and  a 
small,  rather  spasmodic  campaign  be- 
gun in  a  number  of  trade  publica- 
tions. 

The  business  was  small ;  its  finan- 
cial backing  scanty ;  and  in  its  early 
battle  for  recognition  it  had  neither 
the  big  scale  production  nor  the  big 
buying  facilities  of  its  competitors ; 
and  getting  together  the  weekly  pay 
roll  was  often  a  mighty  serious  mat- 
ter. Sending  out  those  free  samples 
was  a  liig  additional  expense,  so  the 
girl  whose  duty  it  was  to  get  them 
into  the  mail  worked  out  a  plan,  im- 
doubtedly  with  the  best  intentions, 
to  save  money  for  her  employer. 
\\'ithout  consulting  anyone  in  the 
matter,  she  decided  to  send  them  only 
to  big  concerns. 

One  day  a  request  came  from  a 
young  man  who  operated  a  small 
machine  shop  in  the  Middle  ^^'est. 
It  was  carelessly  scrawled  in  pencil 
on  a  piece  of  soiled  iiotepaper. 
Surely,  thought  the  girl,  it  would  be 
money  wasted  to  send  a  sample  to 
this  man ;  so  she  pigeon-holed  the 
letter  and  forgot  all  about  it.  Five 
years  later,  the  heads  of  this  now 
successful  company  were  much  con- 
cerned because  of  their  inability  to 
sell  their  product  to  a  certain  large 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  Middle 
West.  Their  best  salesmen  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  land  the  business 
without  once  securing  a  satisfactory 
interview.  Finally  the  President 
himself  made  the  trip.  The  General 
T.Ianager  received  him  and  otTered 
him  a  chair.  "T'U  tell  you  frankly," 
he  said,  "why  my  business  has  gone 
to  your  competitors.  Five  years  ago 
you  advertised  a  free  .sample  of  vour 
product.  As  a  poor  mechanic,  I 
answered  your  advertisement,  and 
the  sample  never  came.  I  have  read 
\'our  advertising  since :  much  of  it 
has  impressed  me ;  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  you  did  not  keep  faith  with 
the  advertising." 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Presi- 
dent. He  returned  home  without  the 
coveted  order,  and  started  an  in- 
vestigation, and  there  in  a  dusty, 
long-forgotten  file,  the  one-time  me- 
chanic's letter  was  found. 

Three  months  ago  a  well-known 
publication  of  tremendous  circulation 
published  several  pages  of  bimgalow 
photographs,  together  with  an  ofTer 
to  send  complete  plans  of  any  bun- 
galow selected  for  the  price  of  the 
postage.     My  wife  was  most  enthu- 


siastic about  them,  and  a.^  we  con- 
temjilated  building,  lost  no  time  in 
getting  her  letter  into  the  mail.  The 
plans  have  not  come  ;  neither  has  she 
received  any  explanation  for  their 
non-arrival,  and  I  know  that  there 
is  at  least  one  reader  of  this  firm's 
otYers  who  is  likely  to  regard  any 
future  ones  which  it  may  make  with 
considerable  skepticism. 


Day  after  day.  little  inaccuracies 
in  the  order,  shipping  or  mailing  de- 
])artments,  are  pulling  the  props 
from  under  the  advertising  in  many 
businesses.  The  most  carefully 
planned  campaign,  the  most  compell- 
ing copy,  has  its  limitations.  It  can 
create  desire,  confidence,  action  and 
good-will ;  then  it  is  up  to  the  or- 
ganization to  make  good. 


Outdoor  Advertising  Association  Convenes  — 
Service  the  Keynote 


The  eleventh  annual  con\  entiun  of  Uie 
Outdoor  Ad\ertising  .Association  met  iii 
Cleveland,  Scjitember  14  and  15.  The  first 
session  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Chennel  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
September  14,  at  the  HoUenden  Hotel. 
There  were  representatives  present  from 
80  per  cent  of  the  membership,  the  at- 
tendance being  the  largest  of  any  con- 
\  cntion  held  in  recent  years. 

The  advertising  men  were  welcomed  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Wood,  head 
of  the  law  department  of  the  city,  who 
extended  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  ilayor 
Fitzgerald.  John  S.  Hummer,  counsel  for 
the  Outdoor  .Advertising  .Association,  re- 
sponded, and  the  convention  proceeded 
with  its  usual  business. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday  was 
more  particularly  devoted  to  "Service," 
"Copy"  and  "Costs,''  Harry  AlacDonald 
acting  as  chairman,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen  responding: 

R.  L.  Whitton,  'Copy  and  Execution" ; 
W.  H.  Grant,  ".Art  in  .Advertising";  Otto 
Townsend,  "Iron  and  Cement  B.  B.  Con- 
struction" ;  Leonard  Dreyfuss,  "Costs" ; 
Casimir  Mayshark,  "Color  in  Outdoor 
Advertising";  and  A.  Conners,  "Develop- 
ing  New   Printers." 

In  the  evening  autos  carried  the  mem- 
bers over  60  miles  of  the  city  boulevards 
and  streets,  to  view  the  illuminated  night 
display  of   Outdoor  Advertising. 

.MILBtRN    HOBSOX    SPE.\KS 

On  V\'cdncsday,  the  morning  session 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Chennell. 
.After  routine  business,  John  S.  Hummer, 
counsel  for  the  association,  delivered  a 
very  effective  speech,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  service  the  plant  owners  should 
render.  He  w'as  followed  by  Milburn 
Hobson,  president  of  the  Poster  Adver- 
tising Association.  The  chair  was  then 
turned  over  to  Leonard  Drejfuss,  and  the 
matter  of  Local  Sales  was  touched  upon 
bv  a  number  of  speakers,  including  R.  L. 
\Vhitton,  Harry  MacDonald,  C.  H.  Barl- 
ing, Milburn  Hobson,  H.  R.  McClintock 
and  O.  V.  Ober. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  Na- 
tional Sales  Session,  with  R.  L.  Whitton 
as  chairman.  At  this  meeting,  Harry 
Dwight  Smith,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
spoke  on  "The  Province  of  the  Agency, 
and  its  Relation  to  Outdoor  Advertising." 
H.  Prescott  Simpson  delivered  an  address 
on  "Outdoor  -Advertising  and  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Plant  Owner  to  the  Adver- 
tiser.'' Other  speakers  at  this  session 
were  Leonard  Dreyfuss,   H.  F.   Gilhofer, 


F.  T.  Hopkins,  of  the  National  Outdoor 
-Advertising  Bureau,  and  H.  E.  Erickson. 
The  convention  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  evening  with  a  dinner  at  the  Hol- 
lendcn  Hotel,  at  which  a  number  of  im- 
promptu talks  were  made. 

SERVICE    IS    STRESSED 

The  entire  theme  of  the  convention 
might  be  summed  up  in  one  word — that 
of  "service,"  every  speaker  dwelling  at 
length  on  the  need  of  adequate  service, 
in  order  that  the  advertiser  might  be  as- 
sured of  resultful  publicity  in  whatever 
territory  his  Outdoor  Advertising  is 
placed  and  to  overcome  any  tendency  that 
might  be  growing  to  restrict  Outdoor 
-Advertising. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  elected  at 
the  meeting,  are  as  follows : 

President,  Geo.  L.  Chennell,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  vice-president,  Harry  C.  Walker, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  secretary,  Chas.  F.  Bryan, 
Cleveland  Ohio;  and  treasurer,  Samuel 
Pratt  New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

The  directors  elected  were: 

Geo.  L.  Chennel,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chas. 
F.  Bryan,  Celevcland;  Harrv  C.  Walker, 
Detroit;  Samuel  Pratt,  New"  York;  Leo- 
nard Dreyfuss,  New  Aork;  E.  C.  Don- 
nelly, Boston;  H.  R.  McClintock,  San 
Diego;  Geo.  Kleiser,  San  Francisco; 
Harry  }vIacDonald,  Detroit;  Geo.  L. 
Johnson,  Chicago;  John  P.  Baird,  Little 
Rock,  -Ark. ;  Geo.  Sherer,  ^Minneapolis ;  G. 
B.  Read,  Chicago;  L.  N.  Scott,  St.  Paul; 
John  E.  Shoemaker,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Col.  Rife,  Baltimore,  and  Chas.  T.  Kindt, 
Davenport,   la. 


J.   D.   Lewis  Heads  Window   Display 
Company 

J.  D.  Lewis,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  and  president 
of  the  -American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  has 
become  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
T.  F.  Moore-Lewis  Company,  window 
display  and  store  advertising,  with  of- 
fices in  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing,   Chicago,   111. 

T.  Fred  Moore,  of  the  new  company, 
is  president  of  the  T.  F.  Moore  Com- 
pany of  New  York  which  has  offices  at 
19  West  44th  Street,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  window  display  advertising  for 
several   years. 

Mr.  Lewis,  because  of  his  manj'  years' 
experience  as  a  buyer  of  advertising, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
should  be  in  a  splendid  position  to  ad- 
vise advertisers. 
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The  Development  of  Commercial  Art 

The  Third  of  a  iSeries  of  Highly  Interest- 
ing and  Helpful  Articles  by  An  Authority 
On    the    Selling    Value    of    Illustrations 


HAVE  }ou  e\ er  made  the  experi- 
ment of  running  through  any 
magazine  wliich  carries  a  large 
amount  of  advertising,  and  of  se- 
lecting those  pages  or  portions  of 
pages  which  appeal  to  you,  instantly 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  irrevo- 
cably, as  representing  the  highest 
standards  of  the  craft?  There  may 
be  two  hundred  solid  pages  of  ad- 
vertising, and  your  choice  will  be 
expressed  in  say  ten  or  twelve.  In 
fact,  30U  begin  to  wonder  that,  in 
the  midst  of  a  bewildering  selection, 
the  top-notchers  are  so  few.  All 
of  this  advertising  holds  interest. 
All  of  it  shows  study,  and  care,  and 
resourcefulness.  All  of  it  com- 
mands respect.  But  the  genius  ad, 
the  super  display,  is  not  conspicu- 
ously in  evidence.  When  you  do 
run  across  it,  you  recognize  its  vir- 
tues with  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure. 

Every  advertising  campaign 
should  possess  an  individuality,  pe- 
culiar to  itself  and  to  its  product. 
Where  a  single  line  of  merchandise 
is  represented  by  perhaps  fifty  diff- 
erent manufacturers,  all  advertising, 
this  need  of  character,  individuality, 
and  personality  is  intensified.  We 
were  amused  by  the  chance  remark 
of  a  housewife,  who  said,  after 
going  through  the  various  stages  of 
buying  an  electric  washing  machine : 
'The  advertisements  really  confuse 
me.  There  are  so  many  machines 
and  so  many  advertisements.  I 
can't  quite  tell  one  from  another " 
It  developed  that  a  more  lasting 
impression  was  left  by  the  Blue 
Bird  campaign.  Why  was  this? 
Because  its  advertising  was  built  on 
a  picturesque  idea  rather  than  upon 
a  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is  easier 
to  remember  the  symbol  of  happi- 
ness than  to  remember  an  electric 
washer.  The  rank  and  file  of  such 
campaigns  talk  mechanical  excel- 
lence, while  the  Blue  Bird  sings 
merrily  away  of  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, caused  by  the  product. 

Those  advertising  campaigns  are 
the  most  successful,  as  a  rule,  which 
accomplish  two  big  things : 

Continuity,  that  people  may  re- 
member all  the  units  of  a  series, 
rather   than   disconnected    pages. 

Individuality,  a  physical  some- 
thing which  lifts  them  out  of  the 
rut  and  away  from  competitive  ad- 
vertising. 


Finishing  the  Series 

rHIS  article  is  the  third  and  last  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  an  artist-busi- 
nessman zi'liose  views  of  the  sellinn 
value  and  other  qualities  of  modern  illus- 
trations hoTc'e  been  read  with  great  interest 
by  national  advertisers  who  folloiv  such 
inatlcrs    in    Advertising    &    Selung. 

The  three  articles  have  been  reprinted 
through  the  courtesy  of  "The  Printing 
Art,"  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whom, 
credit  is  due  for  having  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  such  an  authority  as  the 
'^■riter  of  these  valuable  chapters. 

The  subject  of  commercial  art  is  one 
wliich  will  claim  the  attention  of  adver- 
tisers zvith  increasing  importance  as  artists 
turn  from  the  old  line  art-for-art's-sake 
school  to  art  for  the  sake  of  the  education 
of  the  reading  masses,  to  their  physical 
as  n'cll  as  mental  comfort. 

THE  EDITOR. 


And  these  demands  have  forced 
advertising  men  and  printers  of  ad- 
vertising matter  to  seek  an  ever 
changing  pictorial  panorama  linked 
with  techniques  which  people  will 
instantly  recognize  as  "new"  and 
"original"  and  consistent  with 
American  progress. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  a  certain  quiet,  well-man- 
nered school  of  commercial  art 
which  will  always  be  proper,  accept- 
able, dignified,  and  "in  style."  This 
school  is  a  strictly  conservative  one, 
and  it  is  represented  by  those  art- 
ists who  place  thorough  knowledge 
of  craftsmanship  above  mere  eccen- 
tricity of  technique.  It  may  be 
summed  up  as  "good  drawing"  plus 
the  illustrator's  spirit.  It  will  always 
serve  its  purpose  well,  because,  like 
a  woman  in  a  trim  tailor-made  suit, 
it  is  "proper"  and  characterized  by 
no  fussy  frills. 

The  expert  draftsman  is  not  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  country.  Ad- 
vertising welcomes  him,  and  he 
steps  from  his  exhibition  canvas,  his 
designing  and  decorating,  and  his 
Academy  ideals  long  enough  to  en- 
hance the  manufacturer's  message 
to  his  public.  There  has  been  no 
greater  tribute  to  advertising  during 
its  steady  growth  than  the  recent 
acquisition  of  noted  American  illus- 
trators. When  men  of  Keller's 
recognized  talents,  when  twenty 
other  distinguished  painters,  form- 
ing a  list  too  long  to  mention  here, 


paint  and  draw  for  advertising,  then 
indeed  we  may  lead  all  countries 
and  place  the  profession  on  a  won- 
derfully elevated  plane. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to 
beautify  advertising.  That  was  its 
grave  fault  in  the  olden  days ;  it 
was  crude,  and  ugly,  and  often 
hideously  inartistic.  That  it  sold 
goods  is  an  argument  of  no  purpose. 
The  present  regime  is  selling  more 
goods.  Advertising  sections  need 
not  be  coldly  commercial.  They 
need  not  be  an  offense  to  the  eye. 
.\dvertising  can,  and  is  getting  to  be, 
as  interesting  and  as  worthy  of 
close  attention  as  the  body  of  the 
magazine.  The  modern  advertising 
booklet  is  a  thing  of  rare,  skilful, 
and  commanding  beauty.  People 
are  saving  such  pieces  of  printing 
now,  where  once  they  read  them 
and  threw  them  aside.  And,  in  all 
this  step  forward  the  artist  has  ac- 
complished much.  Some  of  the 
credit   belongs   to  him. 

But  we  have  referred  to  that 
school  of  commercial  art  which  is 
ever  new,  regardless  of  its  age.  In 
this  class  may  be  cited  the  drawings 
for  such  an  account  as  Ivory  Soap. 
There  is  a  sales  idea  in  every  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  page,  but,  as  illustra- 
tions, they  measure  up  to  studio 
standards  of  artistic  excellence. 
Nothing  is  exaggerated;  nothing  is 
distorted.  Technique  is  here  of 
small  consequence.  From  the  quaint, 
old-fashioned  charcoal  studies  of 
"home,"  with  their  pantalooned 
boys  and  their  pretty  ladies  in  flow- 
ing skirts  and  netted  hair,  by  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith,  to  the  splendidly 
conceived  oils  of  Kimball,  or  Price, 
or  Hanna,  Ivory  Soap  illustration 
has  been  consistently  superior  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Praise  is  likewise  due  the  new 
series  in  full  color,  by  Barclay,  for 
the  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Company. 
Here  again  pure,  unadulterated 
"good  drawing"  and  true-to-life 
naturalism  are  the  ambition  of  the 
advertiser.  Never  is  the  sales  angle 
forgotten,  but  the  canvases  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  in  studio 
production.  Such  illustrations  "get 
over"  through  sheer  force  of  idea 
and  of  abounding  dignity.  You 
know  they  represent  quality  the 
moment  you   look   at   them. 

Mr.  Prince  has  also  been  doing 
some  fine  work   for  the  Van   Camp 
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Demonstration    Is    Worth 
Many  Times  Mere  Claims 


Every  now  and  then  the  New  York  Globe  stages  some 
stunt  calculated  to  render  public  service  and  test  its 
strength  with  its  readers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  sought  to  bring  apple  growers 
directly  in  touch  with  consumers.  By  setting  a  price 
of  $5.25  a  barrel,  readers  to  the  tune  of  over  12,000 
responded,  with  cash  in  advance. 

The  Globe  has  sold  and  will  sell  30,000,000  pounds  of 
New  Zealand  lamb  to  its  readers  at  prices  nearly  as 
low  as  the  wholesale  price  of  the  packers. 

A  recital  of  similar  projects  successfully  carried 
through  demonstrates  The  Globe's  superior  pulling 
power  and  reader  confidence  compared  with  news- 
papers which  merely  sit  tight  and  take  the  money. 


Ttc.  The  New  York  Globe  K; 

JASON     ROGERS,    Publisher 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


products,  in  limited  space,  that  is, 
tops  of  double-column  magazine  dis- 
play. For  the  most  part  these  are 
studies  from  models — little  frag- 
ments of  realism  from  your  home 
and  mine — mothers  and  fathers  and 
kiddies  —  linked  with  the  three- 
times-a-day  problem  of  the  Amer- 
ican table.  But  they  are  praise- 
worthy because  they  do  the  old 
thing  in  such  an  exalted  manner. 
Do  you  remember  when  these 
family-group  pictures  were  cut  out 
with  a  jig  saw  and  were 
coldly    commercial  ? 

The  Burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Company, 
too,  has  come  to  the 
front  of  late,  with  a 
series  built  around  office 
scenes  —  executives, 
bookkeepers,  and  work- 
ers in  general.  The 
figures  are  absoluteh 
lifelike,  yet  with  none 
of  the  stiff  formality  of 
posed  .photographs 
Harry  Lees  has  painted 
many  of  them,  and  we 
rather  fancy  they  would 
receive  topnotch  criti- 
cism in  any  great  art 
school.  Topkis  Athletic 
Underwear  paintings  in 
color — a  newcomer  — 
treat  the  conventional  in 
an  elegant  way.  Gone 
are  all  traces  of  the  era 
of  tight,  mechanical 
treatment  and  of  poorly 
dra!wn  figures.  These 
are  real  people  doing 
real  things  in  a  real 
manner.  Conservatism 
can  be  commanding 
when  it  reflects  the  loft- 
iest ideals  of  the  artist, 
unbridled  by  the  over- 
loading influence  of  the 
professional  "visualiz- 
er,"  who  wants  under- 
wear drawn  with  a  foot- 
rule  and  hosiery  blown 
in  with  an  air  brush. 

The  Kaynee  campaign 
which  embraces  a  won- 
derful series  of  studies 
of  boyhood  in  wash  and 
in  crayon,  or  in  soft 
pencil,  belongs  to  the 
aforementioned  school 
of  naturalism  minus 
"freak"  technique.  The 
blouses  and  little  wash 
suits  are  there,  nicely, 
adequately  suggested, 
but  never  do  they  "jump 
out  of  the  composition" 
•  nor    intrude   their   pres- 


ence in  action  stutlies  of  real  kids 
of  the  glorious  Penrod  period. 

It's  in  the  illustrating  of  still-life 
subjects,  that  the  modern  artist  has 
discovered  ways  and  means  of  being 
unconventional.  By  fusing  various 
mediums  he  not  only  makes  the 
object  conspicuous,  but  he  does  it 
discreetly  and  artistically.  Here  the 
decorative  sense  is  strongly  develop- 
ed. 

Study,  if  you  will,  the  McDougall 
Kitchen  Cabinet  page  reproduced  on 


page  12.  Note  that  pen  and  ink, 
pure  whites,  eliminated  half-tone 
screen,  the  interjection  of  striking 
contrasts,  and  the  adroit  juxtaposi- 
tion of  line  and  wash,  make  for  a 
\ery  clean,  sparkling  technique  of 
the   iictv  school. 

In  the  matter  of  new  and  modish 
developments,  there  have  been 
many.  In  a  superficial  word  or  two 
we  wish  to  touch  upon  some  of 
them.  The  examples  given  repre- 
sent the  attempt,  by  advertisers,  to 


trade-mark, 
or  tell  an  acta 
to  be  found  in 
in  pen-and-ink, 
of  workmanship, 
of  tone  values. 


[ency    on    tne    part    of    advertisers    to    create    a    new    type    of 
and    more    dignified    business    symbol,    which    will    glorify    the    industry 
il    story    of    the    service   performed.      An    example    of    the    best    of    these    is 
the    highly    artistic    Mallory   symbol.      It   has  been   drawn,    in   this   instance, 
somewhat'    after    the    wood-cut   style,  and   is   really   a   most  ingenious  piece 


It   will   be   seen  that  the   pen    can    be    made    to    gi 

ary  for  such  symbols    to    be    first    modeled,    and    fh 


derful 


custon 
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Collier's 


THE 


'NATIONAL  -WEEKLY- 

f(tacopy 


Monroe 
and  Collier's 

The  Monroe  Calculating 
Company  is  using  Collier's 
as  the  backbone  of  its 
1920  national  advertising 
campaign. 


Read    Collier's 
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Why  it  is  vitally  important  to  keep 
their  little  feet  dry  and  wjrm 


United   States  Rubber  Company 


id  III.  Two  examples  of  a  new  idea  in  advertising  layout.  The  scheme  is  to  produce  narrational  copy  interspersed  with  little  unit 
trations.  dropped  in  as  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  text.  This  form  is  purposely  far  remote  from  the  conventional  layout, 
re  picture  and  text  are  blocked  in,  almost  arbitrarily.  This  idea  is  employed  by  many  advertisers  now,  both  in  magazines  and  news- 
;rs,   and  has  been  made   a   trade-mark  plan  or   policy   by  certain  recognized   advertising  agencies. 

A  new  wash   and   line   technique  for   automobile  advertising   of  more    than   passing   interest.      Every    unit    of   the    series    has   been    kept    in 

treatment.      There  are   poster  qualities  to  this   method   of   handling. 


get  away  entire!}-  from  tlie  cut  and 
dried  elementary'  units  of  design. 
They  represent  an  unusual  amount 
of  thought  and  study,  and  plain 
hard  zvork.  Advertising  men  will 
very  cheerfully  confide  that  to  "do 
something  new"  is  a  Herculean  task. 
And  that  it  simply  means,  in  the 
end,  setting  a  fashion  for  many  to 
follow,  is  not  the  least  of  the  handi- 
caps. 

Automobile  advertising  has  felt 
the  sharp  need  of  individuality  in 
illustration.  There  have  been  strik- 
ing examples  of  progress  in  this 
respect,  beginning  a  few  years  ago 
with  the  White  Car  technique  and 
culminating  in  a  very  modish  series 
for  the  Franklin  automobile.  In  the 
latter  case  the  combination  of  areas 
of  straight  wash  with  dense  blacks 
and  pure  whites,  mixed  with  pen 
work,  is  emphasized.  This  series 
marks  a  new  idea. 

The  Cadillac  illustrations  change 
from  season  to  season,  with  much 
thought  and  much  inventive  genius 
put  into  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  resemble  no  other  current  cam- 
paign. Thus  the  current  campaign 
attempts  a  most  innovational  com- 
position scheme — that  of  devoting 
the  larger  illustrative  space  to  a 
showing  of  the  driver  or  occupants 
of  the  car,  cut  off  sharply  top  and 
bottom  by  straight  rules,  and  with 
only  enough  of  the  machine  show- 
ing to  hint  at  it.  But  how  wonder- 
fully these  compositions  are  planned, 
and  how  rarely  human  are  the 
studies  of  figures  and  expressions ! 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  year  has  pro- 
duced a  more  pleasing  design  than 


that  used  in  a  special  appeal  to 
women  drivers,  with  the  dark-eyed 
girl  at  the  wheel  and  the  collie, 
brow-wrinkled,  looking  out  over  the 
side  from  the  rear  seat.  The  com- 
plete machine,  from  a  photograph, 
appears  in  miniature  elsewhere  on 
the  page.  Here,  then,  a  composition 
idea,  rather  than  a  technique,  pro- 
vides that  "something  new"  which 
advertisers  of  automobiles  know  is 
essential. 

The  Columbia  Six  campaign  for 
1920  strikes  out  along  entirely  new 
lines.  Sections  of  the  car,  not  the 
complete  car,  are  "thrown  up  large" 
and  executed  in  a  very  remarkable 
quality  of  wash.  W'e  are  reproduc- 
ing one  of  the  series  to  indicate  this 
to  the  reader.  See  how  masses  of 
solid  black  are  employed,  with  here 
and  there  a  glimmer  or  gleam  of 
high-light  to  bring  out  detail,  sug- 
.gesting  it.  not  put- 
ting it  in  its  en- 
tirety. '1  .~ere  is  '> 
certain  vivid  luster 
and  brilliancv  to 
this  technique  that 
instantly  attracts  at- 
tention. The  adver- 
tiser has  found  a 
"new  idea"  and  is 
using  it  as  the  basis 
of  an  entire  cam- 
paign. 

The  Briscoe  work- 
ed along  .shrewd 
lines  when  it  look- 
ed over  the  field, 
and,  recognizing 
that  nearly  all  au- 
tomobile   campaigns 


illustrated  in  half-tone,  en- 
a  pen-and-ink  specialist 
to  devise  a  rough-surface-paper 
series,  unlike  anything  now  appear- 
ing, 

L.  Fellows,  not  long  ago,  devel- 
oped in  one  of  the  humorous  papers 
an  oddl_\-  attractive  pen-and-ink  out- 
line technique.  Hair  traceries  in 
black  were  pitted  against  sturdy 
masses  of  it,  with  an  occasional  Ben 
rjay  tint  in  areas  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good.  A  Fellows  drawing 
"stood  out"  in  those  old  days,  and 
was  striking  enough  to  be  com- 
mandeered by  advertising.  Now 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  advertising 
has  the  artist  as  an  important  staiif 
addition,  and  his  full  pages,  with 
only  a  few  lines  of  text  beneath, 
have  jarred  competitors  into  beating 
them  at  their  own  game.  This,  then, 
mav    be    considered    one    of    those 


.\n  a  question  of  wash 
the  use  of  masses  of  * 
highlights  tell  the  story, 
new    Columbia    Six    camr 
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Where  Is  Your  Brand  Strongest 
With  the  Farmers? 

Summary  of  Replies  from   Questionnaire  appearing  in  the  May   Issue 
of  Farm   Life— BAKING  POWDERS. 
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THIS  table  shows  the  relative 
strength  in  rural  districts  of  vari- 
ous leading  brands  of  baking  powder. 
It  shows  in  which  states  they  have 
their  best  distribution,  and  how  good  it 
is  compared  with  their  competition. 

The  table  was  compiled  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  answered  in  great 
detail  by  over  6,000  Farm  Life  readers. 

We  have  similar  tables  on  more  than 
50   articles   of   common   use.     Perhaps 


the  kind  of  product  you  make  is  in- 
cluded. The  analysis  is  based  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  repUes  to  make  it 
really  valuable. 

Write  for  the  subject  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

These  tables  show  also  the  remark- 
ably even  distribution,  in  proportion  to 
Farm  Population,  of  Farm  Life  readers 
throughout  the  country. 

THE  FARM  LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 


THE    JOHN    M.    BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Advertising     Representatives 
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picture  "stunts"  that  creep  stealthily 
into  advertising  every  so  often,  and 
will  doubtless  set  the  fashion  for 
others.  It's  too  good  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Franklin  Booth,  with  his  distinc- 
tive pen  technique,  has  been  the 
rage  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
pity  is,  'tis  true,  that  innumerable 
imitators  of  Booth  have  slowly,  in- 
sidiously "killed  the  idea,"  through 
over-indulgence.  It  has  been  sadly 
overdone.  That  is  the  penalty  of 
quality.  There  are  so  many  crafty 
imitators.  Art  has  no  snug  harbor 
in  copyright  or  trade-mark  laws. 
Any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  can  go 
and  do  likewise.  They  are  even 
encouraged  in  doing  so. 

We  believe  that  there  will  event- 
ually come  an  end  to  this — because 
it's  wrong,  all  wrong.  Why  not  a 
patent  law  that  will  protect  an 
artist's  technique,  where  ethics  do 
not  seem  to  prevent  blatant  imita- 
tion? What  a  wonderful  scheme 
that  would  be! 

What  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  thought  in  pen  treatment,  is 
represented  in  a  new  series  for  the 
E.  V.  Price  Company,  a  tailoring 
institution.  Just  as  Booth's  rare 
technique  was  being  fed  a  little  too 
liberally,  Glen  Sheffer  devised  an 
abridgment  of  it — a  really  remark- 
able combination  of  many  pen  treat- 
ments in  one.  The  figures  are  well 
drawn,  and  the  gradations  of  tints 
are  wisely  directed.  Certain  it  is 
that,  as  a  series,  the  drawings 
"stand  out." 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
tendency  to  present  "narrational  ad- 
vertisements," that  is,  pages  made 
up  with  no  eye  to  the  usual  set  il- 
lustration, block  of  text,  name  plate, 
etc.  The  copy,  either  conversational 
or  of  the  story  form,  runs  down 
through  the  space,  indented  and 
spotted  with  little  units  of  illustra- 
tion, done  in  the  spirit  of  modem 
art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  such  advertising  is  exceptional- 
ly readable,  and  exceptionally  inter- 
esting to  the  "women  folks,"  to 
whom  it  is  directed  as  a  rule. 

Pond's  products  are  thus  treated 
at  present ;  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  is  using  it  to  splendid 
purpose,  and  at  least  a  dozen  or 
more  other  advertising  accounts  be- 
lieve in  making  an  advertisement 
look  unlike  an  advertisement.  This 
may  be  set  down  as  a  current  art 
and  copy  "vogue." 

Then  there  is  the  new-style  flat 
wash  drawing,  often  executed  in 
distemper,  which  simply  means  body 
color  freely  mixed  with  white.  The 
technique  is  really  quite  fascinating 


and  a  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Good 
drawing,  plus  treatment  of  an  often 
daringly  simplified  character,  places 
this  technique  well  to  the  fore- 
ground in  modern  advertising  de- 
sign. No  better  example  can  be 
given  than  the  new  campaign  for 
Ascher's  Knit  Goods — those  rollick- 
ing, fat  little  youngsters  in  their 
sweaters  and  winter  togs  that  make 
them   resemble  the   Eskimo. 

This  is  really  the  "latest  thing" 
in  wash  treatment.  Against  soft 
gray  backgrounds,  figures  are  super- 
imposed, done  in  lighter  tones,  with 
here  and  there  a  bold  dash  of  solid 
black.  Elimination  of  unnecessary 
detail   is   a    striking   attribute. 

When  this  same  practice  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  making  of  color  illus- 
trations, the  effect  is  even  more  at- 
tractive. What  might  almost  be 
called  "a  characteristic  American 
technique"  is  the  vastly  simplfied 
and  decorative  color  drawing  so 
much  in  use  now,  and  originally 
employed,  as  a  dominant  pictorial 
feature,  by  Lux.  The  French  have 
done  it  for  years,  but  we  believe  the 
American  version  is  an  improve- 
ment. You  must  have  seen  the 
Wolfhead  Undergarment  drawings 
in  women's  publica- 
tions. 

It  would  require 
much  more  space 
than  is  at  our  dis- 
posal to  honor  ade- 
quately and  to  com- 
ment upon  the  really 
remarkable  things 
that  commercial  ar- 
tists are  doing  for 
advertising.  That 
these  achievements 
are  successful  beyond 
the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  an  earlier 
era  is  not  an  over- 
statement. The  artist 
is  often  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  "neces- 
saiy  evil"  in  advertis- 
ing. Copy  writers  be- 
grudge him  the  space 
he  is  allowed.  But 
first,  last,  and  always, 
advertising  is  creat- 
ing atmosphere  for 
an  article.  The  clerk 
does  it  in  the  store, 
when  he  elaborates 
upon  what  merchan- 
dise will  do,  the 
pleasures  it  will  bring, 
and  the  saving  it 
means  in  time,  labor, 
etc.  Pictures,  prop- 
erly executed,  form  a 
short  cut  to  the  same 
end. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

You  who  make  advertising, 
whether  it  be  for  the  magazine,  the 
newspaper,  or  the  catalogue,  or  for 
any  of  the  other  manifold  channels 
of  public  approach,  should  be  exact- 
ing when  you  dress  your  message. 
Paris  sets  the  styles  for  dress; 
American,  just  now,  is  setting  the 
styles  in   advertising  illustration. 

And  remember — it  is  just  as  pos- 
sible for  advertising  to  become  old- 
fashioned  in  its  physical  dress,  as 
it  is  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  clothing.  The 
picture  is  the  hat  and  the  suit  and 
the  footgear  of  the  printed  message. 


California  Prune  Association 
Reorganized 

Reorganizaion  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  in  a  strictly 
non-profit  selling  organization  for  grow- 
ers, was  announced  tliis  week.  This 
changes  the  form  of  the  organization 
from  a  corporation  to  a  non-capital  stock 
association.  The  reorganization  will  be 
completed  in  1922,  when  all  of  the  present 
contracts  held  by  the  association  with  its 
10,000  grower  members  expire.  Growers 
newly  joining  the  association  from  now 
on  will  sign  a  form  of  contract  differing 
in   several  points   from  the  old  contracts. 
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Chicago — Wonder  City  of  Advertising 

This  Giant  Industry  Has  Increased 
in  the  Mid-Western  Metropolis,  from 
$15,000,000  in  1905  to  $75,000,000  in  1920 

By  C.  H.  STODDART 


FIFTEEN  >ears  ago  there  were 
in  Chicago  about  thirty  firms 
or  individuals  listed  as  General  Ad- 
vertising Agents.  They  handled 
about  $15,000,000  in  advertising. 
The  bulk  of  this  $15,000,000  was 
placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas;  Chas. 
H.  Fuller  Company;  Long 
Critchfield  Company;  John 
Lee  Mahin;  J.  L.  .Stack, 
and  the  Chicago  office  of 
The  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Compan)'. 

To-day  there  are  listed 
108  firms  or  individuals 
under  the  heading  of  Gen- 
eral Advertising  Agents, 
who  during  the  present 
year  will  place  $75,000,000 
in  .advertising. 

These  figures  seem  start- 
ling, but  they  are  made 
after  carefully  going  over 
the  list  with  J.  F.  Matte- 
son,  of  Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan  Company,  Chair- 
man of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  with  person- 
al talks  with  William  H. 
Rankin,  of  the  \\'m.  H. 
Rankin  Agency ;  H.  P. 
Cohn,  Manager  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  and  several  others 
connected  with  Chicago 
agencies. 

The  bulk  of  this  $75,- 
000,000  is  being  placed  by 
about  thirty  agencies.  The 
question  naturally  arises — 

"Whence    comes    this    en-       

ormous    gain    of    500    per 
cent."      There    are    several    answers 
— automobiles,       automobile       tires, 
and     other     accessory     advertising, 
are  among  the   leaders. 

SOME    CONVINCING    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Take  automobile  tires  as  an  illus- 
tration: Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  one-half  million  cars 
driven,  meaning  that  about  2,500.- 
000  tires  were  sold.  This  year  9,- 
000,000  cars  are  being  driven,  con- 
suming 45,000,000  tires  annually. 
The  price  per  tire  is  much  less  than 
even  ten  years  ago,  and  the  mileage 
per  tire  has  been  doubled.  This  is 
a  case  of  where  increased  output 
and  advertising  has  decreased  the 
cost  per  mile  per  tire,  and  further- 


more, the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  farm  papers  have  increased  in 
\alue  as  tire  and  accessory  med- 
iums about  a  thousand-fold,  be- 
cause there  are  now  9,000,000  pos- 
sible customers  who  read,  against 
one-half  million   fifteen  years   ago. 


Chicago's  Gifts  in  Men  to  New  York 
Advertising  Field 

In  Xcw  York  C'ny.  as  n  lixiiig  tribute  to  Chicago's 
fame  in  the  advertising  world,  tliere  are  almost  a  hun- 
dred men  originally  from  the  western  metropolis  who 
have  made  notable  successes  in  advertising.  The  fol- 
lowing might  be  mentioned:  George  L.  Dyer,  president 
of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Company;  George  D.  Buckley, 
president  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  Colliey's  Jl'eekly;  Lee  W.  Maxwell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  business  manager  of  the  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Company;  J.  A.  Moore,  vice-president  of  the 
International  Magazine  Company,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Hearst  Daily  Newspapers;  James  O'Shaughnessy, 
e-xecutive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies ;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  advertising  di- 
rector, Frank  A,  Munsey  Company;  A.  D.  Mayo,  sec- 
retary of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company;  John  Lee 
Mahin,  Federal  .\d\ertising  Agency;  J.  Mitchell  Thor- 
sen,  business  manager  of  Cosmopolitan;  Harry  H. 
Charles,  Charles  .'Advertising  Service;  Harry  E.  Lesan, 
president  H.  E.  Lesan  .\dvertising  Agency;  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  vice-president,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company; 
Frank  Brauer,  advertising  director,  Crowell  Publishing 
Company;  L.  A.  Van  Patten,  Van  Patten,  Inc.;  George 
Hammesfahr,  vice-president,  Martin  V.  Kelley  Com- 
pany ;  John  Williams,  advertising  director.  Collier's 
Weekly;  Daniel  J.  Casey,  advertising  manager,  Irving 
National  Bank;  Robert  E.  Rinehart,  vice-president,  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Company;  C.  Snowden  Redfield,  president, 
Rcdfield  Advertising  Agency ;  Lee  Olwell,  assistant  lo 
president  of  National  City  Company;  Paul  Warburg, 
\\  m.  H.  Rankin  Company;  James  (juirk,  publisher  of 
Photo-Play  Magaciiic;  .\.  C.  Mace,  sales  and  advertis- 
ing manager.  National  Biscuit  Co,  and  H.  B.  Lc 
Quatte,  of  Street  &   Finney. 


jiare  the  volume  of  display  advertis- 
ing carried  by  the  Chicago  dailies 
in  1910  with  that  of  last  year.  In 
1910  there  were  eight  daily  papers 
carrying  a  total  of  32,471,938  lines. 
In  1919  there  were  only  six  papers 
— The  Inter-Ocean  having  been 
merged  with  the  Record- 
I  Herald,  which  later  was 
consolidated  with  the  Ex- 
aminer,  under  the  name  of 
the  Herald-  Examiner. 
These  six  papers  in  1919 
carried  57,723,921  lines — 
an  increase  of  25,251,983 
lines,  or  yy  per  cent  in- 
crease. 


Recently  in  one  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  arid  Literary 
Digest  there  was  $350,000  worth  of 
Western  advertising,  from  advertis- 
ers who  were  not  in  business  fifteen 
years  ago,  or  if  they  were,  the\' 
only  advertised  in  trade  papers. 
Mind  you,  this  $350,000  was  spent 
in  two  mediums  alone,  during  the 
dull  summer  months.  They  prob- 
ably spent  many  thousands  of  doll- 
ars during  the  month  in  other  pub- 
lications. Scores  of  advertisers  are 
now  using  publications  of  national 
circulation,  that  fifteen  years  ago 
confined  their  advertising  to  trade 
mediums  e>:clusively. 

It   might   be   of   interest  to    com- 


VAST    OUTDOOR     INCREASE 

George  Enos  Throop 
tells  me  that  outdoor  ad- 
vertising in  Chicago  has 
increased  from  about 
$200,000  fifteen  years  ago 
to  about  $2,500,000  during 
I  9  I  9.  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Coinpany  of  St. 
Louis,  spent  over  $400,000 
last  year  in  outdoor  adver- 
tising. 

Another  interesting  thing 
that  came  to  my  attention 
a  few  days  ago  as  show- 
ing the  great  increase  in 
advertising,  and  the  sale  of 
advertised  products,  was 
the  business  done  by  Sears- 
Roebuck  Coinpany.  In 
1907  their  sales  amounted 
to  $48,689,472 — a  little  less 
than    $1,000,000    a    week, 

while    in     1919    the    sales 

were  $257,930,000,  and 
this  year  they  expect  to  do  over 
$300,000,000 — or  about  $1,000,000  a 
day. 

i  understand  that  the  business 
coming  through  the  Chicago  ofifice 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
will  exceed  $25,000,000  this  year. 

Take  Food  Products — millions  of 
dollars  have  and  will  continue  to  be 
spent  in  this  kind  of  advertising. 
New  uses  for  old  products  are  be- 
ing continually  discovered.  A  few 
months  ago  Allen  Collier,  President 
of  the  Procter  &  Collier  Agency,  of 
Cincinnati,  told  me  a  story  that  il- 
lustrates   this. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
soap    manufacturers,   of    Cincinnati, 
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contract  for  the  entire  output  of 
certain  cotton  plantations  in  the  best 
part  of  the  cotton  growing  section 
of  the  south.  Cotton  with  this  firm 
is  a  by-product,  they  want  the  cot- 
ton seed,  from  which  they  make 
Crisco,  a  food  product,  on  which 
they  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in 
advertising. 

I  imagine  the  old  cotton  planters 
who  lived  and  died  "before  the  war" 
— when  cotton  was  "king" — would 
turn  over  in  their  graves  if  they 
could  realize  the  money  they  lost  by 
not  knowing  the  use  that  the  seed 
could  be  put  to,  which  seemed  to 
them  a  worthless  product. 

P.\CKERS   ADVERTISE    HEAVILY 

There  has  also  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  advertising  of  by- 
products from  the  stock\ards.  Wil- 
son &  Company  ha\'e  not  only  ad- 
vertised their  regular  business,  but 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
advertising  lawn  tennis  rackets  made 
from  a  by-product. 

Swift  &  Company's  advertising 
amounted  to  $41,000  annually  fifteen 
years  ago.  Comparing  this  amount 
with  what  they  expended  last  year 
shows  an  increase  of  over  a  thou- 
sand per  cent.  This  company  placed 
on  the  market  over  200  products, 
many  of  which  were  not  known 
fifteen  \-ears  ago,  and  most  of  which 
are  made  from  the  waste  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  These  products  are 
largely  used  in  pharmaceutical  and 
agricultural   pursuits. 

Frank  B.  White,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  tells  me  that 
agricultural  advertising  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  thing  that  surprises  me  most, 
is  the  growing  number  of  small 
agencies.  Most  of  these  start  as 
service  agencies,  preparing  advertis- 
ing booklets;  circular  matter  and 
follow-up  systems.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  this,  it  is  onlv  a  step  into 
the  General  Agency  field.  This,  at 
least,  has  been  the  history  of  a 
large  number  of  agencies  here  in 
Chicago,  who  are  now  doing  a  bus- 
iness of  from  one-half  to  one  mill- 
ion dollars  each  year. 

The  service  department  of  an 
agency,  and  a  service  agency,  is 
comparativeh-  a  new  departure.  In 
the  old  days  advertisers  wrote  their 
own  advertising,  and  if  an  advertis- 
ing agency  offered  to  write  their 
circular  matter,  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  presumptuous.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Curtis  wrote  all  of  the  first  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  advertising.  I  know 
that    Mr.    Munsev    wrote    the    first 


Argosy  advertising,  and  Dick  Sears, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawal 
from  Sears-Roebuck  Company, 
wrote  all  of   their  copy. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  AGENCY  BUSINESS 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  only 
three  out-of-town  advertising  agen- 
cies who  had  branch  offices  in  Chi- 
cago. The  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  of  New  York;  Nelson 
Chesman  &  Company,  of  St.  Louis ; 
and  The  Procter  &  Collier  Corn- 
pan}',  of  Cincinnati.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  sixteen. 

The  Chicago  agencies  were  never 


in  as  good  financial  standing  as  at 
present.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
agency  that  has  not  taken  their  cash 
discount  when  due,  unless  there  was 
some  small  matter  that  needed  ad- 
justment. With  so  many  large, 
wealthy  corporations  advertising  so 
largely,  the  financial  end  of  the 
agency  business  is  their  least  worrj'. 
Take  as  a  fair  illustration  the  agency 
of  J.  L.  Stack.  They  placed  up- 
wards of  $3,000,000  last  year,  large- 
ly made  up  from  the  advertising  of 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
Indiana;  Swift  &  Company  (stock 
yards)    and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
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A  large  number  of  other  agencies 
have  equally  as  good  accounts.  A 
large  out-of-town  corporation  wrote 
nie  recentl}',  asking  about  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  several  Chicago 
agencies.  I  replied  that  their  credit 
was  never  questioned,  any  more  than 
that  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 
The  last  few  years  have  seen 
great  changes  in  the  methods  of 
handling  accounts  by  advertising 
agents.  Appropriations  are  not 
spent  in  the  haphazard  way  of  fif- 
teen years  ago,  because  the  success- 
ful agencies  today  have  research  de- 
partments in  charge  of  keen   statis- 


ticians who  investigate  conditions, 
seek  out  markets  and  make  volum- 
inous reports  before  any  of  the  ap- 
propriations are  spent.  The  chances 
for  an  advertising  campaign  to  fail 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  know 
of  one  agency  that  has  twenty-two 
of  these  investigators,  and  another 
that  has  twelve  experienced  men, 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  this 
Vvork. 

Some  time  ago  a  household  util- 
ity was  put  on  the  market,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000  made  for 
advertising  the  first  year.  The  in- 
vestigators   from    the   agenc_\-    found 


After  September  21111, 1920,  the  enlarged 

offices  of  this  Company  will  be  located  at  116-122  West 
42nd  Street,  occupying  the  14th  and  15th  floors  of  the 
newly  completed  building  between  Broadway  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  This  needed  change  brings  us  20,000  sq.  feet 
of  floor  space. 

The  builders  do  not  assure  us  that  all  the  plaster  will  be 
on  the  walls  when  the  last  desk  comes  up  the  lift,  but  to 
all  our  friends  of  old  or  recent  standing  we  extend  a  hearty 
invitation  to  see  our  new  quarters. 
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that  practically  every  owner  of  the 
machmes  that  had  already  beeia  sold 
was  dissatisfied,  and  the  agency  in- 
sisted that  the  $40,000  be  spent  re- 
pairing and  perfecting  these  ma- 
chines in  order  to  make  the  owners 
contented,  before  a  penny  was  spent 
in  advertising. 

ADVERTISING    ON    SOUND    BASIS 

Advertising  is  on  a  sounder  basis 
today,  because  the  agencies  insist  on 
giving  more  for  the  commissions 
they  earn.  They  employ  highly  paid 
lay-out  men,  who  know  how  to  make 
an  advertisement  attractive.  A  very 
few  years  ago  the  copy  writer  did 
this  work.  They  have  men  on  their 
staffs  who  know  art  work,  and  ty- 
pography, and  who  design  labels, 
containers,  etc.  In  other  words — 
the  modern  advertising  agency  can 
do   a   complete  job. 

The  space  buyer  has  changed. 
.Space  is  bought  more  intelligently 
because  the  day  of  free  space — two 
or  three  for  one — and  other  conces- 
sions, is  past,  and  the  day  of  one 
rate  for  all  is  here. 

Thanks  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  the  day  of  false  cir- 
culation statements  has  passed.  Es- 
tablished in  1914,  The  Audit  Bureau 
now  has  1,500  members  among  pub- 
lishers, advertising  agents,  and  ad- 
\  ertisers.  Practically  90  per  cent  of 
the  advertising  appropriations  today 
are  placed  through  agencies  who  are 
members  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers ;  The  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies;  The  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  other  organizations  have 
brought  the  men  of  this  profession 
together  for  exchange  of  ideas;  the 
building  up  of  more  efficient  organ- 
izations, and  the  benefit  that  comes 
from  associations  generally.  This 
is  a  great  advance  over  the  idea  of 
"going  it  alone"  that  was  so  pre- 
valent a  few  years  ago. 

MANY    REPRESENTATIVES    THERE 

There  are  located  in  Chicago 
about  three  hundred  advertising 
representatives.  They  specially  rep- 
resent every  worth-while  publication 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  they  work  in  close  harmony 
with  the  agencies. 

There  has  been  a  notable  change 
between  the  agencies  and  the  spe- 
cials during  the  past  few  years. 

The  time  was  not  so  long  ago 
when  the  special  representatives  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
evil  bv  the  agencies,  but  today  they 
rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  spe- 
cials for  information  concerning, 
not   only   the    publication   he    repre- 
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sents,  but  all  publications  in  the 
same  field  and  most  representatives 
are  most  welcome,  not  onh-  in  the 
office  of  the  space  bu}-er,  but  also 
in  that  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 
The  type  of  the  special   representa- 


tive   has    also    undergone    a    great 
change  during  the  past  few  yearj. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  men 
who  have  entered  the  advertising 
business  more  recently  have  been 
college  graduates,  until  now  the  ad- 


vertising business  is  looked  upon  as 
being  as  much  of  a  profession  as  is 
the  law  or  medicine,  and  certainly 
the  standard  of  men  in  the  adver- 
tising is  as  high  as  that  of  the 
other  two. 


Chicago  as  a  Great  Printing  Center 

Facts  and  Figures  That  Show  How  the 
Industry  Has  Expanded  to  Meet  the 
Ever   Growing    Demands   of   Advertisers 

By   C.  J.   NUTTALL 


ADVERTISING  and  printing 
are  so  dependent  upon  each 
other  that  the  growth  of  one  means 
the  growth  of  the  second.  This  is 
obvious  since  the  major  portion  of 
all  advertising  matter  is  the  product 
of  the  printing  press. 

Chicago,  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years,  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  the  vast  increase  in  ad\er- 
tising  printing,  necessitating  the  en- 
largement of  its  printing  industry 
until  today  it  ranks  second  in  quan- 
tity of  printing  produced  and  right- 
fully claims  first  place  when  quality 
is  considered. 

The  fact  that  the  industry  in 
Chicago  has  experienced  a  growth 
of  over  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years,  is  due  to  two  factors  : 
its  predominance  as  a  commercial 
art  center  and  its  location  which  has 
become  all  the  more  important  since 
the  zoning  system  has  placed  a  pen- 
alty on  printing  produced  any  dis- 
tance from  the  consumer. 

ART    INFLUENCE   ON    SELLING 

Of  these  two  reasons,  the  first  is 
the  more  important.  Art  has  come 
to  play  an  indispensible  part  in  sell- 
ing merchandise  and  it  is  natural 
that  "art  centers"  should  turn  out 
the  best  possible  class  of  printing. 
The  work  of  Chicago  artists  is  also 
being  reproduced  in  practically  even,' 
other  city  of  importance  in  the 
country,  including  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston. 

While  quantity  of  work  produced 
is  no  criterion  of  its  quality  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  every  one  of 
the  350  commercial  art  agencies  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  turns  out  work 
of  merit. 

Chicago's  ability  to  produce  every 
class  of  work  from  the  simplest 
folder  to  the  most  elaborate  catalog 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  its 
1,600  plants  range  in  size  from 
those  operating  one  job  press  to 
those  with  sixty  or  more  cylinder 
presses.     Two  hundred  of  these  six- 
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teen  huudreti  plants  are  privatel_\ 
owned  and  are  of  no  great  interest 
to  the  reader,  since  they  do  no  work 
for  anyone  save  the  companies  own- 
ing them.  The  remaining  fourteen 
hundred  plants  are  well  equipped 
to  handle  any  size  job  that  may  be 
given  them.  This  is  due  to  the 
abundance  of  engraving,  electrotyp- 
ing  and  linotype  and  monotype  com- 
position firms  in  the  city,  oftering 
every  Chicago  printer  the  advant- 
ages the  housewife  has  who  pur- 
chases whatever  she  may  need  from 
the  convenient  department  store. 

Chicago  printers  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  three  of  the  larg- 
est paper  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  world  located  at  the  very  door 
of  the  city.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  obtain  printers  over  night  from 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
and  almost  as  quickly  from  the 
Miami  valley  in  Ohio.  The  Miami, 
Fox  River  and  Kalamazoo  districts 
last  year  produced  1,065,000  tons  of 
printing  paper,  exclusive  of  news- 
print. At  least  80  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  came  to  Chicago  for  use  or 
redistribution. 

DISTRIBUTION     OF    MEDIUMS 

Users  of  advertising  are  naturall\' 
interested  in  the  mediums  they  use. 
Publishers  have  found  that  they  can 
not  only  save  money — a  consider- 
able item  where  magazines  have  cir- 
culations as  high  as  one  million — but 
can  aid  the  advertiser  by  getting  his 
message  to  the  reader  much  more 
quickly  by  mailing  their  magazines 
in  this  city.  For  that  reason  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  more  than  one 
eastern  publisher  to  express  his  pub- 
lications to  Chicago  where  the\-  are 
mailed. 

Add  to  the  advantages  of  art,  pa- 
per supply,  mailing  and  equipment, 
the  further  advantage  of  having  380 
advertising  agencies  located  in  the 
city,  one  can  easily  see  how  Chicago 
comes  to  rank  so  high  in  the  Gra- 
phic Arts. 


T\pography  has  also  come  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  printing 
art.  Today  Chicago  boasts  of  hav- 
ing three  of  the  world's  greatest 
t\-pographers  at  its  command.  The 
services  of  these  men  are  sought  by 
advertising  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation. 

Lithograph}-  is  another  phase  of 
advertising  which  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  and  Chicago  plants  are  kept 
busy  turning  out  poster  campaigns 
for  advertisers  in  every  state  of  the 
union.  Lithography  is  dependent  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  artist  and 
the  workman  and  again  Chicago  is 
fortunate.  The  work  and  ideas  of 
Chicago  lithographers  have  been 
proven  the  most  unique  and  original 
of  any  displayed  at  the  advertising 
exhibitions  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  The  fact  that  this  art  is  an 
Old  World  process  and  that  many 
of  the  workers  in  Chicago  plants 
first  learned  to  do  the  work  in  Eur- 
ope, makes  it  possible  for  this  city 
to  do  such  work  as  well  if  not  bet- 
ter than  any  other. 

Lithographing  plants  in  Chicago 
last  year  produced  more  than  $12,- 
000,000  worth  of  posters,  car  cards, 
window  trims  and  similar  work. 
The  industiy  now  employes  2,500 
men  in  fort\-two  plants,  whose 
equipment  is  valued  at  over  $6,000,- 
000.  During  the  war  most  of  the 
notable  work  for  the  war  organiza- 
tions was  done  in  this  city,  one 
plant  producing  86,667,477  pieces  of 
advertising  matter  for  the  United 
States   Treasury   Department   alone. 

WHERE    LABOR    COUNTS 

Another  factor  not  to  be  neglected 
when  considering  the  possibilities 
of  Chicago,  is  that  labor  conditions 
are  more  satisfactory  here  than  in 
any  other  printing  center.  One 
large  employer  recently  said :  "Chi- 
cago is  a  central  attraction  for  la- 
bor.     Her    breeziness,    her   activity, 
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McGRAW--HILL   Publications  are 
Read  Around  the  World 


By  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands letters  from  every  country 
of  the  world  pour  into  the 
McGRAW-HILL  office. 

Who  are  they  from?  They  come 
from  engineers  and  industrial  ex- 
ecutives of  every  nation.  They 
come  from  the  builders,  the 
financiers,  the  directors  of  in- 
dustry, the  world's  constructive 
minds,  the  leaders  in  its  work — 
the  buyers  of  material  and  ma- 
chinery essential  to  production 
and  progi'ess. 


h 


Here  are  letters  from 

a  machine  shop  in  Belgium 
an  iron  foundry  in  Spain 
a  burlap  mill  in  Calcutta 
an  oil  refinery  in  Roumania 
a  technical  school  in  China 
a  construction  camp  in  Java 
an  industrial  library  in  Brussels 
an  "American"  garage  in  Brazil 
a  sugar  mill  in  New  Zealand 
a  diamond  mine  in  Africa 
a  tin  smelter  in  England 
a  tannery  in  Argentina 
a  dye  plant  in  Germany 
a  railroad  in  Egypt 
a  telephone  company  in  Cuba 
an  electric  lamp  works  in  Italy 

and  so  on,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds, from  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 
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Subscriptions,  renewals,  editorial 
contributions  and  comment,  re- 
quests for  names  and  manufac- 
turers, technical  information — 
and  a  myriad  other  requests — 
comprise  the  contents  of  these 
letters. 

Flowing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
is  the  tide  of  influence  exerted 
by  McGRAW-HILL  publications, 
carrying-  to  the  distant  fields  of 
foreign  lands  the  story  of  Amer- 
ican engineering  and  industrial 
practice  and  equipment. 

Approximately  *eleven  thousand 
copies  of  McGRAW-HILL  publi- 
cations regularly  reach  our  read- 
ers outside  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


is  figure  does  not  include  any  part  of  the 

ition  of   Ingcnieria  Internacional — read  by 

engineers   and   executives   in   all   Spanish- 
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her  open-handed  ways,  lier  determ- 
ination to  win,  all  attract  labor  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  less  real 
labor  trouble  in  the  printing  indus- 
try of  Chicago  than  in  any  other 
center." 

Some  startling  facts  are  revealed 
when  one  investigates  the  possibili- 
ties of  individual  Chicago  plants. 
One  finds  here  a  company  that  is 
doing  a  yearly  printing  business  of 
$15,000,000.  This  is  to  be  classed 
as  "advertising  printing"  since  all  of 
it  is  magazines  and  catalogs.  This 
same  plant  turns  out  15,000,000 
catalogs  a  }ear  in  addition  to  hand- 


ling publications  having  a  com- 
bined monthly  circulation  of  4,000,- 
000  copies.  Another  firm,  the  value 
of  whose  output  each  year  is  $12,- 
000,000,  employes  2,600  persons  and 
can  turn  out  150,000  thirteen  hun- 
dred page  catalogs  every  t\vent\- 
four  hours. 

Chicago  plants  are  known  the 
world  over.  The  names  of  Rand- 
McNallv  Co.,  R.  R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons,  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  'Co., 
Cuneo-Henneberry  Co.,  Manz  En- 
graving Co.,  and  Rogers  and  Hall 
Co.,  being  recognized  as  those  of 
firms   with   a   reputation    for  quality 
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and  quantity.  The  smaller  plants 
turn  out  work  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  larger  ones  and  many 
plants  operating  but  four  or  five 
cylinder  presses  are  today  filling  or- 
ders for  customers  in  Vermont, 
California  and  any  state  where  Chi- 
cago's  supremacy   is   recognized. 

One  factor  which  assures  the 
prospective  customer  of  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Chicago  print- 
ers, is  the  association  of  employing 
printers  known  as  the  Franklin- 
Typothetae  of  Chicago.  This  asso- 
ciation now  has  five  hundred  mem- 
bers and  has  all  but  one  of  the 
largest  plants  on  its  roster.  The 
work  of  this  organization,  operating 
as  a  branch  of  the  United  Typoth- 
etae  of  America,  is  entirely  educa- 
tional. Its  purpose  is  to  make  the 
printer  a  better  business  man  and  so 
a  better  and  more  efficient  plant 
owner.  Classes  are  conducted  in 
salesmanship,  estimating,  accounting 
and  cost  finding.  Through  the 
Franklin-Typothetae,  which  main- 
tains a  stafif  of  fifteen  at  its  head- 
quarters, the  latest  and  most  effici- 
ent methods  of  conducting  a  print- 
ing plant  are  given  to  the  owners. 
The  work  in  cost  finding  and  esti- 
mating is  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  industry  and  the  fair  treatment 
of  the  customer  since  the  right  price 
must  be  charged  if  the  product  of 
the  plant  is  to  be  kept  up  to  stand- 
ard. 

FROXr     THE     SALES    .-VXGLE 

Aside  from  those  readers  who 
wish  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  Chicago  as  a  printing  producing 
center,  there  may  be  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  Chicago  market  from 
the  sales  angle.  During  the  past 
year  the  increased  use  of  advertising 
has  caused  60  per  cent  "of  Chicago 
plant  owners  to  add  to  their  equip- 
ment. A  like  condition  exists  in 
other  cities  it  is  true,  but  the  manu- 
facturer of  printing  equipment  of 
any  kind  can  find  a  readv  sale  for 
his  product  in  Chicago.  Chicago  is 
alwavs  ready  to  try  out  the  new  in 
the  hope  of  improving  its  general 
output.  It  is  progressive  and  it  gets 
what  it  wants,  but  more  important 
than  all  this — it  gives  the  customer 
what  he  wants  the  way  he  wants  it. 

Chicago  is  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  the  advertising  managers  and 
advertising  agencies  of  .America  in 
any  way  possible,  and  those  who 
place  their  orders  with  Chicago 
printers  can  be  certain  that  thev  will 
receive  the  best  of  workmanship  at 
a  fair  price.  They  can  be  equally 
certain  that  once  their  work  is 
placed  with  a  Chicago  plant  they 
will  permit  no  other  to  handle  it 
from    that   time   on. 
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Frederick    L.    Collins   Retires   from 
"McClure's" 

Frederick  L.  Collins,  tor  many  years 
publisher  of  McClure's  Mayasiiie,  makes 
the  announcement  that  he  has  sold  all 
of  his  interest  in  that  publication  and 
is  retiring  from  the  McClure  organiza- 
tion, ilr.  Collins  was  the  principal  own- 
er of  MiChirc's  prior  to  the  early  part 
of  1920  when  he  acquired  a  minority  in- 
terest in  the  present  corporation  formed 
by  Herbert  Kaufman  and  his  associates. 
It  is  the  stock  of  this  corporation  that 
has  just  been  sold. 

Mr.  Collins  is  President  of  the  Period- 
ical Pubhfhers'  -Association  of  America, 
director,  of  the  National  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, and  chairman  of  the  Magazine 
Division  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America. 


Dinner  to  Rowe  Stewart 

kowe  Stewart,  newly  elected  president 
of  tlic  Associated  Advertising  Club  of 
the  World,  will  be  tendered  at  dinner 
at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club  on 
Thursday    evening,    October   7. 


Robert   R.   Updegraff   Leaves 
Erickson  Co. 

Robert  R.  Updegraff  has  resigned  his 
position  Avith  the  Erickson  Company,  New 
York,  to  devote  his  time  to  the  Displays 
Company,  in  which  he  has  become  a  stock- 
holder, and  to  special  editorial  and  adver- 
tising work. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  given  him  at  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  by  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Erickson  Company,  Mr.  Up- 
degraff was  presented  with  a  handsome 
library  lamp  and  a  set  of  Kipling  by  his 
co-workers  in  the  agency.  Mr.  Updegraff 
is  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  and  to  other  popular 
magazines  and  advertising  journals.  He  is 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "Ad- 
vertising Club  News." 


Rei)resentatives   Club   Meeting 

'iW.  Frank  Therkildson,  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  and  Earl  G.  Knight,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Tel-U-\Vhere, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives Club  of  New  York  at  a  lunch- 
eon held  at  the  Hotel  Mc.\lpin,  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Therkildson  spoke  on  the 
marketing  of  food  and  on  the  farmer  and 
Mr.  Knight  explained  the  functions  of 
the  Tel-U-W'here  in  aiding  national  ad- 
vertisers  in  the    distribution    of    goods. 

A  report  of  the  finance  committee 
showed  that  the  club's  outing  was  highly 
successful,  and  that  the  treasury  was  in 
better  condition  than  it  had  been  in  years. 


Radoye  Tours  the   Country 

Gilbert  U.  Radoye,  director  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  of  the  Hay- 
nes  Automobile  Co.,  together  with  other 
officials,  is  on  a  tour  that  will  cover 
every  state  in  the  union,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  conditions  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry.   

Fred  Blauvelt  with  Stanley  E.  Gunnison 

Fred  Blauvelt,  for  a  number  of  years 
business  manager  of  Cowan  Company,  has 
been  elected  secretary  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  diretcors  of  Stanley  E.  Gun- 
nison, Inc.,  30  Church  street,  New  York. 


California  Advertising-Service  Associa- 
tion Is  Formed 

The  ad\  ertising  agency  and  the  adver- 
tising service  men  and  women  of  the 
state  of  Caliicrnia  have  associated  them- 
selves in  a  new  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  California  .Advertising  .Association, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  advertising  ethics  and  prac- 
tice through  the  state  Organization  was 
effected  at  a  meeting  held  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara September  5-7,  called  by  Louis 
Honig  of  the  Honig-Cooper  Company  as 
chairman  of  the  agency  department  at 
the  Stockton  convention.  The  committee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Honig  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  for  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  composed  of  Samuel  P. 
Johnston  of  the  Johnston-Ayres  Company 
and  A.  Carman  Smith  of  K.  Leroy  Ham- 
ilton. -At  the  Santa  Barbara  meeting 
several  fields  of  activity  for  the  new  or- 
ganization were  pointed  out  and  com- 
mittees named  to  carry  on  investigations. 
They  will  report  at  the  next  seTii-annu_^l 
meeting  scheduled  for  Del  Monte  in 
March. 


Costain  Goes  With  Curtis  Publications 
— McKenzie  Edits  "MacLean's" 

T.  B.  Costain,  who  for  sonic  years 
past  has  been  editor  of  MacLcan  Maga- 
zine, and  before  that.  General  Managing 
Editor  of  the  MacLean  publications,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company.  Mr.  Costain,  who  takes 
up  his  new  work  in  October,  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  conduct  of  the  Ladies' 
Home   Journal. 

To  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr. 
Costain's  departure,  J.  V.  McKenzie  has 
been  recalled  from  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
where  he  has  recently  been  acting  as 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  Before 
taking  this  Government  commission,  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  Associate  Editor  of  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine. 


Items  for  the  Socratic  st^ace-btiycr's  notcbool:^ 


Taking  force  away 
from  Dempsey — 

Take  power — or  punch — away 
from  Dempsey  and  what  have 
you  ?  Just  a  mere  man,  like  any 
other  man— physically   impotent. 

The  analogy  applies  equally 
well  to  magazines. 

The  force  or  power  of  a  maga- 
zine is  related  to  its  editorial 
contents  only  through  its  readers. 

Its  readers  —  the  men  and 
wom?n  who  voluntarily  buy  it 
each  month — constitute  its  value 
to  the  advertiser. 

And  the  intensity  of  the  "  wal- 
lop "  depends  not  upon  numbers 
alone  but  upon  buying  power  and 
influence  and  community  prestige. 

MUNSEYS 


tl  is  said  of  Socrates  that  liis 


on  icas  stronger  than  liis  instincl. 
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Michael  P.  Grace  Dies 
in  London 

Michael  P.  Grace,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  diretors  of  William  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  head  of  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
London,  died  Tucsdaj-  morning  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Grace  was  se\  entj'-eight  years 
old. 

J\Iichael  P.  Grace  was  burn  in  Queens- 
town,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  at  an 
early  age  went  to  Peru,  where  his  father, 
James  Grace,  had  sought  to  establish  an 
Irish  agricultural  colony,  and  where  his 
elder  brother,  \V.  R.  Grace,  had  become 
a  partner  in  the  trading  firm  of  Bryce, 
Grace  &  Co. 

In  1877  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  was  asked 
by  a  committee  of  Peruvian  bondhoid-rs 
to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  Peruvian 
foreign  dcfbt,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr. 
Grace  was  acti\e  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Peruvian  Corporation,  which  under- 
took large  projects  for  the  development 
of  Peruvian  resources  and  industries,  and 
for  construction  of  Peruvian  railroads. 
Their  negotiations  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  branch  house  in  London,  un- 
der the  name  of  M.  P.  Grace  &  Co.,  which 
later  became  know'n  as  Grace  Brotliers 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Grace  lived  for  some 
years  in  England  and  was  prominent  in 
the  business  and  social  life  of  London. 


Richards  to  Advertise  Lily  Cups 

The  Public  Service  Cup  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  Lily  Cups, 
has  selected  the  Joseph  Richards  Com- 
pany to  handle  its  advertising.  Plans  for 
the  campaign  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 


Clough  Gets   New  Business 

The  John  L.  Clough  Advertising  Ag- 
ency of  Indianapolis  has  secured  the 
account  of  the  Cyclone  Cleaner,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  a  new  cleaning  com- 
pound. A  campaign  in  a  list  of  Indiana 
newspapers    has    been    planned. 

For  the  Indiana  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
the  Clough  agency  is  planning  a  cam- 
paign to  introduce  Nutro,  a  new  milk 
compound,  and  also  advertising  for 
Wilson's  Evaporated  Milk  put  up  by 
the  same  company.  Nutro  will  make 
its  debut  in  Chicago  backed  by  a  unique 
advertising  and  sales  campaign.  The 
evaporated  milk  will  be  adverti.^ed  in 
newspapers  of  large  cities  in  the  East 
and   Middle   West. 


Arnold  Account  With  Stroud  &  Brown 

The  advertising  account  of  F.  R.  Arnold 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions in  New  York,  is  now  being  handled 
by  Stroud  &  Brow^n,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


Ferry -Hanly  Has  Three  New  Accounts 

The  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Ferry- 
Hanly  Advertising  company,  has  obtained 
the  accounts  of  the  National  Fruit  Flavor 
Co.,  American  Coflee  Company,  and  the 
Conway  Company,  all  of  New  Orleans. 

This  office  is  now  issuing  orders  for  the 
Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co.,  to  South- 
ern dailies  and  farm  papers,  and  is  mak- 
ing up  a  list  for  Dunbar  Rice. 


Mill  Account   for  Tracy-Parry 

Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  ob- 
tained the  account  of  the  Esmond  Mills, 
Esmond,  R.  I. 


Gets  Prentice-Hall  Account 

Burnham  &  Ferris,  New  York,  have 
secured  the  advertising  account  of  both 
the  Prentice-Hall  Tax  Service  and  Bus- 
iness Information  Service.  The  tax 
service  is  an  up-to-date  report  on  income 
ta.x,  while  the  business  information  serv- 
ice summarizes  articles  on  business  and 
allied  subjects  appearing  in  trade,  bus- 
iness  and   general   publications. 


Lord    Directs    Lincoln   Motor   Sales 

Kenneth  A.  Lord  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Lincoln  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  which  has  just 
brought  out  a  new  and  widely  advertised 
car. 


Chewing  Gum   Demand  Tripled 

The  President  of  the  American  Chicle 
Co.  says  that  the  ptople  of  the  United 
States  are  spending  $100,000,000  a  year 
for  chewing  gum.  The  demand  has 
tripled  since  191 7  and  tlie  delighted  chew- 
ing gum  manufacturers  thank  prohibition. 

Last  year  .Americans  bought  2,000,- 
000,000  packages  of  gum.  I'his  is  too 
sticks  for  every-  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  counto'.  It  it  were  spread  flat, 
it  would  pave  a  road  ten  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  New  York  to   San  Francisco. 


Torrington   Co.   Profits  Rise 

Net  operating  profits  of  Torrington  Co. 
and  subsidiaries,  including  Canadian  and 
foreign  companies,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  before  deducting  income 
and  e-xcess  profits  taxes  of  American  and 
Canadian  companies,  were  $3,807,953, 
against  $2,982,696  in  the  previous  year,  in- 
cluding English  and  South  American 
companies. 


A.  &  P.  Sales  Increase  $40,204,.514 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
sales  for  first  six  months  this  year, 
March  i  to  August  28,  1920,  totalled 
$129,480,292,  an  increase  of  $40,204,514, 
compared    to    same   period    last   year. 

Barton,   Durstine  &   O.sborn   vs.   Frank 
Seaman,   Inc. 

Pratt  Institute  Field  has  seldom  seen 
a  faster  game  than  that  one  played  re- 
cently between  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born,  advertising  agency,  and  the  Frank 
Seaman  Agency  Many  verbal  hits  were 
scored  by  both  sides  but  baseball  finally 
won  out  with  the  score  of  6-2  in  favor 
of  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn. 


New  Polish  Daily  Paper 

A  new  daily  has  entered  the  Detroit 
field,  the  Polish  Daily  Tribune  or  Try- 
buna  Cadzienna,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance Labor  Day.  Cass  J.  Jankowski  is 
president  of  the  company  publishing  the 
paper,  Frank  Bare  is  managing  editor, 
and  John  J.  Bare,  business  manager.  The 
Tribune  has  its  plant  at  960  St.  Aubin 
avenue. 


National  Safety  Council  Has  Harte 

H.  B.  Harte,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  publicity 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Naticmal  Safety 
Xezvs,  official  publication  of  the  Council. 


Hayes  with  Indianapolis  Bureau 

William  Edward  Hayes,  connected  with 
several  Hearst  newspapers  in  the  last 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  assistant  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  Indianapolis  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


The  Muhum  en  Parvo  of 
Selling  Power 

When  it  comes  to  making  a  three- 
inch  >ingle-column  space  }ield  the 
maximum  returns,  or  at  least  carry 
the  largest  possible  selling  load,  we 
find  it  reasonable  to  hand  the  first 
jirue  to  the  writer  of  the  following 
ad\ertishig  copy  in  the  Meadville, 
All).,  Mcssliiger,  of  April   i,   1920: 

Would  you  hke  to  have  a  Sealy  non- 
tuffed  mattress  like  a  large  pillow;  pure 
new  cotton  of  best  quality,  and  will  last 
thirty  years.  C.  T.  Goodale,  of  Kansas 
City,  bought  one  four  years  ago,  is  as 
good  as  the  day  it  was  purchased.  I 
have  the  New  Comfort  Talking  Machine, 
one  of  the  best.  It  ranks  foremost  among 
the  world's  inventions.  Do  you  desire 
a  splendid  sewing  machine?  I  will  ac- 
cept an  old  machine  as  part  payment. 
Would  you  like  a  steel  mahogany  bed 
and  excellent  spring — it  is  nice.  Have 
you  seen  ni}-  new  rugs  and  chairs?  I 
suppose  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  me 
for  those  shades  you  bought  August  29, 
1919.  Would  like  to  put  the  money  in 
circulation.  Any  article  I  sell  you  is  as 
I  recommend.  Call  at  my  furniture 
rooms    and    ascertain. — E.    T.    Goodale. 


Baber  to  Leave  New  York  Advertising 
Club 

John  F.  Baber,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  for  nearly  two 
years,  will  resign  on  October  I,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  estate  of 
James  B.  Duke,  multi-millionaire  to- 
bacco magnate. 


Form  Huge  Food  Market  in  Detroit 

John  .\.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Michi- 
gan Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record, 
Daxid  :\.  Brown,  formerly  president  of 
the  Detroit  .Adcraft  Club,  and  William 
B.  Wreford,  formerly  sporting  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  have  formed  the 
Detroit  Markets  Corporation,  and  have 
taken  over  the  Arena  Gardens,  Detroit's 
largest  convention  hall,  converting  it  in- 
to the  biggest  foodstuffs  market  in  the 
middle  west. 


Republic  Truck  Holds  Sales  Convention 

Salesmen  of  the  Republic  Motor  Truck 
Company  held  a  two-day  convention  at 
Alma,  Mich.,  Sept.  13  and  14,  to  dis- 
cuss the  coming  campaign.  The  part  of 
advertising  in  the  sales  work  was  dis 
cussed.  A  special  train  brought  dele- 
gates to  Alma  from  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


Made  Agency   Vice-President 

Joseph  Dawson  has  been  made  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Advertising  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  

Export   Manufacturers   to   Convene 

The  Elexenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  As- 
sociation will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  on 
October    14.  _^___^ 

Akron  Agency  Gets  Victor  Rubber 
Account 

The  Akron  Advertising  .Agency  Com- 
pany is  now  handling  the  advertising  for 
the_  'Victor  Rubber  Companv,  Sprin^eld, 
Ohio,  makers  of  Victor  Cord,  fabric  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods. 
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Campaign   for   Em-Var-Co.   Varnishes 

The  Empire  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
preparing  a  campaign  to  enlarge  iis  sale^ 
territory  and  10  secure  additional  distri- 
bution in  present  territory  for  Em-Var- 
Co  graining  varnishes.  It  is  planned  to 
use  various  business  papers,  together  with 
a  consumer  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
farm  papers.  Paul  .\emyer  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, will  handle  the  advertising. 


Georgia's   Advertising   Campaign 

The  campaign  to  raise  an  advertising 
fund  of  $300,000  with  which  to  adver- 
tise the  state  of  Georgia  is  'being  planned 
for  next  month.  Fred  Hamlin,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Advertise  Georgia  En- 
terprise, Capitol  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  ad- 
vertising, it  is  expected,  will  commence 
in  Januar)-. 


Bruckenstein  and  Miller  in  Franklin 
Company 

Maxwell  Bruckenstein,  for  three  and 
one-half  years  with  the  New  York  City 
Car  Advertising  Company  in  the  promo- 
tion and  research  departments,  has  re- 
signed to  join  B.  S.  Miller,  as  partner 
in  the  Franklin  Company,  general  ad 
vertising  concern,  w'hich  is  soon  to  open 
offices    at    309    Fifth    Avenue. 

Mr.  Miller  was  formerly  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  New  York 
Ainericaii,  and  Mr.  Bruckenstein,  prev- 
ious to  his  connection  with  the  New 
York  City  Car  Advertising  Company, 
was  with  the  Hearst  publications  for 
four  years. 


Albert  Frank  vs.  Beckwith  Agency 

In  a  return  baseball  game  with  the  team 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.  played  at  Palisade, 
N.  },,  last  Saturday,  the  nine  of  the  Beck- 
with Special  Agency  came  out  on  the 
top  end  of  a   12  to   10  score. 


Mayers  Starts  Foreign  Department 

The  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  New  York, 
has  started  a  foreign  language  departmcni 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Carlin. 
Mr.  Carlin  was  formerly  with  Frank  Sea- 
man, Inc.,  and  more  recently  counsel  to 
foreign   language   publications. 


Mayglothing  With  Guenther- Law 

Ernest  Mayglothing,  for  fourteen 
years  with  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  and  for 
eight  years  manager  of  Doremus  &  Co., 
has  become  associated  with  the  advertis- 
ing agency  of  Rudolph  Guenther-Russell 
Law,   Inc.,  New   York. 


in  a  rt-cent  i-sue  of  this  magazine,  has 
located  at  .i'l  Fourth  Avenue.  T.  D. 
Scoblr.  Jr.,  iirganizcr  of  the  company 
with  k.  A.  Greene,  was  formerlj'  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing    Company. 


Swann  With  "Textile  World  Journal" 

James  C.  Swann  has  been  added  to 
the  Service  Department  of  Textile  World 
Journal  as  assistant  to  the  manager, 
Ravmond   T.   O'Connell. 


Willis  Joins  "Sun-Herald" 

VV.  E.  WiUis,  formerly  Eastern  Mana- 
ger of  the  National  Advertising  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
New  York  American,  and  Chicago  Herald. 
is  now  with  the  National  Advertising  De- 
partment of  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  and  Evening  Sun.  Mr.  Willis  was 
also,  for  some  years,  with  the  Wanamaker 
Advertising  Department  in  Philadelphia. 
Scogreene  Advertising  Service 
Locates 

Scogreene     Advertising     Service,     Inc., 
the    formation   of   which   was   announced 


to  16.  .\  newspaper  campaign  in  the 
Chicago  dailies  and  small  town  news- 
papers has  been  planned.  Copy  is  going 
forward.  The  usual  horse  show  fea- 
tures will  be  augmented  with  the  first 
appearance  in  .\merica  of  the  Olympic 
Athcletes  since  returning   from  Antwerp. 


New  Business  With  McCutcheon-Gerson 

The  advertising  account  of  Edson, 
Keith  &  Co..  large  Chicago  millinery 
house,  has  been  placed  with  McCutcheon- 
Gerson  Service,  who  will  also  handle  the 
advertising  for  the  forthcoming  Milliners' 
Fasliion  Show  to  he  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel    in   October. 

McCutcheon-Gerson  Service  has  also 
been  appointed  advertising  agent  for  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Dairy  Show  which  is 
to   be    held    in    Chicago    from    October   7 


Clever  Booklet  on  "Our  Competitors" 

J.  B.  Short,  sales  manager  for  the 
Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  advertising 
specialty  manufacturers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  is  sending  to  customers  a  tiny, 
pink-covered  booklet  entitled  "Our  Com- 
pctitor-s — IWhat  We  Have  to  Say  About 
Them."  The  little  book  speaks  volumes 
regarding  the  company's  attitude  on  this 
matter.      Every    page    is    blank. 


Star  Lights  on  Indiana 

A  Special  Beam  on  Kokomo 

Kobomo,  the  county  seat  of  Howard  county,  lies  Si  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis.  As  you  will  gather  from  this  view  of 
the  main  corner  of  Kokomo' s  business  district,  the  automobile 
industry  is  a  prominent  factor  in  this  thriving  city. 
The  Apperson  and  Haynes  cars  are  practically  Kokomo  made, 
these  two  factories  giving  employment  to  several  thousand 
people.  The  capital  invested  in  Kokomo's  various  industries 
is  $40,000,000;  its  yearly  pay  roll  is  $15,500,000. 
There  are  two  good  daily  newspapers  in  Kokomo,  yet  510 
daily  and  1,050  Sunday  copies  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  are 
read  in  Kokomo,  while  in  Howard  county  728  daily  and 
1,160  Sunday  Stars  are  read. 

It  is  the  progressive,  forward-looking  men  in  Kokomo  who 
are  Star  readers,  as  in  all  Indiana  cities.  Data  gathered  from 
28  cities  in  a  7S-mile  radius  of  Indianapolis  show  that  one 
out  of  every  five  business  and  professional  men  read 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

Largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Circulation  in  Indiana. 

Eaitern  Representalive:  Kellj-Smilh  Co.,  Marbridge  BIdg.,  New  York 
Weitern  RepreaentatiTe:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.,  Chicago 

ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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Through  Troubled  Waters 

For  thirty  years  Critchfield  ^  Company  has 
charted  the  business  waters  and  in  that  time 
has  safely  guided  some  hundreds  of  successful 
advertisers  between  the  reefs  of  advertising  and 
merchandising  channels. 
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Fifteen  of  our  clients  have  been  with  us  since  the 
founding  of  their  companies ;  nineteen  have  been 
with  us  since  they  started  advertising;  fifteen 
have  been  with  us  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
eighteen  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years;  seven  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years;  nineteen  from  five  to  ten 
years;  to  date  five  have  left  us  to  try  another 
agency,  but  have  returned  to  us  promptly.  Cer- 
tainly an  indication  that  they  feel  that  their 
advertising  and  merchandising  activities  are  in 
safe  hands. 

In  that  time  we  have  weathered  with  our  clients 
periods  of  dire  depression  as  well  as  normal  and 
abnormal  prosperity.  And  with  them  have 
brought  the  cargo  home. 

Our  experience  has  been  general — our  clients 
comprising  manufacturers  of  almost  every  known 
advertisable  commodity,  from  electric  cranes  to 
filmy  furbelows.  Yet  in  two  fields  at  least  we 
hold  a  dominant  place — the  automotive  and  the 
agricultural. 

A  Critckfield  plan  man  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you,  without  in- 
curring obligations  of  any  nature — ;/  you  ivill  call,  phone  or  write. 


CRITCHFIELD  AND    COMPANY 

H-K.BOICE.     ProsidcT^t 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Chicago,    the    Hub    of   Transportation,    and 
Its    Unrivalled    Shipping    Factilities 

How  the  Plans  of  Experts  Have  Enabled 

Merchandisers  to  Take  Full  Advantage  of 

the    "Windy    City's"    Splendid    Location 

By  J.  M.  CLEARY 

Manager   Business    Survey,   Chicago    Tribune 


A  CITY  is  made  by  its  geographi- 
cal location.  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
as  ^Nlediterranean  transfer  points  be- 
tween the  civilization  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  basin  and  that  of  the  Nile 
valley,  Constantinople,  as  the  ferrj' 
station  through  which  Asia  gained 
access  to  Europe  and  Europe  sent  its 
goods  to  the  East,  Marseilles,  as  the 
port  by  which  the  I'hoenician  and 
Greek  adventurer  could  tap  the 
wealth  of  Gaul,  I'aris,  the  mud  island 
that  offered  a  i"iver-gate  to  mediaeval 
Erance  and  marshy  London,  that 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  early 
Britain,  rose  by  the  strength  of  their 
locations.  Tyre  and  Sidon  fell  when 
the  currents  of  trade  headed  m  new 
directions  and  the  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion shifted. 

■'all  railroads  lead  to  Chicago" 

\\'hen  physiographical  conditions 
change  the\-  affect  the  value  of  a  lo- 
cation, just  as  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  west  in  pioneer  days 
wiped  out  the  importance  of  villages 
five  miles  away  from  the  new  line 
and  made  the  fortunes  of  insignifi- 
cant hamlets  nearer  by.  "But  for 
the  Great  Ice  Age,"  said  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement of  a  map  publishing 
house,  "Chicago  might  have  been  a 
\illage."  The  ice  sheet,  sweeping 
out  deep  lake  basins  and  river  chan- 
nels, made  the  site  upon  which  the 
future  Eort  Dearborn  was  to  rise  a 
point  of  high  strategic  importance 
as  a  distributing  center  in  the  nation 
which,  centuries  later,  came  into  be- 
ing in  North  America.  The  coming 
of  the  railroads  fixed  that  importance 
definitely. 

"All  roads  lead  to  Rome"  is  an 
ancient  saying.  "All  railroads  lead  to 
Chicago"  is  a  modern  fact. 

Chicago's  growth  is  the  result  of 
its  location,  a  location  which  con- 
ferred on  this  city  for  all  time  unique 
advantages  as  a  distributing  center. 
.Stragetic  location  at  the  focal  point 
of  the  trade  routes  has  made  Chicago 
the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the 
world.  Today,  thirty-eight  railroads 
have  terminals  in  Chicago.  These 
railroads  operate  more  than  109,000 
miles  of  track,  a  total  which  exceeds 
all  the  railroad  track  mileage  of  Eng- 
land,     Ireland,      Scotland,      Wales, 


Erance,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  combined. 

It  is  significant  that  every  railroad 
that  enters  Chicago  tenninates  there. 
Xo  train  passes  through  Chicago;  it 
either  begins  its  journey  there  or 
finishes  it  there. 

eliminating  shipping  waste 

The  problem  of  utilizing  these  ar- 
teries of  traffic  radiating  from  the 
"Windy  City"  so  r.s  to  effect  the 
greatest  economy  in  time  and  effort 
101  the  thousands  of  shippers  from 
near  and  far  points  whose  goods 
travel  by  way  of  Chicago,  of  hand- 
ling the  immense  shipments  of  com- 
modities going  out  of  Chicago's 
stockyards,  mail  order  houses,  manu- 
facturing plants,  jobbers'  warehouses 
and  retail  stores  has  been  a  difficult 
one. 

There  are  many  routes  by  whicii 
goods  may  be  shipped  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  it  is  natural  for  every 
line  entering  a  city  to  compete  for 
shipment  to  almost  any  point,  even 
though  it  may  be  forced  to  ship  in 
a  wastefully  circuitous  route  to  carry 
goods  to  their  destination.  It  is  also 
common  for  railroads  to  place  freight 
for  many  points  in  one  car,  necessi- 
tating many  delays  and  often  cau.-^- 
ing  the  unloading  of  freight  at  junc- 
tion points  on  to  sorting  platforms  to 
be  reloaded  in  other  freight  cars. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  Chicago,  activities  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  looking  to 
the  solution  of  the  shipping  prob- 
lem thus  presented  have  practically 
eliminated  wastes  like  these. 

Today,  through  the  organization 
by  the  Association  of  a  package  or 
merchandise  car  service,  2,500 
freight  cars  leave  Chicago  daily, 
each  loaded  with  L.  C.  L.  freight  for 
some  one  point,  each  going  directl*- 
to  that  point  with  a  minimum  of 
waste  time.  By  means  of  this  ser- 
vice it  is  possible  for  Chicago  ship- 
pers to  reach  points  which  are  not 
as  far  from  New  York  as  they  are 
from  Chicago  in  half  the  time 
it  takes  to  reach  them  from  New 
York.  Because  of  this  system  it  has 
become  customary  to  send  goods 
from  considerable  distances  into  Chi- 
cago to  be  shipped  out  in  these  mer- 


chandise cars,  even  though  the  final 
shipment  may  then  pass  through  the 
town  from  which  it  originated. 

Chicago's  industries 

This  service  effected  by  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  is 
supplemented  by  tlie  publication  of  a 
loose  leaf  service  entitled  "Ways  to 
Ship."  Kept  constantly  up  to  date,  it 
shows  the  shortest,  quickest,  most 
economical  way  to  ship  from  Chicago 
to  every  station  in  the  United  States. 
Bulletins  warn  members  of  readjust- 
ments necessitated  by  embargoes, 
strikes,  floods,  or  other  events  that 
might  cause  delays. 

Chicago  itself  furnishes  no  mean 
proportion  of  the  commodities  ship- 
ped out  of  the  city.  For  example,  in 
the  winter  season  of  1917-18  2,895,- 
846  hogs  were  packed  and  distri- 
buted by  the  great  stockyards  there. 
The  second  city  in  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leading  com- 
mercial city  of  the  west,  its  trade  in 
grain,  provisions,  live  stock  and  lum- 
ber is  the  largest  of  any  city  of  the 
world.  Ayer's  American  Newspaper 
Annual  and  Directory  calls  attention 
to  the  immensity  of  its  hog  and  beef 
killing  and  packing  industries  and 
mentions,  as  of  outstanding  import- 
ance among  its  manufactures,  its 
steel  ship  building,  iron,  steel,  wood, 
leather,  brick,  chemical,  shoe,  ci- 
gar and  tobacco  industries.  Incident- 
ally, a  hurried  counting  of  Ayer's  lis; 
shows  that  Chicago  is  the  home  of 
545  publications,  36  of  which  are 
daily  newspapers. 

THE  surrounding  MARKET 

Chicago  is  the  focal  point  of  an 
immediate  marketing  zone  compris- 
ing five  states.  As  W.  J.  Merrill, 
Western  National  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  point- 
ed out  in  his  address  before  the 
Newspaper  Departmental  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Indianapolis,  this  trade  ter- 
ritory has  a  white  population  of  16,- 
496,251  people,  only  16.4  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
but  20.3  per  cent  of  those  who  earned 
enough  to  file  income  tax  returns  in 
1917.  In  this  zone  there  are  31,600 
retail    grocers    and    493    wholesale 
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grocers,  8,938  retail  druggists  and  46 
wholesale  druggists,  7,358  retail 
hardware  stores  and  IGO  hard\va,e 
jobbers — and  other  wliolesale  anu 
retail  distributors  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Chicago's  central  location,  the 
raih-oads  which  radiate  from  the  city 
to  every  corner  of  the  United  States 
and  the  marvellous  organization  of 
these  shipping  facilities  give  Chicago 
jobbers,  manufacturers  and  mail  or- 
der houses  a  great  advantage.  As 
up-to-date  manufacturers  in  other 
sections  adopt  the  zone  system  of 
merchandising  and  advertising  they 
find  these  factors  conducive  to  tiie 
economical  development  of  Chicago 
and  its  enormous  surrounding  mar- 
ket.   

Critchfield  &  Co.  Holds  Annual  Outing 

The  annual  outings  of  Critchfield  & 
Company,  adverlising  agents  of  Chicago, 
which  were  discontinued  during  the  war, 
have  been  resumed ;  the  1920  outing 
being  held  Saturday,  September  l8th  at 
Wing   Park,    Elgin,    Illinois. 

The  day's  program  included  baseball, 
field  sports  for  which  prizes  were  given, 
and   in    the    exening   a    banquet    followed 

by    dancing.  

Bert  N.  Garstin  Is  Made  Business  Man- 
ager of  Louisville  "Courier-Journal" 
and  "Times" 

Bert  N.  Garstin,  for  over  two  years  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  has  been  ap- 
pointed business  manager  of  those  two 
papers  by  the  publisher  and  owner.  Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Garstin  has  been  active  in  news- 
paper advertising  for  many  years,  having 
handled  national  accounts  for  the  Balti- 
more Neivs,  under  the  advertising  man- 
agership of  Frank  D.  Webb  for  a  consid- 
erable period  up  to  1915,  when  he  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Cumberland, 
Md.,  Press.  Under  his  direction  this  pa- 
per flourished  and  forced  its  competitor, 
the  News,  into  a  merger  within  si.\. 
months,  Mr.  Garstin  becoming  manager  of 
the  resulting  daily.  Among  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  work  of  "putting  Cumber- 
land on  the  map''  was  the  raising  of  a 
$750,000  fund  to  secure  the  entire  plant  of 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company  for 
the  town. 

He  left  Cumberland  for  Louisville  in 
1918,  and  in  addition  to  his  work  as  ad- 
vertising manager  he  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  and  the 
newspaper  department  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  is  now  a  vice-president  of  the 
latter  organization. 


Many  Publications  Cover  the  Chicago 
Market 

A  Wide  Field  for  Selection  Is 
Offered  the  Merchandiser  With 
Goods     to     Advertise      There 


Morency  'With  "Hoard's  Dairyman" 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  announces  the  addition  of  Joseph 
N.  Morency  to  its  staff  of  advertising 
representatives. 

Mr.  Morency  was  formerly  with  Better 
Farming,  and  will  represent  Hoard's 
Dairyman  in  the  field  direct  from  the  of- 
fice of  publication. 


Cassell  with  "American  Magazine" 

Robert  T.  Cassell,  formerly  of  the 
Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  later  of  the  Steel  Fabri- 
cating Company,  Chicago,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  western  advertising  staff  of  the 
American  Magazine. 


TELLIXG  a  man  where  there  is 
a  gold  mine  won't  do  him  any 
good  unless  you  tell  him  how  to  get 
there.  Assuring  manufacturers  and 
merchandisers  that  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket is  a  gold  mine  for  skillful  adver- 
tisers and  sellers  won't  help  unless 
you  show  them  the  way  into  the  mar- 
ket. Here  are  just  a  few  guiding  di- 
rections down  one  of  the  main  high- 
ways to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  Windy  City — the  one 
that's  paved  with  publications. 

THE    FIELD    IS    COX'ERED 

Big  as  the  Chicago  marketing  field 
is,  it  is  covered  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  thoroughness  by  publica- 
tions that  appeal  to  almost  every  in- 
terest and  hobby  that  could  con- 
ceivably make  a  man  or  woman  a 
reader  of  publications.  .\.yer's  Am- 
erican Newspaper  Annual  and  Di- 
rectory shows  that  the  newspaper 
tield,  the  general  magazine  held,  the 
foreign  paper  field,  the  trade  and 
technical  paper  field  are  all  more 
completely  served  in  the  Windy  City 
ihan  in  any  American  city  outside  of 
New  York.  The  number  of  publi- 
cation readers  is,  of  course,  larger 
than  in  any  other  American  city  out- 
side of  New  York. 

Chicago  has  about  five  and  a  half 
hundred  publications  in  all,  among 
which  are  94  published  in  other  lan- 
guages than  English.  Thirty-six  are 
daily  newspapers,  12  are  general 
magazines  circulating  widely  over 
the  whole  nation,  32  are  agricultural 
journals  reaching  out  into  the  mid- 
West  farming  and  stock-raising  re- 
gion, another  47  appeal — in  seem- 
ingly as  many  languages  and  dia'ects 
— to  the  religious-minded,  36  are  col- 
legiate, 26  medical,  13  go  to  the  me- 
chanic and  engineer  and  9  are  ad- 
dresed  to  negro  readers. 

Among  the  leading  newspapers 
which  carry  the  messages  of  national 
advertising  to  Chicago  prospects  are 
the  Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday), 
the  News  (evening),  the  American 
(evening),  the  Herald  and  Exam- 
iner (morning  and  Sunday),  the 
Post  (evening),  and  the  Drovers' 
Journal,  reaching  the  livestock  inter- 
ests (evening).  Among  the  great 
dailies  serving  the  foreign  language 
readers  are  the  Abendpost  (Ger- 
man), the  Jewish  Daily  Forward, 
Jewish    Courier   ajad    Jewish    Press 


(Yiddish),  Zgoda  (Polish),  Dcinii 
Jllasatel  (Bohemian),  Italia  (Itali- 
an) and  Naujienos  (Lithuanian). 
Ayer's  credits  Chicago  with  one  ro- 
tographic  section,  that  of  the  Sun- 
day Tribune. 

AMONG    THE     MAGAZINES 

Turning  to  the  magazine  field  we  J 
meet  first  with  that  colorful  trio  the  I 
kcd,  Blue  and  Green  Book  Maga- 
zines and,  among  the  others  in  that 
field,  the  Illustrated  World,  Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  Factory  and  Photo- 
play. The  three  women's  publica- 
tions issuing  from  Chicago  are  the 
Mother's  Magazine,  Woman's  Week- 
ly and  Woman's  World. 

Thirty-two  agricultural  publica- 
tions find  their  homes  in  Chicago, 
among  those  of  wide  interest  being 
American  Farming,  the  America)/ 
Fruit  Grower,  Better  Farming,  the 
Breeder's  Gazette,  Prairie  Farmer 
and  the  Central  Western  edition  of 
the  Orange  Judd  Fanner.  Under  the 
head  of  "Live  Stock"  Ayer's  gives 
the  Windy  City  ten  publications,  in- 
cluding such  widely  known  journals 
as  the  American  Swineherd,  the 
Breeder's  Gazette,  the  Drovers' 
Journal. 

Class  and  trade  papers  reaching 
the  Chicago  field  first  and  then  go- 
ing out  beyond  its  boundaries — over 
the  whole  country  in  many  cases — 
form  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
number  of  publications  that  find 
homes  in  the  central  metropolis. 
Practically  all  the  classifications  in 
Ayer's  from  "Advertising"  to 
"Wool,"  show  some  representative 
in  Chicago.  ^Among  the  classes 
heavily  represented  there  are  collegi- 
ate publications,  36;  educational,  13  ; 
labor,  15;  groceries  and  general 
merchandising,  7 ;  financial  and  bank- 
ing, 12;  mechanical  and  engineering, 
13;  contracting,  5;  medical,  26; 
milling,  9;  and  negro,  9,  including 
the  Pullman  Porter's  Review. 

SOME  OF  THE   CLASS   PAPERS 

Among  some  of  the  well-known 
class  and  trade  papers  associated 
with  Chicago  are  Power  Plant  Eng- 
ineer, Popular  Mechanics,  National 
Engineer  and  the  Illustrated  World, 
in  the  engineering  field;  the  .liiier- 
ican  Lumberman  and  Hardwood 
Record,  in  the  lumber  field;  the 
National  Grocer  and  Modern   Gro- 
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The  Saturday  Blade  and  Chicago  Ledger 

D  Lm.  M.      D       J      When  85  per  cent  of  a  great  circulation  is   in 

Bought  to  Keaa  single  copy  sales,  year  in,  year  out,  the  only 
assumption  must  be  that  the  pai>ers  are  bought  to  read.  People  do  not 
pay  out  even  small  change,  week  after  week,  for  papers  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  read.  25,000  agents  in  small  towns  and  villages  sell  the  papers 
for  cash.  Their  coming  is  an  event,  and  their  steady  customers  have 
been  ^^■on  on  merit. 

\i/L  \ir      1m.u  I    ^"^  these  papers  circulate  in  the  field  where  the 

Where  Wealth  Is  big  producing  classes  live.  In  the  gap  between 
the  big  cities  and  the  farms  lies  a  huge  middle  ground  where  is  found 
a  majority  of  the  country's  population.  They  are  home  owners,  mer- 
chants, doctors,  bankers,  teachers,  skilled  mechanics — the  kind  of  people 
who  constitute  the  primary  market  for  reliable  trade-marked,  adver- 
tised goods. 

r"  J  \X/'11  These  papers  have  won  a  place  in  their  reader's  hearts 
KmOOO.  Will  because  their  work  has  been  constructive.  For  32  years 
they  have  labored  to  produce  public  sentiment  against  every  form  of 
vice  and  in  favor  of  every  clean,  constructive  ideal.  They  have  won  the 
real  good  will  and  affection  of  approximately  4,000,000  regular  readers. 
The  advertiser  can  make  capital  of  this  32  years  of  sei-vice. 

D  £  £  D  Is  When  not  only  the  large  space  advertising  but 
"root  of  Kesults  even  the  small  copy  produces  sales — then  re- 
sponsiveness is  finally  proved.  A  recent  small  space  advertisement  in 
the  Saturday  Blade  and  Chicago  Ledger  produced  over  7,000  inquii-ies 
and  made  over  4,000  actual  sales.  And  the  cost  per  inquiry  was  4.2 
cents  as  compared  with  an  average  of  6.3  cents  for  all  of  13  publications 
used.  A  present  large  advertiser  has  used  $20,000  worth  of  space  yearly 
for  nine  years.  The  returns  each  year  have  proven  better  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.     Ask  for  other  result-reports. 

Advertising  Rate  $3.00  per  line 


Lone  Scout 


W.  D.  Boyce  introduced  the  Boy  Scout  The  LONE  SCOUT  directs  and  supports 

movement  in  America.     When  it  took  on  their  organization.     It  is  essentially  their 

the  character  of  a  city  rather  than  a  coun  own  paper,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  con- 

ti-y   organization,   he   organized   the   Lone  tributions    from    them.      And    these    am- 

Scouts    of    America    for    small    town    and  bitious,    hardy,    money-earning    boys    are 

country    boys.      It    has    developed    in    its  buyers  of  things  they  want — from  gaso- 

members    a    love    of    hardy    outdoor    life,  line    motors    to    pocket    flashlights.      The 

sports,  and  occupations,  and  is  considered  field  is  left  open  to  LONE  SCOUT  adver- 

by  them  the  greaitest  movement  ever  start-  tisers — ^and  the  paper  has  proved  a  won- 

ed  for  their  benefit.  derful  result  producer. 

Have  you  and  your  advertising  agents  analyzed  your  proposition  thoroughly  ?  Has 
your  analysis  'taken  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the  boy  on  the  family?  Have 
vou  ever  considered  this  new  angle?  Arc  you  reaping  the  big  rewards  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  through  this  new  appeal?  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  look  into  this.  Many 
great  concerns  have  realized  these  possibilities  and  are  becoming  greater  because  of  it. 

A  combined  appeal  ito  the  boy  and  his  parent  constitutes  as  nearly  perfect  an  ap- 
peal as  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

One  hundred  thousand  copies  a  week — Advertising  rate,  60  cents  a  line. 

W.  D.   BOYCE   COMPANY,    Publisher 

500-514  North  Dearborn  Street  -  -  CHICAGO 

205  Metropolitan  Tower         -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

4/50  Publisher  Indiana  Daily  Times,  Indianapolis 
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cer,  in  the  grocery  field;  the  Na- 
tional Banker  and  Banker's  Month- 
ly among  the  financial  magazines; 
Factory  in  the  industrial  field  and 
System  among  the  business  maga- 
zines; the  Apparel  Gazette,  in  the 
clothing  field ;  Motor  Age  and  the 
American  Garage  and  .luto  Dealer, 
in  the  automobile  field;  the  Ameri- 
can Builder  in  the  building  field; 
and  the  Inland  Printer,  in  the  print- 
ing field.  The  great  inland  port 
even  has  one  export  journal,  the 
International  Trade  Developer. 
These  publications  cover  the  Chi- 


cago market.  Most  of  the  last- 
named  classes  go  far  outside  of  that 
market,  though  they  have,  in  many 
cases,  their  strongest  following 
there.  Taken  together,  they  offer  a 
broad  highway  to  that  market  or, 
to  present  the  figure  more  accurate- 
ly, a  multitude  of  highways  down 
some  selected  few  of  which  the 
manufacturer  and  merchandiser  can 
send  his  advertising  message  with 
assurance  that  it  will  reach  the  pros- 
pect and  exert  its  full  selling  power 
upon  him. 


A.  B.  C.  Directors  at  Toronto  Meeting 
Make  Important  Decisions 


The  regular  monthly-  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  was  held  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 17. 

This  departure  from  the  routine  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  Directors  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  was  made  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Canadian  membership  of 
the  Bureau,  and  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Canada 
at  least  once  a  year  in  the  future. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  L. 
B.  Jones,  president,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Laughlin,  vice- 
president.  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Henry 
W.  Scott,  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; E.  R.  Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing, Chicago;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  Crowell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  B.  H. 
Bramble,  Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Com- 
pany, Toronto;  Mason  Britton,  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  New  York;  F.  R.  Davis, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  O.  C.  Harn,  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Paul  V.  Troup,  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Chicago;  Stanley  Clague,  man- 
aging director,  E.  W.  Chandler,  chiet 
auditor;  A.  R.  Petterson,  assistant  chief 
auditor. 

Among  the  matters  considered,  most  of 
which  were  of  executive  character,  wa^ 
the  inauguration  of  the  rule  covering  the 
classification  of  gift  subscriptions.  In  the 
past,  this  rule  read,  "Single  subscriptions 
paid  for  by  other  than  the  recipient,  used 
as  gifts,  shall  be  classed  as  individual  mail 
subscriptions,  with  explanation  in  para- 
graph 28  of  existence  of  such  subscrip- 
tions." 

RULING  ON  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  postoffice  department's  phraseology 
in  regard  to  gift  subscriptions  covers  the 
spirit  of  this  class  of  circulation  more 
completely  than  the  Bureau's  rule,  and  it 
was  decided  to  change  this  rule  to  read  as 
follows :  "Single  subscriptions  paid  for  by 
other  than  the  recipient,  used  as  gifts,  and 
not  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  donor, 
shall  be  classed  as  individual  mail  sub- 
scriptions, with  explanation  in  paragraph 
28  of  the  existence  of  such  subscriptions." 

With  the  December  31,  1920,  statements 
of  farm  papers  and  periodicals,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  regarding  distribution 
of  circulation  according  to  population  will 
become  mandatory.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  question  of  making  the  re- 
quirements for  answering  this  question  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible.     The 


mailer  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  act. 

RENEW.\L  RESOLUTONS  RESCINDED 

The  subject  of  requiring  an  answer  to 
the  question  regarding  renewals  has  been 
in  discussion  for  the  past  six  months.  At 
the  March  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  make 
answer  to  this  question  mandatory  be- 
ginning with  the  statements  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1920.  So  much  op- 
position was  aroused  that  at  the  June 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  application 
of  the  rule  be  deferred  for  six  months. 
The  opposition  to  the  rule  on  the  part  ot 
publishers  having  since  that  time  been 
emphasized,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there 
being  no  demand  on  the  part  of  Class  .'\ 
(advertiser)  membership  for  its  enforce- 
ment, it  was  unanimously  decided  at  the 
Toronto  meeting  to  rescind  the  previous 
resolution  regarding  renewals,  and  thai 
publishers  should  be  notified  of  this  rule 
immediately. 

Communication  was  read  from  Hariy 
Doorly,  business  manager  of  the  World- 
Herald,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  urging  not  only 
the  elimination  of  all  circulation  in  ar- 
rears, but  suggesting  that  all  dead-head 
and  service  copies  be  eliminated  from  the 
publishers'  statements  and  audit  reports 
on  the  ground  that  every  newspaper  has 
a  certain  amount  of  dead-head  and  service 
circulation,  a  part  of  which  never  circu- 
lates, and  stating  that  in  Mr.  Doorly's 
opinion,  it  was  unfair  that  the  advertiser 
should  be  required  to  pay  on  the  basis  of 
free  circulation.  The  directors  decided 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  the  entire  distribution  be  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  and  that  as  the 
advertiser  and  agent  give  main  considera- 
tion to  the  net  paid  portion  of  the  re- 
ports and  use  their  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  any  distribution  outside  paid  cir- 
culation.   No  action,  therefore,  was  taken. 

A  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
Board  that  hereafter  no  publication  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Bureau  un- 
til after  it  had  been  one  year  in  existence. 
After  careful  consideration,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  no  action  on  this  recommen- 
dation, but  allow  the  present  rule  to  pre- 
vail. 

Requests  from  three  business  publica- 
tions for  exemption  from  answering  the 
question  showing  occupational  statistics 
were  considered  by  the  Board,  but  it  was 
decided  that  these  publications  could  an- 
swer the  question,  and  no  exceptions  were 
made. 


MUST   INDICATE  CLUB   SUBSCRIPTIONS 

In  the  present  magazine,  farm  paper, 
and  business  paper  statement  forms,  the 
percentage  of  subscriptions  secured 
through  the  use  of  premiums,  canvassers, 
other  publishers,  and  subscription  agen- 
cies are  shown.  No  percentage  has  been 
required  in  answer  to  the  question  in 
paragraph  22  (d)  which  reads:  "Were 
subscriptions  obtained  from  club  raisers 
paid  by  rewards  other  than  cash?"  Jt 
was  decided  that  hereafter  the  percentage 
of  subscriptions  received  from  such  club 
raisers  should  be  shown  in  both  the  pub- 
lishers' statement  and  the  audit  reports. 

In  the  evening,  a  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Directors  to  the  Canadian  Advisory 
Board.  This  Board  is  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam L.  Lydiatt,  publisher.  Marketing,  "To- 
ronto;  A.  D.  Gridland,  Canadian  Kodak 
Company,  of  Toronto;  J.  J.  Gib- 
bons, advertising  .-Vgent,  Toronto;  Wil- 
liam Findlay,  The  Globe,  Toronto;  W. 
McCurdy,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winni- 
peg; I.  Simmonds,  Continental  Publishing 
Co.,  Toronto;  G.  F.  Chipman,  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  Winnipeg;  W.  G.  Ste- 
ward, Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Toronto. 

William  Findlay  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
as  chairman  of  the  Canadian  .\dvisoi-y 
Board,  extended  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors a  welcome  to  Canada.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  all  newspapers  in  Canada  with  a  cir- 
culation of  over  3,000  were  members  of 
the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  that 
the  magazines,  farm  papers,  and  business 
papers  of  Canada  were  equally  well  rep- 
resented in  this  great  American  Associa- 
tion, for  who  there  was  not  even  an 
imaginarj^  boundary  line  existing.  Mr. 
Jones  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

^^  The  meeting  finally  developed  into  a 
"round  table"  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  Canadian  advertisers  and  publishers.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening,  the  Advisory 
Board  unanimously  requested  the  Direc- 
tors to  repeat  their  visit  to  Canada  as 
early  as  possible. 


Preparing    A.    B.    P.    Convention 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
has  appointed  the  following  general  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  the  convention 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,   October  20  to  22 : 

F.  M.  Feiker,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New 
York,  chairman;  Aglar  Cook,  Electrical 
Record.  New  York ;  David  Beecroft, 
Class  Journal  Co.,  New  York ;  E.  H. 
Ahrens,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  New  York, 
and   E.   E.  Haight,   Motor  Age,  Chicago. 

The  National  Conference  of  Business 
Papers  Editors  will  meet  conjointly  with 
the  publishers  The  conference  has  ap- 
pointed H.  C.  Parmelee,  editor  of  Chem- 
ical &■  Metallurgical  Engineering,  New 
York,  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
arrangements. 


Canada's  Trade  Gains  Again 

Canada's  trade  for  August  last  totaled 
$238,085,068,  against  $202,000,000  for 
August,  1919.  Imports  totaled  $124,318,- 
000,  which  is  $83,000,000  more  than 
August,  1919.  Exports  totaled  $113,767,- 
000.  Exports  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
totaled  $32,000,000  an  increase  of  $11,- 
000,000. 
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A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  SERVICE 
FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 


OOD' LOOKING  printed  matter  is  the  Bundscho 
specialty.  He  helps  business  men  with  all  their 
literature  in  which  appearance  is  important  — 
advertisements,  announcements,  circulars,  cata- 
logues, folders,  booklets,  inserts.  He  gives  the 
things  you  send  out  that  touch  of  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  which  goes  far  toward 
obtaining  an  open  reception  for  your  message 
and  creating  the  impression  you  v/ant  to  make. 
He  will  be  glad  to  take  up  your  printing  prob- 
lems  v/ith  you,  v/orking  out  your  own  ideas  in 
type,  or  his,  as  you  v/ish.  He  has  a  plant 
especially  well  equipped  for  fine  work,  centrally 
located  within  the  loop.  He  will  send  a  reprc 
sentative  upon  request;  or  you  can  take  up 
preliminaries  with  him  personally  by  telephone. 

J.  M.  BUNDSCHO,  oAdvertising  typographer 

Garland  Building,  Washington  at  Wabash,  Chicago 

Telephone  Randolph  7293 
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Davis   Made   Packard   Export 
Advertising  Head 

Packard  Motors  Export  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Paul  D.  Davis  as  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  export 
advertising  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the  last  two 
years.  He  succeeds  William  Carl  Chap- 
man whose  appointment  to  the  manager- 
ship of  the  division  of  export  advertis- 
ing just  organized  by  Hare's  Motors, 
Inc..  was   annoimced   in   this   magazine. 


Brown,  "Purchasing  Agent"  Advertis- 
ing Manager 

George  A.  Brown,  Philadelphia  Man- 
ager of  The  Purchasing  Agent  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  that 
publication. 

Before  his  affiliation  with  The  Pur- 
chasing Agent  a  year  ago  Mr.  Brown 
was  for  several  years  assistant  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Religious  Press 
.Association,  Philadelphia.  He  has  as- 
sumed new  duties  and  is  residing  in 
Xew   York. 


Donald  Douglas  in  Europe 

Donald  Douglas,  director  of  advertis- 
ing and  sales  for  Perry,  Dame  &  Co., 
the  Standard  Mail  Order  House  of 
America,  New  York,  is  now  touring 
Italy.  He  will  remain  in  Europe  for 
several   months. 


Will  Market  a  New  Ink 

\V.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  has  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  new  writing  fluid,  to  be  known 
as  "Skrip,"  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  con- 
tain the  ingredients  of  an  ink,  and  is  wa- 
ter-proof and  fade-proof  on  paper. 


cylnnouncement 


THE  Geiger-Jones  Company,  at  present  and 
for  many  years  owners  of  Today's  House- 
wife, announce  the  purchase  of  the  controlling 
interest  of  The  Arthur  H.Crist  Company,  a  print- 
ing and  publishing  institution  located  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  This  gives  Today's  Housewife  as 
a  permanent  home  one  of  the  most  complete 
printing  plants  in  the  East — containing  modern 
fast  black  and  white  and  color  magazine  presses ; 
job  presses;  binding  machines;  batteries  of  lino- 
types and  monotypes  and  all  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

This  equipment  and  the  organization  behind  it 
is  capable  of  printing,  binding  and  mailing  every 
month  two  and  a  half  million  magazines  of  as 
large  as  800  lines  to  the  page,  in  addition  to  job 
work,  etc.  It  is  housed  in  a  modern  concrete, 
fireproof  building  containing  more  than  forty 
thousand  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  land,  buildings  and  physical  equipment  at 
Cooperstown  have  been  recently  appraised  by  the 
Coats  &  Burchard  Company,  of  New  York,  in  ex- 
cess of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
addition  to  Today's  Housewife,  twenty-three 
magazines  are  now  being  printed  under  contract 
by  The  Arthur  H.  Crist  Company. 

H.  M.  GEIGER,  President 
THE    GEIGER-JONES    CO. 

G.  A.  McCLELLAN,  President 
THE  GEIGER-CRIST  CO.  THE  ARTHUR  H.  CRIST  CO. 


Merchants   Advertise   Their    Street 

The  retail  merchants  along  l2Sth  St., 
New  York,  ha\e  united  in  a  movement 
to  popularize  their  thoroughfare  as  a 
shopping  district,  and  are  now  using 
space  in  New  York  newspapers  to  adver- 
tise 125th  Street  Week  to  be  held  Sep- 
tember 2y  to  October  2. 

Cohn  Gives  Advertising  Course 

Ernest  Cohn,  secretary  of  the  Homer 
McKee  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
night  classes  in  advertising  and  market- 
ing in  the  new  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  Indiana  University.  Mr. 
Cohn  is  a  past  president  of  the  .Adver- 
tising  Club    of    Indianapolis. 


Herbert  Hungerford  Leaves  "Boys' 
Magazine"' 

Herbert  Hungerford  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Boys'  Magazine,  published 
at  Smcthport,  Pa.,  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  editing  of  the  American  News 
Trade  Journal,  organ  of  the  American 
News  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford was  associated  with  Buys'  Mag- 
azine  for  five  vears. 


M.  Luckiesh  Awarded  Medal 

M.  Luckiesh,  director  of  the  Nela  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  foremost  au- 
thority who  has  been  writing  the  series 
of  articles  on  "Color"  for  Advertising 
&.  Selung,  has  been  awarded  the  Ed- 
ward Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  and 
Certificate  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  ^Ir.  Luck- 
iesh's  paper  was  on  "The  Visability  of 
Airplanes,"  and  presented  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  affect- 
ed the  visibility  of  airplanes  when  viewed 
against   different   backgrounds. 

Reading  Iron  Promotes  Elvidge 

H.  D.  Elvidge,  assistant  to  the  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Reading  Iron 
Company,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Elvidge  was  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  war, 
and  following  his  discharge,  after  two 
years  of  service,  he  became  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager  ot  the  Traylor 
Engineering  &  Manufacturing"  Co.  of 
-Allentown,  Pa.  From  this  positioii  he 
resigned  to  join  the  Reading  Iron  Co. 


Coca-Cola  to  Erect  $1,000,000  Plant 

One  of  the  largest  soft-drink  plants 
in  the  world,  to  cost  $i,ooo,ooo,  is  to  be 
built  in  Chicago  by  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
as  a  result  of  its  recent  purchase  of  the 
block  bounded  by  Crawford  and  Karlov 
avenues,  Fillmore  street  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Rail- 
road. Work  will  be  started  at  once  on 
a   $750,000  building. 


To    Erect    $4,000,000    Skyscraper 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  for 
the  erection  of  a  twenty-story  office  build- 
ing, to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,- 
000,000. 


Mesco  Sales  Gain  18  Per  Cent 

The  Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
Inc.,  reports  an  increase  of  $780,557,  or 
18  per  cent,  increase  in  gross  sales  for  tlie 
first  eight  months  of  1920  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 
Sales  in  1920  were  $5,121,533;  in  1919, 
$4,340,776. 
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Binghamton  Starts  Advertising  Club 

About  twenty  men  and  women  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  business  of  creating, 
buying  and  selling  advertising  have 
organized  the  BingTiamton,  N.  Y.,  Ad 
Club.  The  Club  proposes  to  meet  week- 
ly for  luncheon  and  a  program  at  the 
Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
organization  is  a  section  of  the  Mer- 
chants  and   Advertisers'   Association. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are : 
President,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Griggs,  ad- 
vertising manager  Fowler's  Department 
Store ;  vice  president,  Lawrence  Chub- 
buck,  advertising  department  Binghamton 
Press;  Secretary,  Carleton  A.  Cleveland, 
W'jlie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency; 
treasurer,  Charles  S.  Walsh,  advertising 
department,  Morning  Sun. 


Interesting  Program  for    Sphinx  Club 

President  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the 
Sphin.x  Club  has  announced  a  very  inter- 
esting program  which  his  club  will  en- 
joy during  the  coming  season.  Beginning 
with  a  "Philadelphia  Xight,"  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  a  "Chicago  Night"  will  follow  i;i 
January,  then  a  "Boston  Night,"  an  "An- 
niversary Night, '  when  the  club  celebrates 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary;  and  the  fa- 
mous "Ladies"  X^ight"  will  close  the  sea- 
son on  April  12. 


S.  M.  Goldberg  Moves 

S.  AL  Goldberg,  publishers'  represen- 
tative, has  moved  from  303  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  to  56  West  45th  Street,  New 
York. 


Buffalo    "Telegram"    Started 

The  Buffalo  Telegram,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
5,000  shares  preferred  stock,  $10  each; 
10,000  common  shares,  no  par  value,  and 
active  capital.  $100,000.  N.  A.  J.  Urban- 
ski,  S.  N.  Borowiak,  and  F.  Andrzejewski 
of  Buffalo  are  the  organizers. 


Army  Sells  Twenty  Ships  in  Day 

The  transportation  service.  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  an- 
nounced on  September  17  the  sale  of 
twenty  vessels  during  one  day  through 
the  office  of  the  army  transport  service, 
Hoboken.  The  amount  realized  on  these 
vessels  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 


Increase  Sales  136  Per  Cent 

Sales  of  the  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel 
Co.,  Detroit,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  exceeded  $1,000,000,  while  sales 
for  the  same  period  in  1919  slightly  ex- 
ceeded $424,000.  Business,  therefore,  for 
the  first  half  year  of  1920  is  136  per  cent 
greater  than  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


Penney  Sales  Increase  $1,123,696 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  reported  sales 
for  the  month  of  .\ugust  were  $3,405,502, 
an  increase  of  $1,123,696  over  the  sales 
for  August,  1919,  and  for  the  eight  months 
ended  August  31,  $22,533,659,  an  increase 
of  $6,992,070  over  the  sales  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  jear. 


Pigffly  Wiggly  Runs  302  Stores 

Piggly  \\'iggly  Stores  reported  sales  for 
.\ugust  totaled  $3,148,065.  On  Septem- 
ber 1  the  company  had  302  stores  m  oper- 
ation, an  increase  of  seven  over  the  pre- 
vious month. 


J.    L.    Brooks   Joins   Allen  Agency 

Jolni  Lewis  Brooks,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  the  Mollis  Press,  where  he 
has  had  the  active  management  of  The 
International  Tailor,  and  the  designing 
of  booklets  for  tailors  and  clothing 
manufacturers,  is  now  a  memter  of 
the  staff  of  the  Allen  Advertising 
Agenc>-.    New    York. 


Doran  Publishes  "Educational  Review" 

"The  Educational  Review"  which  has 
been  under  the  personal  direction  oi  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1887,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
George  H,  Doran  Company,  and  the 
September  issue  is  the  initial  number 
under  the  new  publishers. 

The  magazine,  according  to  the  fare- 
well editorial  of  Dr.  Butler,  was  launch- 
ed with  the  aim  of  establishing  in  Amer- 
ica tlie  scientific  study  of  education  upon 
a  sound  philosophical  basis ;  for  raising 
the  intellectual  standard  of  the  teaching 
profession,  as  Wfcll  as  for  giving  to  its 
members  a  unity  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose ;  and  for  separating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  nation's  schools  from  the 
influence  of  personal  and  partisan  poli- 
tics. 
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Lord  Beaverbrook  Guest 

A  dinner  was  given  Tuesdav  night  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  by  Otto  H.  Kahn  and 
Paul  Cravath  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the 
British  financier  and  owner  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express.  The  invited  guests 
were ; 

Ambassador  John  W.  Davis,  James  S. 
Alexander,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  A.  C. 
Bedford,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Dr.  Herbert 
Bruce,  C.  C.  Burlingham,  C.  A.  Coffin, 
E.  M.  Cravath,  Herbert  Croly,  James  W. 
Gerard,  Fabian  Franklin,  E.  G.  Grace, 
Edwin  Francis  Gay,  Jerome  J.  Hanauer, 
William  Averell  Harriman,  Col.  George 
Harvey,  Charles  Hayden,  Charles  D. 
Hilles,  Francis  L.  Hine,  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Alvin  W. 
Krech,  Isaac  Walton  Killam,  Russell  C. 
Left^ngwell,  R.  S.  Lovett,  J.  W.  T.  Ma- 
son, Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  Charles  R.  Mill- 
er, Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  T.  Leonard  Re- 
plogle,  W.  C.  Reick,  P.'  A.  Rockefeller, 
George  Rublee,  M.  L.  Schiff,  President 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Dr.  .\lbert  Shaw, 
Henry  L.  Stoddard,  Col.  William  Boyce 
Thompson,  Gen.  Guy  E.  Tripp,  George 
W.  Wickersham,  Henry  Rogers  Win- 
throp,  E.  R.  Wood,  Adolph  Zukor  and 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


WILLIAM  E.  SEIP 

"Bill"  Seip,  as  his  many 
friends  call  him,  was  with 
Mr.  Hearst's  Boston  Amer- 
ican when  he  joined  my 
Organization  ten  years  ago. 

"Bill"  is  the  second  best 
story  teller  in  the  country, 
and  is  as  human  as  George 
M.  Cohan. 

I  am  very  pleased  with 
his  long  association  with 
our  Organization. 
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The 

Scranton 

Republican 

Scranton  has  a  population  of 
I37i783-  In  this  big  city,  there 
is  only  one  morning  newspaper, 
THE  SCR.\NTON  REPUB- 
LICAN. 

Wise  advertisers  know  that 
they  cannot  cover  Scranton 
without  the  REPUBLICAN. 
It  is  delivered  into  practically 
every  home  of  standing  and 
purchasing  power  in  and 
around  Scranton  by  its  own 
carriers  and  agents. 

It  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Scranton  and  the  Press,  and 
its  prestige  and  age  carry  in- 
fluence with  its  readers  that  is 
of  great  benefit  to  its  readers. 


In     Scranton, 
REPUBLICAN. 


THE 
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Business— Advertising— ? 

Business  minus  its  advertising  is  like  a 
sailboat  without  a  wind.  It  drifts  with 
the  current.  This  fact  is  indisputable, 
yet  some  men  have  cut  their  advertising. 
Some  reductions  have  been  wise — others 
have  been  made  to  effect  a  saving  that 
will  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger.  When  a  business  demands 
this  action  to  make  money,  then  a 
radical  change  in  conduct  is  needed. 
No  advertising  cost  is  great  enough  to 
be  the  difference  between  making  money 
and  bankruptcy.  But  the  advertising 
itself  often  is. 

With  conditions  as  they  are  today,  after 
having  recently  passed  through  periods 
when    advertising   met   successfully  new 
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and  difficult  problems,  why  is  it  that 
advertising  is  not  viewed  in  the  same 
way  that  other  departments  in  business 
are? 

The  October  and  November  issues  of 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  are  the 
two  largest  issues  in  its  publishing  his- 
tory. More  business  is  on  its  books  for 
1921  than  had  been  set  for  the  mark 
for  1920. 

If  you  believe  in  futures  and  want  to 
build  good  will  and  sell  your  merchan- 
dise to  more  than  half  a  million  ready 
prospects  today  — then 

PHOTOPLAY 

Belongs  on  your  list 
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Bamberger  Uses  Christy  Drawings 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  de- 
partment store,  has  started  to  use  full 
page  space  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
Times  and  in  local  newspapers,  featuring 
autumn  styles  in  dominating  poster  draw- 
ings by  prominent  artists.  The  first  ad- 
vertisement was  executed  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
first  piece  of  commercial  work  that  Chris- 
ty has  ever  done,  and  incidentally  the 
first  crayon  drawing  that  he  has  made 
since  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  An  ad- 
vertisement created  by  Neysa  McMein 
will  be  used  next. 

Edgerton  Castle  Dead 

Edgerton  Castle,  English  newspaper 
director  and  author,  died  in  London  on 
September   i;.     He  was  62  years  old. 


Mr.  Castle  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany publishing  the  Liverpool  Mercury, 
and  since  its  amalgamation  with  tlie 
Daily  Post,  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury,  and 
the  Eclio.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
novels  and  plays,  and  was  an  expert 
swordsman. 


Grace  &  Co.  Extend  Property 

Additional  ground  permitting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  new  building,  already  largely 
outgrown  by  its  owners,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  exporting  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  in  New  York  through  the  lease  for 
sixty-three  years  of  96-100  Pearl  street, 
comprising  three  four  and  five  storv 
buildings  on  a  plot  of  4,200  square  feet. 
Through  this  transaction  and  the  purchase 
of   04   Pearl    street,   VV.   R.   Grace   &   Co. 


Doubly  Effective 


is  the  advertising  campaign  in 
the  Boy-Field,  not  only  in 
immediate  residts  but  in  fu- 
ture good  will  that  insures 
tomorrow's  market. 


Boyhood  recollections  are  the  ones  remembered 
best.  The  sound  commercial  importance  of  this 
fact  is  being  successfully  applied  by  a  growing 
number  of  national  advertisers.  One  cereal 
manufacturer  is  building  his  entire  campaign 
on  the  boy-appeal,  whereby  he  is  effectively 
reaching  the  whole  family  as  never  before. 


THE  BOYS'  WORLD  is  not  only  the  one 
National  Weekly  in  its  field — insuring  to 
your  sales  message  a  timeliness  and  frequency 
provided  by  no  other  boys'  paper — but  puts  at 
your  service  half  the  entire  circulation  in  the 
boy-field.  The  limit  of  space  available  in  several 
of  our  fall  issues  has  already  been  reached. 


The  Boys'  World 


David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WhSLEV   E.    FARMILOE.   AdvcnisinJ  M.n.^tr 
Edward   P.   Boyce.  95  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

Chas.   H.  Shattuck  People's  Gas   Building.  Chicaeo 

Sam  Oennis.  Globe- Democrat   Building.  St     Louis 

Cook's  Weekly  Tmo :  AMillionBoyj  and  Girl; 

The  Boys'  World    The  Girls'  Companion    Young  People's  Weekly 


Advertising  &  Selling 

now  own,  in  connection  witii  the  block- 
front  on  the  southerly  side  of  Old  Slip, 
an  unbroken  Pearl  street  frontage  of  210 
feet.  Total  new  transactions  bringing  the 
Grace  holdings  to  their  present  size  arc 
said  to  have  aggregated  $3,ooo,ocx). 


Mailing  Catalogues  to  Paraguay 

American  manufacturers  are  requested 
not  to  send  commercial  catalogues  and 
other  publications  to  Paraguay  by  parcels 
post,  since  the  American  consulate  in 
Asuncion  is  required  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
on  each  package  thus  received.  Moreover, 
considerable  time  is  involved  in  effecting 
the  withdrawal  of  such  parcels  from  the 
post  office.  Consul  Balch  sugeests,  there- 
fore, that  all  publications  be  sent  as  or- 
dinary or  registered  mail. 


To   Aid   Trade  With   Switzerland 

One  of  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the 
Swiss  mission  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1919,  has  been  the  formation  of  an 
organization  designed  to  facihtate  trade 
wdth  ithe  United  States,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  push  the  sale  of  Swiss  products 
in  America.  A  committee  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Switzerland  with  headquarters 
at  No.  8  Laupenstrasse,  Berne,  which  will 
cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  of 
Swiss  business  men  in  America  with  h^ad- 
qirarters  in  New  York,  wiith  the  likelihood 
of  establishing  a  branch  office  in  Montreal 
later.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  organization  tu 
furnish  Swiss  exporters  and  American 
buyers  with  all  information  that  may  be 
of  assistance  in  furthering  trade  develop- 
ment. 


Prominent  Export  Firm  Incorporates 

With  a  capitaUzation  of  $1,000,000,  all 
cash,  Antony  Gibbs  &  Co.,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Antony  Gibbs  Co.,  Inc. 
The  firm  was  established  in  New  York 
in  1912  as  a  branch  of  .Antony  Gibbs  & 
Sons  of  London,  founded  in  1808,  by 
the  man  whose  name  it  bears  after  he 
had^  been  in  business  for  himself  since 
1778.  The  connection  of  the  company 
with  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
close  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  American  corporation  is 
Lord  Cullen  of  Ashbourne,  late  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  ad- 
dition to  Lord  Cullen,  the  directors  of 
the  corporation  are:  James  M.  Beck, 
Louis  B.  Chandler,  Herbert  C.  Gibbs, 
Seward  Prosser  and  Mather  M.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Chandler  is  president,  Mr. 
Richardson,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, and  the  secretary  is  D.  F.   Cawley. 


"Scientific  American's"  Seventy-fifth 
Birthday 

Next  Saturday,  with  its  October  2  issue, 
the  Scientific  American  will  commemorate 
its  se\enty-filth  anniversary. 


Braun  Gives  Up  Vienna  Paper 

Marcus  Braun,  who  two  months  ago 
acquired  the  capital  stock  of  the  Vienna 
Hungarian  Neivs,  has  forced  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  deal,  stating  that  a  majority 
of  the  editorial  stafT  were  Bolshevist  refu- 
gees from  Budapest  who,  according  to  the 
present  .\ustrian  press  law,  cannot  be  dis- 
charged nor  can  the  course  of  the  paper 
be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the 
editorial   staff. 

Braun   will   return  to  America   shortlv. 
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S.  Leads  in  Exports 
to  Argentina 

Despite  the  impression  that  when  other 
nations  emerged  from  the  war  they  would 
cause  a  marked  slump  in  our  foreign 
trade,  Buenos  A^res  reports  that  the 
United  States  has  passed  from  third  place 
to  first  place  among  the  nations  from 
which  Argentina  buys  goods,  according  to 
figures  from  lyio  to  1919,  which  have 
just  been  completed  and  made  public  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

In  1910  imports  to  Argentina  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $52,196,366, 
while  in  1919  tltey  amounted  to  $232,868,- 
392.  The  increase  in  value  was  346  per 
cent,  although  the  actual  increase  in  goods 
received  from  the  United  States  was  only 
So  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  leading  nations  exporting 
to  Argentina,  in  the  order  named,  were 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  In  1919  they  were  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Brazil.  The 
United  States  took  the  lead  from  Great 
Britain  in  1916  and  has  since  maintained 


Increased  Buying  Strengthens 
Market 

The  pendulum  has  swung  back  again. 
Trade  reports  late  this  week  indicated 
that  steadily  increasing  buying  together 
with  generous  effort  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers to  meet  jobbers  part  way  in  price 
adjustments  for  new  business  have  put 
the  market  on  a  firmer  basis.  While  the 
buying  is  said  to  be  more  conservative 
than  last  season,  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  dull  days  of  last 
month.  The  most  evident  and  gratifying 
sign  of  better  times  is  found  in  the  in- 
creased volume  of  business  in  retail  es- 
tablishments showing  autumn  lines. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  ef- 
forts of  manufacturers  to  establish  a  firrn 
opening  basis  for  spring  goods.  As  tm 
example  of  what  is  going  on  quietly  in 
wholesale  markets  to  reach  price  agree- 
ments and  stabilized  production,  business 
men  are  pointing  to  the  recent  lowering 
of  quotations  on  overalls  by  a  largt 
Southern  manufacturer.  This  manufac- 
turers announcements  to  jobbers  say  that 
prices  for  spring  are  based  on  denim  at  31 
cents  a  yard,  declared  to  be  under  the 
present  price  of  production  and  the  nomi- 
nal open  market  quotation.  The  compan> 
says  that  the  price  reduction  is  made  to 
establish  a  low  basis  with  the  hope  ot 
renewing  confidence  among  buyers  who 
may  be  waiting  for  lower  prices  before 
placing  orders. 


The   Square   D.  Count 

Replies  received  by  the  Square  D  Com- 
pany in  answer  to  their  recent  ques- 
tionnaire, on  their  advertising  policy,  the 
story  of  which  was  told  in  an  article 
"Can  Safety  Be  Taught  by  a  Positive 
Appeal"  signed  by  A.  H.  Bronson  in  the 
September  4  issue  of  Advertising  & 
Selung,  were  mailed  to  O.  H.  Caldwell, 
editor  of  Electrical  Merchandising,  per- 
sonalK',  not  to  the  service  department 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.  as 
Mr.  Bronson's  article  indicated,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  to  Advertising 
&  Selling  by  the  Square  D  Company 
on  September  16.  The  ballots  were 
counted  by  Mr.  Caldwell  as  an  individ- 
ual, the  AIcGraw-Hill  Company  having 
nothincr  to   do   with   them. 
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Every  business  man  should  have  the 

Rand  M^Nally 
Commercial  Atlas  of  America 

1921  New  Census  Edition 

The  Rand  M?NALLY  Commercial  Atlas  of  America  is  hon- 
estly revised  each  year.  More  than  70.000  chanjjes  are  made  an- 
nually in  the  maps  and  indexes !  Every  page  is  put  under  the 
microscope  and  every  chani^e  is  carefully  checked. 

The  revisions  for  the  1921  edition  are  particularly  noteworthy 
because  they  embrace  all  of  the  changes  rexealed  in  the  latest 
Federal  Census.  We  believe  it  is  obvious  that  your  old  atlas,  de- 
pendable as  it  was,  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon  now. 

Every  business  man  should  place  his  order  now  for  this  new  atlas. 
Ihe  edition  is  limited.  Only  so  many  will  be  printed.  Once  they 
are  gone  it  will  be  impossible  to  purchase  this  Atlas — anyivhere! 

The  Rand  M?NALLY  Commercial  Atlas  of  America  shows 
every  detail  of  commercial  value  on  the  American  continent.  In- 
dividual maps  of  States,  Canadian  Provinces,  South  American  coun- 
tries. Mexico,  the  Philippines,  etc.    Continental  maps  of  the  World. 

.'i40  pages.  250  pages  of  index,  listing  nearly  200.000  cities  and  towns. 
Nearly  .^00  maps  in  all  96  double-page  maps,  size  21x28  inches,  showing: 
Counties,  Congressional  Townships,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Railroads, 
Electric  Lines,  Steamship  Routes,  Canals,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains. 

Also  Special  Maps  as  follows:  Ocean  Traffic  Map  of  the  World;  Com- 
mercial IVlap  of  U.  S. ,  in  three  sections  (scale  60  miles  to  one  inch);  New 
Black  and  White  Mileage  Maps,  showing  rail  mileage  between  towns;  Map 
of  Great  Lakes  and  vicinity,  showing  Navigation  Routes,  Connecting  Rail- 
roads, Principal  Ports;  Industrial  ^Lap  of  U.  S.,  showing  relative  importance 
and  distribution  of  products. 

Save  $5.00  by  ordering  now 

Tlie  price  of  Ihe  1921  New  Census  Edition  ff  the  Rand  MfNALLY 
Commercial  Atlas  of  America  will  be  S.^5  net.     Orders  will  be  ac- 
cepted prior  to  December  31,  1920.  at  the  pre-publication  price  of 
SiO  net.  transportation  prepaid.    SOLD  DIRECT  ONLY. 

Ramb  M^Naliy  a.  Company 

Map  Headquarters 


'r.^b  S.  CLARK  St. 
Chicago 
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Advertising  S:  Selling 


Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturers'  Convention 
To  Be  Greatest  Yet 


Reservations  indicate  that  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Advertising  Specialty 
Manufacturers,  to  be  held  at  the  Hoiel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  September  27-30,  will 
be  the  largest  the  association  has  ever 
held.  The  program  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  acceptances  have  been  received 
from  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  and 
other  prominent  speakers. 

The  Exhibits  ot  Advertising  Xovelties 
and  Calenders  will  open  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  on  Monday  morning,  Septem- 
ber J7.  At  1 :30  P.  Al.  the  first  session  of 
the  convention  will  be  called  to  order  by 
President  C.  R.  Frederickson,  president  of 
the  American  Art  Works,  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  W.  Frank  McClure,  chairman  ot 
the  National  Advertising  Commission  01 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  will  welcome  the  Advertising  Spe- 
cialty men,  and  J.  Lewis  Coath,  of  the 
Maiiz  Engraving  Company,  will  respond 
tor  them.  Following  the  president's  an- 
nual address,  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of 
Kailii'ay  Age,  will  talk  on  "Industry  and 
Transportation — What  We  May  Expect." 
After  reports  of  officers  and  committees, 
the  session  will  close  with  a  memorial  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  White,  who  for  over  five 
years  was  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
who  died  on  May  16  of  this  year  after  an 
illness  of   several  months. 

ASSOCATIOX    MAV    ADVERTISE 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  exhibits  com- 
mand attention  again,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  second  session  starts  with  an 
address  by  K.  H.  Beuret,  credit  manager 
of  the  Gerlach-Barklovv  Company-  of 
Joliet,  111.,  entitled  'Facing  the  Future 
with  Credits  and  Collections.''  Phil  Grau, 
business  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  will  next  talk  on 
"Making  the  Association  Pay  Dividends," 
and  an  executive  of  Critchheld  &  Co.  is 
scheduled  to  follow  Mr.  Grau  with  a  pa- 
per on  "Association  Advertising  and  Its 
Results.''  The  speaker  will  tell  of  the 
accomplishments  of  other  co-operative 
advertising  campaigns,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Specialty  Manufacturers 
then  plans  to  consider  the  starting  of  such 
a  campaign  with  the  new  year. 

J.  B.  Short,  sales  manager  of  the  White- 
head &  Hoag  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee,  will  file  a  report  for 
his  committee  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  com.ing  year. 

George  C.  Hirst,  vice-president  of  the 
Osborii  Company,  is  to  begin  the  session 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  discus- 
sion on  "Production  Problems  in  1921." 
C.  R.  Stevenson,  of  the  Stevenson  Cor- 
poration, will  show  in  his  paper  "Getting 
Results  from  Uniform  Methods,"  other 
associations  have  accomplished  by-  uni- 
form cross  accounting  systems,  and 
George  R.  Meyercord  will  close  the  after- 
noon with  the  subject  of  "Buying  Credit 
Insurance." 

SALES    CONFERENCE    A    FEATURE 

Thursday's  session,  given  over  to  a 
sales  conference,  will  be  attended  by 
sales  managers  and  executives  of  the 
Calendar  and  Advertising  Specialty 
houses  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Reed  Wilkin,  sales  manager  of 
the  American  Art  Works,  heads  the  pro- 
gram with  the  subject,  "The  Undesirable 


Salesman."  He  will  be  followed  by  E.  N. 
Ferdon,  vice-president  of  Brown  &  Bige- 
low,  on  the  question  of  "Should  Our 
Commission  Contracts  with  Salesmen  Be 
Changed  to  Conform  with  'Varying 
Prices  and  Conditions?" 

Among  several  other  important  ad- 
dresses on  the  program  at  this  important 
sales  conference  is  one  by  Philo  D.  Clark, 
president  of  the  Kenyon  Company,  Inc., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  will  explain  "The 
\'alue  of   Sales    Conferences    and    Sales- 


men's  Prizes." 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Banquet  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  6 :30 
P.  M.  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
commanding  the  Central  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  Harry  H. 
Merrick,  president  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  will  be  the 
guests  and  speakers  of  the  evening.  Gen- 
eral Wood  will  talk  on  "The  America  of 
the  Future,"  and  Mr.  Merrick,  on  "The 
Need  of  the  Hour  in  American  Busi- 
ness." 

A  great  number  of  reservations  have  al- 
ready come  in  for  this  banquet,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Banquet  Hall  will  bj 
crowded  to  the  very  limits. 


American  Multigraph  Sales  Company  Organizes 
District  Advertising  Departments 


The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.  of 
Cleveland  has  inaugurated  a  plan  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  eight 
district  advertising  departments — seven  in 
the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada — 
with  a  district  advertising  manager  in 
each  district. 

By  these  means  when  the  program  is 
complete  the  advertising  department  of 
the  company  will  have  eight  representa- 
tives or  assistants  in  the  field,  will  be 
better  able  to  cooperate  with  its  sales  or- 
ganizations, have  Victter  supervision  of  all 
advertising  activities  and  the  solution  of 
the    local   advertising  problem. 

Each  district  advertising  manager  wdll 
have  a  certain  number  of  division  and 
branch  offices  which  he  will  serve  in  an 
advertising  capacity.  These  will  have 
his  personal  attention  in  proportion  to 
their  requirements. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  list  all  the  work 
which  will  ultimately  be  preformed  by 
these  district  advertising  managers,  as 
much  of  it  will  develope  as  the  plan 
gets  into  full  operation,  the  company 
states,  but  the  following  are  believed  to 
be  some  of  the  things  which  the  man- 
agers will  do : 

Supervise  the  handling  of  all  advertis- 
ing inquiries. 

Organize  and  conduct  direct-mail  cam- 
paigns  for  Division   and  Branch   Offices. 

Supervise  and  check  all  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

Supervise  and  handle  the  details  of  all 
Shows    and    Exhibits. 

Work  with  the  Salesmen  for  their 
better  education  in  direct-mail  advertis- 
ing and  assist  them  in  the  development 
of  sales  where  direct-mail  advertising  is 
the  governing   factor  in  the   sale. 

Keep  in  touch,  both  personally  and 
through  the  Field,  with  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  advertising  and  pass 
along  information  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  preparation  of  advertising. 

Secure  for  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment information  and  data  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  ad- 
vertising and   sales  stories. 

Handle  the  distribution  and  showings 
of  company  motion  pictures. 

Give  talks  before  advertising  cluts,  as- 
sociations and  similar  organizations. 

H.  A.  Harris,  late  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York  advertising  agen- 
cv,  and  formcrlv  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pathe-Frercs  Phonograph  Co.,  Brook- 
Ivn.  has  been  selected  as  District  Adver- 


tising Alaiiager  lur  District  No.  I,  the 
headquarters  of  which  is  in  New  York 
City.  The  other  offices  comprising  the 
District  w^ill  be:  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Al- 
bany, Hartford,  Worcester,  Boston, 
Rochester   and   Syracuse. 

In  company  with  Advertising  Manager 
Tim  Thrift,  Mr.  Harris  visited  all  the 
offices  in  his  district  and  got  into  the 
details  of  the  new  work. 

Other  Districts  will  be  organized  later, 
after  the  plan  has  had  experimental 
operation  for  a  few  months.  It  is  in- 
tended, however,  to  have  the  entire  Dis- 
trict Advertising  Department  organization 
perfected  and  in  operation  inside  of  a 
year. 


Mrs.  Augusta  Lewis  Troup  Dead 

Mrs.  Augusta  Lewis  Troup,  printer, 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  last  week  a  victim 
of  a  heat  stroke   suffered  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  Troup,  who  was  born  in  New 
York,  worked  as  a  printer  on  the  New 
Y'ork  IVorlii  following  the  Civil  War, 
and  when  Dickens  visited  America  she 
set  up  a  number  pj  his  lectures  and 
readings. 

She  founded  the  first  woman's  typo- 
graphical union  and  forced  its  recog- 
nition by  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  after  a  fight  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton. 

In  1872  she  w-ed  Alexander  Troup, 
founder  of  the  New  Haven  Union,  who 
died  some  years  ago.  Five  of  the  seven 
children  survive.  Philip  Troup  is  post- 
master of  New  Haven,  and  Alexander 
Troup  is  publisher  of  the  New^  Haven 
Uniott. 


Packard    Sales   Biggest    Yet 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  De- 
troit, and  its  subsidiaries  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  August  31  last,  made  sales 
totaling  $62,597,240,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  Net  earnings 
before  Federal  tax  were  $10,044,952. 


Fuller   Gets   Medicine  Account 

The  advertising  account  of  Booth's  Hy- 
oraeit  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  medicines,  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.  of 
Chicago. 
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A.  B.  C.  Meeting  in  Chicago  October  14-15 

Celebrates  Sixth  Anniversary —A.  A.  of 

A.  A.  in  Joint  Reception 


.should  ha\c  your  early  attention. 

iVo  proxies  will  be  recorded  after  the 
opening  of  the  convention  at  lo  a.  m., 
Friday,  October  15,  These  should  reach 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  before  October 
i-l" 


The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tions, and  the  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion, will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,    on    October    14    and    15. 

The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  di- 
visional meetings,  called  to  order  at  2 
p  m.,  in  various  rooms  which  will  be 
assigned  in  the  hotel.  The  convention 
will  open  at  ID  a.  m.  October  15,  in 
the    Red    Room   of    the   hotel. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle  during 
the  same  week  as  the  convention  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  on 
Friday  night,  October  15,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  hold  a  joint  reception  and  banquet. 
This  dinner  will  be  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  movement  for  a 
greater  American  Merchant  Marine.  Ad- 
miral Benson  and  other  famous  speakers 
from  Washington  will  be  in  attendance. 
The  election  of  officers  will  take  place 
on    Friday    afternoon    at    2    o'clock. 

The  present  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  whose  terms  expire  at  this 
meeting,  and  w'ho  will  be  reappointed 
or  whose  successors  will  be  named,  arc : 
Advertisers  —  O.  C.  Harn,  National 
Lead  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
George  W.  Cushing,  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  L.  L.  King, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  Henry  W.  Schott,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  George  S. 
Fowler,  Colgate  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  H.  Strong  Smith,  Bauer  &  Black, 
Chicago,  111.  Advertising  Agent — P.  V. 
Troup,  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Nczi'sfaper — A.  G.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Magadnc 
— Thos.  H.  Beck,  The  Crowell  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Farm  Papers 
— Marco  Morrow,  The  Capper  Publica- 
tions, Topeka,  Kans.  Business  Publica- 
tions— Mason  Britton,  The  McGraw-Hill 
Company,   Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Clague,  managing  director  of 
the  A.  B.  C,  in  announcing  the  conven- 
tion   says : 

"We  urge  your  attendance  in  person  at 
this  convention;  but  if  this  is  imposible, 
please  designate  on  the  enclosed  proxy 
form  the  person  in  whose  judgment  you 
rely  to  cast  your  vote  in  determining 
the   important   issues   to   be   presented. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  insert  in  the  proxies  the  names  of 
the  Directors  representing  the  various 
divisions. 

We  have  not  inserted  the  names  this 
year,  but  for  your  information  if  you 
desire  a  Director  in  your  division  to 
represent    you,    they   are : 

Advertisers — L.  B.  Jones,  president; 
W.  Laughlin,  vice-president. 

A'ei^'S palmers — W.  A.  Strong,  A.  G.  Lin- 
coln. 

Agricultural  Publications  —  Marco 
Morrow,    W.    A.    Whitney. 

Advertising  Agents — A.  W.  Erickscn, 
Paul   V.    Troup. 


Magazines — S.  R,  Latshaw,  Thos.  H. 
Beck. 

Business  Publications — E.  R.  Shaw, 
Mason   Britton. 

In  this  connection  may  we  suggest  that 
as  your  membership  in  the  Bureau  is 
liecoming  increasingly  valuable,  you  give 
this  matter  of  representation  at  the  con- 
vention    most     careftil    consideration? 

Further  literature  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  convention  will  reach  you 
later,    but    this    matter    of    representation 


Hubbell  Advertises  Accountants' 
Services 

Miain  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burg, public  accountants  and  systematiz- 
ers,  w'ill  conduct  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign,  including  newspapers  in  several 
eastern  states.  The  Knowles-Main  Ap- 
praisal Bureau  of  Pittsburg  is  also  to  ad- 
vertise its  services  as  industrial  and  com- 
mercial appraisers.  The  advertising  of 
both  coinpanies  will  be  directed  by  the 
House  of  Hubbell,  Cleveland. 


Announcing 

CHICAGO'S   NEW  MORNING 
NEWSPAPER 

On  Monday  morning,  October  nth,  the  first  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,    a   complefe   newspaper,   will   come  off   the  press. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  will  fill  the  long  established  need  of  every 
business  man.  It  will  specialize  in  and  cover  completely  all  Financial,  Com- 
mercial  and   Business  News   of   the   day. 

The  special  wire  service  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  will  embrace 
every    security    and    commodity    market    known    to    the    business    world. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
News  Service 


FINANCIAL 

Sir  George  Paish,  former  editor 
London  Statist,  weekly  review  of 
world   finance. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  editor  Forbes  Maga- 
zine,   exclusive   article    twice    a    week. 

Clinton  B.  Evans,  foremost  Chi- 
cago     economist,      daily      review      of 


veste 


bus! 


Richard  Spillane,  daily  "Men  and 
Business." 

Daily  Wall  street  review  and  gos- 
sip, finance  by  cable  from  all  world 
markets,  special  crop  and  business 
reports    daily. 


FOREIGN 

Colonel  House,  weekly  letter  of 
foreign  and  domestic  busine.'^s  and 
political   news. 

Twenty-eight  American  correspond- 
ents located  in  all  the  important 
centers  of  the  world  will  give  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  exclusive  serv- 
ice  by   cable. 

These  include  such  famous  writers 
as  Carl  \V.  Ackerraan,  Seymour 
Beach  Conger,  Wythe  Williams  and 
B.  W.  Fleisher.  Mr.  Fleisher  will 
furnish  news  of  the  Far  East  from 
many  correspondents  in  six  offices  in 
Oriental    Cities. 


DOMESTIC 

William  Howard  Taft  will  contribute  his  letters,  so  powerful  in  guiding 
public  thought  along  sane  and  constructive  lines.  Frederick  William  Wile 
and  a  corps  of  correspondents  will  furnish  daily  news  of  diplomacy,  politics, 
finance  and  all  events  of  national  importance.  Gilbert  Seldes,  weekly  letter 
of  news  and  comment  on  theatres;  William  H.  Rocap's  report  of  all  im- 
portant sporting   events. 

In  addition  to  this,  through  its  wire  service,  all  of  the  important  news 
of  the  day  will  be  featured. 

Reaching  concentrated  quality  circulation  among  readers  who  represent 
most  powerful  purchasing  power,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  is  conceded  to  be 
an  effective  advertising  medium.  If  you  wish  to  reach  in  a  direct  way 
responsive   circulation,    include    this    newspaper   in    your    Fall    list. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  obtains  its  news  from  independent 
sources  through  its  special  New  York  bureau  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with    the    New   York   Journal    of  Commerce. 

A  complete  file  of  this  newspaper  will  be  a  valued  business  asset.  Sub- 
scribe now  to  this  Daily  Business  Digest.  By  carrier  in  downtown  district; 
elsewhere  by  mail.  On  all  news  stands.  Subscription  price  $12.00  per  year 
— $i.oo  per  month — 5c.   a  copy. 

ANDREW  M.   LAWRENCE  GLENN   GRISWOLD 

Witor  and  Publisher  Business  Manager 

IDS    South  La  Salle  Street,    Chicago 
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Advertising  4  Selling 


EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 

Selling  to  the  Japanese  Millions 

The  Methods  and  Mediums  by  Which  Amer- 
ican Advertisers  May  Approach  a  Wonder- 
fully   Rich    and    Wholly    Receptive    Market 

By  FREDERIC  DE  GARIS 


1\  Japan,  with  an  actual  and  a 
potential  market  for  many 
classes  of  foreign  goods  among  its 
60,000,000  people,  a  fair  estimate 
gives  about  12,000,000  buyers  today 
for  one  kind  or  another  of  these 
goods,  and  it  is  good  business  for 
the  manufacturer  to  apply  the  same 
alert  methods  in  Japan  as  in  the 
United  States  to  hold  these  buyers 
and  to  educate  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  remaining  48,000,000  to  de- 
sire his  wares. 

The  general  principles  of  the  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  campaigns  so 
successful  in  the  United  States  can 
also  be  employed  in  Japan,  with 
certain  modifications  and  reserva- 
tions necessary  to  conform  to  the 
life,  traditions,  and  customs  of  a 
highly  sensitive  and  humorously  in- 
clined people. 

At  least  one  instance  of  such  a 
modification  and  of  "wrong"  adver- 
tising can  be  given  here  of  the 
manufacturer  who  spent  a  substan- 
tial sum  in  advertising  "Men  and 
Women's  Safety  Razors."  His 
spread  was  run  in  some  of  the 
largest  local  papers  and  he  said  his 
razors  were  used  by  American 
women  for  ball  room  toilet  work. 
He  wondered  why  his  razors  did 
not  sell.  After  puzzling  over  his 
problem  he  submitted  it  to  a  Tokyo 
advertising  agenc)'  and  was  told 
that  in  Japan  not  one  woman  out 
of  100,000  would  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  use  such  an  article.  They 
don't  wear  that  kind  of  clothes. 
He  was  also  told  that  to  advertise 
razors  for  such  a  use  was  a  mystery 
to  the  women  and,  because  of  the 
inferior  position  that  women  occupy 
in  Japan,  the  mere  fact  that  he  had 
stressed  their  use  for  "women"  had 
killed  his  sales  to  men.  He  was 
advised  to  drop  the  female  part  and 


is  now  doing  a   bij;  business  selling 
his  razors  to  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  H.  C.  L.,  the 
steady  industrial  growth  of  [apan 
has  provided  a  buying  power  which 
is  stronger  today  than  ever  before. 
In  every  industry  and  calling  wages 
have  risen,  and  among  a  people 
naturally  frugal,  but  with  a  desire 
for  the  comforts  which  their  mone_\- 
will  now  bring,  the  market  for  for- 
eign goods  grows  with  this  buying 
power.  To  be  sure,  in  a  country 
where  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
are  so  different  from  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States  this 
growth  is  very  slow,  but  the  deter- 
mined businessman  can  make  it 
grow  in  many  lines  as  did  the  chew- 
ing gum  manufacturer  who  has 
made  a  market  for  a  product  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Japanese  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  a  prodtict,  too, 
which  in  its  use  completely  annuls 
the  Japanese  aversion  to  chewing  in 
public.  The  movie  appears  to  be 
the  one  thing  which  appeals  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man :  it  certainly 
flourishes  in  Japan. 

JAPAN    A    WEALTHY    MARKET 

The  first  step  of  the  conservative 
manufacturer  of  a  line  of  merchan- 
dise or  novelties  who  desires  to 
cater  to  the  Japanese  consumer 
should  be  to  ascertain  to  a  reason- 
able certainty  whether  his  product 
would  be  likely  to  be  used  in  Japan 
or  could  be  adapted  to  Japanese  use, 
and  he  should  enlist  the  services 
of  some  of  the  bureaus  connected 
with  English  periodicals  or  maga- 
zines published  in  Japan  who  make 
it  their  business  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation. Perhaps  the  best  me- 
dium is  the  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Trans-Pacific  Magazine,  Tokyo, 
which  makes  this  a  special  feature 
of   its   business,   and   is  qualified   to 


give  unbiased  expert  advice  right  on 
the  ground. 

The  next  step  of  the  wise  man- 
ufacturer who  has  decided  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  permanent  business 
proposition  and  not  as  an  experi- 
ment is  to  submit  his  particular 
matter  to  one  of  the  few  foreign  ad- 
vertising agencies  who  actually  con- 
duct their  business  in  Japan.  There 
are  many  long-established,  reliable 
Japanese  advertising  agencies  con- 
ducted by  Japanese  of  standing,  but 
it  is  assumed  that,  with  the  facilities 
now  available,  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  be  inclined  to  favor 
concei-ns  who  could  quickly  grasp 
his  underlying  ideas  and  furnish  him 
with  "I  get  you"  suggestions. 

Most  of  the  foreign  business  that 
gets  into  the  vernacular  press  is 
placed  by  a   few  agencies. 

These  agencies  are  well-organized 
and  equipped  to  serve  their  clients 
in  Japanese  advertising  in  all  its 
branches.  Expert  foreign  and  Jap- 
anese advertising  men  supervise  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  price 
lists,  illustrated  catalogues,  booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  business  literature  in 
the  vernacular.  They  plan,  design, 
and'  carry  out  all  kinds  of  adver- 
tising and  operate  publicity  cam- 
paigns, and  have  special  arrange- 
ments with  all  the  leading  newspa- 
I^ers,  magazines  and  trade  publica- 
tions by  which  the  lowest  rates  are 
secured  for  their  clients. 

Assuming  that  the  Pacific  breezes 
are  favorable  and  that  the  lure  of 
the  Orient  has  called  and  charmed 
him,  and  that  the  manufacturer  de- 
termines to  strike  out  for  this  field, 
his  next  step  will  be  to  see  that  his 
patents,  trade  marks,  designs,  etc., 
are  most  carefully  registered  and 
protected  by  actual  filings  under  the 
Japanese  laws;  all  of  which  the 
advertising  agencies  would  look  af- 
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Chicago— The  Central  Printing  (Market 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  completely 

equipped  printing  plants  in  the 

United  States 


Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  Publication 
Printers 

cArtiSls         '        Sngravers        •        Sle&rotypers 

Specialists  in  the  art  of  Catalog 

and  Publication  Printing  for 

more  than  thirty  years! 


A  Printer  Is  as  Good  as  His 
Equipment  Plus  His  Organization 


Our  Equipment  includes  the 

latest  and  most  efficient  tiine-saving 
machinery — Linotypes,  Mono- 
types, Color  and  Rotary  Presses, 
Type-casting  Machines,  and  com- 
plete facilities  for  Binding  and 
Mailing. 

Our  Organization  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  are  ex- 
perts in  their  work,  and  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that 
your  interests  are  as  important  as 
their  pocketbooks.  That  guaran- 
tees Quality! 


Our  Plant  is  in  operation  day 
and  night  12  months  a  year — 
constantly  turning  out  work  for 
firms  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  guarantees  Delivery! 

Our  Up-to-date  labor-saving  fa- 
cilities and  the  efficiency  of  our 
management  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  turn  of 
the  market  and  figure  closely  on 
materials.  That  guarantees  a  Fair 
Price! 

Thus,  we  are  right  on  Quality, 
Delivery  and  Price ! 


In  addition,  we  ofFer  you  every  possible  help  in  obtaining  catalog  compilers, 
advertising  assistance,  editors,  copy  writers  and  everything  else  necessary  to 
the    promotion,    preparation,    printing    and    mailing    of    your    publication. 

Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  '^Publication 
'Printers 

Polk  and  La  Salle  Streets,  Chicago 

Telephone  Wabash  3381 


Pack  _|j 

ter.  This  especial  subject  will  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here  as  so  much  has 
been  published  on  this  line  in  prior 
issues  of  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Then,  with  the  foundation  well 
laid  and  with  a  reliable  and  efficient 
sales  force  on  the  ground  well  sup- 
plied with  his  product,  the  manu- 
facturer who  has  progressed  along 
these  practical  lines  will  probably 
make  a  success  of  his  venture. 

SLBTLETIES  OF  LANGUAGES 

As  to  advertising  copy,  the  subtle- 
ties of  both  the  English  and  Japan- 
ese languages  provide  the  best  laid 
traps  ever  devised  to  catch  the  in- 
experienced and  demand  that  tlie 
fur  of  the  animal  must  be  stroked 
absolutelx-  true  or  the  "critter"  will 
surely  spring  back  and  bite  one  and 
turn  a  well-planned  campaign  into  a 
thing  of  merriment — which  may  or 
may  not  accrue  to  its  success. 

This  is  another  reason  why  it 
seems  best,  if  possible,  in  every  for- 
eign country  to  employ  agencies 
conducted  by  the  nationals  of  the 
country  of  the  advertiser,  so  that 
the  shades  of  the  language  can  be 
accurately  translated. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  in  this 
vital  matter  without  half  trying,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  ex- 
amples of  honestly  intended  and 
honest-to-goodness  signs  that  are 
displaved  before  some  of  the  shops, 
and  important  shops  at  that,  illus- 
trating what  can  be  done  to  inno- 
cent and  long-complaining  copy. 

Today,  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama, 
there  are  signs  which  declare  that 
"Ladies   Can   Have   Fits   Upstairs" ; 


that  Mr.  \'amamoto  has  a  "Lace 
and  Bab\-  Shop"  ;  that  a  large  groc- 
ery store  is  the  "Corporation  Soci- 
ety of  Vegetables,  Eggs,  Fruits. 
Goods,  etc." ;  that  a  shop  selling 
fishing  tackle  has  "Everything  for 
the  Fish";  that  Mr.  Uno  is  "Tailor 
for  Ladies  Under  Clothes";  and  a 
man  who  sells  electric  fixtures  is 
sure  he  is  an  "Electrical  Conductor." 
These  are  onlx-  a  few  of  the  un- 
numbered ones  noticed.  Some  of 
the  tradesmen's  circulars  are  a  riot 
of  real  screams  in  comparison  with 
the  above. 

THE   ADVERTISING    MEDIUMS 

As  to  mediums,  the  big  dailies 
are  of  course  the  best  for  national 
advertising.  There  are  four  or  five 
papers  which  are  really  national; 
some  covering  big  business  thor- 
oughlv.  some  news  specialists,  some 
political.  Two  Osaka  papers  each 
claiming  8oo,cx)o  circulation,  have 
bona  fide  average  circulations 
through  the  year  of  over  half  a 
million.  One  Tokyo  paper  has  the 
same.  These  are  popular  progres- 
sive papers.  The  Jiji,  with  smaller 
circulation,  is  read  by  a  better  class. 
The  Chu;/a!  is  the  leading  business 
paper  among  financiers,  stock  brok- 
ers, and  substantial  business  men. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is 
to  secure  authentic,  verified,  and 
audited  statements  regarding  the 
newspapers'  circulation,  as  an  aid 
to  determine  their  quality  and  char- 
acter. They  generally  rest  content- 
edly on  the  mere  claim  that  they 
are  the  largest  and  best,  and  so  it 
must    remain,    and    the    advertising 


MILLIONS  OF  NEW  BUYERS 

'I'he  war  which  inipoverii^hed  much  of  the  world  broug-ht  undi-eamecl  of 
wealth  to 

Japan,    America's      Nearest     Neighbor    on     the    Left 

and  has:  opened  wider  the  door  of  opportunity  for  America's  live  ex- 
porters. 

Last  year  Japan  spent  $414,048,810  for  American  goods  and  this  year 
will  spend  more  than  that  if  the  advantages  of  American  products 
over  those  of  Europe  in  price,  quality  and  certainty  of  shipment  are 
made  known  to  the  Japanese  importers. 

Advertisers  will  secure  this  expanding  trade. 

The  most  effective  advertising  is  that  directed  on  the  spot  by  those 
who  know  the  way  to  present  convincing  arguments  in  the  Japanese 
language,  who  know  the  advertising  mediums  and  the  various  "kinks" 
connected  with  the  securing  of  rates,  position  and  first  consideration 
from  the  Japanese  publishers.    That  is  the  business  of  the 

Pioneer  Advertising  Agency 

an  American-Japanese  company  whose  specialty  is  adapting  proved 
American  methods  of  publicity  to  Far  Eastern  conditions. 

Connections  with  leading  American  agencies  wanted. 

address  The  PIONEER  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

6    NAKABASHI    HIROKOJI.    KYOBASHI-KU,  TOKYO,    JAPAN 
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agencies  will  have  to  make  their 
own  estimates  until  they  and  the 
native  advertisers  and  pivblishers  co- 
operate in  an  association,  as  in  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
diting and  \erifying  beyond  doubt, 
the  claims  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

The  English  papers  are:  Gazette, 
^'okohama ;  Advertiser,  Times  and 
MaU,  Tokyo ;  Chronicle  and  Herald, 
Kobe ;  Press,  Nagasaki.  The  Ga- 
metic, Times  and  Mail,  Herald  and 
Press  are  purely  local.  The  Adz'er- 
tiser  and  Chronicle  are  the  only  two 
of  general  circulation.  The  former's 
claim  that  it  has  a  circulation  eijual 
to  all  of  the  others  combined,  still 
remains  undisputed.  Among  the 
magazines  and  periodicals  published 
in  English,  one,  Zumoto's  Herald 
of  Asia,  edited,  as  will  be  noted,  by 
a  Japanese,  is  widel\-  read.  The 
leading  English  magazines  are  the 
Trans-Pacific,  a  commercial,  finan- 
cial, and  economic  magazine ;  the 
Japan  Magazine,  World  Salesman, 
and   Eastern   Commerce. 

There  are  probably  less  than  lo,- 
ooo  foreigners  in  Japan  who  would 
be  reached  by  the  English  papers, 
but  in  addition  to  the  foreigners 
these  papers  are  read  by  many  Jap- 
anese familiar  with  English,  or  who 
read  them  to  improve  their  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Official  Gazette,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Finance,  carries 
advertising  and  is  an  excellent  me- 
dium for  big  business,  as  it  goes  to 
all  big  business  men,  lawyers,  con- 
tractors, etc.,  and  is  kept  on  file. 

A  glance  around  any  book  store 
reveals  an  amazing  number  of  na- 
tive magazine.s — like  cherry  bloss- 
oms in  the  Spring — but  there  are 
few  of  really  national  circulation. 
Osaka  Punch  and  Tokyo  PnncJi  are 
notable  exceptions.  The  greater 
number  of  magazines  are  "fad"  or- 
gans, which  fanatics  of  all  breeds 
everywhere  somehow  contrive  to 
launch  on  a  shoestring  basis.  Many 
are  along  the  lines  of  the  old  pam- 
])hleteers.  For  some  things  they  of- 
fer good  advertising  mediums,  but 
by  no  means  the  same  as  the  Amer- 
ican or  English  magazines  do  in 
their  countries. 

rHOOSING    MEDIUMS 

In  an  interview  on  the  magazine 
medium,  Roderick  O.  Matheson,  of 
the  Pioneer  Advertising  Agency, 
said,  as  a  case  in  point,  that  a  big 
machinery  importer  came  to  them 
expecting  to  use  the  machinery  and 
electrical  magazines  in  his  campaign, 
but  they  advised  against  their  use, 
because  the  heads  of  all  big  con- 
cerns   in    Japan    go    to    American, 
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Aoniversaiy  and 
Seventh  Convention 

ojthe 

ABC 

(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIIVCULATIONS) 

tciU  be  held  at  the 

HqttA  La  sane 

Cblcago 

October  I^&lj- 

NINETEEN -TWENTY 

Departmental  meetings  will  open  at  _>  V.  M.  Thursday  afternoon,  Octolier  14th.  The  bus- 
iness session  begins  promptly  at  10  o'clock  Friday  morning,  October  15th.  Election  of  of- 
ficers  Friday  afternoon   at  2    o'clock. 

A  Reception  and  Banquet  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  will  be 
given  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Friday  night  at  7  P.  M.,  and  will  be  the 
occasion  for  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  national  movement  for  the  inrmanent  Amer- 
ican Mcrch?.nt  Marine. 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.   STATE  STREET 
Chicago,   111. 
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British,  French  and  German  tech- 
nical magazines  for  their  informa- 
tion, and  all  graduated  engineers 
read  English  and  use  English  prac- 
tically altogether  for  technical  terms, 
especially  when  written,  as  the 
equivalents  in  Japanese  necessitate 
unusual  combinations  of  Chinese 
characters  that  are  not  always  defin- 
ite in  meaning.  Further,  that  to 
reach  all  possible  buyers  through 
advertising  in  the  foreign  technical 
publications  would  be  impracticable 
and  too  expensive;  so,  when  adver- 
tising certain  lines  whose  purchas- 
ing circles  were  restricted  and  spe- 
cialized, their  practice  is  to  have 
carefully  prepared  definite  informa- 


P^PER 

The  Manufacturer's  Journal 

GOES  into  every  paper  and 
pulp  mill  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  It  is  read  by  the 
big  production  men  in  these 
mills  and  saved  by  them  for 
future  reference.  It  is  the 
standard  authority  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  paper  making  and 
is  recognized  as  such  throughout 
the   world. 

PAPER  is  read  by  men  who 
recommend  and  buy  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment. 
They  use  this  publication  as 
their  textbook.  If  you  have  a 
product  that  can  be  used  by 
this  industry  let  us  tell  you 
how  PAPER  can  sell  it  for  you. 

PAPER,    471  Fourth  Ave.,    N.  Y. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  TECHxNICAL  MONTHLY 
liublished  in  the  central  west  has  opening  for 
a  first-class  advertisng  solicitor  for  eastern 
territory  with  New  York  City  headquarters. 
A  man  acquainted  with  the  electric  and  ma- 
chinery trade  preferred — must  be  a  young  man 
with  a  reputation  of  selling  space  to  high  class 
firms.  Address  Box  No.  280,  care  Advebtis- 
iNC  &  Selling. 

OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazins  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Ofica 
Systems.  Money  Saying  Ideas.  Since  1916  lb* 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Adyerlisml 
Association.  6  months  {1.00  ;  1  yesr  ^.00.  ' 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18lh  St.,  New  York  City 


We   specialize   in    house   to   house 
distributing   of 

Advertising    Literature 

and    Advertising    Samples 


We 


your  account 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

06    No.    Front   St.,    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
Write   for   our   paper   "  FACTS." 


tion  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
mailing,  with  prices  listed,  which 
they  send  out  through  their  own 
mailing  lists,  with  a  covering  letter 
in  Japanese,  to  show  that  it  is  a 
Japanese  advertising  campaign,  and 
the  letters  are  addressed  in  Japan- 
ese, a  most  important  item,  for  the 
reason  that  while  the  engineers  can 
read  English,  the  Post-office  people 
cannot,  as  every  foreign  house 
knows  to  its  cost  in  undelivered  and 
delayed  mail.  The  engineers  read 
the  daily  papers,  of  course,  but  the 
rates  of  such  mediums  would  be 
based  on  big  genera!  circulation  and 
consequently  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  few  desired  to  be  reached. 

Poster  advertising  is  extensive 
around  such  new  manufacturing 
cities  as  Osaka,  but  it  is  generally 
frowned  upon  by  the  authorities  and 
is  not  as  effective  as  in  countries 
where  there  is  not  the  inherent  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  that  is 
universal  among  the  Japanese.  Street 
car  advertising  is  good,  and  the  Jap- 
anese are  going  in  more  and  more 
for  electrical  signs. 

The  entirely  new  attitude  of  Jap- 
anese labor  is  bound  to  have  a  fav- 
orable eii'ect  oil  American  goods  and 
products.  For  the  first  time  labor 
unionism  in  its  primitive  form  re- 
cently thrust  its  wedge  into  the  com- 
mercial structure  and  higher  wages 
was  the  only  force  that  removed  it. 
This  epochal  demonstration  was 
typical  of  the  family  and  clan  rela- 
tions between  master  and  man.  In 
Japan,  the  father  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  employer  is  the 
guiding  star  of  the  men,  and  both 
heads  are  highly  respected.  In  the 
case  of  this  "strike"  the  men  re- 
ported for  work  and  then  quietly 
and  silently  stood  in  front  of  their 
respective  machines.  What  master 
in  Japan  could  long  resist  such  an 
appeal  to  his  sympathies?  More  re- 
cently a  large  strike  in  the  Govern- 
ment steel  mills,  at  Yawata,  took  on 
some  of  the  savage  phases  of  large 
strikes  in  other  countries,  and  as  an 
indication  that  the  Government  rec- 
ognizes that  the  old  order  has  passed 
and  that  provision  is  being  made 
for  future  trouble,  it  is  significant 
that  the  present  budget  carries  an 
appropriation  for  a  much  enlarged 
police  force.  The  general  trend  of 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  pro- 
vide labor  with  undreamed  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
ployer is  installing  automatic  ma- 
chincrv   to   reduce   the  cost   of   pro- 


duction by  hand  labor — and  the 
United  States  can  meet  the  wants 
of  both  employer  and  employee. 

Apropos  of  this,  an  American  ma- 
chineiy  man,  on  one  of  his  semi-an- 
nual trijis,  recently  said  that  during 
the  past  few  years  Japan  has  in- 
creased her  manufacture  of  small 
machinery  so  that  she  is  practically 
indepentlent.  For  heavy  and  spe- 
cialized machinery  it  is  diiTerent. 
For  this  line,  Japan  has  no  facili- 
ties for  manufacture,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  a  good  customer  of  America 
and   Europe. 

Those  who  desire  to  advertise 
their  lines  in  Japan  and  who  want 
to  look  into  the  matter  further  can- 
not get  a  better  idea  of  the  adver- 
tising situation  than  is  contained  in 
■'.\dvertising  American  Goods  in 
Japan,"  by  Alfonso  Johnson,  now 
Trade  Commissioner  of  Japan  for 
the  U.  S.  Government.  This  bulle- 
tin (No.  F  E-51)  is  printed  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Domestic  &  Foreign  Commerce, 
\\'ashington,  D.  C,  and  in  about  six 
months  the  same  Bureau  will  dis- 
tribute the  result  of  the  exhaustive 
survey  and  investigation  of  the  ad- 
vertising situation  in  Japan  just 
completed  by  J.  W.  Sanger,  Special 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  who  is  in  the 
Orient  to  report  on  the  advertising 
possibilities  for  American  manufac- 
turers ;  doing  here  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfully did  recently  in  South 
America. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
for  any  reason  may  want  to  know 
who,  among  the  Japanese  advertis- 
ing agencies,  are  the  most  reliable, 
the  following  can  be  named :  Nippon 
Dempo  Tsushin-Sha,  Teikoku  Tsu- 
shin-.Sha,  Keika-Sha,  Kohodo,  Sho- 
jiki-Sha,  Kokoku-Sha,  all  of  Tokyo; 
Mannen-Sha,  Osaka;  Shinko-Sha 
(street  car  advertising),  Tokyo; 
Ukita  Soden-Sha  (electric  sign  ad- 
vertising), Tokyo. 


Ford  Reduces  Prices  to  Pre- War  Level 

Announcing  it  as  a  step  toward  "restora- 
tion of  business  to  normal  conditions," 
Henry  Ford  this  week  made  effective  price 
reductions  on  all  Ford  products  ranging 
from  14  to  31  per  cent  and  bringing  prices 
down  to  pre-war  levels.  In  a  statement 
accompanying  the  announcement  he  de- 
clared that  present  business  conditions 
demand  that  "some  practical  effort  be 
made  to  bring  economic  cond  tions  back 
to  normal,"  that  the  progress,  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  our  people  may  be  re- 
stored." 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 
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Advertisers   Favor  Dull-Times   Prevention    Fund 


Advertising  Commission  on  Record  for  a 
Reserve  by  Wliich  Allied  Interests  May 
Bring  About  Continuous,  Normal  Demand 


MORE  THAN  forty  men  of  na- 
tional prominence  in  advertis- 
ing attended  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Advertising  Commission 
held  in  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago  on  September  21,  discussed 
current  advertising  conditions  and 
participated  freely  in  debates  which 
led  to  several  important  Commission 
decisions.  W.  Frank  McClure  pre- 
sided. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  will  attract  attention  was 
its  expression  of  approval  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Roy  G.  Owens, 
vice  president  of  the  Lakewood  En- 
gineering Company,  Cleveland,  that 
in  prosperous  times  manufacturers 
create  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  ad- 
vertising in  periods  of  business  de- 
pression and  that  the  funds  so 
created  should  not  be  subject  to 
taxation.  This  suggestion  was  re- 
ported to  the  meeting  by  Homer  J. 
Buckley,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee.  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Owens,  commend  him  for  his  pro- 
posal and  pledge  the  support  of  the 
Commission  in  efforts  to  put  it  wide- 
ly into  eiifect. 

TRAVELLING    EXHIBIT    STARTS    SOON 

The  committee  was  also  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  conditions  with 
a  view  to  putting  itself  in  a  position 
to  take  a  stand  either  in  favor  of 
or  against  any  national  publicity  bill 
that  might  come  up  for  enactment 
by  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  will 
be  gratified  to  know  that  the  long 
projected  travelling  exhibit  is  at 
last  about  to  be  organized.  Its  first 
presentation,  the  Commission  was 
told,  will  be  made  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Exhibits  included  will  repre- 
sent the  Agricultural  Publishers,  the 
American  Directory  Publishers, 
Daily  Newspaper  Department,  Di- 
rect Mail  Department,  Graphic  Arts, 
Advertising  Specialty  Manufactur- 
ers, Employing  Lithographers,  Out- 
door Advertisers,  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers, Poster  Advertisers  and 
Screen  Advertisers.  The  exhibit 
will  be  started  on  its  itinerary  ac- 
companied by  a  lecture  covering  its 
salient  points  to  be  read  by  some 
club  official  at  every  city  in  which 
the  exhibit  is  shown. 

Charles  Henry  Mackintosh,  chair- 


man of  the  National  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee, reported  to  the  Commission 
that  David  Webb,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Adxertising  Club,  had  made 
arrangements  to  house  the  exhibit 
for  the  1921  convention  in  the  audi- 
torium in  which  the  convention  ses- 
sions will  be  held  and  in  Taft  Hall 
to  the  right  of  the  auditorium.  The 
arrangement  of  the  exhibit  in  ten 
straight  60- foot  lines  and  of  the 
space  in  Taft  Hall  will  give  about 
1,400  feet.  The  charge  of  $2.50  a 
running  foot  made  at  Indianapolis 
will  obtain  at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh said  that  he  believed  the  At- 
lanta exhibit  would  be  particularly 
convenient  of  access  to  the  dele- 
gates, who  would  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  it  than  if  it  were  in 
another  building  than  that  in  which 
the  convention  meets.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  foreign  countries  may 
be  represented  in  the  Atlanta  ex- 
hibit. To  make  it  possible  to  in- 
clude their  exhibits  though  they  may 
not  bear  the  entire  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  placing,  the  Commission, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Exhibit 
Committee,  has  agreed  to  meet  any 
deficit  not  to  exceed  $500. 

EDUCATIONAL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
National  Commission,  composed  of 
the  same  personnel  as  the  Exhibit 
Committee,  reported  that  fifty-one 
replies  received  from  questionnaires 
sent  out  to  seventy  of  the  leading 
education  institutions  of  America 
regarding  the  teaching  of  advertis- 
ing indicated  a  great  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  courses  and  the  meth- 
ods of  conducting  them.  The  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  and  send  analyses  of 
the  replies  to  the  educators  who 
made  them,  asking  for  verification 
and  comment  on  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
report  of  Herbert  S.  Houston, 
chairman  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee, announcing  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Prof.  Paul  T. 
Cherringtnn's  acquiescence  to  the 
plan  to  produce  a  book  on  the 
"Economics  of  Advertising."  The 
Commission  adopted  Mr.  Houston's 
suggestion  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each 
department  be  appointed  to  aid  in 
collecting    material     for    the    book. 


The  aim  of  this  work  will  be  to  es- 
tablish clearly  and  completely  the 
beneficial  effects  and  the  power  of 
the  ad\ertising  force  in  the  econo- 
mic world. 

Prompted  by  the  remarks  of 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  on  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  the  high  cost  of 
paper  upon  the  cost  of  advertising, 
the  Commission  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare data  on  the  relation  between 
the  cost  of  paper  and  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  to  report  at  the  next ' 
meeting.  This  will  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  January.  The  argu- 
ments of  Charles  F.  Hatfield  of  the 
Community  Advertising  Department 
led  to  the  selection  of  St.  Louis  as 
the  place   for  it. 

GUESTS   AT    LUNCHEON 

The  entire  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mission meeting  and  some  300 
others,  including  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Women's  Advertising 
Club,  were  guests  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rowe 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World; 
John  Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers, 
and  E.  Allen  Frost,  of  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure, chairman  of  the  Commission, 
presided. 


Schaeifer  Addresses  Engineering 
Advertisers 

"The  Management  and  Organization 
of  an  Ideal  Advertising  Department"  was 
the  subject  discussed  at  the  September 
14  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Advertis- 
ers' Association  of  Chicago  at  which 
time  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising  man- 
ager of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  told  of 
the  large  efficient  department  he  has  in 
charge.  Mr  Schaeffer  explained  how  the 
various  departments  and  bureaus  coor- 
dinate their  work  to  meet  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  general  advertising  de- 
partment. 

At  its  October  meeting  the  Engin- 
eering Advertisers'  Association  will  dis- 
cuss market  analyses  and  sources  of  ad- 
vertising data. 


"Western  Plumber"  a  Newcomer 

Western  Plumber  is  the  latest  trade 
journal  launched  by  the  Stamm  Publish- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco.  This 
new  pulilication  aims  to  cover  the  plumb- 
ing field  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain    states. 
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New   General    Manager   for   Imperial 
Brass 

William  A.  Leonard,  until  recently  as- 
sociated with  Belding  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  as  organization  and  sales 
promotion  manager,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager  ot 
the  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  of   Chicago. 
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Certified   Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT      BUREAU      OF      CIRCULATION 


Legibility   of   Colors 

The  following  list  gives  the  order  of 
legibility  for  various  combinations  of 
colored  printing  and  colored  paper — the 
distance  from  the  eye.  the  size  and  form 
of  type  and  other  factors  being  the  same 
in  each  case.  Xote  that  ordinary  black 
and  white  occupies  fifth  place. 

1.  Black  letters    on   yellow   paper. 

2.  Green    letters    on    white    paper. 

3.  Blue   letters   on   wdiitc   paper. 

4.  White   letters   on   blue   paper. 

5.  Black  letters  on  white  paper. 

6.  Yellow  letters  on  black  paper. 

7.  Wliitc    letters    on    red   paper. 

8.  White  letters  on  green  paper. 
•         g.  White  letters  on  black  paper. 

10.  Red   letters  on  yellow   paper. 
—From    the   Edison  Sales   Builder. 

What  the  War  Did 

The  debts  of  the  world  now  reach  a 
total  of  $^65,000,000,000.  compared  \vilh 
^44,000,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Interest  charges  are  $9,000,000,000 
a  year  as  against  $1,750,000,000  before 
the  war,  and  the  average  per  capita  debt 
IS  $150  as  a.gainst  $27  in  1913. 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 


AEKIAL  AGE  WEEKLY,       New  York 

ihe  National  IVchnical,  Engineering, 
anil  Trade  Authonly  of  the  aeronautic 
industry.  The  foremost  aeronautical 
magazine  in  America  in  poinl  of  qual- 
ity, circulation,  and  authoritative  edi- 
torial   contents. 

THE   AMERICAN    ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
Aorihwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week    since    1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,      New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,    Inc. 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 

New   York 

stab- 


Comparative  Payments  for  "Luxuries" 

.\s  figured  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Atnerican  expenditures  for  so- 
called  luxuries,  during  the  past  year, 
were    approximately   as    follows : 

Chewing   gum    $50,000,000 

Candy i  ,000,000,000 

Cigarettes    800,000,000 

Soft     drinks,     including     ice 

cream   and   soda 350,000,000 

Perfumery    and    cosmetics..      750,000,000 

Cigars     5 10,000,000 

Tobacco   and   snuff    800,000,000 

Furs    300,000,000 

Carpets  and   luxurious  cloth- 
ing         1,500,000,000 

Automobiles   and   parts    2,000.000,000 

Toilet    soaps    400,000,000 

Pianos,    organs    and    phono- 
graphs           250,000,000 


professional  monthly 
)i.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
;eeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ness    Papers,    Inc. 


Thanks!     Mr.    Sammis 

.VSSOCIATEU      .VnVERTlSING      Ct.UKS 

no  West  40th  St.. 
Xevv  York,  Sept.  15,  ig2o 
Editor: 

I  want  to  compliment  you  upon  your 
enterprise  in  running  an  Export  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  department  in  your 
excellent   paper. 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  American  manufacturers,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reflex  will  compensate  you 
adequately. 

With   best    wishes. 

Very   truly   yours, 
(Signed)    Walter   Satnmis, 
Editor,  Asoeiated  Advertising. 

In  view  of  the  very  marked  rise  of 
Asoeiated  AdTcrtisiuf!.,  during  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Sammis,  the  foregoing, 
is,  indeed,  a  compliment,  for  which  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  tender  our 
thanks   to   the   generous   giver. 


AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES, 

New   York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers engineers  and  other  industrial 
official's,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8519  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers.    Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY.      New   York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness   Papers,    Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE   RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  advisor  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circularion  10.000  copies  week- 
Iv.  First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

BUILDING  AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE   DRY  GOODS   ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of 
the  dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of 
each  year  arc  World  Wide  numbers 
with  over  three  thousand  added  for- 
eign circulation.  Type  page  SMtiz'/J. 
Published  Saturdays— forms  close  Wed- 
nesday preceding.  Member  of  the  As- 
sociated Business  Papers.  Inc.  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  231  West  39th 
Street.    New    York    City. 

EXPORT   AMER.   INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English.  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  Uieir 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  Nat. 
.\ssn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 


THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Semi-Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gasiconsuming 
appliances.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A. 
B,  P.  Eastern  office  56  W.  45th  St. 
New  York. 
Telephone    Vanderbilt    3695. 

HARDWARE  AGE,         New  York  City 

Iron  Age  Publishing  Company,  ;39  West 
,lQth  Street,  New  York  City;  established 
iSss:  published  weekly  on  Thursday; 
forms  close  ten  days  preceding;  type 
page,  7x10;  one  time  rate,  $145;  5-;  pages 
a  year  $q6;  subscription  price  $3.00; 
charter  member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
The  national  market  report  paper  of 
the  hardware  industry  and  for  65 
years  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware 
merchandising,  anticipating  the  changes, 
recording  the  achievements  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  successes  of  hardware  mer- 
chants from  the  Atlantic  area  to  the 
Pacilic  coast.  Read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion, as  a  business  service,  by  practically 
every  worth-while  hardware  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  North.  South,  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  their  traveling  salesmen,  re- 
tail clerks,  department  managers,  etc. 
Branch  offices:  Chicago,  Bo-ston.  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland.  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Francisco. 

THE  IRON   .\GE,  New  York 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per." established  1855;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  6U  x  11";  one-time  page 
rate.  $108;  52-pages  a  year,  $80:  sub- 
scription price.  $6;  charter  member, 
A.  B.  C.  and  -A..  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
steel  and  other  metal-working  industries. 
Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  readers  therein  are  the  ex- 
ecutives charged  with  the  problems  of 
management  involved  in  purchase,  pro- 
duction, costs  and  sales.  Branch  offices 
in  Chicago.  Pittsburgh.  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington  and   San   Francisco. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING,    New  York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub- 
scribers among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member  .Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

MERCHANTS'  TRADE   JOURNAL, 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16,000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

MOTOR    AGE,  Chicago 

The  Weekly  News  and  Service  maga- 
zine of  the  automotive  trade.  Editor- 
ially, it  specializes  on  the  maintenance 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  motor 
car.  truck  and  tractor  dealers  who 
make  up  over  50%  of  its  more  than 
of  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  and 
30.000  paid  subscribers.  Member  As- 
"nriated    Business    Papers,    Inc. 

MOTOR  WORLD.  New   York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers.  jobbers  and 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  business.  Net  paid  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  22.000  per  week. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers. 
Inc. 

THE    RETAIL   LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising  and  sales  service,  and  ia  « 
high  class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5.000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business     Papers.     Ine. 
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A  Good  Will  "Service  Station" 

How    the    Winchester    Repeating    Anns 

Company's  "Sportsman's  Headquarters" 

Makes    Business    by    Fulfilling    a    Need 

By  C.  S.  HUTT 


THERE  IS  probably  no  group 
of  potential  jnirchasers  that 
is  more  appreciative  of  the  right 
kind  of  service  than  the  sportsmen ; 
no  group  whose  purchasing  prefer- 
ences are  swayed  more  by  the  qual- 
ity of  service  than  this  one.  Seiz- 
ing upon  another  characteristic,  we 
may  say  that  there  is  no  group — 
unless  it  be  the  soldier's — that  is 
more  closely  bound  in  bonds  of 
camaradie  than  the  fraternity  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  As  a  final  pe- 
culiarity, note  that  there  is  no  group 
— unless  it  he  the  soldier's  again — 
that  spends  more  time  in  prepara- 
tion as  compared  to  the  practice 
of  its  craft  than  that  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  trout  streams  and  the 
game  trails. 

On    these    three    bases    has    been 


lester    Repeating   Arms    Co. 

erected,  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
at  Fifth  a\enue  and  Fortieth  street, 
.Sportsmen's  Fleadquarters,  the  met- 
ropolitan service  station,  club  and 
equipment  exhibition  established  by 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company. 

\\'hen  the  announcements  of 
Sportsmen's  Headquarters  went  out 
about  a  year  ago  there  was  much 
inquiry  among  sportsmen  as  to 
"what  kind  of  a  new  game"  this 
was.  A\'lien  the  fraternity  found 
out  that  h?!e  was,  in  fact,  a  central 
bureau  for  information  as  to  the 
best  field  for  sport  at  a  particular 
season,  the  best  way  to  reach  that 
field,  the  equipment  best  suited  for 
use  there,  accommodations,  Jne  spe- 
cial laws  affecting  fishing  or  hunting 
there    and    the    thousand    and     one 


Certified  Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT      BUREAU      OF      CIRCULATION 

CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL    farmer  and  breeder, 

Sioux  City,   Iowa 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  ami  breeders  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory  —  southeastern 
South  Dakota.  northwestern  Iowa. 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwest- 
ern Minnesota.  Circulation  go.ooo. 
Rate    50    cents    an    agate    line. 


SHOE  AND  LEATHER  REPORTER, 
Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  inBuential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  aj 
fourth  in  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919  the  REPORTER  carried  4,000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask 
for    A.    B.    C.    Report. 

THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

with  which  is  consolidated  THE 
SHOEMAN  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly: circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partments among  those  who  are  ititer- 
ested  in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  managemient.  Members 
of  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Business 
Press. 

TEXTILE   WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adrer- 
tisers  using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tract. Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  One  Time  Page  r.te. 
$100. 


MAGAZINES 


THE    MODERN    PRISCILLA, 

A  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework,  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  A  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  83%  arc 
mothers.  Over  90%  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence.     Rate    $4.00   per    line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL   STOCKMAN   & 
FARMER,  PittsburKh,   Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  $i.oo 
per  year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in 
the  advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses 
of    a    publication." 


THE  COURIER  NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation    this    year. 

THE  BRITISH   WHIG, 

Kingston,    Ontario 

Only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  city  of  25.000. 
April  average  6,424.  City  circulation 
3,950;  country.  2,474-  Carries  many 
exclusive  news  features.  14  to  22 
pages,  something  unique  in  newspaper 
annals,  daily.  Write  for  house  organ, 
"More    Pep." 
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other  details  that  one  usually  has 
to  write  to  a  thousand  and  one 
sources  to  compile  there  was  im- 
mediate rejoicing  from  the  Floridan 
swamps  to  the  Canadian  bush  and 
m.ore  especially  in  the  heart  of  the 
sportsmen  who  live  in  or  come  to 
the    metropolis   of   the   East. 

Sportsman  Headquarters  has  a 
single  purpose — the  rendering  of 
service  to  the  sportsman ;  but  a 
double  duty — that  of  bringing  the 
sportsman  in  touch  with  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  experts  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany can  give  him  and  that  of  bring- 
ing the  dealer  in  touch  with  sports- 
men interested  in  articles  in  that 
line.  It  is  based  squarely  on  a 
firm  beHef  in  the  value  of  the  good 
will  created  by  friendly  services  but 
it  is  directed  with  a  frank  belief  in 
the  powerful  advertising  value  of 
the  association  of  such  real  service 
with "  the  name  of  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company. 

CONTACT   BETWEEN    DEALER    AND 
SPORTSMAN 

This  association  is  kept  in  the 
\isiting  sportsman's  mind  by  the 
complete  displays  of  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, fishing  tackle  and  other  sport- 
ing equipment  which  is  a  feature 
of  the  headquarters.  No  orders 
are  taken  at  Sportsmen's  Headquar- 
ters, but  arrangements  are  made  to 
place  dealers  and  interested  sports- 
men in  contact  with  each  other. 
Cards  are  provided  for  sportsmen 
who  become  interested  in  some  par- 
ticular article  by  which  they  can 
recall  the  e.xact  article  at  any  time 
thev  may  desire  to  consider  it  fur- 
ther, and  dealers  in  the  home  dis- 
tricts are  kept  in  touch  with  sports- 
men showing  such  interest  in  any 
of  the  goods  displayed. 

Sportsman's  Headquarters  has 
been  made  as  distinctly  appealing 
to  dealers  as  to  sportsmen  them- 
selves. It  is  a  place  where  they 
can  secure  valuable  information  and 
a  place  where  they  can  learn  about 
features  of  the  \\'inchester  lines. 
Naturally,  it  has  been  employed  to 
kindle  and  sustain  dealers'  interest 
in    Winchester   products. 

Advertised  widely  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  by  direct 
mail  invitations  to  sportsmen  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  service  and  by 
word  of  mouth  as  the  brethren  of 
the  craft  began  to  find  out  what 
"the  game"  was  and  to  pass  the 
good  word  on,  it  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  building  good-will 
for  the  name  of  Winchester. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The  National  WeGKj/  of  Modern  Merchandising?- Established  1891 


Features  in  this  Number 

September  25,  1920 


Selling  When  the  Selling  Isn't  So  Good.  ..  .Ralpli  Bevin  Smith       3 

Upon  the  marketing  policy  at  this  psychological  moment  depends 

future  stability. 
A  Pattern  Difficult  Technical   Advertisements, 

George  Hofstcttcr,  Jr.       5 

A  successful  writer  of  technical  copy  analyzes  his  methods. 
Strengthening  the  Props  Under  the  Advertising, 

C.  Foster  Brozvniiig       6 

Some  suggestions  on  merchandising  good  will  to  hold  customers 

in  the  fold. 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association   Convenes 7 

"Service,"  keynote  of  big'  meeting  at  Cleveland. 
The  Development  of  Commercial  Art 8 

The  third  of  a  series  of  helpful  articles  on  the  selling  value  of 

illustrations. 
Chicago — Wonder   City  of  Advertising C.   H.   Stoddart     15 

The  industry  has  quintipled  in  investment  value  in  fifteen  years — 

now  stands  at  $75,000,000. 
Chicago  As  a  Printing  Center C.  J.   Nut  tall     18 

Facts  and  figures   showing  how   industry  has   expanded   to   meet 

demands  of  advertisers. 
Chicago,  the  Hub  of  Transportation /.  M.  Cleary     27 

How  experts'  plans  make  most  of  its  unrivalled  shipping  facilities. 
Chicago's  Many  Publications 28 

A  wide  selection  is  offered  the  merchandiser  seeking  advertising 

mediums. 
A.  B.  C.  Meets  In  Canadian  City 30 

New  ruling  on  gift  subscriptions  and  other  matters  discussed  at 

Toronto. 
Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturers  Plan  Convention 38 

Association  Advertising  is  on  program  of  discussion. 
Selling  to  the  Japanese  Millions Frederic  De  Garis    40 

Methods  and  mediums  by  which  American  advertisers  may  ap- 
proach a  rich  and-  receptive  market. 


Calendar  of  Coming   Events 


Sept.  20-30 — Annual  Convention  Bakery 
and  Confectionary  International  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  27-30  —  Annual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Advertising 
Spe<-ialty  Manufacturers,  Hotel  Sher- 
man,  Chicago, 

September  28 — Annual  Meeting,  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Deal- 
ers, New  York. 

October  1-2 — Meeting,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sweather  and  Knitted  Textile 
Manufacturers,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

October  1-2 — Annual  Meeting,  the  Greet- 
ing Card  Association,  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 

October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  11-13 — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 


October  ii-i4^Annual  Convention,  Ni- 
tional  Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-15— Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  15 — Annual  convention,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  18-22  —  .Annual  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  25-29 — kAnnual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists  Associa- 
tion,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Blackmail  Company  Takes  Larger 
Quarters 

The  Blackman  Company,  New  York, 
after  September  27,  will  be  located  at 
116-122  West  42  St.,  occupying  enlarged 
quarters  in  a  newly  completed  building. 
Former  offices  of  the  company  were  at 
95    Madison   Avenue. 


Famous   Players  Income   Increases 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  for 
the  first  half  of  1920  had  a  gross  in- 
come of  $15,390,714,  an  increase  of  $2,- 
316,777  over  the  corresponding  period  in 
1919. 


Another  New  Paper  Mill 

The  Northern  Fiber  Co.  will  erect  a 
large  paper  pulp  mill  at  Ontonagon,  Mich., 
and  will  turn  out  50  tons  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $500,000^ 

Club   Handles   Charity   Advertising 

The  Detroit  Adcratt  Club  has  under- 
taken the  work  of  conducting  the  fall 
campaign  lor  the  Detroit  Community 
Fund  drive,  which  will  take  care  of  all 
the  city's  charities  for  the  next  year. 


New  Daily  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  Sun,  a  morning  edition  of  the 
Border  Cities  Star,  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  has 
been  started.  The  Star  was  purchased  by 
its  present  owner,  W.  F.  Herman,  two 
years  ago,  and  has  shown  rapid  growth. 


Announcement 


All  of  the  stock  and 
other  securities  in 
Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  former- 
ly owned  by  Wm.  B. 
Curtis  have  been 
purchased  by  J.  M. 
Hopkins. 

Advertising  8C  Selling  Co.,  inc. 


September  20,  1920 


IN  an  intimate,  personal  sort  of  way, 
Harding  and  Cox  tell  you  exactly 
how  they  felt,  exactly  what  they  said, 
and  exactly  what  they  did  —when  told 
of  their  respective  nominations.  It  is  a 
doubleheaded  story  of  far-reaching 
political  and  business  significance.  Read 
it.  It  is  an  exclusive  feature  in  the 
October  2nd  issue  of 


LESLIE'S 

Half  a  Million  Guaranteed 

THE        FIRST       500,000 


Do  We  Remember  By  Color? 

An  Adveitisins  Man — Formerly  An  Army  Officer 
— Says  His  Most  Vivid  Experiences  Are  Remem- 
bered  Only   by   Their  Associations   With    Color 


Dear  Mr.   Koblkr  : 

In  your  recent  trade  journal  ad- 
vertising I  have  missed  some  of 
your  first  pages  in  black  and  white 
onl_\-  to  have  m_\-  attention  arrested 
by  their  counterparts  in  color. 

These  graphic  advertisements  of 
yours  have  slowly  ciystallized  some 
vague  speculatior^s  of  mine. 

During  two  years  in  the  army 
what  wore  me  out  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  realize  now,  was  the 
lack  of  color — the  imagination  kill- 
ing monotony  of  an  everlasting 
round  of  drab  uniform,  sere  parade 
grounds,  unpainted  buildings  and 
pasty  mud. 

I  came  to  crave  for  bright  spots 
of  color.  I  think  a  reaction  from 
this  drabness  is  the  reason  why 
fashions  in  women's  clothing  and 
every  other  possible  object  burst 
into  an  orgy  of  riotous  colors  right 
after  the  war.  I  believe  that  the 
psychological  effect  of  color  was  the 
subconscious  motif  behind  the  wear- 
ing of  the  brilliantly  colored  uni- 
forms of  earlier  days.  Their  bright- 
ness made  war  more  endurable. 

Another  remarkable. fact  I  noticed 
is  how  persistently  color  associatioiis 
cling  in  the  memory. 

Strange  as  it  ma}'  seem  almost  all 
of  the  experiences  of  my  army  life 
have  blended  into  an  indefinite  per- 
spective. What  few  I  remember 
vividly  stand  out  only  by  their  as- 
sociation with  color. 

The  bright  red  poppies  in  the 
trampled  yellow  grain  fields,  the 
tremendous  leaping  colored  lights  on 
the  sky  during  an  artillery  bombard- 
ment at  night,  the  exquisiteness  of 
the  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Bourges,  the  limi>iil 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  reflecting; 
in  azure  the  red  cliflfs  at  Nice  ami 
Monte  Carlo,  the  whirHng  red  and 
orange  costume  of  a  Spanish  dancer 
in  a  tiny  cafe  in  Bordeaux — those 
are  the  things  I   remember. 

In  one  of  your  advertisements  you 
stated  that  the  mind  thinks  fastest 
in  color.  Probably  you  are  right.  I 
am  certain,  in  my  own  mind  at  least 
that  it  remembers  longest  in  color — 
that  a  flash  of  color  recalls  vivid 
memories  that  othenmse  ivould  bs 
Inst. 

Cordially  yours 

(Name  on  request.) 
^       ^       =k       ^       H< 

But — whether  we  think  fastest  in 


color,  or  remember  longest  in  color 
is  not  the  point. 

Great  color  pages  in  the  .Itnerican 
Weekly  have  paid  such  pheiiominal 
returns  to  advertisers.  Thai  is  the 
important  consideration. 

The  American  Weekly's  circula- 
tion in  two  and  a  half  million  pro- 
gressive American  homes  is  another 


c(.>ntrilniting  factor  to  this  important 
consideration.  The  location  of  this 
tremendous  circulation  in  the  seven 
great  trading  centers  of  the  United 
States  is  still  another.  The  fact 
that  the  American  Weekly  is  a 
splendid  feature  of  seven  great 
newspapers  also  contributes  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  amazingly 
popular  publication. 

But  beyond  doubt,  COLOR  plays 
an  important  part  in  achieving  the 
extraordinary  success  of  advertising 
campaigns  presented  in  the  Amer- 
ican Weekly. 


Advertising 


Kansa*  City 


OCTOBER    2,    1920 


THE  NET    PAID 
CIRCULATION    OF 


XH  lE^^&lSiBJWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE    NEWSPAPER 


NOW    EXCEEDS 


300,000 


98%  of  It  in  New  York  and  Suburbs 


p^; 


.<V^ 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of   Circulations 


THE  onl}-  work  that  instantly  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 

Aims  to  list  all  manufactiiieis  irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription  patronage 


THE  BUYERS   MASTER  KEY 
TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Published  once  a  year.  Used  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  import- 
ant  concerns    in   all    lines   thousands   of 

times  each  day  by  Purchasing  Agents,  Foremen,  Superintendents  and  others  having  to 

do  with  ordering  or  specifying. 

Circulation  80%  Domestic — 20%  Foreign.     Its  Circulation  is  99%  paid 

IT  is  used  by  them  for  locating  sources  of  supply  as  instinctively  as  the  clock  is 
consulted  for  the  time  of  day.  Descriptive  and  other  advertising  matter  there- 
in automatically  comes  to  the  attention  of  buyers  at  the  important  moment  when 
they  are  interested. 

Costs  for  one  issue — Lasts  a  year  or  more 

Numerous  tests  with  "Keyed"  addresses,  etc., 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
APPROPRIATE  advertising  matter  in  one 
issue  of  Thomas*  Register  averages  throughout 
the  year  as  great  and  as  continuous  returns  as 
the  same  space  run  every  issue  for  a  year  in 
weekly  or  monthly  publications. 

5980  Advertisements — 2315  Advertisers 


THOMAS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


CHICAGO— 20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


129   LAFAYETTE    STREET,   NEW   YORK  CITY 

BOSTON— AUston  Square         SA.>J  FRANCISCO— 433  California  St.        TORONTO— 91  Constance  St. 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES:  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam.  Kristiania,  Madrid.  Genoa.  Calcutta,  Sydney.  Soerabaia,  Singa- 
pore, Manila,  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Honolulu,  Saigon.  Shanghai.  Kobe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  San 
Juan,    Me-xico    City. 


OCTORKR  2,  11)20 


INADEQUATE 

You  can't  cover  the  farm  market  without  using  farm 
papers,  any  more  than  you  can  cover  a  six-foot  man 
with  a  three-foot  blanket. 

Farmers  are  great  people  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. That  business  is  farming,  and  they  give  their 
first  attention  to  farm  papers. 

Successful  Farming  is  built  to  give  one  hundred  per- 
cent service  to  farm  families  who  live  on  farms  in  the 
great  food  producing  heart  of  the  country  and  who 
depend   on  the  farm  for  their  living. 

Your  message  through  Successful  Farming  will  be 
welcome  where  Successful  Farming  is  welcome. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 
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nth   v,.ir       \„     ,-       U..u><l    weekly       liiUre.l    a<   ^ee.M.d  da-s    maiter      October   7.    1918,  at   the  Post  Office  at   New  York,   N.   Y.,   under  act 
of  March    3"'  .870.     Price,    150.   the  copy;   $3    the  year.      Advertising  &  Selling  Co.,   Inc.,  471    Fourth  ATSnue,  New  York  City 
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Anniversaiy  and 
Seventh  Convention 

of  the 

ABC 

(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIIVCULATIONS) 

loill  be  held  at  the 

HQt«i  La  Sane 

Clilcago 

October  I#&l5 

NINETEEN  -TWENTY 

Departmental  meetings  will  open  at  _'  P.  M.  Thursday  afternoon,  October  14th.  The  bus- 
iness session  begins  promptly  at  10  o'clock  Friday  morning,  Octoljer  15th.  Election  of  of- 
ficers  Friday  afternoon  at   2   o'clock. 

A  Reception  and  Banquet  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  the  A.  A.  A,  A.  will  be 
given  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Friday  night  at  7  P.  M.,  and  will  be  the 
occasion  for  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  national  movement  for  the  permanent  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine. 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.   STATE  STREET 
Chicago,  111. 


th 


Orf^ 


iT7     T7 


^L^il^Oi^. 


The  National  WeeKly  of  Modern  Merchandising -Established 


J.  M.  Hopkins,   President; 

H.  B.  Williams.  Vice  President; 


ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  CO.,  I 

471    Fourth    .-Vvenue.    New    Vork.    N. 

Tck-lihniic.    ll.idisoii    Square    I7f>5' 


.  Duhamel,  Managing  Editor; 
Ralph  B.  Smith.  Associate  Editor; 
George  Rooievelt,  News  Edit»r. 


30th  Year 


OCTOBER  2,   1920 
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Building  a  Successful  Business  Upon  a 
"Different"  Advertising  Idea 

The  Policies  and  Experiences  of  the  Lib- 
erty Motor  Car  Company  Justify  High 
Regard  for  the  Value  of  "Paid"  Publicity 

By  PERCY  OWEN 


ADVERTISING  is  a  necessity  to 
e\ery  business  concern.  I'"iirth- 
erniore,  it  is  .-ilmost  unavoii'able. 
I'ersonally,  I  would  as  soon  shut 
tlown  the  gates  of  my  factory  as  to 
stoi)  advertising.  The  fact  that  we 
advertise  regularly  in  the  Saturday 
Ezrning  PosI,  that  we  have  adver- 
tised in  many  of  the  leading  national 
and  trade  publications,  and  tliat  our 
advertising  has  been  constantly 
growing  more  extensive — all  this 
should  serve  as  a  concrete  example 
of  our  faith  in  advertising. 

Before  going  further,  a  word 
should  be  given  in  explanation  of 
the  advertising  referred  to.  The 
])roduct  advertised  by  the  Liberty 
Motor  Car  Co.  is  the  Liberty  Six, 
a  car  which  started  out  nearly  five 
\ears  ago  as  a  pioneer  with  the 
stream  line  design,  which  is  now  in 
use  with  nearly  all  makes  of  aatos. 

Turning  to  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vertising the  features  of  our  prod- 
uct, let  us  illustrate.  A  cobbler,  by 
iloing  good  work  as  an  individual, 
may  build  up  sufficient  trade  locall}' 
by  v.ord-of-iiKJUth  advertising.  Even 
small  organizations  to-day  some- 
limes  depend  upon  that  method,  but 
they  are  (decreasing.  The  world  has 
undergone  a  great  social  and  indus- 
trial revolution  in  the  last  few  de- 
cades, and  business  now  is  done 
through  thousands  of  workers  band- 
ed together  under  executive  manage- 
ment. The  old  method  of  v.ord-of- 
mouth  advertising  is  far  from  suffi- 
cient to  keep  this  great  type  of 
business  supplied  with  orders.  To- 
day, both  the  product  and  the  sell- 
ing and  adxertising  must  be  good 
for  sure  success.     The  local  market 


I.ibrrty     M..tor    Ca 


He  Knows  Its  Value 

/T  IS  nut  ofliii  that  -a;-  ciiouiilcr  a 
/•resident  of  ci  iiuinufactunny  cun- 
ccni  who  is  more  Ihoroitglily  "sold" 
oil  llic  value  of  intelligent  advertising 
thou  I'crcy  Oivcii.  frcsidctil  of  the  Lilj- 
erly  Motor  Car  Co..  and  the  zvriter  of 
this  article. 

Mr.  O'c^'en  here  e.rfresses  his  faith  in 
adverlising  and  tells  something  of  his 
Loml'aiiy's  cdnij^aigns  and  the  results  they 
tiaie    a'())(. 

//  IX  the  iiurrusiiiii  faith  of  n'lse 
I'lainifaeliircrs  llial  has  raised  adi'rrlisiiitj 
out  of  the  giu-ss7eork  li.il  of  inisiiiess- 
orlliiiii  methods  to  a  highlv  scieiitifie 
}  roe  ess. 

run    EDI  TOR 


is  not  sufficient.  The  manufacturer 
needs  the  W(jrld  market.  He  must 
reach  this  market,  not  by  the '  slow 
metlioil  of  word  of  mouth  adver- 
tising, but  through  the  medium  of 
numerous  papers,  magazines  and 
other  channels  which  are  well  dis- 
tributed. 

I  can  testify  to  a  tremendous 
amount  of  success  in  the  case  of 
the  advertising  of  the  Liberty  Motor 
Car  Companx',  over  a  period  of 
iiearl\  fi\e  \ears.  The  success  of 
this  ])aid  publicity  'can  be  traced 
to  certain  differences  in  the  way 
it  was  used. 

Much  advertising  does  not  take 
the  readers  into  the  manufacturer's 
confidence.  For  example,  when  the 
Liberty  Six  was  put  onto  the  ninrk- 
el  a  few  \'ears  ago.  the  majurity  of 
the     automobile    advertisements     re- 

Tahle  of  Contents  of  this 
issue  on  page  40 


Detroit    Mich. 

\elleil  in  fanciful  art  of  automobiles 
>h(joting  up  a  hill.  Or  perhaps  the 
auto  was  shown  rushing  alongside  a 
railroad  train,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute.  The  advertisers  them- 
selves were  still  marveling  at  the 
wonderful  fact  that  an  automobile 
could,  actuall}'  run  on  its  own  power. 

Right  there,  I  believe,  many  ad- 
\ertisers  made  a  mistake.  By  191 5, 
if  not  long  before,  automobiles  had 
ceased  to  be  a  curiosity.  Everyone 
knew  that  "autos"  could  actuall_\- 
mn\e  and  rip  off  the  mileage  in  very 
fast  time.  Therefore,  the  racing 
pictures  in  the  passenger  car  ad- 
vertisements had  lost  novelty.  They 
did  not  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
prospective    car    buyer. 

According,  the  Liberty  started  out 
by  advertising  a  car  that  was  diff- 
erent. "Oh,  you  can't  sell  such  a 
dift'erent  sort  of  a  machine,"  I  was 
told,  .^nd  when  the  different  type 
of  advertising  came  out,  some 
friends  protested  even  more.  But 
our  analysis  of  the  reading  public 
]iro\ed  correct.  Orders  fairly  flood- 
ed in,  due  to  differences,  skillfully 
made  use  of  by  a  strong  sales  or- 
ganization. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  early 
advertisements,  run  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Life,  the  Literary 
Ditjest,  and  other  publications, 
showed  the  instrument  board  and 
controls  of  the  Liberty,  and  a  man's 
liand  operating  a  lever.  The  pic- 
ture showed  him  handling  the  con- 
trol with  one  finger.  The  legend 
beneath  the  drawing  explained  con- 
cisely and  clearly.  It  appealed  to 
the  reader's  interest  and  intelligence. 
It  shot  a  big  bullet  instead  of  bird- 


Pace 


Advertising  &  Sel'ing 


shot.  One  of  the  biggest  adver- 
tisers in  the  countr\-  remarked  that 
the  advertisement  was  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen. 

There  were  many  pieces  oi  copj- 
of  this  cliaracter,  showing  specitical- 
ly  tlie  strongest  selhng  points  of  the 
car.  But  the  advertising  does  not 
often  try  to  sell  cars  directly — it 
moulds  public  opinion.  Good  will 
advertising  appeared  for  Liberty  on 
numerous  occasions,  notably  nn  edi 
torial  advertisement,  "Goodness," 
written  b\-  Theodore  F.  MacManus. 
This  editorial  can  be  found  framed 
in  offices  and  factories  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Another  difference  in  Liberty  ad- 
vertising has  been  its  news  value. 
.Several  years  ago,  while  talking 
with  that  great  publisher,  Ralph 
Harmon  Booth,  I  criticized  a  cer- 
tain daily  newspaper  because  it  aji- 
peared  to  be  crowded  with  adver- 
tisements. He  remarked  that  al- 
though he  believed  a  newspaper 
should  keep  up  the  editorial  service, 
it  could  also  perform  a  great  news 
service  through  its  advertisements. 
He  pointed  out  that  thousands  of 
housewives  read  a  paper  every  day 
to  get  the  news  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices,  as  presented  in  the  ad- 
vertising; thousands  of  men  read 
the  classified  sections  for  business 
opportunities;  thousands  of  prospec- 
tive buyers  of  all  kinds  prefer  to 
study  the  advertisements  instead  of 
placing  themselves  at  the  tentler 
mercies  of  salesmen.  To  many 
readers,  the  advertisements  form  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  news  interest 
of    tlie    paper    or   magazine.      Many 


read  advertisements  because  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Just  as  thay  do  the 
editorial  columns.  Thus  the  point 
that  an  advertisement  should  carr\ 
a  real  message  of  news  value  to  all 
these  people  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion. 

Accordingly,  nearly  every  Liberty 
Six  advertisement  has  been  guaged 
l)y  its  news  value." 

There  is  an  interesting  story  on 
how  the  famous  Liberty  .'-'ogan 
started.  The  agency  men  asked  us 
for  the  most  striking  feature  abiait 
the  car,  and  we  remarked  spontan- 
eously, "There  is  a  Difference  in  the 
W  ay  It  Rides  and  Drive;."  This 
sentence  was  immediately  seized 
upon  and  thr()ugh  all  Liberty  adver- 
tising the  diiTerence  has  beer> 
stressed. 

This  constant  pounding  away  of 
a  slogan  is  something  like  the  story 
of  how  a  continuous  dropping  of 
water  wore  away  a  mountain.  Re- 
sistance can  be  battered  down  i)y 
a  good  slogan,  often  repeated,  in 
mediums  which  cari"y  prestige  .ir.  I 
power  and  in  connection  with  guod 
art  and  copy.  By  the  same  token, 
good  will  can  be  built  up  and  pub- 
lic   opinion    moulded. 

VVINNI.NC,     PUBLIC    FAVOR 

Practically  all  forms  of  advertis- 
ing have  been  made  use  of  by  the 
Liberty  company.  National  maga- 
zines, trade  papers  for  dealers  and 
distributors  and  newspapers  have 
supplied  the  main  media.  Some  ad- 
vertisements have  been  run  in  the 
agricultural  press  and  in  foreign 
I)ublications.  Great  stress  is  laid 
ii]ion    the     importance     of     satisfied 


customers,  in  order  to  boost  the 
r.umber  of  "repeaters,"  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  verbal,  friend- 
to- friend  advertising.  In  this  con- 
nection. Liberty  service  stations  are 
played  up,  to  capitalize  the  element 
of  satisfied  customers  and  the  good 
will  the\-  spread  broadcast.  Direct 
mail  methods  both  for  dealers  and 
consumers  are  ver>'  often  employed. 

J.  V-..  Fields,  who  for  three  years, 
lias  been  director  of  sales  for  Lib- 
crt\'  and  who  has  just  been  pro- 
moted lo  have  supervision  over  all 
departments,  maintains  with  me,  a 
\ery  close  contact  with  the  adver- 
tising work  of  the  company.  Con- 
ferences are  held  when  advisable  to 
decide  even  uix)n  a  phrase  or  a 
\\(inl.  The  advertising  is  always 
made  to  reflect  exactly  the  com- 
])an\'s  selling  policy  and  the  Liberty 
salesmen  take  full  advantage  of  the 
national  advertising  as  a  background 
for  their  verbal  selling  arguments. 

Our  advertising  and  selling  should 
cons])ire  to  put  the  right  thoughts 
inio  the  minds  of  prospective  buy- 
ers, by  expressing  these  same 
thoughts  through  our  advertising 
copy,  .sales  manager,  roadmen,  dis- 
tributors, dealers,  salesmen,  service- 
men and  everyone  else  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Liberty  advertising  is  not  always 
displayed  in  the  same  style  of  type, 
the  same  borders,  the  same  illus- 
trations or  the  same  mediums.  In 
fact,  a  very  large  variety  of  style 
a.nd  subject  matter  is  applied.  But 
it  will  all  be  identical  in  purpose 
and  in  the  imi)ression  it  creates — 
(  Cnntiinicd  on  puijc  24) 


I'F.Rcv  Owen,  Phesipent,  Liberty  Motor  Car  Company 
One  finds  in  Mr.  Owrn  a  .decidedly  different  sort  of  person,  jiut  as  his  "different"  advertisiwj  for  a  "different"  car 
has  indicated.  He  is  barely  forty,  a  bundle  of  vitality  and  a  storehouse  of  resourcefulness.  He  believes  in  vacationing,  for 
others.  "Automobile  Roic''  New  York,  remembers  him  for  having  opened  the  first  motor  car  salesroom  in  Broadway  and 
for  the  whirlwind  selling  that  followed  this  "different"  move.  He  has  been  in  various  highly  important  major  automobile 
enterprises.  He  admits  going  to  work  at  the  tender  (?)  age  of  Izvelvc  and  working  his  way  through  a  good  education.  Tlie 
splendid  morale  in  his  factories  is  due  in  so)ne  measure  to  an  interest  in  all  cniplnyed  by  liiiii.  and  his  mvii  early  e.vperi- 
ences  in  delivering  the  goods  are  everting  the  right  influence   iipuii  Ins  nitire  urgaiii.zatinii. 
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Campaigning    to    Build    Real    Partnership    Between 
the    House    and    the    Dealer 


How  the  Inj;ersoU  "Partnership  Series,"  Help- 
ing the  Retailer  to  Sell  More  Goods  in  All 
Lines,  Are  Winning  Good  Will  and  More  Sales 


IT  IS  impossible  for  advertising 
to  be  selfish  if  it  is  good,  ad- 
vertising. Advertising  that  increases 
sales  and  brings  increased  profits  to 
the  manufacturer  must  inevitably 
liring  profits  to  every  intermediate 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lower  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
That's  axiomatic. 

But  the  manufacturer's  advertis- 
ing, to  get  the  strongest  retin-ns  all 
down  the  line,  shouldn't  even  scan . 
selfish. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  is  result- 
ing today  in  many  so-called  "partner- 
ship" policies  of  merchandising, 
founded  on  a  correllary  oi  our  axiom 
— that  the  manufacturer  helps  him- 
self most  by  helping  the  dealer  most. 

THE    "P.XRTXERSHIP"    CAMPAIGN 

I  could  cite  a  mmiber  of  examples 
of  such  enlightened  merchandising, 
but  it  will  simplify  the  explanation 
to  go  straight  to  a  single  example  in 
which  the  "partnership"  idea  has 
])een  raised  to  about  the  highest 
power  so  far  reached  by  national  ad- 
vertisers. 

This  is  the  "partnership"  series  of 
campaigns  now  being  carried  on  bv 
the  firm  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  & 
Bro.,  makers  of  "the  watch  that 
made  the  dollar  famous" — before  the 
dollar  made  itself  infamous  by  fall- 
ing down  on  the  job  of  buying  a 
"dollar's  worth"  of  product  or  ser- 
vice. 

The  Ingersoll  Company  was  able 
to  liuild  on  a  strong  foundation  of 
good  will.  For  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  company  to  fill  consumer  orders 
sent  direct  to  the  head  office,  profits 
on  all  such  orders  were  passed  on 
to  the  dealer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  consumer  giving  the  order.  This 
policy  implanted  the  partnership  idea 
in  the  dealer's  mind,  and  implanted 
in  his  heart  a  warm  feeling  for  Rob- 
ert H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

Then  the  company  changed  its 
policy,  cut  out  direct  sales,  and  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  the  task  of 
educating  the  dealer  to  handle  all 
consumer  selling  as   a   full  partner, 


By  JAMES  P.  DUFFY 

Dept.  of  Sales  Promotion,   Robert   11.   Ingersoll  &   Br: 

aided  by  the  Ingersoll  advertising — 
which  was  the  manufacturer-part- 
ner's contrilnnion  to  the  job. 

"time  telling  through  the  ages" 

This  educative  process  compre- 
hended steps  to  make  the  dealer  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Ingersoll  pro- 
ducts, for  we  realized  that  a  mer- 
chant intelligently  familiar  with  our 
products  was  worth  much  more  to 
us  than  one  who  does  not  know  a 
thing  about  watches  except  that  thev 
are  used  for  telling  time.  In  order 
to  help  our  dealers  and  their  sales- 
men to  acquire  a  background  of 
knowledge  about  the  history  of  time 
and  the  history  of  the  timepiece, 
therefore,  we  published  a  book  called 
"Time  Telling  Through  the  Ages." 
This  book,  no  ordinary  "dealer 
help,"  but  a  full-sized,  board-cov- 
ered, cloth-l)acked  volume  of  294 
pages,  splendidly  printed  and  illu- 
strated, published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  has  been  widely  distrib- 
uted among  dealers  and  passed  on 
to  the  general  public  through  the  li- 
braries, the  magazines  and  the  news- 
papers. There  have  been  few  works 
on  the  history  of  time-telling  and 
fewer  relating  the  story  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  story  of  the  timepiece, 
so  the  contents  of  this  volume  have 
been  given  wide  publicity. 

Our  dealer  friends,  appreciating 
the  service  thus  rendered,  not  only 
by  our  placing  this  educative  ma- 
terial at  their  disposal,  but  by  the 
creation  of  a  wide  interest  in  our 
timepieces,  and  in  timepieces  in  gen- 
eral, were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  display  and  publicity  opportuni- 
ties the  book  and  its  imusuallv  excel- 
lent illustrations  offered.  Congra- 
tulations upon  the  volume  and  upon 
the  spirit  which  prompted  it  poured 
in  from  all  sides. 

Then,  carrying  the  partnership 
idea  further,  we  began  a  sales  cam- 
paign to  help  the  dealer  to  sell  more 
goods  —  not  only  more  Ingersoll 
watches,  but  more  goods  in  every 
line.  The  agency  enlisted  to  etfect 
this  end  was  the  dealer's  window — 
the  splendid  sales  opportunities  of 
which  are  seldom  taken  full  advan- 
tage of. 


The  consumer's  attention  was 
turned  to  the  window,  and  thus  to 
the  store,  by  means  of  a  guessing 
contest  which  we  engineered.  The 
idea,  adapted  somewhat  from  that 
used  by  the  United  Cigar  Companv, 
was  carried  out  by  making  a  windovif 
display  of  our  watches  and  otfering 
one  of  the  watches  as  a  prize  to  the 
person  guessing  nearest  the  exact 
number  of  watches  in  the  window, 
some  of  which  were  shown  in  boxes 
and  some  individually  scattered 
about  the  floor.  This  contest  was 
successful  from  the  start.  It  was  re- 
stricted to  one  dealer  in  each  town, 
and  in  each  case  a  mutual  agreement 
was  signed  wherebj-  we  promised  to 
supply  all  the  material  and  give  the 
prize,  and  the  dealer,  in  turn,  prom- 
ised to  run  the  contest  on  a  certain 
date.  Results  showed  that  the 
dealer's  sales  on  all  products  in- 
creased during  the  contest  period, 
and  our  product  was  kept  before  the 
public  eye — to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  partners  to  the  plan. 

helping  dealers  to  sell  more 
goods 

Our  second  campaign  in  the  series 
was  directed  toward  the  children. 
The  campaign  was  planned  for  the 
season  which  has  come  to  be  known 
to  us  as  the  "back-to-school"  sea- 
son. It  is  at  this  time  that  punctu- 
ality is  preached,  and  one  of  the 
important  habits  of  life  is  formed  in 
the  training  of  the  child  to  get  to 
school  on  time.  We  hooked  up  our 
campaign  to  this  fact. 

The  backbone  of  the  campaign  was 
the  advertising  of  the  manufacturer- 
partner  in  the  general  and  children's 
magazines,  consisting  of  full  pages, 
the  central  figure  of  which  was  a 
typical,  live  American  boy,  holding  a 
Radiolite  watch.  The  dealer-part- 
ner's contribution  was  the  displaying 
of  a  window  piece  in  colors  showing 
the  same  figure. 

getting  the  trade  of  youth 
In  this  campaign,  as  in  all  of  our 
partnership  series,  we  tried  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  sell  In- 
gersoll watches.  We  impressed  upon 
the  dealer  the  value  of  the  children's 
business.     We  have  found  from  ex- 
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periencc  that  the  store  that  caters  to 
the  boy  and  girl  usually  gets  the 
trade  of  the  hoy  and  girl  when  they 
grow  up  to  be  men  and  woinen.  Our 
"plus  effort,"  above  selling  Ingersoll 
watches,  was  the  attraction  of  boys 
and  girls  to  our  dealer-partner's 
store  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  their  trade  and  so  establish 
in  ther\i  the  habit  of  coming  to  him 
for  every  line  of  his  wares. 

This  partnership  policy  has  been 
heavily  and  consistently  backed  up 
by  our  national  advertising.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  adver- 
tisements headed  "The  Ingersoll 
Time."  This  is  a  page  made  up  in 
typical  newspaper  style.  W'e  have 
gone  several  steps  further  than  most 
national  advertisers  who  have  used 
the  newspaper  idea  in  their  adver- 
tising. Xot  only  have  we  a  news- 
paper heading,  but  the  advertisement 
is  written  in  real  newspaper  style. 
We  try  to  give  the  reader  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  he  gets  in  his  news- 
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paper.  For  example,  a  recent  "In- 
gersoll Time"  advertisement  con- 
tained an  article  on  the  Boy  Cam- 
paign, based  on  the  idea  that  every 
boy  has  an  Ingersoll  coining  to  hini, 
a  poem  about  the  Boy  Scout  and  his 
watch  by  John  Martin,  a  cartoon  by 
Rube  Goldberg,  an  article  on  the 
value  of  radium,  another  on  some  of 
the  ways  boys  have  made  money  to 
buy  watches,  and  an  editorial  on  the 
economy  of  buying  an  Ingersoll. 

These  advertisements  have  a 
broad  appeal  and  have  attracted  the 
widest  variety  of  readers.  They 
have  made  business  for  the  dealer 
and  they  have  helped  considerably 
to  cement  our  partnership  with  our 
retailers. 

Our  advertising,  in  the  publications 
and  in  the  dealer's  window,  has  not 
only  been  unselfish ;  it  has  appealed 
to  the  dealer  as  unselfish.  It  has 
convinced  him  that,  in  working  for 
our  own  interests,  we  are  also  work- 
ing for  his.  \\'e  have  made  "part- 
nership" mean   something. 
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C.  H.  Sudler  Heads 
Specialty  Men 


A   "news"  page   that   aiipi-ars    regularly,   and  from    wliich   dealers   aiul    "co:i 
n:>lli    derive    the    "l)Uying    impulse" 


CARROLL    H.    SLIDLER 

Can-oil  H.  Sudler,  ot  the  Kettcrliini> 
Lithograph  Maiuitactiiring  Company,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Specialty  Manu- 
facturers at  the  Wednesday  session  of 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  held 
this  week  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Sudler  was  second  vice-pres- 
ident  and   treasurer   of  the   association. 

Charles  R.  Frederickson,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Art  W'orks,  and  former  president, 
was  elected  first  vice-president ;  S.  \V. 
Mercer,  of  the  Economy  Advertising 
Co.,  Iowa  City,  la.,  second  vice-president, 
and  E.  L.  Hartley,  of  Bowman  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  was  reelected  honorary 
vice-president.  C.  L.  Cruver,  of  the 
Cruver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  was 
made  treasurer;  Edwin  H.  Heinke,  of 
the  Coshocton  iSpecialty  Co.,  Coshocton. 
Ohio,  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  J.  A.  Hall 
was   selected  again  as   secretary. 

Important  addresses  were  made  by 
Charles  K.  Frederickson,  J.  Lewis  Coath, 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  T.  M.  Saunders,  K.  H 
Beuret,  Phil.  A.  Grau,  I.  R.  Woltz  and 
J.   B.   Short. 

ASSOCIATION    PL.\NS    TO    ADVERTISE 

Much  attention  was  given  to  and  steps 
taken  towards  the  creation  of  a  fund 
for  advertising  the  industry.  Other  par- 
ticularly interesting  features  of  the  con- 
vention were  the  exhibits  of  advertising 
novelties  and  calendars,  a  sales  confer- 
ence, departmental  sessions,  and  a  lunch- 
eon given  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  on 
Monday  by  the  Chicago  Auxiliary  of  the 
Association,  and  a  splendid  'banquet  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

.\t  the  Monday  luncheon,  the  subject 
discussed  was  "Do  Training  Schools 
Benefit  Salesmen,"  and  among  those  who 
spoke  were :  J.  H.  Stephenson,  of  the 
Fels  &  Co.,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Association ;  Tames  D.  Swann,  of  the 
Pcnn  Salt  Mfg.  Co.;  J.  B.  Roberts,  of 
the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. ; 
Frank  Morse,  of  Nestle's  Food  Co.;  .-V. 
M.  Bently,  of  the  Lyknu  Polish  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  Henry  B.  Williams, 
vice-president  of  Advertising  &  Selukg. 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  spoke 
at  the  .Association  dinner,  Wednesday 
night.  Harry  H.  Merrick,  president  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Trust  Co.,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  L.  Krebs,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  iMercantile  Art,  also  spoke. 
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Youthful  Fancy  Takes  a  Flight  Among  the  "Best  Sellers" 


HARROW 
COLLARS 

FOR    RED-BLOODED 
MEN 
WEAR    JUST  ONE    AND 
FIND    OUT    WHAT 
MISERY     IS 


USE        OF 

r^    BURNS 
BOBBY 

TOILET   ARTICLES 


YOUR    FRIENDS 
WILL    BE    SURE   TO 

KNOV 
you've      EAItw 


EXTRA    STRONG 
RAtr    WRAPPER. 


TiKi    ii    :he    way    C„rto 


iiIlj-    faithfully    reports   r.n    advertising   dr 


Advertising  Copy  the  Farmer  Will  Read 

Faim    Press    so    Important     that    Advertising    Agencies 
Could  Well  Afford  to  Prepare  Original  Copy  for  All  Accounts 

By    RAY    YARNELL 


THE  Farmer  approach." 
I  have  heard  that  expression 
Used  by  a  number  of  persons  and  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  what  they 
meant  by  it.  Their  understanding  of 
what  they  meant  by  the  phrase  often 
w  as  vague.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  explanation  of  "the  far- 
mer approach." 

To  a  large  extent  it  all  worked 
down  to  this :  That  the  farmer  is 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  man  as 
he  who  lives  in  the  city,  in  that  his 
desires  are  similar  and  his  ambitions 
point  toward  the  same  goals.  He 
likes  many  of  the  same  things  the 
city  man  likes  and  wishes  he  had 
more  of  them. 

But  this  is  also  true:  The  farmer 
is  different  from  the  city  man.  He 
has  a  totally  different  environment 
and  training.  He  is,  because  of  the 
nature  of  things  rural,  forced  to  de- 
pend veiy  largely  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal resources  in  accomplishing  his 


work  and  in  conducting  his  business. 
He  becomes  self-reliant  and  is 
trained  to  make  decisions  largely 
without  consultation  with  his  fellows. 
This  has  led  the  farmer  to  de- 
velop a  certain  characteristic  which, 
it   seems   to   me,   the   writer   of   ad- 


It  Pays  to  Advertise — 
Always 

The  manufacturer  who 
fails  to  advertise  now  be- 
cause conditions  are  a  little 
uncertain,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  farmer  who  refuses  to 
feed  his  milk  cows  because 
the  price  of  butter  has  gone 
down. 

— E,  T.    MEREDITH, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


\'ertisements  can  well  capitahze  in 
his  copy  and  achieve  a  greater  pidl- 
ing  power.  I  refer  to  the  almost 
universal  desire  of  the  farmer  to 
know  "how  it  works."  First  of  all, 
he  is  interested  in  "the  innards" 
of  what  he  bu\s.  He  wishes  to 
know  how  it  functions,  what  makes 
it  go  and  why.  That  applies  par- 
ticularly to  machines,  of  coiu^se,  but 
it  also  applies  to  practically  every- 
thing the  farmer  uses. 

Give  a  farmer  the  facts,  show 
him  how  they  fit  together,  point 
out  the  result,  but  let  him  be  able 
also  to  figure  it  out  for  himself. 
Once  he  does  figure  it  out  he  is 
sold  on  the  article.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  the  farmer  is  a  self- 
reliant  fellow.  He  is  used  to  figur- 
ing things  out  for  himself.  The 
copy  writer  can  well  afford  to  have 
his  ad  fit  in  with  this  farmer-habit. 
Let  the  farmer  sell  himself  with  the 
facts  furnished  bv  the  account.  The 
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art  of  the  appeal  comes  in  the  prop- 
er presentation  and  interpretation  of 
those  facts  so  the  farmer  actuall\' 
can  work  out  the  selhng  argument 
for  himself. 

I  have  known  many  farmers  and 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  others 
and  dealers  as  well.  If  you  are  dis- 
cussing a  machine  with  farmers, 
their  interest,  without  exception, 
seems  to  center  on  how  it  works. 
They  wish  to  understand  the  insides 
of  it  and  to  see  how  the  parts  go 
together.  If  they  are  shown,  they 
are  fairly  quick  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment. If  it  is  properly  demonstrated 
and  the  machine  possesses  quality, 
it  will  be  pronounced  good,  but  a 
farmer  has  the  knack  of  finding 
flaws  if  they  exist. 

The  farmer  lives  largely  b\'  him- 
self. He  gets  to  town  once  or  twice 
a  week.  But  at  home,  except  dur- 
ing short  periods  at  harvest  time, 
he  reads  a  great  deal.  In  recent 
years  his  reading  has  increased.  He 
is  a  fairly  thorough  reader  also, 
and  does  not  miss  the  advertise- 
ments. 

IMPROVED    BY    DIRECT    APPE.^I 

I  feel  certain  that  if  tlie  appeal 
was  made  direct  to  the  farmer,  from 
his  point  of  view,  that  advertise- 
ments in  farm  papers  could  be  im- 
proved. Naturally,  the  advertise- 
ments designed  to  appeal  universally 
will  also  affect  him.  That  is  not 
my  argument.  The  point  is  to  in- 
crease the  appeal  that  can  be  got- 
ten over  in  a  certain  space  in  a 
particular   medium. 

If  I  was  attempting  to  sell  auto- 
mobile tires  to  a  farmer  I  would 
try,  in  my  copy,  to  visualize  for  him 
how  those  tires  were  made  and  why. 
I  would  seek  to  show  him  that  the 
use  of  certain  materials  brought 
definite  results  and  how.  If  fabric 
was  the  heart  of  the  tire,  I  would 
try  to  show  him  concretely  why  it 
v.'as  so.  I  vi'ould  tr\'  to  show  him 
the  things  in  a  certain  tire,  or  the 
processes  of  its  manufacture,  which 
would  make  it  run  for  8,000  miles. 
With  illustrations  the  insides  of  this 
tire  could  be  visualized  in  several 
ways. 

I  would  figure  that  the  farmer 
would  read  my  advertisement  and 
would  study  it.  He  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  arguments  I  ad- 
vanced and  the  facts  I  pointed  out 
and  would  put  them  together  to  see 
if  they  would  work  out  to  the  con- 
clusion I  drew.  If  they  did,  under 
his  analysis,  he  would  have  con- 
vinced himself  that  my  tire  would 
be  a  good  buy  and  if  I  kept  those 
facts  before  him,  the  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  he  would  buy  that 


tire  the  next  time  he  made  a  tn"e 
[lurchase. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of 
a  tractor,  a  threshing  machine,  an 
electric  light  plant,  a  safety  razor 
or  any  number  of  other  things. 

I  am  looking  at  this  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view,  not  from  the  copy  reader's 
standpoint.  The  latter  is  unimport- 
ant, relatively,  but  the  former  is 
vital  in  selling  merchandise.  I  can- 
not forget  that  the  farmer,  due  to 
his  environment,  is  different  from 
the  city  man  in  that  he  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  carefully 
worked  out  judgment.  He  can't 
stop  his  friend  on  the  street  and  talk 
it  over.  If  he  talks  it  over  with 
anvone  he  must  make  a  special  trip, 
perhaps  of  several  miles,  or  depend 
on  the  telephone  which,  very  often, 
he  dislikes  to  do. 

EXAGGERATION    RAISES   BARRIER 

Having  known  a  good  man\- 
farmers  1  would  also  make  this  sug- 
gestion: Exaggeration  to  the  fann- 
er is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  He 
may  fall  for  it  once,  as  anyone  is 
likely  to  do  out  of  trustfulness,  but 
he  is  very  unlikely  ever  to  repe:it. 
As  an  old  saying  goes,  "once  he's 
fooled,  he'll  never  bite  again." 

I  know  of  one  manufacturer  who, 
in  his  advertising  copy,  honestly 
made  certain  claims  for  his  product, 
which  in  a  good  many  instances 
failed  to  work  out.  To-day,  that 
manufacturer  is  trying  to  re-sell  the 
market  he  lost  with  the  farmers  and 
is  having  slow  work  of  it.  He 
thought  his  product  would  meet  the 
test  of  his  claims.  If  he  had  not, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  adver- 
tised. But  there  were  unfortunate 
slips  in  manufacture  which  made  it 
impossible  for  his  product  to  make 
good  on  one  claim.  Farmers  bought 
liberally  of  it  because  it  was  well 
advertised.  But  the  re-orders  did 
not  arrive.  And  ahhough  that  fault 
has  long  since  been  corrected,  diffi- 
culty is  still  being  met  in  putting 
the  article  across  in  the  same  field. 

I  believe  the  same  procedure  may 
profitably  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  advertising  of  the  so-called 
luxuries  which  the  farmer  to-day  is 
buying  more  and  more.  Retailers 
everywhere  say  the  fanner  is  call- 
ing for  advertised  goods  and  he  is 
"ripe"  to  buy  more  of  them. 


Cowan  Joins  American  Litho 

Laval  A.  Cowan,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Standard  Mail  Order  Co.,  of 
New  York,  until  the  merger  this  Augtist 
with  Pern.-,  Dame  &  Co.,  joined  the 
forces  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company,  on  October  i.  Mr.  Cowan  had 
been  connected  with  the  Standard  Mail 
Order  Company  for  the  last  seven  years. 


Munsev    Drops    "Sun"    as    a    Morning 
Title 

Frank  .\.  Munsey,  publisher  of  the 
.S»)(  (iiirl  .Vi'it'  York  Herald,  the  Ercii- 
ing  Shu  and  tlie  Evening  Telegram,  on 
October  I,  dropped  the  title  of  Sun  from 
his  morning  daily,  the  paper  becoming 
the  Xew  York  Herald.  The'  name  of 
the  Evening  Sun  was  changed  to  The 
Snn. 

In  making  this  change,  Mr.  Munsey 
said  that  his  object  was  to  preserve  the 
individual  identity  of  The  Sun  and 
of  the  Xew  York  Herald.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  two  Suns  into  one 
evening  paper,  will  also  overcome  an 
editorial  difficulty,  avoiding  complica- 
tions and  misunderstandings,  Mr.  Mun- 
sey stated. 

New    York   Display    Men    Organize 

Display  men  of  the  leading  New  York 
stores  this  week  organized  themselves 
into  an  association  affiliated  with  the 
International  Association  of  Display  Men. 

The  international  association  is  an  or- 
ganization primarily  for  business  educa- 
tion and  has  for  its  motto  "Better  Display.-. 
— Better  Business.''  Charles  F.  W'endel, 
of  Detroit,  is  president.  Among  the 
Xew  Yorkers  who  are  officials  are  Her- 
man Frankenthal,  of  B.  Altman  and 
L.  E.  Weisgerber,  of  Lord  &  Taylor's, 
on  the  executive  committee ;  Edward 
Munn,  of  the  Franklin  Simon  Company, 
on  the  membership  committee ;  C.  J.  Pot- 
ter, of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  on 
the  publicity  committee  and  a  member 
of   the   speakers'   bureau. 

Chicago  Journal  and  Other  Dailies  Go 
To  Three  Cents 

The  Chicago  Journal  on  Monday  of 
this  week  increased  its  retail  price  frotn 
2  to  3  cents.  The  Journal  is  the  fourth 
of  Chicago's  six  dailies  printed  in  Eng- 
lish to  go  to  3  cents.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  News  still  re- 
main at  2  cents. 

Effective  also  on  Monday,  tlie  prices 
of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tribune,  and 
the  Capital,  evening  papers,  were  changed 
from    2   to    3    cents    a    copy. 

In  Erie,  Pa.,  the  Daily  Tin'es  and  the 
Ei-ie  Dispatch  have  announced  that  be- 
ginning October  i,  their  prices  will  be 
rased    from   _-    to  3    cents. 

Taylor  Society  Sales  Conference  in 
December 

A  change  in  the  schedule  of  meetings 
to  be  held  by  the  Taylor  Society  for  the 
prom.otion  of  scientific  management  has 
shifted  the  conference  of  sales  executives 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  on  October  14,  15  and  16  to  De- 
cember 2,  3  and  4  when  it  will  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  on  those  dates.  The 
Springfield  meeting,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  production  problems,  will  be 
held  on  February  24,  25,  and  26  and 
there  will  be  a  meeting  at  Cleveland  in 
May,   1921. 

Increase  in  Living  Prices 

According  to  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  the  increase  in  the  five 
major  items  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
July,  1914  and  July,  1920  was  as  follows : 

Food 119     per  cent 

Shelter 58     per  cent 

Clothing  .  . . .  • 166      per  cent 

Fuel,  heat  and  li.gbt 66     per  cent 

Sundries   85      per  cent 

Average I045  per  cent 
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A  Plain  Statement 
Regarding  Print  Paper 


Various  reports  from  different  sources  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  my  activities  in  the  interest  of  new  pro- 
duction are  arousing-  serious  criticism  from  manufac- 
turers and  others  unfamiliar  with  the  facts. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  injure  the  industry  of  paper  man- 
ufacturing. Our  contracts  will  be  set  on  the  basis  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  largest  manufacturers.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  pi'int  paper  making  business  un- 
less forced  to. 

If  the  manufacturers  will  not  so  handle  their  business 
as  to  keep  us  all  supplied  with  equitable  allocation  of 
tonnage  at  fair  prices,  we  most  certainly  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  procure  the  paper  we  must 
have  to  live. 

I  know  more  regarding  the  cost  of  paper  and  pros- 
pective timber  limits  and  water  powers  than  I  did  a 
few  months  ago. 

Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  print  paper  manu- 
facturers to  come  forward  with  assurance  of  fair 
equalization  of  supply  to  all  customers. 

Meanwhile  publishers  who  desire  to  save  themselves 
from  possible  annihilation  will  do  well  to  forward 
tonnage  contracts  to  me. 

JASON  ROGERS, 
Publisher,  The  New  York  Globe. 

New  York,  Sept.  27,  1920. 


AnvERTisiNG  &  Selling 


Trade  Paper  Advertising  Cuts  Years  to  Months 

How  the  Under-Feed  Stoker  Company  Shortened  the 

Introductory   Period   For   a    New    Technical    Product 

RUSSELL  T.  GRAY 

Advertising    Engineer 


MANY  manufacturers  li  a  \  e 
found  that  the  introduction 
of  new  power  plant  equipment  to 
the  engineering  fraternity  is  a  long, 
hard  job.  Two  or  three  }ears  of 
tests  on  trial  installations  are  us- 
uall)-  necessary  to  convince  the  lead- 
ing consulting  engineers,  before  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  new 
equipment.  Close  records  of  me- 
chanical performance  data  over  sev- 
eral years  are  sometimes  required 
before  favorable  action  is  obtained. 

Therefore,  the  success  of  the 
Under-Feed  Stoker  Company  of 
America,  Detroit,  Michigan  in  win- 
ning a  wide  acceptance  for  a  new 
type  of  mechanical  stoker  for  power 
plants,  called  the  Jones  "A-C"  with- 
in a  few  months  after  its  introduc- 
tion is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  effective  trade  paper 
advertising.  For  it  was  a  carefully 
prepared  trade  paper  advertising 
campaign  that  completed  in  those 
few  months  introductory  work 
which  usually  requires  from  two  to 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months  leading  engineers  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States — read- 
ers of  that  advertising  in  technical 
papers — were  recommending  the 
"A-C"  and  specifying  it  in  their 
plans ;  and  executives — readers  of 
that  advertising  in  business  papers — 
were  asking  that  it  be  installed  in 
their  plants. 

This  campaign  was  designed  to 
reach  three  classes  of  prospects: 
( I )  the  consulting  power  plant  en- 
gineer; (2)  the  operating  engineer 
and  (3)  the  higher  executive  in  all 
industries  generating  steam  power. 
Dominant  advertising  in  the  techni- 
cal and  business  papers  formed  its 
basis,  on  which  was  erected  a  struc- 
ture of-  catalogues,  booklets,  sales 
letters  and  other  sales  helps. 

To  reach  the  engineer,  publica- 
tions as  Power,  Power  Plant  En- 
gineering, National  Engineer  and 
Electrical  World  were  used,  employ- 
ing big   space   and   color   insertions. 

Industrial  Management  and  Fac- 
tory were  used  to  reach  the  exe- 
cutives. Copy  for  these  papers 
was  made  non-technical :  the  same 
points  of  advantage  were  discussed, 
but  in  a  non-technical  style. 

In  addition  to  this  publications 
advertising,  we  carried  on  a  very 
thorough    direct    mail    campaign,    a 


feature  of  which  was  the  use  of 
two  unusual  catalogues.  For  the 
engineer,  there  was  a  leathered-cov- 
ered  loose  leaf  portefolio  containing 
a  fund  of  technical  information  on 
the  Jones  "A-C"  stokers  and  their 
installation.  For  the  executive,  we 
prepared  a  de  luxe  catalogue  14x21 
mches,  bound  in  an  imported  Jap- 
anese wood  veneer  cover,  containing 
a  hand-colored  section  view  of  the 
stoker  in  operation  and  photographs 
of  test  installations.  This  book  has 
proved  of  much  value  in  convincing 
executives  who  do  not  readily  grasp 
the  technical  advantages  of  this 
stoker,  but  who,  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, appreciate  the  stability 
and  business  character  of  the  Un- 
der-Feed Stoker  Company  by  this 
extraordinaiy  presentation  of  its 
product. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  things  are 
only  accessories  to  the  technical 
paper  advertising.  It  is  that  which 
put  over  the  ".^.-C." 


New  Ayer  Accounts 

N.  W.  -Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  is  now- 
handling  advertising  for  the  Wood 
Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  for 
ihe  Weaver  Piano  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


Frank   A.   Arnold   to  Investigate 
Foreign   Trade 

Frank  \.  .\rnold,  secretary  and  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York, 
will  sail  for  Europe  on  October  20  to 
inake  a  study  of  tha  international  ad- 
vertising and  foreign  trade  situations. 


McCoy,  Advertising  Representative  for 
General  Motors  Export   Co. 

D.  B.  McCoy  has  been  made  adver- 
tising representative  for  the  General 
Motors  Export  Co.,  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  new  London  branch 
office  of  that  organization.  The  Export 
Company,  in  sending  McCoy  abroad,  ex- 
presses its  belief  that  adequate  advertis- 
ing is  as  necessary  in  foreign  business  a- 
in   domestic  development. 

Mr.  McCoy  several  years  ago  handled 
the  advertising  for  the  Oakland  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  made  advertising  manager 
for  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  recently  he  was  transferred 
to   the    Export    Company'. 


F.  J.  Ross  Co.  Places  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Advertising 

The  F.  J.  Ross  Company,  New  York,_is 
now  placing  advertising  for  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Full  page  advertisements  have  been  sent 
to  some  50  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Maternach  to  Advertise  Shot   Guns 

The  Maternach  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  obtained  the  advertising  ac- 
count of  the  Hunter  Arms  Company, 
manufacturers  of  shot  gun-  at  Fulton, 
N.  Y. 


New  Orleans  "Item"  in  New  Home 

The  New  Orleans  Item  on  Tuesday 
moved  into  a  new,  splendidly  equipped, 
four  story  building  which  extends  from 
Lhiion  Street  to  Perdido  Street.  Besides 
a  complete  photo-engraving  plant,  the 
newspaper  will  have  every  appro\ed  and 
tested  machine  for  speeding  the  produc- 
tion  of   a  modern  afternoon   daily. 


Rowland  to  Advertise  Business  Show 

.\dvertising  for  the  Seventeenth  Na- 
tional Business  Show,  Exposition  of  .\d- 
ministrati\c  Methods  and  Equipments, 
which  is  to  open  in' Grand  Central  Palace 
for  one  week  beginning  Oct.  25,  will  be 
handled  liy  the  Rowland  .Advertising 
.\gency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Advertisers  Protective  Agency  Formed 

M.  E.  and  C.  E.  Norwood,  3d.,  and 
W.  S.  Vogel,  300  Canal  Street,  New- 
York,  this  week  incorporated  the  Ad- 
vertisers Protective  Agency  with  a  cap- 
ital   of   $.20,000. 


New  Buffalo  Advertising   Firm 

The  Magnetic  .Advertising  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000  bv  C.  D. 
Oversmilh,  D.  N.  Hoser  and  B.  B. 
Lansill. 


Alexander,     Eastern     Manager     of 

"Holland's  Magazine"  and  "Farm 

and  Ranch" 

R.  B.  Alexander  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  Manager  of  Hullaiid'.f  Maga::ine 
and  Farm  and  Rancli..  Mr.  .Alexander's 
territory  will  include  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  England  States,  the 
Virginias,  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Flori- 
da. 


Hume,    Executive    Secretary    for 
National    Publishers 

Frederic  W.  Hume  has  been  appointed 
executive-secretary  for  the  National 
Publishers'  Association. 


Brotherton-Knoble    Open    in   Cleveland 

Brolhcrton-Knoble  Company,  of  De- 
troit, has  opened  a  branch  ofifice  in  the 
Plymouth  Building,  Cleveland,  under  the 
management  of  D wight  M.  Wiley,  form- 
erly advertising  manager  of  the  Printz- 
Biederman  Company,  Cleveland.  Air. 
Wiley  was  w^ith  the  Printz-Biederman 
Company    for    six    years. 


Beech-Nut  Advertising  with  McCann  on 
January  1 

The  advertising  of  the  Beech-Nut  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  beginning 
January  i,  1921,  will  be  placed  through 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  Yt.rk. 


Walnut  Campaign  Started  October  1 

A  $300,000  advertising  campaign  for  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  .Association, 
Los  -Angeles,  was  launched  by  the  H. 
K.  McCann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  on  Oc- 
tober I.  The  campaign  will  include  23 
full  pages  in  magazines  used  in  color. 


October  2,   igjo 
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Carter's  Ink 
and    Collier's 

Collier's  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Carter's 
Ink  Company's 
national  advertising 
campaign. 


Read    Collier's 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The  Three  Husketeers  of  Modern  Business 

A    Sketch    of    Their    Ambitions,    Activities 

and  Peculiarities  Which  Accounts  for  Much 

of     the     (iood     and     Bad     in     Advertising 

By  THOMAS  L,  MASSON 


THE  Three  Musketeers  of  Du- 
mas" great  novel  were  Athos, 
Porthos  and  Aramis.  Brave  blades 
were  they  i 

The  three  Husketeers  of  the  mod- 
em business  world  are  the  Adver- 
tiser, the  Advertising  Manager  and 
the  Editor.  I  put  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  what  might  be  termed  a  pernici- 
ous precedence.  The  Editor  believes 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  without 
him  the  others  could  not  exist.  The 
Advertising  Manager  believes  the 
same  about  himself,  with  certain 
concessions  to  the  special  abilities  of 
the  Editor.  The  Ad\ertiser  know^ 
that  without  him  the  other  two 
would  doubtless  be  distributing  their 
genius  through  other  channels.  They 
might  be  running  a  circus,  or  a 
campaign,  a  vaudeville,  or  (to  make 
a  noise  more  like  real  culture)  a 
Chautauqua  Circle,  a  new  movement 
in  art,  music  or  literature,  or  a 
Greenwich  Village.  The  Advertiser 
is  a  practical  man.  He  is  under  no 
illusions.  Money  may  not  talk  to 
him  in  the  loud  voice  it  once  had 
— when  it  was  really  worth  some- 
thing— but  its  whispers  are  still  fair- 
ly articulate.  And  the  other  two 
are  also  hard  headed  and  practical 
men,  and  also  under  no  illusions. 
Their  world  is  mental,  not  physical, 
a  world  symbolized  by  make-up 
sheets,  typewriters,  card  index  sys- 
tems, steel  fihng  cases,  advance 
schedules,  payrolls  and  check  books, 
rather  than  that  of  the  musket  and 
the  sword.  These  three  modern 
adventurers  employ  brains  plus  psy- 
chology, where  Athos,  Porthos  and 
Aramis  employed  brains  plus  brawn. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
else  that  we  must  take  into  account 
whether  we  are  examining  a  Gallic 
swashbuckler  or  a  Yankee  huske- 
teer,  whether  it  be  muscle  or  hustle. 
When  you  have  made  your  off-hand 
estimate  of  any  man,  it  is  well  to  go 
over  it  again  and  revise  it :  You  may 
then  discover  something  that  vou 
overlooked — subtle,  mysterious,  in- 
visible, yet  working  out  into  definite 
and  tangible  results  that  are  as- 
tonishing because  they  appear  to 
have  no  basis  in  self-interest.  Fool- 
ish things  these.  They  appear  to 
have  no  right  of  domain  in  the  ma- 
terial   world.      They    are    squatters. 


M,-inaging   Editor   of   Life 

Now  you  glimpse  them  and  now  }ou 
don't.  Their  trail  lies  under  the 
trodden  ways  of  big  business,  along 
the  column  rule,  through  the  ac- 
counting department.  It  glimmers 
in  the  safe  deposit  bo.x  and  with  its 
magic  presence  transmutes  gross 
matter  into  imperishable  heri- 
tages. Romance,  chivalry,  friend- 
ship, self-sacrifice — wliere  would 
Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis  be  to- 
day without  these?  Dead  ones. 
Deader  than  an  Eg_\ptian  mummy. 
For  even  a  gentleman  Egyptian 
mummy  secretes  humor,  as  when 
Mark  Twain,  after  observing  one 
of  them  closely  for  some  moments 
remarked:  "Well,  if  he  ever  comes 
to  life,  you  can  cable  me  at  my  ex- 
pense." 

NOT  GEXER.'VL   KNOWLEDGE 

A  sordid  business  firm  I  know 
employed  a  stenographer  at  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  and  she  wasn't  so 
good  either.  She  married  a  man 
who  developed  tuberculosis,  who 
died  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  firm 
sent  her  flowers,  paid  the  funeral 
expenses  and  although  the  poor 
girl's  tragedy  had  increased  her  in- 
competence, they  made  a  place  for 
her,  quite  possibly  without  the  ad- 
vice of  their  efficiency  expert. 

Mixed  up  with  the  sordid  and 
ignoble  motives  to  which  human 
beings  after  many  thousands  of 
years  are  still  habituated,  there  is 
as  much  chivalry  in  the  Three 
Husketeers  as  in  the  Three  Muske- 
teers. The  other  day  I  met  a  "Ma- 
teralistic"  advertising  manager  who 
confessed  to  me  in  low  monotones, 
that  he  had  been  reading  Confucius, 
and  Confucius  never  carried  a 
"line,"  or  sported  a  bank  account. 

Now  this  is  strictly  sub  rosa  and 
not  to  be  shouted  from  the  house 
tops  that  overlook  the  golf  links  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  believe  there  is  ac- 
tually more  spirituality  in  business 
than  in  the  church.  A  certain  print- 
er who  was  out  on  strike  last  De- 
cember met  the  employer  against 
whom  he  was  striking,  and  said: 
"My  wife  has  been  taken  sick  and 
I  can't  pull  through."  "How  much 
do  you  need  ?"  said  his  employer. 

We  miss  it  when  we  think  of  the 
spiritual  without  the  material,  or  the 
material  without  the  spiritual.     The 


spiritual  must  work  through  the  ma- 
terial. Lightning  must  have  a  con- 
ductor. I  am  coming  to  those  three 
Husketeers  in  just  a  moment.  But 
ccinsider  briefly  a  church.  A  church 
is  surely  the  most  spiritual  thing 
there  is.  It  stands  for  salvation, 
immortality,  it  is  the  soul's  receiver, 
the  advance  agent  of  heaven.  Yet 
without  its  material  machinery, 
where  would  it  be  ?  The  minister 
must  be  paid,  even  if  he  is  generally 
underpaid.  Pew  rents  must  be  paid. 
To  be  effective  spiritually,  a  church 
must  be  run  on  business  lines.  And 
the  vestry  are  generally  selected  be- 
cause of  their  business  experience. 
The  big  business  man  meditates  in 
his  manner  as  much  as  the  religious 
ascetic,  and  both  surround  them- 
selves with  machinery  designed  to 
protect  them  in  their  sanctuaries. 
One  of  our  biggest  Editors  has  no 
telephone  nor  stenographer  in  his 
private  room.  No  mediaeval  monk 
has  anything  on  him. 

ROUGH    STUFF    SOMETIMES    NEEDED 

Now  let  us  be  practical.  A  little 
rough  stuff  now  and  then  is  relished 
by  the  wisest  men.  ^And  the  real 
trouble  with  the  Three  Husketeers 
is  that  they  don't  know  each  other 
better.  The  Advertising  Manager 
is  popularly  supposed  to  control  the 
Editor.  He  doesn't.  The  Adver- 
tiser is  popularly  supposed  to  con- 
trol both  the  Editor  and  the  Ad- 
vertising Manager.  He  doesn't. 
And  all  three  of  these  Husketeers 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled bv  certain  Mephistophelian 
financial  interests  who  sit  up  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  con- 
cocting vast  conspiracies  to  under- 
mine  the  Republic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  them 
are  at  musical  comedies,  the  movies 
or  playing  rubbers  of  bridge.  Grant- 
ed that  every  man  is  out  for  himself 
— as  he  ought  to  be — there  is  always 
an  unknown  zone  where  mysterious 
human  impulses  are  generated  — 
momentarily  irresponsible,  and  seem- 
ingly foolish  things  —  that  after- 
wards, as  they  work  out  into  the 
concrete,  prove  to  be  the  source  of 
the  inspiration  that  keeps  human 
beings  going  at  all — and  this  in 
spite  of  obvious  corruption,  obvious 
greed  and  obvious  hypocrisy. 

Each  of  the  Three  Husketeers  is 
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Panorama  view  ot  tin   husl^«!^'.  distrut  ol   Des  Moiiu's 


National  Advertisers  Should   Follow 
the  Footsteps  of  the  Home  Merchant 


THE  home  merchant  is  on  the  ground 
floor — he  knows  his  home  newspapers — 
he  is  fully  cognizant  of  which  among  them 
leads  in  editorial  strength  and  reader  influ- 
ence— he  is  therefore  able  to  judge  which  is 
the  best  advertising  medium.  Editorial 
strength  and  reader  influence  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  result  obtainable  by  an 
advertisement 


The  Des  Moines  Capital  has  a  strong  Edi- 
torial and  reader  influence  throughout  the 
state  of  Iowa.  Its  readers  believe  in  its 
columns — both  news  and  advertising,  be- 
cause of  a  strict  adherence  to  honest  news, 
honest  views  and  honest  advertising.  Cap- 
ital readers  are  therefore  very  responsive  to 
advertising.  This  is  a  significant  fact  for 
the  National  Advertiser  to  consider. 


Here's  how  the  23  Des  Moines'  Largest  Advertisers 
use  their  home  town  newspapers  : 


JUNE 

During  the  month  of  June 
these  2.3  stores  used  29  per  cent 
more  space  in  The  Capital  than 
in  the  second  newspaper  —  68 
per  cent  more  space  than  in  the 
':hird  and  77  per  cent  more 
space  than  in  the  fourth. 


JULY 

During  the  month  of  July 
these  23  stores  used  25  per 
cent  more  space  in  The  Capital 
than  in  the  second  newspaper — 
71  per  cent  more  space  than  in 
the  third,  and  72  per  cent  more 
space  ithan  in  the  fourth. 


AUGUST 

During  the  month  of  August 
these  23  stores  used  34  per 
cent  more  space  in  The  Capital 
than  in  the  second  newspaper — 
64  per  cent  more  space  than 
in  the  third,  and  70  per  cent 
more  space  than  in  the  foui^th. 


Business    Is    Good    In    Iowa  ! 


Iowa  at  the  present  time  is  rolling  in  wealth. 
Everybody  is  prosperous.  Iowa's  bumper  crops  will 
soon  be  turned  into  millions  of  dollars  in  cash. 

The  Iowa  market  never  fails  because  Iowa  is  a 
food  producing  state — this  aff'ords  a  staple  condi- 
tion. Iowa's  total  production  of  food  products  this 
year  will  be  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 

Why  not  start  your  advertising  campaign  in  this 
fertile  territory,  and  let  The  Des  Moines  Capital, 
Iowa's  favorite  newspaper,  be  your  medium? 


Membir 


LAFAYETTE   YOUNG.  Publisher 

OMARA   &    ORMSBEE,   Representatives 

New  York  Chicago 
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careful  not  to  be  seen  too  much  with 
the  others,  for  fear  his  motives  will 
be  questioned.  Yet  if  the  Editor 
had  sustained  faith  enough  to  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Ad\'er- 
tising  Manager,  he  would  discover 
in  a  very  short  time  that  that  gen- 
tleman would  be  just  as  jealous  of 
the  editorial  prerogatives  as  he  him- 
self. For  the  Advertising  Manager 
would  learn,  if  he  didn't  know  it  be- 
fore, that  the  circulation  of  any 
periodical — in  the  long  run,  and  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  counts — is 
entirely  subject  to  the  sincerity  and 
independence  with  which  the  peri- 
odical is  run.  The  public  always 
knows.     If,   similarh',  the  Advertis- 


ing Manager  would  trust  the  Editor, 
he  would  likewise  discover  that  that 
gentleman,  without  the  methods 
used  by  the  Advertising  Manager, 
cannot  hope  to  make  his  paper  suc- 
ceed. Many  of  these  methods  he 
acquires  himself  by  experience.  For 
both  of  them  have  a  common  object. 
The  stuff  they  put  out  must  be 
interesting.  Frequently  advertise- 
ments are  more  interesting  than  the 
reading  matter  next  to  them.  Liter- 
ary art?  Of  course.  You  may  be 
sincere  and  interesting  and  still  be  a 
bore.  And  the  public  simply  will 
not  be  bored. 

And  the  Adx'crtiser?  When  he 
puts  himself  in  the  place  of  these 
other  gentlemen  he  learns  that  thev 


cannot  afford — in  the  long  run — to 
fool  him.  Tliere  are  increasing  in- 
stances where  advertising  managers 
of  established  periodicals  refuse  to 
accept  certain  "ads"  because  their 
experience  tells  them  that  those 
"ads,"  in  the  form  submitted  will 
not  pav  the  advertiser  and  therefore 
will  not — in  the  long  run — pay  them. 
There  are  association  of  advertisers. 
There  are  associations  of  advertis- 
ing managers.  There  are  associa- 
tions of  editors.  There  ought  to 
he  an  association  combining  all 
three. 

This  is  not  a  sermon,  an  essa>-,  or 
an  argument.  It  is  a  sketch.  Think 
it  over. 


Advertising  Convention  at  Des  Moines  Proves 
Highly  Successful 

The  Associated  Adveitisins  Clubs  of  Iowa  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  lowa-Nebraska-Kansas  District  Hear  Many 
Valuable   and    Interesting    Addresses    in    Joint    Convention 


THEY  are  proud  of  their  city,  the 
advertising  men  of  Des  Moines, 
prouder  of  their  excellent  and 
progressive  advertising  club,  but  proudest 
just  at  this  time  of  the  ffrst  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
Iowa,  which  the  Des  Moines  Club  staged 
in  their  city  September  22  and  23,  and 
of  the  convention  of  the  clubs  in  the 
lowa-Kansas-Nebraska  District  held  sim- 
tiltaneouslj-,  and  ending  with  a  special 
conference    on    September   24. 

The  program  was  excellent,  of  course, 
with  the  wealth  of  talent  Iowa  can 
furnish,  and  it  went  through  without  a 
hitch  and  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the 
ranks  of  speakers.  A  reception  com- 
mittee met  every  train  and  escorted 
delegates  from  other  cities  to  the 
rooms  already  prepared  for  them  in  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  and  the  Savery  hotels. 
Ranks  of  private  cars  w-ere  always 
waiting  outside  the  hotels  to  take  people 
w-herever  they  found  it  necessary  to  go 
in  the  cit)',  the  assembly  room  was 
commodious  and  comfortable  and  the 
presiding  officers  at  the  meetings  strict- 
ly attentive  to  their  duties. 

A  number  of  officers  of  the  national 
association  came  in  from  Chicago,  where 
they  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  President 
Rowe  Stewart  among  them,  and  were 
welcomed  as  they  stepped  from  the  train, 
guests  of  the  Des  Moines  club  from  the 
time  they  left  Chicago. 

The  interest  of  Iowa  in  Vigilance  work 
is  well  known,  and  there  was  not  a  little 
contest  for  that  coveted  cup  which  the 
state  association  offered  for  the  club 
in  Iowa  which  had  done  the  best  work 
in  ^'igila^ce  during  the  year  past.  The 
claim  of  Marshalltown  was  adjudged  the 
highest,  and  to  it  the  trophy  was  award- 
ed  by   the   judges. 

MASON    CITY    ^FAN    HEADS    CLUBS 

Election  of  officers  of  the  Associated 
Advertising    Clubs    of    Iowa,    resulted    in 


H.  M.  Knudson,  of  Mason  City,  being 
elected  to  the  presidency;  W.  S.  Arant, 
Des  Moines,  first  vice-president ;  O.  E 
Having,  Fort  Dodge,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  H.  L.  Adams,  Perry,  secretary ; 
and   Roy   O.   Louden,   treasurer. 

Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  president  of 
Drake  University,  opened  the  first  ses- 
sion with  an  address  based  on  the  action 
of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  ad- 
vertisements. First  he  told  in  easily 
understood,  though  somewhat  technical, 
terms,  what  psychology  is.  Then  he 
applied  the  effect  of  advertisement  upon 
it  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
He  declared  that  every  want  of  civil- 
ized man  that  lifts  him  above  the  level 
of  the  savage  could  be  traced  to  ad- 
vertising in  some  form  or  other,  and 
illustrated  his  contention  by  many  in- 
stances. 

Describing  the  uplifting  effect  of  ad- 
vertising upon  men  and  women.  Dr. 
Holmes  described  a  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  music  and  showed  how  it  in- 
c\itably  improved  the  morale  of  the  en- 
tire community  in  which  it  was  prose- 
cuted. 

Raking  up  the  old  question  of  the 
value  of  the  sex  appeal  in  advertising 
copy  Dr.   Holmes  said : 

"Take  a  street  car  advertisement  that 
displays  a  peroxide  blonde  in  an  ad- 
vertisement for  suspenders.  Every 
young  man  in  the  car  catches  sight  of 
the  blonde.  'Fine  girl,'  he  says  to  him- 
self. But  does  he  think  of  suspenders? 
He  does  not.  The  thought  that  comes 
to  his  mind  probably  is  that  he  will 
take  Mary  to  the  motion  picture  show 
tonight,  that  thought  being  engendered 
by  the  picture  of  the  blonde.  He  calls 
Mary  up  when  he  gets  home,  takes  her 
out  and  spends  all  his  money.  So  that 
even  if  the  suspender  idea  had  got  across 
to  him,  which  it  had  not,  he  wouldn't 
have   anything  to   'buy   suspenders   with." 

George    B.    Sharpe,    of    the    Cleveland 


Tractor  Company,  attriibuted  the  large 
increase  in  his  concern's  business  to 
properly  directed,  persistent  advertising 
campaigns. 

GEORGE     Ti.     SHARPE     SPEAKS 

"In  1917,"  he  said,  "my  company  had 
no  domestic  industrial  business  on  its 
books.  After  then  it  began  to  advertise, 
and  now  the  domestic  industrial  business 
amounts  to  20  percent  of  the  entire 
volume." 

His  copy  is  confined  to  five  zones  in 
the  United  States  and  to  two  in  Canada. 
Farm  paper  advertising  was  found  prof- 
itable, of  course,  but  was  at  its  best 
when  followed  by  a  direct  mail  appeal. 
Large  production  demands  large  selling, 
he  held,  and  advertising  is  the  highest 
type  of  massed  salesmanship.  To  its 
use  he  attributed  the  growth  of  his  com- 
pany's business  from  $1,000,000  in  1917 
to  $15,000,000  last  year. 

Roy  O.  Louden,  of  the  Louden  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  said  a 
good  word  for  business  papers.  An  ab- 
solutely checkable  advertising  campaign 
without  business  papers,  he  declared, 
sold  5,000  units  of  his  product  in  a 
year.  The  next  year  business  papers 
were  added  to  his  list,  and  the  sales 
jumped   to   52,000  units. 

"coffee   week"   ADVERTISING   PAID 

Speaking  of  cjuick  results  from  an  ad- 
vertising campaign,  J.  Sidney  Johnson, 
of  Voss  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  said  that  in  "Coffui- 
Week"  advertising  sold  for  his  concern 
100  pounds  of  cofifee  each  to  1,800  deal- 
ers, and  brought  about  several  hundred 
window  displays  which  had  a  continu- 
ing effect   upon   business. 

Robert  E.  Ramsay,  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
described  in  detail,  aided  by  a  number 
of  charts,  how  direct  mail  advertising 
ties  up  with  advertising  through  other 
mediums. 

There    was     a     great    deal     of     much- 
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— where  agricultural  wealth  is  unprecedented  and  crop  conditions  never  more 
promising  than  now.  The  latest  United  States  Government  crop  reports  estimate 
that  Iowa  will  yield  413,100,000  bushels  of  corn  and  217,388,000  bushels  of  oats, 
which  is  approximately  45%  more  than  the  yield  of  any  other  state  for  each  of 
these  crops.     In  addition  to  this,  Iowa  ranks  first  in  the  value  of  live  stock. 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  Tractors,  Motor  Trucks, 
Automobiles,  Building  Material,  and  many  other  large  manufacturers  recognize 
the  high  standing  and  influence  Wallaces'  Farmer  enjoys  with  farm  folk  and,  in 
turn,  place  more  advertising  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  than  in  any  other  Iowa  farm 
paper.  As  a  result,  Wallaces'  Farmer  leads  all  Iowa  farm  papers  in  the  total 
amount  of  all  commercial  advertising  carried. 

For  special  data  and  information  pertaining  to  the  Iowa  market,  write 


If'eslern  Rcfrcsnilalive 
STANDARD    FARM    PAPERS.    Inc 
1341-3-5  Conway  Bids..         Chicago,  III 

Eiislctn  Rrl,r,se,ilut,ve 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc 
"5  Madison  Avenue,         New  York  Citv 


p.   Right  Ijwoi 
4    W.ttty  J„„,„al  lo,  Tk,nk,„, 
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enjoyed  humor  in  the  address  of  John 
H.  Kate,  president  of  the  X-Ray  Incu- 
bator Company,  Des  Moines,  but  he 
made  one  statement  that  cairght  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  his  hearers. 

"We  have  kept  a  complete  record  of 
the  returns  from  400  papers  -we  have 
used  for  advertising,"  he  said,  "and  we 
find  that  of  them  only  75  have  brought 
back  to  us  in  sales  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sums  we  have  spent  in  using  their 
columns.  Not  long  ago  we  used  a  farm 
paper,  a  fraternal  paper,  and  a  Southern 
list  of  17  religious  papers,  keying  our 
announcement,  investing  $700  in  each  of 
the  papers  and  an  equal  amount  in  the 
group. 

"The  fraternal  paper  sold  two  in- 
cubators;  the   religious  sold  not  a  single 


one ;  but  the  farm  papers  sold  a  whole 
lot  of  incubators  at  $25  each,  and  we 
cast  up  the  cost  to  us  at  just  $1.96 
apiece    for   the    sales." 

Frank  A.  Black,  of  Filene's,  Boston,  a 
vice-president  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion, told  in  intimate  detail  how  his 
store  operates  in  both  merchandizing  and 
advertising.  He  said  that  Filene's  in- 
vests 4.9  per  cent  of  its  sales  income 
in  advertising,  and  declared  that,  con- 
ditions varying  with  different  localities 
and  situations,  department  store  appro- 
priations for  advertising  account  might 
range  from  2  per  cent  to   ID  per  cent. 

IXTERESTING     CHURCH     ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

Practically  every  prominent  church  in 
Des    Moines   was    represented   by    the    75 
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555,310  in  Sixteen  States 

ilu'Zi'H  fci'  A.  B.  C.   Auditor's   Report 

Illinois    66.430 

Iowa    64,572 

Ohio    ■. .  68,105 

Missouri    51)402 

Michigan    44,323 

Nebraska    42.625 

Minnesota    3^,334 

Indiana    37>8i8 

Wisconsin    34.545 

Kansas    33,97 1 

•  Oklahoma     18,212 

Kentucky    12,983 

North   Dakota    12,316 

South    Dakota    12,187 

Arkansas    11,691 

Tennessee      5.796 

555,310 

Eastern    and    Southeastern    States 28,835 

Western    and    Southwestern    States 22,176 

Total,    Paid    in   Advance    Circulation 606,321 
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ministers  and  laymen  at  the  luncheon  of 
the  Church  Advertising  Division  Thurs- 
day. This  is  a  department  recently  start- 
ed" by  the  Des  Moines  Advertising  Club, 
with  charactristic  enterprise,  and  is  de- 
veloping  rapidlv. 

The  Re\.  Harold  Holt,  of  Old  Trinity 
Church,  Xiles,  Mich.,  was  the  only 
speaker.  ]Mr.  Holt,  a  young  man  with 
progressive  ideas,  showed  by  a  chart  he 
had  prepared  the  effect  of  advertising 
upon  church  attendance  and  church  con- 
tributions. For  the  year  before  his 
church  undertook  paid  advertising  reg- 
ularly, buying  large  space  in  the  local 
paper,  attendance  and  contributions  both 
were  below  the  normal  of  what  might 
be  expected.  As  soon  as  the  advertising 
campaign  began  both  the  blue  line,  in- 
dicating attendance,  and  the  red  line, 
indicating  contributions,  took  an  upward 
tendency  that  never  slackened  materially. 
The  odd  part  was  that  the  red  line  grew 
much  faster  and  climbed  in  all  instances 
much    higher    than    the    blue    line. 

Mr.  Holt  exhibited  copies  of  his  ad- 
vertisements showing  that  they  told  of 
every  conceivable  activity  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  church.  He  showed,  also, 
that  by  advertising  the  names  of  mem- 
bers as  waiting  to  welcome  strangers 
he  rid  the  membership  of  a  snobbishness 
they  had,  and  made  them  live  up  to 
the  cordiality  and  democracy  the  adver- 
tisements  attributed   to   them. 

"chasing    the   blues"    EVENING 

To  relieve  the  convention  of  possible 
monotony,  which  is  ever  ready  to  creep 
into  such  a  meeting,  the  Des  Moines 
Advertising  Club  held  a  "Chasing  the 
Blues"  evening  on  Wednesday.  The 
great  ball  room  of  the  Fort  Des  Moines 
hotel  was  decorated  as  for  a  carnival. 
From  the  galleries,  and  from  the  floor, 
too,  confetti  was  scattered  as  at  a  Alardi 
Gras.  There  were  paper  caps,  balloons 
and  other  favors  to  distribute  freely 
among  tlie  guests,  and  an  excellent  band 
to   furnish  music  for  dancing. 

Many  of  the  delegates  had  brought 
their  wives  with  them,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Des  Moines  Club  members  were 
there,  also.  For  their  delectation,  since 
it  is  seldom  that  women  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  two  scrappers  at  work,  a 
bona  fide  boxing  bout,  by  professional 
boxers,    w'as   put    on. 

On  the  '  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
second  and  closing  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel.  C.  A.  Baumgart, 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Advertising 
Club,  presided,  and  the  toastmaster  was 
J.   B.    Weaver,   of    the    Iowa   Legislature. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Richard  H. 
Lee,  special  council  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. ; 
Rowe  Stewart,  president,  A.  A.  C.  of 
W. ;  Clyde  L.  Herring,  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Iowa;  T.  W. 
Le  Quatte,  vice-president  A.  A.  C.  of 
\^'.  for  the  Ninth,  or  loua-Kansas-Ne- 
braska    district. 

THE    I-N-K    conference 

The  conference  of  advertising  chilis  of 
lowa-Xcbraska-Kansas,  composing  the 
Ninth  District,  called  by  T.  W.  Le 
Quatte,  vice-president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  for  that  district,  was 
held  on  Friday,   September  24. 

A  list  of  eighteen  subjects  had  been 
prepared  for  discussion.  They  were : 
Cluli  organization,  problems  of  program 
coiTimittee,    The    House    Committee    job. 
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X'igilance  Committee  work,  getting  new 
menlbel-s,  holding  old  members,  what 
constitutes  a  desiraljle  member,  how 
large  a  club  should  be,  Ptiblicity  tor 
club  work ;  Educational  work  on  adver- 
tising among  consumers;  Development  of 
advertising  courses  in  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  Cooperation  with  other  com- 
mercial bodies ;  Cooperation  with  wo- 
men's clubs ;  Cooperation  with  civic  or- 
ganizations; Organization  and  promotion 
of  other  clubs ;  Value  of  state  associa- 
tions; Value  of  a  (State)  district  organ- 
ization ;  Value  of  affiliating  with  the 
national    organization. 

Each  subject  was  taken  up  in  its  or- 
der and  discused  freely,  experiences  be- 
ing recited  and  new  plans  being  de- 
veloped. Formal  conclusions  were  not 
arrived  at,  of  course,  since  it  was  an- 
nounced that  for  the  conference  to  lay 
down  any  rules  might  be  inadvisable,  be- 
cause a  majority  opinion,  and  perhaps 
even  an  unanimous  opinion,  might  by 
some  clubs  be  considered  binding  when 
the  result  of  the  conference  was  re- 
ported by  the  representatives  on  their 
return  home. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  if  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  conferees  be 
any  indication,  that  both  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  will  soon  organize  state  asso- 
ciations. Kansas  and  Nebraska  men  were 
present  at  the  Iowa  state  convention  the 
two  days  previous  to  the  conference,  and 
•hey  brought  to  the  latter  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  their  attendance.  Iowa 
promised  all  the  aid  it  could  possibly 
give  towards  the  creation  of  these  pro- 
jected state  associations,  and  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  men  showed  an  eagerness  to 
proceed. 


Iowa  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
and    Publishers    Form    Association 

Iowa  newspaper  advertising  managers 
and  publishers  formed  an  individual  as- 
sociation at  a  breakfast  at  Hotel  Saver> 
III.  in  Des  Moines  during  the  convention 
last  week. 

H.  T.  Watts  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  was  named  president,  George 
F.  Thayer  of  the  MarshalFtown  Tiina- 
RcpKl'licaii  vice  president,  and  Claire 
Marshall  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  sec- 
retary. 

Other  members  are :  H.  B.  Lee  of  the 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger;  Lee  P.  Loomis, 
Muscatine  Journal:  Walling,  Oskaloosa 
Herald ;  Jesse  Phillips,  Davenport  Times; 
H.  B.  Lee,  national  vigilance  committee , 
Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Record: 
Walter  Sammis,  editor  Associated  Adver. 
tisiiig;  Frank  Black,  Boston;  Frank  Arm- 
strong, vigilance  committee ;  Mr.  ]\Iar\in, 
Sentinel-Post,  Shenandoah;  O.  ~L.  Taylor, 
Council  BhifTs  Nonpareil ;  J.  D.  LeCron, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  M.  M. 
Mauger,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
bune; Forest  Geneva,  Des  Moines  Capi- 
tal, and  John  Irwin,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 


Talks  On  Outdoor  Ethics 

After  cautioning  the  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association,  at  its  eleventh  conven- 
tion held  recently  in  Cleveland,  to  keep 
its  boards  in  trim  by  guarding  against 
weeds,  and  by  using  proper  columns  and 
mouldings,  George  L.  Johnson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Thomas  Cusack  Company, 
talked  about  high  standards  in  clientele. 
He  said  in  part: 

"Probably  the  most  important  of  all 
things  is  clientele.    When  business  is  good 


every  plant  owner  selects  the  very  best 
of  the  concerns  in  his  town  as  liis  adver- 
tisers. When  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a 
let-up  in  business  there  arc  some  men 
who  are  prone  to  listen  to  the  siren  song 
of  the  patent  medicine  men  and  the  un- 
dertaker. Don't  do  it,  don't  make  that 
fatal  mistake.  When  you  have  good  com- 
pany on  your  plant  j-ou  will  have  a  de- 
sire to  be  in   that  company. 

"You  are  likely  to  have  agitation  and 
adverse  legislation  and  more  criticism 
than  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
average  objection  to  the  outdoor  sign  is 
not  objection  to  construction ;  the  average 
man  and  the  public  do  not  take  up  detail. 
We  should  be  most  careful  in  the  type 
and  character  of  copy  that  is  used.  Have 
nothing  on  the  plant  that  anyone  can  pos- 
sibly object  to. 


"It  used  to  keep  me  busy  turning  down 
patent  medicine  advertising — even  good 
sized  orders.  I've  seen  a  man  in  Chicagi" 
with  $125,000  worth,  and  I  told  him  if 
it  was  $8,000,000  worth  they  could  never 
get  it  on  our  l)oards.  Keep  this  point  in 
mind  and  you  will  succeed."   (Applause). 


Postal  Savings  Increase 

During  August  there  was  an  increase 
of  1,216  in  the  number  of  postal  savings 
depositors  in  New  York,  making  now 
more  than  158,000  depositors  having  open 
accounts.     Total   deposits   here   are  $47,- 

870,511. 

Passengers  Over  the  Central 

The  New  York  Central  brought  35,- 
000,000  passengers  to  New  York  City  in 
1919,  and  the  West  Shore  25,361,499  pav- 
sengers. 


Terre  Haute' s  Matchless 
Transportation  Facilities 

The  location  of  Terre  Haute  at  the  center  of  dittribu- 
tion,  and  also  at  almost  the  exact  center  of  population, 
peculiarly  recommends  itself  to  the  wise  manufacturer. 

Not  only  does  the  Terre  Haute  manufacturer  economixe 
on  the  advanced  freight  rates,  and  save  waste  haulage, 
thru  his  strategic  position  at  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, but  he  is  also  at  the  base  of  a  splendid  coal  sup- 
ply,  and  perfectly  situated  from  a  transportation 
standpoint. 

Five  big  railroads,  operating  a  total  of  14,627  miles, 
reach  Terre  Haute  daily  with  an  average  of  127 
freight  and  67  passenger  trains.  Exclusive  of  coal, 
there  were  1,653,799  tons  of  freight  outbound  from 
Terre  Haute  and  2,323,375  tons  inbound  to  Terre 
Haute  in  1919. 

Terre  Haute,  tho  at  present  in  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  condition,  is  in  a  position  to  care  for  the 
transportcrtion  needs  of  many  new  industries,  to  pro- 
Vide  them  uiith  good  factory  sites,  the  best  of  terminal 
facilities  and  easy  access  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Greater  Terre  Haute  Club  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
data  thcrt  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  manufac' 
turers.  All  advertisers  will  do  well  to  tvrite  for  the 
analysis  of  The  Greater  Wabash  Valley  Empire,  pre- 
pared by  The  Terre  Haute  Star,  the  dominating  news- 
paper of  this  section. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Terre  Haute  Star  and  The 
Muncie  Star  offer  to  discriminating  advertisers  the 
least  expensive  and  most  effective  method  of  covering 
Indiana.     They   compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality 
Circulation    in   Indiana. 

Kastern    Representative — Kell.T-Smith    Co. 

MarbrhlBe  Building,   New   York. 

Western    Kelireseiitntive — .John    Class, 

Peoples    t.as    BuildinB,    Chirago 

OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Putting  a  New  Incentive  Into  the 
Sales  Contest 

How   the   Pyiene   Company   Made   the   In- 
terest of  the  Home  Office  Produce  Results 


AFTER  THE  sales  contest, 
what:  When  "the  tumult  and 
the  shoutnig  die"  and  you  come  to 
check  up  on  the  results  of  your 
successful  salesmen's  competition, 
what  do  you  find  in  the  \va\-  of  ac- 
tual net .'' 

Probably  you  can  show  as  ex- 
hibits a  heavy  batch  of  orders,  two 
or  three  members  of  your  stafif 
marked  distinctly  as  leaders,  the 
whole  force  exhilarated — and  per- 
haps exhausted — a  slackening  up  of 
reaction  after  announcement  of  the 
winners  and  the  standings ,  charges 
against  -running  expenses  amount- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  prizes  offered 
t.nd  won,  possibly  some  disgruntle- 
ment  among  the  men  who  "also 
ran,"  and  always  a  little  c_\nicism 
here  and  there  expressed  in  an  oc- 
casional remark  in  the  tenor  of, 
"Oh,  well,  the  house  won,  anyway," 
or  more,  sourly,  "Same  old  bait — 
and  same  old  fish,  aren't  we?" 

DOES   THE   HOUSE   WIN? 

But  how  about  the  net  when  you 
have  entered  all  these  items  up  on 
the  credit  and  debit  sides  of  your 
mental  account  book?  Has  the 
house  really  "won,  anyway" — not 
in  winnings  that  can  be  expressed 
in  number  or  amount  of  orders,  but 
in  such  intangible  assets  as  are  de- 
duceable  from  the  future  efficienc\ 
and  morale  of  your  salesmen? 
Some  of  our  most  popular,  best  ad- 
vertised, most  "psychologically  per- 
fect" sales  contests  would  show 
amazingly  poor  results  if  we  judged 
them  by  such  winnings  for  the 
house. 

The  foregoing  comment  furnishes 
"atmosphere"  for  a  brief  story  of  a 
lerent  sales  contest  char  w'.s  staged 
with  a  very  definite  view  to  what 
may  be  called  its  "long-run"  re- 
sults, its  influence  on  the  relation 
between  the  sales  force  and  the 
home  office ;  and  which  called  that 
relationship  into  play  as  a  factor 
for  success. 

It  was  held  by  the  Pyrene  Manu- 
facturing Company,  makers  of  "Py- 
rene" and  "Pyrene"  Fire  Extin- 
guishers and  took  place  just  prior 
to  the  annual  salesmen's  convention 
held  in  New  York,  August  30  to 
September  3.  G.  P.  Rogers,  "Py- 
rene's"  sales  manager,  was  respon- 
sible   for    it. 


About  the  time  that  the  coming 
convention,  the  big  instruction  and 
entertainment  event  of  the  year,  be- 
gan to  bulk  large  in  the  salesmen's 
consciousness,  Mr.  Rogers  began 
sending  out  letters  to  his  divisional 
heads  and  to  the  members  of  their 
sales  forces,  urging  upon  them  the 
prestige  and  glory  that  would  be 
theirs  who  came  into  the  conven- 
tion as  "winners,"  bringing  in  with 
them  enviable  sales  records.  The 
usual  prizes  were  offered  for  the  in- 
dividual salesmen  and  for  the  di- 
\ision.  At  the  same  time,  a  plus  ef- 
fort, an  accelerator,  was  put  behind 
the  contest,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  home  office  was  going  to 
take  a  big  interest  in  and  play  an 
important  part  in  it.  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  attention  the  home  office 
had  been  paying  to  the  good  work 
in  the  various  territories  and  the 
salesmen  were  "let  in  on"  the  fact 
that  the  company  officials  had  form- 
ed a  pool  on  the  probable  sales 
records  of  the  divisions  up  to  the 
convention  date  —  that  So-and-so, 
whose  name  looks  so  impressive  on 
the  company  letterhead,  was  "pull- 
ing for"  such-and-such  a  division, 
that  Somebody  Else  was  making  up 
a  "book"  on  the  contest,  that  the 
president  had  a  side  bet  of  so  much 
that  the  quota  wouldn't  be  over- 
topped, and  that  the  rest  of  his  of- 
ficial family  had  clamored  for  a 
chance   to    cover   the   money. 

THE    PERSONAL    TOUCH 

Then  So-and-So  himself  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  correspondence 
and,  in  frequent,  encouraging,  ])er- 
sonal  letters  to  the  salesmen  in  the 
division  he  had  drawn,  to  let  them 
know  that  he  was  backing  them 
"hard"  and  expecting  "great  things" 
of  them.  Some  of  the  company 
officials  offered  "cigars  around"  to 
their  territories  if  they  succeeded 
in  winning.  But  their  letters  were 
not  all  of  the  old,  familiar  jazz- 
'em-up  style.  Tips  about  what  was 
going  on  in  other  territories  were 
included,  suggestive  "leads"  to  sales, 
ideas  as  to  possible  new  sales  ar- 
guments that  had  struck  the  writers 
as  effective,  information  on  produc- 
tion and  delivery  data  that  might 
help ;  in  short,  such  real,  unaffected 
good  counsel  as  a  friend,  backer 
and  well-wisher  would  give  an  ath- 


lete about  to  enter  into  a  strenuous 
contest  in  which  he  was  interested. 
This  kind  of  correspondence,  kept 
free  from  patronage,  but  with  a 
persistent  undercurrent  of  encour- 
agement to  greater  effort,  was  con- 
tinued until  the  men  came  in  to  con- 
vention headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore   in    New   York. 

Incidentally,  the  same  thing,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  went  on  in  some  of 
the  divisional  offices  where  each 
girl  clerk  or  txpist  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bet  on  a  "fa\ored  sales- 
man." 

"long-run"     RESULTS 

Results?  Well,  Mr.  Rogers  did 
not  feel  free  to  talk  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  sales,  but  he  assured 
the  writer  that  the  immediate  results 
measured  in  those  terms  were  high- 
ly satisfactory.  I'll  venture  to  say 
that  the  long-run  results  will  be  just 
as  satisfactory.  These  days,  sales- 
men won't  fight  very  hard  for  a 
travelling  bag,  a  trip  to  Atlantic 
City,  a  hundred'  dollars  or  even  two 
hundred  dollars.  Alone,  no  one  of 
these  prizes  offers  enough  incentive. 
If  a  man  tries  for  such  prizes  and 
fails  to  win  them,  he  doesn't  lose 
anything ;  perhaps  he  even  gains 
some  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  shown  himself  not  too 
eager  to  jump  at  "the  same  old 
bait."  Given  the  plus  effort  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  contest  there  is  established 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  good. 
Indeed,  eveiy  sporting  instinct, 
e\ery  urge  of  vanit\'  impels  the 
salesman  to  do  his  utmost  to  jus- 
tify the  interest  of  his  backers  in 
the  exectuive  office,  to  help  his  di- 
vision to  win  the  pool.  So  much 
for  the  effect  on  immediate  results. 
Looking  further,  we  may  see  how 
this  contact  set  up  between  official 
and  salesman  can  be  made  produc- 
tive of  good  to  both.  The  name 
at  the  top  of  the  letterhead  becomes 
to  the  salesman  something  more 
than  a  driving  force ;  the  name  on 
the  bottom  of  the  monthly  report 
becomes  to  Vice-President  X  or 
Secretar}'  Y  something  more  than  a 
sales  force.  It  remains  for  conven- 
tion day  "post  mortems"  to  cement 
this   humanizing   relation. 

Such  a  contest  is  not  easily  car- 
ried out.  It  requires  more  than 
(Continued  nn  pafic  24) 
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1,050,000  This  Month 


Puinred  h\  Kraiik  <.f  dwin  for  Th.-  Farm  Jo 


No,  This  Copy  Don't  Tie  Up  to  the  Picture 


Our  latest  research  report  shows  that  13.9' ^  of  the  farm 
trade  wants  the  best  grade  of  tools,  although  only  257f 
of  the  customers  know  one  brand  from  another.  Farm- 
ers  are   today    using   14,400,000    h.p.,   in   engines,    tractors 


and  lighting  plants.  This  is  at  once  an  opportunity  for 
tool  manufacturers  as  well  as  those  who  supply  good 
grades  of  lubricating  oil.  For  other  facts  regarding  the 
farm   market   consult 


The    Farm   Journal 
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Iowa's  Rural  and  Urban  Prosperity  Offers  Merchandiser 

Rich,  Balanced  Market 


This  State,  Ranking  Hish  in  Value  of  Farm 
Products  and  Living  Standards  of  People, 
Is     Cross     Section     of     American     Market 


IOWA,  considered  from  the  re- 
search department's  pohit  of 
\  lew,  has  been  said  to  represent 
.something  closely  akin  to  a  perfect 
cross  section  of  the  great  American 
market.  An  Iowa  publication,  feat- 
urmg  this  fact,  has  been  able  to 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  national 
advertisers  to  use  the  state  as  a 
merchandising  laboratory  in  which 
to  test  out  their  plans  on  a  reduced 
scale. 

There  is  sound  argument  in  it,  as 
one  finds  upon  coming  to  classify 
its  population  and  its  resource^. 
Iowa  is  an  exceptionally  well-bal- 
anced state.  It  is  known  as  one  of 
the  first  farming  states  of  the  Union, 
yet  its  manufacturing  industries  are 
of  great  and  growing  importance. 
It  is  noted  for  its  large,  prosperous 
and  splendidly  mtelligent  rural  pop- 
ulation; yet  there  are  a  few  more 
town  dwellers  in  Iowa  than  there 
arc  country  dwellers.  It  is  a  state 
of  many  snugly  prosperous  small 
towns;  yet  it  can  boast  eleven  cities 
of  more  than  20,000  population,  five 
of  more  than  40,000  and  one  of 
106,000.  It  has  a  salutary  infiltra- 
tion of  foreign  blood  both  in  its 
rural  and  urban  populations;  but 
none  strong  enough  at  any  one  point 
to  support  a  foreign  language  daih'. 

It  is  of  rural  Iowa  and  its  1,080,- 
066  people  that  one  hears  most  and, 
of  course,  rural  Iowa  is  of  exceed- 
ing importance,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  own  buying  power,  but  for  its 
effect  on  the  buying  power  of  the 
cities,  many  of  whose  industries  it 
supports. 

THE    F.-VRM     \VE.\LTH 

At  the  time  of  the  1910  census 
Iowa  had  216,807  farms,  averaging 
156  acres.  In  1918  these  farms  pro- 
duced crops  having  a  total  value  of 
$821,920,000,  a  total  which,  by  the 
wav,  was  exceeded  in  the  Union 
only  by  Illinois  (with  3,000  square 
miles  more  territon,^).  Iowa  pro- 
duces more  oats  and  corn  than  any 
other  state.  It  has  twice  as  many 
hogs  as  it  nearest  competitor,  Ill- 
inois. It  ranks  first  in  the  number 
of  horses  raised,  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs,  third  In 
the  number  of  beef  cattle,  third  in 
the  number  of  dairy  cattle  and  third 
in  the  value  of   its  dairy  products. 


Iowa  gets  more  for  her  corn  than 
Canada  gets  for  all  of  its  vaunted 
wheat  crop.  Its  dairies  supply  600,- 
000,000  gallons  of  milk  yearl\-  lor 
all  jjurposes.  With  10,925,000  hogs 
— almost  five  for  every  man,  woman 
and  chUd  within  its  boundaries — it 
lakes  a  tremendous  annual  toll  from 
the  packing  houses  of  Des  Moines, 
Chicago  and  Omaha,  to  be  spent  for 
the  tools  of  production  and  the  ci.,iii- 
forts  of  life. 

Statistics  show  that  Iowa'?  chief 
crops  are  cereals,  dairy  and  market 
garden  products,  hay,  wool,  linseed, 
and  sorghum.  The  1918  crop^  in- 
ch-ided  375,624  bushels  of  coin, 
229,572,000  bushels  of  oats,  4,286,- 
000  tons  of  hay,  9,648,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  11,340,000  bushels  of  bar- 
lev,  and  19,650,000  bushels  of  whear. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  lov.  a  land 
averages  about  $155  an  acre  today, 
when  the  average  income  from  an 
Iowa  farm,  even  two  years  ago, 
was  $7,345.  As  far  back  as  the 
1910  w^nsus  lowans  had  $3,745,861,- 
000  invested  in  farm  propert}'  and, 
of  course,  the  figure  is  far  above 
that  to-day. 

iowa's    industries 

Turning  to  Iowa's  industries  in 
developing  our  estimate  of  Iowa's 
buying  power,  let  us  see  what  con- 
tributed to  the  building  up  of  a 
total  value  for  factory  products  in 
the  state  amounting  to  $425,000,000 
in  1918.  There  are  more  than  5,000 
industrial  establishments  in  Iowa. 
The  chief  industries  are  developing 
with  accelerating  rapidity.  Among 
these  may  be  named  those  handling 
flour,  lumber,  carriages,  bricks  and 
other  clay  products,  cement,  woolen 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  pork  pack- 
ing, saddler}-,  furniture,  and  farm 
implements.  These  give  a  large  in- 
dustrial population,  which  has  swol- 
len the  total  of  urban  dwellers  to 
1,277,950  as  compared  with  the  i,- 
080,066  who  live  in  the  countrw 

Here,  urban  and  rural,  is  not  only 
a  prosperous  but  a  highly  intelligent 
buying  power.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  the  lowest  of  all  states 
in  the  Union,  or  for  any  similar  area 
in  the  world.  Kinety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  lowans  can  read  and  write. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with    six    New    England    states    of 


about  the  same  area,  in  which  only 
about  95  out  of  a  hundred  persons 
can  read  and  write.  In  1918  Iowa 
had  736,925  persons  of  school  age 
and  519,814  of  them  were  actually 
attending  school.  The  state  has  26 
colleges  and  more  than  200  libraries. 

These  are  a  thrifty  people.  There 
are  490,000  families  in  Iowa  and 
336,000  of  them,  or  69  per  cent, 
own  their  own  homes.  The  deposits 
in  Iowa  banks  Januar}'  i,  1919  ag- 
gregated   $503,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand  they  are  "good 
spenders"  when  it  comes  to  provid- 
ing themselves  with  efficient  work- 
ing tools — modern  ix)wer  farm  ma- 
chinery, for  instance — and  up-to- 
,  date  comforts  of  life.  There  are 
350,000  automobiles  in  the  state, 
which  means  one  for  every  nine 
persons.  Their  owners  spend  fifty 
million  dollars  for  tires  each  _\-ear, 
and  more  than  twenty-five  million 
for  gasoline.  In  191 8  Iowa  farm- 
ers spent  $11,791,000  for  tractors 
and   farm   engines. 

REACHING    THE    M.^RKET 

There  are  scores  of  ways  of 
reaching  this  market.  Iowa  is  thor- 
oughly accessible.  More  than  10,000 
miles  of  steam  and  electric  railways 
form  a  network  within  its  borders 
and  no  point  in  the  state  is  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  the  railway. 
Cities  like  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Davenport,  Burlington,  Du- 
buque, Council  Bluflfs,  Sioux  City 
and  Waterloo  are  important  distri- 
bution points. 

But  the  phrase  "reaching  the  mar- 
ket" is  used  here  in  another  sense 
as  well.  It  is  important  to  reach 
your  market  with  your  goods,  of 
course,  but  ahead  of  that  comes  the 
necessity  of  reaching  your  market 
with  the  advertising  that  will  create 
a  demand  for  your  goods  when  once 
placed  within  reach.  There  are 
scores  of  agencies  for  reaching  your 
market  in  that  way,  also.  Take, 
for  example,   Iowa's  publications. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  Iowa  is 
832  according  to  Ayer's  American 
Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory, 
which  is  more  than  the  number 
published  in  any  other  of  the  west- 
ern group  of  states,  except  Missouri, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Minnesota  s  Farm  Market— a  Business  Stimulus! 


^An  enormous  1920  crop  ably  fits  Minnesota  to  assume  leadership  in  bolster- 
jJing-  business. 
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This  "Bread  and  Butter  Land,"  as  it  may  well  be  called,  produces  one- 
sevenlh  of  the  country's  butter  supply  and  more  wheat  than  any  other 
state  save  North  Dakota— another  of  THE  FARMER  states. 

Minnesota's  agricultural  development  is  marked  by  rapid  strides  of  prog- 
ress. An  average  county,  Isanti,  shows  an  improved  acreage  increase  of 
26.6  per  cent  since  1910.  An  increase  of  181.1  per  cent  in  land  and 
building  values  is  evident  in  the  same  county  during  the  past  ten  years. 
There  are  eighty-five  other  counties — each  with  agricultural  resources  to 
be  developed. 

Hand  m  hand  with  the  State's  development,  THE  FARMER,  established 
shortly  after  Garfield  became  President  in  1881,  has  served  Minnesota 
famiers  as  an  agricultural  publication.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
powerful  merchandising  force — the  key  to  Minnesota's  farm  market. 


THE^s^lpARMER 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture 

Webb  Publishixg  Company,  Publishers 
Saixt  Paul,  Minnesota 


ll'esU-ni   Rel^rcsciilali-.cs : 

STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS, 
INC., 

131    Conway   Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


Eastern   Rctrcsc}ilalni-s: 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON, 
INC., 

381    Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 
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The  Men  and  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Mediums 

C.  K.  BLANDIN 

St.    Paul    Dtsfatch    and    Si.    Paul   Pwnccr   Press 

One  of  a  Series  of  Informal  Visits  with  the  Leading 

American  Editors  and  Publishers  with  the  Object 

of  Interpreting  What  They  Mean  to  Advertisers 

By  CHESLA  C.  SHERLOCK 


SUCCESS  is  not  the  real  test  of 
the  wortli  of  a  man.  It  is  a 
measure,  no  doubt,  according  to  our 
\va\-  of  looking  at  things.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  real  test  of 
the  worth  of  a  man  is  what  he  him- 
self thinks  of  the  things  he  has  ac- 
complished. 

Is  he  uppish?  Has  he  gotten  to 
the  place  where  he  not  only  values 
himself  at  par  but  considerably 
over?  Has  his  success  gone  to  his 
head? 

\\'hen  \ou  meet  C.  K.  Blandin, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  you 
meet  a  case  where  it  hasn't. 

In  talking  over  his  experiences, 
Mr.  Blandin  casually  remarked : 

"Sometimes  it  all  seems  like  a 
dream  to  me.  I  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  that  old 
feeling  comes  over  me  again  with 
a  rush,  that  feeling  I  had  when  I 
was  walking  the  streets  of  Minne- 
apclis  with  $5  in  my  pocket  hunting 
a  job.  Yes,  it  seems  like  a  dream; 
even  after  all  these  years !" 

And  the  thought  came  to  me  with 
startling  emphasis :  "Here  is  a 
real  man !"  For  he  was  the  first 
I   ever  had  heard  talk  that   way. 

And,  through  it,  I  began  to  under- 
sland  some  things  that  had  not  been 
clear  to  me  before,  the  why,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  unusual  success  of  the 
man  in  his  work  and  the  reason 
wh.v  this  employer  is  invited  by  his 
employes  to  attend  their  union  meet- 
ings and  take  part  in  their  delibera- 
tions ! 

UP  FROM   THE  RANKS 

That  he  has  the  worker's  view- 
point goes  without  saying.  He  came 
up  from  the  ranks ;  he  fought  for 
a  living  and  an  education  at  the 
same  time ;  he  worked  in  mining 
camps  and  read  books  at  night ;  he 
tramped  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
hunt'iig   for  the  rainbow's   end. 

''I  think  it  is  because  I  came  up 
from  the  ranks,"  he  said,  "that  my 
emploves  trust  me  and  want  me  to 
take  j;art  in  their  deliberations.  That, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  pleas- 
eil  me.     I   would  rather  have  them 


feel  that  wa}'  about  me  than  to  be 
a   great   This-or-That." 

Mr.  Blandin  commenced  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade  when  he  was 
nine  years  old.  From  that  day  to 
this  he  has  paddled  his  own  canoe. 
At  12  he  left  lola,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  born  in  1873,  and 
followed  the  trade  on  other  papers 
in  Wisconsin. 

At  14,  he  was  working  on  a  paper 
in  fronton,  Michigan,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  mining  region. 
"It  was  anything  but  a  place  for  a 
boy,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  hard  side 
of  life  that  I  saw,  but  the  knocks 
and  the  sordidness  of  it  made  a  man 
of  me.  I  worked  there  for  a  while 
and  then   drifted  to   St.   Louis. 

"From  St.  Louis  I  went  to  South- 
western Minnesota  to  a  small  town 
named  Marshall.  There  I  took  a 
teacher's  examination.  I  got  a  per- 
mit, although  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
jiassed  the  'exam,',"  he  added,  smil- 
ing. 

"I  taught  district  school  in  the 
country  for  three  years  and  then 
went  to  Sanborn,  Minnesota,  where 
I  founded  a  newspaper,  the  San- 
born Sentinel.  I  was  then  18  years 
of   age. 

.\DVENTURES    OF    A    PUBLISHER 

The  story  is  told  that  Mr.  Blandin 
went  down  to  -St.  Paul  to  get  type 
and  equipment  for  his  new  paper. 
He  was  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  business,  in  spite  of  his  printer 
training,  to  know  just  what  sort  of 
equipment  he  needed.  He  went  to 
a  house  in  St.  Paul,  and  was  turned 
over  to  a  nice,  young  salesman,  who 
spent  three  days  with  him  picking 
out  a  complete  outfit. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  sales- 
man asked :  "How  do  you  wish 
to   pay   for   this  .•'" 

"I'll  have  to  give  my  note,"  re- 
plied young  Blandin,  without  bat- 
ting an   eye. 

"But  how  much  can  you  pay 
down?"    pressed    the    salesman. 

"I  can't  pay  anything  down,"  was 
the    simple   reply. 

The  salesman  was  so  completeh- 
baffled  that  he  called  out  the  presi- 
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dent,  the  general  manager  and  the 
secretary  of  the  concern  and  turned 
Blandin   over  to  them. 

"Do  \ou  mean  to  tell  me,"  snap- 
ped the  president,  "that  you  had 
the  gall  to  come  down  here  and 
use  up  three  days'  time  of  our 
salesman  picking  out  equipment, 
wlien  you  had  no  mone\-  to  pav  for 
it?"  '  ^ 

"Yes." 

The  president  thought  a  minute 
and  then  said,  "Well,  in  that  case' 
I   believe  I'll  let  you  have  it!" 

Mr.  Blandin,  in  dealing  lightly 
with  this  episode  in  his  life,  paused 
for  an  expressive  interval,  and  then 
added:  "I  had  to  borrow  $40  to 
pay  the  freight  on  the  stuff."  The 
inference  being  that  he  borrowed  it 
of  the  president  of  the  t\-pe  found- 
ry  concern. 

OFF    THE    MAIN    LINE 

"I  had  more  luck  than  sense," 
IS  the  way  Blandin  explains  the 
success  of  his  new  venture.  "I 
paid  .ifif  the  debt  in  a  year  and  then 
moved  the  paper  over  to  Olivia. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  sold 
out  and  went  to  Wisconsin  again 
with  $2,000  in  my  pocket  to  engage 
in  the  fruit  and  commission  busi- 
ness. It  took  me  just  eight  months 
10    lose   it. 

"I  came  to  Minneapolis  with  just 
$5  in  my  pocket,  looking  for  a  job. 
Maturally,  I  turned  first  to  the  news- 
paper offices.  I  wanted  a  job  in 
the  editorial  department,  if  possible. 
I  walked  the  streets  for  days.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  find  an  open- 
ing, and  there  was  now,  in  addition 
to  myself,  a  wife  and  child  to  sup- 
port. 

"At  last,  I  got  a  position  as  a 
house-to-house  soHcitor  in  the  circu- 
lation department  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune.  I  worked  for  them 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years, 
eventually  becoming  road  manager. 
Then  they  brought  me  into  the  office 
as  assistant  to  Fred  E.  Murphy, 
circulation   manager. 

"From  that  position  I  went  to  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  circula- 
tion manager.  At  that  time  it  had 
less  than  5,000  circulation  in  the 
city  and  15,000  outside  the  city.  In 
fact,  it  had  little  left  but  its  pres- 
tige." 

From  that  time  on  Mr.  Blandin 
has  been  identified  with  the  same 
publication  in  one  capacity  or  other. 
In  1908  they  put  on  an  evening 
edition  which  competed  so  heavily 
with  the  rival  paper,  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  that  the  latter  found  it 
desirable  to  buy  out  the  .Pioneer 
Press.      But    Mr.    Blandin   went    to 
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AnvERTisiNi;  &  Selling 


lite  history  of  the  wolves  of  the 
lakes  up  in  the  North  country  and 
he  knows  how  to  catch  'em,  too. 
Ask  any  of  the  boys  around  the 
office  who  go  fishing  with  hint! 


C.    K.    BLANDIN 


the  new  eniplosers  along  with  the 
Pioneer  Press. 

He  became  business  manager  and 
eventually  general  manager.  Upon 
the  death  of  George  Thompson,  the 
owner,  he  became  publisher  in  his 
own   right. 

His  passion  is  for  figures.  You 
look  at  his  desk  and  there  before 
him  is  a  pile  of  reports — figures 
everyw*here.  But  he  is  a  business 
man  with  a  rare  sense  of  vision. 

A    MAN   OF  ACTION 

Four  years  ago  last  September 
he  happened  to  be  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Minnesota.  He  heard  that  the  local 
paper  mill  was  about  to  be  sold. 

"I  went  to  the  manager  and  found 
that  the  owners  lived  in  Wisconsin," 
he  said,  "but  that  the  mill  was 
under  option  to  be  sold  to  some 
'St.  Joe'  parties.  The  option  ex- 
pired the  following  day  at  noon.  I 
got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Wis- 
consin. 

"I  located  the  owners  about  eleven 
o'clock   in   the  morning,   found   that 


they  had  not  heard  from  the  'St. 
Joe'  parties.  But  at  one  o'clock 
I  had  bought  the  mills  and  was 
leaving  for  home." 

The  business  done  by  the  mills, 
so  Mr.  Blandin  infonned  me,  ex- 
ceeds that  done  by  the  newspaper 
property  in  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  a 
good  thing  in  these  days  for  a 
newspaper  plant  to  own  its  own 
paper  mills. 

All  of  which  is  but  an  expres- 
sion of  the  characteristics  of  C.  K. 
Blandin,  and  his  vision.  He  is  the 
sort  of  a  man  you  or  I  like  to  meet. 
He  hasn't  placed  a  false  valuation 
upon  his  success — "it  all  seems  like 
a  dream  even  now." 

He  is  the  sort  of  old-time  boy 
who  tackled  the  job  right  at  hand 
and  did  his  best  until  something 
better  presented  itself.  That  and  a 
wholesome  outlook  upon  life  are 
the  factors  that  have  made  him 
what  he  is. 

And,  by  the  way,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  fishermen  you  ever 
van    across.      He    can    tell    vou    the 


A  "Different"  Advertising  Idea 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

namely  that  the  car  rides  and  drives 
differently — and  better.  All  adver- 
tisements are  measured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  whether  or  ngt  they  are 
marked  bj-  dignity,  good  taste  and 
common  sense.  Although  a  differ- 
ence is  usually  evident  in  the  copy 
itself,  nothing  gaudy  or  tricky  is 
ever  adopted.  A  trick  wears  off 
after  the  first  time  or  two,  and 
readers  are  likely  to  get  disgusted 
with  something  superficially  clever, 
when   it   is   repeated  often. 

THE  "success"   elements 

In  concluding,  it  would  be  well 
to  reiterate  the  basic  differences  in 
cur  advertising  policy :  that  the 
readers'  full  intelligence  should  be 
capitalized;  that  a  variety  of  power- 
ful advertising  methods  should  be 
employed,  always  taking  advantage 
of  something  diiferent  and  better 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  paid  pub- 
licity ;  that  every  advertisement 
should  contain  a  concisel\-  express- 
ed, valuable  and  interesting  news 
item ;  that  a  powerful  slogan  should 
batter  down  resistance  and  that  a 
constant  pounding  away  of  selling 
■'irguments  should  help  mould  public 
opiniiin;  that  the  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  with  every  word  and 
phrase,  in  order  to  co-ordinate  and 
express  the  selling  policy;  and  that 
nothing  gaud\-  or  tricky  should  be 
employed,  but  that  only  more  perm- 
anent and  fundamental  differences 
should  be  pennitted. 

With  such  an  advertising  creed, 
and  with  the  punch  and  organiza- 
tion to  cany  it  out,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  results. 


The  Pyrene  Sales  Contest 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

the  exercise  of  the  betting  instinct 
in  the  executive  offices.  It  demands 
an  unusual  willingness  and  ability 
to  cooperate  there,  real  interest  and 
a  certain  amount  of  tact  in  making 
that  interest  felt  personally,  and 
not  by  the  form  letter  method,  out 
iti   the   field. 

Successfully  carried  out,  it  is  our 
idea  of  a  contest  effective  to  achieve 
the  broad  and  more-than-immedi- 
ate  ends  that  every  contest  does,  or 
.should,   seek. 
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The  Leading  Paper  in  the  BiUion  Dollar  Market 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


Minneapolis  is  the  Market 

Incorporated  1867 

In  1919  the  value  of  products  sold  to  retail  merchants 
of  the  Northwest  bv  Minneapolis  manufacturers,  job- 
bers and  wholesalers  was  $1,U59,614,662,  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Implements $1(10,000,000 

Automobiles  and  Trucks 190,000,000 

Automotive  Parts 12,(100,000 

Bags   12,500,000 

Bedding     3,000,000 

Biscuits  and  Crackers 15,000,(100 

Boxes    2,50(1,000 

Confectionerv 8.000  (100 

Caskets    — "_ 1,250,00(1 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 10,25(1,(1(10 

Coffee  and  Tea 7,000,000 

Drugs  10,850,000 

Dry  Goods  and  General  Merchandise 43,750,000 

Electrical  Supplies 7,500,000 

Elevator  Machinery , 2,000,000 

Flour  and   Feed   193,538,162 

Fruits  and  Produce 60,0(10,000 

Fuel      , 35,000,0(10 

Furniture    —  7,10(1.0(10 

Glass 4,000,000 

Groceries     20,000,000 

Hardware 30,000,000 

Iron  and  Steel 10,625,000 

Jewelry 3,000,000 

Knit  Goods 13,000,000 

Lime.  Cement  and  Plaster 4,829,500 

Lumber 10,000,000 

Oils  and  Greases 52,480,000 

Paints 4,500,000 

Paper 8,000,0(10 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 6.750,000 

Sash,  Doors  and  Millwork 10,000,000 

Tires,  etc. 75,000,000 

Tractors   55,000,000 

Miscellaneous   31,672.000 

TOTAL   OUTPUT    $1,059,614,662 

Face  value  of  checks  passing  through  Minneapolis 
Banks  in  1919,  $12,331,567,000. 

Carloads  of  merchandise  and  other  freight  shipments 
in  and  out  of  the  city  in  1919,  666,728. 

Bank  clearings  for  1919,  $2,266,905,528.  Total  bank 
deposits,  $253,366,913.  Population  380,582  (1920  census). 


The  Tribune  is  the  Paper 

Founded  1S67 

Daily  net  paid  circulation,  116,427.  Sunday  net  paid 
circulation,  130,904. 

Has  19,051  more  daily  circulation,  net  paid,  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  Northwest. 

Has  35,411  more  not  paid  Sunday  circulation. 

Has  more  home  carrier  circulation  than  any  other  Min- 
neapolis daily  newspaper. 

Published  153,494  more  individual  want  ads  in  1919 
than  its  neare.st  competitor  and  76,114  more  than 
both  its  daily  competitors  in  Minneapolis. 

Published  13,291,769  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  1919 
compared  with  10,160,253  lines  in  1918.  Gained 
more  than   three  million  lines. 

Gained  1,752,673  lines  in  local  display. 

Gained  896,450  lines  in  National  display. 

Gained  482,393  lines  in  classified  advertising. 

Has  carried  approximately  100,000  more  individual  want 
ads  each  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years  than  its 
nearest  competitor. 

Has  published  every  year  for  many  years,  more  auto- 
mobile advertising-  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
Northwest. 

Is  the  recognized  financial  advertising  medium  of  its 
territory. 

Does  not  accept  any  questionable  financial  or  other 
classes  of  advertising. 

Accepts  no  trade  contracts. 

Maintains  a  service  department  to  help  National  ad- 
vertisers with  their  merchandising  problems. 

Publishes  The  Commercial  Tribune,  the  only  general 
trade  paper  in  Minneapolis. 

Prints  its  own  rotogravure  section. 

By  listing  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  .the  advertiser  ob- 
tains the  advantage  of  the  only  morning  circulation 
and  an  unduplicated  evening  circulation  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  only  paper  in  the  United  States  giv- 
ing a  24-hour  sen-ice  for  the  one  charge. 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  is  the  only  Sunday 
paper  publi.shed  in  Minneapolis  having  Associated 
Press  news  and  cable  service.  It  has  the  prestige 
of  being  the  big  Sunday  Newspaper  of  the  North- 
west. 


Send  for  a  Copy  of  The  Commercial  Tribune  Published 
in  the  Interests  of  Advertisers 
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Iowa's    Prosperity 

[Continued  from   pcnic  201 

which  has  881.  The  number  of 
places  of  pubhcation  is  548,  as  com- 
pared with  434  places  of  publica- 
tions in  Missouri,  which  lets  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  single  import- 
ance of  St.  Louis  tliat  Missouri 
owns  its  preeminence  in  this  field. 
Of  the  Iowa  publications  51  are 
daily,  664  weekly,  60  monthly  and 
the  others  are  published  at  other 
periods. 

The  outstanding  daily  newspapers, 
measured  in  circulation  strength, 
are   those   to   lie   fouml   in  the   large 


cities:  the  Des  Moines  Capital, 
Register,  Tribune  and  News;  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Republican 
and  Times;  the  Davenport  Demo- 
crat and  Leader  and  Times;  the 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  and 
Times-Journal;  the  Sioux  City  Tri- 
bune and  Journal;  the  Burlington 
Gazette  and  Hazvk-Eye;  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil;  the  Waterloo 
Courier  (to  whose  publisher  and 
national  advertising  representatives 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  ex- 
cellent material  on  Iowa  buying 
power)  and  the  Waterloo  Times- 
Tribune;  and  the  INIarshalltown 
Tiiucs-Republican. 


■  The  Hag-content Lqft-dricd  Taper  al  (he  Reasonable  Price ' 


The  Needed  Punch 

If  your  letters  arc  appealing  but  lack  the 
needed  punch  that  will  make  them  im- 
pressive and  give  them  more  actual  pulling 
power,  perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  your  letter- 
head. 

SYSTEMS  BOND  will  give  your  letters 
a  better  appearance  and  give  your  sales  mes- 
sage every  chance  to  win. 

Standardize  on  SYSTEMS  BOND^the  un- 
varying paper — for  your  letterheads.  It  is 
available  everywhere.  All  printers  know 
it.  Your  printer  can  get  it  for  you  or  a  re- 
quest on  your  letterhead  will  bring  samples. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Miils  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


Advertising  &  Seluxg 

It  would  be  more  confusing  than 
helpful  to  go  into  detail  regarding 
Iowa's  class  and  trade  publications, 
most  of  which  are  published  at  Des 
Moines  and  can  easily  be  looked  up 
m  Ayer's.  But  Iowa's  splendid 
agricultural  journals  are  of  out- 
standing importance  and  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor  entering  this  market 
of  great  agricultural  wealth  and 
progress.  They  include  the  month- 
lies, Successful  Farming  (published 
by  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  and  the  Corn 
Beit  Farmer,  the  semi-monthly, 
loica  Farmer;  and  the  weeklies, 
Wallaces'  Farmer  and  lozva  Home- 
stead; all  published  in  Des  Moines. 
The  Daily  Farmer,  reaching  the 
dairv  interests,  is  published  in 
Waterloo  and  Farmer  and  Breeder 
in  Sioux  City.  Des  Moines  is  one 
of  the  important  publishing  centers 
of  the  West. 

The  Iowa  dealer  and  consumer 
are  marked  not  only  by  their  pros- 
perity but  by  their  progressiveness 
and 'if  you' have  a  product  that 
meets  their  demands,  if  you  adver- 
tise it  to  them  efficiently  and  con- 
sistently, and  if  you  adopt  a  sales 
policy  that  convinces  them  you  are 
working  for  their  interests  as  well 
as  your  own,  there  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  meet  with  quick 
success. 


Maxwell  With  Ingeneria  Internacionai 

Clair  Maxwell,  who,  for  the  last  four 
years  has  represented  Factory  in  the 
'West,  has  hecome  Cleveland  representa- 
tive of  Ingeneria  Internacionai,  the  engi- 
neering journal  published  in  Spanish  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company.  Mr.  Maxwell 
is  the  brother  of  Lee  Maxwell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Cioweli 
Publishing  Company. 


Westinghouse  Man  Becomes  Sales 
Manager 

R.  B.  Harvey,  manager  of  the  Farming 
Section,  Industrial  Department,  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, has  resigned  to  become  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Litschcr-Lite  Corporation  ol 
Crand  Rapids,   Michigan. 

Agency  Man  With  Dallas  "Journal" 

Henry  Ely,  who  until  recently  has  been 
doing  advertising  agency  work  in  Dallas, 
Texal,  has  joined  the  display  advertising 
department   of   the   Dallas  loiirnal. 


A.  D.  Rahn  With  Ethridge  Co. 

A.  D.  Rahn,  color  artist,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Ethridge  Association 
of  Artists. 


Assistant  Succeeds  Advertising 
Manager 

Raymond  Olson  has  resigned  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Modesto  Evenwtj 
Sews,  a  newspaper  published  daily  at  Mo- 
desto, Cal.  He  is  succeeded  by  G.  L. 
Bradt,  who  has  been  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  publication. 
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Netzorg  with  Long-Costello 

C.  S.  Xctzorg,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Heath  &  Milligan  Co.,  Chi- 
cago paint  makers,  is  now  with  the  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Long-Costello,  Inc., 
in  that  city. 

F.  A.  Farrar,  who  is  advertising  direc- 
tor for  a  combination  of  paint  companies 
centered  around  Chicago,  has  taken  over 
Mr.  Xetzorgs  work. 

Bently  Directs  Shakespeare  Advertising 

J.  W.  Bentley,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Kalamazoo  Corset  Company 
and  more  recently  associated  with  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  appcinted  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  for  The  Shakespeare 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  manufac- 
turers of  rods,  reels  and  lines. 


Truck   Sales   Managers  to  Elect 

The  Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers'  As- 
sociation has  announced  that  its  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Novem- 
ber iS  and  10,  at  which  tir.-.c  new  officers 
will    be    elected. 


Barnhill   to  Play   for  Championship 

W.  Roy  Barnhill,  publishers'  repre- 
sentative, will  meet  A.  C.  Perry,  on  Sun- 
day, October  3,  to  decide  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Fox  Hills  Golf  Club.  Mr. 
Barnhill  and  Mr.  Perry  were  the  victors 
of  the  tourney  played  last   Sunday. 


M.  B.  Malone  Buys  for  Sinclair 
Refining 

M.  B.  Malone,  effecti\e  October  i,  was 
appointed  purchasing  agent  for  the  Sin- 
clair   Refining    Company. 


■Wisconsin  Daily  Appoints  Represen- 
tatives 

The  W'ausau,  Wis.,  Daily  Rccord- 
Hcrald,  published  by  J.  L.  Sturtevant,  has 
appointed  Hamilton-De  Lisser,  Inc.,  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  as  its  eastern 
representative. 


Joins  San  Francisco  "Examiner" 

Lynn  C.  Simpson,  who  a  year  ago  sold 
his  interests  in  the  Sacramento  Union  and 
resigned  as  its  managing  editor,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  San  Francisco  Exami- 
ner. Mr.  Simpson  was  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  twenty  years 
before  his  association  with  the  Sacra- 
mento Union. 


Tallant  With  McGraw-Hill  on  Pacific 
Coast 

C.  H.  Tallant,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Com- 
pany, has  become  the  San  Francisco  office 
manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company, 
New  York.  He  will  also  act  as  assistant 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company.  The  establishment  of  an 
advertising  ser\  ice  department  is  now  be- 
ing arranged  at  the  San  Francisco  offi.ce. 


"Sun-Herald"  Advertising  Staff  Dines 

Members  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Sun  and  .Vcu'  York  Herald,  now  to  be 
known  as  the  New  York  Herald,  at  the 
Hotel  Breslin  last  week,  held  a  get-to- 
gether at  which  Frank  A.  Munsey  and 
Erman  J.  Ridgway,  business  manager 
of  the  Sun  and  A'czc  York  Herald,  were 
guests  of  honor. 

McCrory  Sales  Gain  $1,556,037 

McCrory  Stores  reports  sales  for 
August  amounted  to  $1,150,321,  an  increase 
of  $177,340  o\  er  the  same  month  last  year. 
From  Jan.  I  to  date  $8,497,229,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,566,037. 


Printing  Co.  Appoints  Advertising  Head 

The  Milwaukee  Printing  Comp;in\ , 
wiiieh  makes  a  spccialti'  of  supplying  man- 
ufacturing confectioners  with  their  print- 
ing needs,  has  appointed  Roy  E.  Hansen 
as  advertising  manager.  An  advertising 
campaign  consisting  of  colored  inserts 
is   now   lieing  used   in   business   papers. 


A  New  Hotel  Publication 

The  Southern  Hotel  and  Rc.<:tiitiranl 
.\'ei(.'S.  to  be  published  monthly  by  the 
Hotclman  Publishing  Company,  130  Ex- 
change Place,  New  Orleans,  has  made  its 
appearance   in   the   South. 


Editor,  "The  International  Studio"  Dies 

William  H.  de  Beau  Nelson,  for  tlit 
last  eight  years,  editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Studio,  died  Monday  morning  in 
the  Union  Hospital,  New  York,  after  a 
short  illness. 


Franklin  Weston  Dies; 

Franklin  Weston,  who  for  twenty-two 
years  was  president  of  the  Bryon  Weston 
Paper  Company  until  last  February  when 
be  retired,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,    Smiday   in   his  fifty^fth   year. 


New    "Iron   Age"'   Book 

The  Iron  Age,  to  help  visualize  the 
purchasing  power  of  some  of  its  sub- 
scribers, has  issued,  in  its  third  edition, 
"The  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Metal 
Working  Industries,"  an  attractive  book 
of  128  pages.  The  plants  of  117  con- 
cerns, whose  executives  read  the  Iron 
Age,  are  depicted,  with  a  description 
and  the  annual  consumption  of  raw 
materials  by  each  plant.  The  book  also 
contains  circulations  facts  and  a  list 
of  plants  appearing  in  the  buying  unit 
series   but  not  illustrated  in   the   volume. 
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Hardware  Buying  in  Six  States 
Influenced  by  News  Advertising 

The  Indianapolis  hardware  radius  extends  into  six 
states.  Though  the  circulation  radius  of  The  News  is 
practically  confined  to  Indiana,  The  News,  without  ques- 
tion, influences  sales  in  these  six  states. 

The  importance  of  Indianapolis  as  a  distributing  point 
for  hardware  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
hardware  jobbers  travels  seventy-six  men.  There  are 
four  large  hardware  jobbing  houses  and  of  course  quite 
a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  sales  of  the  four  large 
houses  in  1919  approximated  $20,000,000.  If  you  want  to 
talk  advertising  in  the  terms  that  the  heads  of  these 
wholesale  houses  will  understand,  you  must  talk  to  them 
about  advertising  in  The  News.    It's  their  paper. 

Send  for  booklet  "Seven  Studies  in  Distribution". 
It  will  interest  you. 

The  Indianapolis  News 

First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 
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Minnesota  Doubtful  in  Politics,  But  Reliable 
as  a  Steady  Market 

Grain,  Ore  and  Lumber,  Fertile  Lands  and  Pros- 
perous Industries  Give  the  Northwest  Means  to 
Satisfy  Its  Needs  in  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


MINNESOTA— "doubtfur'  state 
in  presidential  elections — has 
never  been  doubtful  as  a  market  for 
nationally  advertised  gooiis.  \\  ith  its 
two  great  warehousing,  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  centers,  Minne 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  its  grain  and  ore 
port,  Duluth,  and  its  many  fair-to- 
middling-in-size  but  mighty -good-in- 
buying-power  smaller  cities  like  \\"i- 
nona,  St.  Cloud,  Stillwater,  Little 
Falls,  Faribault,  Red  Wing,  Albert 
Lee  and  New  Ulm,  it  offers  an  un- 
usually attractive  market  to  merchan- 
disers. 

Rich  in  the  variety  of  resources 
and  in  its  products — agricultural  and 
manufactured — it  has  developed  a 
prosperous  citizenrx*  that  may  aiwa\s 
be  counted  on  to  support  a  well 
planned  campaign  pushing  a  worth 
while  commodity. 

THE  MINING  COMilUNITY 

Making  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  mineral,  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing output  of  Minnesota,  wc 
find  that  it  has  been  developing  rapid- 
ly in  the  last  few  years.  Today,  for 
example,  it  is  turning  out  two-thirds 
of  the  iron  ore  marketed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  mining  industries, 
again,  give  employment  to  more  than 
300,000  persons,  who  labor  to  pro- 
duce an  annual  volume  of  more 
than  20,000,000  tons.  This  ensures 
the  merchandiser  a  single  homogene- 
ous group  of  prospects  with  like 
wants  and  a  like  spending  power  as 
large  as  the  present  population  of 
Ramsey  County,  the  county  w'hich 
contains  the  state  capital  of  St.  Paul. 

Constant  development  is  most 
marked  in  agricultural  Minnesota. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  two-thirds  of 
it  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  general  farm  produce.  At 
present  little  more  than  one-third  is 
under  cultivation,  but  a  large  scale 
drainage  work  now  being  carried  on 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is 
making  millions  of  new  acres  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Minnesota's  largest  and  most  valu- 
able crop  is  wheat,  for  which  its  soil 
is  peculiarly  adapted.  Instances  arc 
known  where  wheat  has  been  pro- 
duced for  twenty-five  years  on  the 
same  land  and  that  land  still  con- 
tinues to  yield  average  crops.  Corn 
is   grown   throughout   the   state   and 


much  wool  is  produced  in  the  .--outh- 
west.  Minnesota  exports  maple  su- 
gar, cattle,  horses  and  swine.  Pork 
packing  is  an  important  industry.  In 
1918  Minnesota  ranked  first  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  produc- 
tion of  barley,  second  in  flaxseed, 
and  potatoes,  third  in  wheat,  rye  and 
oats,  fifth  in  corn.  The  value  of  the 
1918  crops  was  $562,545,000.  This 
total  came  from  79,710,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  134,562  bushels  of  oats, 
1 10,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  32,760,- 
000  bushels  of  potatoes,  43,400,000 
bushels  of  barley,  8,700,00  bushels  of 
rye,  and  3,120,000  bushels  of  flax- 
seed. The  state  also  holds  a  ver_% 
high  place  in  the  nation's  production 
of  dairy  products  and  its  dairy  indus- 
try is  a  growing  one. 

F.\RM  PROSPERITY 

The  old  Northwest  knows  the 
Minnesota  farmers  as  unusually 
prosperous  citizens  and  unusually 
good,  though  canny,  spenders.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  228,099  au- 
tomobiles owned  in  Minnesota  at  tiie 
beginning  of  this  year  were  owned 
by  the  fanners.  In  no  agricultural 
section  of  America  has  the  sale  of 
automobiles  been  more  rapid. 

Commenting  upon  present  pros- 
pects in  the  farm  trade,  Edward 
Barr,  Alarketing  Extension  Editor  of 
The  Farmer,  published  in  St.  Paul, 
said  recently : 

"Farmers  of  the  Northwest  sup- 
ply food  badly  needed  in  the  world 
and  they  are  in  a  position  to  profit 
handsomely  on  their  1920  effort.  An 
optimistic  note  was  sounded  by  many 
of  the  Northwest  dealers  who  attend- 
ed the  Minnesota  State  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember. The  spirit  of  'We're  bound 
to  prosper'  was  reflected  among  all 
the  crowds  at  the  fair,  dealer  and 
consumer  alike.  They  have  been  lib- 
eral with  their  money  and  keen  for 
money-making  ideas." 

The  same  prosperity  and,  more- 
over, the  same  steadiness  is  reflected 
in  the  cities.  Manufactures  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number  and  value. 
As  long  ago  as  1910  Minnesota  manu- 
factures amounted  to  over  $400,000,- 
000  annually.  The  leading  branches 
are  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  in 
which  the  state  has  held  first  place 
for  many  years,  producing  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  country's  total  output  of 


wheat  and  flour.  Lumber  (1,220,- 
000,000  feet  in  1916)  and  wooden 
ware,  carriages,  furniture  and  coop- 
erage, are  other  leading  lines,  while 
boots  and  shoes,  bricks,  leather,  lime 
saddlery  and  woolen  goods  are  also 
manufactured  extensively.  Another 
source  of  re\enue  of  which  one-does 
not  often  hear  is  the  fishing  industiy 
in  Lake  Superior,  which  yields  large 
catches  of  whitehsh  and  lake  trout. 

THE  "twin    cities" 

Minnesota  is  primarily  a  state  of 
small,  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munities and  this  fact  should  be  kepi 
well  in  the  mental  foreground  of  the 
advertising  manager  or  sales  mana- 
ger in  approaching  its  market.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  three  highly 
productive  local  markets  presented  in 
the  Twin  Cities  and  Uuluth,  through 
which,  also,  the  rural  market  is 
served. 

Minneapolis  with  a  population  of 
about  400,000  is  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  Northwest,  400,000 
cars  of  fieight  being  handled  ea;h 
year.  It  has  a  large  shipping  trade 
and  claims  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  grain  market  of  the 
world.  Flour  and  lumber  are  its 
leading  lines  of  manufactures.  It 
turns  out  17,000,000  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  the  annual  value  of  all  its 
products  amounting  to  about  $190,- 
000,000. 

Minneapolis  is  the  hub  of  the 
Northwest.  Tapping  this  land  of 
plenty  are  nine  railroad  svsteins,  and 
24  lines  operating  into  Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis  is  a  city  of  homes.  Sta- 
tistics for  July  I,  1916,  show  that  it 
had  about  65,200  homes,  with  about 
88,000  families.  It  is  a  city  of  dis- 
tributed prosperity.  There  are  no 
slums.  Its  banks  cleared  $2,263,056,- 
000  in  1919. 

St.  Paul,  the  other  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "twins,"  with  a  population  of 
more  than  250,000,  is  an  economic 
center  of  high  importance  to  the 
Northwest.  A  distribution  point  for 
rail  and  water  shipping;  a  manufac- 
turing city  where  the  raw  materials 
brought  in  from  the  north  and  west 
are  made  up  to  go  out  as  trademark- 
ed  commodities  to  the  east  and  south  ; 
a  leading  packing,  shoe  manufactur- 
ing, fur,  confectionary,  milling, 
printing    and    publishing    headquar- 
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Short  Talks  to 
Advertisers 


NUMBER 
FIVE 


The  ^^ArC  of  Composing  Type 

The  natural  laws  pertaining  to  artistic  arrangement  of 
whites,  grays  and  blacks  in  a  page  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  individual  words. 

Spacing  between  the  letters  of  a  word  lessens  its  strength  of 
tone — the  wider  the  spacing,  the  "grayer"  the  word. 

Printing  ink  makers  are  e\er  striving  for  a  "dense"  black. 
Their  efforts  are  fruitless  on  a  type  page  if  the  page  is 
"grayed"  by  the  dissemination  of  white  space  between  the 
letters. 

The  concentration  of  solids  and  white  space  produces  con- 
trast of  color — enhances  beauty  and  invests  with  appeal. 

There  is  but  one  composing  machine  whose  product  has 
strong  contrast  of  color — the  Monotype. 

Ask  your  printer! 


Talk  No.  1. — Getting  Your  Message  Across 

Talk  No.  2. — Single  Types 

Talk  No.  3. — "Motor  Habits"  in  Reading 

Talk  No.  4. — Alignment 

Talk  No.  5. — The  "Art"  of  Composing  Type 

Talk  No.  6. — Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
TORONTO 


Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ters;  the  third  largest  mihinery  job- 
bing center  in  the  United  States;  a 
grocery  and  dry  goods  jobbing  city. 
St.  Paul  has  an  iridividuality  and  an 
importance  that  make  it  necessary  10 
consider  it  by  itself  and  not  jusi  as 
a  "twin." 

inXXESOTA   PUBLICATIONS 

The  third  of  the  Minnesota  trio  of 
big  cities  is  Duluth  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  port  of  the  north,  city  of 
grain  elevators,  ore  docks,  blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  manufactures.  Du- 
luth has  91,000  people,  many  of 
whom,  as  is  the  case  with  the  popu- 
lations of  Minneapolis  and  .St.  Paul, 
are  of  Scandinavian  and  Finnish 
origin. 

Minnesota  publishes  761  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  according  to 
Axer's  American  Newspaper  Annual 
and  Director)-,  to  carr}-  the  merchan- 
diser's message  through  the  North- 
west. Of  these  45  are  daily,  10  semi- 
weekly,  622  weekly,  63  monthI\. 
They  are  published  in  451  towns.  The 
heaviest  daily  circulations  are,  ot 
course,  held  by  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  papers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Tribune,  Journal,  Xews,  and 
Tidende  (Norwegian)  in  Minneapo- 
lis ;  and  the  Dispatch,  Nezvs,  Pioneer 
Press  and  Volkszeitung  (German)  in 
St.  Paul.  Duluth  publishes  the 
Herald,  the  News-Tribune  and  Piii- 
z'dlehti  (Finnish).  Some  of  the  oth- 
er dailies  of  the  state  are  the  Winona 
Republican-Herald,  St.  Cloud  Jour- 
nal Press,  Red  Wing  Republican, 
Mankato  Free  Press  and  Reiiew. 
Albert  Lea  Tribune,  and  Bemidji 
Pioneer. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  publish 
several  good  trade  and  class  publica- 
tions. Among  the  larger  agricultural 
journals  are  Farm,  Stock  and  Home, 
Country  Grain  Shipper,  Northern 
Alfalfa  Journal,  Northwest  Farm- 
stead.  Rural  American,  published  in 
Minneapolis  and  the  Rural  Weekly 
Deutsche  Farmer  (German),  Farm- 
er, Farmer's  Wife,  Farmer's  Dis- 
patch, Nonpartisan  Leader  and  Poul- 
try Herald,  published  in  St.  Paul. 


AnvKKTisiNG  &  .Selling 


Curtiss  Co.  Sold  to  C.  M.  Keys 

The  Willys-Overland  Corporation  has 
sold  control  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
and  Motor  Corporation  to  C.  M.  Keys, 
vice-president   of   the   Curtiss   company. 

In  the  balance  sheet  of  Dec.  31  of  last 
year  the  firm's  plant  is  valued  at  $6,- 
645,248  and  good-will  at  $2,297,280.  In- 
ventory at  that  time  amounted  to  $2,- 
883,718.  Gross  sales  in  1910  were  $11,- 
805,808  and  the  surplus  for  the  year, 
before  deduction  of  Federal  taxes,  was 
$1,939,970. 


Wisconsin— An  Expanding  Market; 
It  "Listens"  to  Advertising 

Rise  of  Many  New  Manufactiiiins  Industries 
and  Prosperity  of  Farmeis  in  the  Badger 
State  Are  Incentives  to  National  Advertisers 


ONLY  twenty-fifth  in  area  and 
thirteenth  in  population  rank 
among  the  states  of  the  Union, 
Wisconsin,  lying  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  old  Northwestern 
Territory,  has  climbed  in  the  scale 
in  other  respects  until  to-day  she 
stands  first  in  the  production  of 
dairv  products  and  ninth  in  the 
value  of  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. These  two  facts  speak  for 
the  ]irogress  and  industry  of  the 
riadger  folk  whether  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  city. 

EIGHTEEN     CITIES     IO,O0O 

There  were  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
last  estimate  2,446,716  persons, 
which  is  a  smaller  number  than 
in  twenty-six  of  the  states  she  has 
passed  in  manufacturing  import- 
ance. Of  this  number,  500,000  are 
wage  earners.  Eighteen  cities  in 
Wisconsin  have  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more.  In  order  of  their 
industrial  importance  of  1914  they 
are  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha, 
Sheboygan,  La  Crosse,  C^shkosh, 
Superior,  Manitowoc,  .\ppleton, 
Wausau,  Beloit,  Green  Bay,  Eau 
Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Madison, 
Janesville,  Marinette,  and  Ashland. 
The  order  for  1920  may  be  said, 
without  complete  data,  to  show 
little  change.  Green  Bay  has  prob- 
ably moved  ahead  several  places; 
lanesville  has  gained  on  Beloit;  the 
first   three   places  are   the   same. 

Leading  among  the  industries 
that  have  prospered  the  cities  of 
the  Badger  State  is  that  devoted 
to  the  turning  out  of  foundr\-  and 
machine  shop  products.  It 
ploys  nearly  30,000  workers 
has  an  annual  production  value  of 
in  excess  of  $60,000,000.  It  has 
risen  above  the  lumber  industry  in 
importance,  though  the  latter  stood 
long  in  first  place.  Wisconsin  still 
leads  the  lake  states  in  the  lumber 
industry.  Her  1916  output  was 
1,000,000,000  feet.  The  manufac- 
tures of  furniture,  wagons,  and 
other  goods  made  wholly,  or  in 
great  part,  of  wood  are  of  immense 
importance.  So  are  those  of 
agricultural  implements,  leather 
brooms,  and,  centering  around  Mil- 
waukee, cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
nails,  paper,  steel  rails  and  mer- 
chant   iron. 
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Tlie  best  way  to  test  a  Slate's 
-trength  is  to  compare  it  with  other 
states.  Comparisons  show  that 
Wisconsin's  industries  bring  her 
u])  to  the  first  place  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  butter,  cheese, 
horse  clothing,  malt,  mats  and  matt- 
ing; second  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  implements;  third  in 
the  jjroduction  of  leather  gloves, 
lime,  and  refrigerators;  fourth  in 
the  manufacture  of  autoinobiles, 
boot  and  shoe  findings,  paper  and 
wall  i)aper  and  dairyman's,  jioultry 
keeper's  and  apiarist's  supplies; 
fifth  for  wooden  boxes;  sixth 
in  automobile  parts,  fruit,  \e';e- 
tables  and  furniture;  seventh  in 
confectionary,  lumber  and  flavf>ring 
extract. 

FIRST    IN    UAIUV    PRODUCTS 

I'arm  products  are  sh(jwn  to 
count  heavily  among  those  bring- 
ing the  state  forward  in  rank.  Wis- 
consin produces  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  all  in 
large  quantities,  especially  oats,  of 
which  the  1918  crop  reached  iio,- 
162.000  bushels.  The  surpassing 
im])ortance  of  the  Badger  State's 
dairv  products  is  indicated  by  fig- 
ures showing  that  there  are  1,803,- 
000  ilairy  cows  in  the  state,  making 
an  average  of  nine  to  a  farm.  1,005 
creameries  and  46  per  cent  of  the 
country's  cheese  factories.  More 
than  84,000  farmers  sui)[.i 
creameries  and  40,000  the 
factories. 

There  were  in  1910, 
farms  in  ^^'i^con^in,  comprising 
21,060,000  acres  and  having  a  total 
value  of  $1,413,118,000.  Farm 
pro];)ert}-  is  steadily  rising  in  value. 
The  latest  official  statistics,  those 
for  1910,  shov.-ed  that  151,000  of 
Wisconsin's  farms  were  operated 
by  their  owners,  the  remainder  be- 
ing operated  by  tenants.  The  pro- 
portion of  owners  has  grown  heav- 
ily since   1910. 

BANK    DEPOSITS    INCREASE 

Along  with  all  the  other  states 
of  the  Union,  Wisconsin  has  been 
prospering  in  the  last  decade  and 
especially  in  the  last  half  decade. 
During  the  war,  while  the  boys  of 
the  Badger  State  were  fighting  gal- 
lantly in  the  Rainbow  and  the 
Thir'tv-second    divisions,    their    fath- 
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ers  at  home  contributed  lieavily  to 
America's  output  in  war  materials. 
When  the  war  closed,  the  shift  to 
peace  production  was  made  with 
a  minimum  of  hardship  for  inves- 
tor and  worker.  Between  the  close 
of  1914  and  the  close  of  1918  bank 
deposits  jumped  from  $192,390,711 
to  $247,133,883,  an  increase  of 
$55,ooo,ocx3  in  round  numbers.  One 
of  the  surest  signs  of  prosperity 
is  the  increase  in  capital  invest- 
ment. Wisconsin's  industries  have 
expanded  consistently.  Incidental- 
ly, there  has  been  a  significant  shift 
in  late  years  in  the  proportion  of 
capital  invested  in  different  classes 
of  industry — a  shift  indicating  that 
^\'isconsin  has  turned  from  the 
more  primary  production  and  in- 
dustry to  the  fabrication  of  prod- 
ucts. The  decline  in  importance 
of  the  lumber  industry  and  its  ac- 
companiment by  a  rise  in  the  im- 
portance of  secondary  industries 
connected  with  lumbering — such  as 
furniture  and  carriage  making  ex- 
emplifies this  change.  In  the  same 
way.  the  State's  iron  industry  has 
gradually  changed  from  what  was 
originally  the  production  of  pig 
iron  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
thousand  and  one  different  com- 
modities into  which  iron  and  steel 
are  made. 

Wisconsin  is  a  changing  state, 
a  developing  market.  Rising  out 
of  an  agricultural  and  lumbering 
past  it  looks  forward  to  an  indus- 
trial future.  Its  people  are  finding 
new"  needs  and,  being  prosperous, 
are  satisfying  them.  It  has  been 
established  time  after  time  that 
they  are  unusually  receptive  to  ad- 
vertising. Wisconsin  newspapers 
and  periodicals  offer  excellent  ser- 
vice to  national  advertisers  cam- 
paigning in  the  Badger  States. 

There  are  593  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  Wisconsin,  Ayer's 
American  Newspaper  Annual  and 
Directory  tells  us,  57  of  which  are 
daily,  454  weeklv,  59  monthly. 
The\-  are  published   in  329  places. 

THE     ADVERTISING     MEDIUMS 

The  largest  daily  new'spaper  cir- 
culations, of  course,  are  those  of 
the  lake  port  of  Milwaukee,  one  of 
the  great  grain  markets  of  the 
world.  Milwaukee's  wheat  ship- 
ments are  over  9,000,000  bushels 
annually.  Sometimes  called  "the 
Pittsburg  of  the  West,"  its  steel 
output  in  1919  ran  close  to  $200,- 
000,000.  It  is  strategically  situated 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  has  docking 
and  railroad  facilities  that  make  it 
an  ideal  distribution  point  for  the 
State.  Its  population  is  about  420,- 
000.       Alilwaukee's    trade     territors' 


is  the  whole  State,  especially  the 
eastern  and  southern  part.  Its  chief 
newspapers  are  the  Journal,  (eve- 
ning) the  Sentinel  (morning)  and 
the  Wisconsin  News  (evening). 
The  Herald  serves  the  large  Ger- 
man-speaking population  while  the 
Kitryer  Polski  goes  to  those  whose 
native    tongue    is    Polish. 

Madison,  the  state  capital,  a 
prosperous  manufacturing  center 
of  77,435  population,  83  per  cent 
native,  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  has  the  Wi-'^consin 
State  Journal,  the  Capital  Times 
and  the  Democrat.  Superior,  up 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wis- 
consin, across  the  bay  from  Duluth, 
and  ore  and  grain  port,  serves  a 
large  trade  territory  through  the 
Telegram  and  Tyomies,  a  Finnish 
paper  with  a  very  large  circulation. 
Other  merchandising  points  of  sig- 
nificance and  their  daily  news- 
papers are  Oshkosh,  the  North- 
western; La  Crosse,  the  Tribune 
and  Leader-Press;  Green  Bay,  the 
Press  Gazette;  Janesville,  the  Go- 
zette  and  Nezvs;  Manitowoc,  the 
H  erald-N  ezvs ;  Sheboygan,  ihe 
Press  and  Telegram;  Kenosha,  the 
Herald  and  News;  and  Wausau, 
the  Record-Herald ;  Beloit,  the 
News;  and  Fond  du  Lac,  the 
Commonwealth     and    Reporter. 

Wisconsin  farmers  can  read 
farm  papers  published  in  their  own 
state  in  English,  German,  Polish, 
and  Finnish.  These  include  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  published  in  Fort  Atkin- 
son; the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  and 
American  Threshernian  and  Farm 
Power,  published  in  Madison;  Wis- 
consin Agriculturalist,  published  in 
Sheboygan;  Landmann  (German) 
published  in  Milwaukee;  Gefhtgel- 
Zitchter  (German),  published  in 
Hamburg ; /?o/;n'^  (Polish)  zndPelto 
ja  Koti  (Finnish).  Milwaukee  has 
some  class  publications. 

In  short,  the  Wisconsin  field  is 
well  covered  by  publications  quali- 
fied to  carry  the  advertiser's  mes- 
sage to  the  Wisconsin  consumer. 


Interpreted  Advertising  Slogan 
Literally 

O'Brien-Hdbart-Pcrrin,  who  have  usC'I 
the  catch  line,  "Call  us  before  you  call 
the  fire  department,"  says  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  received  a  call  the  other 
day,  the  excited  feminine  voice  at 
the  other  end  stating  that  she  had  a 
fire,  and  that  she  had  called  up  to  find 
ottt  what  to  do,  and  if  it  was  "all  right 
to  call  the  fire  department  now." 


Coast  Advertising  Association  Elects 

The  newly  formed  California  Adver- 
tising-Service Association  has  elected  the 
following  officers :  A.  C.  Smith,  Los  An- 
geles, president;  K.  L.  Hamman,  Oak- 
land, and  C.  R.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles, 
vice-presidents;  T.  J.  McCarthy,  Los  An- 
geles, secretary-treasurer;  Emit  Brisacher 
and  Theodore  Watson,  San  Francisco, 
Dave  Mathews,  Stockton,  Alvin  Long,  San 
Jose  and  E.  M.  Harrison,  Los  Angeles, 
constitute  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  con- 
fined to  persons  or  firms  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  advertising  agency  or  service 
work.  

Ertgfcworth  Cigarettes  Introduced 

Larus  &  Brother  Company,  Richmond, 
\"a.  manufacturers  of  Edgeworth  tobac- 
co, has  introduced  through  the  Reed 
Tobacco  Co.,  the  cigarette  making  branch 
of  the  business,  a  new  cigarette  called 
Edgeworth.  The  new  smoke  was  first 
introduced  in  New  England  after  several 
ditterent  blends  had  been  submitted  to 
hundreds  of  smokers  and  after  many 
months  of  such  tests.  The  color  scheme 
and  general  design  of  the  Edgeworth 
siTioking  tobacco  package  is  followed  in 
the  new  cigarette  label  and  carton.  Ad- 
vertising is  now  appearing  in  magazines 
leaching    the    tobacco    trade. 


Todd  Protectograph  Adds  Frazer 

J.  W.  Frazer  has  been  made  assistant 
editor  of  the  Todd  Protectograph  "Week- 
ly Bulletin,"  published  by  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Todd  Protectograph 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  With  Mr. 
Frazer,  the  editorial  board  now  consists 
of  George  W.  Lee,  sales  manager,  and 
S.   J.    Foote,   editor. 


Conveyer    Company    Changes    Name 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Cor- 
poration, of  Chicago,  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  new  lines  of  business,  including 
a  machine  shop  at  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  the 
Conveyors   Corporation  of  America. 


Cincinnati  Publications  Delayed 

On  account  of  a  labor  disagreement 
between  employers  and  employees  in  the 
Cincinnati  printing  industry,  resulting  in 
the  suspension  of  operations  in  the  press- 
rooms of  every  large  printing  plant  in 
the  city,  issues  of  many  publications 
have  heen  delayed,  and  several  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  city  to  be  printed 
elsewhere. 


Children  of  School  Age 

There  are  27,686,476  children  of  school 
age,  between  five  and  eighteen  years,  in 
the  United  States. 


Gary   Truck   Sales 

Total  sales  of  the  Gary  Mctor  Truck 
Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
.\ugust  31,  were  $2,310,331,  on  which 
were  returned  net  profits  of  $219,269. 


Spain  Appoints  "National  Chronicler" 

Jose  Ortega  Nunilla,  prominent  Span- 
ish journalist  and  former  director  of 
El  Iml^arcial,  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  "National  Chronicler,"  which  is  akin 
to  that  of  Literary  Laureate. 


Safety    Razor    Foreign    Rights 
Transferred 

George  L.  Storm,  chairman,  announced 
this  week  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Safely 
Razor  Corporation  have  voted  to  trans- 
fer all  the  foreign  assets  and  rights  to 
use  automatic  machinery,  titles,  trade- 
marks and  copyrights  to  the  American 
Safety  Razor  Export  Corporation,  whose 
entire"  stock  is  owned  by  the  American 
Safety    Razor    Corporation. 
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Curtis   Buys  Philadelphia   "Press" 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  has  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Press  from  Rodman  W'ana- 
makcr,  and  although  a  telegraphic  report 
from  John  C.  Martin  states  that  the  trans- 
action has  not  been  completely  consumat- 
ed,  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Curtis  plans 
to  consolidate  the  Press  with  the  Public 
Ledger. 

The  Press  is  the  third  newspaper  tu 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Curtis  interests 
since  the  Public  Ledger  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Curtis  in  1913.  The  Philadelphia 
Tiiues  was  taken  possession  of  in  Sep- 
tember, 11914,  in  order  to  start  the  £:'i-- 
iiiug  Public  Ledger.  The  Evcuing  Tele- 
grut>h  was  hought  in  June,   1918. 

John  \V.  Forney  established  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  August  I,  1857,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  city. 
Calvin  Wells  took  over  the  paper,  which 
issues  mornings  and  on  Sunday,  in  1S77. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  became  its  editor  in 
1880. 

J.    Roland    Kay    Co.    Expands — To 
Occupy    Entire    Building 

The  J.  Roland  Kay  Company  on  or 
liefore  October  15,  will  occupy  an  entire 
building  on  Erie  street,  Chicago,  a  half 
block  from  Xorth  Michigan  Boulevard. 
This  agency  which  specializes  in  foreign 
advertisjn.e  had  the  building  especially 
constructed  for  its  purposes.  In  order  to 
insure  drawings  suitable  to  each  countr\, 
the  company  will  maintain  its  own  arc 
department,  and  will  have  it  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  copy  department.  Copy 
for  any  particular  country  will  be  written 
by  natives  from  that  land. 

This  unique  organization  was  founded 
in  1903  liy  J.  Roland  Kay,  the  present 
head.  The  firm  did  not  function  to  anj 
great  extent  until  the  next  year,  for  for- 
eign advertising  was  practically  unknowri. 
The  first  account  secured  Iiy  the  firm  was 
the  foreign  advertising  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  &  Compaiiy.  The  first  orders  were 
given  to  Mr.  Kay  liy  .Mien  R.  Rea,  man- 
ager of  the  Foreign  Departmeiit  of  Fair- 
banks-Morse &  Company. 

Today,  the  J.  Rolaiid  Kay  Company  is 
taking  care  of  the  foreign  advertising  in- 
terests of  such  well  known  firms  as:  The 
Remington  Arms  UMC  Co.,  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Company,  U.  S.  Rublier  Co., 
Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  The  Crane  Con;- 
pany,  Beaver  Board  Companies,  Champioii 
Spark  Plug  Co.,  Certain-teed  Products 
Corp.,  The  Simmons  Company,  J.  I.  Case 
T.  M.  Co.,  and  other  manufacturers. 

Offices  are  maintained  in  London, 
Paris,  Sydney  and  Tokyo.  Several  years 
ago  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  advertis- 
ing appearing  in  European  countries,  a 
French  organization  known  as  the  Socete 
de  Publicite,  Jegu,  Haddon  et  Roland  Kay 
was  established.  Later,  after  being  con- 
fronted with  diiificulty  in  conducting  ad- 
vertising campaigns  in  Japan,  the  firm  of 
J.  Roland  Kay  (Far  East)  Company,  was 
organized.  J.  Russell  Kennedy,  wlio  has 
beeii  in  Japan  for  sixteen  years,  is  the 
head  of  this  branch.  In  Australia,  offices 
have  been  operated  for  man\-  years,  and 
at  present  the  Kay  organization  is  pre- 
paring to  send  a  man  there  for  a  five- 
year  stay.  He  has  been  at  the  head  office 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 


among  the  employes  of  the  company.  The 
principal  object  will  be  to  sell  the' house 
to  the  employes  and  particularly  to  keep 
the  selling  force  acquainted  with  all  de- 
\elopments  in  the  business. 


Joins   Simmons-Boardman   Company 

W.  C.  White,  formei-ly  with  the  Fed- 
Ci-al  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Kearney, 
K.  J.,  has  joined  the  copy  service  staff  of 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Pul)lishing  Co., 
specializing  on  their  marine  publications, 
.Shipbuilding  Cyclofedia  and  Marine  En- 
ijineering. 

Mr.  White's  experience  in  shipliuilding 
covers  a  period  of  several  years.  Recent- 
ly he  was  an  assistant  in  charge  of  hull 
construction. 


Triangle  Service  Located 

Ti-iangle  Service  Inc.,  a  new  corpora- 
iion  in  the  adxertising  agency  field  recent- 
ly announced  in  this  magazine,  has  opened 
offices  at  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

S.  Chas.  Blumenstock  is  pi-csident.  Mr. 
Blumenstock  was  formerly  publicitv  di- 
rector of  A.  I.  Nanun  &  Son,  the  Brook- 
lyn department  store. 

Abner  J.  Ruliin.  vice-president  of  the 
new  agency,  was  formerly  account  execu- 
tive with  Irwin  Jordan  Rose. 


New  Business  for  Kobbe 

Inecto,  Inc.,  iiianufacturer  of  Inecto 
Rapid,  a  new  principle  in  hair  coloring, 
has  placed  the  handling  of  its  advertis- 
ing with  Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc., 
\ew  York.  Inecto,  which  is  established 
in  England  and  Europe,  is  planning  a 
general  cainpaign  through  its  Americafi 
office  to  introduce  the  product  in  the 
United  States. 


Appointed    Bridgeton,    N.   J.,   "News" 
Representative 

Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  the  eastern  for- 
eign representative  of  the  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  A'ezi's,  and  G.  Logan  Payne  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  made  w-estern  repre- 
sentative. 


H-O  Company  Starts  House  Organ 

The  H-O  Company  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods,  has 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  house 
organ  named  The  H-O  Force. 

The    H-O    Force    is    to    be    distributed 


W.  R.  Harvey  with  "Industrial 
Power" 

W.  R.  Harvey  has  joined  Industrial 
Potver,  Chicago,  as  Western  Advertising 
Manager,  with  headquarters  there.  For 
the  past  five  years  Mr.  Harvey  has  been 
a  representative  of  Literary  Digest  in  tlie 
Chicago  territory.  Previously  he  was 
with  Cutler-Hammer  as  a  sales  en- 
gineer. 


Direct   Mail   Convention   Plans 

Fred  W.  Gage,  treasurer  of  tlie  United 
Typothetae  of  America,  will  tell  "Where 
the  Printer  Can  Help  the  Direct  Adver- 
tiser and  House  Organ  Publisher — and 
especially  What  the  U.  T.  A.  means  to 
D.  M.  A.  A.  Members  as  well  as  to  all 
Printing   Buyers." 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Koons,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  representing  the 
great  government  organization  that  makes 
direct  advertising  posible,  will  talk  on 
"The  Postal  Situation — its  Message  to 
Direct-by-Mai  1     Advertisers." 

As    for    users    of    Direct-By-Mail    Ad- 


vertising such  experts  as  Martin  L. 
Pierce,  merchandising  manager  of  the 
Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company;  F. 
Lynn  Summer,  vice-president  of  the 
Woman's  Institute  of  Domestic  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Scranton,  Pa.  and  W.  S.  .-^shby, 
advertising  manager  of  the  'Western 
Clock  Companj-  and  a  score  of  others 
are  to  talk  real  experiences  and  are  to 
give  actual  facts  and  figures  in  regard 
to   their   work. 

The  annual  Swap-Fest  is  to  be  one  of 
the  feature  events  of  the  program.  Sev- 
eral prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  win- 
ners of  this  novel  contest  by  three 
judges  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Association.  The  key- 
note of  this  particular  session  is: 

"You   have  a  dollar 

'I  have  a  dollar 

"V\'e   swap 

'Now   each    has   a    dollar 

"You  have  AN  IDEA 

"I   have   an   idea 

"We  swap 

"Now  each  has  TWO  IDEAS." 

The  "idea"  as  the  official  program  says 
"is  soinething  you  ha\e  found  out  by 
observation  or  experience  in  mental,  me- 
chanical, or  strategic  angles  of  direct 
advertising,  house  organs  or  circular  let- 
ters. It  must  in  their  opinion  be  told 
briefly,  the  judges  will  favor  the  briefest 
where  two  ideas  are  of  equal  merit.  In 
no  event  will  over  four  minutes  be  al- 
lowed any  one  speaker  and  no  speaker 
may  take  the  floor  a  second  tiirte  until 
all   others  who   desire  have   spoken. 

To  the  organization  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion based  on  population,  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
will   present   a   trophy. 

Joseph  Meadon,  General  Manager  of 
the  Franklin  Press  of  Detroit,  and  Gen- 
eral Chairman  of  the  Detroit  Committee 
in  connection  with  the  convention,  has 
announced  that  his  organization  is  com- 
pleted and  will  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowiii.g   gentlemen: 

Gordon  L.  MacEdward,  of  Walker  & 
Co.,  will  be  vice-chairman,  and  together 
with  Elmer  P.  Grierson,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Sprague  Publishing  Co.,  will 
have  charge  of  all  finances.  Joseph  B. 
Mils,  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee;  Joseph 
Remethy,  of  the  Chope  Stevens  Papei" 
Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
exhibits ;  A.  E.  Winter,  of  Evans-Winter- 
Hebb  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements ;  W.  A.  Ratigan  of 
Braum  Lumber  Co.,  is  chairman  of  pub- 
licity, working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Asociation's  Pufclicitv  Commitee ;  Ward 
Govett  of  R.  I.  Polk  &  Co.,  is  chair- 
man of  the  registration  and  reception 
committee.  Charles  Koethen  of  J.  L. 
Hr.dson  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  invita- 
tscti  committee,  and  L.  J.  Brubaker  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Detroit  will 
act  as  Secretary  of  the  General  Corn- 
r.aittee. 


Wisconsin    Newsaper    Meet    Postponed 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League  scheduled  to 
have  been  held  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept. 
28,  has  been  postponed  to  October  18. 
Election  of  officers  will  be  held  and  the 
first  report  of  the  new  Milwaukee  repre- 
sentative, J.  W.  Martin,  will  be  heard. 
The  League  is  considering  the  opening 
of  a  main  office  at  Milwaukee.  The 
League,  which  was  organized  twelve 
years  ago,  has  been   a  marked   success. 
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Ordinary  Films  are  Dangerous 

The  operation  of  any  portable  pro- 
jector using  ordinary  inflanxmable  films 
without  a  fire  proof  enclosing  booth 
is  prohibited  by  State,  Municipal 
and  Insurance  restrictions  and  the 
violator  is  liable  to  severe  penalties. 


"  Flickerless'SAFETY  5TANDARD'Motion^cturePrt)jecfor 

Business  Men  THINK  in  Pictures 


W 


HY  does  the  sales  manager  dot 
his  map  to  show  distributing  points 
and  the  movements  of  his  salesmen? 


WTiy  does  the  factor>'  manager  govern 
production  by  a  planning  board? 

\ATiy  does  the  auditor,  accountant  or 
comptroller  watch  the  finances  and  credits 
on  graphic  charts? 

Why  do  business  executives  in  every  func- 
tion use  graphs  and  charts  and  maps? 

Because  they  can  visualize  financial  and 
operating  conditions  more  concretely — the 
graphic  presentation  of  facts  assists  clear 
thinking. 

Now  the  most  progressive  concerns  are 
beginning  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
sales  work.  They  find  that  a  prospect  can 
more  clearly  grasp  and  visualize  a  sales 
story  when  it  is  placed  before  him  picturized, 
Facts  leap  out  in  pictures — con\-incingly 
dri\-ing  home  points  that  would  often  take 


hours  of  talking — and  then  might  not  be 
credited.  Buyers  are  very  prone  to  dis- 
count a  verbal  claim — but  it's  hard  to  doubt 
a  photograph.  Words  may  be  only  words — 
but  photographs — lix-ing,  moving  pictures 
of  your  proposition  in  action — get  into  a 
prospect's  consciousness — compel  accep- 
tance. 

There's  a  mighty  strong  reason  why  such 
concerns  as  those  use  New  Premier  Pathe- 
scopes  in  their  sales  work. 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Delco  Company 
Diamond  Match  Company 
General  Electric  Company 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
International  Harvester  Company 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
and  many  others 
Ordinary  films  arc  dangerous  and  should 


be  used  only  in  a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth 
and  by  a  licensed  operator.  But  the  use  of 
"Safety  Standard"  films  in  the  Pathescope 
projector  creates  an  element  of  safety  that 
frees  your  prospect's  mind  from  all  thought 
of  fire  hazard. 

.\ny  of  your  men  can  operate  a  New 
Premier  anytime,  anywhere.  No  special 
operator  is  needed.  No  fire-proof  booth  is 
required — the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
have  set  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  Pathe- 
scope projector  and  the  "Safety  Standard" 
film.  Operates  on  any  electric  light  cur- 
rent, from  a  storage  bat- 
tery, or  even  by  a  hand 
generator. 

The  New  Premier  Pathe- 
scope weighs  only  23 
pounds  and  can  be  carried 
in  a  small  suitcase. 

Have  a  demonstration 
and  be  convinced. 


The  Pathescope  Co.,  of  America,  Inc. 

Willard  B.  Cook,  President 

Suite  1826    Aeolian  Hall,      New  York  City. 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities. 
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Nebraska  and  the  "Omaha  Empire" 

Facts  and  Figures  That  Demonstrate  Their 
Buying  Power,  With  Data  to  Guide  Those 
Seeking   to  Advertise  and  to   Sell  to  Them 


THE  AlAIX  thing  for  the  ad- 
vertiser or  the  sales  manager 
to  know  about  Nebraska  is  that 
it  is  an  agricultural  state,  pro- 
ducing annually  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars  worth    of   farm   and    live    stock 


By  ARTHUR  THOMAS 

Publicity    Director.    Oni;ih:i    Ihainbcr    of    Commerc 

products.  There  is  no  other  pro- 
duction from  the  soil,  except  potash 
( in  which  Nebraska  leads  the  Na- 
tion )  and  a  limited  amount  of  clay 
products  and  cement.  While  Omaha 
i-  the  leading  citv  of  the  countrv  in 


Try  lit   out  in   Representative  Milwaukee 


Stability : 


Distribution,  copy  that  pulls,  profitable 
results,  steadily  increasing  sales — stability 
in  a  stable  market  —  is  secured  at  a 
minimum  cost  in  Milwaukee,  with  the 
exclusive   use    of  a    single    newspaper. 

Because  4  out  of  every  5  English-speaking 
families  in  Milwaukee  read  the  JOURNAL 
every  day.  The  JOURNAL  is  their 
Buying  Guide. 

Your  message  in  the  JOURNAL  guaran- 
tees you  and  your  product  as  right  to 
nearly  all  of  Milwaukee.  And  it  does  it 
at  one  cost  because  no  other  medium 
is  needed  to  establish  your  merchandise 
in  this  rich,   progressive  market. 

Write  today,  without  obligation,  for 
interesting  information  of  the  Milwaukee 
Market  in  direct  relation  to    your  product. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

H.ARRY   J.  GRANT.    Pub.  R.   A.   TURNQUIST,   Adv.   M 

O'MARA    &    ORMSBEE,    Inc. 

Special    Representatives 


uie  productiuii  of  pig  lead,  the  ore 
is  shipped  in    from   other  states. 

Nebraska  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  complete  sales  unit.  For  most 
lines  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  sales  unit  called  the 
"Omaha  empire"  or  the  Omaha 
trade   territory 

HOW    TO    COVER    THE    TERRITORY 

The  territory  covered  by  this  unit 
will  vary  for  some  lines  but,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  >the  state  of  Nebraska,  the  western 
half  of  Iowa,  the  southern  half  of 
South  Dakota,  the  state  of  Wyom- 
ing and  parts  of  Colorado,  Montana 
and   states   west. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  territory  commonly  covered 
out  of  Omaha: 

United  States  Rubber  Compam  — 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Idaho,  VVyoming,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon. 

Sherwin-Williams  Company — Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
parts  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company — Ne- 
braska, Wyoming  and  parts  of  Iowa 
and    South    Dakota. 

Western  Electric  Company — Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas and  part  of  Wyoming. 

The  United  States  Federal  Land 
Bank  headquarters  at  Omaha  covefs 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and 
^^  yoming. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large 
cities,  most  of  the  population  of 
Nebraska  is  located  on  the  farms. 
The  first  ten  cities  in  order  of  pop- 
ulation importance  are,  according  to 
the  1920  census:  Omaha  (191. 601), 
Lincoln  (54,934),  Grand  Island 
("13,960),  Hastings  (11,647),  North 
Platte  (10,466),  Beatrice,  Fremont, 
Norfolk,  Kearney  and  Scotts  BlufT; 
the  latter  five  all  having  populations 
between  6,000  and  10,000.  All  the 
above  cities  have  much  larger  trad- 
ing territories  than  their  population 
figures  would  indicate.  The  popu- 
lation of  Nebraska  in  1910  was  i,- 
192,214,  including  265,549  families 
on  a  basis  of  4.5  persons  to  a  family. 

FARM    VALUES 

Here  are  some  interesting  com- 
jiarisons :    In   the   United    States   in 
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1910  the  proportion  of  rural  popu.a- 
tion  tu  the  total  was  53.7  per  cent. 
Jn  Xebra^ka  it  was  73.9  per  cent. 
Tiiis  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
rural  population  than  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  or  Minnesota,  but 
lower  than  ni  the  Dakotas.  The 
percentage  of  native  whites  in  the 
United  States  was  74.4  while  in 
Nebraska  it  was  84.2. 

In  1910  the  value  of  Nebraska's 
farms  and  farm  propert}-  exceeded 
m  value  that  of  any  other  state  ex- 
cept Illinois,  Iowa  and  Texas.  Ne- 
braska is  first  in  production  of  al- 
falfa, second  in  automobiles  owned 
per  capita,  third  in  production  of 
cattle,  fourth  in  production  of  but- 
ter, wheat  and  live  stock,  fifth  in 
production  of  corn,  oats,  hogs  and 
sugar  beets ;  and  ninth  in  the  value 
of  all  crops.  There  is  considerable 
manufacturing  in  Nebraska,  mainly 
from  the  raw  materials  furnished 
by  the  farms,  the  leading  lines  be- 
ing packing,  butter,  flour  and  beet 
sugar.  Omaha  produces  more  but- 
ter than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Examination  of  the  market  pos- 
sibilities of  the  first  city  of  Ne- 
braska furnishes  some  very  inter- 
esting comparisons.  Omaha,  only 
thirty-fourth  among  the  cities  of 
United  States  in  population,  is  fif- 
teenth in  bank  clearings.  Between 
1910  and  1920,  Omaha  and  Los 
Angeles  were  the  only  cities  among 
the  first  fifty  in  the  United  States 
to  advance  as.  much  as  seven  places 
in  population  rank.  Only  three 
other  cities  of  Omaha's  size  or  larg- 
er have  grown  faster  than  Omaha  in 
the  last  ten  years.  They  are  Akron, 
Detroit  and  Los  Angeles.  .\kron's 
growth  was  due  to  rubber,  Detroit's 
to  automobiles  and  Los  Angeles'  to 
tourists ;  but  Omaha's  growth  was 
due  merely  to  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  its  trade  territor}-. 

Omaha  serves  what  I  have  called 
the  "Omaha  Empire."  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  features  that 
make  it  attractive  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  with  goods  to 
supply  its  nearly  three  million  peo- 
ple. 

THE    "OJIAH.\    empire" 

Wealth — The  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  $1 ,965 ;  in 
the  Omaha  Empire  it  is  $3,053.  The 
wealth  of  the  territory  is  such  as  to 
make  necessary  one  bank  to  every 
1,436  people,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  there  is  only  one  bank  to 
even,-   3,666  people. 

Crops — The  per  capita  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  the 
past  ten  years  was  $81.  In  the 
Omaha  Empire  it  was  $205. 


Live  Stock — The  per  capita  live 
slock  production  of  the  United 
States  the  past  ten  years  was  $66: 
in  the  Omaha  Empire  it  was  $240. 

Population-  -The  population  of  the 
Omaha  Empire  is  2,950,000.  It  has 
a  buying  power  based  on  per  capita 
wealth,  of  4,417,500  people.  The 
population  per  square  mile  in  the 
United  States  is  34.8 :  in  tlie  Omaha 
Empire  it  is  9.3. 

Buying  Power — The  buying  pow- 
er of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Omoha 
Empire  is  high  because  most  of 
them  are  farmers  who  raise  a  great 
(leal  of  their  own  food  and  sell  their 
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products  at  high  prices.  They  have 
more  spending  monev  than  any  other 
class  in  America.  This  is  shown 
by  the  large  percentage  of  auto 
ownership.  In  the  United  .States 
there  is  one  auto  to  every  18.3  peo- 
ple: in  the  Omaha  Empire  there  is 
one  auto  to  every  9.4  people. 

Transportation — Omaha  is  the 
fourth  railroad  center  in  the  United 
-States  with  nine  trunk  lines  and 
twenty-two  branches.  It  has  thir- 
teen national  automobile  highwavs 
and  is  the  half-way  station 
on  the  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
{Continued  on  page  39) 


13,206  Savings  Accounts  for 
a  City  of  18,293  People  - 
That's  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Janesville,  Wisconsin,  census  figures  show  a  population 
of  ]  8,293,  an  increase  of  31.6%.  Out  of  that  population 
there  are  13,206  savings  accounts  in  the  five  banks  of 
Janesville.  This  is  an  interesting  staltement  because  ir 
has  a  very  essential  bearing  on  the  purchasing  power — 

*  quality  of  the  citizen.s — and  the  general  desirability  of 
Janesville  as  a  ground  for  the  introduction  of  goods  or 
increasing  the  sale  of  goods  already  in  the  Janesville 
market. 

Tt  is  claimed  that  Janesville  has  the  highest  per  capita 
bank  deposits  of  any  city  in  the  state.  The  total  bank 
deposits  are  $10,004,821,  which  means  that  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  there  lare  $547.09  in  the  vaults  of  the 
banks.  The  average  savings  deposit  is  $296.12.  The 
same  ratio  of  weal/th  is  trae  of  the  balance  of  the  Gazette 
territory. 

The  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  is  distributing  over  nine 
thousand  copies  daily;  has  a  Sei-vice  Department  ready  to 
co-operate  with  its  advertisers,  working  in  harmony  to 
the  end  that  goods  advertised  may  move  through  the 
dealers'  hands  and  out  to  the  public  with  a  minimum 
of  resistance. 

Goods  advertised  in  the  Gazette  are  given  the  use  of 
our  prominent  display  window  at  the  time  the  campaign 

I  is  on.  Dealers  are  assisted  when  desired  wtth  window 
trims  while  the  campaign  is  on. 

Have  you  included  Janesville,  the  fast  growing  city,  now 
twenty  thousand  estimated  population,  in  your  Fall 
campaign  ? 


Janesville      Daily      Gazette 

JANESVILLE.  WISCONSIN 


M.    C.    WATSON, 
286  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  Citv 


A.  W.  ALLEN 

1336  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.. 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 

Around  the  World  on  an  Advertising  Mission 

Miss  Helen  A.  Ballard  Will  Cany  the  Publicity 
Messages  of  U.  S.  Advertisers,  Thus  Revers- 
ing the  Rule  of  the  Globe-Trotting  "Spender" 

By   MYRTLE   PEARSON 


ENCIRCLING  the  globe  has  not 
yet  become  so  common  as  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  real 
adventure.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished by  many  individ- 
uals and  for  various  pur- 
poses,— pleasure,  business 
and  feat.  But  an  advent- 
ure it   still   remains. 

That  noted  Frenchman, 
Jules  Veme,  he  of  the  pro- 
phetic imagination,  started 
the  speed  ball  rolling  when, 
in  1872,  he  published  his 
book  entitled,  "AixDund  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days," 
the  inspiration  for  which 
probably  was  the  totu"  of 
the  world  made  in  1870, 
by  George  Francis  Train, 
of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
in  just  that  length  of  time, 
the  experiences  of  which 
he  has  recounted  in  his 
book,  "My  Life  in  Many 
Lands." 

It  was,  however,  to 
eclipse  the  record  of 
Verne's  fictitious  betting 
Englishman  that  the  New- 
York  World,  in  1889,  fin- 
anced the  tour  of  Nellie 
Bly,  who  returned  to  her 
starting  point  with  a  mar- 
gin of  eight  days  to  her 
credit.  The  following  year, 
in  1890,  the  Tacoma 
Chamber  of  Commerce  raised,  by 
popular  subscription,  the  money  to 
send  Mr.  Train  and  another  Ta- 
coma man,  Sam  W'all,  then  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  on  a  speed 
tour  around  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  that  city.  The 
time  made  was  sixty-seven  days, 
thirteen  hours  and  a  few  minutes. 
By  this  time  world  girdling  seems  to 
have   become   something  of   a  habit 


with  Mr.  Train,  for  in  1892  he 
again  accomplished  the  feat,  this 
time  in  sixty  da_\s,  a  record  not 
since  surpassed. 


Letting  You  In  On  a  Secret 

Miss  Helen  .\.  Ballard  is  one  of  the  best 
known  women  writers  on  business  subjects  in 
America.  Her  ability  to  write  is  not,  however, 
the  extent  of  her  usefulness  to  business  for 
she  has  a  keen,  analytical  mind  and  is  able  to 
see  and  size  up  a  trade  problem  with  facility. 

Advertising  &  Selling  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  announce  that  Miss  Ballard,  during  her 
journey  'round  the  globe,  will  write  Export 
Articles  exclusively  for  this  publication.  Miss 
Ballard  will  serve  no  other  publication  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  foreign  or  domestic 
marketing. 

Advertising  &  Selling  thus  will  be  able  to 
offer  to  its  readers  fresh,  newsy  trade  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions  in  virtually  every  country 
in  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  United  States 
houses  to  establish  markets,  with  the  most  com- 
plete information  obtainable  as  to  how  to  go 
about  this  trade  or  increase  it  where  already 
established. 

These  articles,  appearing  regularly  in  addition 
to  our  usual  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service, 
should  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

THE  EDITOR. 


.Speeding  the  globe  race  track 
being  no  longer  a  new  objective, 
Harry  Franck  adopted  the  opposite 
method  and  more  recently  tramped 
it,  writing  most  graphically  of  his 
travels  in  "Vagabonding  Around  the 
World." 

reversing  the  process 

A  few  individuals  seem  to  have 
toured  the  world  in  an  effort  to  see 
how  much  money  they  could  squan- 


der, while  one  man,  at  least,  Robert 
Meredith  tried  to  do  it  on  as  little 
as  possible.  His  book,  "Around  the 
World  on  $60,"  published  in  1901, 
gives  his  expense  account 
for  the  entire  trip  as 
$^35-73  1-3.  all  t'ut  about 
$00  of  which  he  earned  on 
the  road  at  common  labor. 
The  time  spent  was  a  year 
and  six  days  and  the  dis- 
tance covered  about  30,000 
miles. 

"From  Job  to  Job 
Around  the  World"  is  the 
story  of  another  man,  Al- 
fred C.  B.  Fletcher,  who 
gratified  his  desire  for 
world  sightseeing  by  work- 
ing his  way  by  various 
methods,  mostly  by  com- 
mon labor.  Others,  both 
men  and  women,  have 
made  similar  attempts,  but 
their  success  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  A  few  fair 
stenographers  have  set 
gaily  forth,  but  so  far  as 
known  they  have  either 
cabled  home  for  return 
funds,  fallen  by  the  way- 
side or  married.  This  is 
not,  however,  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  all  of  the 
world  touring  feats,  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise. 

But,  as  I  remarked  at 
the  start  of  this  article,  globe  en- 
circling is  still  an  adventure,  and, 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
through  considerable  research  on  the 
subject,  it  remains  for  a  New  York 
City  business  woman.  Miss  Helen  A. 
Ballard,  to  attempt  the  feat  in  an  en- 
tirely new  way,  and  for  a  hitherto 
untried  purpose.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  roll  up  a  good  sized  bank 
account,  in  addition  to  covering  all 
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of  her  expenses.  And  tlie  means,  in 
a  general  way  (she,  prefers  not  to 
go  into  details  except  to  those  inter- 
ested in  securing  her  services),  is  b\- 
writing  ar,d  lectin-ing  and  executing 
certain  definite  advertising  and  bus- 
iness commissions  for  international 
exporters  and  advertisers. 

VN'hen  I  asked  Miss  Ballard  why 
she  was  going,  she  i"eplied : 

"For  the  sheer  joy  of  it,  prim- 
arily. Secondly,  to  make  mone>-, 
both  for  myself  and  for  the  business 
concerns  I  am  to  represent." 

"Do  you  think  it's  going  to  be 
all  'joyV'  we  queried.  "Do  you  know 
what  you're  plunging  into?  Don't 
you  know  you're  going  to  meet 
many  obstacles  and  hardships?  You 
may  be  held  up  weeks  at  a  time 
waiting  for  a  boat.  Are  you  a 
good  sailor?  Are  you  going  all 
rdone  .•"     Won't   you  get   lonesome?" 

BY    WAY   OF   EXPLANATION 

"How  you  do  pyramid  your  ques- 
tions. But  let's  take  them  in  order. 
^'es,  in  the  main  I  do  expect  it  to 
be  one  kaleidoscopic  joy.  Because, 
\  c)u  see,  I  know  how  to  enjoy  both 
luxuries  and  hardships.  Anyone 
who  can  tramp  200  miles  straight 
over  trailless  mountains  and.  'ford 
creeks  lengthwise'  for  mi'les  at  a 
time,  (jr  ride  a  mule  up  a  water- 
fall, alone  in  the  blackness  of  a 
starless  night  in  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains, and  .call  it  all  fun,  can  find 
the  kernel  of  joy  in  any  hardships 
to  be  encountered  in  going  around 
the  world.  Of  course  there  will  be 
obstacles,  but  think  of  the  fun  I 
shall  have  exercising  my  ingenuity 
and  diplomacy  in  overcoming  those 
obstacles.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  strand- 
ed for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then 
perhaps,  too,  I  can  discover  some 
way  out,  some  freight  boat  on  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  secure  passage,  or 
some  other  trip  I  can  take  in  the 
meantime,  even  if  I  have  to  double 
back  on  my  course  occasionally.  Or, 
failing  any  of  these,  there  is  sure 
to  be  interesting  copy  of  some  kind 
just  around  the  corner  so  that  the 
waiting  time  may  be  profitably  spent. 
^  es,  I'm  an  excellent  sailor,  and  I'm 
going  alone,  all  alone.  As  to  being 
lonesome,  I  never  have  been  able 
to  understand  how  anyone  who  had 
resources  within  herself  and  a  goal 
toward  which  to  work,  could  find 
time  to  be  lonely.  I  shall  miss  my 
friends,  tremeridousl)-,  of  course, 
but  I  shall  know  that  their  thoughts 
are  always  with  me,  that  I  can  talk 
to  them  on  paper  at  any  time,  and 
at  each  stop  I  expect  to  have  a 
regular  debauch  reading  the  bundle 
of  letters  from  home.  No,  I'm  go- 
ing   to    be    altogether    too    bus_\-    to 


HELEN    A.    BALLARD 


mope  in  fits  of  lonesomeness,  and  if 
I  miss  the  comforts  of  my  own 
home  occasionally,  think  how  much 
more  I  shall  enjoy  and  appreciate 
them  and  my  own  America  when  I 
return  at  the  end  of  two  years' 
absence." 

"Do  you  intend  to  write  a  book, 
like  most  of  the  other  globe  trot- 
ters ?" 

"No.  I'm  going  to  endeavor  to 
write  one  unlike  them.  It  ma\'  not 
be  half  as  good,  but  it  must  be 
difTerent." 

"^\'ho   is   financing   \ou  ?" 

"No  one.  This  is  my  own  plan 
and  I  am  working  it  out  in  my  own 
way,  financing  it  myself  by  my  tHfif- 
erent  contracts." 

"You  have  traveled  abroad  before, 
of  course."  I  couldn't  help  it, 
though  I  thought  I  knew  the  reply 
in  advance. 

"No,  I  haven't,  except  through 
Canada,  which  doesn't  seem  like 
abroad.  But  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  United  States  that  I 
have  not  covered.  I  have  alwa\s 
said  that  I  wanted  to  go  around  the 


world  when  I  did  go  abroad,  and 
lake  time  enough  to  learn  something 
of  other  countries.  I  look  upon  this 
trip  as  a  great  educational  opportun- 
ity, for  by  working  my  way  in  the 
manner  that  I  am  going  to  do  I 
shall  get  far  more  out  of  it  than 
I  possibly  could  if  I  were  going 
as  a  tourist.  And  the  more  I  get 
out  of  it  myself,  educationall\-  and 
financially,  the  more  the  firms  I  rep- 
resent will  profit  by  my  venture." 

WILL  SEE  ABOUT  ALL  OF   IT 

Miss  Ballard's  itinerary,  as  work- 
ed out  tentatively,  calls  for  stops 
that  pretty  nearly  blanket  the  globe. 
.She  will  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
first,  thence  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  Sa- 
moan  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, Australia,  Australasia,  South 
.Sea  Islands,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Philippine 
Islands,  Japan,  China,  French  Indo 
China,  Siani,  India,  Turkestan,  Af- 
ghanistan, Baluchistan,  Persia,  the 
Holy  Land  South  and  North  Africa 
as  well  as  some  of  the  points  i" 
between,  practically  all  of  Europe  in- 
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Underwear  (^  Hosie  ry 
Review 

«0 BViiy Ni-.^  ^■■l■l' 


Some  Advertisers  and  agencies  realize 

the   need   of 

THE  WOMAN'S  VIEWPOINT 

backed  bv  a  long  experience  in  all 

branches  of  ADVERTlSlNr. 

Otiier  Advertising  still   needs   it, 

r'oes    yours? 

Service  Copv  Booklets 

MINNA    HALL    SDHIONS 

1.')  West  38  Street,  New  York  City 

Room  1205  Phone,  Fitz  Roy  559') 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Sworn  government  report      Of     O  >l  7 
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Advertising    Literature 

and    Advertising    Samples 

We  ^olicit  your  account. 

JAMES    T.    CASSIDY 

2o6    No.    Front    St..    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 
Write    for   our    paper    "  FACTS." 


THE  .JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR 
New  York,  has  for  many  years 
published  m  ore  advertisinj; 
than  have  the  seven  other 
jewelry      journals      combined. 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  tnagaiine  that 
tellshow  to  transact  business  by 
mail  — AdTertislng,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Offic* 
Systems,  Money  Sating  Ideas.  Since  1916  tha 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdTerlisinf 
Association.  G  months  $1.00  ;  I  year  $2.00.  ' 
POSTAGE     ■     18  East  18lh  St.,  New  York  C;t  j 


clutling  the  Scanchnavian  reiiiiii^ula, 
all  the  countries  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  finall\-  back  to  New  York,  ar- 
i!\infi;"  .sometime  iluring  the  summer 
(ir  autumn  of    1922. 

Particularly  fortunate  is  Miss 
liallard  in  her  social  and  business 
.acquaintances,  which  enable  her  to 
carry  with  her  letters  of  introduc- 
lion  to  people  in  practically  every 
country  that  she  will  touch,  .'-ilie 
\>ill  have  letters  from  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries 
iir.  secret  diplomatic  commissions; 
from  tliose  who  have  been  born  and 
liave  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  llie 
countries;  from  American  business 
men  who  have  been  in  business  for 
years  in  the  Orient  and  have  travel- 
ed around  the  world  a  great  many 
limes  on  business  bent;  from  eilu- 
ciUiis  who  have  studied  industrial, 
lr;ide  and  eilucational  methods 
.'.itiund  the  wurld;  from  the  firms 
that  she  represents  to  their  foreign 
lepresentatives ;  and  from  many  per- 
sonal friends  to  their  friends  and 
lelatixes  scattered  over  the  globe. 
There  will  be  letters  to  the  great, 
tlie  near-great  and  these  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life — to  celebrities, 
officials  and  just  plain  folks.  Miss 
llallard  has,  herself,  a  large  ac- 
quaintance in  foreign  countries 
among  the  native  people  and  ]iar- 
ticularly  in  Japan  and  China,  among 
tho.se  who  have  visited  this  countrv. 
Miss  Ballard's  qualifications  ftjr 
the  particular  work  she  is  about 
to  undertake  began  when  she  work- 
ed her  way  through  university  by 
writing  advertising  copy  and  busi- 
ness articles.  Her  first  business 
]iosition  was  writing  the  catalogues, 
and  other  advertising  matter,  for 
the  v.omen's  clothing  and  grocery 
departments  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company. 

Goon    nACKtiKOUXD    FOR    THE    "TOUk" 

.\mong  Miss  Ballard's  later  ac- 
tivities are  her  connection  with  the 
Immigration  Commission  of  the 
I''ederal  Government  when  slie  had 
charge  of  one  branch  of  the  in\e>- 
;igation  into  housing  conditions  and 
,'dso,  later,  the  investigation  of  large 
manufacturing  industries.  For  nine 
months  she  sold  a  bank  advertising 
service  throughout  a  large  section 
of  the  country,  holding  that  position 
until  she  became  managing  editor 
of  The  Business  World  which  was 
then  owned  by  The  Ronald  Press, 
and  which  was  later  purchased  by 
.-XnvHKTisiXG  &  Selling..  Miss  Bal- 


lard then  became  publicity  secretary 
at  the  National  ^Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  L^nited  States,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  text  book  on  publicity  used  by 
that  organization.  She  has  held 
other  responsible  publicity  positions 
md  has  ilone  much  free  lance  work. 
Her  book,  "On  the  Bridge,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Ceorge  H.  Doran 
Company,  is  a  gift  book  of  a  very 
unic[ue  character  and  shows  her  or- 
iginality. Her  business  articles  have 
appeared  over  her  own  and  several 
lien  names  and  are  too  well-known 
til  need  comment. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Director, 
Di\ision  of  Public  Alf'airs,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  antl  l'"in- 
ance,  of  New  York  University,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  says  of  her  ability : 
"Miss  Ballard  is  an  attractive,  able 
woman  with  original  ideas,  plenty  of 
energy  and  high  ideals  of  business 
.-md  living.  In  her  work  with  me  I 
ha\e  always  found  her  tactful  ami 
alile  to  get  on  well  with  people,  as 
v.ell  as  having  enterprise  and  good 
suggestions  to  make  for  original 
wt-jrk.  She  is,  I  think,  likely  to  do 
well  any  work  that  she  is  willing  to 
undertake." 

Other  comments  which  make  one 
feel  that  Miss  Ballard  will  succeed 
in  her  colossal  undertaking  are  those 
of  Hugh  R.  Conyngton,  president 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  The  Ron- 
ald Press  which  published  the  Busi- 
ness JTorld  at  the  time  that  she 
edited  it,  who  told  me:  "I  know 
of  no  one  who  possesses  to  a  greater 
degree,  initiative,  enthusiasm,  orig- 
inalitv  and  abilit\-  to  execute ;"  and 
of  Calvin  Derrick,  Director  Educa- 
tion and  Parole  Board  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  whom  she  was 
as.sociated  in  philanthropic  work  a 
few  vears  ago:  "Miss  Ballard  is  a 
woman  of  fine  personality  and  splen- 
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iliil  accomplUhment,  socially  and 
mentally,  possessins^'  a  wimvinti;  man- 
ner, which  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  gain  the  respect  of  people  and 
to  hold  their  confidence  and  s^ood 
will." 

Not  a  doubt  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  her  undertaking  seems 
to  occur  to  this  i^rosjiective  world 
adventurer.  In  fact,  so  contagious 
is  he  renthusiasm  that  I  am  sure 
she  will  carry  out  her  plans,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  most  comprohensive 
and  well  organized.  They  she  Miss 
Fiallard's  ability  to  think  a  thing 
through  logically  and  work  out 
every  necessary  detail.  In  fact,  they 
show,  to  quote  from  one  of  her 
former  emjiloyers,  her  "initiative, 
enthusiasm,  originality  and  abilit) 
to  execute." 


lications  including  the  Deulscli- 
.liuerikaiiischcr  Fanner  and  the 
frcic  Prcssc,  Cierman  weeklies. 


Nebraska  and  the 
"Omaha  Empire" 

{CoiifiiiHcd  from  paijc  35) 

Cisco  airway.  Through  sleepers  run 
from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  \\'ichita,  Colorado 
."springs,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
bunl,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Og- 
den,  Cheyenne,  Casper,  Cody,  Bill- 
ings, Sheridan,  Dead  wood,  Aber- 
deen, Sioux  Falls,  Minneapolis  and 
intervening  points.  Omaha  is  the 
focal  point  of  60,000  miles  of  rail- 
road, including  20,000  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska. 

XEBRASKA    PUBLICATIONS 

In  Nebraska,  sening  as  adver- 
tising mediums  to  carry  the  mer- 
chandiser's message  to  the  people 
of  the  state  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  wider  area  that  comprises  the 
"Omaha  territ<jry"  are  published, 
according  to  Ayer's  American 
Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory, 
584  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in- 
cluding 26  daily,  i  three  times  a 
week,  15  semi- weekly,  595  weekly, 
8  semi-monthly,  28  monthly  and  I 
quarterly. 

In  Omaha  are  published  the 
W'orld-Hcruld,  the  Bcc,  the  Netvs, 
and  Droz'crs  Jouriiat-Stockinan, 
dailies;  the  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
which  goes  to  the  western  farmer 
semi-monthly;  several  trade  journ- 
als ;  and  a  large  number  of  foreign 
language  publications  such  as  the 
Danske  Pioneer,  a  Danish  weekly 
and  the  Hospodar,  a  semi-monthly 
agricultural  journal  in  Bohemian. 
In  Lincoln  are  the  important  dailies; 
the  Star  and  the  State  Journal;  the 
\ebraska  Farmer,  published  weekly 
and  circulating  widely  through  the 
agricultural    \\'est ;    and   other  pub- 


National  Publishers  to  Arbitrate 
Labor  Question 

The  Xalional  I'ulilishcrs'  Association, 
al  a  mccling  held  at  the  Engineers  Chih 
on  Tuesday,  appointed  a  lailior  division  to 
its  Committee  on  Business  Relations  to 
arfiitrate  the  question  of  wage  increase 
between  the  Printers'  League  Section  of 
the  Association  of  Employing  Printers 
and  the  memhers  of  Lhiioiis  engaged  in 
tlie   publishing   field. 

The  following  were  chosen  to  compose 
the  division:  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee    on     Business     Relations;     D.     .\. 


Mackinnon,  I'lcturml  Rcz'u-w;  .\.  D. 
Mayo,  CrovvcU  Publishing  Co.;  J. 
Mitchell  Thorsen,  International  Magazine 
Co.;  R.  L.  Wurzburg,  Nast  Puiblications ; 
R.  J.  Cuddihy,  Litirary  Digest,  and  R. 
J.   Brown,  Jr.,  McCalts  Magazine. 


To  Sub-Let 


McGranc    with   "Material    Handling 
Cyclopedia'' 

Walter  S.  McCiranc,  formerly  in  the 
coi)y  service  departmeiU  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  specializing  on  En- 
yinccriuy  Ncii.'s-Rccord  accounts,  has 
joined  the  service  departincnt  of  the 
Material  Handliny  C\<dut>cdia.  published 
by  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  McGrane  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
I'nivcrsity,  Civil  Engineering  course,  and 
has  had  over  ten  years  practical  engin- 
eering  and    constructing    experience. 


On  or  before  November  1  st, 
space  50x65  feet  at 
47 1  Fourth  Ave.  between 
3 1  st  and  3  2nd  Streets.  Now 
occupied  as  business  offices. 
Has  plenty  of  light,  eight 
windows  in  front  and  six  in 
rear.  Present  lease  has  five 
years  to  run  from  February 
1  st,  1921.  These  offices 
would  be  very  desirable  for 
an  advertising  agency  or  a 
publication  office.  Apply 
Mr.  Clarke,  Fifth  floor, 
47 1    Fourth    Avenue. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Features  in  this  Number 

October  2,  1920 


Building  Succkss  Upon  "Dikfkkknt"  Advektisinc.  .  .  ./Vvi-v   Owcii       3 
Policies    and    experiences    of    tlie    Liberty    Motor    Car    Company 
justify  a  high  regard  for  "paid"  pubhcity. 

Real  Partnership  Between  House  and  Dealer fames  P.  Duffy      5 

An  angle   of   the   Ingersoll   Watch    advertising   which   shows   the 
advantages  in  sales  and  good  will  through  helping  the  trade. 

Some  of  Our  "Best  Sellers"  as  Seen  bv  Cartoonist  Stanley.  ...       7 

Advertising  Copy  the  Farmer  Will  Read Ray  Yarnell      7 

Some  "inside  information"  about  the  nature  (if  this  peculiar  con- 
sumer,  the  agriculturist. 

Advertising  That  Cuts  Years  to  Months Russell  T.   Cray     10 

How  the  Under-Feed  Stoker  Co.  introduced  a  technical  pnniuci 
through  the  trade  papers. 

The  Three  Husketeers  of  Modern  Business.  .  .77k>;;«;,s-  L.  Masson     12 
A  sketch  of  their  ambitions,  peculiarities  and  activities,  account- 
ing for  some  of  the  good  and  bad  in  advertising. 

The  Des  Moines  Advertising  Conventions    14 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Iowa  and  the  I — N — K  district 
members  hear  helpful  addresses. 

Putting  New  Incentive  Into  the  Sales  Contest 18 

How   the   Pyrene   Comi)any  made  the  most  of   Home  Office   In- 
terest in  this  procedure. 

Iowa's  Varied  Popul.vtion  Provides  a  Balanced  Market 20 

This    State   ranks   high    in    farm   production   as    well    as   in    living 
standards. 

C  K.  Blandin,  Publisher  and  Human  Being     .Chcsla  C.  Sherlock     23 

"Doubtful"  Minnesota  is  a  Reliable  Market 28 

Some   interesting   facts  about   the   selling  possibilities   in   this   big 
grain,  oil  and  lumber  region. 

Wisconsin  "Listens"  to  Advertisinc; 30 

Manufacturers  and   farmers  are   increasing  steadil\    in  pros^ierity 
and  improving  as  customers. 

Nebraska  and  the  Omaha   Empire Irtliur    Thoinus     34 

The  buying  power  and  intelligence  (jf  this  region  a   lure  to  bus- 
iness builders. 

Around  the  World  on  an  Advertising  Mission.  . .  .Myrtle  Pearson     36 
Helen  A.  Ballard  will  carry  the  publicity  messages  of  American 
advertisers  to  manv  lands. 


Calendar  of  Coming   Events 


October  6 — Annual  Convention  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  Bahimore,  Md. 

October  il-i.s — Annual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Chicago. 

October  11-14 — -Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Md. 

October  11-16 — Annual  convention,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Chicago,  111. 

October  13-IS — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  15 — Annual  convention.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 


October  18-22  —  .-X  n  n  u  a  1  Convention. 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  20-22 — Annual  Convention  Asso- 
ciated Buisness  Papers,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

,  orla 

October  25-30 — Nation.,,  tj  mess  Show, 
Grand   Central   'j^J!'"..'^"  ew   York. 

October  25-29 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists  Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  A.  C.  W.  to  Publish  Standard  Text 
On   Advertising 

In  atklition  to  'the  book  on  advertising 
as  an  economic  force,  which  is  now  being 
arranged  for,  there  is  to  lie  published  an- 
other book  prepared  under  the  auspices 
oi  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 

Endorsing  the  proposal  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee,  which  was  passed  upon 
favorabl)'  by  the  National  Advertismg 
Commission,  4he  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee endorsed  also  the  recommendation 
of  the  Education  Committee,  made  in  the 
rejTort  of  Frank  l\.  Black,  its  chairman, 
that  a  standard  te.\t  book  on  advcrtisnig 
be  prepared.  The  work  will  be  revised 
frequently  and  thus  kept  abreast  of  the 
times. 

The  report  was  made  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  session  in  Chicago  Septcm 
her  22.  The  Educational  Committee  also 
exhibited  proofs  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
educational  programs  suggested  for  the 
use  of  individual  clubs.  The  pamphlet 
will  be  printed  at  once  and  sent  to  the 
club  presidents.  This  committee  will  also 
send  to  clubs  a  list  of  speakers  availalile 
for  their  meetings. 

COOPER.MION  WITH  BUSINESS  BUREAUS 

\\  liilc  the  Executive  Committee  was  in 
sessicm  it  received  word  that  a  committee 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  secre- 
taries would  like  to  wait  upon  them.  G. 
F.  Olwin,  Indianapolis;  Kenneth  Barn- 
ard, Toledo ;  and  E.  L.  Greene,  of  Cleve- 
land, were  admitted.  Mr.  Greene,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  told  the  vice- 
presidents  that  the  organization  of  sec- 
retaries of  Better  Business  Bureaus  had 
sent  them  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  and  with  National 
Headquarters. 

\  number  of  detail  matters  were  dis- 
cussed during  the  hour  or  so  of  the  coiii- 
mittec's  visit,  and  its  members  left  after 
expressing  gratification  because  of  the  call 
and  the   free  discussion  it  occasioned. 

Committee  reports  and  matters  of  more 
or  less  routine  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  remaind- 
er of  a  busy  day. 

Present  were  President  Rowe  Stewart, 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  past  president ; 
Park  Florea,  secretary;  and  Vice-presi- 
dents Frank  A.  Black,  T.  W.  LcQuatlc, 
William  J.  Betting,  John  E.  Raine,  H.  H. 
Charles.  W.  Frank  McClure.  and  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  and  Richard  H.  Lee.  special 
counsel  to  the  National  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, and  Walter  Sammis,  editor  of  Asso- 
cialrd  Advertising. 

The  Executixe  Committee  was  enter 
taincd  at  luncheon  by  the  Atlas,  the  .\gat(' 
and  the  Women's  .'\dvertising  Clubs,  and 
the  .Advertising  Counsel  of  the  Chicago 
.A'isociation  of  Commerce. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club. 


Doremus  &  Co.  Open  Chicago  Office 

Dorcmus  &  Company  of  New  York,  an 
agency  specializing  in  financial  advertis- 
ing, has  established  a  Chicago  ofticc  bl- 
eated at  208  South  La  Salle  Street.  It 
will  maintain  a  complete  organization,  un- 
der tlic  management  of  George  H.  Snyd- 
er, who  for  many  years  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  agency  business  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Action! 


The  Metropolitan  is  posi- 
tive in  all  its  opinions.  It 
crystallizes  its  readers' 
feelings  and  makes  them 
Act. 

Crystallize    their    opinions 

about  your  product 

make  them   Buy 


through  the 


Metropolitan 


Last  Advertising  forms  for  December 
close  October  10 


Welcome 
homeagainl 


f 


Three  months  ago,  when  the  New  York 
American,  rather  than  sacrifice  its  superi- 
ority in  news  and  features  to  steadily 
rising  costs,  raised  its  price  from  two  to 
three  cents  a  copy,  its  circulation  dropped 
from  about  300,000  to  255,000. 

In  other  words,  45,000  readers  thought 
they   would   try   some  one   of   the   other 


morning-  papei's — all  of  which  had  I'e- 
mained  at  two  cents  a  copy. 

Today  the  45.000  are  back  again — read- 
ing the  New  York  American.  They  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the 
New  York  American  is  easily  worth  50 
per  cent  more  than  any  other  New  York 
morning  newspaper. 


At  3  cents  a  copy,  the  average 
net  paid  weekday  circulation  of  the 

for  the  two  weeks  ending  September  18th,  was 

303,136 


In  the  meantime,  on  Sunday,  the  New 
York  American  has  been  selling  at  ten 
cents  a  copy,  against  all  the  other  Sunday 
papers  selling  in  New  York  City  at  five 
cents.  And  it  has  each  Sunday  a  circula- 
tion almost  half  a  million  greater  than 
that  of  any  competitor. 

A  newspaper  that  outdistances  its  com- 
petitors in  circulation  by  almost  lOO^f  at 
a  price  100 9r  greater  than  the  price  of 
those  competitors,  tells  its  story  in  the 
coldest  of  business  office  fig^ures. 


However,  the  mere  price  of  The  American 
is,  in  itself,  not  sigTiificant.  The  fact  that 
on  week  days  300,000  buyers  and  on  Sun- 
days almost  a  million  buyers  prefer  it  at 
a  higher  price  to  all  the  other  morning  or 
Sunday  newspapers  at  a  lower  price  is  im- 
portant. It  indicates  to  some  extent  the 
class  of  readers  to  which  the  daily  Amer- 
ican appeals — men  and  women  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  what  they  want.  But 
of  much  greater  significance  is  this — 


The  New  York  American  has,  as  its  exclusive  group  of  readers, 

a  body  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  great  success  of  any 

business  or  advertising  campaign  in  New  York.  And  the 

only  way  to  reach  this  great  audience  as  a  unit  is 

through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  American 


Circulation  of  the 
New  York  American  ^os/  Sunday 


9  82,883 

At  1 0  cents  a  copy! 


Alvertisind 
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A    Splendid     Tribute 
to  The  Chicago  Tribune 


An  eastern  agency  wrote  to  a  Chi- 
cago retail  concern  for  advice  as 
to  the  best  Chicago  medium  in 
which  to  run  a  certain  campaign 
"taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
sumer demand  and  which  has  the 
best  fashion  or  woman's  page, 
week  day  or  Sunday."  The  Chi- 
cago store,  which  expends  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  Chicago  newspapers, 
replied  as  follows  : 

"Your  letter  of  August  18  re- 
ceived, and  we  suggest  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  both  daily  and  Sun- 
day, as  the  best  newspaper  me- 
dium in  Chicago  for  your  pur- 
pose. However,  if  your  client's 
product  is  not  too  high  priced. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  will  be 

a  wonderful  medium.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  question  about 
the  value  of  The  Sunday  Tribune 
— it   has   no   competition." 


PuOln;  L_^.&,j 


J^Qr,,,^  /-.ij.  u.  7"''''  Chicago  Tribune's  192(1 
Kansa.Clty.  MOgoo/C  of  facts  u.ll  enable 
you  to  determine  for  yourself  just 
hoiv  Chicago  retailers  divide  their 
advertising  appropriations  among 
Z'arious  Chicago  newspapers.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. 

IQ^THE  WORLD'S'CREATEST   NEWSPAPEffrfj^ 
Tribone  Bldg.,  Chicago— 512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  —Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


mm 
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Wha^as 
Catalogue! 


"That's  what  I  call  taking  advantage  ot  a  product's  real  sales  features. 
Just  ordinary  house  paint.  Yet  see  how  heautifully  it  is  brought  out  on 
this  cover.     H'm,  I  wish  my  house  were  painted  like  that." 

CATALOGS — and   inexpensive   ones — can   get   under  the  skin  of  your 
prospects.     The  limitation  of  cold  words  can  be  overcome  by  the  wise 
use  of  color   and   cover  paper.      Thousands   of  advertisers   depend  upon 

Foldwell  to  express  forcefully  the  hidden 
^^      values  of  their  products. 

Foldwell  Coated  Cover  will  improve  your 
catalogs.  Its  better  surface  means  better 
color  work;  and  its  unusual  strength  keeps 
the  cover  fresh  even  under  severe  usage. 
Send  for  samples  of  Foldwell  Coated  Cover. 
Every  advertiser  will  profit  by  knowing  a- 
bout  this  printing  paper. 


id  Book 
id  Co\?er 
Coaied  Writing 


CHICAGO   PAPER   CO.,    Manufacturers 

831  S.  WeUs  St.  Chicago,  III. 

Nationally  Distributed 


OlTt>BER    9.    1920 
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Here  are  the  Automobiles 

Farm  Life  Subscribers  Drive! 


Summary  of  Replies  Received  from  Questionnaire  Appearing  in  May,  1920, 

Issue  of  Farm  Life— AUTOMOBILES 

STATE 

i 

1 

•a 

0 

1 

E 

u 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

1 

s 

1 

■a 

1 

g 
1 

i 

1 

e 
3 

! 

1 

s 

1 

0 

Alabama 

195 
12 

151 
50 
33 
24 
22 
65 

290 
43 

417 

581 

117 
98 

248 
70 
44 

36 
201 
170 

252 

69 
3 
12 
29 
14 
189 
215 
125 

121 
63 

335 
6 
90 
85 

184 

243 
18 
32 

206 

109 
134 
13 

6.115 

28 
6 

15 
11 
4 
9 

63 

109 
165 
43 
37 

15 

10 

61 
64 

62 

30 

1 

1 

"s 

1 

25 
22 
8 

2 

2 

'  "e 

10 

1 

8 

5 

"l 
11 
13 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

"2 
3 
3 

3 

5 

1 

I 

15 
10 

5 

1 

"5 

4 
S 

"1 

1 

16 

"5 
5 

1 

"'2 

2 
"3 

1 
2 

-11 

7 

"2 

"s 

4 
2 
5 

3 

1 
3 

1 

■3 
"1 

T 

2 

2 

a 
2 

1 
9 
7 

31 
23 

12 

6 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

4( 

24 
25 
19 

9 
13 
13 

122 
30 
265 
307 
96 
67 

24 

19 
25 
5 
100 
115 

104 
33 
57 
2 
1 
10 
12 
76 
82 
111 
229 
71 

HI 

48 
12 
23 
23 
19 

13 

12 
116 
30 
243 
296 
88 
67 
78 
22 
18 
22 
5 
100 

45 

104 
31 

63 
2 

1 

12 
76 
78 
110 
227 
70 

.1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
22 

17 
15 

5 

1 

4 

8 

"1 
2 
9 

'  i 

1 

1 

Florida 

"5 

8 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
"4 

1 

2 

2 
'4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

'1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

"1 
'    1 

'       1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

.2 

Mississippi 

2 

2 
1 

.... 
2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Nevada 

1 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

40 
41 
58 
88 
42 
9 
69 

1 

"e 

4 
19 
20 
3 
3 
18 

1 

14 

.   2 
9 

"1 
31 

1 
1 

4 

10 
4 

' 

1 
1 

2 

New  -York 

2 
3 

"3 

6 
3 
3 
12 
8 

3 

■"3 
2 

1 

1 

"2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

e 

a 

4 

10 

7 
26 
2 

1? 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15 

8 

'■> 

13 

' 

1 

1 

* 

1 

- 

Rhodi'  Island 

24 

48 
29 
70 
2 

36 

12 

43 

:      2 

1,505 

3 

10 

6 

1 
3 
5 

1 

"3 

1 

2 

5 
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4 
8 

4 
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4 
5 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
"l 

'4 
2 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

» 
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3 
2 
3 

e 

4 

"4 

50 
84 

109 

74 

27 
75 
3 

2,925 

50 
84 
44 

109 

12 

73 
9 
27 

'.*■ 

2,841 

South  Dakota . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 
9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Wa^hiDEton       '           "    ' 

5 
5 

228 

1 

-      1 

90 

1 

3 

"4 

•■•. 

2 

2 

! 

1 

1 

Total 

195 

129 

95 

22 

"l73 

37 

14 

16 

3 

2 

1 

16 

39 

19 

13 

"^ 

232 

THIS  table  shows  both  the  number  and  makes 
of  the  automobiles  driven  by  the  more  than  six 
^^  thousand  Farm  Life  readers  distributed  through 
every  State  in  the  Union  who  answered  a  recent 
questionnaire. 

Among  that  six  thousand  2,841  own  one  or  more 
automobiles.  And  a  study  of  the  makes  owned  will 
show  a  due  proportion  of  the  heavier,  more  expen- 
sive cars.  The  list  analyzes,  in  fact,  just  about  as 
the  registration  list  of  a  typical  State  would  analyze. 

The  test  shows  that  at  least  half  of  Farm  Life's 
readers  own  cars — the  coiuitry  over,  and  that  in 
some  States  much  more  than  half.  In  at  least  one 
State — Arizona — every  reader  is  a  car  owner. 

Half  the  cars  owned  are  of  other  than  the  most 


widely  known  and  least  expensive  make. 

This  table  shows  beyond  question  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  Farm  Life  subscription  list — 
proves  that  Farm  Life  appeals  to  the  average  pros- 
perous farmer  everywhere. 

Similar  studies  have  been  prepared  on  more  than 
fifty  different  products — especially  interesting  be- 
cause they  show  the  standing  of  competitive  makes 
and  brands  with  Farm  Life  readers.  Ask  for  the 
subjects  that  especially  interest  you. 

Farm  Life  is  as  national  as  agriculture.  It  has  the 
most  evenly  distributed  circulation — and  provides 
the  most  complete   "cover"   for  the   whole  country. 

THE  FARM  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


THE   JOHN    M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         DETROIT         CLEVELAND         ST.  LOUIS         KANSAS  CITY         ATLANTA         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Outlook  for  1921 

as  seen 

By  Leading  Financiers 


The  National  City  Bank  says: 

"There  is  too  big  a  crop  in  the  barns  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  depression." 

Monthly  Bulletin  for  October 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  says: 

"Excellent  cropfuyields  have  resulted  in 
sustained  buying  power  and  improved 
transportation  has  given  better  and  more 
sustained  marketing  than  was  thought 
possible.  Crop  moving  has  gone  ahead 
smoothly  and  the  peak  of  the  demand  for 
funds  has  practically  passed  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience." 

Monthly  Business  Review,  Sept.  30 

The  Standard  Farm  Market  consists  of  1,150,000 
representative  farmers  who  enjoy  sustained  buy- 
ing power  and  leadership  in  their  respective  com- 
munities throughout  agricultural  America. 

Their  daily  guide  on  farm  practice  and  buying 
customs  is 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 

Edited  by  men  who  know 

{Over  1,150,000  farm  homes) 
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Sales  Remedies  to  Cure  a  Sick  Market 


One  of  the  Surest  of  Them  is  Advertising  Administered 
in  Well-Measured  Doses 


PULSE  a  bit  ragged,  respiration 
slightly  labored,  temperature  sub- 
normal ;  general  condition  indicates 
the  presence  of  anemia  in  incipiency. 
Such  is  the  diagnosis  a  reputable 
business  doctor  would  make, 
after  a  careful  examination 
of  marketing  conditions  in 
the  United  States  today.  And 
based  upon  the  "history  of 
the  case,"  he  probably  would 
attribute  existing  conditions 
to  an  over-taxing  of  the 
physical  and  mental  struc- 
tures due,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  us  more  organic  hu- 
mans, to  trying  to  crowd  too 
much  activity  into  a  moment. 

As  an  old-fashioned  prac- 
titioner, I  am  moved  to  pre- 
scribe just  a  well-measured 
potion  of  common-sense,  get- 
out  -  and  -  get  salesmanship, 
with  a  steady,  nourishing  diet 
of  well-prepared  advertising 
and,  to  top  it  ofif,  a  tonic  of 
confidence,  taken  to  heart. 

Business  isn't  bad.  If  it 
isn't  so  good  for  houses  in 
some  lines,  it  isn't  so  bad  but 
that  it  can  be  restored  speed- 
ily to  average  health. 


By  BRUCE  Mac  GREGOR 

itself  among  the  human  faculties  and 
instincts. 

This  is  a  condition  which  will  be 
furthered  by  renewed  immigration 
and    which    must    continue   until    de- 


More  Selling  JNeeded 

■\  /f  ORE  selling  will  induce  more  buying  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to 
all  engaged  in  national  marketing  that  a  "show- 
down" in  salesmanship  has  come. 

There  are  no  more  adverse  factors  entering 
into  the  merchandising  problem  today  than  there 
were  eighteen  months  ago,  save  as  they  have 
been  created  by  the  attitude  of  those  who  have 
let  the  change  from  a  seller's  to  a  buyer's  market 
overtake   them  and  catch   them  unprepared. 

The  cure  for  the  "sick"  market  now  seeming- 
ly prevalent  is,  according  to  Rowe  Stewart, 
President  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  "More  and  Better  Advertising" 
to  which  must  be  added  "More  and  better  per- 
sonal Salesmanship  and  a  good  tonic  of  confi- 
dence," as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
companying article.  THE  EDITOR. 


UNDER-SELLING      THE     CAUSK 

There  are  some  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation which  today  do  not  have  to  be 
contended  with,  as  they  might  have, 
a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
among  them  is  labor.  For,  as  the 
market  for  material  things  has  passed 
from  seller  to  buyer,  it  has  done  just 
this  also  in  inan  power,  until  today, 
putting  it  crudely,  mastery  is  with 
the  master.  Which  means  simply  that 
the  sense  of  proportion  has  reasserted 


mand  again  overtakes  supply.  For 
the  moment  the  man  who  has  labor  to 
sell  and  everything  else  to  buy  has 
lost  the  economic  advantage.  But 
since  he  represents  the  American  con- 
sumer, he  is,  by  keeping  consumption 
down  to  a  minimum,  holding  the  buy- 

Table  of  Contents  of  this 
issue  on  page  U8 


er  of  labor,  the  manufacturer,  to  a 

deuce. 

To  many  it  would  appear  that  a 

condition    of    over-production    exists 

whereas  it  is  a  state  of  under-selling 
that  prevails,  due  to  the  "wait 
before  buying"  tendency  ex- 
hibited by  jobbers,  retailers 
and  the  general  public. 

Price,  a  factor  not  enter- 
ing seriously  into  marketing 
at  this  time  last  year,  has  be- 
gun to  assert  its  importance. 
The  sititation  is  tfiat  con- 
sumers, satisfied  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  goods, 
now  have  to  be  sold  on  value 
as  related  to  the  price  asked. 

THREE    SALES    TO    CLOSE    ONE 
ORDER 

Then,  after  you  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  charge 
is  reasonable,  you  must  satis- 
fy them  again  that  they  will 
be  unable  a  month  hence  to 
obtain  the  same  article  at  a 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  lower 
ultimate  price.  So,  you  see, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  two 
or  three  mind  sales  in  order 
to  bring  about  one  actual 
transaction.  This  is  but  an 
example  of  the  selling  re- 
sistance being  encountered  on  every 
hand,  and  which  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing instead  of  diminishing  as 
autumn's  doors  swing  outward  to  ad- 
mit winter,  season  of  insistent  needs. 
Everybody  who  has  hit  the  trails 
of  our  inland  sales  territories  knows 
with  what  sagacity  the  grocer  or  dry 
goods  storekeeper  in  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  or  Texas  will  ask  of 
each  traveling  salesman  as  he  appears 
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on  the  scene,  "Well,  Jansen,  how's 
business?  How  do  you  size  up  the 
outlook?  You  get  around  a  good 
deal  and  ought  to  know  what  busi- 
ness people  are  thinking  and  talking 
about." 

It  didn't  niatter  much,  in  the  old 
days,  what  the  answer  was,  but  to- 
day, if  it  happens  that  your  salesman 
goes  up  against  this  query,  and  you 
have  humped  him  lately  about  not 
turning  in  more  orders,  the  number 
of  cancellations  and  other  things  on 
his  record,  the  chances  are,  unless 
you  have  instructed  him  to  the  con- 
trary, he  will  reply,  "Not  so  good, 
Mr.  Peabody.  Things  are  pretty 
quiet  all  around.  The  boss  was  say- 
ing, when  I  was  in  Detroit  the  other 
day'  *  *  *"  and  the  black  cat,  which 
people  are  watching  to  "see  which  way 
it  will  jump,"  is  out  of  the  bag  and 
on  its  way  to  less  business. 

To  the  salesman,  accustomed  to 
flourishing  trade  tips,  this  is  "inside 
stui¥"  and  anything  he  could  tell  the 
"dealer"  in  the  old  days  used  to  make 
a  hit. 

But  what  small-town  storekeeper 
would  not  experience  the  first  twinge 
of  business  chilblains— so  easy  to  get 
with  a  hard  winter  ahead— at  such 
information,  cheerlessly  given,  at  this 
time? 

Now  the  average  inland  merchant 
thinks  the  way  to  stimulate  trade, 
when  the  going  is  hard,  is  to  cut 
prices — to  slash  his  own  profits.  That 
gets  people  into  his  store,  which  to 
him  is  about  the  same  as  booming 
trade.  He  is  more  than  ever  Hkely 
to  follow  that  Hne  now,  in  view  of 
examples  set  for  him  by  merchants  in 
the  larger  centers,  whose  reasons  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  understand. 
And  when  a  storekeeper,  commonly 
classified  as  the  dealer,  is  in  a  price- 
cutting  frame  of  mind  he  is  out  of 
the  market  as  a  buyer.  He  does  no 
stocking  up  so  long  as  he  is  cutting 
down  his  profits,  nor  is  it  entirely 
safe  to  take  him  on  as  a  customer 
unless  his  reserve  is  pretty  substan- 
tial. ,      ,  ,  .      , 

U  your  salesman  does  land  him  tor 
an  order,  there  is  the  prevalence  of 
cancellations  to  be  reckoned  with.  In 
fact,  this  situation  is  being  taken  in 
hand,  with  a  view  to  checking  it,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  do  so  without 
the  establishment  of  a  more  immedi- 
ate contact  between  manufacturer  or 
jobber  and  dealer  than  is  afforded 
through  the  salesman  who  will  not 
be  back  over  the  route  again  until  the 
damage  is  done  and  to  send  whom 
before  then  would  cost  more  than  the 
profit  involved. 

Some  houses  have  checked  cancel- 
lations by  instructing  their  salesmen 
to    sell    cautiously,    in    small    orders 


where  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of 
default  by  the  purchasing  party.  And 
in  such  cases  the  result  generally  has 
been  a  decided  shrinkage  in  volume 
of  business  done.  For  these  manu- 
facturers the  only  hope  is  vastly  in- 
creased distribution,  obtained  at  a 
first  cost  which  is  causing  many  to 
hesitate. 

WARDING   OFF   ORDERS 

A  New  England  textile  manufac- 
turer was  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  few  days  ago  in  these 
words : 

"Although  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  country  are  sound  and 
goods  are  not  super-abundant,  many 
obstacles  are  preventing  the  resump- 
tion of  active  trading.  Confidence 
has  been  shaken  by  reports  of  declin- 
ing prices  and  both  the  public  and 
the  merchants  are  holding  off  in  their 
buying. 

"We  have  had  a  good  time,  made 
lots  of  money  and  now  must  pay  for 
it.  .A  new  level  of  prices  is  coming, 
but  where  that  level  will  be  no  one 
can  say  at  present.  Apparently  the 
readjustment  is  not  complete  and 
financial  losses  seem  to  be  unavoid- 
able before  conditions  are  remedied." 
And  so  buyers  are  staying  out  of 
the  market  until  after  the  readjust- 
ment is  complete  so  that  the  financial 
losses  will  not  have  to  be  stood  by 
their  houses.  Here  is  the  concrete 
case  of  a  manufacturer  telling  the 
public  to  prolong  a  situation  and  mul- 
tiply its  consequences,  not  flatly  and 
intentionally,  but  between  the  lines  of 
what  he  utters. 

"\\'ait  before  you  buy"  has  become 
the  watchword  of  many  families,  and, 
it  appears,  of  many  jolDbers  and  mer- 
chants as  well,  all  of  whom  admit- 
tedly need  goods.  While  the  average 
American  home  may  be  a  bit  over- 
stocked on  grand  pianos  and  automo- 
biles, only  a  comparatively  few  have 
enough  suits  of  clothing,  dresses, 
shoes  and  winter  hats  to  satisfy  the 
candidates  for  them. 

Merchants  have  heard  their  cus- 
tomers sav  they  are  "waiting"  and  if, 
in  addition,  traveling  salesmen  have 
added  to  their  uncertainty  and  inde- 
cision bv  such  messages  as  I  spoke  of 
awhile  ago,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
they  also  are  holding  off  or  canceling 
after  purchase. 

Basically,  the  manufacturer  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  fault.  He  has 
not  been  bold  enough.  Nor  has  he, 
at  the  right  time,  exerted  the  proper 
degree  of  selling  force. 

PRESIDENT    STEW.\Rt's    REMEDIES 

"More  and  Better  Advertising," 
says  Rowe  Stewart,  President  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 


Advertising  &  Selling 

World,  in  a  statement  made  this  week 
t(i  Advertising  &  Selling,  "will 
produce  more  and  better  business." 
President  Stewart's  general  view  of 
the  situation  must  be  recognized  as 
being  the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  same  degree  of  selling  assistance 
can  be  had  today  from  the  same  old 
advertising  we  did  last  year,  or  even 
from  advertising  done  in  the  same 
old  way.  The  point  seems  to  have 
been  reached  where  advertisers — big, 
medium  and  modest — will  have  to 
plan  and  carry  on  together,  all  for  the 
same  sales,  all  for  the  same  "better 
business."  Yesterday's  breeze  will 
not  sail  our  marketing  ship  today. 

This  is  the  season  of  sales  con- 
ferences in  many  lines.  It  must  be 
the  time  of  strengthening — of  entire 
remodeling  in  numerous  instances — 
of  the  selling  plan.  And  the  adver- 
tiser, who,  to  quote  a  contemporary, 
sped  along  on  twelve  cylinders  when 
he  controlled  the  situation  must  not 
expect  to  get  over  the  road  on  two 
now  that  he  is  getting  into  the  hills. 

keying  up  sales  forces 
Good  work  can  be  done  among 
salesmen  at  home,  so  that  not  too 
many  of  them  will  hand  in  their 
samples  and  quit  discouraged.  Sales- 
men must  be  given  not  only  better 
inducements  to  move  business,  but 
more  thorough,  painstaking  direc- 
tions as  to  how  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  seems  as  if  there  must  be 
more  and  better  advertising  at  once, 
to  lighten  the  load  of  the  man  who 
"travels  the  line."  This  advertising 
should  precede  his  visits,  in  every 
form  suitable  to  the  goods;  should 
go  with  him  and  should  follow  him, 
as  never  before. 

There  are  very  few  manufacturers 
who  truthfully  can  say  they  have  ob- 
tained anything  approaching  the 
maximum  of  distribution  for  their 
wares,  even  in  the  domestic  field. 
Now  should  be  the  time  for  vigorous 
efforts  to  widen  distribution  which 
will  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  de- 
creased per  capita  buying.  Outlets 
obtained  now  will  not  only  be  valu- 
able for  today,  but  perhaps  vastly 
more  so  for  tomorrow's  better  trade. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  prices  and  adver- 
tise the  fact  in  such  manner  as  to 
induce  buying  rather  than  to  cause 
prospective  customers  to  feel  that  to- 
day's cut  merely  forecasts  tomor- 
row's crash. 

Manufacturers  who  have  been  in 
business  over  a  term  of  years  know 
that  there  was  a  time  when  nobody 
expected  "easy  selling"  and  national 
campaigns  were  staged  with  vim  and 
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BETTER  and  MORE 
ADVERTISING 


It  Means  Better  and  More  Business  to  Speed  Up  Now 


By  ROWE  STEWART 

President  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

T  AM  very  much  encouraged  by  the  outlook  for  advertising,  princi- 
pally because  of  the  reduction  in  prices  and  the  turning  of  business 
from  a  seller's  into  a  buyer's  market.     Advertising,  to  be  successful, 
must  fundamentally  be  based  on  an  effort  to  sell  intelligently. 

During  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months  advertisers  have  not  been 
stimulated  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  increase  their  production  and 
widen  their  distribution.  When  business  shows  a  tendency  to  slow 
down,  advertising  becomes  more  important  than  ever.  It  calls  for 
a  scientific  stttdy  of  .conditions  and  intelligent  use  of  the  printed  word 
to  yield  the  best  results. 

During  the  war  period  many  new  avenues  for  the  use  of  adver- 
tising have  been  opened  and  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  are  devoting  their 
efforts  to  not  only  the  development  of  these  new  lines  of  advertising, 
but  also  to  establishing  in  the  minds  of  advertisers  the  necessity  for 
truth  in  advertising,  so  that  we  may  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  advertising. 

If  it  is  true  that  95  per  cent  of  the  world's  marketing  is  done 
through  advertising,  this  is  the  time  when  American  business  should 
concentrate  its  attention  on  betterment  of  advertising  and  better  and 
more  advertising-  will  mean  better  and  more  business. 
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vigor,  in  the  full  expectation  of  rough 
going.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that 
similar  conditions  will  confront  sell- 
ing organizations  right  now,  and  the 
old  bag  of  tricks  will  have  to  be 
brought  out  again. 

The  bigger  sales  organizations  of 
the  country  have  realized  this  for 
some  time,  and  the  smaller  ones  must 
fall  into  step. 

Selling  is  not  a  lost  art  in  America, 
for  Americans  are  essential  salesmen. 


and  if  those  who  have  been  "soft- 
ened" by  the  prevalence  of  a  seller's 
market  in  the  last  few  years  cannot 
administer  to  themselves  some  of  the 
invigorating  remedies  that  are  at 
hand  they  will  find  survival  difficult 
in  the  face  of  the  competition  offered 
by  those  who  can. 

The  issue  is  squarely  ''up  to"  the 
advertising  and  sales  executives. 
There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  at 
hand    for    advertising    managers    to 


join  the  ranks  of  real  salesmen.  This 
is  especially  true  because  dealers  and 
the  public  needed  incentive  to  buy  and 
would  buy  liberally  if  they  could  be 
sold  on  the  desirability  of  doing  so 
now.  Nobody  really  likes  to  go 
"long"  in  a  bear  market,  but  there 
are  sound  economic  reasons  why  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  the  bears  to 
control  the  marketing  of  physical 
goods  which  evervbody  needs  so 
badly. 


Putting  Life  Into  Illustrations 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.  Are  Working  for  100  Per  Cent  in 
the  Use  of  Drawings  and  Photographs 

Bv  HARRY  DYKE 


VIGOR,  Vim,  Perfect  Trim! 
Remember  it  ? 

It's  part  of  a  famous   old   slogan 

— And  it's  also  a  recipe  for  good 
advertising  copy 

— which  advertisers  of  things  to 
wear  have  realized  quite  as  clearly  as 
have  all  other  advertisers 

— but  which  they  have  followed 
with  rather  less  success  than  the  lay 
critic  would  have  thought  possible. 
given  the  properties  they  work  with. 

THE    DOMINANT     ILLUSTRATION 

The  dominating  feature  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  advertisements 
of  wearing  apparel,  no  matter  of 
what  line,  has  always  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  illustration  of  the 
article  per  se,  or  as  part  of  the  garb 
of  a  model,  and  either  specifically 
or  generally. 

The  mother  who  wants  to  buy  a 
sweater  suit  for  her  baby,  or  the 
grandfather  who  wants  to  buy  a  pair 
of  Congress  gaiters  for  himself — if 
grandfathers  do  wear  Congress  gai- 
ters nowadays — demands  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  article  sought  before  she, 
or  he,  will  let  an  advertisement  of 
the  article  sell  her,  or  him.  Without 
the  illustration,  the  advertisement  of 
either  article  is  pointless. 

Sometimes,  with  the  illustration, 
the  advertisement  is  worse  than 
pointless. 

A  photograph  of  a  wrench  in  an 
automobile  publication  may  look  a 
good  deal  like  a  wrench  in  reality, 
because  a  piece  of  steel  and  a  pe- 
culiar shaped  mass  of  black  ink  are 
both  inanimate  objects,  and  the  one 
does  not  suffer  greatly  by  compari- 
son with  the  other.  But  take  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  child  wearing  a  sweater 


suit,  and  your  four-year-old  actually 
clothed  in  the  woolly  garment.  By 
contrast  with  your  shouting,  scurry- 
ing youngster,  the  photograph  is 
pretty    "dead."      It    suffers    by    the 


typical  action-picture  employed   in   the 
.Ascher  advertising  campaign 

greatness  of  that  contrast.  The 
model  was,  perforce,  photographed 
in  repose.  The  pose,  with  the  best 
of  inodels,  is  apt  to  be  strained  and 
artificial.  The  thing  has  become  a 
"fashion  plate,"  a  term  we  use  in  con- 
tempt when  applying  it  to  an  actual 
living  person  of  a  type. 

WHERE    THE    DR.VVVING    IS    VVE.\K 

Often  an  artist's  drawing  but 
vaguely  suggests  the  real  appearance 
of  the  garment  any  more  than  the 
usual  picture  of  a  horse  race  sug- 
gests speed.  Texture,  that  stuinbling 
block  of  the  artist,  is  not  even  re- 
motely approached.  So  we  are  sat- 
isfied if  the  artist  gets  some  action 
into  his  composition,  and  enough 
charm  of  modelling  or  extravagance 
of    fancv   to   attrart   attention.      The 


copy  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  tying 
the  illustration  to  our  line. 

The  problem  of  getting  100  per 
cent  efficiency  out  of  its  advertising 
illustration  is  one  that  has  been  at- 
tacked with  a  large  amount  of  suc- 
cess by  a  manufacturer  of  wearing 
apparel  now  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
national  campaign.  This  is  the  firm 
of  Simon  Ascher  &  Coinpany  of 
New  York,  makers  of  knit  goods, 
chiefly  of  knit  goods  for  children  in 
which  line  this  house  is  a  leader.  To- 
day, through  the  labors  of  Louis  A. 
Metz,  the  firm's  advertising  manager, 
and  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  artists  who  have  been  working 
with  him.  Ascher  babies  have  become 
:i  type,  much  as  Gibson  girls  were — 
and  still  are  a  type. 

The  force  that  has  been  making 
sales  of  Ascher  knit  goods  to  and 
for  dealers  and  has  been  impressing 
upon  consumer  consciousness  the 
appearance  and  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  the  Ascher  label,  the  "label  of 
the  Lamb"  is  the  "jiliveness"  of  the 
Ascher  advertising  illustrations,  three 
of  which,  frotn  Vogue,  Pictorial  Rc- 
viciv  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
are  reproduced  with  this  article.  The 
vigor  and  vim  of  the  compositions 
depicting  these  trim  youngsters  has 
guaranteed  attention.  The  line  has 
been  only  generally  suggested  and 
the  criticism  may  be  put  that  the 
knit  goods  are  not  shown  so  distinc- 
tively that  any  other  house  in  a  simi- 
lar line  might  not  use  the  illustrations 
with  equal  effect — that  they  do  not 
say,  or  mean,  "Ascher."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  that  this  weakness  has  been  got- 
ten around  with  unusual  cleverness 
by  the  device  of  bringing  the  trade- 
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mark,  the  lamb,  into  every  illustra- 
tion in  a  logical,  natural  and  atten- 
tion-compelling way.  The  illustra- 
tion has  been  labelled  with  the  lamb. 

PHOTOGRAPHS    .\S    DE.\LER    HELPS 

But  Simon  .\scher  &  Comjjany 
have  not  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
dispensing  with  photographs.  Mr. 
Aletz  is  aiming  at  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  photographs  also, 
only  he  isn't  doing  it  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  the  Pictorial  Rcviczv, 
I' ague  and  Good  Housekeeping, 
where  his  appropriation  for  general 
magazine  advertising  is  being  invest- 
ed. Photographs  have  been  made 
dealer  helps. 

Throughout  the  last  three  years, 
during  which  national  advertising 
has  been  carried  on,  the  firm  has  sent 
out  to  its  dealers  such  stock  helps  as 
glass  signs  bearing  the  name  and  la- 
bel, show  cards  reproducing  the  mag- 
azine advertising,  counter  signs  show- 
ing models  wearing  various  articles 
in  the  line  and  portfolios  of  the  ad- 
vertising. In  the  last  year,  the  Ascher 
salesmen  have  carried  with  them  a 
thick  photograph  album  showing  pic- 
tures of  each  of  the  articles  as  it 
appears  on  the  model.  Considering 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  use  of 
juvenile  models,  the  photographer  got 
splendid  results.  Next  year  the  com- 
pany is  ])lanning  to  go  a  step  further 
and  send  such  albums  to  each  of  its 
dealers.  Not  only  will  the  photog- 
raphy be  of  the  first  quality,  but  the 
leggings,  sacques,  sweater  suits  and 
scarf  sets  for  kiddies  and  the  skirts, 
hoods,  toques,  shawls  and  other 
goods  made  for  girls  and  women  will 
be  shown  in  their  natural  colors. 

And  then  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
firm  to  go  yet  a  step  further  than 
this:  to  put  on  the  dealers'  counters 
an  extremely  attractive  frame,  into 
which  several  such  photographs  can 
be  inserted  to  show  the  consumer, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  how  the  gar- 
ment she  may  be  looking  for  will 
appear  in  use. 

TALKING  PRESTIGE 

Attention  is  not  called  to  this  cam- 
paign because  its  originators  have 
overcome  completely  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  use  of  illustrations  de- 
signed to  sell  wearing  apparel,  but 
rather  because  of  the  way  they  have 
worked  with  these  difficulties.  In 
the  publications  advertising  they  have 
employed  artists  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  the  depiction  of  their  line 
for  kiddies  and  have  chosen  illustra- 
tions with  real  "kick"  to  them,  creat- 
ing a  type  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  having  had  three  different  artists 
working  on  their  drawings  and  tying 


The    product    is   illustrated    in    a   lively    manner    and    tlie    trade-mark    put 
into  action  in   this  piece    of    Ascher    "art" 


up  the  whole  with  their  line  by  the 
clever  use  of  the  lamb  in  the  illustra- 
tion. In  their  advertising  designed 
to  help  the  dealer  at  the  point  where 
the  selling  becomes  direct  they  have 
wisely  chosen  to  use  photographs  and 


to  present  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  consumer  is  not  only  helped  ma- 
terially in  her  choice,  but,  by  the 
manner  of  that  presentation,  subtly 
impressed  with  the  prestige  of 
Ascher. 


Capper  Buys  "Field  and   Farm" 

The  Capper  Farm  Press  has  purchased 
Field  and  Farm  of  Denver,  established 
in  1872,  and  one  of  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural journals  in  the  country.  This  pub- 
lication will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
building  up  of  a  close-up  service  for  the 
diversified  farming  interests  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  It  will 
serve  the  dry  farmers,  the  livestock  men, 
orchard  farmers  and  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  editors  of  Field  and  'Farm  will  be 
men  and  women  who  know  local  condi- 
tions and  are  in  close  touch  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  farmers  of  those  sections. 
The  business  and  editorial  offices  will  re- 
main in  Denver.  The  first  issue  of  Field 
and  Farm  as  a  section  of  The  Capper 
Farm  Press  will  be  October  5.  It  will  be 
issued  semi-monthly,  on  the  5th  and  20th 
of  each  month.  The  advertising  rate  for 
the  present  will  be  IS  cents  a  line.  The 
addition  of  this  section  to  The  Capper 
Farm  Press  will  not  increase  the  adver- 
tising rate  of  the  latter. 


tising  and  editorial  sta.fi.  H.  S.  Yohe, 
formerly  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  more  recently 
director  of  the  "Ship  By  Truck"  Bureau 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, has  joined  tlie  Capper  organization. 
Other  additions  to  the  staff  are  Robert 
VV.  Linley,  formerly  manager  for  the 
Potts  TurnbuU  Advertising  Agency  at 
Omaha :  M.  L.  Peek,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Capital-Tinies,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Frank  A.  Meckel,  farm  engineering  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
latter  will  head  the  Farm  Engineering 
Department  for  The  Capper  Farm  Press. 


Capper  Farm  Press  Adds  Four  to  Staff 

In   line   with    its   general   policy   of  ex- 
pansion, The  Capper  Farm   Press  has  re- 
cently made  several  additions  to  its  adver- 


Triad  League  Opens  Season 

Bevan  Lawson,  marketing  manager  of 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons :  George  Burton 
Hotchkiss,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Advertising  &  ^larketing  of  New  York 
University,  and  Hugh  E.  Agnew,  also  of 
that  department,  and  formerly  editor  of 
Western  Advertising,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Triad  League,  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 9  in  the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 

.Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Otto 
Kleppner,  of  the  Alfred  J.  Silberstein  Ad- 
vertising .Agency,  former  head  of  the 
Triad,  and  by  Marvin  Stanley  Small,  the 
new  president. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Is  Your  Advertising  Real  Salesmanship? 

Without  Wholly  Abandoning  Craftsmanship,  It  Is  Advis- 
able to  Sell  First  What  You  Have  to  Market 


AN  advertisement  can  be  planned 
to  sell  any  one  of  five  things  : 

The  artist. 

The  engraver. 

The  typographer. 

The  writer. 

The  thing  advertised. 

Take  your  choice. 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
advertisements  that  deserve  analysis. 
The  first  of  these  is  written  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  planned  with  the  thought 
that  "out  there"  in  the  advertising 
pages  and  in  the  open  market  is 
sharp  competition.  So  it  hops  right 
to  it,  just  like  a  real  flesh-and-blood 
salesman  who  must  hold  his  job  by 
the  orders  he  sends  in.  It  is  the 
shortest  line  between  two  points — the 


By  HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 

eye  and  the  pocketbook.  Nothing 
must  come  between  to  cause  dalli- 
ance. To  sell  the  goods  is  its  one 
and  only  aim — otherwise  why  the 
need  for  advertising. 

"ad"  is  for  admiration 

The  other  advertisement  is  dressed 
up  "fit  to  kill,"  and  indeed  does  kill 
itself  with  its  ownconceit.  It  shouts 
at  you :  "O,  see  my  pretty  picture ; 
my  sporty  layout ;  my  fancy  border ; 
my  flossy  types ;  my  trick  arrange- 
ment :  I  did  want  to  look  like  a  seller, 
but  my  boss  said  'Goramighty,  no ! 
that  would  be  too  much  like  an  ad- 
vertisement ! !'  " 

All  that  advertisement  number  two 
does  is  simply  look  pretty  and  voice 
a   weak   "Here   I   am"   to   intending 


Thoughts  by  the  Advertising 
Wayside 

By  HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 

ADVERTISING  started  out  to  sell  something;  but  there's  always  a 
danger  of  making  it  sell  the  ad-man's  product  instead  of  the  ad- 
vertiser's. 

When  a  good  advertisement  is  rejected  because  "It  looks  too  much  like 
an  ad,"  somebody,  somewhere  is  givinj  order  for  a  bouquet  of  immortelles. 

You  may  lead  'steen  millions  to  look  at  your  advertisement  but  can 
you  make  'em  think? 

The  advertisement  planned  and  written  with  the  thought  of  selling  the 
thing  advertised  is  a  safer  bet  than  one  which  simply  plays  with  words 
instead  of  working  with  ideas — selling  ideas. 

.•\  bit  of  advertising  roughage  which  nudges  the  pocketbook  is  better 
than  a  lot  of  high-sounding  phrases  which  glide  past  it. 

Sure,  any  advertisement  can  be  written  in  thirty  minutes ;  but  a  little 
extra  time  spent  on  it  never  did  any  advertisement  any  harm. 

There's  a  difference  between  an  advertisement  which  simply  entertains 
and  one  which  digs  down  and  makes  the  reader  do  likewise. 

"What  does  he  know  about  art  ?"  is  the  kind  of  a  question  leveled  at  the 
copy  man  who  objects  to  a  picture  by  Ruffian  showing  a  fairy  at  the 
sea-side,  when  the  advertisement  is  to  sell  anvils. 

Hot-spot-ram's-horn  in  the  ad-man's  young  life — when  the  typographic 
department  asks  if  he  won't  kindly  drop  an  important  paragraph.  Yes, 
he'll  do  it — kindly — won't! 

Find  the  man  in  the  place  who  can  write  the  down-to-earth-go-out-and- 
get-'em  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  dew-drop-on-the-rose  creations — and  by 
the  gods  you  have  a  real  advertising  man. 

If  many  a  double  spread  were  written  with  the  same  painstaking  care 
that  attends  the  writing  of  the  average  60-line  mail  order  advertisement, 
gosh  !  how  the  orders  would  roll  in ! 

The  make-up  man  who  marries  the  candy  advertisement  to  the  corn-cure 
testimonial  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the  license. 


purchasers  who  might  happen  to  see 
it.  It's  in  the  same  class  with  many 
a  good  looking  order  taker  who 
yawningly  accepts  the  money  and 
wraps  up  the  package  after  the  vol- 
untary purchaser  has  trudged  all 
over  town  hunting  for  the  article. 

A  salesman  doesn't  have  to  wear 
cake-walk  clothes  to  be  a  good  sales- 
man. Of  course,  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance is  essential ;  but  so  long  as 
he  is  decent  and  respectable,  and 
lands  the  orders,  the  house  is  for 
him.  Without  the  orders  all  the 
primping  in  the  world  wouldn't  keep 
him  on  the  payroll.  And  by  the 
same  token  he  knows  that  neither 
escalloped  troiisers  nor  race-track 
necktie  would  help  him  one  iota  in 
getting  any  name  on  the  dotted  line. 

Yet  so  many  "good"  advertise- 
ments have  only  their  so-called  style 
to  commend  them.  You  can  put  an 
admiral's  uniform  on  anyone;  but 
that  doesn't  make  him  a  Sims. 

Which  leads  us  humbly  to  opine 
that  there's  a  big  difference  between 
a  good  advertisement  writer  and  a 
good  advertisement-writer. 

The  former  plans  and  writes  in 
terms  of  selling  ideas ;  the  other  en- 
deavors to  express  himself  in  terms 
of  word  and  layout  arrangement 
only. 

One  is  out  for  a  record  of  sales- 
results  from  salesmanship  in  print. 
The  other  aspires  to  the  applause 
of  an  imaginary  "elect"  whose  best 
word  is :  "That's  a  clever  ad" — 
without  knowing  why — or  couldn't 
lell  why  if  they  did. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  a  means  to  selling 
— whether  the  product  be  an  engi- 
neering service  or  baby's  shoes.  Yet 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  inaking 
an  advertisement  a  means  of  enter- 
tainment— something  to  delight  the 
eye — to  paste  in  a  specimen  book — 
or  to  frame  and  hang  on  the  wall. 

The  advertisement  writer  is  al- 
ways confronted  by  two  alterna- 
tives :  "Shall  I  sell  the  product  or 
shall  I  sell  myself?"  He  can't  do 
both  at  once  in  fullest  measure.  If 
he  sells  the  goods  he  does  it  so  well 
that  the  reader  probably  never 
thinks  of  him.  If  he  sells  himself 
lie   becomes   such   an   obtrusive   ele- 
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incnt  that  the  reader  forgets  the 
goods. 

Again,  take  your  choice. 

If  telling  isn't  aimed  at  selling,  why 
tell   it? 

If  business  "dignity"  mustn't  talk 
in  terms  of  definite  values  and  an 
honest  dollar's  worth  given  for 
every  dollar  received,  why  stay  in 
business?  If  it's  worth  while  ap- 
pearing in  fighting  togs  in  the  pub- 
licity arena  why  not  introduce  a  few 
sales  wallops  to  go  with  the  togs  ? 

HELPING  THE   IMPOTENT  DOLL.\R 

The  times  demand  it.  Day  by 
day  the  dollar  is  trying  to  be  one 
hundred  cents  again.  The  don't- 
give-a-darn-what-it-costs  attitude  of 
prodigal  war  times  is  giving  way  to 
a  before-war  sense  of  values.  And 
this  alone  will  bring  the  dollar  back. 
More  than  ever  before  there  is  a  need 
for  sane,  sound,  selling  advertising 
which  tells  "how  much  for  so  much" 
— advertising  which  reasons  with  the 
reader  instead  of  trying  to  cajole  him 
with  glittering  generalities  and  gaudy 
layout.  A  wise  buyer  and  his  money 
are  not  easily  parted. 

Let  us  then  give  the  advertising 
more  than  the  "once  over" ;  let  us 
look  in  it  as  well  as  at  it. 

Is  the  message  an  appeal  to  reason 
— to  the  buying  instinct — or  simply 
an  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense? 

Is  it  designed  to  sell  the  product 
on  facts,  or  the  advertisement  only 
on  looks? 

Is  the  picture  art  for  art's  sake 
only,  or  art  for  advertising  sake? 

Does  the  type  headline  amplify  the 
picture  headline? 

Does  the  text  zvork  with  ideas  or 
merely  play  with  words  f 

Is  it  salesmanship  in  print,  or  only 
craftsmanship  imprint  ? 

Is  the  advertisement  but  a  thing  of 
beauty,  or  has  it  also  the  necessary 
"roughage"  that  makes  for  ready 
assimilation   and   intended   action? 

And,  when  it  is  read,  has  it  sold 
onl\  itself,  br  zvhat  it  advertises? 


Studying  the  Dealer's  Needs 

How  the  Business  Editor  Should  Be 
Able  to  Aid  Distribution 


Erie    "Dispatch"   Buys   "Evening 
Herald" 

The  Dispatch,  morning  daily  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Herald,  an  evening 
paper  of  that  city,  and  beginning  October 
1.  both  newspapers  were  operated  from 
the  Dispatch  plant.  To  facilitate  the  use 
of  both  publications  by  national  adver- 
tisers the  papers  will  be  represented  and 
sold  in  combination.  Effective  October 
1.  thev  will  be  represented  by  the  Chas. 
H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

John  A.  Bauer  with  "Vanity  Fair" 

John  K.  Bauer,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  Cole  and  Freer, 
and  for  the  past  fifteen  months  Eastern 
representative  for  that  organization,  is 
now   located   with    J'anity  'Fair. 


By  A.  W.  SAWYER 
Advertising  Manager,  Hart-Parr    Company 


WHY  IS  a  trade  paper? 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how 
many  trade  paper  publishers  have 
asked  themselves  this  question  and 
how  many  have  found  salvation  in 
pondering  over  it  long  and  thought- 
fully. 

From  the  manufacturers'  point  of 
view  a  trade  paper  may  serve  six 
purposes.  It  may:  1.  Keep  the 
members  of  the  office  and  field  or- 
ganization posted  on  happenings  in 
the  trade.  2.  Give  them  some  idea 
of  what  competitors  are  doing.  3. 
Act  as  a  clearing  house  for  funda- 
mental trade  ideas  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  industry.  4.  Offer  a 
medium  of  advertising  for  prospec- 
tive dealer  inquiries.  5.  Pave  the 
way  for  salesmen  canvassing  for 
new  dealers.  6.  Offer  a  medium 
for  keeping  old  dealers  sold  and  en- 
thused  with  your  product. 

If  comparative  importance  were 
to  be  considered  I  should  place 
Number  6  at   the   head   of  the   list. 

The  dealer  watches  for  the  trade 
paper  advertisements  of  manufac- 
ttirers  whom  he  represents.  "Pep" 
letters  to  the  trade  ofttimes  get  too 
frequent  and  too  stereotyped  to  re- 
tain the  dealer's  interest,  but  he 
will  always  read  the  advertisements 
relating  to  his  own  line.  If  your 
advertisement  is  there  he  counts  you 
among  the  live  ones ;  if  it  is  not 
there  he  begins  to  doubt  and  may 
transfer  his  interest  to  a  competi- 
tor's product. 

These  six  missions  of  the  trade 
papers  are  fulfilled  in  proportion 
to  the  reader  interest  created  by 
the  editor.  And  the  editor  who  is 
going  to  keep  reader  interest  in  his 
paper  is  the  man  who  keeps  the 
dealer's  viewpoint,  guesses  correctly 
what  subjects  will  interest  the  deal- 
er, and  treats  them  in  a  fresh  man- 
ner. 

The  trade  paper  that  has  a  field 
editor  will  come  nearer  to  keeping 
the  dealer's  interest  than  one  whose 
editor  tries  to  solve  his  problems 
from  the  thirty-seventh  story  of  a 
skyscraper.  The  latter  is  going  to 
get  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  try- 
ing to  figure  things  out  "psychologi- 
cally." The  former  is  going  to  get 
out  and  see  what's  wanted  and 
what's  drawing. 


The  fact  is,  trade  paper  editors 
need  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  men  to  whom  they  write.  We 
all  like  publicity  articles  about  our 
own  firms  and  our  own  products  and 
often  they  do  no  harm,  but  often 
their  presence  means  that  the  trade 
paper  is  being  edited  to  the  manu- 
facturer rather  than  to  the  dealer. 
This  may  please  the  manufacturer 
— if  he  is  short-sighted ;  but  if  the 
dealer  does  not  read  the  trade  paper, 
where  do  the  results  for  the  manu- 
facturer-advertisers come   from  ? 

The  dealer  has  his  |>eculiarities, 
his  notions  and  his  hobbies.  He 
must  be  catered  to,  petted  a  little, 
perhaps,  but  every  once  in  a  while 
a  stiff  spoonful  of  educative  medi- 
cine can  be  administered  along  with 
the  petting. 

He  must  be  advertised  to  in  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  of  the 
king's  English.  The  best  advice  I 
can  offer  as  to  advertising  copy  in 
trade  papers  is  this :  "Say  some- 
thing!" I  can  go  through  a  tractor 
trade  paper,  the  trade  paper  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  pick  out 
a  dozen  tractor  advertisements, 
change  the  picture  and  the  company 
address  and  show  you  that  the  copy 
fits  my  tractor  as  well  as  the  trac- 
tors of  the  men  who  wrote  the  ad- 
vertisements.    Do  you  see  the  point? 

It  is  our  boast  that,  whatever  the 
failings  of  our  advertisements  they 
are  not  "just  ads"  but  as  distinc- 
tively Hart-Parr  as  our  trade-mark. 


American  Express  Starts  New  Organ 

.\  new  and  rather  unusual  house  organ, 
published  by  the  advertising  department 
of  the  American  E.xpress  Company,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  The  distinc- 
tiveness of  tliis  publication  is  in  its  light 
and  sometimes  flip  treatment  of  heavy, 
drab  business  subjects.  It  is  a  magazine 
of  twenty-four  pages  and  cover  printed  in 
black  throughout,  and  illustrated  with 
halftones  and  small  cartoons.  Douglas 
Malcolm,  general  manager  of  the  ex- 
press company's  advertising  department, 
and  Leslie  W.  Rowland,  assistant  man- 
ager, direct  the  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Express  Monthly. 


Biggest  Increase  in  "United"  Sales 

Sales  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  agencies,  in  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  September  showed  an 
increase  of  $825,837  over  the  1919  period, 
which  was  the  largest  increase  for  any 
similar   period    in   the   company's    history. 


Pace  in 
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Pointing  Up  the  Selling  Arguments 

Facts  That  Settle  the  Prospect's  Mind  Win  Success 
for  Traffic  Motor  Truck 


IN  EVAXSMLLE.  INU..  some 
years  ago,  two  salesmen  repre- 
senting different  houses,  called  on 
a  prospect  at  the  same  time  to  sell 
typewriters. 

One  waited  while  the  other  dem- 
op.strated  the  many  qualities  of  his 
machine  and  finished  with  the  as- 
tounding act  of  placing  the  type- 
writer on  the  floor  and  standing 
upon  it  with  both  feet  to  convey  its 
wonderful  strength.  It  went  home 
with  telling  effect. 

After  the  second  salesman  was 
through  with  his  demonstration  the 
prospect  asked  him  whether  he 
could  stand  on  his  machine,  to 
which  he  replied :  "It  was  made  to 
write  on,  not  to  stand  on."  He 
had  "horse  sense"  and  got  the  order. 

ADVERTISING  TH.\T  GIVES  F.^CTS 

When  you  compare  the  advertis- 
ing and  selling  of  some  motor  trucks 
with  the  procedure  that  has  brought 
success  to  the  motor  truck  whic.i 
will  be  made  the  feature  of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  above  story  presents  a  fairly 
good  parallel  for  methods  of  selling. 

The  fact  that  a  motor  truck  man- 
ufacturer has  gone  out  of  business 
on  an  average  of  every  ninety  days 
for  the  last  ten  years,  proves  in  a 
measure  that  idealism  has,  in  many 
cases,  over-ridden  practicality  m 
producing  and  merchandising  trucks, 
evidencing  the  absence  of  a  proper 
analysis  of  requirements  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  haul- 
ing to  do. 

The  idea  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corpora- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  all  practicality.  It  compre- 
hended the  building  of  a  truck  of 
standardized  units,  specializing  on 
one  design  and  one  capacity  which 
would  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  comprehended  —  when 
4,000  pounds  had  been  found  an  ac- 
ceptable standard — the  publication 
of  capacity,  price  and  specifications 
in  exact  terms  in  its  advertising. 

Right  there  is  presented  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  usual  run 
of  truck  advertising.  Capacity,  price 
and  specifications  are,  unquestion- 
ably, the  first  points  the  dealer  in- 
quires  about   in   approaching  a   new 


By  LEW  BURNHAM 

truck,  and  for  answer  has  from 
most  new  trucK  advertisers  vague 
ratings  that  call  the  truck  "1^2  ton' 
or  "Z  ton,"  futile  vaporings  about 
ihe  over-load  that  the  proauci  can 
carry  and  in  the  advertising,  no 
mention   of   price. 

Tt!E  APPE.AL  THAT  IS  HEEDED 

The  Traffic  was  the  first  truck  to 
be  ])ut  on  the  market  with  a  correci 
rating  for  loading.  You  know  ju.<t 
what  "4,000  pounds  capacity" 
means,  but  what  is  the  capacity  of 
a  "2-ton  truck*"?  The  Traffic  or- 
ganization realized  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  encouragement  of 
overloading  was  a  great  detriment 
to  the  truck  industry.  Its  attitude 
in  this  respect  has  been  proved 
right,  partly  by  the  success  of  the 
Traffic  and  partly  by  the  fact  that 
many  users  of  ton-rated  trucks  who 
have  figured  that  they  could  buy 
lighter  trucks  and  overload  them, 
have  come  to  grief,  bringing  harm, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  industry. 

What  is  the  appeal  to  a  man  who 
has  hauling  problems  to  solve — what 
is  it  that  will  interest  him? 

Is  it  the  fact  that  "a  three  point 
suspension  3%x  5  motor  will  de- 
velop 2,000  revolutions  per  minute 
and  its  power  is  conveyed  by  3  per 
cent  nickel  steel  gear  transmission 
to  a  rear  internal  gear  drive  by 
means  of  a  two-piece  propeller  shaft 
with  three  universal  joints ;  align- 
ment secured  by  self-aligning  roller 
bearing  ?" 

Is  it  such  foreign  language  as  this 
taken  from  a  recent  motor  truck 
advertisement  ? 

"Mighty  power  efficiently  con- 
trolled resides  in  these  massive  serv- 
ants of  industry  ;  making  the  world's 
work  easier,  setting  new  goals  of 
achievement,  bridging  a  thousand 
gaps  in  the  smooth  evolution  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life." 

Traffic  advertising  tells  him  that 
"the  Motor  Truck  is  an  aggressively 
constructive  commercial  force.  The 
Alotor  Truck  untiringly  fights  for 
business.  It  can  be  advantageously 
adapted  to  every  class  of  hauling. 
It  opens  new  fields  of  demand.  It 
taps  sources  of  supply  quickly  and 
directly.      It    is    a    strong    offensive 


against  cunipelitiun.  Its  speed  and 
capacity,  its  tremendous  strength, 
and  its  power,  convey  to  the  public 
a  sense  of  dependable  prestige.  ' 

SPECIFY  BEST  POLICY 

Emphasis  on  the  facts — on  the 
dependable  capacity,  not  the  possible 
over-load — on  the  statements  that 
meet  the  dealer's  and  consumer's 
questions,  not  on  verbiage — make  up 
an  advertising  policy  that  has  paid 
the  makers  of  Traffic  at  every  turn. 
In  the  past  three  years  the  plant 
has  been  increased  to  eight  times  its 
original  size.  The  factory  capacity 
is  now  one  truck  every  seven  min- 
utes. 

To  obtain  distribution,  dealer  ad- 
vertisements appeared  originally  in 
all  the  recognized  automobile  trade 
journals.  The  res])onse  was  in- 
stantaneous— of  the  first  fifty-five 
dealers  who  came  to  St.  Louis, 
fifty-three  closed  contracts.  To-day 
the  assignment  to  dealers  is  second- 
ary, as  demand  is  far  ahead  of  pro- 
duction. Today,  the  Traffic  mes- 
sage goes  to  the  consumer  in  the 
Saturday  Ez'cning  Post,  a  list  of 
farm  papers,  industrial  journals,  au- 
tomobile trade  papers,  export  jour- 
nals and  a  few  newspapers. 

It  still  carries  the  motto  that  not 
only  honesty  but  specificy  is  the 
best  policy  and  can  still  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  advertiser  who  has 
been  citing  performance  limits  and 
has  lost  himself  in  making  vague 
promises  in  vague  phrases  to  no 
purpose. 


Critchfield  Increases  Northwest  Staff 

Critchfield  &  Company,  owing  to  an  in- 
crease in  business  in  its  Northwest  office, 
in  Minneapolis,  has  added  Harry  J.  Bran- 
don and  Harold  A.  Harmon  to  its  staff 
there. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  formerly  with  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News  and  with  the  Omaha 
Daily  Xcws.  Mr.  Harmon  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Seed  World,  Chicago. 
He   will   write  copy. 


World  Wide  Agency  Gets  Three 
Accounts 

The  World  Wide  Advertising  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  is  now  handling  the  ad- 
vertising accounts  of  George  Backer,  real 
estate ;  of  Conn  &  Company,  and  of  Sel- 
nier. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Offers     the     general     advertiser     his     best    opportunity 

for    a    try-out    campaign    in    the    Great 

Metropolitan  Market. 


By  the  adoption  of  the  flat -rate  basis  on  August  I,  1920, 

the  small  advertiser  actually  secures  a  low^er 

rate  than  under  the  old  rate  card. 


The    flat -rate    applies    on    all    new^   business  and  on  the 
expiration  of  all  old  contracts. 


40  IT.  Less  10%  ■• 


per  full 
'copy 


If  your  agent  has  not  full  information  regarding  this 
latest  progressive  step  of  The  New  York  Globe  w^rite 
for  it. 


^^fc  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  n°a"° 
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Advertising  to  Standardize  Demand 


Cleveland  Manufacturer  Sees  a  Way  to  Fill  in  the 
Valleys  Without  Leveling  the  Peaks 


ROY  G.  OWENS,  vice-president 
of  The  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
written  a  letter  to  Joseph  W.  Ford- 
ney,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  that  the 
government  permit  business  men  to 
accumulate  a  reserve  advertising 
fund,  without  paying  taxes  on  it, 
which  fund  can  be  depended  upon 
whenever  earnings  are  too  small  to 
justify  heavy  advertising  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Owens  believes  that  the  cur- 
tailment of  advertising  during  times 
of  business  depression  intensities  that 
depression  and  that  the  public  be- 
gins to  drop  olT.  He  declares  that 
permanent  business  prosperity  can  be 
insured  only  by  proper  advertising, 
and  he  has  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  reserve  funds  as  a  means 
to  enable  business  men  to  continue 
advertising  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion. Mr.  Owens'  letter  to  Congress- 
man Fordney  is  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dur- 
ing times  of  business  depression  it  is 
the  tendency  of  manufacturers  to 
curtail  their  advertising  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures.  It  is  also 
well  recognized  that  this  is  the  time 
when  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  should  be  in- 
creased. 

SH.\RING    THE    BURDENS 

"The  progressive,  wide-awake 
manufacturer  is  alive  to  the  need  of 
advertising  to  create  a  demand ;  he 
appropriates  accordingly.  In  contrast, 
we  have  the  manufacturer  who  only 
advertises  when  he  has  accumulated 
a  large  surplus  as  a  result  of  abnor- 
mal demand,  and  feels  that  he  can 
spend  a  few  dollars  for  advertising 
his  product.  The  latter  manufac- 
turer, when  be  scents  a  little  devia- 
tion from  'the  big  demand,'  imme- 
diately cuts  his  advertising  appro- 
priation. He  virtually  pulls  his 
house  down  on  top  of  him.  If  means 
can  be  found  to  promote  advertising 
in  such  times,  the  reaction  will  be  far 
less  severe  and  the  whole  country 
will  be  immeasurably  benefited. 

"We  believe  that  if  provision  were 
made  whereby  manufacturers  could 
set  up  during  times  of  so-called  'good 
business'  an  account  to  be  known  as 
'Reserve   Advertising  Funds,'   which 


would  be  non-taxable  and  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  for  advertising 
only  during  a  recognized  imminency 
of  business  depression,  a  great  manv 
manufacturers  would  take  advantage 
of  such  condition,  thereby  minimiz- 
ing the  actual  occurrence  of  a  busi- 
ness depression." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Owens,  Richard 
H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record,  points  out  the  impor- 
tant role  advertising  has  played  in  the 
great  business  activity  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  writes  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  activity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  America  since  the  armis- 
tice is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  due  to 
the  superb  advertising  of  the  business 
people  of  the  country.  The  armistice 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  there 
was  a  temporary  spirit  of  reaction 
and  pessimism  in  the  thought  of  the 
people  generally.  They  looked  for 
months  and  possibly  years  of  inactiv- 
ity and  lack  of  employment,  but  the 
government  immediately  began  a 
campaign  urging  business  men  to  ad- 
vertise heavily.  It  said  that  those 
who  were  not  advertising  should  be- 


gin advertising,  and  that  those  who 
were  advertising  should  increase 
their  advertising  space. 

CRE.\TING   PROSPERITY 

"\\  itliin  a  few  weeks  there  was 
created  throughout  the  country  a 
sense  of  responsibility  of  business 
men  to  create  prosperity  in  the  way 
the  government  had  suggested,  and 
they  began  a  great  advertising  cam- 
paign which  proved  to  the  nation  that 
the  power  of  advertising  is  almost 
without  limit.  Men  who  had  never 
advertised  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
sults of  advertising,  and  men  who 
had  advertised  in  a  small  and  per- 
functory way  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  power  of  big  broad  advertis- 
ing, and  found  that  every  dollar 
wisely  expended  brought  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country  a  great 
profit  in  the  way  of  increased  and 
universal  prosperity. 

"The  suggestion  which  you  have 
made  to  Congressman  Fordney  is  one 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  the  govern- 
ment could  wisely  afiford  to  adopt, 
and  I  shall  look  with  interest  to  see 
what  reply  he  makes." 


Prices  '^Guaranteed 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
called  a  conference  of  all  the  trades  for 
October  12,  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
guaranteeing  prices  against  decline  is  le- 
gal or  illegal,  or  rather,  whether  it  is 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.  The  commis- 
sion some  time  ago  took  the  position  that 
it  was  unfair  competition,  and  began  some 
prosecutions  against  concerns  who  did  it. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Modern  Merchant,  none  of  these  cases 
has  been  disposed  of.  Evidently  the 
commission  is  in  doubt,  or  it  wouldn't 
have  called  the  conference. 

Personally,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see 
the  smallest  thing  to  question  in  the  action 
of  a  seller  who  guarantees  his  price 
against  decline  for  a  limited  period.  And 
I  will  wager  all  I  own  that  no  court  will 
see  anything  to  question  in  it  either.  When 
a  man  buys  goods  on  a  fluctuating  mar- 
ket— and  any  market  is  of  course  liable 
to  fluctuate — somebody  must  take  the  risk 
of  a  decline  before  they  are  sold.  Why 
shouldn't  the  seller  take  that  risk  if  he 
wants  to  ?  I  can't  get  the  viewpoint  of 
the  people  who  say  it  is  illegal.  The  chief 
objection  comes  from  the  competitors  un- 
fair competition  because  it  gives  the  guar- 
antors the  preference.  Of  course  it  does, 
and    it   should.      Naturallv   the   man    who 


gives  protection  with  his  goods  gets  buy- 
ers' preference— that  is  why  he  does  it. 
But  anybody  can  do  it. 

I  believe  I  would  be  willing  to  agree, 
however,  that  from  everybody's  stand- 
point it  would  be  better  not  to  guaran- 
tee prices  against  decline.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  seller  who  guarantees 
his  price,  because  he  then  wouldn't  have 
any  losses  to  take ;  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  seller  who  doesn't  guarantee  his 
price,  because  he  wouldn't  have  to  meet 
a  worrying  form  of  competition ;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer,  because 
it  'jeould  make  a  better  buyer  of  him.  The 
man  who  buys  with  the  price  guaranteed 
against  decline  doesn't  buy  at  all;  he 
merely  gives  an  order.  You  don't  need 
to  know  anything  in  order  to  buy  that 
way.  .\nything  that  forces  a  man  to 
study  markets  and  study  buying  is  a  good 
thing  for  him,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will 
be  glad  it  happened. 


Confectionery   Account  with   Eberhard 

The  Geo.  F.  Eberhard  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  will  inaugurate  and  direct  ad- 
vertising campaigns  featuring  the  various 
preserves  and  candy  confections  manu- 
factured by  The  Remar  Sweets  Company, 
of  California.  • 
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Colliers 


Bradley 

Knit  Wear 

and  Collier's 

The  Bradley  Knitting 
Company  is  using 
Collier's  as  the  back- 
bone of  its  1920 
national  advertising 
campaign. 


Read  Collier's 
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Winning  Community  Good- Will  Builds  Sales 

Posters  That  Hook  Up  With  a  Local  Event  Prove 
to  Be  a  Gratifying  Success 


By  H.  L.  COREY 

Advertising  Manager,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo  Ohio 


Ir  is  three  years  since  the  Cham- 
pion Spark  Phig  Company  began 
to  use  poster  advertising  in  connec- 
tion with  automobile  shows.  That 
this  company  has  been  a  regular 
user  of  this  medium  since  is  due  al- 
together to  the  succes  and  satisfac- 
tion obtained. 

From  boyhood  on  we  had  observed 
that  lithographers  and  posters — 
plenty  of  outside  evidence  of  a 
show's  liveliness  and  merit — always 
helped  to  pack  the  theatre. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  conclude 
that  herein  lay  our  opportunity  to  do 
the  automobile  business  as  a  whole 
in  that  particular  town  a  good  turn, 
help  a  certain  group  of  individuals  in 
a  laudable  and  encourageable  under- 
taking, assure  the  success  of  the 
show,  thus  adding  to  the  civic  pride 
of  the  residents  of  that  particular 
town  and,  last  but  not  least,  assure 
for  the  Champion  organization  a 
warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  every- 
one interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
automobile  show.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  we  shall  continue  in  the 
future  to  do  what  we  can  along  this 
line. 

Some  hard-fisted  persons  might 
question  the  wisdom  of  apportioning 
the  generous  sums  of  money  we 
allot  for  this  partfcular  purpose.  In- 
dividuals of  that  turn  of  mind  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  advertising  conditions  of 
the  present  day  and  their  portent. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  spark  plugs 
seem  to  be  such  a  small  thing  as 
compared  against  the  remainder  of 
the  automobile,  and  our  poster  ad- 
vertising contribution  such  a  big 
thing  as  compared  against  all  other 
advertising  media  used,  that  makes 
it  appear  as  though  we  have  taken 
a  leading  part — that  we  have  done 
more  to  vouchsafe  the  success  of 
this  and  that  particular  local  auto- 
mobile show  than  any  manufacturer 
of  an  automobile  itself,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  praise  and 
commendation  that  have  been  show- 
ered upon  us  each  year. 

With  success  assured,  everybody 
is  happy.  Praise  is  given  unstinted- 
ly. Letters  of  commendation  come 
from  every  quarter,  from  every 
source — from    hardware    and    acces- 


sory jobbers,  from  automobile  and 
truck  dealers,  from  tire  and  acces- 
sory retailers,  from  automobile  show 
associations  —  all  conclusive  and 
gratifying  evidence  that  our  efforts 
are  fittingly  appreciated. 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  us  from 
using  the  minimum  poster  display 
allotments  but  we  have  always  be- 
lieved in  "billing"  a  show  right.  The 
regular  half-showing'allotment  is  au- 
thorized for  each  day.  We  buy  the 
design  and  posters  and  pay  for  the 
posting.  Besides  assuming  the  en- 
tire expense  in  this  connection  we 
provide  cards,  miniature  reproduc- 
tions of  the  poster  itself,  for  window 
displays. 

Of  course  it  is  naturally  under- 
stood that  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive efforts  of  our  sales  department 
synchronize  perfectly  with  the  adver- 


tising department  in  this  particular 
work,  thereby  enhancing  the  results 
to  be  obtained ;  in  fact,  the  individual 
salesmen  make  splendid  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  establish  firmer  and 
friendlier  relations  with  the  trade.  It 
is  the  enhancement  of  this  good-will 
that  has  given  us  the  invincible  posi- 
tion that  we  have  and  maintain  with 
the  jobbing  and  retail  trade. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  discov- 
ered any  particular  virtue  that  pos- 
ter advertising  has  not  possessed  all 
along. 

r)ur  happy  experience,  we  do  be- 
lieve, has  largely  been  brought  about 
by  a  clear  understanding  of  poster 
advertising's  possibilities,  as  well  as 
its  limitations — of  the  part  it  can  and 
should  take  in  the  public  life  of  a 
community  and  the  part  it  can  play 
in  a  sales  and  advertising  campaign. 


Fine  Export  Opportunities  in 
New  Zealand 


Despite  an  adverse  exchange  rate,  im- 
ports into  Nev^  Zealand  from  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  business  men 
there  this  must  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  the  reason  that  many  importers 
are  not  able  to  get  even  promises  of  early 
delivery  of  many  lines  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, especially  motor  cars,  hardware,  fenc- 
ing wire,  rubber  goods  and  drugs.  It 
seems  to  be  the  impression  in  that  market 
that  the  condition  described  will  prevail 
until  well  into  next  year. 

New  Zealand,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  is  becoming  a  very  important  iriar- 
ket  for  American  manufactured  articles, 
and  the  consumption  of  .'Vmerican  goods 
per  capita  in  the  Dominion  is  now  greater 
than  in  many  other  countries.  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  should  re- 
member. Consul  General  .Alfred  A.  Wins- 
low  suggests,  that  there  is  sufficient  money 
in  the  country  to  make  it  possible  for  its 
inhabitants  to  purchase  for  cash  every- 
thing necessary  to  meet  requirements,  and 
that  the  future  is  promising,  since  there 
are  prospects  of  a  large  increase  in  im- 
migration and  the  consequent  development 
of  many  important  sections  of  the  Domin- 
ion. 

"It  will  pay  well  to  cultivate  this  mar- 
ket," the  consul  writes,  "and,  when  pos- 
sible, to  establish  branch   offices  or  head- 


quarters in  one  of  the  centres  to  cover 
the  two  islands.  In  case  individual  firms 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  open  such  a 
branch  or  agency,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
group  the  interests  of  several  non-com- 
peting firms  so  as  to  get  in  as  close  as 
possible  with  the  New  Zealand  distrib- 
uter. He  very  much  dislikes  to  deal 
through  too  many  agents,  for  this  adds  to 
the  costs  of  the  goods.  In  the  main, 
.American  manufacturers  have  a  good 
reputation  in  this  Dominion.  If  it  can  be 
supplied  at  equal  prices  for  standard 
quality  of  goods,  the  .\merican  article  will 
usually  sell  more  readily  than  goods  from 
other  countries,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  very 
favorably  inclined  toward  British  wares." 
Imports  from  the  United  States  during 

1919  amounted  to  $36,870,100,  as  com- 
pared with  $11,110,000  for  1914,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  available, 
the   increase   for  the   first   six   months   of 

1920  fully  kept  pace  with  increase  during 
the  last  six  years.  Exports  from  the  Do- 
minion to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$20,443,500  for  1919.  as  compared  with 
$5,033,000  for  1914,  and  the  exports  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1920  have  very 
nearly  reached  the  total  for  1919.  The 
outlook  for  imports  and  exports  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  is  now  more 
proiTiising  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vear. 
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Crops  Come  First  With  Kansas  Buyers 

Farmers  and  City  Dwellers  of  the  Great  Grain  and 
Cattle  State  Follow  National  Advertising 


THE  MOTTO  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  adopted  January  29, 
1861,  while  the  memory  of  the  as- 
perity of  the  local  struggle  between 
free  soiler  and  slave  holder  that  pre- 
ceded the  state's  admission  was  still 
very  fresh  in  men's  minds,  was :  "Ad 
astra  per  aspera" — through  difficul- 
ties (or  hardships)  to  the  stars. 

That  combination  of  high  idealism 
and  common  sense  which  is  character- 
istically Kansan  has  built  a  long  way 
toward  the  stars  since  those  days  and, 
in  the  process,  Kansas  has  been  made 
a  wonderful  market  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  who  has  the 
commodities  to  market  which  Kansas 
—  who    knows    what    she    wants  — 


AGRICULTURE   FIRST 

Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
state.  There  were  in  the  state,  at  the 
time  of  the  1910  census,  177,200 
farms  averaging  244  acres.  Labor- 
ing on  those  farms  to  cultivate  the 
crops  for  which  he  is  famous,  the 
Kansas  farmer  has,  almost  invaria- 
bly, made  himself  soundly  prosper- 
ous and  able  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  manufacturer  otifers  in  the  way 
of  making  easier  his  work  or  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  his  home. 

The  Kansas  farmer  has  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  growing  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  He  has  also 
grown  extensively  broom  corn,  sorg- 
hum, flax,  hemp,  castor  beans,  sugar 
beets,  tobacco  and  hay.  Just  within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
agricultural  industries  of  the  state. 
Today  large  quantities  of  alfalfa  hay 
are  shipped  East  from  Kansas,  while 
alfalfa  meal  mills  have  been  built  at 
manv  points.  The  wheat  crop  for 
1918  was  102.008.000  bushels:  corn, 
43,523,000  bushels;  oats,  51,238,000 
bushels.  Kansas  led  the  country  in 
wheat  and  was  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  kaffir  corn.  The  total  value 
of  the  1918  field  crops  was  $424,298,- 
000. 

At  the  same  time  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  has  been  an  impor- 
tant industry,  particularly  on  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  the  west  which  only 
recently  irrigation  has  begun  to  trans- 
form into  fertile  crop  lands.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  state  in  1919 
was  3.365,000,  964,000  being  dairy 
cows.  For  last  year,  also,  Kansas 
was    credited    with    2,331,000    hogs. 


1,153,000  horses,  260,000  mules  and 
460,000  sheep.  The  total  value  of 
the  live  stock  products  in  the  state  in 
1909  was  $90,000,000  and  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  and  animal  products 
was  $307,538,164.91.  The  packing 
house  products  of  the  state  as  long 
ago  as  1909  had  a  value  of  $12,344,- 
099.  Dairy  products  are  increasing 
in  importance  rapidly. 

THE    MINER.\L    WEALTH 

There  is  a  part  of  the  story  of 
whence  Kansas  gets  her  wealth.  An- 
other part  of  the  story  should  deal 
with  the  mineral  deposits — the  coal 
mines  into  which  many  Kansans  got 
an  unexpected  look  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  answer  Governor  Al- 
len's appeal  fur  volunteers  during  the 
recent  strikes :  the  oil  wells ;  and  the 
salt  industries.  In  1917  Kansas  pro- 
duced 7,184,975  tons  of  coal;  in  1914 
her  petroleum  output  amounted  to 
3,000,000  barrels ;  salt,  in  1914,  stood 
at  2,967,864  barrels.  Natural  gas  is 
abundant.  Some  lead  and  zinc  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  third  part  of  the  story  should 
have  to  do  with  manufactures.  To 
date,  it  has  been  the  least  important 
part.  Kansas  lives  on  the  land.  But 
manufactures  are  developing  rapidly 
and  the  number  of  plants  is  increas- 
ing. Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  which 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  its 
industrial  section.  Industrial  enter- 
prise in  this  area  gains  much  from  a 
strong  flow  of  natural  gas  coming 
from  an  extensive  underlying  gas 
belt. 

There,  in  brief  summary,  is  the 
story  of  how  Kansas  "makes  the 
mare  go."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  same  commodity 
through  which  the  steed  is  actually 
persuaded  to  travel  is  the  commodity 
for  which  the  manufacturer  wants  to 
exchange  his  product. 

Kansans  have  been  ready  spenders 
where  convinced  of  the  merit  of  the 
article  or  the  cause  for  which  they 
have  been  solicited  to  spend.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Kansas 
farmer  owns  1,732  motor  trucks, 
which  is  a  greater  number  than  is 
owned  by  farmers  in  Te.xas,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  either  of 
the  Dakotas.  Kansas  has  one  auto- 
mobile for  every  ten  of  her  popula- 
tion, a  record  which  is  exceeded'only 
by  Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  District  of 
Columbia   and    South    Dakota.      The 


farmer  on  Kansan  lands  has  farm 
buildings  that,  as  long  ago  as  1910, 
were  valued  at  $199,579,599. 

"sold"   on   ADVERTISING 

The  Kansas  farmer  was  long  ago 
sold  on  the  value  and  service  of  na- 
tional advertising.  A  reader  of  good 
farm  papers,  an  extensive  user  of 
power  farming  machinery  which  has, 
in  the  main,  been  splendidly  adver- 
tised, he  has  learned  to  digest  an  ad- 
vertisement and,  more  than  that,  to 
criticize  and  reject  it  if  its  claims  are 
specious.  The  "genus  Rubensis"  is 
not  known  on  the  Kansas  prairies.. 

As  in  other  states,  the  prospect  lin 
Kansas  can  be  effectively  approached 
through  the  newspapers  in  some  :of 
the  key  cities,  through  the  farm  ]>a- 
pers  and  through  the  sinall  town 
weeklies  thickly  sown  throughout  the 
state. 

Kansas  has  one  city  of  over  100.- 
000  population — Kansas  City ;  two  of 
between  50,000  and  100,000— Topeka 
and  Wichita ;  none  between  25,000 
and  50,000,  the  omission  being  natu- 
ral for  a  state  in  which  the  maiui- 
f acturing  development  has  been  slow  ; 
twelve  of  between  10,000  and  25,000; 
twelve  between  5,000  and  10,000; 
and  a  whole  host  of  smaller  towns. 

Topeka,  with  a  population  of  46,- 
747,  has  many  numerous  and  exten- 
sive manufactures,  including  the  loco- 
motive and  car  shops  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  employing  3,500  hands 
( The  company's  general  offices  em- 
ploy 1,500  officials  and  clerks).  To- 
peka's  large  flour  mills  yield  3,600 
barrels  daily.  The  capital  of  the 
state,  the  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  section  served  by  its 
wholesale  houses  and  by  its  retailers. 
Topeka  has  a  small  but  growing  pub- 
lishing business.  Its  daily  newspa- 
pers are  the  Capital  and  the  State 
Journal.  Senator  Capper's  excellent 
farm  publications,  the  Farmer's  Mail 
&  Breeze,  Capper's  Weekly.  Capper's 
Farmer  and  Household,  are  pub- 
lished here,  as  is  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

\\'ichita,  with  a  population  of  70,- 
000,  is  an  important  distributing 
point  for  agricultural  implements  and 
furniture.  Its  jobbing  trade  amounts 
to  over  $25,000,000  a  year.  Wichi- 
ta's stock  yards  send  out  over  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  products  annually. 
Its  newspapers  are  the  Eagle  and  the 
Beacon. 

LEAVENWORTH    AND   ATCHISON 

Leavenworth  (22,090)  and  Atchi- 
son (15.263)  are  centers  of  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing.  Leaven- 
worth's products  include  stoves,  mill 
machinery,  furniture,  carriages,  boil- 
ers and  pumps.    The  city  does  a  very 
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large  shipping  trade  in  apples.  Atchi- 
son is  probably  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  the  state,  having 
a  large  export  trade  in  grain,  flour 
and  live  stock  and  an  extensive  lum- 
ber trade.  Atchison  is  a  supply  cen- 
ter for  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
state.  It  has  six  large  flour  mills 
and  about  sixty  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, employing  over  3,000 
hands.  Leavenworth's  chief  news- 
papers are  the  Post  and  Times. 
Atchison  is  served  by  one,  the  Globe. 
Hutchinson  (19,200),  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  state,  is  a  distrib- 
uting point  for  central  and  south- 
western Kansas.     It  does  an  export 


business  in  grain,  flour  and  live  stock. 
It  has  a  large  pork  packing  plant, 
flour  mills,  several  canning  factories 
and  twelve  salt  companies  which 
work  a  great  salt  vein  at  this  point. 
Hutchinson's  newspapers  are  the 
Gacctte  and  the  News. 

OTHER    KEY    CITIES 

Other  cities  that  may  be  regarded 
as  key  cities  and  their  daily  newspa- 
pers are  Salina — -the  Journal  and  the 
Union:  Pittsburgh — the  Headlight 
and  the  Sun;  Ottawa — the  Herald; 
Lawrence — the  J  ournal-W  orld  and 
the  Gazette;  lola — the  Register;  In- 
dependence —  the      Reporter,      Free 


Press  and  Star;  Fort  Scott  —  the 
Tribune  and  Monitor;  and  Arkansas 
City — the  Nezvs  and  Traveller. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  always 
Kansas  City,  though  Missouri  would 
steal  away  some  of  the  glory  of  that. 
With  immense  stock  yards  capable  of 
handling  3,000,000  head  of  live  stock 
annually  and  immense  beef  and  pork 
packing  establishments,  with  manu- 
factures, embracing  flour  and  lumbei , 
wagons,  oil  tanks,  boxes,  baskets,  etc. 
Kansas  City  is  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  first  importance  not 
to  Kansas  alone,  but  to  the  entire 
West.  It  publishes  on  the  Kansas 
side  of  the  line  one  daily,  the  Kansan. 


Advertising  Specialties  and  Good  Will  Building 

J.  M.  Saunders  Stresses  the  Importance  of  Good  Will  Building 
and  Shows  How  It  Is  Accomplished 


ADDRESSING  a  thousand  ad- 
vertising specialty  men,  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  from 
several  foreign  countries,  convened 
at  Chicago  last  week,  J.  M.  Saunders, 
vice-president  of  the  Blanchard  Com- 
pany, Aurora,  111.,  stressed  the  sub- 
ject of  Good  Will  as  follows: 

"The  late  Marshall  Field  once 
said,  'Good  Will  is  to  business  what 
coal  is  to  the  engine,  it  keeps  the  fires 
burning  and  makes  it  possible  to 
drive  ahead,'  but  few  men  of  his 
generation  kept  as  constantly  in  mind 
the  importance  of  building  good  will 
as  did  Marshall  Field  from  the  days 
of  his  apprenticeship  in  the  little  dry 
goods  store  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  until 
1881,  when  the  great  house  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  came  into  ex- 
istence. The  years  of  merchandising 
history  which  have  since  been  writ- 
ten by  this  great  firm  have  been  but 
an  extension  of  application  and  in- 
terpretation of  this  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  founder — Building 
Good  Will — at  all  times  and  at  all 
costs. 

"We  might  pass  at  random  over 
the  pages  of  history  of  the  business 
success  of  the  leading  industries  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  today  and 
without  an  exception  we  would  find 
the  growth  of  these  businesses  co-ex- 
tensive with  their  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  vital  necessity  of 
building  good  will. 

"Therefore,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 


to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  you  who  are  interested 
— even  as  I  am  interested — in  this 
great  problem  confronting  business 
to  a  greater  degree  at  this  moment 
than  ever  before  of  the  best  ways  and 
means   of    Building  Good  Will. 

"Permit  me  to  say  that,  from  an 
experience  extending  over  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  field  of 
specialty  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion, it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
business  in  general  looked  as  favor- 
ably upon  specialties  as  a  means  of 
creating  and  maintaining  Good  Will 
as  it  does  today.  It  is  not  that  the 
importance  of  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising is  minimized  in  the  least,  but 
rather  that  the  improvement  in  the 
forms  and  service  applications  of  spe- 
cialty advertising  has  caused  this 
branch  to  be  considered  the  more. 

"Advertising  specialties  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  definite  link  in 
that  great  chain  of  business  which 
transforms  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product,  places  it  .  in  the 
hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer  and 
then  brings  that  consumer  back  to  the 
same  source,  time  after  time,  for  the 
same  product. 

"But  I  want  you  to  know  that  as 
surelv  as  I  stand  here  today  I  believe 
that  we  have  just  scratched  the  field 
of  use  for  advertising  specialties. 
Great  as  has  been  the  development  of 
the  past  few  years,  it  will  prove  as 


nothing  in  comparison  with  the  years 
to  come. 

GOOD  WILL   IN    MEDIEVAL  TIMES 

"Since  primitive  days,  when  man 
first  started  to  barter  with  his  neigh- 
bor, it  has  been  one  of  the  customs 
of  trade  to  offer  gifts  or  tokens  in 
order  to  cement  good  feelings,  con- 
clude the  deal,  and  pave  the  way  for 
further  exchanges.  The  queen  of 
Sheba,  with  her  heavily  laden  train 
and  hundreds  of  black  sweating 
slaves,  bore  into  the  court  of  King 
Solomon  the  choicest  gifts  of  her 
land  for  the  purpose  of  building  good 
will,  and  firmly  establishing  trade  re- 
lations with  the  Children  of  Israel. 
And  so  successful  was  this  visit,  and 
so  effective  was  the  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  gifts  brought,  that  during 
the  reign  of  these  two  monarchs  there 
existed  the  most  cordial  of  social  and 
commercial  relations. 

"During  the  medieval  days  of  con- 
tinental Europe  the  habit  grew  up 
among  the  shop  keepers  and  trade 
folk  of,  at  certain  regular  intervals, 
sending  out  an  apprentice  boy  with  a 
gift  of  their  wares  for  those  whom 
they  served.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  discover,  this  is  the  first 
definite  form  of  advertising  of  rec- 
ord. And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
this  advertising  took  the  form  of 
building  good  will. 

"The  American  Indian  took  his 
belts  of  Wampum,  his  choicest  skins 
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and  his  gaudiest  trinkets  and  fared 
forth  to  trade  with  his  red  brothers 
(ir  at  the  pioneer  trading  post.  And 
it  was  a  fixed  habit  with  him  that  a 
portion  of  these  wares  were  used  in 
building  good  will.  Thus  was  early 
established  in  America  that  principle 
in  the  exchange  of  trade  which  has 
steadily  grown  ever  since. — Business 
relations  to  be  truly  successful  must 
be  founded  upon  Good  Will  and  each 
transaction  must  serve  to  augment 
this  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  ap- 
preciation. 

"To  summarize,  examples  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  showing 
that  the  history  of  sucessful  trade  is 
but  a  record  of  the  improvement  of 
ways  and  means  on  the  part  of  those 
trading,  for  the  fostering  of  Good 
Will,  from  the  time  of  the  trading 
operations  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
the  present  day  methods  of  a  great 
store  such  as  that  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company. 

"Good  Will  is  the  greatest  asset  of 
many  businesses  and  a  most  impor- 
tant one  of  all.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
present  that  may  be  saved  for  the 
future,  equally  as  surely  as  the  shek- 
els deposited  in  the  bank. 

coco-cola's  good  will  $30,000,000 

"A  most  striking  example  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  recent  organization 
eflfected  by  the  Coco-Cola  Company. 
At  the  time  of  this  change,  assets 
were  listed  at  approximately  $35,- 
000,000,  of  which  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  were  charged  to  Good  Will. 
In  other  words,  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  total  value  of  this  great  com- 
pany consisted  in  the  favorable  feel- 
ing the  people  of  America  had  to- 
ward these  two  words  "Coco-Cola." 
It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  record  this 
fact,  with  reference  to  the  Coco-Cola 
Company,  because  no  concern  in 
America  has  more  persistently  sought 
for  this  same  most  valuable  Good 
Will  through  the  medium  of  adver- 
tising specialties  than  the  Coco-Cola 
Company.  Calendars,  fans,  pennants, 
novelties  and  souvenirs  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  have  for  years  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  borne  home 
the  legend  "Drink  Coco-Cola."  And 
America  today,  oft  hidden,  drinks  it 
and  thinks  well  of  it  to  a  degree  that 
has  caused  a  group  of  hard-headed 
business  men  to  pay  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  for  this  often  considered  in- 
tangible asset  of  a  business." 

PRESIDENT    FREDERICKSON    LOOKS 
FORWARD 

Past  President  Charles  R.  Fred- 
erickson,  in  his  thorough  address  on 
"Our  Association^^The  Year's  Work 
and  the  Future,"  pointed  out  the 
vital    responsibility    confronting    ad- 


vertising men,  and  the  need  in  the 
profession  of  a  still  finer  salesman- 
ship, and  of  advertising. 

"The  moment  has  arrived  when  all 
within  us  that  is  big  and  sturdy,  far- 
visioned  and  broad,  must  come  to  the 
fore,  because  it  is  our  mission  as  ad- 
vertising men  to  keep  honest  business 
thriving  and  flourishing,  and  we  must 
not  fail  to  measure  up  fully  to  the 
task  of  our  own  choosing. 

"We  must  proceed  without  delay 
to  strengthen  our  field  forces  by  elim- 
inating 'order  takers,'  and  adding 
strong  minded,  hard  working  men 
and  women,  mentally  and  physically 


capable,  who  are  now,  or  are  willing 
to  become,  close  students  of  both  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising;  and  we 
must  devote  ourselves  to  intensively 
directing  and  schooling  these  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  quickly  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  in  the  presentation  of  our 
proposition. 

"I  commend  to  your  thoughtful 
consideration  the  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  advertising 
advertising  specialties  which  will  be 
submitted  to  you  again  during  this 
Convention.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposed  advertising  campaign  is  to 
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make  known  to  the  world  the  heights 
that  our  industry  has  already  reached 
and  to  more  widely  spread  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  conviction  that  in  the 
use  of  specialties,  embracing  calen- 
dars, signs  and  an  endless  list  of  util- 
ity articles  of  celluloid,  leather,  cloth, 
metal,  paper  and  wood,  is  to  be  found 
the  most  direct  and  the  most  econom- 
ical method  of  advertising  for  the 
largest  number  of  advertisers  that 
has  yet  been  devised." 

"In  brief,  the  1921  price  outlook," 
said  C.  S.  Sultzer,  president  of  the 
Red  Wing  Advertising  Company,  in 
summarizing  his  concise  talk,  "calls 
for     high     grade     salesmanship  —  a 


salesmanship  that  can  and  will  coun- 
teract any  apparent  disadvantage,  and 
that  can  and  will  present  the  message 
of  the  advertising  specialty  in  a  vital 
way.  Such  a  salesmanship  will  raise 
the  humble  specialty  from  the  sphere 
of  mere  commodity  to  the  high  level 
of  advertising  medium  whose  value 
is  only  limited  by  the  intelligent  use 
to  which  it  is  put." 

WOLTZ  URGES  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

In  his  speech  on  "Association  Ad- 
vertising and  Its  Results,"  J.  R. 
Woltz,  vice-president  of  Critchfield 
&  Co.,  urged  the  specialty  men  to 
undertake    a    three-year    advertising 
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campaign  utilizing  newspapers  sup- 
plemented by  magazines  and  leading 
advertising  journals. 

"Manufacturers  are  spending  more 
millions  in  advertising  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  vast  increase  in  the 
outlay  bids  fair  to  be  maintained. 
With  the  new  and  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  every  line  of  American 
manufacture,  with  increased  produc- 
tion and  with  keener  competition,  ad- 
vertisers are  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  whole  subject  with  a  larger  vi- 
sion. Even  old-timers  are  investigat- 
ing fields  they  never  seriously  thought 
of  before  and  they  are  analyzing  the 
usefulness  of  methods  that  they  never 
before  considered. 

"The  consuming  public  must  be 
educated  to  the  gift  value  of  every 
specialty  it  receives.  The  distribu- 
tory  factors  in  whose  hands  judicious 
opportunity  of  the  manufacturers'  ad- 
vertising is  placed  must  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  specialties  they 
are  giving  out.  And  right  here  is 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  over  specialty  ad- 
vertising. The  appalling  waste  in  the 
distributing  end  alone  causes  them  to 
hesitate  when  considering  this  form 
of  advertising.  It  is  up  to  your  or- 
ganization not  only  to  educate  the 
manufacturer  to  a  broader  and  better 
use  of  specialty  advertising,  but  to  so 
impress  the  distributor  with  the  value 
of  his  share  in  the  work  as  to  develop 
in  him  a  feeling  of  pride  and  co- 
operation. 

"In  looking  over  a  file  of  one  pub- 
lication for  the  last  year  I  found  that 
the  poster  people  had  used  twenty 
pages  and  spreads,  the  car  card  peo- 
ple fourteen,  the  direct-by-mail  ad- 
vertisers sixteen,  the  publications 
fifty,  the  advertising  agencies  a  far 
greater  number  than  any  of  these,  but 
that  the  specialty  manufacturers  had 
not  advertised  at  all. 

FINANCING    ASSOCIATION    CAMPAIGNS 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful plans  for  financing  associa- 
tion campaigns.  The  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  for  in- 
stance, allowed  as  the  advertising  cost 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  2^/  cents 
per  box  for  oranges  and  4  cents  per 
box  for  lemons.  The  members  of 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
in  addition  to  their  annual  dues,  have 
voted  a  voluntary  tax  on  every  pound 
of  raw  rubber  imported,  this  tax  go- 
ing into  the  general  fund.  The  Gran- 
ite Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Barre.  Vt.,  in  a  campaign  levied  an 
assessment  on  each  rough  cubic  foot 
of  granite  that  came  down  from  the 
quarries.  In  your  business,  of  course, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  standard 
unit  of  production  on  which  a  charge 
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could  be  based.  Two  other  courses, 
then,  are  open:  one,  an  arbitrary 
charge  made  equally  to  all  members, 
depending  on  the  necessary  total  for 
your  appropriation ;  and  the  other,  an 
assessment  based  on  your  individual 
annual  volume  of  business." 


Business  Paper  Men  to 
Discuss  Many  Topics 

An  innovation  at  the  convention  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  October  22-23,  will  be 
the  department  sessions  for  the  editors, 
circulation     men     and      publishers.      The 


editors  have  a  separate  organization 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Papers  Editors,  which  is  pre- 
paring a  special  program  for  their  depart- 
ment sessions.  At  several  of  the  ses- 
sions all  departments  will  participate. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  October  20,  a 
joint  session  of  all  departments  will  be 
held,  and  the  following  will  take  place: 
Welcome  by  chairman  of  the  General 
Program  Committee ;  response  and  an- 
nual address  by  the  president  of  the 
.\.  B.  P. ;  appointment  of  convention  com- 
mittees ;  and  the  report  of  Executive  Sec- 
retary Neal.  The  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the   president's   and   secretary's   reports. 

A  second  joint  session  of  all  depart- 
ments will  be  called  in  the  afternoon.  The 
session  subject  and  general  theme  for  the 
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convention  will  be :  "Business  Paper 
Leadership,  Its  Responsibilities  and  Op- 
portunities." There  will  be  four  ad- 
dresses on  this  theme  as  it  applies  to  the 
following  departments  of  publishing:  Edi- 
torial, Advertising,  Subscription  and 
Service. 

On  W-ednesday  night  there  will  be  a 
special  catalog  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  in  the  interest  of  publishers  issuing 
consolidated  trade  catalogs. 

For  Thursday  morning  there  have  been 
scheduled  department  sessions :  Adver- 
tising, Circulation  and  Editorial. 

The  Advertising  session  will  take  up: 
.Agency  Relations  Committee  report  and 
discussion — one  hour;  Improving  Sales 
Methods  (symposium  subject)  ;  Making 
Salesmen  Instead  of  Copy  Chasers;  The 
Organization  and  Use  of  Research  De- 
partments ;  Educating  Advertisers  to  Use 
Good  Copy ;  Telling  the  Story  with  Charts 
and  Graphs ;  Taking  Our  Own  Advertis- 
ing Medicine;  The  Development  of  New 
Business  (symposium  subject)  :  Develop- 
ing Small  Advertisers ;  and  Broadening 
the  Needs  or  Merchandising  Scope  of  the 
Field  as  a  Precedent  to  New  Advertising. 
The  Editorial  session  program  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Editors'  Committee. 

The  program  of  the  Circulation  session 
is  outlined  as  follows :  How  to  Collect 
Delinquent  Accounts  and  Keep  the  Sub- 
scriber; How  to  Get  Live  Lists  of  the 
Right  Kind  of  Prospects;  What  the 
Circulation  Department  Should  Do  to 
Keep  the  Desirable  Subscriber  Sold,  and 
Assure  a  Renewal ;  The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Sampling;  The  Relative  Advantages 
of  Circularizing  and  Salesmen;  Mailing, 
Wrapping  and  Addressing  Methods ;  How 
to  Handle  the  Crooked  Circulation  Solici- 
tor; Simplifying  Circulation  Records; 
and  Cutting  Out  the  Deadwood  and  Keep- 
ing  It   Out. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be 
two  sessions,  one  for  editors  and  the 
other  for  publishers.  Such  subjects  as 
the  following  will  be  considered:  The 
Advantages  of  a  Real  Cost  System ; 
Methods  of  Meeting  and  Curbing  Rising 
Costs ;  Zoning  Subscription  Rates  to 
Correspond  with  Postal  Rates ;  Co-opera- 
tive Competition  Between  Competing 
Papers ;  Advantages  of  Standardization 
in  Page  Sizes,  Rate  Cards  and  in  Pay- 
ment and  Discount  Dates ;  Experiences 
and  Views  on  Application  of  90-Day 
Clause  in  Advertising  Contracts;  What 
Should  Be  the  Relation  of  Subscription 
Prices  to  the  Cost  of  Production;  Policy 
Which  Should  Be  .\dopted  Towards  Ger- 
man and  Other  Foreign  Advertising; 
How  to  Handle  Conflicting  Copyright  and 
Patent  Advertising;  The  Best  Policy  and 
Rates  for  Inserts;  Should  There  Be  a 
Composition  Allowance  for  Full  Page 
Plates;  and  Holding  Advertisers  to  One 
Free  Copy  for  Checking  Purposes. 

The  annual  banquet  and  reception  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  .Astor  Thursday 
night.  Invitations  are  to  be  extended  to 
advertising  and  publishing  interests_  gen- 
erally. Two  sessions — one  for  publishers 
and  one  for  editors.  Publishers  session 
with  the  concluding  business  session,  in- 
cluding reports  of  committees,  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions,  and  election  of  offi- 
cers will  close  the  convention  on  Friday. 


J.   A. 


MacDonald   With  Mid-Continent 
Agency 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  formerly  sales  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  Ajax  Rubber 
Company,  is  now  with  the  Mid-Continent 
.Advertising  Agency,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Why  Business  Is  Better 

Most  of  Today's  Trade  Is  with  Those  Having  a  Sense 
of  Proportion 


Devoe  &  Reynolds  and  Condit  Electric 
Accounts  with  Michaels  Agency 

'I  he  llarry  C.  Michaels  Company,  of 
New  York,  has.  obtained  the  advertising 
accounts  of  _Devoe  &.  Reynolds,  old  estab- 
lished paint  manufacturing  concern,  and 
of  the  Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,   Boston,  Mass. 


SINCE  the  armistice  the  trade  has 
experienced  a  half  dozen  alter- 
nate buying  waves  and  depressions — 
the  crests  and  hollows  of  disturbed 
market  conditions.  There  happens  to 
be  a  slump  just  now.  The  present 
depression  differs  from  the  distinct 
bearish  movement  that  directly  fol- 
lowed the  armistice  only  in  that  it  has 
several  new  contributing  causes.  In 
the  main,  however,  it  is  a  similar 
manifestation — an  extreme  of  the  arc 
of  the  swinging  pendulum  of  senti- 
ment. 

History  shows  that  this  pendulum 
of  bullish  and  bearish  sentiment 
swings  with  a  broad  sweep  during  the 
decade  following  every  great  war. 
After  the  Civil  War,  for  example, 
prices  swung  in  more  or  less  even 
sweeps  from  the  date  of  Lee's  sur- 
render in  1865  until  the  close  of 
1869.  During  these  four  and  one-half 
years  a  mean  of  these  variations 
would  show  an  almost  constant  price 
level,  all  extremes  being  between  the 
chart  lines  indicating  75  per  cent  and 
100  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. The  first  real  fall  in  prices  oc- 
curred in  1870,  btit  it  was  not  until 
1876  that  they  definitely  broke  below 
the  50  per  cent  line.  , 

Similar  conditions  produce  similar 
results  and  we  expect  to  see  the  pres- 
ent depression  followed  by  renewed 
buying  movements  and  depressions  in 
more  or  less  regular  sequence  over  a 
series  of  years.  Prices  should  tend 
slowly  downward  and  the  arc  of  the 
pendulum  should  gradually  lessen  as 
the  steadying  influence  of  time  re-es- 
tablishes confidence  and  stability. — 
Campbell's  Courant. 


Drug    Trade    Statistics 

Drug  Topics  prints  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  the  drug  trade,  com- 
piled by  Saunders  Norvel! : 

Number  of  retail  drug  stores  in  the 
United  States.  49,000. 

There  is  one  retail  drug  store  to  every 
2,048  of  the  population. 

Forty-four  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
these  stores  are  rated  at  $2,000  or  less. 

Of  these  44^  per  cent,  92  per  cent  are 
without  rating  in  the  commercial  agen- 
cies Twenty-three  and  one-half  per  cent 
are  rated  at  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

Of  these  23^  per  cent,  67  per  cent  are 
without  rating  in  the  commercial  agencies. 
Seventeen  per  cent  are  rated  over  $5,000 
and  less  than  $10,000.  Eight  per  cent  are 
rated  at  $20,000  and  over. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  drug 
items  on  the  market  was  2,699. 

The  number  of  drug  items  now  on  the 
market  is  45,900. 

The  patent  medicine  business  of  the 
average  wholesale  druggist  is  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales. 

Of  this  54  per  cent,  only  12  per  cent  are 
distributed  in  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more. 


Franklin  Sales  Almost  Doubled 

Total  sales  of  the  H.  H.  Franklin  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Syracuse,  \.  Y.,  for  the 
year  ended  August  31  amounted  to  $31,- 
001,565.  This  exceeds  the  total  business 
reported  during  the  twelve-month  period 
ended  .'\ugust  31,  1919,  by  $14,561,934  and 
represents  an  increase  of  88  per  cent.  For- 
eign sales  showed  the  big  increase  of  166 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  record. 
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LOUISVILLE— 

The  Gatetoay  to 
The  South 

Nine  railroad  syttema,  traversing  the  richest  farm  land  sec- 
tions, reaching  all  the  big  population  centers  and  export  cities 
and  tapping  the  important  sources  of  raw  material,-  radiate 
from  Louisville. 

The  utilization  of  the  Ohio  River  for  the  shipping  of  tre- 
mendous tonnage,  awaits  only  the  erection  of  suitable  water 
terminals  and  the  construction  of  modern  freight  barges. 
Louisville,  with  a  municipally  owned  water  front,  is  in  an 
enviable  position  to  serve  her  business  interests. 
As  the  chief  loose-leaf  tobacco  market,  Louisville  is  famed 
throughout  the  world.  Kentucky's  1919  crop  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  million  pounds,  valued  at  $175,000,000.00, 
was  the  largest  of  any  individual  state,  and  a  record-breaker. 
Coal  is  in  Louisville's  back  yard.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
half  the  state  of  Kentucky's  area  is  underlaid  with  high-grade 
coal,  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  generations.  Her 
petroleum  output  for  the  last  two  years  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  Her  agricultural  production  for  1919 
was  nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

Though  in  the  main  Kentucky  is  an  agricultural  state,  Louis- 
vilie,  its  principal  manufacturing  and  trade  city,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  South's  largest  trade  centers.  Its  hundreds  of 
factories  and  big  railroad  shops  give  it  immense.buying  power. 
Louisville  is  a  great  tryout  city  for  the  national  advertiser, 
and  the  surest  way  of  reaching  the  buying  power  of  Ken- 
tucky's largest  city  is  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
largest  morning  circulation  in  Kentucky;  that  is 

The  Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky's  Greatest   Newspaper 

Eastern  Representntive:  Kelly-Smltli  Co„  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Western  Representative:    John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldf;..  Chicago 
Southern  Representative:   Geo.  M.  Kohn,  Candler  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Paeifle  Ciinst  Representative:    R.  J.  Bidwell,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ONE'  OF  THE   SHAFFER   GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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May  Have  to  Adopt  New 
Money  Standards 

How   an   American   in    Paris  Views 
the  Exchange  Situation 


SOCIETE        ANONYME        DE         PUBLICATIONS 

Periodiques,  13,  QuAi  Voltaire 
PARIS,  Sept.  10,  1920. 
Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling  :— I 
much  appreciated  your  kind  and  cordial 
letter  which  I  found  at  the  office  to  greet 
me  upon  mv  return  last  week.  The  copies 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  arrived  safely, 
and  I  have  handed  one  to  Mr.  Job.  Many 
thanks. 


Mr.  Tribe  should  certainly  be  the  man 
for  your  Foreign  Trade  Department.  His 
section  of  the  magazine  will  undoubtedly 
become  more  and  more  important,  for  it 
seems  cle.ir  to  me  that  international  busi- 
ness will  keep  on  increasing  as  soon  as 
exchange  and  credit  conditions  can  be 
standardized. 

Since  my  trip  to  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
1  have  been  wondering  whether  we  should 
expect  exchange  in  foreign  countries  to 
ever  come  back  to  old  standards,  or 
whether  new  values  should  not  simply  be 
assigned  to  the  unit  called  the  franc,  the 
lire,  the  marc,  etc.,  for  that  is  the  exact 
situation  at  present  without  its  being  ad- 
mitted. 

1  think  I  wrote  you  of  our  dismay  at 
having  to  give  100  PVehch  francs  for  45 
(now  42)  Swiss  francs.  But  upon  en- 
gaging rooms,  buying  a  meal  and  shopping 


Housing  the  Textile  Industry 

The  Textile  Industry  spends  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  new  con- 
struction and  re-construction.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
realizes  that  this  industry  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  large  estab- 
lishments employing  more  than  250  hands  each,  and  that  many  of  the  t,  SOU 
Textile  Mills  own  complete  villages  and  towns  in  addition  to  their  tactory 
buildings. 

More  new  textile  mills  were  constructed  in  1919  than  in  any  one 
of  the  previous  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1917.  The  record  for 
1920  will   probably   surpass  that  of  last  year. 

Here  is  a  rich  field  for  the  Builder  and  the  man  who  sells  building 
materials. 

That  the  opportunities  in  this  field  are  not  being  overlooked  is  shown 
by  glancing  through  the  advertising  pages  of  TEXTILE  WORLD,  which 
is  read  by  the  men  who  control  over  90  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  industry. 

It  will  be  discovered  that  there  are  36  Builders,  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects who  regularly  advertise  in  TEXTILE  WORLD,  in  addition  to  more 
than   100  concerns  who  sell  building  materials. 

If  you  are  interested  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  possibilities   for  the   sale  of  your  product   or   service   in   this   industry. 
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BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 
334   FOURTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


in  the  department  stores  in  Switzerland, 
the  45  francs  had  more  purchasing  power 
than  the   100  francs  in  France. 

In  Italy  we  changed  our  Swiss  francs 
for  three  lires.  We  had  three  times  as 
many  units,  but  the  purchasing  value  was 
about  the  same. 

Silver  has  practically  disappeared  from 
circulation  in  France.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  find  even  the  little  copper  "sou"  in 
Paris  now.  There  are  only  the  little  paper 
"coupures"  of  fifty  centimes  and  on« 
franc.  Before  boarding  a  street  car  now, 
it  is  quite  usual  for  the  conductoress  to 
ask  you :  "Est-ce-que  vous  avez  de  la 
petite  monnaie.  Monsieur?"  If  you  have, 
you  generally  get  on,  even  when  the  car 
is  "complet,"  because  your  coppers  will 
go  toward  making  up  change  for  several 
other  passengers  who  have  been  riding 
along  on  credit  because  it  was  impossible 
to  change  their  "coupures." 

On  tlie  contrary,  in  Switzerland  there 
was  as  much  or  more  French  silver  money 
in  circulation  as  Swiss.  This  would  in- 
dicate to  me  that  the  word  "franc"  in 
France  no  longer  means  the  same  portion 
of  the  world's  wealth  that  it  does,  for  in- 
stance, in  Switzerland.  The  exchange 
value  and  the  local  purchasing  value  are 
very  nearly  the  same,  and  one  can  pretty 
accurately  be  determined  in  terms  of  the 
other. 

(Signed)       LOUIS  H.  FROHMAN. 


Hanfield   and   Dunster  Join  James 
Agency 

J.  H.  Hanfield  and  Charles  H.  Dunster 
have  joined  the  forces  of  the  James  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Hanfield  came  from  the  Philip  Kobbe 
Company,  and  was  previously  with  the 
Cowan   agency. 

Mr.  Dunster  was  formerly  sales  man- 
ager of  Wildroot  Hair  Tonic,  Buffalo, 
and  later  for  two  and  one-half  years  with 
the  .\tlas  Advertising  Agency.  He  will 
have  charge  of  merchandising. 


Roberts  to  Give  Advertising  Course 

W.  L.  Roberts,  general  manager  of  the 
James  .-\dvertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  have  charge  of  the  advertising 
course  at  the  Brooklyn  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
.■\.  This  course  will  begin  October  13 
and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  weeks.  Addresses  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  prominent  men  in  the 
advertising  field. 


Miss  Gochnour  Joins  Humphreys  & 
Matthews 
Miss  Irma  T.  Gochnour,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  department  of  The  Em- 
porium, San  Francisco,  has  become  man- 
ager of  the  retail  and  research  department 
of  Humphreys  &  Matthews,  advertising 
agency  of  Stockton,  Cal.  Before  going 
with  The  Emporium,  Miss  Gochnour  was 
a  member  of  the  advertising  and  sales 
department  of  the  Pompeian  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Qeveland,  O. 


A.  Randall  Crapo  with  Westinghouse 

A.  Randall  Crapo,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  is  now 
connected  with  the  department  of  pub- 
licity, Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  his  office  at  82 
Worthington  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mr.  Crapo  will  have  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  automotive  equipment  divi- 
sion, handling  national,  trade  and  direct- 
by-mail  advertising,  general  publicity  and 
house   organ   work. 
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Translating  It  Into  Spanish 
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What  the  Advertising  Man  Did  to  a 
Local  Institution 


NO  >NE  would  have  guessed 
from  reading  in  the  Philadel- 
phia t^tiblic  Ledger  recently  the 
panegyric  written  by  that  journal's 
Washington  correspondent  on  a  new 
Spanish  restaurant  opened  in  the 
nation's  capital — a  restaurant  that 
"has  the  atmosphere  of  old  Madrid" 
— that  only  an  advertising  man's 
genius  prevented  that  selfsame  res- 
taurant from  opening  under  the 
imposing  title  of  "The  Pure  Food 
Shop." 

The  advertising  man  was  called 
in  when  nothing  had  been  done  but 
the  purchasing  of  a  building  on  G 
street  and  the  putting  up  of  a  sign 
reading:  "Pure  Food  Shop  Will 
Open  Here  Upon  Completion  of  Al- 
terations." 

He  discovered,  tirst  of  all,  a 
strong  distaste  for  the  name  that 
"conjured  up  the  picture  of  a 
dyspeptic  munching  breakfast  food 
in  a  white  bowl  of¥  a  white  enameled 
table."  He  discovered,  secondly, 
three  theretofore  unrealized  assets 
— three  Spaniards  at  the  head  of  the 
new  venture,  and  an  imposing  head 
waiter,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Ritz  and  looked  wholly  out  of  place 
in  a  Pure  Food  Shop.  Thirdly,  he 
discovered,  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
good,  but  small  and  unpretentious 
white  enameled  place  that  the  same 
proprietors  had  been  running  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  that  his  Span- 
ish assets  could  make  real,  melt- 
in-the-mouth  Spanish  dishes,  attrac- 
tive even  when  eaten  from  chilly 
white  china. 

CAPITAUIZING   THE   ASSETS 

Taking  these  things  into  consid- 
eration, he  decided  that  if  the  prop- 
osition was  to  be  made  profitable  it 
must  be  made  Spanish,  at  least  Con- 
tinental ;  and  straightway  sold  his 
clients  the  idea  of  capitalizing  them- 
selves, their  cookery  and  their  new- 
ly engaged  head  waiter. 

With  his  own  hands  he  took  down 
the  Pure  Food  sign  and  darkened 
the  windows.  When  the  curtains 
were  drawn  again  it  was  upon  "The 
Restaurant  Madrillon"  —  a  most 
European  eating  place,  with  uphol- 
stered benches  running  the  length 
of  the  walls,  quaint  lighting  fixtures 
that  made  it  not  too  light,  everything 
that  could  lend  in  the  way  of 
atmosphere.     On   the   window   pane 


posed  a  glorious  peacock  in  color, 
strutting  against  a  background  of 
deep  blue  velour  curtains.  The 
peacock  was  made  a  motif  of  the 
advertising  and  the  gorgeousness 
of  its  feathers  was  reflected  in  the 
futuristic  border  used  throughout 
the  restaurant's  decorations. 

The  peacock,  the  head  waiter  who 


didn't  "go"  with  white  enamel,  the 
Spanish  cookery  that  "went"  with 
anything,  and  the  "atmosphere  of 
old  Madrid" — all  figured  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  which  pre- 
ceded and  has  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  gathering  place 
of  the  Continental — and  especially 
of  the  Latin — diplomatic  set  of  th*e 
capital.  "Ask  Maurice"  is  the  slo- 
gan. "Maurice"  is  the  atmospheric 
head  waiter.  "Maurice"v  himself 
shivers  to  think  what  would  have 
been  his  surroundings  if  the  pro- 
prietors hadn't  asked  the  advertising 
man. 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  Thi 
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City  Star's  daily 

circulation  during  September.      Note  the  day- 

to-day  uniform- 

ity — unaffected   by   rain,    weather 

ar    holiday. 

Carrier   circu- 

lation  is  dependable  circulation  every  day  of 

the  year. 

Date                                 Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

1— Cloudy    .  .      209,008 

213.935 

2 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209,282 

213.560 

3 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209.421 

213.808 

4 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209.283 

212.810 

5 — Rain     .  .  . 

212,843 

6 — Cloudy     . 

'.      207,341 

213.418 

(Labor  Day) 

7 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      208,247 

212.564 

8 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209,132 

213.113 

9— Clear    .  .  . 

209,461 

213.234 

1  0 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209,725 

213.496 

1  1 —Cloudy     . 

209,961 

213.236 

1  2— Cloudy     . 

213,561 

1  3 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      209,605 

213.096 

1  4— Clear    .  .  . 

209,656 

214.182 

1  5— Clear    .  .  . 

210,024 

213.781 

1  6— Clear    .  .  . 

.      209,853 

216,210 

1  7— Clear    .  .  . 

.      210,135 

214,702 

1  8— Clear    .  .  . 

.      210,362 

213,704 

1 9— Clear    .  . 

213,933 

20— Clear   .  .  . 

.      210,510 

214,440 

21— Clear    .  .. 

210,826 

215,445 

22 — Rain     .  .  . 

.      210,921 

214,159 

2  3 — Rain    .  .  . 

.      210,941 

214,704 

24— Clear    .  .  . 

.      210,988 

214,773 

25— Clear    .  .  . 

.      211,018 

214,218 

26 — Cloudy 

214,656 

27— Clear    .  .  . 

.'      211.027 

214,787 

28— Clear    .  .  . 

.      211.165 

214,860 

29— Clear    .  . 

.      211.300 

215,134 

30— Clear    .  . 

.      211.301 

215,525 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average    Net    Paid    Circulation    during 

September: 

Morning                  Evening 

Sunday 

210,019               214,111 

213,748 

Chicago   Office, 

New  York  Office, 

1418  Century  Bldg. 

2  Reaor  St. 
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n^  Power  of 

a  Business  Paper 


Nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to  testify  to  the 
influence  of  a  business  paper  on  the  buying  done  by 
its  readers,  than  the  BUYER  himself. 

As  a  case  in  point,  >'^e  reprooatc  on  the  opposite 
page  one  of  many  inquir.'es  such  as  we  are  t^bnatpntly 
receiving — the  Oconee  Copper  Company  telegraphs  us 
for  the  address  of  a  firm  advertising  a  core-sawing 
machine.  '    . , 

McGRAW-HILL  field  men  are  continually  in  re- 
ceipt of  information  regarding  equipment  purchased 
from  the  pages  of  McGRAW-HILL  publications. 
C.  W.  Deitrich,  Asst.  Power  Plant  Supt.  at  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  works,  testifies  that  in  his 
department  alone  his  concern  used  the  advertising 
pages  of  CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL  EN- 
GINEERING as  a  guide  in  purchasing  the  following 
power  plant  equipment :  4,000  Kw.  A.  C.  Turbo- 
Generator ;  over  $3,000  worth  of  Valves,  etc.  (in  less 
than  3  months)  ;  $5,000  Ash-Handling  Installation ; 
Horizontal  Cross-Compound  Engine ;  two  199  HP 
Motors;  two  10,000,000-Gal.  Centrifugal  Pumps;  and 
two  Centrifugal  Air  Compressor  Sets. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Robert  Gage  Coal  Com- 
pany, Mine  No.  3,  tells  of  buying  50  sets  of  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Mine-Car  Wheels  and  Axles,  and  of 
ordering  50  more  sets — purchases  arising  from  Hyatt 
advertising  in  COAL  AGE. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Dick,  of  J.  H.  Dick  &  Company,  credits 
the  influence  of  advertisements  in  ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD  with  an  important  part  in  promot- 
ing his  purchases  of  a  Steam  Shovel,  Concrete  Mixer, 
Paver,  Finishing  Machine,  and  a  quantity  of  Steel 
Forms  for  moulding  concrete. 

The    Collonade    Hotel,   of    Philadelphip 
regularly  kcr"/  th'^.advertising  page^ 
few  of  its  pcwer  pLin^  Pi*is^, 
manner  are  :    Fuses,  MatC<ff<  ,v^- 
Governors,  and  a  power  Switc..„ 

Twelve  Autostjatic,  self-closing  circuit  breaKers 
were  installed  in'  the  Joplin  &  Pittsburgh  Railway 
Company's  substations.  "Adoption,"  says  Mr.  G.  H. 
Grauten,  of  the  Kansas  City  Railways  Company,  "re- 
sulted from  an  advertisement  published  by  the  Auto- 
matic Re-Closing  Circuit  Breaker  Company  in  the 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL." 

Etc.,  etc. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely,  quoting  from  hundreds 
of  such  reports.  We  can  show  you  any  number  of 
them  in  our  offices — fresh  from  the  field. 

But  it  is  -not  necessary.  What  is  demonstrated  by 
these  reports  is  better  shown  by  the  character  and 
constancy  of  our  advertisers — the  success  of  our  busi- 
ness.   All  of  these  mean  one  thing.     Simply  that — 

Men  who  read  McGRAW-HILL  publications 
buy  from  them. 


McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc. 
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Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


POWER 

COAL  AGE 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

JOURNAL  OF   ELECTRICITY 

INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

ENGINEERING   NEWS-RECORD 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL 

CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
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Charles  R.  Frederickson,  Specialty  Specialist 


How  a  Kansas  Boy  Turned  Pluck  and  $190  Capital  Into 
Personal  Success  and  a  Presidency 


WHEN  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
Charles  R.  Frederickson  was 
Mil  his  way  to  Denver  to  carve  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  world.  He 
had  $190,  his  first  and  only  capital. 

When  he  was  thirty-five  years  old 
he  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  carving,  for  ne  wa?  then  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  exclusive  advertising^ 
houses  in  the  country,  with  two  large 
factories,  two  sales  organizations  and 
offices  in  almost  every  large  city. 

Naturally,  while  accomplishing  all 
this  he  was  kept  pretty  busy.  But 
every  step  in  his  progress  was  to- 
ward a  certain  goal  to  which,  to  be 
honest,  he  probably  gave  no  thought 
in  the  early  days.  However,  whether 
he  gave  it  thought  or  not,  others 
know  that  Charles  R.  Frederickson, 
by  virtue  of  the  experiences  he  had 
piled  up  about  him  year  after  year, 
is  today  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
progressive  men  in  the  advertising 
specialty  business  of  the  country — a 
business  controlling  a  big  percentage 
of  the  vast  amount  of  money  invested 
in  advertising  on  the  North  American 
continent.  In  fact,  so  unanimous 
seems  this  opinion  that  in  September, 
1919,  in  Chicago,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Advertising  Specialty  Alanufac- 
turers,  the  most  important  position 
that  can  be  tendered  a  man  in  the 
industry.  Again,  at  this  year's  elec- 
tion, he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  first 
vice-president. 

A   NATIVE  OF    KANSAS 

How  he  climbed  the  ladder  forms 
an  interesting  story.  He  was  born 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  then  one  of  the 
livest  university  towns  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
of  higher  learning.  'The  professions 
were  much  looked  up  to,  and  the 
elder  Frederickson  had  plans  all  ar- 
ranged to  make  his  son  a  lawyer. 
Oleman  Opportunity,  as  Tom  Dreier 
would  say,  was  right  on  the  job — 
camped,  it  would  seem,  at  C.  R.'s 
very  own  fig  tree.  C.  R:  had  about 
him  a  driving  restlessness  not  exact- 
ly appreciated  then,  but  today  his 
greatest  asset,  which  would  not  al- 
low him  to  submit  longer  to  school- 
room restrictions.  He  wanted  to  get 
quicker  results  for  his  efforts. 

He  was  graduated  from  high 
school  and  to  appease  his  indulgent 


father  he  took  a  course  in  a  commer- 
cial college.  Then  he  was  ready,  he 
argued,  to  cut  loose  and  get  a  real 
job. 

It  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  a 
youngster  of  sixteen  with  $190  would 
stay  long  on  a  big  trip  like  the  one 
undertaken.  Denver  and  the  country 
about  were  like  the  changing  films  of 
a  mov'l'/i^^i^'tJ.ve  show,  gnd  it  takes 
money  to  be  an  aiidience.  "^5U.  '"  ^ 
very  short  time,  a  job  became  n'^ces- 
sary  and  in  the  exigencies  of  <"he 
situation  it  was  not  his  to  question 
the  dignity  of  the  job.  What  the  boy 
landed  was  the  position  of  printers' 
"devil"    on    a    Denver    sportsmen's 


magazine,    and    ye    gods !    that    was 
some  position  in  those  days. 

STARTED  OFF   BV    MAKING  GOOD 

But  he  didn't  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel  while  in  this  inconspicuous 
position.  A  day  came  when  there 
wasn't  a  man  on  the  regular  staff 
available  for  a  special  assignment  and 
the  ambitious  youngster  from 
composing  room  was  catap^^J:''"t*'t 


be   ^  erv    imrr'^ 


-.-!C   oftice   oi 
"Corporation 


rrpMi'U-, 

story  didn  t  .  -,*,,. 

It  wasn't  long   l"^^:  .11^.-2' 
left  Denver  to  associate  himself  wu 
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Senator  Bristow  and  the  present 
governor  of  Kansas,  Henry  J.  Allen, 
on  a  newspaper  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
in  charge  of  advertising,  circulation 
and  collections,  but  there  wasn't  a 
job  about  the  place  that  he  didn't  fill 
when  the  need  arose.  Then  he  came 
to  the  notice  of  a  St.  Louis  capitalist 
who  was  just  starting  a  sportsman's 
magazine  and  was  offered  the  job  of 
advertising  manager.  But  the  maga- 
zine, in  the  words  of  the  doughboy, 
soon  went  "blooey."  He  then  at- 
tached himself  to  a  St.  Louis  pub- 
lishing house  that  was  writing  the 
history  of  the  cattle  industry  in 
Texas  and  the  great  Southwest. 

He  was  nineteen  years  old  when 

started     with     his     Studebaker 
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thai  Br'ji   Mane  ever  wrote. 

When  but  twenty  years  old  he 
made  his  first  independent  venture, 
in  the  advertising  brokerage  business 
in  Kansas  City,  and  was  highly  suc- 
cessful almost  from  the  start.  Here 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
one  so  young  and  became  pretty  gen- 
erally known  as  one  of  the  livest  ad- 
vertising men  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  had  got  into  what  best 
suited  his  particular  abilities  and 
temperament,  and  where  he  could 
best  express  himself. 

It  wasn't  more  than  a  few  years 
until  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  and 
financial  position  to  launch  his  own 
company,  the  Frederickson  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  dealing  in  art  cal- 
endars for  advertising  exclusively. 
Here  he  built  up,  in  a  few  years,  a 
business  that  was  amazing  to  those 
who  looked  on — and  here  he  felt  and 
hoped  he  was  anchored. 

ON    TO    NEW    ACHIEVEMENTS 

But  the  time  hadn't  arrived  for 
him  to  anchor  anywhere.  Just  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  achieve- 
ment, seemingly,  a  bigger  call  came. 
Owing  to  a  series  of  circumstances 
which  began  when  the  man  who  had 
built  up  the  American  Art  Works  of 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  failed  in  health,  a 
president  and  general  manager  was 
urgently  needed  by  that  institution 
and,  as  many  high  in  the  industry  had 
now  come  to  consider  Qiarles  R. 
Frederickson  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  it,  he  was  offered  the 
position,  which  he  at  first  refused, 
as  he  had  too  many  plans  laid  for 
making  his  own  company  a  big  factor 
in  the  march  of  commercial  progress. 


But  the  American  Art  Works  was 
thoroughly  established,  it  had  been 
in  business  twenty-two  years,  and 
had  other  advantages.  It  would  have 
been  folly  to  turn  away  from  this 
opportunity.  Me  finally  accepted  the 
position  and  its  responsibilities.  He 
was  then  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
when  he  landed  in  Coshocton,  ready 
for  business,  and  his  employes 
looked  him  over,  slim,  boyish,  en- 
thusiastic, he  was  dubbed  '"the  boy 
president.'' 

That  was  seven  years  ago.  The 
company's  record  of  yearly  sales  then 
was  pretty  fine.  It  had  taken  twenty- 
two  years  to  reach  this  commendable 
volume.    FredericksQn  in  seven  years 


almost  quadrupled  that  volume  of 
yearly  sales,  and  he  had  to  almost 
double  the  capacity  of  his  factories. 
Under  his  supervision  the  American 
Art  Works  has  become  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  lithographed  metal 
signs,  metal  display  devices  and  cab- 
inets in  the  world.  Numbered  among 
its  customers  are  practically  all  of 
the  national  advertisers  of  promi- 
nence, and  hundreds  that  do  not  have 
a  national  market.  And  with  Fred- 
erickson at  the  helm  the  American 
Art  Works  has  been  equally  success- 
ful in  the  building  of  advertising  art 
c.ilendars.  and  other  direct  advertis- 
ing m  paoer,  ineial,  celluloid  and 
leather   specialties,  which,  taken  to- 


THERE  can  be  no  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  The 
Iron  Age  among  the  world's  metal- 
working  interests  than  the  hundreds 
of  appreciative  letters  received  from 
satisfied  advertisers. 

They  come  from  companies  of  first 
importance  in  every  branch  of  this 
great  field,  signed  by  busy  executives — 
voluntary  tributes  to  the  selling  power 
of  The  Iron  Age  advertising  pages 
from  men  who  know. 

One  of  these  letters  is  reproduced  in 
The  Iron  Age  each  week.  Read  them  your- 
self— always  on  page  four — and  measure 
the  ability  of  this  publication  to  serve  you 
by  the  expressions  of  those  who  are  now 
profiting  by  it. 

The  Iron  Age  covers  a  diversified  field, 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  metal-work- 
ing industries,  producers  of  iron,  steel,  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery, machine  tools,  finished  metal  prod- 
ucts; ship  builders,  railroads,  mine  opera- 
tors, foundries,  machine  and  forge  shops, 
etc. 

If  you  have  anything  to  offer  companies 
in  this  greatest  of  industrial  markets,  and 
are  not  using  this  medium  to  reach  your 
trade,  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
do.  Let  us  send  you  copies  of  a  few  letters 
from  successful  advertisers  in  your  own  or 
kindred  lines. 
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gether,  constitute  a  complete  service 
in  themselves. 

AN    ESTABLISHED    MEDIUM 

Forty  years  ago  this  method  of  ad- 
vertising was  practically  unknown. 
In  the  little  city  of  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
it  was  born.  The  man  who  made 
the  first  advertising  specialty  started 
the  business  which  was  the  parent 
company  of  the  present  American 
Art  Works.  Today  the  country  is 
dotted  with  buildings  of  great  size, 
which  devote  their  facilities  to  no 
other  purpose  than  serving  the  ad- 
vertisers who  use  specialty  advertis- 


ing. Unlike  many  other  industries 
that  have  come  into  being  in  recent 
years,  this  industry  has  had  no  rise 
and  fall — it  has  steadily  forged 
ahead.  "The  test  of  an  industry," 
says  Mr.  Frederickson,  "is  in  its  en- 
durance. The  specialty  advertising 
industry  in  this  country  has  endured, 
and  has  become  of  more  and  more  im- 
[jortance  to  the  success  of  the  coun- 
try commercially  because  it  has  the 
fullest  confidence  of  those  for  whom 
its  service  is  intended." 

And  it  has  won  the  confidence  of 
advertisers,  in  the  opinion  of  ob- 
servers, mainly  because  men  of  the 


type  of  Mr.  Frederickson  cast  their 
lot  with  it,  and  are  back  of  its  pol- 
icies and  dealings. 


What  Some  Advertisers  Say: 


"$50,000.00  order  from  first  advertisement." — A   B, 
Bronse  and  Copper  Mill. 

"Appeals  to  overseas  buyers  have  brought  us  most 
satisfactory  results." — Exporter  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

"Business  doubled  each  year  since  advertising  in  THE 
IRON  AG'Er —Manufacturer  of  Wood  Block  Flooring. 

"Results  steadily  cumulative  and  demonstrable." — An 
Industrial   Engineer  and   Building   Corporation. 

"Most  efficient   factor  in  creating  sales  in   ou 
Manufacturer   of   Automatic   Screw  Products. 

"THE  IRON  AGE  brought  86  inquiries,  and  all  other 
papers  combined  brought  88." — Manufacturer  of  In- 
dustrial Heating  Devices. 

"Inquiries  which  culminate  in  orders  originate  from 
THE    IRON   AGE."— ^   Machine   Tool  Manufacturer. 


"In  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  growth  of  our 
organization." — Manufacturer    of  Special  Machinery,  etc. 

"Reaches   the   cream   of  the  buying  influence." — Manu- 
facturer of   Cranes  and  Hoists. 

"Inquiries    of    exceptionally    high    quality." — Manufi 
turer  of  Leather  Belting. 

"Results     .     .     .     sure    and    steady    as    clock-work." 
Foundry    Equipment    Manufacturer. 


THE   IRON  AGE 

The  IVorld's  Greatest  Industrial  Paper 
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Dublirer  to  Direct  Sales  and  Advertis- 
ing for  Rauh  &  Mack  Shirt  Company 

Samuel  Dublirer,  for  the  past  two  years 
advertising  and  sales  manager  for  the 
Bauman  Clothing  Corporation,  manufac- 
turers of  Wearpledge-Insured  Clothes  for 
Boys,  has  filed  his  resignation  with  that 
concern  to  become  associated  with  the 
Rauh  &  Mack  Shirt  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  in 
the  same  capacity.  He  will  assume  his 
new  duties  on  October  15.  Prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Bauman  Clothing 
Corporation,  Mr.  Dublirer  was  connected 
with  Cohen  &  Lang  for  four  years,  as 
advertising  and   sales   manager. 


Barling  Made  "United"  Sales  Head  at 
Newark 

Eugene  H.  Barling  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Newark  office  of 
I'/.e -United  Advertising  Corporation.  Mr. 
Barling  ksiS-Jieen  connected  with  the  sales 
force  of  the  ^'-Hnit^d"  for  some  time. 
Previously  Mr.  BirlitJg  \vas"'assistaut"  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Newark  Star 
Eagie. 

Hariy    L.    Smith   With    "American 
Magazine" 

Harry  L.  Smith  has  left  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  join  the  western  selling  staff 
of  The  American  Magazine. 


Milham  Leaves  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

C.  G.  Milham  has  resigned  his  position 
as  publicity  manager  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania and  editor  of  its  daily  house 
organ,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Register,  taking 
effect  October  1.  Mr.  Milham  had  been 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  organ- 
ization since  shortly  after  its  opening  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  Register  exactly 
one  year,  as  it  was  ventured  and  estab- 
lished October  1,  1919.  The  Register  will 
be  continued,  enlarged  to  four  pages  and 
published  by  the  publicity  department, 
which  has  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Austin  W.  Baylitts,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Statler. 


Chas.    H.   Wolfe   with   Culver-Hammill 

Chas.  H.  Wolfe  is  now  a  member  of 
the  force  of  Culver-Hammill,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising agency  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  News 
Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  of  Sac- 
ramento. He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Sacramento  .\d  Club. 


"Farm    and    Fireside"    Adds    Cady 

P.  K.  Cady,  formerly  associated  with 
Lee  Higginson  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  selling  force  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  on 
Farm   and  Fireside. 


Gunnison  Has  Publisher's  Account 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  is  now  han- 
dling the  account  of  the  Tatler  Publish- 
ing Company  of  New  York,  publishers  of 
the  Tatler  Magazine. 


American  Truck  Sales  and  Advertising 
Head  Resigns 

H.  J.  Vogler,  who  has  spent^  fifteen 
months  in  organizing  sales,  service  and 
advertising  of  the  .A.merican  Motor  Truck 
Company,  New  York  City,  and  who  has 
held  the  official  title  of  general  sales  man- 
ager of   that   company,   has   resigned. 
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Phenomenal    Wheat    Crop    in    Ne- 
braska and   Kansas   Presages 
Increased    Prosperity 

A  phenomenal  and  unexpected  yield  of 
wheat  in  western  N'ebraska  and  Kansas, 
as  reported  by  a  special  to  the  New  York 
World,  presages  greater  prosperity  than 
ever  for  the  farmer  of  those  states.  Al- 
ready land  values  have  risen  surprisingly, 
and  large  numbers  are  seeking  farms. 

Millions  of  bushels  were  raised  this 
year  where  but  thousands  were  looked  for 
or  hoped  for.  Millions  of  bushels  were 
harvested  where  not  a  single  grain  of 
wheat  was  sowed  last  year — a  phenome- 
non accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  fields 
designed  to  lie  fallow  this  year  were 
found  to  have  been  inadvertently  planted 
with  wheat  that  fell  off  in  the  harvesting 
last  year  and  became  "volunteer"  wheat. 
Crop  conditions  and  new  harvesting  ma- 
chinery that  makes  the  wheat  grower  al- 


most independent  of  outside  help,  did 
much  to  make  this  season  a  banner  year 
for  the   farmer. 

Evidence  of  the  boom  in  this  territory 
is  shown  in  the  big  increase  in  land 
values.  Land  could  have  been  acquired 
for  seven  dollars  an  acre  two  or  four 
years  ago:  today  it  is  being  held  for  $40 
or  $50  an  acre,  and  some  for  as  high  as 
$UX)  an  acre. 


Sherman     &     Lebair,     Inc.,     Succeeds 
Sherman  &  Bryan 

By  a  change  of  name  effective  October 
1,  1920,  Sherman  &  Lebair.  Inc.,  succeed 
to  the  control  and  management  of  the 
advertising  agency  hitherto  known  as 
Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  with  George  C. 
Sherman  as  president  and  Harold  A.  Le- 
bair as  treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  or- 
ganization will  remain  at  116  West  Thir- 
ty-second  street.   New  York. 

Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc.,  are  among  the 


EVANS  &BARNHILL 
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/announce  their  removal 
from  Aeolian  Hall  to  the 
Transit  Building  Annex 
where  they  now  occupy 
the  entire  ninth  floor. 
The  former  telephone 
number,  Murray  Hill  8923 
has  been  retained.  The 
new  mail  address  is 

10  EAST  43rd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Advertising  &  Sei.i.ing 

well-known  advertising  agencies  in  the 
L'nited  States,  having  been  established 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  .Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  National  Outdoor  .Ad- 
vertising Bureau  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  Both  members  of  the  firm 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  association 
work.  Mr.  Sherman  is  president  of  the 
National  Outdoor  .Advertising  Bureau, 
while  Mr.  Lebair  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies. 

Randall  Renews  Advertising  Contracts 

The  Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  adver- 
tising agency,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  renewing 
contracts  and  sending  out  orders  for  the 
1921  campaign  of  the  .Aladdin  Company 
Readi-cut   Houses,   Bay  City,   Mich. 

This  agency  is  also  making  up  a  list  of 
rotogravure  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  1921  schedule  of  the  Ideal  Engine 
Company  and  Ideal  Lawn  Mower  Com- 
pany, Lansing,  Mich.,  and  is  sending  out 
orders  to  ladies'  publications  for  spring 
campaign  for  the  World's  Star  Knitting 
Co..  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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German  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Sells 
Advertising  Space 

According  to  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette,  the  bankrupt 
German  State  Post  and  Telegraph  system 
has  entered  into  competition  with  the 
national  billposting  and  advertising  agen- 
cies. 

Postage  and  telegraph  rates  have  reached 
the  limit:  the  cost  of  mailing  letters  is  so 
high  that  people  have  cut  their  corre- 
spondence to  the  minimum.  The  billion 
mark  deficit  continues  to  grow.  The 
postal  authorities  are  looking  around  to 
sell  or  rent  anything  which  will  bring  in 
money,  consequently  they  advertise  that 
they  will  rent  advertising  space  on  the 
interior  and  exterior  walls  of  post  office 
buildings. 

You  may  buy  advertising  space  on  the 
backs  of  postal  money  order  forms,  tele- 
graph blanks,  or  on  the  margins  of  post- 
age stamps.  Mail  wagons  and  telegraph 
poles  will  be  rented  as  advertising  inedi- 
ums.  Even  the  cancellation  stamp  will  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  post  office 
commission  has  been  authorized  to  censor 
the  advertisements  and  reject  unsuitable 
or   undignified  matter. 

Canada's  August  Trade  with  U.  S. 
Increases  $4,000,000 

Canada's  total  trade  with  United  States 
for  the  month  of  August  was  $133,493,- 
327  as  against  $128,233,837  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  August,  1919.  Total 
imports  from  the  United  States  mto 
Canada  were  $65,864,199.  while  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  $47,629,328.  Can- 
ada's imports  from  the  United  States  in 
August,  1919,  were  $63,500,000,  while  ex- 
ports to  tlie  United  States  for  the  same 
period  of  1919  were  $44,733,837. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  exports 
to  the  United  States  during  .August,  1920, 
were   approximately  $14,000,000. 

Daniel  Starch  at  Harvard 

Daniel  Starch,  who  has  taught  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
twelve  vears,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
text  books  on  advertising,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  assistant  professor  of 
advertising  in  the  Harvard  graduate 
school  of  business. 
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A  Market  Data  Message  From  Missouri 

The  "Show  Me"  State  Has  Reversed  the  Traditional  Order 
And  Is  Now  Selling  Missouri  to  the  World 


I'M  FROM  Missouri.  You've  got 
to  show  me." 

That's  what  the  Missourian  used  to 
say ;  or  what  he  has  long  been  com- 
monly represented  as  saying. 

Today,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
prove,  he  has  voluntarily  reversed 
the  situation.  Today,  the  live  Mis- 
sourian says : 

"I'm  from  Missouri.  Let  me  show 
you." 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  sur- 
prising amount  of  excellent  "booster" 
literature  we  are  receiving  from  the 
wide-awake  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  leading  Missouri  cities.  That 
is  what  is  meant,  for  example,  by 
the  advertising  campaign,  widely 
commented  upon,  by  which  the 
"Chamber"  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  selling  its  home  town  to  the  na- 
tion. 

ADVERTISING    KANSAS    CITY 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Kansas  City  promotion  organization 
took  the  "Do  You  Know?"  articles 
which  had  been  running  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  bringing  before  readers 
the  outstanding  facts  about  Kansas 
City,  and  sent  them  around  the  coun- 
try through  the  medium  of  advertis- 
ing columns  of  117  newspapers,  later 
merchandising  them  through  the 
Kansas  City  trade  territory  in 
pamphlet  form. 

It  cost  the  Kansas  City  Chamber 
$75,000  to  carry  out  that  newspaper 
campaign  and  the  wholesalers  who 
financed  the  pamphlet  had  to  put  up 
$3,000  more :  but  so  well  is  Missouri 
sold  on  the  new  policy  of  showing 
somebody  else  that  probably  two  or 
three  times  the  amounts  could  have 
been  raised  without  trouble. 

Today  the  Missourian  can  say : 
"I'm  from  ATissouri.  I  tell  the 
world." 

And,  because  he  is  telling  the 
world,  the  world  is  learning  some- 
thing about  the  splendid  Missouri 
market  with  the  result  that  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  profiting  by  the 
education. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  Missourian  can  tell  tlie  world  that 
it  will  pay  that  part  of  the  world  that 
can  enter  his  market  to  advantage  to 
learn  ? 

CROP   TO   BE   PROUD  OF 

In  the  first  place,  he  can  point  with 


pride  to  Missouri's  prosperous  agri- 
culture. The  state  contains  every  va- 
riety of  soil.  From  that  soil  are 
grown  such  staples  as  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  Barley,  rye,  hay,  fruit, 
white  and  sweet  potatoes,  dairy  and 
home  garden  products,  wool,  cattle 
and  pork  are  raised  in  excess  of  home 
needs.  Sorghum,  rice,  peanuts  and 
castor  oil  beans,  hemp,  fla.x  and 
grapes  thrive  in  it.  The  Missourian 
can  tell  the  world  with  pardonable 
pride  that  Missouri  farm  crops  in 
1918,  for  example,  had  a  value 
of  $482,436,000.  He  can  point  out, 
kindly  but  firmly,  that  she  raises,  to 
keep  company  with  the  famous  Mis- 
souri    mule,     great     flocks — herds — 


droves — of  other  stock.  In  1919, 
Missouri  had  4,943,000  hogs,  a  num- 
ber exceeded  only  by  Illinois  and 
Iowa;  1,539,000  sheep  contributing 
to  the  nation's  wealth  five  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  wool;  1,782,000 
head  of  cattle,  919,000  dairy  cows, 
1,040,000  horses  and  374,000  mules. 
He  can  state  in  general  terms  that  the 
state  output  of  dairy  products  is 
enormous  and  back  up  his  statement 
with  figures  showing  that  shipments 
from  his  poultry  yards  brought  him 
$30,760,257  and  that  his  total  pro- 
duction totaled  about  $50,000,000.' 
These  are  very  essential  facts  in  esti- 
mating the  power  of  the  Missouri 
market. 


WILLIAM  M.  MESSITER 

"Bill"  Messiter  was  the 
first  man  to  enter  my  Chi- 
cago Office.  That  was 
nearly  20  years  ago.  Now 
I  have  a  staff  of  about  20 
people  in  my  Chicago  head- 
quarters, but  no  one  who  is 
more  valuable  and  loyal 
than  mv  old  friend  "Bill." 


*'/L..<£yMjUr\ 


The  Detroit 
Journal 

An  advertiser  can  "blan- 
ket" Detroit  with  350,000 
daily  circulation  by  using 
the  two  Detroit  evening 
newspapers.  The  DE- 
TROIT JOURNAL  is  a 
big  influential  evening 
newspaper  with  a  distinct 
following  that  can  be 
reached  by  no  other  pa- 
per. With  THE  JOUR- 
NAL on  your  list  your 
Detroit  campaign  cannot 
fail. 
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Glancing  only  briefly  at  his  sub- 
niitfed  report  showing  that  his  lead 
mines  put  out  an  annual  tonnage  of 
close  to  200,000,  valued  at  over  $15.- 
000,000 ;  that  he  can  produce  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  zinc  a  year, 
over  half  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States :  that  he  mines 
some  silver,  gets  some  oil,  some  natu- 
ral gas,  considerable  bituminous  coal 
and  two-thirds  of  the  barytes  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  let  us  look  at 
his  manufacturing  power  by  scanning 
the  records  for  his  chief  cities.  Con- 
sider just  six. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ST.   LOUIS 

Of  course,  he  scores  high  on  the 
first  try.  St.  Louis  is  the  fourth 
manufacturing  city  in  the  United 
States  with  3,300  factories  and  an 
annual  payroll  of  $135,000,000.  Its 
manufacturing  and  distributing  busi- 
ness reaches  to  all  parts  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  has  an  export  trade  valued  in  the 
last  estimate — which  is  left  far  be- 
hind by  this  time — at  more  than  $61,- 
000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  fur 
markets  of  the  world.  Outstanding 
lines  of  manufacture  are  shoes,  street 
and  railway  cars,  stoves,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, furniture  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. It  is  the  crowded  gateway 
for  a  huge  commerce  in  hardware, 
drugs,  dry  goods,  millinery,  horses 
and  mules,  cattle,  cotton,  grain  and 
hog  products. 

There  are  900,000  people  who  call 
St.  Louis  "home":  1,500,000  who 
live  within  the  boundary  drawn 
around  its  suburbs.  Basing  our  esti- 
mate on  the  1910  census  figures,  we 
may  say  that  about  125,000  of  the 
population  are  foreign  born  and  45,- 
000  are  colored. 

St.  Louis  has  found  the  recent 
years  prosperous  ones.  Last  year  her 
bank  clearings  amounted  to  $8,065,- 
368,000. 

Publications,  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  advertiser  in  bringing  his  mes- 
sage before  the  people  of  this  great 
market  abound  in  St.  Louis,  which 
carries  a  large  share  of  Missouri's 
thirty  and  a  half  million  dollar  pub- 
lishing business.  Its  daily  newspa- 
pers are  the  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Star  and  the 
Times,  and  the  German  papers, 
Wcstliche  Post  and  Amcrika.  From 
St.  Louis,  also,  are  issued  several 
important  class  and  trade  publications 
like  the  American  Paint  and  Oil 
Leader,  the  Auto  Reviezv,  the  Chris- 
tian Quarterlies.  International  Musi- 
cian, the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  the 
Mercantile  Adjuster,  the  Missouri 
Ruralist  and  the  National  Farmer 
and  Stock-Grower. 


PROSPEROUS    TRADING    CENTERS 

When  your  Missourian  got  through 
showing  you  some  of  the  attractive 
marketing  points  about  St.  Louis  he 
might  run  up — figuratively — to  Han- 
nibal for  local  color  and  quote  Mark 
Twain  at  you.  Hannibal  has  grown 
since  Tom  Sawyer's  boyhood.  To- 
day it  can  show  more  than  a  hundred 
factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement,  structural  steel, 
buttons,  washing  powder,  car  wheels, 
tools,  shoes  and  stoves.  Its  trade  has 
grown  immensely  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  lands  nearby  and 
the  rich  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity. 
Hannibal  now  has  a  population  of 
22,000  people.  Its  only  daily  news- 
paper is  the  Courier-Post  and  Jour- 
nal, published  evenings. 

Looking  for  more  cities  of  over 
20,000  population  to  show  you,  your 
Missourian  must  turn  to  the  west. 
Springfield,  passed  through  on  the 
way  to  the  populous  Kansas  border 
tier  of  counties,  is  a  shipping  center 
for  a  large  district  rich  in  timber, 
mineral,  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural products,  especially  grain,  poul- 
try and  dairy  products.  Springfield 
has  a  population  of  about  40,000, 
many  of  whom  find  employment  in 
its  extensive  manufactures,  which  in- 
clude the  largest  wagon  factory  in 
the  state.  Its  advertising  mediums 
are  the  dailies,  the  Leader  and  the 
Republican.  Its  publishing  houses 
also  bring  out  the  monthly,  Ocark 
Countryman,  the  Ozark  Magazine. 
also  monthly,  and  the  semi-monthly 
Retail  Trade  Journal. 

A  step  further  west  and  a  little 
south  brings  us  to  Joplin  (35,000), 
which,  in  addition  to  being  a  good 
city  to  make  a  living  in  and  a  won- 
derful market  for  advertised  goods, 
also  happens  to  be  the  gate  to  the 
beautiful  Ozark  playgrovmd.  Lead 
is  the  big  figure  in  Joplin's  industrial 
life.  Lead  and  zinc  mines  lie  all 
around  it.  Its  manufactures  include 
lead  works,  cooperage  works,  large 
flour  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops.  Joplin's  progressive  newspa- 
pers are  the  Globe  and  the  Neivs- 
Herald.  It  also  publishes  the  Ameri- 
can Zinc  and  Lead  Journal. 

Chicago's  industrial  brother 

To  the  north  a  little,  fronting  the 
Kansas  border,  along  which  Missouri 
has  placed  many  of  her  prosperous 
towns  as  if  on  guard,  is  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  overgrown  twin  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  Concerning  the  adver- 
tising activity  of  this  city  to  demon- 
strate its  many  attractive  features  we 
have  already  referred.  To  the  na- 
tional advertiser  its  most  attractive 
feature  will  be  its  buying  power  and 
its  receptiveness  to  wares  sold  on  a 
national  scale. 


Speaking  industrially,  Kansas  City 
is  a  small  brother  to  Chicago.  Its 
stockyards  are  the  largest  in  the 
country  after  the  Windy  City's.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  live  stock, 
is  one  of  the  country's  leading  pork 
packing  centers  ami  winter  wheat 
markets.  -^  wide  variety  of  manu- 
facturing lines  give  employment  to 
many  ol  the  wage  earners  among  its 
281,911  population.  The  farmers  of 
the  rich  agricultural  country  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  located  make  it 
a  headquarters  for  supplies.  Dailies 
published  in  Kansas  City  include,  ac- 
cording to  -Oyer's  American  Newspa- 
per Annual  and  Directory,  from 
which  the  publishing  facts  for  this  and 
other  Missouri  cities  are  taken,  the 
Star,  the  Post,  the  Journal  and  the 
Drovers'  Telegram  (live  stock  and 
agricultural).  Farm  and  Home  Me- 
chanics, Farmer  and  Stockman, 
Home  I^riend  Magazine,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Farmer,  Outdoor  Enter- 
prises, Retail  Lumberman  and  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate  are  published 
here. 

ST.    JOE    and    jobbing 

Showing  you  the  marketing  fea- 
tures of  St.  Joseph,  the  third  of  the 
big  towns  along  the  Kansas  border, 
means  showing  you  a  great  jobbing 
and  sup])ly  trade.  "St.  Joe's"  job- 
bing business  amounts  to  over  $100,- 
000,000.  It  has  many  manufactures 
and  produces  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, but,  to  the  merchandiser,  the 
most  interesting  phase  of  its  pros- 
perity will  be  its  relations  with  a 
great  trade  territory  lying  to  the  west 
and  even  a  bit  to  the  south  and  north. 
St.  Joseph's  dailies  are  the  Neivs- 
Prcss,  the  Gazette  and  the  Stock- 
yards Journal.  It  also  publishes  sev- 
eral periodicals. 

Showing  Missouri,  using  "Mis- 
souri" in  the  accusative  and  not  the 
dative  case,  may  well  end  right  here. 
Statistics  could  be  quoted  to  exem- 
plify the  Missourian's  buying  power 
by  showing  how  he  has  made  his  state 
third  in  the  Union  in  the  use  of  farm 
motor  trucks  and  there  are  a  score  of 
other  ways  to  do  it,  but  we  have  im- 
plied that  buying  power  in  talking  of 
his  agricultural  and  industrial  activ- 
tiy.  Of  course,  he  is  a  buyer  of  im- 
portance. He  is  also  a  buyer  of  dis- 
crimination and  must  be  recognized 
as  such  in  the  advertising  written  for 
him.  No  matter  how  much  he  may 
be  "showing"  these  days,  the  fact  is, 
you  know — he  still  has  to  be  shown. 


Evans  and  Bamhill  Move 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  advertising  agency, 
have  moved  from  tlie  Aeolian  Building, 
New  York,  to  the  Transit  Building  An- 
nex, 10  East  Forty-third  street.  They 
will  retain  their  former  telephone  num- 
ber. 
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Unlike  Any  Other  Community 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Market  240,000 

This  explains  an  unusual  merchandising  situation  and  suggests  a  combination  that  lowers 
the  rising  cost  of  advertising.     Please  clip  and  file  for  ready  reference. 


The  1920  census  figures  for  Joplin  proper  show  a 
decrease  from  1910  of  2,218,  and  yet  Joplin  has 
increased  enormously  in  value  and  importance.  The 
census  report,  per  se,  is  misleading.  Joplin  is  not 
to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  29,855 
population,  but  from  its  definite  influence  upon  a 
wonderful  market  of  240,000 — an  increase  over 
1910  of  75,000,  and  the  average  suburban  radius 
increased  from  25   miles  to  39^   miles. 

The  great  trading  territory  has  grown  because  of 
its  enormous  diversified  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth.  Much  of  the  field  but  prairie  in  1910, 
is  now  the  site  of  many  good  sized  towns. 

All    this   new    population,    some    of    it    drawn    from 


Joplin  itself,  is  dependent  upon  Joplin  as  its  com- 
mercial hub.  No  other  city  is  in  competition. 
Seven  railroads,  two  interurban  electric  lines,  and 
many  hard-surfaced,  fine  roads  radiate  from  Joplin, 
the  natural  center. 

In  Joplin  there  are  more  and  better  homes,  more 
stores,  and  much  larger  and  better  stores,  better 
hotels,  schools,  churches,  infinitely  greater  banks, 
jobbing  houses  and  institutions  of  all  kinds  than 
there  were  there  ten  years  ago. 

And  this  large  and  prosperous  population  unit  of 
240,000  is  served  with  comparative  ease  thru  the 
better-than-average  transportation  and  jobbing 
facilities  centralized   in   Joplin. 


Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

Joplin  Globe 

(A.   B.   C.   Member) 

Paid  Circulation  25,709 

Average    for    6    months    ending    March     31,     1920 

Line  Rate  8c  Flat.     Mornings  Except  Monday 


The  market  expansion  explained  above  is  reflected 
in  the  circulation  of  the  dominant  newspaper. 
Within  the  ten  year  period  the  Globe's  circulation 
has  about  doubled. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  territorial  expansion  is  due 
to  the  Globe's  aggressive  influence. 

In  Joplin  proper  the  Globe  reaches  practically 
every  worthwhile  family.  In  fact  the  city  circula- 
tion  often   exceeds   the   number   of   families. 

In  the  suburbs  within  a  391/2  rnile  average  radius, 
where  the  heavy  population  increase  has  been,  the 
Globe  reaches  about  every  second  family — and  is 
delivered  in  most  of  the  homes  before  early 
breakfast. 


Where  street  cars  or  steam  trains  do  not  leave  at 
early  hours,  the  Globe  rushes  agency  bundles  out 
to  the  various  tow^ns  by  its  own  rapid  automobile 
truck  service,   starting  at   3   A.    M. 

The  Joplin  market  of  240,000  is  large  enough  to 
be  profitable  for  national  advertisers.  The  net  profit 
is  increasea  mru  lower  selling  cost,  resulting  from 
adequate  wholesale  and  transportation  facilities; 
and  still  further  increased  thru  the  need  of  only 
one  newspaper  for  complete  advertising  coverage. 
The  combination  of  the  Joplin  market  and  Globe 
lowers  the  rising  cost  of  advertising. 

Are  you  interested? 


Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


IS  E.  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Harris   Trust   Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Waldheim   Bldg. 
KANSAS   CITY 


Candler  Annex 
ATLANTA 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Old  Arizona  Is  a  Growing  Young  Market 

Irrigation,  Releasing  Wealth  of  Soil;  Mines  and  the  Cattle 
Barons'  Wealth  All  Swell  Its  Buying  Power 


NOT  LONG  after  he  came  back 
to  American  soil  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  service  in  France,  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing  paid  a  visit  to 
Arizona,  which,  with  New  Mexico, 
had  furnished  him  with  his  early  mil- 
itary experience.  While  in  the  state 
he  said  on  one  occasion : 

"I  lived  here  in  my  youth  as  a  sol- 
dier. I  have  seen  the  country  grow 
through  these  tnany  years ;  it  is  my 
Arizona  and  I  greet  you  upon  my 
return  home." 

Arizona  is  like  that ;  it  becomes 
"my  Arizona"  to  every  one  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  called 
to  cast  his  lot  among  Arizonans  for 
however  brief  a  period. 

GROWING    .ARIZON.V 

But  it  isn't  dolcc  far  nicntc  atmos- 
phere, nor  "the  lure  of  the  desert." 
nor  anything  like  it,  that  endears  the 
state  to  those  whom  it  adopts  even 
temporarily.  Rather,  it  is  what 
"Black  Jack"  Pershing  picked  out — 
the  "growingness"  of  Arizona,  the 
fact  that,  though  its  traditions  date 
back  to  the  Spanish  Conquistadors,  it 
is  growing  with  the  spirit  of  crescent 
youth,  with  a  growth  which  one  can 
watch — and  feel  that  he  has  a  hand 
in  it  all. 

Arizona,  growing  constantly  in 
importance  as  a  market  for  the  wares 
of  the  nation,  growing  as  a  producer 
of  marketable  commodities  itself, 
has  an  undeniable  fascination  for  the 
modern  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  trader  —  the  modern  merchan- 
diser. 

The  latest  estimates  give  Arizona 
a  population  of  500,000  people,  which 
indicates  a  growth  of  well  over  100 
per  cent  since  1910.  Of  these,  about 
40,000  live  in  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
the  capital  of  the  state.  Tucson 
claims  nearly  half  as  many  more. 
Prescott,  Yuma,  Miami,  Jerome,  Hol- 
brook,  Globe,  Flagstaff,  Douglas, 
register  figures  on  the  right  side  of 
5,000.  The  rest  of  the  Arizonans 
live  in  the  small  towns  or  on  farms 
in  the  crop  growing  and  the  grazing 
lands. 

Crops  and  live  stock  furnish  the 
chief  resources  of  the  state  after 
those  represented  by  its  rich  mineral 
deposits.  The  total  crop  value  of  the 
state  for  1919  was  $61,757,753.  The 
estimate  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  value  of  the  live  stock  in  .Arizona 


in  1920  was  $81,895,000,  covering 
132,000  head  of  horses,  10,000  of 
mules,  57.000  of  milch  cows,  1,200,- 
000  of  range  cattle,  1,300,000  of 
sheep  and  50,000  of  swine. 

THE    AGRICULTUR.-\L    FUTURE 

I-"arming  is  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  river  valleys  by  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation and  the  mountain  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  .stock  raising  and 
wool  growing.  Ostrich  farms  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  prosper.  The 
thing  that  interests  the  Arizonan  is 
not  so  much  the  farming  of  today, 
but  that  of  the  future.  That  future 
holds  out  splendid  prospects  of  crops, 
not  only  of  cereals,  but  of  tropical 
fruits  when  the  work  begun  with  the 
building  of  the  Roosevelt  and  the 
Laguna  dams  is  completed  and  the 
900,000  to  1,000,000  new  acres  that 
it  is  possible  to  reclaim  by  irrigation 
are  turned  into  great  fertile  gardens. 
-Mfalfa,  barley  and  kafir  corn  are  the 
chief  crops  today.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
beans  and  cotton  are  also  grown. 
With  the  division  of  the  land  into 
smaller  holdings  the  iinportance  of 
the  dairy  industry  is  growing  and 
early  experiments  in  dry  farming 
seem  to  hold  forth  rich  promise. 

.Arizona  mines  give  the  world  cop- 
per, gold,  silver.  lead  and  zinc,  men- 
tioned here  in  their  order  of  estimat- 
ed production  value  in  1919.  During 
that  year  the  output  fell  some  $93.- 
000.000  in  round  figures  below  the 
output  of  1918.  due  to  the  turning 
back  upon  the  market  of  copper 
mined  for  the  Government  for  war 
emergencies,  to  labor  troubles,  and  to 
a  decrease  in  the  quality  and  value  of 
these  metals.  In  1917,  a  typically 
good  vear,  Arizona  produced  over 
$80,000,000  worth  of  copper,  about 
one-third  of  the  country's  total ;  $5,- 
533,800  worth  of  gold;  $6,738,000 
worth  of  silver ;  also  22,272.000 
pounds  of  lead  and  17.729.000 
pounds  of  zinc.  Productive  patented 
and  unpatented  mines  in  Arizona 
have  an  assessed  valuation  of  $414,- 
236,636.90 ;  smelters,  concentrators, 
reduction  works  and  improvements 
on  all  mining  property,  $73,873,- 
S77.92. 

M.'\NUF.\CTURES   INCREASING 

Manufactures  in  the  state  are 
small,  but  increasing  with  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population.     The  prod- 


ucts of  the  between  300  and  400 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
stale  are  valued  at  over  $50,000. 

Arizona  is  improving  its  transpor- 
tation systems  to  keep  up  with  its 
growth.  There  are  now  over  2,000 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  state.  Two 
transcontinental  railroads,  the  .South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
their  subsidiaries  or  connections 
reach  every  important  point  in  Ari- 
zona. Roads  are  being  paved  all  over 
the  state,  about  $20,000,000  now  be- 
ing spent  in  the  construction  of  these 
roads.  .Seven  transctjntinental  high- 
way associations  have  chosen  their 
roads  so  as  to  pass  through  Arizona. 

Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  is 
the  best  known  city  of  the  state  to  all 
living  at  a  distance  and  through  the 
progressive  Phoenix  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  given  wide  publicity. 
Referring  to  its  city  and  to  the  buy- 
ing power  of  its  citizens,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  says: 

Phoenix  in  1910  had  a  population  of 
11,134  as  against  40,00()  today.  The  eleva- 
tion is  1,080  feet.  The  average  yearly 
rainfall  is  eight  inches.  Building  permits 
for  1919  amounted  to  $2,368,958,  as  against 
$634,462  ten  years  ago.  Bank  deposits  on 
December  31,  1919,  amounted  to  $23,559,026, 
as  against  $4,302,735  in  1910.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  Phoenix  is  $31,534,402,  as 
against  $9,013,353  ten  years  ago.  The  pos- 
tal business  in  ten  vears  has  increased  from 
$80,530  to  $250,000. 

JOBBING  IN  PHOF.NIX 
Jobbing  increased  250  per  cent  at  Phoenix 
in  twelve  months  ending  April  1.  The 
position  of  Phoenix  is  such  as  to  make  of 
It  an  easy  point  of  distribution.  Goods 
which  were  formerly  sold  here  through 
traveling  salesmen  from  remote  sections  of 
the  United  States  are  now  jobbed  here  to 
all  parts  of  the  Central  Southwest,  espe- 
cially .\rizona.  One  of  the  most  recent 
additions  to  Phoenix  is  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  firm  which  distributes  through  this 
territory  $1,000,000  in  goods  a  year.  An- 
other large  wholesale  dry  goods  firm  is  en- 
larging its  establishment  to  meet  rapidly 
growing  demands.  Among  the  principal 
merchandise  jobbed  from  Phoenix  are  shelf 
and  heavy  hardware,  groceries,  wooden- 
ware,  clothing,  drugs  and  machinery.  Two 
large  wholesale  drug  firms  have  come  to 
Phoenix  since  January  1,  1920.  These 
firms  are  completely  equipped  at  Phoenix 
to  handle  the  jobbing  business  of  the  entire 
territory  which  was  formerly  supplied 
through  Los  .\ngeles.  El  Paso  did  a  large 
jobbing  business  in  the  Central  Southwest, 
but  is  rapidly  yielding  to  Phoenix,  as  the 
firms  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
distribute  from  this  point.  It  is  impossible 
to  even  estimate  the  quantity  and  value  of 
goods  now  being  jobbed  at  Phoenix.  Phoe- 
nix for  years  has  been  a  distributing  point 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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"Handiest  thing  in  the  office!     Good  folks  down 
there  at  Stewart's" 

Beneath  the  cold  business  mask  of  most  men  lies  the  warm  yearning  for  friend- 
liness and  good-fellowship — eager  to  respond  to  any  mark  of  appreciation. 

To  nourish  this  feeling  of  friendliness  until  it  becomes  a  strong  and  living  thing 
in  business  is  the  work  of  Remembrance  Adviirtising.  Charged  with  the  duty  of 
saying  "Thank  You"  it  does  not  rest  with  a  single  awakening  of  the  genial  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  But  through  the  permanence  and  usefulness  ot  its 
messengers,  endures  day  after  day;  every  use  recalling  the  warm  glow  ot  senti- 
ment which  its  gift  aroused. 

With  an  insight  born  of  twenty-four  years  spent  in  promoting  business  friendliness,  Brown  & 
Bigelow  design  and  produce — not  "advertising  novelties"  —  but  intelligent  gift  articles  of  certain 
usefulness  and  permanence.  The  indestructible  Daily  Pad  Calendar  here  shown  is  but  one  of  their 
legion  of  distinctive  specialties,  skillfully  fabricated  in  Metal,  in  Celluloid,  in  Cloth,  in  Paper,  in 
Mission  Leather;  and  gratefully  used  by  a  host  of  appreciative  clients,  rich  in  the  friendship  of 
those  whom  they  serve. 

"Remcmhrame  Ad-vent  sing,"  a' helpful  booklet  relating  actual  inciJcils  of  lie  potver  of  friend- 
liness in  business^  sent  free  upon  refjuest. 


Brown  ^  Bigelow --Quality  Park-- Saint  Paul 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


Minnesota 
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The  Name  Changes 

The  Personnel  Remains 

The  Policy  Persists  As  Heretofore 


II J  y    a   change    of    name,    effective   October    1  st,     1 920, 
Sherman   &   Lebeur,   Inc.,  succeed  to  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Advertising  Agency  hitherto  con- 
ducted under  the  style  of  Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  all  the  principals  who  have 
been  associated  with  Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  for  a  consider- 
able period  past  w^ill  retain  their  status  in  the  family  circle 
of  the  renamed  organization.     The  personnel  remains  intact. 

The  policy  of  intensive  service  through  direct  executive- 
principal  contact  with  every  client,  by  which  this  agency  has 
been  actuated  for  fifteen  years,  will  persist  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciple and  inflexible  rule  of  procedure  in  all  transactions  be- 
tween Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc.,  and  each  client  or  prospective 
client. 

The  officers,  executives  and  personnel  of  Sherman  &  Lebair, 
Inc.,  pledge  to  the  service  of  advertisers  the  utmost  of  effort 
and  sincere  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  all  responsibil- 
ities which  may  devolve  upon  them  severally  as  individuals 
and  jointly  as  an  organization. 


Sherman  &?  LEBAiR.inc. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Sherman  ^BrtajsI 

ADVER.TISING 

116'~West52'-' Street 
GEORGE  C.  SHERMAN,  President  HAROLD  A.  LEBAIR,  Treasurer 
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AnVERTISING   &    SELLI^•G 


How  Specialty  Advertising  Won  Its  Place 

The  Selling  Problem  Has  Been  Succeeded  by  One  of 
Delivery  With  All  Hands  Satisfied 


I  WAS  raised  on  a  farm,  worked 
at  the  carpenter's  trade  a  little, 
taught  school  some,  and  sold  books 
a  lot.  One  day  Llewellyn  Pratt  came 
along,  took  me  into  his  field,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  a  new  game  of  cro- 
quet he  was  playing.  He  said 
it  was  his  SPECIALTY— 
advertising.  I  have  missed 
a  lot  of  strikes  since  then, 
made  a  few  hits,  and  gone 
through  some  of  the  wickets. 
I  ain  yet  quite  a  ways  off 
from  the  end  post,  but  still 
trying  to  play  the  Greatest 
Game  on  Earth. 

THE    FIRST   STRIKE 

I  shall  never  forget  the 
feeling  I  had  when  he 
handed  me  a  steel  ball  and 
mallet  and  told  me  to  Play. 
I  went  over  to  Dayton.  I 
had  a  great  big  trunk  and 
two  large  sample  cases  filled 
with  steel  samples — a  Georgia 
mule  would  have  hesitated 
about  hauling  it  all  on  one 
trip.  I  took  a  sample  case 
which  weighed  over  fiftv 
{jounds,  and  started  out.  I 
canvassed  everybody  and 
everything  I  saw.  I  was  in 
a  daze  for  two  weeks.  I 
was  in  a  new.  untried  game.  I  felt 
queer — my  mind  was  hazy.  I  think 
I  felt  like  Jess  Willard  must  have 
felt  when  Dempsey  hit  him.  I  was 
groggy. 

It  was  all  new.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  much  about  my  line,  or  seemed 
to  care  much  to  know,  either.  It  was 
all  a  process  of  education.  The  few 
who  did  care  were  continually  talk- 
ing price.  I  worked  away  for  two 
solid  weeks  and  never  got  an  order. 
Finally,  one  day  I  stopped  at  a  cigar 
store.  It  was  run  by  Louis  Heit- 
man.  I  had  among  my  samples  a 
lot  of  assorted  faces  made  on  steel — 
faces  of  human  angels.  We  had 
lithographed  these  "Angel  Faces,"  as 
we  called  them,  from  paintings  on 
these  subjects,  purchased  for  our  use. 
We  called  them  our  stock  line.  A 
man  could  secure  any  quantity  above 
fifty  of  any  one  face.  There  was 
space  around  each  face  where  we 
could  print,  in  gold,  the  name  of  the 


By  L.  H.  BULKELEY 

The  American  Art   Works 

product  to  be  advertised  and  the  ad- 
vertiser's name. 

Louis  looked  at  my  "Angel  Faces." 
They  caught  his  eye.  He  saw  possi- 
bilities. As  I  handed  out  face  after 
face,  he  continued  to  say,  "I'll   take 


HISTORY 


TpHE  BEST  way  not  only  to  make  history 
■■■  interesting  but  even  to  make  it  compre- 
Iiensible  to  the  lay  reader  is  to  entwine  its  facts 
in  the  story  of  some  important  personality  who 
has  figured  in  it.  It  is  recognized,  for  e.xample, 
that  the  most  vivid  and  the  clearest  history  of 
tlie  French  revolution  is  to  be  read  in  those 
wonderful   memoirs  of  that  stirring  period. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Bulkeley  recount  tlie 
liistory  of  the  development  of  specialty  adver- 
tising by  telling  of  his  personal  experience 
in  selling  specialty  advertising  when  he  spoke 
before  the  Specialty  Advertising  Department 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  convention  at  Indianapo- 
lis and  those  who  only  heard  how  he  did 
it  will  be  glad  to  read  this  interesting  and  in- 
structive narrative  that  he  has  written  for 
Advertising  &  Selling. 

THE  EDITOR. 


fifty — I'll  take  seventy-five — I'll  take 
a  hundred,  etc."  After  a  while  he 
stopped  saying  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  "add  'em  up.  Make  out 
your  order!"  I  wasted  several  blanks 
before  I  got  it  right.  It  amounted  to 
$450.  Louis  signed  it.  I  picked  up 
my  sample  cases.  They  were  as  light 
as  feathers  now.  It  was  over  a  mile 
to  the  Phillips  House,  where  I  was 
staying,  but  I  did  not  wait  for  a  car. 
Cars  w-ere  too  slow  for  me  then. 
I  never  knew  how  many  steps  I  took 
to  get  to  that  hotel.  My  best  recol- 
lection is  that  my  feet  only  touched 
the  ground  four  times  on  the  way. 

It  was  my  first  hit  in  the  game. 
My,  how  it  made  me  tingle !  It  was 
a  great  sensation.  I  have  made  iTiany 
hits  since  that  first  one.  Others  may 
have  been  many  times  bigger  in  vol- 
lUTie,  but  none  was  ever  so  large  in 
its  possibilities. 

AS   IT   USED  TO   BE 

That  was  about  twelve  years  ago. 


Briefly,  we  had  to  face  at  that  time 
these  conditions : 

1.  A    forced    demand.      It    was    a 
hand-to-hand       selling      proposition. 
The  prospect   shrank   from   the  out- 
lay.    If  he  bought  at  all  it  was  be- 
cause Smith,  his  near  neigh- 
bor in  the  same  line,  had  or- 
dered.    The  value  he  did  not 
see.       He    was    like    a    man 
about   to   take   his   first   cold 
bath.     No  matter  how  many 
others  had  taken  a  cold  bath 
and  had  assured  him  of  its 
exhilarating    effect,    he    hesi- 
tated about  taking  the  plunge. 

2.  If  we  tried  to  corre- 
spond with  him  he  would  not 
answer  our  letters.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  would  encour- 
age us  to  call  and  that  then 
we  might  sell  him.  He  was 
hard  to  get  at.  There  was 
not  much  of  a  welcome  for 
the  specialty  salesman. 

3.  We  had  hard,  hard 
competition.  Several  sales- 
men were  after  every  order. 
It  was  often  a  question  of 
which  one  stayed  on  the  job 
and  wore  out  the  prospec- 
tive customer.  Salesmen 
were  as  thick  as  flies  after 
jam.  It  was  a  fight  to  the 
finish  on  nearly  every  order. 

I  remember  very  well  that  it  took 
me  fotir  long  years  to  sell  my  first 
order  to  one  of  my  best  present  cus- 
tomers. 

4.  The  cost  of  our  kind  of  ad- 
vertising was  thought  to  be  almost 
prohibitive.  Some  were  afraid  to  use 
it  even  after  they  had  bought  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  once 
sold  an  old  German  up  in  Milwaukee 
and  four  years  later  called  again  to 
sell  him  a  second  lot.  The  old  chap 
said :  "Ve  don't  need  any  more.  Ve 
have  aboudt  all  of  de  oders  still  down 
cellar.  Dey  cost  so  much  dat  I  toldt 
de  boys  to  be  very  careful  how  dey 
used  dem."  So  he  had  them  down 
cellar — drawing  interest ! 

5.  We  were  not  in  those  days  con- 
sidered worthy  of  any  particular  con- 
sideration by  the  other  branches  of 
the  advertising  family.  At  conven- 
tions we  got  little,  if  any,  recognition 
and   were  squeezed   out  or   squeezed 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA 

PUBLIC  PLEDGER 

TTAKES  another  great  step  for- 
ward, increasing  its  selling 
power,  its  prestige,  its  circulation 
and  influence  by  purchasing  THE 
PRESS. 


'T'HIS  fuses  the  two  newspapers  into  one, 
which  retains  all  that  was  best  in  THE 
PRESS,  thus  enhancing  to  an  even  greater 
degree  the  value  of  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER  to 
the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  advertiser 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


Presidcni 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 
Under  the  Direction  of 


Running  Over  to  Europe  or  Asia 

That's  How  Some  Americans  Regard  Export  Trade 
Building,  But  There's  a  Surer  Way 


By  ERASTUS  HOPKINS 
Of  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmorc,  New  York 


THE  FIRST  thought  which  al- 
ways comes  to  my  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  export- 
ing is  that  England  and  Germany, 
which  led  the  world  in  export  prior 
to  1914,  liave  always  realized  that 
they  are  selling  goods,  whereas  the 
American  exporter  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  at  large  is  buying 
goods. 

Of  course,  these  are  inter-related, 
but  the  principles  pertaining  to  the 
two  are  vitally  different  when  meas- 
ured by  the  success  of  the  two  enter- 
prises. 

DO   NOT  STUDV  RIVAL's  SUCCESS 

Generally  speaking,  the  American 
selling  organization  does  not  study 
the  successful  methods  of  other 
countries  and  apply  them  to  its  own 
needs  until  such  a  time  as  it  may 
have  a  better  substitute.  This  is 
purely  American  bred-in-the-bone, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  reports  of 
our  various  activities  during  the 
war,  in  which  there  had  been  cer- 
tain solutions  oflfered  to  us  by  the 
experiences  of  the  other  armies  and 
countries,  yet  not  accepted  as  a  fact 
of  the  moment  previous  to  their 
betterment  by  the  inventive  Amer- 
ican mind. 

The  ^American  manufacturer  be- 
lieves that  he  can  do  his  own  ex- 
port, selling  his  goods  in  a  locality 
which  has  been  brought  up  on  Eng- 
lish and  German  goods  and  knows 
nothing  about  the  American  type  of 
that  commodity.  He  details  a  sales- 
man whom  he  thinks  is  good  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  success  of  sell- 
ing in  the  home  market.  This  man 
comes  to  a  foreign  country  and  runs 
over  it  with  his  sample  case,  picks 
up   a    few   orders,    has   promises   of 


others,  returns  home  with  these 
orders,  and  then  endeavors  to  op- 
erate that  market  from  the  New 
York  end  with  a  casual  trip  to  the 
foreign  country.  Most  likely  this 
salesman  will  not  confine  himself  to 
one  country  or  one  language,  but 
is  liable  to  cover  the  world  at  large. 
This  is  the  general  way  of  handling 
export. 

MISM.^NAGEMENT  OF   PER-SONNHL 

The  American  manufacturer,  in- 
stead of  this  method,  may  establish 
a  branch  office  with  more  or  less  of 
a  personnel,  which  is  continually 
changed  because  of  the  home-com- 
ing of  the  man  on  the  job.  Only 
within  very  recent  years  has  the 
American  manufacturer  looked  into 
the  type  of  personnel  which  should 
represent  him  abroad,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, his  salesman  very  often 
cannot  enter  into  the  social  side  of 
the  foreign  colony,  which  really  has 
a  very  large  weight  in  the  success 
of  foreign  business — more  so  than 
in  this  country.  This  is  not  snob- 
bishness, and  it  should  not  call  forth 
the  sneers  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, but  should  be  accepted  by 
the  manufacturer  as  a  fact  and 
guide  him  very  extensively  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  whom  he  se- 
lects to  be  sent  abroad.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  these  men  do  not  learn 
to  speak  the  foreign  language.  Eng- 
lish is  "good  enough"  for  them. 
They  do  not  identify  themselves 
with  the  finicky  little  points  of  the 
community  in  buying,  because 
American  goods  are  "good  enough" 
for  them,  and  they  do  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  civil  activity  in 
that  community  because  it  is  a  for- 


eign country  which  has  not  the 
great  American  political  parties 
electing  a  President  every  four 
years. 

There  are  three  problems  which 
face  the  American  exporter  and 
have  not  been  taken  seriously 
enough.  One  is  service  or  delivery, 
tiie  other  is  package,  and  the  third 
tinance. 

"only  a  dumping  ground!" 

The  reason  these  matters  have 
not  had  their  proper  impKjrtance  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  manufacturer  views  his 
domestic  market  as  his  own  par- 
ticular property  for  constant  analy- 
sis and  close  competition,  he  has 
viewed  the  far  greater  field  of  the 
world  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
goods  the  quality  of  which  does  not 
meet  his  home  market  requirements 
or  because  the  domestic  market  can- 
not absorb  some  over-production  he 
has  made. 

We  are  absolutely  compelled  to 
about-face  in  this  attitude  and  con- 
sider the  peoples  of  Latin-America, 
the  Far  East  and  Europe  from  the 
viewpoint  of  purchasers  who  have 
definite  ideas  of  their  own,  and  who 
will  buy  goods  of  quality  properly 
delivered  and  in  an  accepted  pack- 
age. 

In  selling  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct, a  manufacturing  plant  estab- 
lishes a  sales  department  to  handle 
its  domestic  business — this  has  its 
own  traveling  salesmen  and  the  con- 
trol is  close  and  intact.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  realizes  that  its 
selling  force  is  independent  of  its 
manufacturing,  and  is  an  overhead 
on  its  cost  of  manufacture,  and  that 
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Serving  the  World  Markets 


Kelly's   World 
Directory 

^  Is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  register 
published  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  shippers  of 
every  land.  It  lists  the  Con- 
suls, Banks,  Manufacturers, 
Importers,  Exporters,  Mer- 
chants, Brokers,  Jobbers  and 
Shipping  Agents  of  every 
civilized  country.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  everyone 
who  buys  or  sells  in  the  for- 
eign market. 

^  A  feature  of  the  directory 
is  the  special  sections  at  the 
end  of  the  important  buying 
countries  of  the  world, 
w^hich  classify  all  the  firms 
in  each  of  these  countries  by 
trades,  regardless  of  city  or 
tow^n  location. 


The  Advertising  Pages 

The  advertising  pages  in 
Kelly's  World  Directory 
can  put  the  facts  about  your 
goods,  services  or  needs 
squarely  before  the  man 
with  whom  you  want  to  do 
business  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment he  wants  to  do  your 
kind  of  business.  •  A  special- 
position  advertisement  can 
be  placed  right  among  the 
lists  which  he  consults. 
Thus  you  get  1 00  per  cent 
of  his  attention  when  and 
where   you   want   it. 


Kelly's    World 
Directory 

^  Since  its  first  publication 
in  1 887  the  circulation  of 
Kelly's  World  Directory  has 
grown  steadily  until  today  it 
has  become  the  universally 
accepted  authority  for  buy- 
ers, sellers,  manufacturers 
and  shippers  throughout  the 
w^orld. 

^  Copies  of  this  work  are 
also  purchased  regularly  by 
Governmental  Departments, 
Municipal  Authorities, 
Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Railways,  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations  in 
every  land. 

^  This  tremendous  circula- 
tion is  PAID  circulation  and 
is  not  attained  by  indiscrim- 
inate and  gratuitous  distri- 
bution. 


CThe  volume  is  thoroughly  indexed  for  reference.  There  is  an  index  to  countries  and  cities,  and 
an  index  to  trades,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  find  quickly  the  lists  for  any  country  or  city,  or  to 
locate  all  the  lists  of  a  given  trade  in  the  various  countries.  There  are  also  separate  indices  of 
trade  classifications  in  French,  German,  Russian  and  Spanish,  with  their  English  translations;  mak- 
ing the  volume  easily  used   in   any  country. 

Cit  is  noteworthy  that  leading  business  houses  the  world  over  have  placed  their  "repeat"  orders 
regularly    for   each   new    edition — many   of   them    long   before    publication. 

Write  for  further  information  as  to  how  this  work 
is  essential  to   your   Foreign    Trade    Development 

Kelly  Publishing  Company 

HENRY   H.    BURDICK,  Treas.  and   Managing   Director 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORY  CITY 

London,  England;    Paris.    France;    BarceloDa,   Spain;    Christiana.   >or«ay;    Kotterdam,    Holland;    Copenhagen,    Denmarli :    Berne. 

Switzerland;    .\thens.   Greece;    Messina,    Sicily;    Cairo.    Egypt;    Boniljay,    India;    Kobe,    .Japan:    Melbourne. 

Australia;    Cape    Town,    South    Africa:    Buenos    Aires,   .Argentina 
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cost   must  be  closely   supervised  by 
its  sales  manager. 

Why  do  they  not  realize,  as  well, 
that  a  close  supervision  and  control 
be  exercised  over  a  sporadic  foreign 
sales  force — that  they  cannot  get  in 
close  touch  with  foreign  require- 
ments   and    idiosyncrasies    and    that 


they  do  not  exercise  in  the  foreign 
field  the  close  community-touch 
they  find  so  essential  to  successfully 
carry  out  their  Domestic  Sales 
policy. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  long 
ago  realized  that  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  demand  for 


their  goods  costs  a  big  sum  of 
overhead  expense  if  they  try  to 
maintain  their  own  organization  and 
for  that  reason  they  have  gratefully 
utiHzed  the  advantages  offered  to 
them  by  their  export  houses  whose 
commissions  are  far  less  than  their 
own  maintenance  charges  could  be. 


Oklahoma — It  "Looks  Like  a  Billion  Dollars 


•>') 


High  Per  Capita  Wealth  in  Mid-Continent  Oil  State  Attracts 
Sellers  of  First  Quality  Goods 


SOMEWHERE,  in  some  forgot- 
ten book,  the  writer,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  ran  across  an  old  picture 
which,  had  he  without  seeing  the  title 
been  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 
what  it  represented,  he  would  have 
said  looked  like  a  sketch  of  the  open- 
ing parade  of  Buffalo  Bill's  \\'ild 
West  Show,  halted  but  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  start  around 
the  ring. 

It  was  labeled  something  like  this : 
''Opening  of  the  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory. Settlers  on  the  Border  Wait- 
ing the  Signal  to  Go  In."  It  repre- 
sented, as  nearly  as  his  limited  talents 
could  get  it,  the  artist's  idea  of  how 
one  small  section  of  the  Oklahoma 
border  looked  on  the  day  that  the 
white  man  and  his  women  and  his 
prairie  schooners  and  all  his  worldly 
belongings  marched  across  it  to  oc- 
cupy what  had  long  been  the  lands 
of  the  Redman. 

THE    "billion    D0LL.\R    ST.\TE" 

Today  they  are  calling  the  old 
Oklahoma  Territory  "the  great  bil- 
lion dollar  state,"  referring  to  it  as  a 
territory  only  with  a  lower  case  "t" 
in  the  sense  of  a  trade  or  jobbing 
territory.  But  today  there  are  men 
standing  at  the  border  waiting  the 
signal  to  go  in.  They  are  merchan- 
disers selling  goods  on  a  national 
basis  who  have  not  yet  entered  the 
billion  dollar  state.  'The  signal  they 
are  waiting  for  is  a  sign  to  convince 
them  of  the  "worth-whileness"  of 
trade  territory  that  lies  before  them 
there.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  fur- 
!iishing  such  a  sign  that  this  article 
is  written. 

Oklahoma's  fast-growing  wealth 
and  prosperity  present  a  splendid 
sales  opportunity  for  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  almost  every  kind 
of  commodity  marketed  in  these 
United  States.  Oklahoma  is  still  a 
new  state.  For  many  kinds  of  com- 
modities it  is  almost  virgin  soil. 


It  is  a  state  that  divides  itself 
logically  into  about  nine  or  ten  trade 
districts.  \\'hile  its  population  of 
2.397,629  (estimated)  is  larger  than 
the  population  of  any  one  of  twenty- 
eight  other  states,  the  distribution  of 
that  population  has  been  governed  by 
transportation  facilities.  The  limita- 
tions of  these  facilities  in  Oklahoma 
have  concentrated  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  state's  buying  power  into  these 
districts,  stretching  around  towns 
like  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Musko- 
gee, McAlester,  Enid,  Shawnee, 
Chickasha,  Lawton  and  Bartlesville. 
Oklahoma  City  is  the  largest  of  these 
with  about  100,000  population,  Tulsa 
follows  with  80,000  and  Bartlesville 
is  last  with  1-+.447.  The  population 
of  the  nine  cities  is  325,561,  the  com- 
bined population  of  the  nine  counties 
in  which  they  stand  is  about  800,000, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  entire  state. 

M.\XUF.\CTURES    INCREASING 

Oklahoma  has  a  greater  value  per 
acre  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  hay,  potatoes,  peanuts  and 
cotton  lint.  The  total  farm  prod- 
ucts of  Oklahoma  for  1919  amounted 
to  $794,107,000.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  estimated  value  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction—$250,000,000— that  of  the 
coal  production  and  that  of  other 
mineral  production  to  give  us  a  total 
value  of  $1,090,107,000,  which  is 
how  the  Oklahoman  values  nature's 
gifts  to  his  state. 

In  the  last  few  years  Oklahoma 
has  made  wonderful  strides  forward 
as  a  manufacturing  state.  It  is  still, 
of  course,  predominantly  agrictil- 
tural,  but,  as  the  popidation  grows, 
the  number  of  factories  established 
to  supply  the  local  needs  and  to  use 
the  local  raw  products  is  constantly 
increasing.  Between  1899  and  1909 
the  total  annual  value  of  manufac- 
tured  products   in   the   state   jumped 


from  $8,133,000  to  $53,682,000  and 
since  that  time  it  has  risen  on  an 
ever  steeper  curve. 

From  an  industrial  standpoint, 
Oklahoma  City  is  easily  the  leading 
city  of  the  state.  The  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  city  are  wholesale  and 
jobbing,  meat  packing,  oil  refining,  , 
flour  milling,  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  accessories,  candy, 
brooms,  foundry  and  machine  prod- 
ucts, drug  and  toilet  preparations, 
food  specialties,  overalls,  tanks,  silos, 
printing  and  publishing,  paper  boxes, 
cottonseed  products,  cooperage  prod- 
ucts,  etc. 

HE.WY    RETAIL    BUSINESS 

There  are  353  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments located  in  Oklahoma 
City  doing  a  total  business  of  $120,- 
000,000  annually.  There  are  7,690 
manufacturing  employers  with  a 
tf)tal  payroll  of  $8,807,000  annually. 
The  total  volume  of  wholesale  busi- 
ness done  by  Oklahoma  Citv  jobbers 
in  1919  was  over  $145,000,000.  There 
are  382  jobbers  in  all  lines  located 
in  (Jklahoma  City,  offering  splendid 
outlets  for  all  kinds  of  products.  The 
annual  volume  of  the  packing  busi- 
ness alone  is  approximated  $100,- 
000,000. 

There  are  over  1.100  retail  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  approximatelv  $50.- 
000,000.  Approximately  $6,000,000 
is  reported  as  having  been  spent  with 
local  merchants  by  out-of-town  buy- 
ers during  the  past  year. 

The  city's  bank  deposits  average 
around  $65,000,000  or  $712.00  per 
capita.  There  are  approximately 
15,000  automobiles  and  commercial 
trucks  in  Oklahoma  County,  the 
large  majority  being  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  the  annual  volume  of  the 
automobile  business  transacted  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,000. 
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Do  You  Want 


A  special  advertising  representative  around 
the  world  ? 

Your  product  introduced  in  some  novel  way 
in  China,  India,  the  Fiji  Islands,  South  Africa, 
Italy,  or  anywhere  else? 

For  your  house  organ  or  your  general  adver- 
tising, unique,  specially  written,  originally 
illustrated  articles  concerning  your  product  as 
I  see  it  used  or  use  it  myself  in  the  countries 
I  visit? 

Unusual  publicity  "stunts"  which  you  can 
feature  in  your  advertising  campaigns? 

Specific  information  concerning  trade  condi- 
tions or  possibilities,  which  I  shall  have  ample 
time  to  secure  for  you? 


Perhaps   You,   as    a   Wide-Awake    Advertiser, 

can  see  other  possibilities  for  increasing  your  sales  in  connection 
with  my  world  tour. 

Twelve  years  of  advertising,  investigating  and  business  experience 
have  especially  fitted  me  for  this  work. 

Being  a  natural  advertiser,  I  advertise  everything  and  everybody  that  I 
believe  in — my  shoes,  my  hats,  my  typewriter,  my  kodak,  my  friends, 
my  business  associates,  the  firms  I  represent — because  I  can't  help  it. 

1  shall  confine  my  services  to  one  product  of  a  class.  There  will  be  no 
overlapping. 

My  credentials  and  letters  of  introduction  will   admit 
me  everywhere. 

My  itinerary  covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Fiji 
Islands,  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  India,  the  Holy  Land,  South  and  North  Africa,  all 
of  Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  reaching  New  York 
late  in    1922. 

If  my  trip  interests  you  in  any  way,  let's  talk  it  over. 

HELEN   A.    BALLARD 

FIFTY  WEST  SIXTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
NEW     YORK 
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Tulsa,  Oklahoma's  second  city,  is 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state.  It  is  served  by  five  steam 
railroads.  Tulsa  is  the  jobbing  cen- 
ter for  a  district  rich  in  oil,  gas,  coal 
and  agriculture — and  is  the  acknowl- 
edged oil  capital  of  the  great  Mid- 
continent  field.  Tulsa's  trade  radius 
extends  about  eighty  miles.  The 
principal  industry  is  oil  refining. 

Said  to  be  the  wealthiest  city  per 
capita  in  the  world,  Tulsa  does  an 
unusual  amount  of  retail  business  in 
all  lines,  particularly  high  grade  mer- 
chandise. It  has  ten  banks  with 
average  deposits  totaling  $76,000,- 
000.  "Clearings  average  $50,000,000 
monthly. 

TRIBES    HELP    MUSKOGEE 

Muskogee  in  east-central  Okla- 
homa has  a  population  of  42,000.  It 
is  a  railroad  center  and  its  principal 
industry  is  railroading,  which  em- 
ploys 2,225  men.  It  has  six  whole- 
sale grocery  houses,  two  wholesale 
hardware  houses,  two  wholesale  auto 
accessory  houses  and  three  wholesale 
drug  houses.  Muskogee  has  many 
fine  retail  establishments  and  does  a 
heavy  retail  business.  A  strong  fac- 
tor in  making  the  city  a  worth-while 
market  is  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
centralized  in  and  around  Muskogee. 

McAlester  (17,000)  is  the  jobbing 
center  of  a  wide  territory  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  and  western  Ar- 
kansas. Coal  mining  is  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  McAlester  dis- 
trict. Six  gins,  one  of  the  largest 
compresses  in  the  state  and  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  mills  are  located 
there.  Total  bank  clearings  amount 
to  $42,000,000  annually.  Postal  re- 
ceipts at  McAlester  run  about  $75,- 
000,000  annually. 

Enid  (16,576),  in  north  central 
Oklahoma,  is  the  center  of  a  wide 
area  rich  in  agriculture  and  oil.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  industry  of 
the  Enid  district  and  the  city  serves 
what  Oklahomans  say  is  the  wealthi- 
est agricultural  section  of  the  South- 
west. Nearly  half  of  Oklahoma's 
enormous  winter  wheat  crop  passes 
through  Enid.  Shawnee  is  the  direct 
center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural 
area.  An  important  factor  in  its 
prosperity  is  the  presence  of  railroad 
shops  employing  2,200  of  its  popula- 
tion of  15,538  and  having  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $275,000.  Chickasha 
(15,000),  in  the  south,  is  the  center 
of  a  section  famous  for  its  live  stock, 
cotton  and  broom  corn.  Lawton 
(15,000)  is  the  oil  center  of  south- 
western Oklahoma,  Bartlesville  (15,- 
000)  dominates  one  of  the  richest 
oil  and  gas  regions  of  Oklahoma.  Its 
retail  business  for  1919  showed  an 
increase  of   50  per  cent  over   1918 ; 


and  the  same  increase  was  shown  in 
wholesale  lines.  The  presence  of  the 
wealthy  Osage  Indians  in  the  vicin- 
ity adds  to  its  value  as  a  market. 

SOME    ADVERTISING    MEDIUMS 

Ayer's  American  Newspaper  An- 
nual and  Directory  tells  us  that  488 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  pub- 
hshed  in  Oklahoma,  including  60 
daily,  398  weekly  and  20  monthly. 
The  larger  dailies  in  which  the  na- 
tional advertiser  desiring  to  cover 
Oklahoma  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested are  the  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
News,  Times  and  Live  Stock  Neivs. 
in  Oklahoma  City ;  the  Democrat  and 
the  World  in  Tulsa ;  the  Phoenix  and 


the  Times-Democrat  in  Muskogee ; 
the  News-Capital  in  McAlester;  the 
News  and  the  Eagle  in  Enid;  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Examiner  in  Bar- 
tlesville. and  the  Constitution  in 
Lawton. 

Oklahoma  agricultural  journals  in- 
clude the  Oklahoma  Farmer  and 
Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman,  Okla- 
homa City ;  Interstate  Farmer,  Mus- 
kogee; and  the  O.  K.  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, Mounds. 

Merchandisers  wishing  to  get  into 
the  billion  dollar  state  today  do  not 
have  to  wait  on  the  border.  In  ad- 
vertising they  have  the  password  that 
will  let  them  across  and  into  the 
market. 


Arizona  Market  Data 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


for  motor  vehicles  and  with  the  coming  of 
cotton  as  the  first  crop  the  tractor  has  been 
handled  almost  exclusively  through   Phoe- 


AN   IMPORTANT  TRADE   CENTER 

Tucson,  gateway  to  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
farming  and  stock  raising  territory. 
Smelting  works  and  railway  repair 
shops  are  important  industries.  Tuc- 
son swings  in  just  behind  Phoenix  in 
its  trade  importance  to  Arizona  and 
the  Southwest.  Prescott,  trade  cen- 
ter for  another  mining,  grazing  and 
farming  region,  adds  lumber  to  its 
list  of  products,  but  also  does  a  large 
business  in  wool  and  bullion.  Yuma 
is  a  shipping  point  of  growing  im- 
portance and  is  progressing  with  the 
development  of  the  mineral  and  oil 
deposits  in  its  territory.  A  heavy 
tourist  trade  swells  the  selling  power 
of  Flagstaiif,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Douglas,  a  United  States  mili- 
tary post,  is  the  supply  point  for  a 
prosperous  mining  section.  Hol- 
brook  serves  a  large  stock-raising 
district.  Bisbee,  Miami,  Jerome  and 
Globe  all  claim  the  attention  of  the 
advertiser  desiring  to  cover  Arizona. 

For  those  who  would  like  a  statis- 
tical slant  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  Arizona  here  are  some  illuminat- 
ing facts : 

Arizona  property  value  shown  in 
assessments  for  1919  reached  $855,- 
224,720.  Arizonans  owned  on  De- 
cember 1,  1919,  2,828,979  automo- 
biles. Arizona  bought  $50,402,130 
worth  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  over- 
subscribing $18,212,891.  Arizona 
bought  up  to  December  31,  1918,  $3,- 
639,759  worth  of  war  savings  stamps. 
Add  these  figures  to  those  given  ear- 
lier and  you  can  form  a  close  esti- 
mate of  how  Arizonans  can  respond 


to  the  selling  appeal  that  strikes  them 
right. 

HAS  84  PUBLICATIONS 

That  appeal,  Ayer's  American 
Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory 
shows  us,  can  go  in  your  choice  of 
84  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in- 
cluding 20  dailies,  54  weeklies  and 
six  monthlies.  What  Arizona  pub- 
lications lack  in  strength  of  numbers, 
they  make  up  in  characteristic  "alive- 
ness."  Some  of  the  chief  dailies  are : 
the  Arisona  Republican  and  the  Ari- 
zona Gazette,  of  Phoenix;  the  Ari- 
zona Citizen  and  the  Star,  of  Tucson ; 
the  Dispatch  and  the  International,  of 
Douglas;  the  Examiner  and  the  Sun, 
of  Yuma ;  the  Reviezv  of  Bisbee ;  the 
Northern  Arizona  Leader,  of  Flag- 
staff; and  the  Journal-Miner,  of 
Prescott.  In  Phoenix  are  pub- 
lished the  semi-monthly  Soutlnvest- 
crn  Stockman-Farmer  and  the  Great 
Southn'cst  Farmer,  monthly,  while 
Tucson  issues  the  Arizona  Cattleman. 


Harry   Haselwood   Dead 

Harry  Haselwood,  assistant  director  of 
publicity  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  Chicago,  died  last  week  in 
that  city.  He  was  thirty-five  years  old 
and  had  left  The  Evening  World  to  take 
his  publicity  position.  He  had  previously 
been  on  the  Denver  Post  and  telegraph 
editor  of  a  Chicago  paper. 


Joins  Davis  &  Meyer  in  Pittsburgh 

Robert  D.   Gauding,   formerly  with   the 
publicity   department  of   Lucey   Manufac- 
turing   Corporation,    has    been    appointed 
office  manager  with  Davis  &  Meyer,  Pitts- 
•burgh   advertising  agency. 

Hackensack    "Evening    Record"   in 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Evening  Record 
has  been  elected  to  active  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 
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PEOPLE  who  have  never  seen  you 
or  your  goods  are  made  to  see  by 
your  printing. 

Your  factory,  of  which  you  are  so 
proud;  your  product,  which  vou  have 
labored  to  perfect — these  things  are 
your  reason  for  hving.  But  most  of 
America's  hundred  millions  will  get 
their  impressions  of  you  and  your 
work  from  printed  pages. 

When  you  invite  people  to  send 
for  your  printing,  you  really  invite 
them  to  send  for  the  photograph  of 
your  life  work.  The  hands  of  the 
printer  mould  the  public's  conscious- 
ness of  your  business  existence. 

A    printer   works    with    type    and 


presses,  engravings,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  first  two,  type  and  presses,  are 
standard  equipment. 

The  paper,  the  engravings,  and  the 
ink  are  usually  bought  for  each  job. 

Why  not  assist  the  efforts  of  your 
printer  to  make  your  catalog  or  book- 
let express  your  business,  by  telhng 
him  you  are  willing  that  he  figure  on 
using  the  proper  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Paper.? 

You  don't  need  to  specify  or  urge 
the  use  of  a  Warren  Standard  Paper. 
Just  tell  your  printer  that  you  are 
willing  if  he  is. 

S.  D.  WARREN  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Briefly  classified,  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 


Warren's  Cameo 

Warren's  Silkote 

Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book 

led  for  artistic  halftone  priming 

Semi  dull  surface,  noted  for  practical 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard. 

Warren's  Lustro 

gticst  refinement  of  surface  in 
glossy-coated  paper 

'9  Warrentown  Coated  Book 

y  surface  for  fine  halftoi.c  and 
process  color  work 

printing  qualities 
Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.   Better  than  super,  cheaper 
than  coated 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  tor  medium  screen  fialf tone 

uniform  qualiiy 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine 
Book 

A  dependable  hand-sojied.  machine 
finish  paper 

Warren's  Artogravure 

"s  Cumberland  Coated  Book 

Warren's  Olde  Style        , 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 

gnizcd  standard  glossy-coated 
paper 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  tor  type 
and  line  illustration 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 

Prinlind  Papers 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


rLXAMPLES  of 
the  kind  of  printing 
any  good  printer  can 
ohiain  by  using  War- 
ren  Papers  can  be 
seen  iti  various  speci- 
vien  books  we  have  is- 
sued to  printers — not- 
ably The  Warren 
Service  Library,  and 
in  Warren  s  Paper 
Buyer  s  Guide.  These 
books  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  offices  of  catalog 
printers,  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  the  of- 
fices of  paper  mer- 
chaiits  who  sell  War- 
ren's Standard  Prints 
ing  Papers. 
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into  some  little  corner  where  no  one 
else  would  go.  But  slowly,  step  by 
step,  we  have  fought  our  way  to  the 
front  by  the  value  of  what  we  have 
to  contribute  to  the  advertising  world 
— till  to-day  we  are  recognized  in 
practically  all  the  nation-wide  cam- 
paigns, and  in  many  instances  our 
mediums  are  used  alone. 

HOW    RECOGNITION     CAME 

How  did  we  earn  this  recognition? 
By  personal  solicitation,  and  by  care- 
ful analysis  with  the  proposed  cus- 
tomer of  the  merits  of  our  line.  We 
earned  it  by  getting  him  to  try  out  a 
small  order  and  by  carefully  helping 
him  in  its  proper  distribution,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  actual  results  ob- 
tained where  he  followed  our  in- 
structions.     He    saw    that    we    went 


MAIL   ORDERS 


Based  on  IS  years'  experience 
in  merchandising  and  sales 
work  in  the  largest  mail  order 
houses  in  America,  I  offer  a 
merchandising,  sales  and  oper- 
ating service  designed  to  help 
you  in  solving  direct  sales 
problems  arising  in  your  busi- 
ness of  selling  direct,  either  to 
the  dealer  or  the  consumer. 


The   knowledge 
ity    acquired 


tha 


pcrience  and  abil- 
;rketing  direct  by 
a     billion     dollars 


worth  of  general 
n:e  to  operate  without  experin 
wasting  a  dollar  of  money 
ounce  of  energy.  Consultatioi 
out    obligation. 


Burdette  J.  Beardsley 

1133  Broadway      New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  1890 


We  specialize 

in  house  to  house 

dist 

ributing  of 

Advertising  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  solic 

t  your  account. 

JAMES 

T.  CASSIDY 

206   No.    Front    St. 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
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r  paper  "'  FACTS." 

OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthlsr  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Ofiee 
Systems,  Money  Saving  Ideas.  Since  I9I6  llw 
official  magaziae  mi  The  Direct  Mail  AdvertiMC 
Associalion.  C  menlhs  $1.00  ;  I  year  $Z.OO. 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  ISth  St,  Now  York  Ctj 


direct  like  a  shot  from  a  rifle,  that 
we  hit  the  bull's-eye,  that  we  wasted 
little  powder,  that  we  had  something 
to  tit  all  lines  of  trade — retail,  whole- 
sale and  inanufacturing — that  we 
were  the  connecting  link  between  his 
nation-wide  campaign  (if  he  were  a 
big  manufacturer  J  and  the  store  of 
the  man  who  sold  his  goods,  that  we 
saved  waste,  that  we  caught  up  the 
scattering  threads  of  interest  which 
were  being  lost  between  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising  of 
his  product  and  the  dealer  who 
handled  it,  that  we  led  the  customer 
right  to  the  spot  where  he  could  buy, 
that  we  told  him  on  the  road  and  at 
tlie  store  that  this  man  sold  his 
product. 

We  became  the  collar  and  necktie 
on  the  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  saw 
that,  no  matter  how  nice  a  suit  he 
had,  it  was  not  complete  as  a  finished- 
appearing  article  without  our  help. 
\\  e  showed  by  comparison  with  other 
lines,  how  lasting  ours  was,  and  thus 
won  many  customers  by  the  economj- 
of  use  in  specialty  advertising. 

And  so  we  have  grown  in  volume 
and  favor  until  to-day  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  very  ditTerent  and,  in 
some  ways,  a  vastly  harder  proposi- 
tion than  any  of  those  in  the  bygone 
days. 

Selling  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
concern.  Delivery  has  become  the 
nightmare  of  the  salesman  as  well  as 
of  the  manufacturer.  Not  going 
after  a  customer  but  keeping  azvay 
from  him  for  fear  he  may  want  to 
buy,  some  of  us — I  presume  most  of 
us — find  to  be  our  present  situation. 
Finding  a  means  to  obviate  pushing 
farther  and  farther  ahead  the  date  of 
delivery  is,  I  am  sure,  the  biggest 
problem  that  faces  us  as  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  specialty  adver- 
tising. The  old  days  have  long 
passed.  We  have  found  our  "place 
in  the  sun."  But  we  do  not  intend 
to  ba.sk  idly  in  its  genial  rays.  We 
are  going  ahead  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  make  our  business  bigger, 
stronger  and,  to  the  advertisers  and 
sellers  of  the  world,  more  significant 
than  ever. 


tion  with  Drug  Topics,  he  was  with  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robbins  and  the  American 
Druggists   Syndicate. 


Marvin    Small    Leaves    "Drug    Topics" 
to  Join  J.  R.  Mayers  Company 

Marvin  S.  Small  has  resigned  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  Drug  Topics,  the  na- 
tional magazine  of  the  drug  trade,  to  join 
the  J.  R.  Mayers  Co.,  dealer  service  or- 
ganization, of   New  York. 

Mr.  Small  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
rapid  success  of  Drug  Topics,  which  has 
become  a  leading  publication  in  the  drug 
field  in  ten  months.    Prior  to  his  connec- 


Amold  Joerns  Agency  Activities 

Arnold  Joerns  Company,  advertising 
agency  of  Chicago,  announces  the  election 
of  Wm.  H.  Walker  and  Tom  Killian  as 
vice-presidents. 

The  Hill-Hoel  Mfg.  Company  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  makers  of  the  Mountain 
ivlaid  Cedar  Chest,  have  placed  their  ad- 
vertising account  with  Arnold  Joerns  Com- 
pany, and  other  new  advertising  accounts 
recently  secured  are  the  Perfect  Voice  In- 
stitute, University  of  Applied  Science,  and 
the.  Department  of  Signaling,  Chicago 
correspondence  schools. 

The  Arnold  Joerns  Company  is  also 
issuing  orders  for  a  series  of  full-page, 
half-page,  and  quarter-page  advertisements 
lor  the  Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, sliower  bath  brushes,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Sunday  and  daily  papers  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Indian- 
apolis, Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  New  York,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Clevel.ind,  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 

Sales     Management,     Advertising     and 
Salesmanship  Courses  at  C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Realizing  that  the  buyer's  market,  being 
rapidly  formed  by  present  conditions,  is 
renewing  widespread  interest  in  sales  man- 
agtinent,  advertising  and  salesmanship,  the 
City  College  of  New  York  opened  a  series 
cf  lectures  on  these  three  divisions,  Oc- 
tober 6. 

J.  George  Frederick,  president  of  the 
Lusiness  Bour.se,  will  preside  over  the 
Course  on  Sales  Management ;  Rossiter  Hol- 
brook,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  Nelson  Chesnian  &  Co.,  will  have  charge 
of  Advertising,  and  Lawrence  Rogers  will 
conduct  the  course  in  Salesmanship. 

Orher  practical  courses  being  given  at 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  include:  Practical  Proofread- 
ing, Preparation  of  Copy  and  Printers' 
Technical  English,  and  one  on  Cost-Find- 
ing and  Estimating  and  Advertising 
T\[X>graphy.  .\t  the  Brooklyn  branch  of 
the  college,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a 
course  in  Current  Events  and  News 
Analysis  as  a  new  phase  in  the  study  of 
journalism. 


R.  J.  Davison  With  Mayers  Co. 
The  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  New  York, 
announces  the  apixiintment  of  Robert  J. 
Davison  as  art  director.  Mr.  Davison  was 
formerly  art  director  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


"Ford  Owner  &  Dealer"  Appoints 
Buell 

Ford  Owner  &  Dealer,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  appointed  Roy  Buell,  of  De- 
troit, as  its  advertising  representative  for 
the  district  including  Michigan,  Ohio, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
York. 


John  H.  Paine  Dead 

John  H.  Paine,  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  last  Saturday  night 
ill  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  where  for 
one  year  he  had  been  ill  with  nervous  e.x- 
haustion.  Mr.  Paine  had  been  on  the  Times 
for  fourteen  years. 
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First  Annual  Conference  of  the  New 

England  Association  of  Advertising 

Clubs,  October  21-22 


The  P'irst  Animal  Xew  England  Ad- 
vertising Conference  will  be  held  in  Eos- 
ton,  October  21  and  i2.  The  Conference 
is  held  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Advertising  Clubs, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World.  There  are 
three  advertising  clubs  in  Boston,  the  Pil- 
grim Publicity  Association,  the  Lantern 
Club,  and  the  Advertising  Women's  Club 
of  Boston ;  others  in  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, Northampton  and  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts: Portland,  Maine;  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  w^ith  a  total  membership  of 
approximately  l.-KX).  The  Conference  will 
be  open  to  all  advertising  men  and  women 
who  comply  with  the  registration  ijualifi- 
cations.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  af- 
fair of  the  kind,  the  committees  in  charge 
are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  accurately 
the  probable  attendance.  There  are  at 
least  five  thousand  men  and  women  in 
New  England  actively  engaged  in  adver- 
tising in  one  form  or  another,  all  of  whom 
will  be  invited  to  attend  this   Conference. 

The  order  of  procedure  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  morning  of  October  21  will  be 
given  over  to  a  business  session  of  the 
New  England  -Association  of  .Advertising 
Clubs,  attended  by  club  officials  and  by 
the  officers  and  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  The  National  .Association  will  be 
represented  by  President  Rowe  Stewart, 
Executive  Manager  P.  S.  Florea,  Walter 
Sammis,  editor  of  Associated  Advertising, 
and  others.  At  this  meeting  will  be  held 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land .Association  for  the  coming  year,  the 
choice  of  a  Conference  city  for  next  year, 
appointment  of  committees,  and  such  other 
business  as  will  come  before  the  meeting. 

.At  12  o'clock  those  attending  the  Con- 
ference will  be  the  guests  of  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Bostoji  daily  newspapers  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  there  will  be  no  formal 
speeches,  merely  words  of  welcome  and 
opportunity  for  those  present  to  become 
acquainted.  From  2  to  5  o'clock  the  Con- 
ference will  be  in  active  session,  the  pro- 
gram to  be  as  outlined  below. 

At  6  o'clock  the  advertising  folks  will 
meet  again  at  a  banquet  tendered  them  by 
the  Pilgrim  Publicity  .Association  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  .Advertising  Women's  Club 
of  Boston.  This  banquet  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  convention,  and  will  be  built 
around  the  keynote  of  "Better  Business 
for  New  England."  It  is  e-xpected  to 
have  as  guests  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral states  of  New  England,  also  the  na- 
tional officials  of  the  Associated  .Adver- 
tising Clubs.  The  chief  speaker  will  be 
Richard  H.  Lee,  special  counsel  for  the 
.Associated  .Advertising  Clubs,  and  the 
leading  authority  on  the  Better  Business 
movement  which  is  making  such  rapid 
headway  in  the  principal  cities  throughout 
this  country.  (One  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  this  movement  is  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  recently  organized  in  Bos- 
ton.) 

Friday,  the  twenty-secoiid.  the  Confer- 
ence resumes  at  9  o'clock  and  adjourns  at 
12  o'clock  to  attend  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  New  England  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Advertising  .Agents'  .Association.     At 


J   o'clock   the   session   resumes,   and   there 
will  be  a  final  adjournment  at  5. 

PROMINENT    SPE.-\KERS   TO   ATTEND 

The  program  for  the  Thursday  after- 
noon and  Friday  all  day  sessions  will  be 
divided  between  speeches  by  recognized 
leaders  in  different  phases  of  advertising 
work,  and  discussion  of  these  speeches 
by  the  audience.  Some  of  the  best  known 
men  in  advertising  and  general  business 
circles  have  been  invited  to  address  the 
Conference,  including  such  men  as  Louis 
K.  Liggett,  president  of  the  United  Drug 
Company;  E.  J.  Bliss,  president  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Company ;  .Arthur  Brisbane, 
S.  R.  Latshaw,  director  of  publicity,  the 
Butterick  Publications ;  Professor  Daniel 
Starch,  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  .Ad-, 
ministration,  and  author  of  "Advertising" ; 
Charles  H.  Molntosh,  of  La  Salle  Ex- 
tension University,  Chicago ;  Ben  Nash, 
advertising  counsel.  Director  of  Displays 
Company;  Charles  Coolidge  Parlin,  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Re- 
search, Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and 
others  of  equal  standing. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  England  .Association  are  F.  A. 
Black,  of  Filene's,  Boston;  H.  W.  Curtis, 
of  the  J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston;  Major  Charles  T.  Cahill,  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Bos- 
ton ;  F.  W.  SpoIIett,  of  the  Shoe  Retailer, 
Boston;  R.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Perry  & 
Elliott  Company,  Boston;  R.  R.  Spencer, 
of  the  Davis  Press,  Worcester;  Harry 
Pearson,  of  the  Old  Colony  Advertising 
Company,  Providence.  Mr.  Black  is 
chairman  of  the  General  Convention  Com- 
mittee, and  responsible  for  the  program 
and  publicity.  H.  W.  Curtis  is  chairman 
of  the  Sales  Committee;  Miss  Frances 
Hanson  is  chairman  of  the  Registration 
Committee;  Major  C.  T.  Cahill,  chairman 
of  Reception  Committee;  H.  G.  Porter, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Finance ; 
Charles  T.  Marble,  assistant  publisher  of 
Modern  Priscilla,  of  Boston,  chairman  of 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Banquet.  The 
luncheon  given  by  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation is  in  charge  of  the  committee 
headed  by  William  Rogers,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  Transcript ,  and 
the  luncheon  given  by  the  New  England 
Council  of  the  American  Advertising 
.Agents'  .Association  is  in  charge  of  George 
Dunham,  of  the  Greenleaf  Advertising 
-Agency. 


Newspaper       Representatives       Present 

George  E.  Mainardy  With  a  Silver 

Service 

To  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  marriage  of  George  E. 
Mainardy,  assistant  advertising  director 
for  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
newspaper  representatives  in  New  York 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  Tift'any 
silver  service  and  a  silver  pitcher  and 
tray.  The  presentation  was  made,  in  be- 
half of  the  representatives,  by  Colonel  M. 
D.  Bryant,  president  of  the  Six  Point 
League,  at  a  luncheon  given  on  Friday 
of  last  week  in  the  Hotel  Mc.AIpin  .Annex. 


M.    Abbott    Kimball    Made   Advertising 

Manager  of  all  "Vogue"  Foreign 

Editions 

M.  Abbott  Kimball,  advertising  man- 
ager of  Spanish  Vogue  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  all  the  foreign 
editions  of  the  Nast  publications,  which 
include  British  (  ogue,  French  I  ogue, 
Spanish  rogue.  I'alriciaii  and  English 
House  &  Garden. 


Kiser,  Sales  Director  for  Kelvinator 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit, 
has  appointed  W.  P.  Kiser,  formerly  with 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  to  be 
sales  director. 


Yale   &   Towne   Appoints   Cave  •  Adver- 
tising  Head 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company  has  appointed  Edward  Cave  to 
the   position   of   advertising   manager. 


Corona    Typewriter     Domestic    Adver- 
tising   with    Barton,    Durstine    & 
Osborn 

The  Corona  Typewriter  Company, 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  its  domestic  ad- 
vertising with  the  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born, Inc.,  New  York.  Export  advertis- 
ing for  the  company  will  be  continued 
through  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,   New  York. 


Russell  Gray  in  New  Quarters 

Russell  T.  Gray,  advertising  engineer, 
Chicago,  III,  has  moved  from  the  First 
National  Bank  Building  to  larger  quarters 
at  616  South  Alichigan  avenue. 


U.   S.   Trade  With  Italy 

The  total  trade  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  from  January  to  March, 
inclusive,  of  the  current  year  amounted 
to  1,201,774,293  lire,  of  which  1,057,632,582 
is  made  up  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  114,141,711  of  exports  to  the 
United  States. 


Crops  Greater  Than  Estimated 

A  crop  of  corn  exceeding  all  records 
has  been  raised  this  season,  with  quality 
about  an  average,   says  Bradstreet's. 

Estimates  on  the  total  crop  suggest  im- 
provement over  the  government  estimate 
of  3,131,000,000  bushels  in  September. 
Last  month's  condition  was  86.4.  Last 
year's  harvest  was  2,917,000.000  bushels, 
while  the  average  of  1914-1918  was  2,760,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Indicated  yields  on  spring  wheat  are 
expected  to  show  a  gain  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  bushel  per  acre  over  the  .August 
returns,  with  best  reports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  A  gain  of  one-half  bushel 
means  a  crop  of  about  247,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  237,000,000  bush- 
els last  month  and  209,000,000  bushels  last 
year,  while  the  average  is  2,S9.000.000 
bushels.  Oat  threshings  indicate  yields  of 
one-half  bushel  more  than  that  of  35.1 
bushels,  and  a  crop  of  1,462,510,000 
bushels,  or  20,000,000  bushels  over  the 
previous  month,  and  will  compare  with 
1,248,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and  of  1,- 
415,(X)0,000  bushels  as  the  average. 


World  Can  Use  30,000,000  Autos 

Some  people  have  been  predicting  for 
two  or  three  years  that  the  world  soon 
will  be  "saturated"  with  automobiles. 
John  W.  Prentiss,  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ing firm  of  Hornblower  and  Weeks,  says 
the  saturation  point  will  not  be  reached 
until  the  world  has  30,000,000  automobiles. 
The  total  number  now  is  about  10,000.000, 
of  which  7,800,000  are  in  the  United  States. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


October  11-13 — .\nnual  Convention  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,    Chicago. 

October  11-14 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stationers  and 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

October  11-16 — A  n  n  u  a  1  Convention, 
American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies,  Chicago,  111. 

October  13-lS — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation. Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 


October  15 — Annual  Convention,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,  111. 

October  18-22 — A  n  n  u  a  1  Convention, 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  20-22 — .-Xnnual  Convention,  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc., 
Hotel  Astor,   New  York. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Greeting   Card    Makers   Start    Magazine 
Campaign 

The  National  .\ssociatinn  of  Greeting 
Card  Manufacturers  will  launch  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  this  month  in  national 
magazines.  The  text  of  the  advertise- 
ments will  be  based  on  the  thought  that 
the  sending  of  greeting  cards  is  now 
everywhere  accejited  as  the  thing  to  do. 
The  idea  of  keeping  up  the  Christmas 
spirit  will  be  emphasized,  and  a  plea  for 
early  shopping  will  be  made  also. 

The  magazines  to  be  used  include ; 
:V(j/io«(7/  Geographic.  Good  Housekeeping. 
The  American.  Delineator,  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  Pictorial  Reviczv  and 
Life.  Illustrations,  some  of  which  will  be 
in  color,  will  be  by  nationally  known 
artists. 

This  year's  campaign  by  the  greeting 
card  makers  was  made  possible  by  the 
tremendous  successes  achieved  by  past 
campaigns.  Each  new  campaign  has  pro- 
duced results;  1918  showed  a  volume  of 
business  double  that  of  1917;  and  1919 
made  an   equally   satisfactory  gain. 


Higham  and   Crawford   Preparing  for 
Atlanta  Convention 

Charles  F.  lligliam  and  \V.  S.  Craw- 
ford, prominent  English  advertising  men, 
are  already  preparing  to  come  to  the  .At- 
lanta Convention  of  the  -\ssociated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held 
ne.xt  June.  They  are  making  efforts  to 
bring  with  them  a  delegation  of  Englisti 
advertising  men.  Mr.  Higham  has 
booked   rooms  in  Atlanta. 


Heads   Grocers'   National   Association 

M.  L.  Toulme.  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  financial  and 
editorial  writer,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Grocers'  Association. 


Atwood  on  Trip  to  New  York 

Harrison  Atwood,  vice-president  of  the 
H.  K.  AlcCann  Company,  in  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  is  now  visiting 
the  New  York  office  of  the  company.  Mr. 
.Atwood  will  remain  until  about  the  first 
of  the  vear. 


"La    Nacion"    Combines    Business    and 
News  Ofifices 

\V.  W.  Davies,  representative  of  La 
Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  to  mark  the  consolidation  of  the 
business  and  news  offices  of  La  Nacion  in 
New  York.  George  W.  Wickersham,  for- 
mer Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  F.  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  spoke. 


Gillette  Has  Sold  20,000,000  Razors 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  es- 
timates that  there  are  today  in  active  use 
at  least  20,000,000  of  its  razors.  If  each 
user  buys  two  and  a  half  dozen  blades  a 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minimum 
present  demand  is  about  equal  to  the  com- 
pany's maximum  manufacturing  output. 
The  company  sold  2,000,000  razors  in  1919. 


Joins  Detroit  "Free  Press" 

Talbot  Smith,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Journal,  and  later  of  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  Burroughs  .Adding  Ma- 
chine Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Kobbe  Advertises  Mohawk  Milk 

.Advertising  for  the  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Company  is  now  being  placed  by 
Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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S  there  any  subject  of  importance  more 
the  national  foreground  than    the 


m 


American  Merchant  Marine  ? 

Is  there  any  single  individual  better  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  matter  than  Admiral 
William  S.  Benson,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board? 

You  will  want  to  read  "America  Again 
Has  a  Merchant  Marine"  by  Admiral 
Benson.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant features  in  the  October  9th  issue  of 
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HALF  A  MILLION  GUARANTEED 

THE     FIRST     500,000 
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AN  AMAZING 

DEVELOPMENT! 


3h  years  ago,  the  annual  revenue 
from  advertising  in  the  American 
Weekly  was  $24,000. 

In  1921  the  advertising  income  will 
,  f"       be  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
^^         lion  dollars. 
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f  The  advertising  mcome  is  over  100 

times  greater^ — 

Yet  the  number  of  advertisers  has 
scarcely  been  doubled. 
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Our  prosperity,  phenomenal  as  it  seems,  is 
only  a  mere  reflection  of  the  prosperity 
created  for  our  clients  by  advertising  in 
the  American  Weekly. 


Every  Suiiday,  more  than  Two  and  a  Half  million  families  look  for  the  American  Weekly  as  a 
principal  feature  of  the  Neiv  York  American,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Washington  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian. 
A.  J.  Kobler,  Manager,  183 i  Broadway,  New  York. 


PlOjiic  LJbrfcry. 


Advertising 
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Color  Advertisers  In 
The  Chicago  Tribune 

Color  advertising  is  now  being  sold  for  1921  in  the  "Blue 
Ribbon"  Fiction  Section  of  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 
It  is  available  in  page  units  only  and  in  three  positions — 
back  cover,  center  spreads  in  four  colors,  inside  back 
co\  er  in  two  colors.  The  back  page  has  been  purchased 
for  one  year  by  the  following  four  advertisers,  each  tak- 
ing   13    pages    running    every    fourth    week. 

Vivaudou 

Kirk's  Jap  Rose  Soap 
Schoenhofen's  Edelweiss 
Brooks   Appliance 

Eacli  of  these  advertisers  has  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  results  obtained  from  their  color  pages  in  The  Tribune. 

Center  spreads  and  inside  covers  still  available  also  mean 
preferred  position  and  distinctive  presentation  to  more 
than  700,000  families  and  therefore  insure  unusual  results. 

IQ^THE  WORLD'SCREATEST  NEWSPAPEPi^^S 
Write    For    The    Chicago    Tribune's   1920    Book    of  Facts 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 

McGr/\av*Hil.l.  Compan\'.1nc. 
Tenth  AvE^aJE  at  36th  Street,  NewYohk  City 
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Mr.    Cliarles  Savage,    Tre&sur 
Sterling   Engraving   Company, 
10th  A»e.  4  56tb  Street, 
New  York  City,     N.Y. 


Dear  Mr .  Savage 


The  Ben  Day  color  ongraTxngs  which  you 
recently  made  for    Lbe  front  cover  advertisements  of  the 
General    Electric   Company    for   some  of  our   journals,    are 
of  such  a   high   stAndard   of  excellence   that    I    would   lUe 
to  express  to  you  our   very  real   appreciation  of  the 

We  are  very  much  pleased  wltb   the  general 
service  and  quaiity  of  the  work  which  you  are  doing  for 
119.        TaJeing   into  consideration  the  fact  that   ynu  are 
making   ail    of   the   engravings   for    ten  of   our   publications 

expresaioit   ol    aptn  val    of   your  work   aaong   our   editors, 
business  rsanftgers,   makeup,    and  advertieing  service  meii. 


Ehnnan, 


Engr 


fSTERLINGiSK'Nt 


jy^ry  fezv  of  the  worries 

f  which  ordinarily  go  with  such  a  posi- 
tion." ^  What  a  world  of  meaning — and  of 
relief,  for  the  man  who  buys  engravings — in 
that  simple  sentence  of  Mr.  Muir's.  ^  If  you 
have  ever  felt  (for  cause)  that  the  engraving  end 
of  your  business  is  difficult,  uncertain,  hard  to 
handle,  try  Sterling  ojice — and  learn  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  "Sterling  Service  produces 
Sterling  Results." 


The  Largest  Engraving  House 

in  America,  its  great  volume  of 
business  permits  the  installation  of 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  force  of 
the  most  expert  men. 

Twin  Plants — one  uptown,  the 

other  downtown  —  work  day  and 
night,  assuring  real  speed  when  a 
job  is  wanted  quick  ! 
A  System,  the  development  of  1  7 
years  of  progress,  guarantees  the 
same  careful  attention  to  small 
orders  as  to  large  ones. 

Call  A  Sterling  Representa- 
tive, when  you  have  a  hard  job  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  "Sterling 
Results." 


"Process  Color — Jjne^^ 
'BenDay~-'Blaci[pWhite 


Twin  Tlants 
200  William  Street^ 
lOtklAve.  at^GltSi. 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Net  paid  circulation 
average  six  months  ending  September  30,  1920 

78,475 

as  per  statement  to  Postoffice  Department 

a  gain  of 

6,219  over  statement  April   1,  1920 
12,961  over  statement  October  1,  1919 

notwithstanding  greatly  increased  subscription  rates 

Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 

Nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the    next    Fort  Worth  paper 

Circulation  now 
over  75,000  daily  over  90,000  Sunday 

National  Advertisers 

will   find  it  profitable  to  use  the  Fort  Worth   Star-Telegram 
if  they  wish  to  reach   the    richest   section    of   the    Southwest 

No  other  paper  so  completely  covers  this  billion 

dollar  territory 

Write  us  for  Merchandising  Survey 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

First  Paper  in  Texas 

CHARTER  MEMBER  A.   B.  C. 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  A.  L.  SHUMAN, 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertising  Manager 
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Advertising  &  Sei.mnc. 


confidence ! 


It  is  confidence  that  makes 
the  dollar  worth  a  hundred 
cents. 

It  is  confidence  that  gives 
merchandise  its  value. 

The  employer  who  holds  the 
confidence  of  his  workers  is 
not  worried  about  strikes. 

The  manufacturer  who  holds 
the  confidence  of  retail  mer- 
chants is  not  seriously  con- 
cerned with  fluctuations  in 
the  market. 

Confidence  is  the  basis  of 
commerce. 

And  the  basis  of  confidence 
is  education. 


Advertising  has  been  called 
upon  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  past  few  years. 

It  was  advertising  that 
accomplished  the  Liberty 
Loans. 


It  was  advertising  that  made 
Germany  quit. 

And  now  advertising  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  rebuild 
the  confidence  of  nations; 

— to  rebuild  the  confidence 
between  the  employer  and 
employee; 

— to  rebuild  the  confidence 
between  manufacturer  and 
merchant ; 

— to  rebuild  the  confidence 
between  the  merchant  iuid 
his  consumer. 

It  is  not  one  great  world 
problem. 

It  is  the  total  of  a  number  of 
individual   problems: 

— your  problem; 

— our  problem. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  a 
manufacturer  who  is  inter- 
ested in  rebuilding  or  re- 
enforcing  the  confidence  of 
retail  merchants. 


Do  yoa  leaHy  ^cpow  the 
D^y  Goods  Economist? 


DRy  oooos  ecoNOMfT 


c^Dty  Ooods 
QUid  aOied  lines 
ar6  sold  on  the 
lecoimDenclatioo 
of  the  Retail 
Merchant 
In  tfie  Q^es  oP 
the  Consumer 
beisiesponsiHe 


The  National  WeeKly  of 


C7     <n     ^~? 


V  Ly?;  Lyy  \. 


Merchandising  -  Estdblished 
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^L  F.  Duhamel,  Manag 
Ralph  B.  Smith,  Assoc! 
George     Roosevelt,    New: 


30th  Year 
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All  Wrong  at  First — Now  Selling  Strong 

How  the  Rebuilding  of  an  Entire  Policy  Turned 
Mediocrity  Into  Marketing  Success 


WE  STOPPED  all  our  adver- 
tising in  July,  1919,  both  maga- 
zines and  direct  mail.  Not  because 
we  thought  our  forty  agents  could 
sell  our  contractors'  equip- 
ment without  it,  but  because 
our  sales  manager's  disparag- 
ing criticism  forced  us  to 
pause.  He  said  the  advertis- 
ing was  not  getting  across 
and  that  it  was  only  forty  per 
cent  effective,  which  meant  a 
loss  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

His  clinching  argument 
was  that  none  of  the  agents 
took  any  interest  in  the  ad- 
vertising ;  not  one  was  mak- 
ing it  work  for  him.  He 
pounded  the  desk  and  ex- 
claimed that  general  impres- 
sion and  prestige  and  the 
other  ethereal  things  were 
all  right,  but  that  advertis- 
ing ought  to  sell  our  ma- 
chines. 

EVERYTHING    SEEMED    RIGHT 

His  ravings  were  a  shock 
to  us  and  his  remarks  seemed 
almost  disloyal.  We  were 
doing  pretty  good  magazine 
advertising,  we  thought.  We 
used  good  posed  photo- 
graphs. The  advertisements 
discussed  mechanical  construction. 
We  knew  we  had  better  stuff  than 
our  competitors,  and  said  so.  There 
was  one  "upstart"  in  particular,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  gaining  on 
us  steadily  with  his  cheaply  built 
equipment  and  we  went  after  him 
hard.  It  seemed  shameful  to  ignore 
him,  and  we  wrote  some  pointed  copy. 

Our    direct    mail    advertising    was 
not  unusual — just  two  or  three  large 


By  CLAN  McGRALE 

poster  folders  during  the  year — but 
very  attractive,  and  it  pulled  a  lot  of 
inquiries.  The  periods  following  the 
distribution    of    these    broadsides    in 


Rebuilding   the  Selling 
Machinery 

ALTHOUGH  the  identity  of  the  concern  and 
of  the  writer  as  well  are  concealed,  the  in- 
cidents set  forth  in  the  accompanying  article  are 
accurate  in  every  respect  and  the  case  is  remark- 
able enough  to  warrant  the  close  attention  of 
any  manufacturer  who  may  have  peculiar  mar- 
keting problems  to  solve. 

An  old  firm  had  long  been  manufacturing 
certain  kinds  of  contractors'  equipment  which 
had  a  general  distribution  throughout  the 
country.  It  advertised  extensively.  The  im- 
pression arose  that  it  was  not  getting  all  the 
results  that  it  should.  To  discover  why  was  a 
process  that  took  months  from  the  time  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  recognized.  But  the  trouble 
was  run  down  and  the  remedy  applied. 

The  same  method  is  now  in  use  by  some 
other  concerns  and  is  advocated  generally  by 
the  advertising  staff  of  one  of  the  largest  pop- 
ular magazines.  Condensing  the  essentials  of 
the  story  into  a  brief  time  the  following  article 
tells  what  was  wrong  and  how  it  was  righted. 

THE  EDITOR. 


any  year  were  indicated  by  the  high 
points  in  the  sales  curves.  These 
direct  mail  pieces  were  in  the  same 
tone  as  the  magazine  advertisements 
and  none  of  them  left  our  competi- 
tors unscorched.  That  particularly 
aggressive  imitator  was  done  brown. 
When  we  stopped  our  advertising 
we  agreed  to  make  an  earnest  inquiry 
into  our  methods  from  all  angles,  re- 
suming only  when  we  were  satisfied, 


11(1  matter  what  changes  we  might 
make.  The  general  manager  called 
a  conference  of  all  department  heads. 
We  had  to  admit  that  our  magazine 
advertising  and  our  direct 
mail,  as  we  were  using  them, 
bore  no  relation  to  each 
other.  That  was  disconcert- 
ing. Surely  the  two  forms 
should  be  very  closely  re- 
lated. Those  two  comple- 
mentary facts  hit  us  in  such 
quick  succession  that  we 
gasped. 

Worse  than  that,  neither 
form  seemed  to  have  any 
real  objective.  Both  were 
handled  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. Neither  was  addressed 
to  prospects  or  took  any  ac- 
count of  our  agents'  exist- 
ence, much  less  of  their  con- 
nection with  us.  They,  for 
their  part,  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  having  it  done  that 
way  that  it  seemed  never  to 
occur  to  them  that  it  might 
be  done  otherwise. 

Once    Shilling,    of    Pitts- 
burgh,  reared  up  and  asked 
for     recognition,     especially 
for   permission   to   distribute 
the    folders    from   his   office. 
There  were  other  requests  of 
this    kind,    but    we    hushed 
those  agents  as  we  would  a  talkative 
child.      We   had   been    doing   it    that 
way  for  years  and  we  ought  to  know  ! 

GETTING   DOWN   TO   BUSINESS 

"Boys,"  the  G.  M.  said,  breaking 
into  a  deep  silence,  "do  you  think- 
that  advertising  rea'ly  could  sell  our 
equipment?"  Everybody  must  have 
been  thinking  that  for  we  all  started. 
It    seemed    barely    possible    that    it 
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might.     "It  might  get  us  impressiun 
and  prestige,  too,"  he  added. 

"That's  what  Matt  here,  our  insur- 
gent sales  manager,  says.  Anyway, 
I'm  getting  his  idea  that  it  ought  to 
have  a  pre-determined  objective.  It 
ought  to  start  for  somewhere.  That 
far  I'm  sold  on  his  scheme." 

Joe  Patterson,  service  department 
manager,  broke  loose  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  observations:  "Seems 
darn  simple  to  me  that  your  direct 
mail  stuff  ought  to  back  up  the  maga- 
zine pages!  And  the  magazmes 
ought  to  open  the  way  for  the  direct 
mail.    They  gotta  work  together. 

"If  the  magazines  go  along  every 
month  to  get  this  impression  you  talk 
about,  then  the  direct  mail  folders 
ought  to  arrive  just  about  the  time 
Mr.  Customer  is  taking  a  shine  to  the 
magazine  advertisement.  Like  Matt 
says,  'to  stir  the  buying  impulse. 
You  can't  do  that  with  cheap  ^stutt 
riding  on  a  one-cent  stamp.  Put  it 
across  with  a  punch— a  real,  two- 
cent-stamp  punch!" 

We  were  apt  to  smile  at  Joe's  ex- 
plosions sometimes,  but  here  he  made 
us  think.  He  wasn't  through  yet. 
"  'Nother  funny  thing  you  said,  about 
the  agents  not 'using  the  advertising. 
Why  don't  vou  make  'em  like  it! 
Tease  'em  with  it!  They  sell_  our 
stufi',  don't  they  ?  Guess  we  can't  af- 
ford to  forget  that!  I'd  scramble 
'em  up  with  the  advertising  so  they 
can't  get   separated!" 

The  magazines  seemed  to  be  the 
logical  starting  point  for  a  construc- 
tive analysis.  We  had  records  for 
ten  years  tabulating  the  returns  from 
magazine  advertising.  They  seemed 
to  be  flawless.  But  here  Matt  threw 
another  monkey  wrench. 

"Of  how  much  real  value  are  those 
records?" 

AN.\LYZ'1NG    THE    RESULTS 

We  drew  back  in  surprise. 
"They're  absolutely  correct,"  Jim 
Bennett,  our  statistician,  retorted  in- 
dignantly. 

"Grant  that,  but  the  Carpenter 
and  Builder  ranks  highest  in  your 
records  for  direct  results,  and  that's 
an  ordinary.  indifferent  paper. 
Here's    the    Technical    Record,    the 


best  trade  paper  in  the  lieUl,  with 
the  poorest  showing  tor  direct  re- 
sults. \\  hat  do  yon  make  of  that  .'■" 
"Well — do  you  mean,"  the  G.  M. 
asked,  "that  we  ought  to  cut  down 
the  Technical  Records  space.-'" 

"No!  Rather  increase  it.  Here's 
what  I'm  driving  at.  Those  records 
are  all  right,  but  they're  not  fair. 
Here's  some  sheets  I  ve  fixed  up." 

His  first  exhibit  was  a  study  of 
each  magazine.  Its  field,  circulation, 
attitude,  particular  appeal,  cost  and 
some  other  things  were  considered. 

"What  this  means,"  he  explained, 
"is  that  direct  results  are  not  enough 
to  judge  a  trade  paper  by.  It's  very 
evident  that  the  readers  of  the  Tech- 
nical Record  don't  mention  it  when 
thev  make  inquiries.  They're  big 
people;  they  read  more  than  one 
paper.  We  don't  mention  a  maga- 
zine or  commercial  directory  our- 
selves when  we  make  inquiries. 

"This  Carpenter  and  Builder  is  a 
small  paper,  reaching  small  con- 
tractors and  they're  more  likely  to 
mcntio.i  the  paper  when  they  write, 
for  they  propably  read  only  the  one 
and  make  a  lot  of  it.  Now  we 
wouldn't  stop  our  advertising  in  the 
big  paper  no  matter  what  these  rec- 
ords show!  That  proves  that  we 
don't  believe  the  records  are  fair, 
even  if  they  are  accurate.  Here's 
how  I've  compared  them." 

He  turned  over  a  sheet  that  looked 
like  i-igure  I.  His  table  included 
eighteen  trade  papers  handled  in  this 
wav.  The  100  per  cent  publicity 
value  of  each  paper  was  divided  be- 
tween general  impression  and  direct 
results,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
magazine.  The  value  of  each  maga- 
zine's field  for  our  product  was 
stated  in  percentage. 

The  nature  of  our  relations  \vith 
the  magazine  was  described.  The 
circulation  and  its  geographical  clis- 
tribntion  were  given  as  "general"  or 
concentrated  in  some  particular  sec- 
tion. The  cost  was  given  as  that  of 
a  full  page  a  month,  but  in  the  case 
of  weekly  or  fortnightly  papers  the 
cost  was 'given  as  that  of  a  full  page 
twice  a  month. 

"Looks  to  me  as  though  you've 
fcjimd  something  there,  sure  enough, 
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Mall,"  the  (i.  M.  said.  "There's  a  lot 
more  to  that  than  1  thought.  I'm 
satisfied  that  direct  returns  would  be 
mighty  expensive  if  we  took  them 
i;ke  they  are  on  our  records.  Those 
less  get-at-able  qualities  are  worth 
considering."  So  our  precious  rec- 
ords, the  last  adjunct  of  our  former 
methods,  had  a  hard   fall. 

REORG.\NIZING   THE    CAMP.MCN 

"Now,     if     you're     satisfied    that 
we've    been    on    the    wrong    track," 
Matt    followed   up,   "here's   my    idea 
of  the  right  way  to  go  about  it.     In 
the  first  place  the  magazines  should 
aim  at  the  prospect,  to  sell  him  or  at 
least  make  him  think.     Then  our  di- 
rect mail  should  follow  up  the  maga- 
zines and  support  them  with  a  direct, 
selling  appeal.     Both  should  be  sold 
to  our  agents  and  their  organizations 
so   they'll    capitalize   them   to   make 
sales.     All  three  should  go  together. 
And  they  must  be  laid  out  together!" 
That  did  not  get  by  without  severe 
criticism.     Two  or  three  conferences 
broke  up  with  no  agreement.     Then 
it  was  decided  to  lay  out  the  whole 
plan  and  pass  on  it.     That  worked. 
When  the  plan  was  explained  as  a 
\N-hole  it  was  approved.     The  details 
were  filled  in  as  we  went  along.     A 
general  review  of  what  was  done  will 
show    the   important    points    in    our 
new  method. 

An  advertising  agency  which  had 
been  handling  our  direct  mail  pieces 
was  given  the  magazine  advertising 
also.  That  was  the  hardest  thing  to 
get  approved  and  came  last,  but  it 
should  come  first  here  because  every- 
thing we  did  was  done  with  the  help 
of  this  agency.  The  man  who  had 
been  working  up  our  direct  mail 
jMLces  was  familiar  with  our  line  and 
that  helped  a  great  deal. 

FOUR    FUNI5AMENTALS 

The  sales  manager  was  expected 
to  lay  down  the  first  principles  of  the 
new  plan.     They  were: 

1 — That  we  would  abandon  all  ad- 
vertising of  the  mechanical  details  of 
our  machines,  advertising  instead 
what  the  machines  would  do. 

2^That  all  statements  would  be 
conservative. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  TRADE  PAPERS— Fig.  1 
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3 — That  we  would  give  our  com- 
petitors no  attention  in  any  advertis- 
ing. 

4 — That  our  advertising  would  be 
considered  a  part  of  our  selling  ef- 
fort, inseparable  from  our  field  or- 
ganization. 

All  the  available  data  on  magazine 
and  other  advertising  was  brought 
together  and  we  made  up  a  general 
plan  for  the  year,  with  a  detailed 
plan  for  four  months.  The  plan  for 
the  year  was  balanced  between  the 
magazines  and  direct  mail  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from  our  appro- 
priation. 

We  agreed  to  keep  the  catalog 
within  the  strict  meaning  of  a  catalog 
and  supplement  it  with  good  ''sell- 
ing" books  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed from  our  office.  The  books 
for  any  territory  would  bear  the 
name  of  our  agent  there,  thus  giving 
him  full  recognition,  and  he  would 
pay  the  postage.  We  agreed,  also, 
to  make  up  special  folders  for  en- 
closures, and  add  any  other  helps  that 
would  make  the  agents  take  an  in- 
ti^rtst  in  all  the  advertising. 

When  we  tried  to  balance  the  es- 
tin:ates  between  the  two  forms  of  ad- 
vertising we  found  that  we  must  use 
fewer  magazines  or  smaller  space,  as 
we  had  expected.  After  another 
pow-wow  the  number  of  magazines 
was  cut  in  half,  in  order  to  use  full 
pages  once  a  month  or  once  every 
two  weeks.  The  magazines  were 
then  chosen  from  the  sales  manager's 
studies. 

Two  folders  for  immediate  use 
V.  ere  gotten  on  the  press,  and  the 
dummies  for  the  first  books  were 
prepared.  The  magazine  pages  for 
four  months  were  made  up  and  sent 
oul.  The  trade  papers  were  asked  to 
run  a  supply  of  reprints  of  each  in- 
sertion in  advance  and  we  arranged 
to  give  one  himdred  copies  of  each 
rcijrint  to  each  agent.  Some  agents 
demand  .SOO  copies  now  and  get  them. 

HOOKING     UP     WITH     THE     AGENTS 

We  took  pains  to  tell  the  agents  all 
the  details  of  the  plan  and  to  give 
them  advance  information  about  every 
book  or  special  piece  of  literature. 
We  offered  to  use  any  good  photo- 
graphs they  would  furnish  with  suit- 
able descriptions  of  the  jobs  and 
give  them  full  recognition  in  the  ad- 
vertisements in  which  their  material 
was  used.  We  paid  for  any  photo- 
graphs made  especially  for  us.  In 
addition  we  offered  to  make  up  tes- 
timonial letters  in  attractive  forms  for 
inclosures.  We  have  tied  the  agents 
up  to  us  solidly  on  advertising,  at 
the  same  time  obtaining  so  many 
good  pictures  and  letters  that  our  copy 
will  be  fresh  for  months  to  come. 


We  made  sure  that  every  salesman 
in  the  agents'  organizations  was  on 
our  list  for  advance  information  and 
reviewed  some  feature  of  our  plan  in 
every  general   letter  to  them. 

They  all  wanted  the  literature  to 
cover  their  territories  thoroughly, 
and  they  did  remarkable  feats  in  col- 
lecting names  which  they  classified 
according  to  our  system.  That  solved 
one  of  our  worst  problems.  We  had 
been  spending  a  large  sum  of  money 
every  year  on  our  mailing  list,  but  we 
were  never  sure  that  it  was  good.  It 
had  not  been  classified  before,  and 
classifying  it  was  one  of  the  details 
of  the  new  plan. 

With  the  new  lists  from  our  agents 
we  checked  up  the  old  list  first — 
throwing  out  about  thirty  thousand 
names — and  then  began  to  build  it 
carefully.  It  is  ruttning  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  names  now  and  will 
go  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
when  all  the  new  lists  have  been 
checked  in. 

This  mailing  list  is  arranged  by 
territories  so  that  we  can  send  an 
agent  a  duplicate  of  any  list  used  for 
a  distribution  in  his  territory.  There 
are  always  enough  imprinted  copies 
of  each  piece  to  give  him  a  generous 
supply  for  his  office.  The  agents  pay 
the  postage  gladly.  It  is  cheap  dis- 
tribution for  them,  and  is  the  most 
eflfective  use  of   advertising   for   us. 

STRESSING   ACTION    PICTURES 

We  use  no  posed  pictures.  Our 
advertising  is  written  around  pictures 
of  our  equipment  in  action,  with  all 
the  men  working  and  with  the  wheels 
turning.  There  is  an  appeal  in  an 
action  picture  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  retouched  posed  photo- 
graph. We  allow  no  retouching  ex- 
cept to  take  out  some  particularly  un- 
desirable background.  The  prospect 
wants  to  see  the  equipment  at  work 
— with  characteristic  surroundings. 

Looking  back  upon  the  beginning 
it  seems  remarkable  that  we  made 
such  a  radical  change  in  our  meth- 
ods. The  whole  object  of  our  for- 
mer method — if  it  had  one — was  to 
convince  the  reader  that  we  were  the 
only  really  Nonesuch  A-1  Nonpareil 
concern  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
bolts  and  nuts  on  our  machines  were 
inimitable.  We  fondly  believed  that 
any  prospect  reading  one  of  our  ad- 
vertisements must  be  impelled  to  send 
us  an  order,  or  at  least  an  inquiry, 
at  once :  and  that  our  records  of  those 
inquiries  were  the  last  word  in  scien- 
tific handling  of  advertising.  Un- 
questionably all  our  competitors  were 
outlaws. 

The  new  method  is  organized  with 
all  the  factors  dovetailed  together  for 
the   express    purpose   of    selling   our 


equipment.  Our  object  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  every  piece  of  copy. 
We  are  in  business  to  make  money. 
If  we  did  business  before  from  force 
of  habit  we  want  that  forgotten. 
Our  magazine  advertising  is  for  gen- 
eral impression,  with  a  bid  for  in- 
quiries and  the  copy  and  pictures  are 
combined  to  build  confidence.  The 
direct  mail  pieces  are  unmistakably 
to  pull  orders,  though  they  may  help 
with  general  impression. 

All  statements  are  conservative, 
practical  and  checkable.  Our  compet- 
itors are  forgotten  when  copy  is  pre- 
pared. We  stake  our  chances  on  im- 
pressing the  prospect  so  favorably 
that  he  will  almost  sell  himself  be- 
fore he  hears  from  us  or  our  repre- 
sentative. And  then  we  try  to  sell 
in  such  a  high  class  way  that  he  will 
appreciate  the  job. 

Thus  a  general  selling  policy  grew 
out  of  putting  purpose  into  our  ad- 
vertising. We  insist  as  far  as  ex- 
pedient upon  knowing  what  the  pros- 
pect expects  to  do  with  our  equipment. 
If  he  is  buying  too  much,  or  an  un- 
suitable outfit,  we  try  to  discour- 
age him.  We  are  not  afraid  to  recom- 
mend some  other  type  of  equipment 
if  that  is  best  for  him.  That  policy 
is  pretty  hard  to  establish  through 
forty  free  agents  in  the  States  and 
Canada,  but  we  think  it  is  taking 
root.  We  feel  sure  it  will  carry  us 
to  success,  in  fat  years  and  lean. 


New  York  State  Publishers  Organize 

At  a  meeting  attended  by  thirty  pub- 
lishers from  all  parts  of  the  state,  outside 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  New  York 
State  Publishers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized on  Tuesday  at  Syracuse,  with 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  editor  of  The  Times- 
Union  of  Rochester,  as  president.  The 
association  is  divided  into  four  zones, 
with   headquarters   in   some  central   point. 

The  officers,  in  addition  to  President 
Gannett,  are :  First  vice-president,  E.  H. 
Butler,  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News; 
second  vice-president,  Lynn  J.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  of  The  Albany  Kniekerboeker  Press; 
treasurer,  Gardiner  Kline,  of  The  Am- 
sterdam Recorder:  secretary,  Charles  E. 
Congdon,  of  The  IVatertoivn  Daily 
Times;  executive  committee,  F.  A.  Mer- 
riam,  of  The  Mount  Vernon  Argus;  E. 
H.  O'Hare,  of  The  Syracuse  Herald; 
Prentiss  Bailey,  of  The  Utica  Observer; 
R.  E.  Bennett,  of  The  Binghamton  Press, 
and  F.  P.  Hall,  of  The  Jamestown  Jour- 
nal. 


Increase  in  Canadian  Bank  Deposits 

Savings  deposits  in  Canadian  banks 
during  August  reached  a  total  of  $1,261,- 
641,733,  an  increase  of  $8,471,290  over  the 
savings  deposits  for  July  or  nearly  $20,- 
000,000  more  than  the  deposits  in  June, 
according  to  the  Canadian  bank  statement 
for   August. 

Canadian  deposits  outside  Canada  dur- 
ing August  were  $356,570,084,  an  increase 
of  $8,561,630  compared  with  such  deposits 
for  July. 
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Making  the  Concern  an   Institution 

How  Bausch  &  Lomb  Did  It,  Steadily  Swelling  Their 
Sales  at  the  Same  Time 


THE  advertising  procession  cer- 
tainly is  in  motion  these  days. 
Not  so  inany  months  ago  institutional 
advertising  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers was  regarded  as  another  start- 
ling development  in  merchandising 
methods,  a  subject  of  no  little  specu- 
lation among  advertising  men  gener- 
ally. Today  the  term  has  become  so 
trite  that  publishers'  representatives 
not  infrequently  affect  an  apologetic 
inflection  when  resorting  to  it  in  con- 
versation. 

So  many  noteworthy  campaigns 
have  been  launched  along  these  lines 
that  the  entrance  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company  onto  the 
stage  would  hardly  seem  an  occasion 
for  turning  the  spotlight  on  them  in 
these  pages.  The  uniqueness  of 
their  business,  however,  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  spirit  of  the  copy  em- 
ployed and  the  facts  behind  the  cam- 
paign may  offer  an  idea  to  some 
reader  of  Advertising  &  Selling. 
We  must  first  establish,  as  a  back- 
ground for  our  story,  a  few  facts 
regarding  the  company's  output, 
channels  of  trade  and  position  in  their 
field.  Their  line  is  a  composite  one, 
including  ophthalmic,  or  spectacle, 
lenses  and  instruments,  microscopes, 
Balopticons  (projection  lanterns), 
photographic  and  projection  lenses, 
photomicrographic  apparatus,  binoc- 
ulars, range  finders  and  gun  sights 
for  army  and  navy,  searchlight 
mirrors,  engineering  instruments 
(suspended  since  the  war)  optical 
measuring  instruments,  magnifiers, 
reading  glasses  and  all  manner  of 
accessories  and  miscellaneous  op- 
tical supplies,  including  optical  glass, 
of  which  raw  material  they  were  the 
first  successful  producers  in  America. 

VARIED    TR.\DE    CHANNELS 

Their  trade  channels  are  corre- 
spondingly varied,  including  the  op- 
tical jobbing  trade,  the  surgical  in- 
strument, church  supply,  educational, 
photographic  and  laboratory  supply 
retail  trades,  the  motion  picture  ex- 
changes and,  in  some  cases,  religious 
and  educational  institutions,  hospi- 
tals and  even  individual  consumers 
direct,  while  their  military  instru- 
ments are  sold  on  government  con- 
tract. For  many  years  they  have 
been    consistent    advertisers    in    the 
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trade,  religious  and  professional 
press,  but  only  spasmodic  patrons  of 
the  general   magazines. 

Their  position  in  the  optical  world 
is  quite  unique.  While  they  have 
wnrthy     competition     in     individual 


PRESTIGE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  adopted  this 
medallion  as  an  identifying  ele- 
ment in  nationalizing  an  optical 
goods  concern  with  results 
that  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  those  directly  inter- 
ested. 

The  medallion  'is  dignified 
and  significant  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
advertising    accomplishment. 


lines,  there  is  no  competitor  in  all 
lines.  They  have  long  stood  alone 
in  America  in  this  respect,  and,  since 
the  wartime  upheaval  in  Germany, 
where  they  formerly  had  one  over- 
shadowing rival,  it  is  perhaps  safe 
to  assume  that  they  are  the  largest 
optical  house  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  their  business  has  thus  far 
been  known  to  a  comparatively  nar- 
row circle,  confined  principally  to  the 
professions  and  trades  they  have  di- 
rectly served.  They  have  endeavored 
to  remedy  this  condition  from  time 
to  time  by  advertising  some  one  of 
their  products  in  the  general  maga- 
zines, but  with  indifferent  success. 
The  goods  were  too  technical  or  too 
high-priced  to  interest  more  than  a 
special  class  in  each  instance,  and  the 


general    publicity    realized    was    not 
worth  the  cost. 

\\'hen,  for  an  instance,  they  adver- 
tised photographic  lenses  in  general 
media,  they  found  the  public  regard- 
ing them  as  makers  of  lenses  only. 
The  same  was  true  with  Balopticons 
and  binoculars.  Their  one  product, 
eyeglass  lenses,  with  an  appeal  wide 
enough  to  justify  general  product  ad- 
vertising, could  not  be  trade-marked 
on  the  goods  proper  and  were  not 
considered  a  feasible  advertising 
proposition. 

W.\R    SUSPENDED   GENERAL    CAMPAIGN 

No  sooner  did  the  war  gain  head- 
way in  Europe  in  1914,  than  the  allies 
began  to  turn  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company  for  the  optical  in- 
struments so  essential  to  modern  mil- 
itary practices.  All  attempts  at  gen- 
eral advertising  were  then  aban- 
doned, not  to  be  thought  of  again 
until  after  the  triumphant  pandemo- 
nium of  November  11,  1918,  and  the 
movement  for  industrial  reorganiza- 
tion which  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed it. 

During  America's  participation  in 
the  war  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  already  a  large  plant,  had 
practically  doubled  their  facilities  and 
had  been  operating  on  a  90  per  cent 
war  production  basis.  While  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  found  them  with 
a  number  of  government  contracts  to 
complete  and  a  two  years'  accuriiu- 
lation  of  back  orders  on  their  books 
from  their  regular  trade,  the  company 
began  to  realize  that  they  must  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  greater  future 
distribution,  which  would  match  their 
greatly  increased  production  possi- 
bilities. 

Then  it  was  that  they  turned  their 
attention  again  to  general  advertis- 
ing— but  not  to  the  advertising  of 
any  product  or  products,  for  that  had 
already  failed  to  accomplish  the  big- 
ger purpose  they  now  had  in  mind. 
^^'hat  they  sought  was  the  creation 
in  the  ptiblic  consciousness  of  a  really 
adequate  impression  of  the  extent  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb's  activities  and  the 
vital  relation  of  those  activities  to 
humanity's  welfare.  They  wished  to 
make  the  public  think  instinctively  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  whenever  it  thought 
of  anything  optical.     They  were  ac- 
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tuated  by  the  theory  that  ahnost  any 
young  man  or  woman  of  toda}-  ma>' 
be  the  user  of  ahnost  any  optical 
product  tomorrow,  and  they  wanted 
that  young  man  or  woman  to  be 
educated  in  advance  as  to  what  their 
establishment  could  do  for  them. 

That  meant  the  advertising  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb  as  an  institution, 
and  so  their  present  campaign  was 
planned  and  put  into  execution  in  the 
fall  of  1919. 

At  the  outset  it  was  desired  to 
formulate  a  slogan,  which,  associated 
with  every  advertising  layout,  would 
represent  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  industry.  Out  of  this  grew 
a  medallion  design,  bearing  the  clas- 
sic features  of  a  prophet  peering 
into  the  distance  or  the  future,  as  the 
concept  may  be,  while  beneath  ap- 
pears the  legend :  "To  Greater  \'i- 
sion  Through  Optical  Science — 
Bausch  &  Lomb."  This  slogan,  born 
of  several  weeks'  mental  travail,  has 
both  a  literal  and  figurative  signifi- 
cance. It  is  literally  applicable  to 
practically  every  product  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  line,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  there  is  not  a  lens  or  an  op- 
tical instrument  but  what  contributes 
to  "greater  vision"  in  one  form  or 
another. 

A  supplementary  slogan,  "Contin- 
uous Control  of  Every  Process  from 
Glass  Making  and  Scientific  Compu- 
tation to  Finished  Product,"  appears 
in  inconspicuous  lettering  about  the 
lower  half  of  the  medallion's  periph- 
ery. It  is  important  in  that  it  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  company's 
operations,  in  which  extent  they  pro- 
fess a  distinctive  claim  over  all  com- 
petition. 

This  medallion  was  not  intended  to 
serve  as  a  trade  mark  in  the  com- 
mercial sense,  although  it  has  natu- 
rally been  mistaken  for  such  in  some 
quarters.  The  company  has  long 
possessed  a  registered  trade  mark  of 
quite  a  different  character,  and  in 
designing  the  medallion  the  corporate 
name  was  purposely  omitted  to  keep 
the  commercial  aspect  in  the  back- 
ground. What  was  sought  was  an 
idealistic  emblem  which  would  sym- 
bolize the  verj'  spirit  of  the  industry 
and  its  service  to  mankind. 

Neither  cost  nor  effort  was  spared 
to  make  the  medallion  a  real  work 
of  art  in  keeping  with  its  high  pur- 
pose. It  was  first  wrought  by  a 
sculptor  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
photographs  taken  of  the  placque  he 
fashioned  for  halftone  reproduction. 
By  this  method  a  much  softer  and 
more  expressive  tone  was  obtained 
than  would  have  been  possible  from 
a  wash  drawing.  For  reproducing  in 
zinc  it  was  then  drawn  by  an  artist 
with  a  penchant   for  rendering  half- 


When  the  Halves  of  the  Conning -Tower  Meet. 
Read  the  Range  — and  FIRE! 


One  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  advertisements  centered  upon  a  particular 
optical  instrument,  the  range  finder.  It  is  typical  of  the  entire  campaign  in 
that  its  educational  features  are  well  linked  up  with  the  institutional. 


tone  effects  in  lines,  and  some  very 
effective  etchings  have  resulted. 

MED.\LLION     IS    FE.\TURED 

So  much  for  the  inedallion.  A 
fidl-page  illustration  of  it  furnished 
the  sole  copy  for  the  first  advertise- 
ment, and  it  has  been  the  keynote  of 
subsequent  advertisements.  In  all 
this  later  copy,  as  in  the  medallion 
itself,  the  commercial  appeal  has  been 
entirely  subordinated.  No  specific 
products  are  advertised  as  such. 
While  certain  advertisements  have 
been  written  around  certain  instru- 
ments, it  is  only  done  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  public  as  to  what  it 
owes  of  safety,  comfort  and  efficienc)' 
to  the  service  rendered  by  those  typi- 
cal products.  .  There  are  no  specifica- 
tions, no  prices,  not  even  any  refer- 
ence to  specific  catalogs. 


The  media  employed  were  selected 
with  several  purposes  in  mind. 
Quantity  circulation  was  obtained 
through  Collier's  Weekly,  Literary 
Digest  and  the  American  Magazine. 
The  entire  Quality  Group  were 
added  to  reach  the  class  they  repre- 
sent and  to  gain  access  to  the  many 
libraries  and  higher  institutions  sub- 
scribing to  those  periodicals.  Be- 
cause of  the  peculiarly  favorable  re- 
action they  had  always  shown  to  op- 
tical advertising,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular 
Science  Monthly  were  also  included. 
It  seems  a  well-rounded  though  not 
extravagant  list  for  the  objective  out- 
lined. The  schedule  covers  eight 
successive  months.  While  all  of  the 
periodicals  are  not  used  continuously 
during  that  period,  enough  are  used 
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each  month  to  reach  an  average 
monthly  reading  public  of  18,000,000 
people,  estimating  four  readers  for 
each  magazine. 

The  reaction  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. In  fact,  the  initial  appro- 
priation was  passed  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  removing  the  temptation 
to  condemn  the  experiment  on  the 
basis  of  a  first  year's  showing. 

Every  reasonable  effort  is  being 
made  to  permeate  the  activities  of 
the  establishment  with  the  theme  of 
the  institutional  campaign  and  the 
spirit  back  of  it.  The  medallion  is 
run  on  the  title  page  of  all  catalogs 
and  other  publications  which  will 
carry  it ;  it  is  also  incorporated  in 
trade  and  professional  paper  layouts, 
in  several  of  which  the  institutional 
advertisements  are  being  run  con- 
temporaneously with  the  general 
magazines. 

No  definite  follow-up  to  the  cam- 
paign has  been  planned  for  the  first 
year,  so  iar  as  any  intensive  link-up 
with  the  trade  is  concerned.  The 
educational  character  of  the  copy  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  replies, 
although  so  many  general  inquiries 
have  been  received  that  an  attractive, 
illustrated  booklet  was  prepared,  to 
elaborate  still  further  the  institu- 
tional idea,  containing  no  catalog 
features,  but  presenting  each  line 
historically  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  service  to  the  public. 


Tn  a  broad  way  this  copy  covers  the 
varied  applications  of  lenses  to  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  As  in  all  the  adver- 
tisements it  carries  the  B.  &  L.  medal- 
lion and  slogan.  Not  as  a  commercial 
trade-mark,  however,  but  as  the  idealis- 
tic symbol  of  optical  service. 

A  new  plant  magazine  for  the  em- 
ployes was  started  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  by  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Advertising  Department. 
The    medallion    Ts    worked    into    the 


cover  design  of  each  issue,  while  on 
the  back  covers  appears  one  of  the 
current  advertisements  each  month. 
In  this  connection  it  serves  a  double 
purpose,  for  the  magazine,  while 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  employes' 
interests,  is  also  circulated  among  the 
more  important  dealers  and  other 
patrons  of  the  coinpany.  An  article 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  explained 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  cam- 
paign and  urged  the  employes  to  fol- 
low it  closely,  emphasizing  its  impor- 
tance to  them  as  dignifying  their 
labors  in  the  public  mind. 

Right  here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  an 
important  by-product  of  institutional 
advertising — one  which  may  well 
prove  one  of  its  major  possibilities. 
The  crystallization  of  a  company's 
business  ideals  or  standards  of  serv- 
ice, and  their  unqualified  declaration 
to  the  general  public  are  bound  to 
strengthen  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
organization  to  maintain  them.  In- 
stitutional advertising  may  be  to  the 
conscientious  advertiser  what  a  plat- 
form of  principles  is  to  the  conscien- 
tious political  organization — assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
there  be  such. 

Guarding  always  against  palpable 
extravagances,  the  theme  of  any  in- 
stitutional campaign,  then,  can 
scarcely  be  aimed  too  high.  "As  a 
man  thinketh,  so  he  is" — a  hackneyed 
quotation  but,  like  most  hackneyed 
statements,  quite  generally  true. 


Edwards      &      Deutsch     Lithographing 

Company     Acquires     Milwaukee 

Lithographing  Company 

The  Edwards  &  Deutsch  Lithographing 
Company  of  Chicago  has  acciuired  the 
plant,  property,  assets  and  goodwill  of  the 
Milwaukee  Lithographing  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  for  a  cash  considera- 
tion of  $215,500.  The  plant  is  located  at 
2101-2113  Sycamore  street,  on  a  lot  350  x 
300  feet  in  the  center  of  Milwaukee's  home 
section.  Among  the  inventory  items  are 
$44,000  of  paper  actually  in  stock;  $11,500 
worth  of  ink;  $35,000  work  in  process, 
and  9,876  lithographic  stones  weighing 
more  than  half  a  million  pounds.  In  the 
machinery  inventory  are  two-color  and 
single  color  rotary,  offset  and  flat  bed 
presses.  The  Edwards  &  Deutsch  Litho- 
graphing Company  has  also  purchased  the 
offset  press  equipment  of  the  Bancroft 
Printing  Company,  which  it  will  move  to 
Milwaukee,  giving  the  concern  thirty 
presses  in  all,  of  which  eighteen  are  in 
Chicago  and  twelve  in  Milwaukee.  This 
nearly  doubles  the  capacity  of  the  Ed- 
wards &  Deutsch  plant. 

The  Milwaukee  Lithographing  Company, 
a  pioneer  in  the  industry,  having  been 
established  in  1852,  was  sold  through  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  permit  the 
satisfaction  of  an  award  to  minority  stock- 
holders of  $60,000  for  money  unlawfully 
appropriated  by,  and  $60,000  for  loss  of 
profits  through  mismanagement  of,  the  ma- 
jority    stockholder,     Alfred     von     Cotz- 


hausen.  This  ends  five  years  of  bitter 
legal  controversy. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Joseph 
Deutsch,  president  of  the  Edwards  & 
Deutsch  Lithographing  Company,  of  the 
retention,  as  manager,  of  the  services  of 
August  F.  John,  for  the  past  five  years  re- 
ceiver of  the  Milwaukee  Lithographing 
Company,  who  has  become  a  substantial 
stockholder  in  the  company  through  pur- 
chase of  stock  personally  owned  by  Mr. 
Deutsch. 

Headquarters  for  both  plants  will  be  in 


Chicago.  The  Chicago  plant  will  continue 
to  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Edwards 
&  Deutsch  Lithographing  Company,  while 
the  Milwaukee  plant  will  be  known  as  the 
Edwards  &  Deutsch  Milwaukee  Litho- 
graphing Company,  thus  combining  the 
two  and  gaining  the  prestige  of  both 
names. 

The  purchase  of  the  Milwaukee  Litho- 
graphing Company  out  of  its  surplus 
marks  the  climax  of  twenty-five  years  of 
steady  growth  by  the  Edwards  &  Deutsch 
Lithographing  Company.  From  a  small 
beginning  it  has  taken  rank  with  the  fore- 
most producers  of  better  lithography.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  Joseph  Deutsch, 
president  and  general  manager ;  Clarence 
T.  Fairbanks,  first  vice-president ;  A.  A. 
Failmetzer,  second  vice-president ;  A.  C. 
Deutsch,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
William  B.  Bell,  superintendent. 


Wilson 'Drug  Topics' Business  Manager 

George  Wilson,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  business  manager  of 
Drug  Topics.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeds  Mar- 
vin S.  Small,  now  service  manager  for 
the  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  New  York. 


The   Edwards   &   Deutsch   Co.   Plants 


Gray  With  Chambers  Agency 

Coleman  R.  Gray,  formerly  an  account 
executive  with  ?ilurray  Howe  &  Co.,  New- 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cham- 
bers Agency,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity. 
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Advertising  as  the  Classicists  Saw  It 

There  Are  Profitable  Examples  of  Selling  Science 
in  the  Works  of  Other-Day  Authors 


MOUNTED  on  his  Rozinante, 
Irvin  Cobb  prances  gaily 
thriiugh  the  pages  of  a  recent  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  tilting  cheerfully 
and  freely  at  the  masters  of  literature 
to  whom  we  ordinary  mortals  have 
paid  reverence,  lo ! — these  many 
years.  And,  like  that  earlier  Don 
Quixote,  he  makes  side  excursions, 
during  one  of  which  he  issues  a  chal- 
lenge to  that  ''Excelsior"  which  most 
ever}'  healthy-minded  American  lad 
has  shouted  at  school  exhibitions  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years. 

Naturally  Irvin  objects  to  the 
scanty  raiment  in  which  the  kind- 
hearted  Longfellow  sent  the  hero  out 
into  the  Alpine  climate.  Also  be- 
cause he — Irvin — is  a  member  of  the 
Anthony  Comstock  Society.  But  it 
is  when  Mr.  Cobb  sends  his  lance 
clear  through  the  poet's  conception  of 
advertising — its  timeliness — that  he 
rises  to  his  greatest  success. 

"In  his  nightie  the  Youth  is  going 
through  a  strange  town  late  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  winter-time,  car- 
rying a  banner  advertising  a  shredded 
wood-fiber  commodity  which  won't 
be  invented  until  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  he  is  dead ! 

"Can  you  beat  it?  You  can't  even 
tie  it!"  ' 

Premature  Publicity  !  Irvin  very 
properly  shies  at  it.  All  honor  to  him 
for  ruthlessly  swinging  the  icono- 
clast's hammer,  even  though  at  the 
saintly  Longfellow  !  We  weep  as  we 
place  the  laurel  wreath  on  Irvin's 
brow.  We  know  our  poet  was  very 
fond  of  sitting  in  his  study  and  using 
\Mio's  Who  in  scenery  and  history 
alike  rather  than  to  cross  his  own 
threshold  to  the  nearby  lying  first- 
hand sources  of  information.  Thus  it 
was  more  than  twenty  years  before 
he  saw  the  ancient  Inn  at  Sudbury 
where  he  had  placed  his  greatest 
poem — though  it  was  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  Brattle  Street  to  that  self- 
same inn.  And  the  Reef  of  Nor- 
man's Woe  he  never  did  see  though 
it  practically  lies  in  Boston  Harbor. 

All  that,  however,  we  can  forgive 
him,  but  never  that  lapse  of  boosting 
"Excelsior"  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore its  birth.    Never ! 

The  question  now  presses  home — • 
how  have  our  other  classicists  dealt 


By  DANIEL  L.  HANSON 

.\uthor  of   the  "Moses  Irons"   Stories,  Etc. 

with  advertising  and  publicity  when 
plotting  their  novels  around  that 
theme  ?  Truth  compels  us  to  answer  : 
"Most  unfortunately;  they  have  both 
failed  in  catching  either  the  spirit — 
the  psychology — or  the  technique  of 
advertising.  And  the  results  have 
beeti  most  painful  and  ludicrous  to 
their  readers." 

That  is  true  of  our  greatest  writ- 
ers ;  true  of  our  masters  of  literature 
both  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  other.  Therefore  do  we  turn 
with  the  greatest  of  enthusiasm,  and 
profit  as  well,  to  three  notable  excep- 
tions. Honore  de  Balzac,  W.  D. 
Howells  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  three  works, 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Caesar  Birot- 
teau,   Silas   Lapham  and  Tono-Bvm- 

gay. 

Balzac  gave  Caesar  Birotteau  to 
the  world  in  1834,  having  worked  on 
it  for  many  years.  The  first  part — 
that  containing  the  clearest  analysis 
of  advertising,  being  written  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1825.  Look  back  and 
see  how  much  advertising  there  was 
in  America  at  that  time !  The  more 
remarkable  then  becoines  the  Parisi- 
an's masterpiece  and  handbook — it  is 
nothing  short  of  that ! — of  Twentieth 
Century  advertising. 

Birotteau,  it  will  be  remembered, 
understood  publicity  efifort  before  he 
had  anything  to  advertise.  Actually 
he  prepared  copy  before  knowing 
just  what  commodity  he  was  going 
to  market.  One  day  he  happened  to 
find  a  book  on  cosmetics  in  a  book- 
stall .  along  the  Seine  River.  That 
was  the  precipitant  which  made  of 
Birotteau  the  greatest  dealer  of  his 
line  in  all  France. 


"Caesar  Birotteau's 

SUPERFINE  PATE  DES 

SULTANES 

and 

CARl\n  NATIVE  TOILET 

LOTION 

A  Marvelous  Discovery! 

APPROVED  BY  THE 

INSTITUTE." 


Can  vou  beat  it?    Can  you  even  tie 
it?    And  written  in  1825!' 


The  coin-  writer  of  today  can  go 
far  before  he  finds  anything  better 
suited  for  him  to  read  than  the  ad- 
vertising literature  Balzac  had  Birot- 
teau prepare.  And  he  will  wonder  if 
some  of  our  national  advertisers  of 
today  have  not  already  quafifed  the 
waters  of  this  spring  of  inspiration. 

"After  devoting  long  nights  to  the 
study  of  the  dermis  and  epidermis  of 
both  sexes  *  *  *  jyi  Birotteau  has 
invented  two  preparations  which, 
from  their  first  appearance,  have  been 
deservedly  called  'marvelous'  by  the 
people  of  the  highest  fashion  in 
Paris." 

Then  this,  which  gets  right  down 
to  brass  tacks,  for  the  get-under-the- 
skin  selling  argument : 

"The  daily  use  of  the  Carminative 
Toilet  Lotion  allays  the  sensation 
caused  by  shaving,  while  it  keeps  the 
lips  red  and  smooth  and  prevents 
chapping.  It  gradually  dissipates 
freckles  by  natural  means  and  finally 
restores  tone  to  the  complexion.*  *  * 
It  is  a  preventative  of  cutaneous  af- 
fections." 

Finally,  back  there  in  1825,  Bal- 
zac adds  the  climax  to  his  advertise- 
ment : 

"To  prevent  fraudulent  imitations, 
AI.  Birotteau  warns  the  public  that 
the  wrapper  of  every  tablet  bears  his 
signature  and  that  his  name  is 
stamped  on  every  bottle  of  the  Toilet 
Lotion." 

Shades  of  Fletcher's  Castoria  and 
Mennen's  Talcum  Powder !  This 
was  written  in  1825  ! 

But  Balzac  goes  further  than  to 
write  mere  advertising  copy,  good  as 
it  is.  Amidst  the  love  scenes  and  the 
society  intrigues  that  the  book  con- 
tains there  is  woven  what  is  possibly 
the  best  analysis  of  a  selling  cam- 
paign we  have  in  all  literature.  Bal- 
zac makes  the  results  of  the  advertis- 
ing justify  the  copy  he  had  Birotteau 
write.  Nor  does  he  strain  the  imagi- 
nation in  doing  that ;  the  reader  feels 
it  is  the  natural  result.  In  the  estab- 
lishtnent  of  Caesar  Birotteau — back 
there  in  1825,  there  was  no_  antago- 
nism between  the  advertising  and 
sales  departments,  as  so  often  occurs 
in  these  days  of  scientific  business  ef- 
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fort,  they  walked  hand  in  hand  to 
the  glory  and  profit  of  Caesar  Birot- 
teau. 

THE  INEVITABLE  COLLAPSE 

The  Fall  of  Birotteau  comes  from 
too  much  politics  and  too  much  so- 
ciety. He  neglects  his  business  that 
he  may  further  the  social  ambitions 
of  his  daughter,  and  the  downfall  of 
his  business  follows  as  naturally  as 
night  does  day.  But  the  climax  comes 
with  his  reinstateinent  through  the 
good  offices  of  his  former  clerk,  and 
close  follower,  Popinot. 

And  here  we  have  the  story  with- 
in a  story.  Popinot  also  has  copy 
ready  for  the  printer.  Finally  he  at- 
taches this  copy  to  Cephalic  Oil.  It 
might  have  applied  as  well — almost — 
to  any  other  commodity,  but  it  lifts 
Cephalic  Oil  even  higher  than  the 
preparations  Birotteau  had  featured 
a  few  years  earlier. 

But  Popinot  goes  his  master  a  step 
farther;  he  starts  in  by  exposing 
fraudulent  competitors  and  wins  the 
public's  confidence  by  that  bold 
stroke. 

"No  cosmetic  can  make  the  hair 
grow.  And  in  the  same  way  it  cannot 
be  dyed  by  chemical  preparations 
without  danger  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
telligence." 

Having  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  crooked  dealers  in  Paris,  he 
proceeds  to  still  further  win  the  pub- 
he's  confidence  by  admitting  that  he 
was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  Ce- 
phalic Oil : 

"Learned  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  nobles  of  olden 
times,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  flowing  locks,  used  no  other 
means  than  these.  Their  recipe  long 
lost  has  been  ingeniously  rediscov- 
ered by  A.  Popinot,  inventor  of  Ce- 
phalic Oil." 

Having  gone  his  master  one  better, 
he  follows  him  faithfully  in  calling 
attention  to  his  signature  on  each 
bottle  of  the  oil,  then  mentions  the 
price:  three  francs  the  bottle. 

Is  it  any  wonder  he  recoups  his 
master's  shattered  fortunes  and  mar- 
ries the  daughter,  Caesarine? 

AN    ADVERTISING    MOTIF 

In  Silas  Lapham,  Mr.  Howells 
does  not  attempt  to  give  the  actual 
copy  used  by  the  Bostonian  manufac- 
turer of  Mineral  Paint.  Neverthe- 
less, the  motif  around  which  the  best 
story  of  American  business  life  re- 
volves is  advertising.  The  humor 
comes  from  Lapham's  running  coun- 
ter with  his  publicity  work  to  the  ac- 
cepted traditions  of  the  Boston  of 
that  period— putting  its  light  under  a 
bushel. 


Mr.  Lapham,  awake  or  sleeping, 
has  one  question  in  his  brain:  "How 
can  I  best  advertise  Mineral  Paint — 
and  where?" 

At  no  time  did  he  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  :  "How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost?"  for  he  was  too  experienced 
an  advertiser  not  to  know  that  the 
cost  was  always  returned  to  him — 
and  several  fold. 

Silas  Lapham's  strategic  blunder 
of  trying  to  worm  his  way  into  Bos- 
ton society  by  moving  from  Rutland 
Square  in  the  South  End  to  the  wa- 
terside of  Beacon  street,  is  invariably 
analyzed  as  a  move  in  behalf  of  his 
two  daughters.  Fond  father  as  was 
Mr.  Lapham — he  wasn't  a  foolish 
one.  The  social  success  of  the  girls 
was  bound  to  come  when  he  had  piled 
up  enough  millions.  But  he  still  had 
to  make  most  of  that  wealth — and 
that  was  contingent  on  getting  into 
the  Boston  market,  hitherto  denied 
him.  He  blundered,  however  — 
strangers  frequently  commit  that 
error  even  in  these  later  enlightened 
days,  by  not  having  his  family  tree  in 
full  foliage  before  he  laid  the  sill  of 
that  new  house. 

The  story,  though  ending  with 
Lapham  down  and  out.  does  not 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  reader's 
mouth.  One  knows  intuitively — even 
though  not  an  advertising  expert — 
that  Lapham  came  back,  goes  to  high- 
er heights  even,  by  means  of  the  same 
medium  which  had  boosted  him  in 
the  first  place.  The  book  has  many 
lessons  for  the  advertising  student  of 
today — for  the  expert  in  that  line. 

H.  G.  Wells  is  not  a  photographer; 
rather  is  he  a  painter  in  words  as  was 
Whistler  in  water  colors.  The  on- 
looker gets  the  impression  of  the 
thing  on  the  page — he  does  not  see  its 
lines  and  form.  The  greater  the  art 
the  greater  the  effect.  And  Tono- 
Bungay  is  an  impressionistic  novel, 
one  of  the  strongest  novels  in  our 
English  language. 

The  Wimblehurst  chemist,  Ponde- 
revo,  has  discovered  two  things. 
Power  and  a  Word.  The  Power  was 
advertising,  the  Word  was  Tono- 
Bvmgay.  He  knew  the  effect  of  ad- 
vertising, had  seen  it  tried  and  tested 
out  in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances 
— for  the  story  is  laid  in  our  day. 
But  he  didn't  know  to  what  he  should 
attach  that  word  Tono-Bungay,  to 
what  commodity  it  should  give  itself. 
All  he  knew  was  that  the  Power  was 
going  to  ]5ut  the  Word  in  the  highest 
place  on  the  trade  map  of  the  world. 

Being  a  chemist  his  mind  naturally 
turned  to  his  own  shelves.  Ipecac, 
quinine,  cascara,  menthol — hundreds 
of  items,  all  qualified  of  being 
worked  on  bv  this  Power,  advertis- 


ing, with  the  result — as  foreordained 
as  the  rise  of  tomorrow's  sun — fabu- 
lous wealth  to  Ponderevo.  Thus  the 
years  passed  to  the  chemist  of  Wim- 
blehurst, as  the  years  must  have 
passed  for  every  great  soul  harnessed 
to  earth,  while  with  its  eagle  eye  it 
swept  the  illimitable  sky. 

Then  suddenly — to  earth  worms  of 
men  the  movements  of  genius  are  al- 
ways swift — the  hoardings  of  Great 
Britain  are  covered  with: 


THE  SECRET  OF  VIGOUR  I 
TONO-BUNGAY."  | 

■i- + 

We  are  not  allowed  to  know  the 
ingredients  of  Tono-Bungay  —  an 
author  owes  something  to  Ponde- 
revo : 

"You  see,"  said  Ponderevo,  "it's 
nice  because  of  the  (here  he  men- 
tioned a  flavoring  inatter  and  an  aro- 
matic spirit)  ;  it's  stimulating  because 
of  (here  he  mentioned  two  very  vivid 
tonics,  one  with  marked  action  on  the 
kidneys).  And  the  (here  he  men- 
tioned two  other  ingredients)  makes 
it  pretty  intoxicating." 

And  Ponderevo  had  started  with 
only  five  hundred  pence  in  the  way 
of  cash  capital.  Tliat  plus  his  faith 
in  advertising.  But  after  that  first 
confession  to  his  nephew  of  the  in- 
gredients in  Tono-13ungay,  Ponde- 
revo absolutely  believed  in  it !  His 
(nvn  advertising — prepared  by  him- 
self— built  up  in  him  a  faith  in  a 
decoction  he  had  known  in  the  begin- 
ning was  a  fake.  Isn't  that  the  su- 
preme test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  copy? 

"I  saw  a  man  come  charging  out 
of  Palace  Yard,  while  Tono-Bungay 
shouted  at  me  from  a  hoarding  near 
Adelphi  Terrace;  I  saw  it  afar  off 
on  Carfax  street ;  it  cried  to  me  again 
in  Kensington  High  street,  and  burst 
into  perfect  clamour.  I  saw  it  six  or 
seven  times  as  I  drew  near  my  dig- 
gings. It  certainly  had  the  air  of  be- 
ing something  more  than  a  dream !" 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  Ponderevo 
succumbed  to  the  force  of  his  own 
advertisements ! 


"HILARITY  —  TONO-BUN- 
GAY.   Like  Mountain  Air  in  the 
Veins.       HEALTH,    BEAUTY 
AND  STRENGTH  one." 
+ •I' 


Tono-Bvingay  was  at  first  a  tonic 
for  the  inner  man — the  physical  part 
of  him.  But  quickly  did  it  go  be- 
yond those  narrow  limits ;  the  well 
needed  it ;  the  strong  needed  it ;  the 
poor  needed  it  as  of  course  the  rich 
had    from    the    very    first.       Seeing 
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The  Print  Paper 
Situation 


At  the  present  moment  newspapers  are  making" 
contracts  for  1921  at  "jYi  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Prospect  of  a  7-  or  8-cent  price  is  compelling 
some  of  our  great  wasters  of  print  paper  to  plan 
to  curtail  use. 

There  has  been  a  decided  break  in  spot  tonnage 
— domestic  supply  being  offered  as  low  as  9jy^  cents 
mill,  and  foreign  down  to  jYz  cents  c.  i.  f.  New 
York. 

Jobbers  with  heavy  tonnage  bought  at  high 
prices  for  a  rise  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  their 
stocks  at  lower  prices  than  they  paid  for  it. 

Continued  conservation  of  use  and  refusal  to 
buy  at  fancy  prices  are  now  more  important  than 
ever. 

Newspapers  dealing  with  marginal  mills  will  do 
well  to  continue  to  keep  them  turning  out  newsprint. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  expect  to  be  able  to  show  them  a 
way  to  freedom  from  the  grasp  of  those  charging 
unreasonable  prices  for  ground  wood. 

JASON  ROGERS, 

Ptiblisher,  New  York  Globe. 

New  York,  Oct.  14,  1920. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Tono-Bungay  flashed  across  the  mid- 
night sky,  seeing  it  flaunting  itself 
under  the  noonday  sun — seeing  it  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  caused  ad- 
ditional uses  for  it  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  public.  Letters  of  in- 
quiry were  received,  a  few  at  first, 
thousands  later.  Would  Tono-Bun- 
gay do  this,  would  it  do  that  ? 

Out  of  that  advertised-suggested 
inquiry  grew  Tono-Bungay  Thistle 
Brand  to  remove  London  fog  from 
the  throat.  The  special  brand  for 
Scotland  was  more  than  eleven  per 
cent.  Quickly  followed  Tono-Bun- 
gay Hair  Restorer,  Concentrated 
Tono-Bungay  for  general  purposes — 
the  buyer  supplying  the  water  for 
dilution.  Then  Tono-Bungay  Loz- 
enges, Tono-Bungay  Chocolates. 
These  last  were  strongly  advertised 
"You  can  go  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  Tono-Bungay  Chocolates."  "One 
parliamentarian  spoke  for  four  hours 
sustained  on  Tono-Bungay  Choco- 
lates and  finished  as  fresh  as  when 
he  began." 

Regiments  of  school  teachers,  bar- 
risters, politicians  and  revivalists  fell 
for  this  last  appeal.  One  of  the  last 
ventures  was  Tono-Bungay  for  sea 
sickness,  with  an  abortive  attempt  to 
interest  the  Cook  Tourist  Agency  in 
that  special  brand. 

CREATED  NEW   USES 

The  point  is  that  advertising  Tono- 
Bungay  diversified  its  uses — the  pub- 
lic nobly  and  eagerly  doing  its  share. 
And  Mr.  Wells  shows  more  astute- 
ness in  this  understanding  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  than  do  some  of 
us  who  are  devoting  our  lives  to  that 
service. 

Ponderevo,  like  Silas  Lapham,  un- 
derstood the  value  of  interesting  the 
public  in  his  own  personality.  House 
after  house  was  acquired  by  him,  fi- 
nally he  built  two  in  rapid  succession 
— the  public  being  kept  fully  apprised 
by  the  Press  of  each  detail,  and  all 
went  to  boost  the  popularity  of  Tono- 
Bungay. 

The  bubble  lasted  many  years,  so 
long  as  Ponderevo  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  managing  his  own  busi- 
ness to  remain  under  the  influence  of 
his  own  advertising.  The  very  mo- 
ment he  ceased  to  be  that  the  fortunes 
of  Tono-Bungay  started  from  the  top 
of  the  toboggan. 

When  the  advertising  of  the  Tono- 
Bungay  preparations  failed  to  get 
under  the  skin  of  Ponderevo  it  failed 
to  get  under  the  skin  of  the  public. 
Isn't  that  the  true  acid  test  of  all 
advertising  campaigns?  Isn't  there 
too  much  of  impatience  shown  pro- 
prietors by  advertising  men  because 
the   client    does    not   "quite   like   the 


copy"?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
best  judge — at  least  a  good  judge — 
of  advertising  copy  is  the  man  who 
manufactures  the  goods  to  be  adver- 
tised? 

Mr.  Wells  closes  his  story  of  Pon- 
derevo on  Mordet  Island,  where  the 
bankrupt  has  been  taken  in  an  airship 
by  his  chronicler  and  nephew.  And 
there    the    two — the    dying    and    the 

youth analyzed  the  rise  and   fall 

of  Tono-Bungay,  to  them  something 
more  than  a  quack  decoction,  an  ac- 
tual personality  built  up  by  their  own 
advertisement. 

"Death  ends  all,  George?"  asks  the 
old  man.  He  hoped  for  "aspirations." 

As  the  sands  had  almost  run,  a 
little  later :  "It  seems  to  me,  George, 
always  there  must  be  something  in 
me — that  won't  die." 

The  nephew  who  had  other  inter- 
ests to  hold  him — love  and  music, 
could  not  answer  this  question  of  the 
man  with  the  single  aim. 

But  Ponderevo,  the  dying,  came 
back  to  this  one  question  again  and 
again — ever    with    lessening    strength 


Will   Sell   Shoes   Direct 

The  success  which  the  marketing  by 
manufacturers  of  shoes  direct  to  the  pub- 
lic met  with  during  the  recent  sales  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  has  led 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  D.  C.  Disbrow 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  an  organization 
sponsored  at  a  meeting  of  twenty-eight 
shoe  manufacturers,  whose  object  is  to 
distribute  their  merchandise  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Disbrow  Co.,  it  is  said,  will  open 
retail  stores  all  over  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose.  Dempster  Disbrow, 
president,   announced : 

"We  are  merely  setting  the  ball  rolling. 
We  already  have  inducing  offers  from 
women's  underwear  manufacturers  and 
from  handkerchief  makers  to  handle 
their  product  directly  as  we  propose  to  do 
with  shoes,  and  no  one  can  tell  where  the 
business  will  stop  enlarging  and  extend- 
ing. 

Twelve  stores  are  already  in  operation 
and  another  has  been  secured  in  Utica. 
Other  places  include  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Syracuse,  Ogdensburg,  Watertown,  Ma- 
lone  and  Saranac,  N.  Y. 

Founder  of  Paris  Garters  Dies 

.\lbert  Stein,  founder  of  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Toronto,  died  Monday  in  French  Lick, 
Ind.  He  was  born  in  Germany  fifty-four 
years  ago  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1884.     He  lived  in  Chicago. 


National  Chain   Stores  Association 

About  twenty  chain  stores  of  the  East 
have  organized  the  National  Chain  Stores 
Association  with  .Alfred  H.  Beckman,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  as  secretary-treas- 
urer and  general  manager. 

Agricultural     Engineering     Editor     for 
"Successful   Farming" 

Professor  E.  W.  Lehmann,  formerly  of 
the  .Agricultural  Engineering  Department, 


and     speech :       "George,     perhaps^' 

"Aren't  you  sure?" 

Quoting  now  the  nephew :  "There 
I  sat,  holding  his  hand  tight,  and  try- 
ing to  think  what  seeds  of  immortal- 
ity could  be  found  in  all  his  being, 
what  sort  of  a  ghost  there  was  in  him 
to  wander  out  into  the  bleak  im- 
mensities." 

But  the  reader  who  has  followed 
closely  the  illuminating  book  knows 
what  George,  the  nephew,  did  not 
know.  Knows  what  the  ghost  was 
that  found  its  way  through  the  bleak 
immensities.  It  was  the  soul  of  the 
born  advertiser. 

The  same  soul  appears  in  Caesar 
Birotteau,  in  Popinot,  in  Silas  Lap- 
ham  that  winged  its  way  that  night 
from  the  clay  of  Ponderevo.  Such  a 
soul  has  charted  the  entire  universe, 
it  carries  the  key  which  unlocks  all 
doors — even  that  last  of  them  all. 

These  three  books  deserve  more 
than  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
business  man's  library — their  psy- 
chology should  be  his  to  draw  from 
freelv. 


Missouri  College  of  .\griculture,  is  now 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Successful  Farm- 
ing as  Agricultural  Engineering  Editor. 


Urges  Gross  Sales  Tax 

The  gross  sales  tax,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  high  surtaxes 
on  incomes  under  the  Federal  Revenue 
.\ct,  commanded  the  consideration  of  a 
large  gathering  of  business  men  at  the 
Broadway  Association  meeting  Thursday 
at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

-Authorities  on  the  subject  spoke  and 
answered  questions  relative  to  these  taxes, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  the  merits 
of  the  gross  sales  tax :  also  pointing  out 
the  great  advantage  which  will  result  in 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  when 
such  a  tax  is  put  upon  the  statute  books. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Combines  Boot  and  Shoe 
and  Mechanical  Divisions 
The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which 
heretofore  has  operated  its  business  in 
three  separate  divisions — the  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  the  boot  and  shoe,  and  the  me- 
chanical goods  divisions,  has  consolidated 
the  two  latter  under  the  management  of 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  a  vice-president  of  the 
company,  and  long  head  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  division.  George  H.  Mayo  has  been 
made  general  sales  manager  of  the  con- 
solidated divisions.  C.  C.  Case  remains 
in  charge  of  sales  for  the  mechanical 
goods  branch  of  the  new  division's  busi- 
ness. Elisha  S.  Williams,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  mechanical  goods  division,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  has  been  granted 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence. 


W.      C. 


Freeman      Associated      With 
Howard    Co. 

William  C.  Freeman,  popular  New 
York  advertising  man,  is  now  engaged  in 
free  lance  advertising  work  at  117  West 
46th  street.  New  York.  He  is  associated 
with  the  E.  T.  Howard  Co.  at  the  same 
address,  through  which  agency  Mr.  Free- 
man is  placing  his  accounts. 
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The  Foundation  of  Industry 


Laclede -Christy 
and  Collier's 

Laclede-Christy  is 
using  Collier's  as  the 
backbone  of  its  adver- 
tising  campaign,  in 
general  publications, 
for  fire  clay  refracto- 
ries. 


Read  Collier's 


Advertising  &  Selling 


Agencies  to  Use  Standard  Order  Blank 


A  standard  order  blank,  eight  inches  by 
ten,  carrying  on  the  back  twenty-five 
standard  conditions  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
Periodical  Publishers'  Association,  and 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  about  to  be 
issued  for  universal  adoption  by  advertis- 
ing agencies. 

This  noteworthy  advance  in  the  me- 
chanics of  advertising  is  the  result  of  the 
movement  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of 
1918  when  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  .'\dvertising  Agencies  took 
up  the  problem.  Contract  blanks,  order 
forms  and  various  data  from  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  obtained.  The 
blanks  were  examined  and  their  char- 
acteristics tabulated.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  get  one  form  that  would  be  rea- 
sonably practicable  for  all  those  different 
agencies,  and  that  at  the  same  time  would 
meet  the  recjuirements  of  publishers.  So 
far  as  the  face  of  the  blank  was  con- 
cerned, the  work  was  done  and  the  form 
was  ready  to  be  issued  in  October,  1919. 
However,  this  did  not  include  revision 
of  the  "conditions"  on  the  back. 

At  the  suggestion  of  publishers  the  ad- 
ditional work  was  undertaken  of  a  formu- 
lation of  "standard  conditions"  that 
should  govern  all  advertising  contracts 
and  orders.  This  meant  the  writing  of  a 
code  of  practice.  It  required  serious  at- 
tention and  a  large  amount  of  time. 

The  committee  of  the  .-Vmerican  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  included 
Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  chairman :  Charles 
A.  Taylor,  Jr..  Thomas  R.  Williams  and 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer. 

The  committee  of  the  Agencies'  Asso- 
ciation, which  conferred  with  this  com- 
mittee in  New  York,  consisted  of  New- 
comb  Cleveland,  chairman;  Collin  .Arm- 
strong, John  P.  Hallman.  H.  A.  Lebair 
and  James  O'Shaughnessy. 

There  were  conferences  and  correspond- 
ence also  with  committees  and  officers  of 
the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association, 
John  Adams  Thayer,  executive  secretary; 
the  .Agricultural  Publishers'  .Association, 
Frank  B.  White,  managing  director,  and 
the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
Jesse  H.  Neal,  executive  secretary. 

In  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  by  the 
exercise  of  patience,  a  result  was  finally 
reached  and  a  set  of  twenty-five  "stand- 
ard conditions"  was  mutually  agreed 
upon.  These  conditions  are  believed  to  be 
equitable  to  all  parties  concerned,  pub- 
lishers, advertisers  and  agencies.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  claimed  to  be  perfect 
and  they  are  not  final.  They  constitute  a 
starting  point.  The  idea  is  to  have  them 
in  use  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  time, 
or  whenever  it  seems  desirable,  further 
joint  conferences  can  be  held  with  a  view 
to  revision  of  the  wording,  and  adjust- 
ment of  any  matters  that  may  seem  to 
require    attention. 

The  blanks  used  by  members  of  the 
American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  will  have  a  distinctive  appear- 
ance, including  horizontal  rules  across  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  the  wording  of  the 
conditions  on  the  back  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  agencies  not 
members  of  that  association.  Identifica- 
tion of  the  blank  itself  will  be  by  the 
phrase,  "Form  'A'  "  and  the  year,  "1920", 
which  will  appear  prominently  in  upper 
left  corner  of  face  and  back. 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  in 
order  to  make  this  standardization  move- 


ment a  success  all  publishers  will  require 
all  their  orders  to  be  given  on  these 
blanks,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  aiid  to 
avoid  discrimination,  and  more  especially 
for  the  labor-saving  result  in  their  own 
offices.  It  is  obvious  that  if  orders  come 
on  uniform  blanks  they  can  be  e.xamined 
more  quickly  and  will  pass  through  the 
office  more  smoothly  and  with  less  lia- 
bility to  error  than  if  accepted  on  blanks 
of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  styles  of  arrange- 
ment. 


Merchant  Tailors   Organize — To 
Raise  $500,000  for  Advertising 

Sponsored  by  a  group  of  business  men 
prominently  identified  with  the  wholesale 
woolen  and  trimming  industry  and  lead- 
ing retail  dealers,  there  has  been  or- 
ganized the  Merchant  Tailors'  National 
Service   Bureau. 

in  a  statement  issued  by  E.  A.  Binoeder, 
managing  director  of  the  bureau,  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  this 
unique  organization  is  made  as  follows: 

"Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this 
bureau,  investigations  which  I  conducted 
throughout  the  country,  developed  the 
fact  that  the  merchant  tailors  were  de- 
plorably unorganized  in  comparison  with 
other  industries.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  centralized,  unified  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  various  interests  involved  to  do 
the  things  essential  to  place  their  business 
upon  a  stable  basis. 

"The  Merchant  Tailors'  National  Serv- 
ice Bureau  plans  to  conduct  a  country- 
wide advertising  campaign  with  the  ob- 
ject in  mind  of  presenting  to  the  general 
public  the  true  facts  regarding  the  mer- 
chant tailoring  industry.  The  bureau  will 
also  endeavor  to  improve  labor  conditions 
in  the  industry  by  means  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  among  its  members  and 
their  employes  aimed  to  eradicate  the 
evils  incident  to  under-protection  which 
has  handicapped  our  particular  trade  just 
as  it  has  other  enterprises. 

The  national  advertising  campaign  will 
be  financed  by  a  contribution  from  every 
jobber  and  dealer  member  in  the  indus- 
try, based  on  the  amount  of  annual  sales. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  $500,000 
will  be  raised  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  according  to  evidences  of  support 
which  the  bureau  has  already  secured. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  used 
principally,  and  these  paid  advertisements 
shall  set  forth  facts  and  figures  which 
the  representatives  of  the  merchant  tailor- 
ing industry  have  long  felt  the  public 
should   be   thoroughly    familiar   with. 

Members  of  the  following  organizations 
have  thus  far  joined  forces  with  the 
bureau;  National  Woolen  and  Trimming 
.Association,  National  Association  of  Mer- 
chant Tailors  of  America,  Pacific  Coast 
Merchant  Tailors'  Association;  Merchant 
Tailors-Designers'  AsiOciation,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  units.  Temporary  headquar- 
ters of  the  bureau  are  in  the  Ward  Build- 
ing.  Newark,   N.   J. 


association,  telling  of  several  innovations 
to  be  started  this  term  and  urging  the 
co-operation  of  every  advertising  man. 

-After  explaining  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  various  committees,  Mr. 
Stewart  told  of  the  inauguration  of  dis- 
trict conferences  such  as  the  recent  lowa- 
Nebraska--Kan.sas  convention  at  Des 
Moines.  Under  the  direction  of  vice- 
presidents  one  is  to  take  place  in  Atlanta 
and  another  in  Baltimore.  On  October 
21  and  22  a  conference  of  the  advertising 
clubs  of  New  England  will  be  held  at 
Boston.  Mr.  Stewart  mentioned  the  ac- 
tivities of  Vice-President  Frank  A.  Black, 
who  is  directing  the  education  committee, 
and  of  the  committee  on  finance,  which 
is  composed  of  John  Ring,  Jr.,  St.  Louis;' 
Reuben  Donnelley,  Chicago,  and  Charles 
A.  Otis,  of  Cleveland.  He  also  told  of 
the  new  book,  "Economics  of  Advertis- 
ing," being  prepared  by  Paul  Terry  Cher- 
ington  for  the  book  publication  commit- 
tee. This  committee,  which  is  headed  by 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  made  a  profit  of 
$3,000  last  year.  Associated  Advertising, 
Mr.  Stewart  said,  showed  a  surplus  of 
$10,000. 


Rowe  Stewart  Outlines  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.  Work 

-At  a  reception  and  luncheon  in  his 
honor  at  the  New  York  .Advertising  Club 
on  October  7,  Rowe  Stewart,  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  an  impressive,  concise  address, 
outlined   the   comprehensive   work   of   the 


Speakers  at  Business  Paper 
Convention 

.A  feature  of  the  convention  of  the 
.Associated  Business  Papers  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  .Astor,  New  York,  Oct.  20-22. 
will  be  four  addresses  on  the  principal 
departments  of  publishing.  They  will  take 
place  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, the  morning  session  being  devoted 
to  an  address  of  welcome  by  President 
Samuel  O.  Dunn  and  to  the  report  of 
Executive   Secretary  Jesse  H.   Neal. 

E.  T.  Howson,  editor  of  Railway  Main- 
ti'Hance  Engineer,  Chicago,  will  talk  from 
the  editorial  standpoint;  H.  .A.  Lewis, 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  New  York,  the 
advertising ;  M.  B.  Lum,  .A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Chicago,  the  subscription  de- 
partment ;  and  Harry  E.  Taylor,  advertis- 
ing manager  Dry  Goods  Economist,  on 
service. 

On  Thursday  morning  sessions  for  the 
advertising,  circulation  and  editorial  men 
will  be  opened.  Roger  W.  Allen,  Allen, 
Nugent  Company,  New  York,  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  advertising  session,  and 
George  Griffiths,  manager  of  Hardzvare 
Age.  New  A'ork.  will  be  leader  in  the 
discussion  of  "The  Development  of  New 
Business."  M.  B.  Lum,  ,A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Chicago,  is  scheduled  as  chair- 
man of  the  circulation  meeting.  The  edi- 
torial session  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors. 

In  the  afternoon  W.  R.  Bassett,  Miller 
Franklin,  Basset  Company,  New  York, 
will  speak  on  "The  Advantages  of  a  Real 
Cost  System,"  and  will  be  followed,  after 
a  discussion  of  many  topics,  by  Robert 
Tinsman,  Federal  .Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  on  "Advantages  of  Standard- 
ization in  Page  Sizes,  Rate  Cards  and  in 
Payment  and  Discount  Dates."  There 
will  be  two  sessions,  one  for  editors  and 
one  for  publishers. 

The  annual  banquet  and  reception,  to 
which  invitations  will  be  extended  to  ad- 
vertising and  publishing  interests  gener- 
ally, will  take  place  at  the  hotel  Thursday 
night.  Sessions  for  publishers  and  edi- 
tors conclude  on  Friday  morning  with 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 
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To  All  Lovers  of  Good  Lithography 


■"PO  augment  the  production  of  that  Hthography  of 
character  upon  which  our  reputation  rests  and  to  main- 
tain that  service  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  we  announce 
the  acquisition  of  the  Milwaukee  Lithographing  Company, 
2101-21  13  Sycamore  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which 
now  becomes  the  Edwards  &  Deutsch  Milwaukee  Litho- 
graphing Company.  The  name  of  the  parent  company 
remains  unchanged.  The  general  offices  of  both  compa- 
nies will  be  in  Chicago.  Mr.  August  F.  John  continues 
in  charge  at  Milw^aukee. 

With  the  added  facilities  and  advantages,  by  which  our 
capacity  is  nearly  doubled,  we  ask  the  opportunity  to  let 
our  work  tell  its  own  story  to  these  lovers  of  good  lithog- 
raphy whom  we  have  not  served.  To  our  patrons 
whose  encouragement  and  inspiration  have  made  our 
progress  possible  we  express  our  deep  appreciation.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  shall  keep  the  faith  as  we  have 
always  kept  it. 

Edwards  &  Deutsch  Lithographing  Co. 

JOSEPH  DEUTSCH,  President 


Chicago,  October  8th,  1920 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Art  and  Utility  in  Advertising 

Beauty,  Especially  If  Feminine,  Has  Its  Part  to  Play  in  Selling 


EVERYONE  knows  about  the 
thing  of  beauty  being  a  joy  for- 
ever. _  But  the  further  added  simple 
declarative  of  the  poet,  that  "Its  use- 
fulness can  never  fade  into  nothing- 
ness," seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  all  save  the  advertising  man.  He 
has  learned  the  practical  utility  of 
beauty  and  in  his  field  disseminates 
its  charm  with  unfailing  activity. 

The  scientist  tells  us  that  nothing 
is  ever  lost ;  that  things  that  are  worn 
out  in  one  shape  assume  another. 
The  advertising  man  takes  a  leaf  out 
of  his  book  and  applies  its  wisdom 
to  his  own  activities.  He  tinds  a 
beautiful  picture,  for  instance,  the 
range  of  whose  usefulness,  except  as 
a  piece  of  property,  is  limited  to  the 
comparative  few  who  see  it  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  or  public  gallery. 

He  transfers  its  field  from  private 
to  public  uses  purely  as  a  utility 
factor  in  advertising  merchandise 
and  by  so  doing  disseminates  its 
power  or  charm,  or  whatever  other 
characteristic  gave  it  potency  in 
beauty,  through  that  floating  multi- 
tude we  call  the  public. 

It  may  not  be  true  that  great  artists 
are  employed  directly  in  advertising, 
but  their  work,  after  having  fulfilled 
the  purely  egoistic  function  of  the 
art  patron  and  flattered  the  instinct 
for  conspicuous  consumption,  finds 
its  way  into  the  view  of  millions  of 
widely  scattered  business  men  and 
plain  folk  through  the  medium  of  ad- 
vertising. 

The  progress  of  contemporary  art 
to  the  "plain  people,"  scattered  afar 
in  factory,  farm  and  town,  is  simple 
and  direct.  It  is  harnessed  to  the 
car  of  utility  and  the  harness  is  ad- 
vertising, 

ARTISTS   WHO   CONTRIBUTE 

Lest  this  general  contention  should 
breed  the  spirit  of  denial  it  would  be 
well  to  produce  some  evidence.  Let 
us  take  a  list  of  well-known  artists, 
those  whose  names  are  known  in  the 
art  gallery,  the  exhibition  hall  and 
in  magazines  and  periodicals  who 
•keep  up  a  fine  standard  in  illustra- 
tion and  cover  work. 

Names  that  come  readily  to  mind 
in  the  latter  group  are  those  of 
Penhryn  Stanlaws,  Ralph  Arm- 
strong, Earl  Christy,  Gene  Pressler, 
Charles  Williams  and  Haskell   Cof- 


By  E.  McKENNA 

tin.  Now  the  work  of  each  of  these 
men  is  as  familiar  to  the  advertiser 
and  to  the  receiver  of  advertising 
literature  as  it  is  to  the  reader  of 
the  highest  priced  magazine  of  litera- 
ture and  art. 

Then  there  is  another  group  of 
artists  who  have  ascended  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  National  Academy  mem- 
bership. We  will  find  that  lending 
the  letters  N.A.  to  their  names  has 
not  made  them  disdain  the  utilita- 
rian field  of  advertising.  Reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  by  Thomas  Moran, 
Russell  Greene,  Carl  Blenner,  Thom- 
as Blinks  and  other  academicians 
like  the  late  distinguished  Henry 
Mosler,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  winner  of 
the  first  medal  ever  bestowed  on  an 
American  by  that  body,  are  used  to 
add  the  appeal  of  beauty  to  all  sorts 
of  merchandise. 

Although  the  use  of  beauty  in  ad- 
vertising covers  the  whole  range  of 
art  subjects,  the  family  scene,  the 
pastoral  scene,  land  and  seascape, 
and  the  havoc  and  carnage  of  war 
and  representations  of  them  are 
used  as  back  covers,  calendars  and 
display  cards,  the  appeal  of  beauty 
is  intensified  for  the  generality  of 
the  advertising  man's  purposes  by 
narrowing  it  down  to  the  point  at 
which  it  is  most  inciting  to  the  mind 
and  emotions. 

Need  it  be  said  that  that  point  is 
reached  in  pictures  of  youthful 
femininity,  or  to  use  the  casual  but 
effective  language  of  the  times — the 
pretty  girl? 

TOUCHING    A    VITAL    SPOT 

It  would  appear' that  the  love  of 
beauty  is  inherent  iri  the  soul  of  man, 
and  if  the  appeal  to  this  love  is  strong 
enough  he  will  not  only  buy  the 
goods  suggested,  but  they  will  be  as- 
sociated with  it  in  his  subconscious 
mind  long  afterwards.  That,  after 
all,  is  only  psychic  normalcy,  as 
Senator  Harding  would  say.  If  the 
appeal  to  man's  love  of  feminine 
beauty  by  some  connivance  of  nature 
and  art  is  of  extraordinary  intensity, 
he  stands  now  as  in  the  distant  past 
to  see  "the  topless  towers  of  Ilium 
robed  in  fire." 

All  this  being  germane  to  our 
natural  manner  of  feeling,  it  is 
neither  accidental  nor  irrelevant  that 


the  pretty  girl  has  won  her  way 
easily  into  the  best  practises  of  ad- 
vertising. So  we  find  her  "selling" 
everything  through  the  mail  and  in 
counter  displays,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  advertiser  can  have  ex- 
clusive rights  to  her  in  his  territory. 

nUT  ON  THE  SELLING  LINE 

As  an  example  of  her  use,  the 
picture  of  a  certain  young  lady  in 
evening  gown,  by  Haskell  Coffin,  is 
used  exclusively  in  all  the  Wool- 
worth  stores  for  display  in  adver- 
tising Lorraine  Hair  Nets. 

Brown's  Business  College,  in 
Brooklyn,  uses  the  cheerful  yomig 
Miss  with  the  Lantern,  by  Gene 
Pressler,  to  give  the  tone  of  the 
school  to  prospective  pupils.  Avid- 
ity, poise,  chicness  and  charm  are 
qualities  we  associate  with  the  illus- 
tration and  we  feel  if  we  were  a 
young  girl  that  we  would  like  to 
study  at  a  school  whose  pupils  sug- 
gest those  qualities  instead  of  tired- 
ness and  irritability  and  eye  strain 
that  some  people  associate  with 
studying  school  tasks. 

A  Washington,  D.  C,  department 
store  uses  an  outdoor  girl  with  a  dog, 
by  Earl  Christy,  to  tell  of  an  anni- 
versary sale  of  Autumn  clothing. 

"Over  the  Tea  Cups,"  a  picture 
of  two  girls  drinking  tea  in  a  cosy 
and  delightful  environment,  done  by 
Christy,  is  used  by  the  Bailey-Far- 
rell  hot  water  supply  system,  tied 
up  to  copy  that  tells  us  that  a  Bailey- 
Farrell  system  installed  in  the  home 
gives  the  hostess  time  to  entertain 
friends. 

By  the  use  of  these  and  other 
similar  subjects,  the  mailing  en- 
velopes of  up-to-date  business  houses 
are  stuffed  with  beauty — beauty  that 
makes  a  first  pleasurable  impression 
and  copy  that  associates  that  impres- 
sion almost  against  the  will,  cer- 
tainly despite  the  indifference,  with 
the  quality  and  desirability  of  the 
merchandise  advertised. 

Beauty  of  a  more  diffuse  kind,  the 
home  and  pastoral  scene  painted  by 
artists  of  national  reputation,  stuffs 
the  envelope  that  Senator  Capper 
sends  to  the  subscribers  of  his  farm 
papers  through  the  Middle  West. 
Senator  Capper  offers  enlargwnents 
of  the  small  reproductions  as 
premiums  to  subscribers. 
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The  subjects  are  chosen  to  appeal 
to  farmers  and  their  wives  and  de- 
pict such  scenes  as  "The  Road  to 
the  Village"  and  "The  House  Where 
I  Was  Born"  and  "Bringing  Home 
the  Hay,"  all  reflecting  the  environ- 
ment and  even  the  details  of  life 
on  the  great  productive  farming 
country  through  which  his  publica- 
tions circulate. 

All  these  pictures  have  been  used 
as  covers  or  as  illustrations  in  cur- 
rent magazines  or  the  art  albums  of 
a  past  day,  where  presumably  they 
would  have  remained  were  it  not 
for  the  advertising  theory  that  a 
tiling  that  is  beautiful  should  con- 
tinue to  be  useful. 


W.    J.     Mattiraore,     Maxwell-Chalmers 
Advertising    Manager 

Arthur  I-'..  Barker,  general  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  Maxwell  and  Chalmers  Motor 
Car  Company,  Detroit,  i.as  announced  the 
appointment  of  W.  J.  Mattimore  as  ad- 
vertising manager.  Mr.  Mattimore  was 
for  eleven  years  wiith  Theodore  Mac- 
^lanus,  Inc.,  of  Detroit. 


Fisher  Joins  St.  Louis  "Globe- 
Democrat" 

H.  Clyde  Fisher,  at  one  time  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Devoe  & 
Reynolds  Company,  and  more  recently 
connected  with  the  Nast  publications,  has 
connected  himself  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  as 
an  assistant  to  F.  St.  J.  Richards.  Mr. 
Richards  in  future  will  have  two  assist- 
ants, Arthur  Cornell  having  served  in  that 
capacity  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Fisher  will  for  the  time  being  de- 
vote his  interests  chiefly  to  the  Glohe- 
Dcmocrat  artgravure  section. 


Boston      "Evening      Transcript"      Five 
Cents   Saturdays 

Beginning  C)ctober  16.  the  price  of  the 
Saturday  issue  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  will  be  five  cents  per  copy. 
Other  issues  of  the  week  will  continue  at 
three  cents  per  copy.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  change  in  the  price  of  the  paper 
since  1883. 


Export   Manufacturers   Convene 

The  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
.Association,  convened  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel,  New  York,  Thursday,  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  afternoon  by  W.  L.  Saun- 
ders, its  president;  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwie, 
director  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Cotnmerce ;  James  S.  Alexander, 
president  of  National  Bank  of  Commerce; 
\V.  A.  Harriman,  Otto  Kahn,  B.  C. 
Forbes,  of  Forbes  Magazine;  Julius  H. 
Barnes  and  John  H.  Fahey. 

At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  the  speak- 
ers were :  Dr.  L.  L.  Rowe,  director  gen- 
eral Pan-American  LInion ;  Dr.  Alfred 
Reeves,  maiiager.  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Alva  B.  Johnson, 
president.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton, 
of    Leslie's    Weekly. 


Red  Cross  Campaign  With  Richards 

The  Fourth  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  adver- 
tising campaign  is  being  prepared  and 
placed  by  the  Joseph  Richards  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  campaign  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  magazine  and  under- 
written newspaper  advertisements  that 
will  appear  immediately  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  period — No- 
vember 11-25,  1920. 

For  the  underwritten  newspaper  space 
a  portfolio  of  twenty-five  advertisements 
has  been  prepared  for  use  of  the  chapter 
publicity  committees  in  obtaining  under- 
written local  newspaper  space  throughout 
the  country. 

The  American  Red  Cross  "Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World"  poster,  made 
familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country  dur- 
ing the  war  and  borrowed  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  in  their  money-raising  cam- 
paigns during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  has 
been  revised  for  use  in  the  coming  Fourth 
Roll  Call  Campaign  under  the  title,  "Still 
the  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World." 
Where  the  war-time  poster  showed  a 
wounded  soldier  on  a  stretcher,  the  peace- 
time poster  shows  a  little  cripple  boy  in 
the  arms  of  the  "Greatest  Mother"  and 
typifies  the  peace-time  service  of  mercy 
rendered  by  the  Red  Cross. 


A.    &    S.    Important   to    Lehigh    Cement 
Company 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1920. 
Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling  : 

Interesting  reading  matter  and  its  value 
to  us  as  advertisers  has  made  your  publica- 
tion an  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  this 
department. — Lehigh  Poriland  Cement 
Co.,  Howard  Rhode,  Advertising  Man- 
ager. 


Quantity  or  Quality 
Circulation? 


The  greater  number  of  newspapers  in  the  advertising  of  their  own  pro- 
duct — newspaper  space — seem  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  quantity 
of  their  circulation.  A  very  good  argument ,  if  a  newspaper's  circula- 
tion has  other  things  to  represent  it  besides  a  quantity. 

In  most  instances,  however,  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  quality  or 
buying  ability  of  their  circulation;  quantity  circulation,  that  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end — the  entirety  of  their  argument. 

To  our  mind,  mere  bulk  of  circulation  is  not  a  good  selling  argument; 
quantity  in  itself  means  nothing;  it  is  what  it  represents   that  counts. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  make  two  statements:  First,  The  Chicago 
Evening  Post  claims  no  largest  circulation;  second.  The  Chicago 
Evening  Post  does  claim  a  class  circulation. 

By  class  we  do  not  mean  either  the  ultra  rich  or  the  essentially  high- 
brow. By  class  we  do  mean  people  who  have  the  quality  habit,  whether 
they  are  purchasing  gladsome  raiment  or  shoestrings  or  newspapers, 
and  who  are  financially  able  to  satisfy  that  habit. 

They  are  sensible,  comfortably  situated  people  who  appreciate  the 
better  things  cf  life;  with  them  quality  comes  first,  and  while  no  one 
is  averse  to  saving,  the  price  with  them  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

These  are  the  type  of  customers  the  high-grade  merchant  likes  to  see 
in  his  store,  their  patronage  is  always  welcome. 

They  are  financially  able  to  purchase  goods  of  the  better  class,  and 
that  is  the  only  kind  they  do  purchase. 

In  figuring  the  ratio  of  readers  to  a  newspaper  we  are  extremely 
modest  in  our  claim  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  daily  readers  of 
this  class. 

The  class  of  advertisers  one  sees  in  the  columns  of  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  tells  the  story  of  our  type  of  readers  better  than  any  language 
of  ours. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  reach  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
people  daily  with  the  story  of  your  sales  offerings.  You  can  do  so 
only  in  their  favorite  paper  — 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

One  of  the  Shaffer  Group  of  Newspapers 

Eastern  Representative: 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,    MBrbridge   Building,   New  York 

Western  Representative: 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Getting  Results  By  Intensive  Cultivation 

Consistent  Use  of  Dealer-Consumer  Mediums  Pays  the 
Mutual  Truck  Co. 


By  R.  R.  SHUMAN 

President,    Shuman    Advertising   Co  ,    Chicago 


E\'ER  since  the  nwUir  truck  be- 
came a  commercial  product, 
publishers  of  trade,  technical  and 
class  papers  have  insisted,  with  all 
earnestness,  that  the  Business  Press 
offered  the  ideal — because  the  waste- 
less— market  place,  to  reach  both 
dealer  and  consumer. 

The  dealer  publications  won  their 
case  and  are  extensively  used  by  the 
truck  manufacturers.  The  distinc- 
tively motor  vehicle  publications,  ap- 
pealing both  to  dealers  and  fleet  own- 
ers, have  been  granted  a  large  meas- 
ure of  patronage  by  the  truck  makers. 
However,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  there  is  only  one  truck  manu- 
facturer who  has  had  the  courage  to 
limit  his  advertising  to  the  Business 
Press;  supplemented,  of  course,  by 
the  liberal  use  of  local  daily  papers 
for  his  dealers.  For  this  reason  the 
campaign  of  the  Mutual  Truck  Com- 
pany of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  has  been 
watched  with  keen  interest,  not  only 
by  truck-builders,  but  by  the  whole 
advertising  fraternity. 

The  initial  campaign  included  an 
appropriation  of  $65,000  for  the  first 
year  in  about  sixty-five  trade  and 
technical  publications,  the  cream  of 
the  heavy-tonnage  mediums. 

Double  spreads  and  full  pages  were 
used  in  all  of  these  publications  ex- 
cept the  dailies.  The  copy  consisted 
largely  of  an  analysis  of  the  "super- 
specifications"  of  the  Mutual  Truck, 
to  prove  the  right  of  its  builders  to 
their  use  of  the  slogan  ".Kmerica's 
Greatest  Truck." 

COMPANY  SOON  OVERSOLD 

The  result  of  this  campaign  was  a 
larger  inquiry  from  responsible  busi- 
ness executives  than  the  company 
was  able  to  supply  for  some  months, 
resulting  in  overselling  the  factory  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
campaign. 

Inquiries  were  turned  over  to  the 
dealers  in  whose  territory  they  are; 
making  it  easy  for  the  dealer  to  get 
a  start  with  leading  local  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  merchants,  thus 
paving  the  way  to  sales  to  other  pros- 
pects. 

This  was  exactly  the  object  aimed 
at;  because  the  Mutual  is  a  high- 
priced,   heavy-haulage  truck;   and   it 


was  felt  that  the  best  way  of  over- 
coming  the  sales  resistance  of  a  new 
truck  at  a  price  higher  than  all  but 
three  of  the  most  famous  trucks  in 
the  country,  was  to  create  active  in- 
terest and  inquiry  among  the  coun- 
try's Captains  of  Industry  and  Trade. 
For  it  was  believed  that  these  were 
men  who  were  less  swayed  by  popu- 
lar clamor  and  less  influenced  by  first 
cost  than  the  general  truck-buying 
public. 

.\n  analysis  of  the  inquiries  re- 
ceived shows  that  the  great  majority 
of  letters  were  signed  by  presidents, 
general  managers  or  other  executives 
ot\  well-rated  concerns. 

It  was  apparent,  too.  that  the  oft- 
repeated  headline  "Buy  One  Mutual 
and  put  it  into  your  hardest  service" 
struck  a  responsive  chord  ;  for  a  large 
number  of  inquirers  expressed  their 
willingness  to  make  this  test  and 
seemed  eager  to  know  how  soon  they 
could  get  this  machine,  and  where 
it  was  for  sale  in  their  locality. 

It  was  believed  that  advertising  in 
the  business  papers,  which  executives 
read  as  a  business  duty,  would  enable 
Mutual  dealers  to  sell  their  entire 
quota  without  making  a  single  price 
concession  other  than  the  quantity 
discount.  The  exj^erience  of  the  Mu- 
tual Truck  Company  confirmed  this 
hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  reach  conclusions  from  an  output 
limited  by  difficulty  in  securing  ma- 
terials and  parts. 

Dealers,  and  especially  those  in 
large  cities,  were  the  only  "sinners" 
in  the  matter  of  trying  to  hold  out 
for  unreasonable  concessions  and  dis- 
counts. 

FARM    JOURNAL  CAMPAIGN 

Investigations  were  set  in  motion, 
after  the  first  successes,  to  determine 
whether  a  large  enough  percentage  of 
country  platform  scales  would  accom- 
modate a  heavy  truck  with  a  150-inch 
wheelbase,  to  warrant  a  farm  journal 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Mutual 
truck. 

Testimony  was  somewhat  conflict- 
ing, with  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence pointing  to  a  worth-while  de- 
mand for  2j/2  ton  pneumatic  tire 
trucks  from  large  farmers,  gardeners 
and  dairymen  and  from  smaller  oper- 


ators who  combine  a  trucking  busi- 
ness  with  their    farming   operations. 

This  conclusion  will  probably  be 
crystallized  into  a  farm,  stock-raising, 
dairy  and  produce  journal  campaign, 
starting  with  the  "zone"  jiapers  in 
territories  in  which  dealers  or  branch 
houses  have  been  established.  This 
advertising  will  be  done  over  the 
names  of  the  general  and  local  dis- 
tributors in  the  zones  covered  by  the 
publications. 

Similarly,  local  newspapers  are  to 
be  used  during  the  coming  campaign, 
the  advertising  to  be  run  for  the 
dealers  on  a  predetermined  allow- 
ance of  a  certain  advertising  fund  per 
truck  bought  or  contracted  for. 

Thus,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
entire  Mutual  campaign  is  that  of 
ii'.tensive  cultivation  of  s])ecific  fields, 
industrial,  vocational  and  geographi- 
cal, each  piece  of  copy  talking  to  a 
specific  audience  in  the  language  of 
its  own  problems. 


L.  V.  Rodda  With  "American  Farming" 

Louis  V.  Rodda.  for  the  past  five  years 
circulation  manager  of  Farm  &  Fireside, 
is  now  in  charge  of  circulation  of  Ameri- 
can Fanning,  Chicago. 


T.  M.  Cleland  Plant  Sold 

The  printing  business  of  T.  M.  Cleland, 
New  York,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Redheld-Kendrick-Odell  Company.  It  is 
Mr.  Cleland's  intention  to  engage  exclu- 
sively in  decorative  work  and  designing. 


Piggly-Wiggly  Sales 
Gross  sales  reported  by  Piggly-Wiggly 
Stores,  Inc.,  for  the  month  of  September 
were  $3,203,958  on  an  average  operation 
of  305  stores.  Sales  for  the  three  months 
ended  September  30  amounted  to  $9,301,- 
935,  an  increase  of  $2,290,163  over  the 
June  quarter. 


Tokio   Publisher  Dies 

Shuroku  Kuro'ivva.  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  daily  newspaper,  ]'orod:u 
Choho,  of  Tokio,  died  there  last  week. 
He  was  58  years  old. 


Clock  With  Stanley  E.  Gunnison 

Herbert  \V.  Clock,  formerly  with  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc. 


Walter  B.   Snow  and  Staff  Move 

The  Walter  B.  Snow  and  staff  agency 
has  moved  to  60  High  street,  Boston, 
where  it  is  now  occupying  the  entire  top 
floor  of  the  Revere  Building. 
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Chicago—The  Central  Printing  (Market 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  completely 

equipped  printing  plants  in  the 

United  States 


Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  Publication 
Printers 

cArtiSls         •        Engravers        -        Sledrotypers 

Specialists  in  the  art  of  Catalog 

and  Publication  Printing  for 

more  than  thirty  years! 


A  Printer  Is  as  Good  as  His 
Equipment  Plus  His  Organization 


Our  Equipment  includes  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  time-saving 
machinery — Linotypes,  Mono- 
types, Color  and  Rotary  Presses, 
Type-casting  Machines,  and  com- 
plete facilities  for  Binding  and 
Mailing. 

Our  Organization  is  composed 

of  men  and  women  who  are  ex- 
perts in  their  work,  and  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that 
your  interests  are  as  important  as 
their  pocketbooks.  That  guaran- 
tees Quality! 


Our  Plant  is  in  operation  day 
and  night  12  months  a  year — 
constantly  turning  out  work  for 
firms  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  guarantees  Delivery ! 

Our  up-tO'date  labor-saving  fa- 
cilities and  the  efficiency  of  our 
management  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  turn  of 
the  market  and  figure  closely  on 
materials.  That  guarantees  a  Fair 
Price! 

Thus,  we  are  right  on  QuaUty, 
Delivery  and  Price ! 


In  addition,  we  ofFer  you  every  possible  help  in  obtaining  catalog  compilers, 
advertising  assistance,  editors,  copy  writers  and  everything  else  necessary  to 
the    promotion,    preparation,    printing    and    mailing    of    your    publication. 

Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  Publication 
Printers 

Polk  and  La  Salle  Streets,  Chicago 

Telephone  Wabash  3381 
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Signs  That  Point  to  Good  Times 

You  Can  Always  Tell  When  Prosperity  Abounds 
by  the  Nature  and  Volume  of  Advertising 


BILL"  WRIGLEY'S  arrows  have 
pointed  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ing  business  hosts,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  signboards  do  not  pre- 
vent people  from  getting  lost.  Some 
don't  believe  their  eyes.  Others  be- 
lieve they  can  find  a  better  way.  Still 
others  forget  to  take  notice  of  the 
instructions  posted. 

There  may  be  nothing  attractive 
about  the  arrow  that  has  done  so 
much  to  efface  from  the  public  mind 
a  face  which  used  to  be  forced  upon 
it  with  frequency.  There  may  be  no 
virtue  in  a  mere  directional  symbol, 
as  against  a  trademark,  or  the  idiotic 
grin  of  a  little  green  wight  in  a 
pointed  cap,  as  against  a  stalwart 
countenance  smiling  through  a  beard. 
There  may  be  weakness,  rather  than 
strength,  in  claiming  nothing  more 
than  that  "the  flavor  lasts";  whereas 
there  is  undoubted  power  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  exercise,  supposedly 
contributing  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
exercise  for  the  facial  features,  also 
imparts  a  measure  of  tone  to  the 
system,  infuses  what  is  now  called 
"pep,"  and  helps  offset  the  disturbing 
effects  of  bad  food,  partaken  of  in 
haste.  Nevertheless  even  those  who 
do  not  acknowledge  a  predilection 
for  chewing  gum — and  few  today 
will  admit  a  weakness  for  a  more 
comforting  chew — know  of  "Bill" 
Wrigley  and  his  gum. 

INFLUENCING  THE  PUBLIC 

The  universal  arrow  and  the  per- 
sistent antics  of  the  green  imps  did 
it.  The  arrows  were  everywhere. 
Then  the  little  green  packages  bear- 
ing the  arrows  and  containing  the 
product  to  which  the  arrow  pointed 
came  into  universal  view.  Patronage 
followed  as  a  result  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  brand. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Wrigley  to  say  that  enough  advertis- 
ing, of  the  right  kind,  will  sell  almost 
anything.  Certainly  if,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  the  measure  of  advertising 
effort  is  the  measure  of  determina- 
tion to  move  the  goods,  Wrigley  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  compulsion 
that  a  single  will  can  exert  upon  the 
multitude. 

Wrigley  does  not  stand  alone. 
There  have  been  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  men  and  women  who 
haTC    advertised    their    merry    way 


across  the  stage,  simply  by  persistent 
presentation — advertised  their  wares 
into  people's  stomachs,  onto  their 
backs,  into  their  homes,  their  offices, 
their  stores;  cradled  them  in  youth, 
guided  their  steps  through  life,  en- 
tombed their  crumbling  bones ;  ad- 
vertised    their     goods     around    the 


v.'orld  and  advertised  the  people's 
pennies,  dimes  and  dollars  back  into 
their  own  pockets.  Personalities, 
products  personified,  faces  familiar 
at  every  fireside,  what  a  lot  of  them 
there  are  :  Dear  Aunt  Lydia  Pinkham, 
beloved  of  her  sex ;  the  Smith  Broth- 
ers, of   Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y. ;   Lord 


Ask 

Eastman  Kodak 
They  [Know 


13he 


All  Fiction  Field 


Adventure 
Ainslee's 
Argosy-All   Story 


COMPRISING 

Detective  Story 
People's 
Short  Stories 


Smith's 
The  Popular 
Top-Notch 
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Leverhulni,  of  Port  Sunshine ;  Sir 
Thomas,  who  recently  visited  these 
shores ;  our  own  Henry — but  why 
continue  ? 

Is  it  not  well  among  the  hardy  race 
of  world  beaters  that  advertising  is  a 
game  never  called  because  of  rain? 
Why,  then,  the  curious  reflex  that 
seems  to  regard  advertising  as  a  kind 
of  spindrift  on  the  turbulent  sea  of 
success  ? 

SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES 

You  can  always  tell  when  times 
are  good  by  the  excessive  amount  of 
advertising  that  is  being  done.  But 
the    man    familiar    with    advertising 


technique,  and  with  its  force  and  ef- 
fects, often  wonders  why  so  few  ad- 
vertisers see  that  to  advertise  exten- 
sively at  such  times  is  to  race  with 
the  swiftest.  If  advertising  must  be 
sporadic  and  fitful,  why  select  for 
periodic  outburst  those  spells  of 
tropic  warmth  when  every  other  ad- 
vertiser is  doing  likewise?  Are  not 
the  strongest  trumps  those  played 
after  all  others  are  exhausted? 

Wrigley,  and  his  kind,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  not  waiting 
for  good  advertising  weather.  They 
embark  upon  their  own  designs  at 
such  times  and  seasons  as  suit  their 
tastes,    and    bv    discounting    storms. 


Worth-while  people 
buy  cameras.  Worth-while 
people  read  the  all  fiction 
magazines.  That's  why  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
tells  its  story  to  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men  and 
women  who  read  the  mag- 
azines comprising  the  All 
Fiction  Field. 


^he 


Field  ^fGreatest  Yield 
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tide  and  adverse  winds,  somehow 
manage  to  weather  most  anything 
that  comes  along. 

Because  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  Coca-Cola  may  have  less  power 
over  the  addict  than  it  once  had.  One 
lacking  experience  cannot  tell,  the 
]jrobabilities  being,  however,  that  it 
never  cast  the  dreadful  spell  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  the  envious.  And  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  business 
itself,  formerly  a  cherished  oasis  in 
the  backward  barrenness  sometimes 
coldly  ascribed  to  the  South,  is  now 
beloved  of  Wall  street  and  rated 
publicly  in  millions.  "Father  John," 
possibly  a  benign  cleric  and  possibly 
a  figment  created  by  advertising,  did 
not  despair  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but 
paces  onward  his  soft-footed  way, 
suavely  assuring  the  feverish  and 
trembling  votary  that  his  medicine 
contains  no  poison. 

There  is  something  amazingly  re- 
freshing about  the  fertility  of  these 
old-timers.  They  are  the  Lillians 
whose  perpetual  youth  entrances  suc- 
ceeding generations.  But  their  un- 
tiring persistence,  their  energy,  the 
mdomitable  will  that  keeps  them 
everlastingly  at  it,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  good  times  and  bad,  war  or  no 
war,  League  or  no  Peace,  is  the  mar- 
vel that  few  sufficiently  evaluate. 

KEEP    ON    SHOVELING 

"Bill"  Wrigley,  whose  forceful 
personality  has  been  embalmed  by 
an  interviewer,  was  asked  the  secret 
of  successful  advertising.  Wrigley 
admitted  he  has  made  mistakes.  One 
of  them  was  when  he  first  went  to 
London.  "My  posters  were  too  big," 
he  said.  "My  big  advertisements 
seemed  to  shock  people,  and  the 
traders  wouldn't  believe  that  I  would 
send  them  a  box  of  chewing  gum 
free.  I  had  to  tone  down  my  adver- 
tising and  make  an  ofifer  that  a  trader 
would  get  a  box  free  on  condition 
that  he  bought  a  box.  That  oflfer 
succeeded  at  once." 

But  upon  the  main  point — his  "se- 
cret"— he  said : 

"Tell  'em  quick  and  tell  'em  often. 
Advertising  is  like  running  a  furnace 
— you've  got  to  keep  on  shoveling 
coal.  Once  you  stop  stoking  the  fire 
goes  out." — Publisher's  Observa- 
tions, in  Automobile  Topics. 


Miller     Rubber     Account     With     Van 
Patten 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  has  secured  the  ac- 
count of  the  Miller  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  and  will  handle  it  through  the 
Chicago  office. 

Mohawk    Firms    Consolidate 
The    Mohawk   Glove   Corporation,   Ful- 
ton,  N     Y..   was   merged   this   week   with 
the  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Company. 
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Some  Advertisers  "Say  It  With  Stickers" 

Examples  of  How  Pasters  Can  Be  Used  to  Merchandise  . 
Your  National  Campaigns 


"S 


AY  IT  with  'stickers.'  " 
There's  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  merchandising  the  pub- 
lications advertising  that  has  been 
too  little  considered  by  the  adver- 
tising fraternity. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  invested  in  black  and 
white  and  color  pages  in  the  general 
magazines  and  the  trade  journaJs 
give  the  heavy  returns  that  such  in- 
vestments should  only  when  they  are 
thoroughly  merchandised  out  through 
the  trade.  The  modern  advertising 
manager,  or  account  director  is  quite 
aware  that  his  task  is  not  finished 
when  he  has  laid  out  effective  pages 
of  beautiful  illustration  and  strong 
copy,  placed  them  with  the  publica- 
tions on  his  schedule  and  seen  them 
into  print,  out  on  the  news  stands  and 
in  the  consumers'  hands.  There  is 
still  the  dealer  to  be  considered,  to 
be  served  with  a  news  service  of 
broadsides  and  reproductions  calling 
attention  to  the  advertiser's  eft'orts  in 
the  publications,  to  be  encouraged  to 
tie  up  with  these  efforts  for  the 
greater  glory — and  sale — of  the 
product  in  question. 

TO   SELLING   THE   WORKERS 

Also,  there  is  the  advertiser's  sales- 
man and,  in  fact,  everybody  in  the 
advertiser's  employ  to  be  stimulated, 
encouraged  and  taught  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  advertising  and  the 


By  E.  'WALTER  OSBORNE 

sa'.es  work  it  is  doing.  Sell  the 
worker  on  your  advertising !  Teach 
the  salesman  to  realize  on  its  help ! 
Those  are  the  slogans  of  the  new 
wielder  of  the  advertising  force. 

How  ? 

There  are  many  approved  methods 
that  have  been  discussed  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  before  this,  and 
that  will  be  discussed  in  advertising 
journals  as  long  as  advertising  is. 
Among  these,  the  least  remarked,  the 
least  written  about,  the  least  ex- 
pensive, the  least  used,  but  not,  by 
far,  the  least  effective  is  the  method 
of  the  "sticker." 

A  "sticker"  is  a  poster  stamp.  It 
may  be  of  any  size  to  2j4  xlyi 
inches  or  thereabouts.  It  may  be  of 
any  degree  of  elaborateness  from  a 
simple  scheme  of  white  background 
with  a  few  lines  of  black  type  carry- 
ing the  message  to  a  work  of  art 
reproducing  in  miniature  the  color 
page  it  refers  to.  The  only  essentials 
are  that  it  have  "stickum"  on  the 
back  and  enough  type  on  the  front 
to  put  across  its  story — and  that  it 
will  fit  the  white  space  under  the 
signature  of  a  letter  written  on  an 
ordinary  letterhead. 

MAKE  them  read 

Its  function  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  fact  that  the  user 
is    advertising    in    such-and-such    a 


pub.ication  and  to  induce  him  to  read 
that  advertisement.  Used  by  the 
efficient  advertiser,  the  "sticker''  goes 
on  every  letter  sent  out  of  his  office 
— to  be  seen  by  the  stenographer  who 
sticks  it  on,  by  the  executive  who 
signs  the  letter,  by  the  mailing  clerk 
who  seals  it  up,  by  the  adressee  who 
opens  it  and  by  everyone  else  through 
whose  hands  it  goes.  The  important 
requirement  is  that  it  go  to  everyone 
to  whom  the  advertiser  writes  a  let- 
ter, to  his  salesmanager,  salesmen, 
dealer  customers,  consumer  cus- 
tomers, and  to  all  his  trade  associates. 

The  Wyoming  Shovel  Works, 
which  recently  started  a  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  to  sell  shovels 
about  which  everyone  is  talking,  uses 
these  "stickers''  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. Their  "sticker"  is  simply  a 
little  white  rectangular  stamp  with  a 
red  edge,  bearing  a  legend  in  black 
type,  with  a  red  initial  and  a  red  date 
line,  and  a  tiny  trademark  in  black 
and  red.  The  legend  merchandising 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  page  for 
September  25,  for  example,  said : 

"Learn  the  only  way  to  tell  a  good 
shovel — in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
September  2Sth." 

It  was  sent  out,  according  to 
schedule,  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  August  page.  It 
went  to  everybody  to  whom  the  firm 
had  occasion  to  address  a  letter.  It 
was  seen  by  everyone  in  the  works 
who  wrote  or  handled  Wyoming  let- 
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ters.  It  got  all  of  these  persons 
talking  Wyoming  advertising,  im- 
pressed all  with  the  prestige  and  the 
sales  effort  of  the  firm,  and  insured 
that  most  of  them  would  read  the 
September  advertisement.  Its  in- 
fluence on  Wyoming's  employes — 
and  especially  on  Wyoming  salesmen, 
on  Wyoming  dealers,  on  everybody 
with  whom  the  Wyoming  Works  had 
business  relations  was  of  incalculable 
value. 

OTHER   USES  FOR  "STICKERS" 

The  agency  handling  the  Wyoming 
account — Barrows  &  Richardson  of 
New  York — has  used  these  "stick- 
ers" on  many  other  of  its  accounts. 
The  more  elaborate  "stickers"  mer- 
chandising Scranton  Lace  and  Wolf- 
head  color  pages  are  shown  among 
the  reproductions  accompanying  this 
article.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
are  using  "stickers"  very  effectively 


in  merchandising  the  advertising  of 
their  big  national  publications  and 
newspaper  campaign  for  McElwain 
shoes. 

"Stickers"  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  merchandising  adver- 
tising. The  writer  has  before  him  a 
color  "sticker"  received  on  corre- 
spondence from  the  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents  anouncing 
that  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents  has  adopted  the  Na- 
tional Standard  Catalogue  Size  in 
certain  dimensions.  It  makes  an  at- 
tention-compelling postscript  that 
would  have  been  ridiculously  irrele- 
vant had  it  been  written  in  as  an 
actual  typed  postscript.  Advertising 
lor  Cinco  cigars  has  been  reinforced 
by  correspondence  "stickers"  that  cir- 
culate throughout  the  trade  pithy 
jokes  that  were  tied  up  with  Cinco. 
.\    manufacturer    who    recentlv    had 


his  shipping  department  disorganized 
and  deliveries  held  up  because  he 
was  moving  into  a  new  plant  used  a 
"sticker"  to  show  disgruntled  cus- 
tomers a  picture  of  the  new  plant, 
thereby  implying,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  pleading  his 
case  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had 
some  excuse  for  poor  service  and 
holding  forth  an  attractively  put 
promise  of  better  service  than  ever 
when  the  moving  was  completed. 

Good  "stickers"  can  be  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  for  fifty  dollars. 
Used  to  merchandise  advertising  they 
drive  that  advertising  home  into  the 
consciousness  of  all  those  who  should 
be  interested  in  the  advertising. 
There  is  no  national  campaign  that 
cannot  gain  in  effectiveness  through 
their  use.  If  you  want  people  to 
read  your  advertisement  and  want  to 
tell  them  to  do  so  in  the  best  way 
— sav  it  with  "stickers." 


Winning  Business  and  Friends  Through  Tact 

Proper  Handling  of  Sales  Correspondence  Will  Win  Over 
Some  Very  Difficult  Customers 


By  SAUNDERS  NORVELL 


IT  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
letter-writing  is  an  art.  Where 
there  is  some  talent  in  this  line  it  can 
be  highly  developed  by  practice.  A 
lot  of  fun  can  be  gotten  out 
of  correspondence  in  busi- 
ness. In  these  days,  in  a 
large  business  you  will  prob- 
ably not  meet  personally  one 
customer  in  a  thousand,  but 
you  will  correspond  more  or 
less  with  all  of  them.  Harry 
Lauder  is  credited  with  the 
statement  that  the  reason  for 
unrest  today  is  because 
people  are  trying  to  get  their 
happiness  outside  their  zvork. 
When  I  look  back  at  all  the 
fun  I  have  had  corresponding 
with  people  I  realize  that  if 
correspondence  is  work  I 
have  certainly  gotten  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  my  work. 

Recently  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  our  salesmen  here  in 
the  drug  business  about  "sell- 
ing" letters.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  very  skeptical  expression. 
He  evidently  did  not  believe  that  a 
man  could  be  "sold"  by  correspond- 
ence, so  I  said  to  him:  "Give  me  the 
name  of  the  hardest  customer  to 
sell  in  your  territory  and  I  zvill  bet 


you  a  hat  I  can  bring  him  to  this 
office  by  correspondence  and  sell  him 
goods." 

"I'm  on,"  he  said,  and  he  gave  me 


there  was  nothing 
of  an  order. 


doing  in  the  way 


ENJOYMENT 


WINNING  orders  from  your  hardest 
prospect  and  his  good  will  at  the  same 
time,  by  well  written  letters,  after  personal 
salesmanship  has  failed  to  move  him  to  action, 
is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

That  it  can  be  done  and  is  being  done,  is 
shown  in  this  article  by  Saunders  Norvell, 
acknowledged    niaster-=alesman. 

Mr.  Norvell  gets  great  enjoyment  out  of 
all  he  does — even  to  the  writing  of  this  highly 
enjoyable  and  helpful  piece  of  sales  "litera- 
ture." The  "fun"  he  derives  from  winning 
hard  cases  is  one  of  the  big  incentives  stirring 
him    to   attain    leadership    in   his    busy    life. 

There  is  something  for  all  in  this  fine  ar- 
ticle. 

THE  EDITOR. 


the  name  of  a  druggist  in  Perth  Am- 
boy.  Then  he  told  me  that  this  drug- 
gist had  a  grudge  against  our  house 
— that  he  had  sworn  he  would  never 
buy  from  us  again — that  whenever  he 
called    he    was    treated    politely    but 


TRYING   THE    FIRST   CASE 

I  took  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  this  druggist  and 
wrote  him  a  letter  stating  that 
in  looking  over  our  books  I 
had  found  that  in  former 
years  he  bought  from  us 
very  largely,  but  I  noticed 
that  he  had  stopped  buying 
and  I  asked  if  he  would  tell 
us   why. 

I  also  enclosed  a  large- 
sized,  official-looking,  prop- 
erly-stamped envelope,  ad- 
dressed to  myself.  (Now 
right  here  in  passing,  let  me 
say  that  whenever  you  write 
to  any  one  and  ask  for  in- 
formation you  should  always 
enclose  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed  envelope.  Why 
should  the  other  man  pay  for 
a  two-cent  stamp,  as  well  as 
devote  his  time  to  answer- 
ing your  foolish  questions — do  you 
get  it?)  Well,  in  a  few  days  I  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  from  this  Perth 
Amboy  druggist.  What  he  had  to 
say  about  the  way  he  had  been  treat- 
ed by  our  house  was  aplenty. 
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When  I  read  that  letter  I  knew  I 
had  hini,  because  you  can  put  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  ivhcnever  a  disgrun- 
tled customer  ansivcrs  your  letter  he 
will  buy  from  you  again  if  you  handle 
him  tactfully.  The  hard  nut  to  crack 
is  the  fellow  who  never  answers. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  I  wrote  that 
I  had  carefully  checked  up  all  of  his 
complaints  and  that  I  found  in  the 
main  he  was  right  (and  he  was); 
that  I  felt  that  we  owed  him  not  only 
apologies  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  business  had  been  handled,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  credit  coming 
to  him  on  several  items  that  had  not 
been  allowed. 

Then  I  suggested  that  as  no  doubt 
he  came  to  town  every  week,  I  would 
like  to  have  him  drop  in  to  see  me. 
I  also  suggested  that  he  call  just  be- 
fore lunch  time  so  we  could  go  out 
and  have  a  social  bite  together. 

I  received  a  letter  in  reply  saying 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  call  and 
talk  over  matters.  In  a  few  days  he 
dropped  in  and  I  took  him  out  with 
our  sales  manager  to  luncheon.  We 
went  over  all  of  our  differences.  We 
fixed  them  all  up. 

We  made  him  the  necessary  credits 
but  zvc  did  not  ask  for  a  dollars' 
ivorth  of  business. 

THE   ORDER    COMES   THROUGH 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  found  a 
large  envelope  lying  on  my  desk.  It 
was  a  mail  order  from  this  druggist 
for  over  $1,000  worth  of  goods. 

He  wrote  a  short  note  saying  he 
would  try  us  once  more.  You  may 
rest  assured  we  filled  that  order  very 
carefully  indeed.  Then  I  wrote  our 
salesman,  asking  him  to  please  send 
me  an  order  for  the  hat  and  to  call 
on  this  merchant  and  he  would  re- 
ceive a  regular  share  of  his  business. 

Once  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in 
St.  Louis  when  the  late  E.  C.  Sim- 
mons stopped  and  picked  up  a  lot  of 
claim  papers  on  which  I  was  work- 
ing. A  correspondence  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  time  and  there  was 
quite  an  accumulation  of  letters,  pro 
and  con. 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Simmons,  "all  these 
weeks  you  have  been  corresponding 
with  a  customer  in  East  St.  Louis. 
For  goodness  sake,  why  don't  you 
get  on  a  street  car,  go  over  and  see 
him  and  settle  all  this  controversy?" 
I  took  the  hint,  I  went,  I  cleaned  up 
the  claims  and  I  sold  the  merchant 
some  goods.  Moral:  Letter-zvriting 
is  all  right  zvhcn  you  have  to  write 
on  account  of  distance,  but  claim  men 
had  better  make  calls  and  settle  claims 
personally  wherever  it  is  possible. 

One  day  during  the  war  the  head 
of    our    sponge    department    handed 


me  a  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
luent  asking  certain  information  in 
regard  to  sponges.  I  said  to  the  head 
of  our  sponge  department  at  that 
time :  "You  probably  know  as  much 
about  sponges  as  any  man  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  do  not  try  to 
sell  the  Government  our  sponges  but 
write  them  a  letter  and  a  long  letter, 
and  tell  them  the  exact  situation  to- 
day in  the  sponge  business.  Tell  them 
zvhat  you  knoiv  about  supplies  on 
hand  and  about  conditions  at  tlie  fish- 
cries.  In  other  words,  write  such  a 
letter  that  when  the  department  in 
Washington  has  finished  reading  it 
they  ivill  know  the  exact  situation." 
He   wrote   this   letter.      It   was   a 


good  one.  He  sent  it  to  Washington 
and  in  a  few  days  we  received  a  re- 
ply asking  if  the  head  of  our  sponge 
department  would  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  War  Department.  He 
went  and  they  proposed  that  we  buy 
sponges  for  them.  We  agreed  to  al- 
low the  Government  to  use  our 
Sponge  Manager  for  a  small  com- 
mission on  their  sponge  purchases. 
Now  here  is  the  joke  on  us  in  this 
transaction  —  Because  our  sponge 
manager  was  buying  sponges  for  the 
Government  on  a  commission  basis 
for  us,  it  was  not  proper  for  us  to 
sell  any  goods  to  the  Government  out 
of  our  own  stock. 

So  while  we  cleaned  up  the  stocks 
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Indianapolis  is  one  of  the  largest  distributing  centers 
for  automotive  accessories  in  the  world.  Salesmen  from 
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of  all  of  our  competitors  in  the 
sponge  line  for  Uncle  Sam — our 
sponge  buyer  had  to  buy  from  them 
—our  man  could  not  buy  a  single 
pound  of  sponges  from  his  own 
house.  But  let  us  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due — our  sponge  man's 
splendid  letter  on  the  condition  of 
the  sponge  industry  led  to  our  be- 
coming, through  him,  the  purchaser 
for  the  Government  of  sponges. 

The  main  thing,  of  course,  in  let- 
ter-writing is  to  get  your  facts 
straight. 

LOOKING  IN    THE   RIGHT  DIRECTION 

The  next  thing  is  to  try  to  put 
yourself  in  the  other  man's  place  and 
give  him  the  kind  of  letter  he  wants. 
Anybody  with  any  experience  what- 
ever in  letter-writing  can  tell  by  the 
letter  he  is  answering  a  great  deal 
about  the  person  he  is  corresponding 
with.  If  you  have  a  letter  from  some 
department  of  a  large  corporation 
written  very  tersely  and  very  much 
to  the  point,  answer  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Large  corporations  as  a  rule 
have  not  much  time  for  personalities. 
They  resent  such  injections  into  a 
letter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  a  long,  friendly  letter  from  some 
dealer  who  has  probably  bought  from 
your  house  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  write  him  in  the  same  vein  in 
which  he  writes  you,  but  above  all 
things  let  me  repeat — first  investigate 
carefully  and  get  your  facts  straight 
before  anszvering. 

Then  write  your  letter  in  just  as 
simple,  lucid  and  direct  a  manner  as 
possible.  Do  not  try  to  make  your 
letters  too  short.  Some  correspond- 
ents have  an  idea  that  a  very  short 
letter  that  makes  it  necessary  for  your 
correspondents  to  guess  what  you  are 
trying  to  say  is  a  very  businesslike 
style  of  correspondence.  Tell  your 
full   story;  then  stop. 

Recently  I  asked  a  man  to  write 
to  a  manufacturing  concern  which 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  war  busi- 
ness, inquiring  if  it  could  manufac- 
ture a  certain  kind  of  brass  can  top 
for  us.  In  its  answer  this  concern 
went  on  to  explain  that  it  had  re- 
ferred our  letter  to  the  head  of  its 
machinery  department  and  it  had  no 
machines  on  hand  for  sale  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  tops.  I  asked 
our  correspondent  to  show  me  his 
letter  and  I  was  not  surprised  after 
reading  his  letter  that  the  concern  did 
not  know  whether  he  wanted  to  buy 
can  tops  or  machines  for  manufactur- 
ing can  tops.  In  other  words,  he  was 
not  clear  nor  definite. 

I  remember  years  ago,  according 
to  custom,  we  billed  a  retail  mer- 
chant so  many  pounds  of  sheet  cop- 
per and  then  so  many  tinnings  at  20c 
per  tinning.     Now  it  was  the  custom 


in  those  days,  while  the  tinning  zvas 
on  the  copper,  to  charge  the  tinning 
separately.  Do  you  understand.'' 
One  side  of  the-  copper  was  tinned. 
This  new  dealer  wrote  a  letter  say- 
ing; "I  have  checked  up  my  new 
stock  order  and  everything  is  O.  K. 
except  I  am  short  all  those  tinnings." 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  clerk  in  the  business  and  he 
wrote  back:  "Have  you  carefully 
looked  into  the  boxes  and  the  straw 
for  the  tinnings,  as  our  packer  says 
that  he  packed  them  carefully  and  he 
knows  they  were  in  the  box?" 

After  these  two  had  exchanged  a 
number  of  letters  on  the  subject  of 
these  tinnings  and  were  getting  no- 
where and  the  customer  had  threat- 
ened not  to  buy  any  more  goods  from 
us  unless  we  credited  his  account,  the 
correspondence  happened  to  be  passed 
to  me  and  I  had  a  hard  time  convinc- 
ing the  customer  that  we  should 
charge  him  for  the  copper  and  also 
charge  him  because  the  copper  was 
tinned. 

I  also  remember  where  a  customer 
received  a  front  door  lock  and  wrote 
that  this  lock  was  a  right-hand  lock 
while  his  door  was  left-hand,  and 
please  to  send  a  "left-hand"  by  ex- 
press. One  of  our  bright  young  men 
wrote  to  him  and  said  we  could  not 
fill  his  order  for  the  "left-hand"  un- 
less he  would  send  us  the  "left-hand" 
as  a  sample  so  we  would  be  sure  the 
lock  would  fit !  Well !  We  certainly 
did  receive  a  warm  letter  from  that 
customer  in  reply,  as  he  wished  the 
lock  for  the  front  door  of  his  new 
store. 

STUDY    HANDWRITING 

Then  the  handwriting  of  a  corre- 
spondent tells  us  a  great  deal.  Some 
people  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  judging  character  by  the  handwrit- 
ing. They  are  certainly  mistaken. 
Of  course^  judging  a  person  by  the 
hand  writing  is  not  infallible,  but  let 
me  tell  you  just  a  few  rules  to  follow. 
People  who  are  stingy  and  close  al- 
most invariably  write  small  hands. 
People  who  are  generous  as  a  rule 
write  large  hands. 

When  a  person  starts  a  word  and 
writes  the  letters  carefully  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  word  tapers  off  into 
just  a  waving  line,  that  person  is  usu- 
ally careless  about  details  and  docs 
not  finish  his  zvork  well. 

People  who  write  an  even,  steady 
hand,  letters  all  about  the  same  size, 
and  written  regularly,  usually  have 
very  even,  well-balanced  dispositions. 
Almost  every  person  who  uses  a  lot 
of  fancy  curlicues  in  writing  is  vain. 

Natures  that  sign  letters  with  a 
scroll  under  the  signature  as  a  rule 
are  proud  and   formal.     Experts   at 
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liandwriting  can  invariably  tell  when 
a  correspondent  has  been  trained  as 
a  bookkeeper  and  if  they  have  had 
this  training  usually  they  are  very 
careful  and  thorough  in  what  they  do, 
even  if  sometimes  they  devote  too 
much  time  to  small  details.  They 
usually  get  their  facts  straight. 

I  had  an  experience  once  in  con- 
nection with  handwriting  that  is 
rather  interesting.  At  that  time  I 
handled  all  applications  for  positions 
from  salesmen.  .A.  letter  came  in  one 
day  in  a  very  peculiar  handwriting. 
I  had  had  the  same  stenographer  for 
a  number  of  years  and  she  often 
laughed  at  me  because  I  claimed  I 
could  judge  people  by  their  hand 
writing.  I  picked  up  this  letter  and 
as  I  dictated  the  reply  I  said  to  my 
stenographer:  "The  author  of  that 
letter  is  suffering  from  a  severe  ner- 
vous disorder."  She  just  laughed. 
In  a  few  days  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  wife  of  the  author  of  the 
letter.  She  requested  us  not  to  pay 
any  attention  to  any  future  letters 
that  might  come  from  her  husband 
as  he  was  confined  in  an  insane  asy- 
lum ! 

When  as  a  sales  manager  I  was 
handling  three  hundred  traveling 
salesmen,  I  had  to  write  a  great  many 
letters.  I  wished  to  keep  in  close 
personal  touch  with  our  salesmen. 

I  wanted  each  one  to  feel  that 
every  day  I  had  my  eye  on  him  and 
on  his  work.  Every  month  I  wrote 
each  salesman  a  letter  about  his 
monthly  record.  Every  three  months 
I  wrote  him  about  his  total  for  the 
quarter.  Every  six  months  I  wrote 
him  on  his  six  months'  record.  As 
the  majority  of  our  salesmen  only 
returned  home  once  a  year,  most  of 
our  contact  was  by  correspondence. 
Now  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
Each  one  of  my  letters  was  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  each  salesman,  but  in 
order  to  save  time  and  work  I  wrote 
a  number  of  different  paragraphs. 
Each  of  these  paragraphs  was  num- 
bered. Eor  instance,  paragraph  num- 
ber one  would  compliment  the  sales- 
man on  the  increase  in  his  sales.  Para- 
graph number  two  would  criticize  him 
because  his  business  had  fallen  off, 
etc.  I  had  all  these  various  para- 
graphs pasted  on  a  large  sheet  of 
heavy  paper,  but  those  I  used  most  I 
put  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet  in 
the  most  convenient  place. 

Then  when  I  dictated  to  my  stenog- 
rapher with  the  salesman's  report  in 
front  of  me,  instead  of  dictating  each 
paragraph  over  and  over  I  simply 
dictated  the  numbers.  As  an  exam- 
ple, my  dictation  would  .sound  like 
this:  "William  Jones— 2-7-6-5-13" 
and  then  I  would  dictate  a  personal 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  write 
or  talk  on  the  trade  and  invest- 
ment possibilities  of  the  Far  East 
must  always  come  as  a  welcome  one 
to  a  man  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  going-  out  there  and  examining  at 
first  hand  that  splendidly  fertile  field 
that  awaits  our  tilling.  To  such  a 
man  there  is  every  incentive  to  use 
that  opportunity  to  impress  strongly 
upon  his  fellow  business  men  that 
there, is  a  region  which,  if  properly 
developed  and  encouraged  by  Ameri- 
can business  men  and  investors,  bids 
fair  for  the  long  future  to  be  the 
greatest  foreign  outlet  in  the  world 
for  American  manufacture  and  en- 
terprise. 

MUST    CONSIDER   ALL   ORIENT 

Upon  turning  about,  for  a  change, 
and  facing  the  Pacific,  instead  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  must  not  look  at  one 
country  or  one  region  if  we  wish  to 
understand  properly  the  problems 
that  will  await  us  if  we  accept  the 
invitation  to  cross  over  to  the  other 
side  :  or  to  estimate  correctly  the  divi- 
dends that  our  venture  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  will  pay.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly consider  one  region  or  country 
of  the  Orient  without  considering 
them  all.  We  make  the  error  of  vis- 
iting China  alone,  or  Japan  alone, 
and  then  of  thinking  we  understand 
the  whole  Far  Eastern  situation,  its 
prolilems  and  the  solution  of  them. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  found  that 
to  understand  Japan  I  had  to  visit 
China.  I  learned,  after  being  in 
China,  that  to  gain  its  viewpoint  I 
must  again  visit  Japan. 

The  first  step  toward  building  up 
American  trade  in  the  Far  East  is 
to  secure  an  adequate  understanding 
of    the    various    peoples    over    there. 


By  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 

of  J.  p.  Morgan  &  Company 

What  are  their  modes  of  life,  their 
habits  of  mind,  their  ambitions,  their 
ideals,  if  you  please? 

Let  us  take  China  first.  I  never 
imagined — until  I  went  out  there — a 
region  calling  for  the  products  of 
American  industry  so  strongly  as 
China  will  call  in  the  next  twenty 
years.  Think  of  the  potential  de- 
mand for  railroad  materials  alone.  A 
great  system  of  railways  must  be 
built  there,  and  its  inception  should 


Mr.  Lamonl's  Message 

IL-IIS  splendid  service  in  behalf  of 
■•-  ^  the  Four- Power  Chinese  Con- 
sortium which  will  bring  to  the  Far 
Eastern  republic  financial  resources 
that  are  essential  to  its  develop- 
ment, that  will  open  its  markets  and 
multiply  its  buying  power,  have 
made  Thomas  W.  Lamont  probably 
more  familiar  than  any  other  living 
American  with  the  underlying  con- 
ditions which  shape  the  individual 
and  national  commercial  policies  of 
our  Oriental  customers.  In  this 
article  he  discusses  these  conditions 
and  their  inevitable  effect  on  our 
trade  with  China,  Japan  and  Siberia. 

If  we  pick  as  our  representatives 
in  the  Far  East  "men  who,  in 
thought  and  action,  show  them- 
selves typical  of  the  best  that  there 
is  in  American  generosity  of  spirit, 
of  courage,  and  or  kindliness";  if 
we  take  pains  to  gain  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  these  peoples 
whom  we  approach  as  prospects : 
if,  in  our  dealings  with  them,  we 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  policy  of 
the  "square  deal"  we  can  place 
.•America  first  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Far  East. 

That  is  Mr.  Lamont's  message  to 
the  manufacturers  of  America  de- 
livered through  Advertising  & 
Selling. 


not  be  long  delayed.  Those  railways 
will  require  a  fair  share  of  American 
steel,  of  American  bridges,  of  Ameri- 
can equipment. 

NEED   FOR   B.^CKGROUND 

The  country  calls  for  electrical 
equipment — for  all  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  farming  implements  re- 
quired in  that  intensely  agricultural 
land,  now  cultivating  with  the  rude 
implements  of  long  ago.  China  will 
demand  cotton  mill  machinery  on  a 
great  scale,  and  machine-making 
tools.  Then  it  will  require  quantities 
of  mining  machinery,  both  for  the 
baser  and  the  precious  metals.  Fi- 
nally, these  four  hundred  millions  of 
kindly,  honest  and  highly  intelligent 
people  will  require,  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  the  many  domestic  appurte- 
nances that  American  ingenuity  has 
evolved.  Don't  forget,  too,  that  to 
keep  four  hundred  million  people 
supplied  with  moving  picture  shows 
will  be  quite  a  task,  even  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  mere  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  these  needs  isn't  enough  to 
make  us  competent  to  supply  them; 
neither  is  the  mere  accumulation  of 
data  as  to  where  to  ship,  by  what 
routes  to  ship,  how  to  pack,  and 
through  what  agencies  and  in  what 
mediums  to  advertise — though  all 
that  is,  of  course,  highly  important. 
Further  than  that  the  American 
business  man  who  would  grasp  sure- 
ly and  securely  the  business  oppor- 
tunities which  China  is  offering  and 
will  offer  must  have  some  back- 
ground of  economic  and  political 
knowledge  regarding  China  to  com- 
plete his  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent and  his  prescience  of  the  future. 

There  must  be  some  meaning  for 
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him  in  that  Chinese  civilization 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  thou- 
sands of  years  by  a  people,  now  four 
hundred  million  strong,  whose  life 
has  been  marked  by  intense  indus- 
try, by  frugality,  by  intelligence,  by 
love  of  peace — and  at  the  same  time 
by  a  religion  of  fatalism  that  has  had 
a  deadening  efifect  upon  the  whole 
race.  He  must  be  able  to  see  with 
understanding  the  slow  awakening  of 
this  ancestor-worshiping  China,  yes- 
terday despised  for  its  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  material  ways  by  nations 
who  expressed  their  contempt  by 
boldly  appropriating,  as  if  by  right, 
the  political  dominion  of  certain  por- 
tions of  China  and  setting  up  those 
baneful  "spheres  of  influence,"  to- 
day rubbing  its  eyes  and  opening 
them  to  new  visions,  developing  a 
strong  spirit  of  nationality,  and,  de- 
spite sporadic  disorder  and  occasion- 
al setbacks,  marching  toward  stable 
republican  government. 

Gradually    the    European    nations 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  policy 


of  warship  and  "grab"  in  China  is 
outworn,  that  John  Hay's  policy  of 
the  "Open  Door"  is  the  right  one, 
and  that  they  can  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  nations,  to  say 
nothing  of  China's,  by  stopping  the 
race  for  concessions  and  adopting 
plans  of  co-operation. 

The  clearest  and  most  recent  tan- 
gilile  evidence  of  all  this  is  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  Consortium 
for  the  assistance  of  China.  It  was 
to  endeavor  to  complete  this  plan  of 
co-operative  effort  for  China  that  I 
was  asked  to  visit  the  Far  East  last 
winter.  Japan  had,  for  a  time,  de- 
clared that  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  should  be 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the 
Consortium,  which  was  almost  tanta- 
mount to  slamming  shut  that  open 
door  of  John  Hay's.  So,  to  speak  in 
a  personal  vein,  I  was  asked  by  the 
American,  British  and  French  bank- 
ing groups  to  go  out  and  try  to  untie 
the  knot.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
negotiation,  we  came  to  terms,   and 


the  Japanese  with  great  wisdom  and 
foresight  withdrew  their  reserva- 
tions. The  New  Consortium  of  the 
participating  bankers  of  the  United 
.States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ja- 
pan will  thus  be  formed  on  the  Amer- 
ican basis  of  a  free  and  full  partner- 
ship, and  the  results  should  be  of  per- 
manent advantage,  both  in  stabilizing 
economic  and  financial  conditions  in 
China,  and  in  making  that  land  a 
more  attractive  field  for  American 
trade  and  investment. 

We  are  in  a  fortunate  position  with 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  that  field 
in  that,  in  China's  march  forward, 
she  is  looking  to  America  for  her 
guide,  her  counsellor  and  her  friend. 
This  is  due  to  several  circumstances 
— the  renunciation  for  almost  twen- 
ty years  of  our  share  in  the  Boxer 
indemnity,  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  sought  to  exploit  China  nor 
dominate  any  part  of  her  territory, 
and  the  work  of  our  philanthropists 
and  our  philanthropic  organizations 
which,  while  other  nations  have  been 
making  profits  from  their  trade  with 
China,  have  been  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  activities  of  our  med- 
ical missionaries  and  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  in  China. 

The  Chinese  are  intensely  human. 
Of  course  they  appreciate  such  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  as  has  been  shown 
by  America.  Of  course  they  give  us 
their  confidence.  Of  course,  this  con- 
fidence is  a  business  asset  to  Amer- 
ica. Of  course  this  confidence  should 
never  be  abused. 

MILITARISM    IN    _T.\P.\N 

Let  us  turn  to  Japan,  keeping  in 
mind  all  that  we  know  of  China — 
for,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  co-ordi- 
nate our  knowledge  of  both  countries 
to  interpret  adequately  either. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  future 
trade  and  financial  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  without 
considering  the  political  relations. 
Japan  is  commercially  today  under  a 
"handicap  which  I  should  hardly  at- 
tempt to  analyze  if  it  had  not  been 
done  for  me  by  the  Japanese  people 
themselves.  This  handicap  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Military  Party,  which,  of 
recent  years,  has  been  so  strong  as 
almost  to  constitute  an  actual  super- 
government.  The  militarists  show, 
by  their  actions,  that  they  still  think 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  force.  They 
believe  in  a  mighty  army  and  navy. 
They  are  sincerely  convinced  that  Ja- 
pan's safety  and  future  lie  in  having 
a  dominating  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  their  efforts  in  China  and  Si- 
beria have  placed  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple under  a  heavy  tax  burden.  But 
they  have  done  more  than  that:  they 
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have  prejudiced  Japan  in  the  eyes  of 
the  business  men  of  other  nations  in 
whose  power  it  Hes  to  supply  Japan's 
many  needs. 

Japan  would  welcome  American 
cajiital  on  a  large  scale  to  develop 
her  industries.  She  has  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  coal  and  is  anxious  to  develop 
her  water  powers  on  a  grand  scale. 
She  feels  sorely  the  need  of  building 
good  roads  and  of  constructing  new 
trolley  lines.  The  United  States  will, 
as  times  go  on,  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  a  good  part  of  this  demand. 
Our  manufacturers  can  supply  much 
of  the  macliinery  and  equipment  that 
are  needed.  Our  investment  com- 
munity can  supply  much  of  the  capi- 
tal. But  at  the  present  time  the  ap- 
parent policy  of  Japan's  Military 
Party  will  prevent  any  such  Ameri- 
can co-operation  on  a  grand  scale. 
We  shall  continue  to  buy  Japan's 
silks  and  trade  with  her  along  ordi- 
nary lines,  but  we  shall  hardly  be 
encouraged  to  accept  her  invitation  to 
co-operate  actively  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  enterprises  until  we  feel 
that  her  Military  Party  is  not  going 
to  bring  her  into  additional  financial 
distress.  Japan  just  now  cannot  af- 
ford an  ambitious  over-sea  policy  of 
expansion.  Her  business  men — who 
believe  as  we  do  here  in  America, 
that  a  nation's  development,  to  be 
sound  and  sure,  must  be  along  peace- 
ful lines  of  trade  and  the  cultivation 
of  good  will — realize  this  and  they 
are  urging  the  Military  Party  to  be 
guided  by  more  conservative  coun- 
sels. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  attack  the 
charge  that  Japanese  men  of  business 
are  sharp  and  untrustworthy.  It  is 
not  so.  The  Japanese  business  men 
are  not  as  frank  as  we  are.  They 
want  to  be,  but  they  don't  know  how. 
For  generations  they  have  been 
taught  reserve.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone 
and  in  the  flesh.  But  I  want  no  more 
honest  man  to  deal  with  than  the 
Japanese  business  man.  As  far  as  he 
alone  is  concerned  the  American  can 
well  afford  to  trust  him  and  to  enter 
into  important  relations  with  him. 

THE    SIBERIAN    MARKET 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Siberia.  I 
did  not  get  into  Siberia  when  I  was 
in  Asia  last  winter,  but  at  Mukden  in 
Manchuria  on  my  way  out  of  China 
I  was  met  by  John  F.  Stevens,  the 
eminent  American  railway  engineer, 
who  did  such  a  wonderful  piece  of 
war  work  in  Siberia  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

What  he  said  to  me  was  this :  "Mr. 
Lamont,  I  have  come  down  from 
Harbin,  a  journey  of  700  miles  here 
and  return,  just  to  spend  an  hour 
with  you  and  give  you  a  message  to 


the  business  men  of  the  United 
States.  That  message  is  that  they 
must  never  rest  content  until  in  Si- 
beria the  door  of  opportunity  is  sure- 
ly kept  open,  so  as  to  give  a  free  and 
equal  trade  opportunity  to  America 
and  to  all  the  other  nations;  so  as  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  that 
wonderful  region." 

He  who  had  been  working  in  that 
region  steadily  for  three  years,  as 
you  know,  described  to  me  in  sober, 
restrained  language  its  great  re- 
sources as  an  agricultural,  a  timber 
and  a  mining  region.  "Siberia."  he 
said,  "is  one  of  the  great  granaries  of 


the  world.  It  has  for  export  great 
quantities  of  wheat ;  hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  hides  are  waiting  means  of 
export,"  Stevens  declared.  The  for- 
ests are  of  immense  variety  and 
value.  With  exportable  products  that 
can  be  made  available  on  such  a 
grand  scale,  it  is  manifest  that,  in 
order  to  produce  these  commiiditief=, 
the  very  things  that  Siberia  requires 
are  best  made  in  America — harvest- 
ing machinery,  mowers,  reapers, 
tractors — and  then  more  tractors. 
To  lie  sure  the  Soviets  have  gained 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Helping  Our  Export  Trade  to   Grow 

How  the  Work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Can 
Benefit  All  Who  Seek  Profitable  Foreign  Business 


By  J.   W.  ALEXANDER 

Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


MEN  GO  into  business  to  make 
money.  In  connection  with  al- 
most every  new  enterprise  the  pro- 
moters endeavor  to  convince  pro- 
spective investors  that  there  is  money 
in  it.  Without  profit  as  the  goal 
there  would  be  very  little  incentive 
to  invest  money.  So  in  speaking  of 
foreign  trade  as  a  national  asset  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  first  of 
all  examine  the  records  and  see  for 
ourselves  if  the  effort  is  worth  the 
result.  These  are  days  of  big  money. 
We  speak  of  millions  today,  where 
yesterday,  thousands  would  attract 
attention. 

What  do  the  official  statistics  dis- 
close ?  Simply  this :  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1920,  Amer- 
ican goods  were  shipped  abroad  to 
the  value  of  $8,111,000,000:  $2,364,- 
000,000  was  our  total  in  1914.  Is 
not  this  a. very  satisfying  sum  of 
money  when  it  is  realized  that  but  a 
few  years  ago  export  trade  received 
verv  little  consideration  from  the 
average  American  business  man.  Ex- 
port trade  of  such  an  extent  is  an 
entirely  new  sensation  to ,  American 
business. 

How  many  men,  how  many  fac- 
tories, how  many  acres  of  land  were 
employed  to  produce  what  the  fiscal 
year  total  represents?  What  would 
happen  to  these  sarne  men,  factories 
and  farms  were  this  business  sudden- 
ly taken  away? 

REL.\TED  TO   GENERAL   WELFARE 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  aver- 
age producer,  little  or  big,  has  not 
appreciated  the  true  relation  of  for- 
eign trade  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  has  not  realized  how 
he  personally  would  be  affected 
should  the  avenues  of  export  be  lost 
through  neglect  or  the  better  selling 
organization  of  a  competitor. 

Now,  however,  I  feel  convinced 
that  America  is  waking  up.  I  am 
influenced  in  this  decision  by  the 
changed  tone  and  character  of  the 
trade  inquiries  reaching  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Where  formerly 
most  of  the  requests  for  information 
came  from  seaboard  cities,  and  from 
established  export  houses  in  those 
cities,  we  now  are  receiving  inquiries 
from  far  interior  points ;  serious  for- 


eign-trade inquiries  from  manufac- 
turers who  but  a  few  years  ago  would 
not  be  induced  to  consider,  much  less 
enter,  export  trade  with  any  kind  of 
persuasive  argument.  I  think  this 
means  that  the  lessons  of  the  war 
have  been  forced  home — that  the 
whole  business  community  is  now  be- 
ginning to  view  foreign  trade  in  its 
true  light.  Business  men  individu- 
ally are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
stabilizing  qualities  of  well-estab- 
lished foreign  outlets.  It  required 
the  cyclonic  effects  of  the  war  to 
turn  the  trick,  to  make  men  realize 
that  properly  cared  for  foreign  mar- 
kets provide  the  one  certain  insur- 
ance against  complete  disaster  at 
home.  In  different  countries  the 
climate  varies,  so  does  the  demand 
for  goods.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  business  will  be  at  a  standstill  all 
over  the  world  at  the  same  time  under 
normal  conditions.  If  trade  is  bad 
in  one  section  of  the  world,  it  may 
be  brisk  in  another.  Consequently 
the  American  manufacturer  with 
well-established  trade  connections  in 
the  important  markets  of  the  world 
can  look  with  complacency  upon  pe- 
riods of  dullness  at  home.  He  can 
keep  his  plant  going  and  his  men 
employed,  for  if  he  has  given  proper 


World's  Doors  Open  to 
American  Goods 

When  the  wartime  buying  fever 
abated  American  manufacturers 
were  strongly  entrenched  abroad. 
Each  branch  thus  estabUshed  be- 
comes the  base  of  further  exten- 
sion into  adjacent  territories  to  be 
won  in  the  future.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  American  manufacturers 
to  follow  through  the  goods  they 
know  were  sold  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  the  big  opportunity 
has  passed ;  that  what  might  be 
termed  the  "bonus  day"  is  gone,  but 
markets  are  still  open — the  advertis- 
ing has  been  done. 

This  is  the  idea  to  be  thought 
over  carefullv  now  AND  ACTED 
UPON. 

The  premium  to  be  paid  for 
foreign  trade  success  now  is  low 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  in 
future  vears. 


attention  to  his  export  department, 
certainly  somewhere  in  this  great 
world  there  will  be  traders  in  need  of 
his  wares. 

The  existing  uncertainty  in  domes- 
tic trading  circles  has  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  business  men  to  the  vir- 
tues of  export  trade.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  have  we  witnessed 
the  practical  closing  down  of  certain 
industries.  It  is  said  that  this  condi- 
tion is  due  mainly  to  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  prevailing 
prices,  which  is  doubtless  true.  It  is 
also  said  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
condition  which  will  soon  blow  over. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  business  has  been 
slack  in  this  country,  especially  in 
certain  lines,  for  some  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  trade  has  not 
fallen  off  in  proportion.  July  exports 
were  valued  at  $654,000,000  against 
$631,000,000  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  $569,000,000  in  July  of  last  year. 
Exports  for  the  seven  months'  peri- 
od ending  with  July  amounted  to 
$4,902,000,000,  an  increase  of  six 
per  cent  over  the  exports  of  $4,626,- 
000,000  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
last  year. 

During  August  both  imports  and 
exports  decreased  somewhat,  but  this 
has  been  expected  for  a  long  time 
and  on  the  whole  is  not  considered  a 
bad  sign.  Despite  the  decline,  our 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $65,000,000. 

OUR    EXPORT   BULK   GROWING 

Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  has  de- 
creased and  that  increased  valuation 
in  exports  may  not  necessarily  imply 
greater  export  quantities.  Neverthe- 
less, in  speaking  in  dollars,  and  I 
think  it  is  those  same  dollars  which 
interest  the  average  man  of  business, 
exports  have  increased,  and  more 
money,  or  the  equivalent  of  money, 
has  flowed  into  the  pockets  of  the 
exporting  element  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

Considering  the  ajipropriations 
made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  export  trade  promo- 
tion work,  I  feel  very  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.     Un- 
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der  many  handicaps,  constantly  har- 
assed by  lack  of  funds,  it  has  pushed 
ahead  in  a  determined  fashion.  I  do 
not  mean  to  even  im]3l\-  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce is  not  now  an  efltective  going 
organization  liecause  of  lack  of 
funds,  for  it  is  really  a  smooth-run- 
ning, result-getting  machine  at  this 
ver)'  moment.  I  simply  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  suf- 
ficient importance  has  been  attached 
to  foreign  trade  as  a  national  asset 
by  some  members  of  Congress.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  members  of  Con- 
gress from  interior  points,  like  the 
manufacturers  and  farmers  in  the 
same  districts,  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  foreign  trade  in  its  proper  light, 
and  in  coming  years  the  American 
business  man  and  the  producers  of 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  live  stock 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  products 
of  the  soil  and  factory  which  go  to 
make  up  our  export  total,  will  doubt- 
less have  little  complaint  because  of 
lack  of  money  with  which  to  collect 
the  information  necessary  in  compet- 
ing with  the  more  experienced  traders 
of  other  countries. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  official  foreign-trade  infor- 
mation in  this  country,  we  might 
cover  its  organization  briefly.  The 
Bureau  got  its  start  in  1912.  It  was 
a  very  insignificant  little  government 
Bureau  at  that  time,  with  few  clerks 
and  no  foreign  representatives  of  its 
own.  Practically  all  of  the  incoming 
requests  for  information  were  han- 
dled in  one  small  division  and  by 
one  man.  In  addition  to  the  trade 
inquiries,  it  was  this  man's  duty  to 
take  care  of  practically  all  of  the  gen- 
eral correspondence  of  the  Bureau. 

Today,  the  trade  inquiries  alone 
are  handled  by  special  geographical 
divisions  manned  by  trade  specialists, 
most  of  whom  have  seen  active  serv- 
ice in  the  countries  which  their  divi- 
sions cover.  There  is  a  Latin- 
American  Division,  a  Far-Eastern 
Division,  a  Near-Eastern  Division,  a 
European  Division  and  a  Russian  Sec- 
tion. Then  there  is  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Division  which  looks  after  the 
work  of  the  commercial  attaches  and 
trade  commissioners,  exclusive  com- 
mercial representatives,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  promote  trade  and  pro- 
tect American  commercial  interests  in 
foreign  lands,  with  no  extraneous 
duties  to  perform.  Then  there  is  a 
verv  important  division  of  Foreign 
Tariffs.  This  division  keeps  track  of 
changes  in  the  customs  laws  of  for- 
eign countries,  looks  after  commercial 
treaties,  infringements  on  American 
trade  marks  and  other  important  as- 
sociated subjects. 


Another  unit,  the  Division  of  Dis- 
trict Offices,  supervises  the  work  of 
the  Bureau's  field  offices  in  the 
United  States.  These  offices  are  di- 
rect branches  of  the  Bureau.  They 
were  established  to  give  better  and 
prompter  service  to  business.  Includ- 
ing the  co-operative  offices  maintained 
with  important  chambers  of  com- 
merce, there  are  seventeen  of  these 
branches  in  operation  at  this  time. 
Still  another  important  division  is  the 
Division  of  Statistics.  This  is  the 
division  which  compiles  the  import 
and  export  statistics,  informing  the 
business  man  how  our  trade  is  pro- 


gressing. Another  division  is  the 
Editorial  Division.  It  is  here  that  the 
"Commerce  Reports"  are  prepared 
for  publication.  This  is  the  Bureau's 
daily  publication  and  in  it  appears  the 
cream  of  the  information  submitted 
by  several  hundred  American  consu- 
lar officers,  the  direct  commercial 
statements  sent  in  by  the  Bureau's 
own  exclusive  trade  representatives, 
etc.  This  division  also  edits  the 
many  special  reports  which  are  pre- 
pared for  the  iDenefit  of  American 
foreign  traders.  Reports  which  dis- 
cuss markets  for  boots  and  shoes, 
cotton  goods,  motor  cars,  hardware. 


In  Greater  Kansas  City  there  are 

99,499  Families 

(Eslimaled  on  Daiil  of  1920  Ctnsuj) 

In  Greater  Kansas  City  The  Star  has 

111,530    Subscribers 

(Exact  City  Carrier  Circulation  Exxning,  Sept.  30,   1920) 


This  does  not  take  into  account  street 
sales,  counter  sales  or  news-stand  circulation — 
nothing  but  the  papers  that  are  delivered 
to  the  homes  of  Kansas  City  people  by  the 
Star's  exclusive  carriers. 

In  addition  The  Star  has  a  suburban 
circulation  of  21,431  subscribers  and  an 
out-of-tow^n  circulation  of  70,602  subscribers. 

Street  sales,    1  1 ,962  copies. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  September: 


MORNING 
210,019 

Chicago  Office 
1418  Century   Building 


EVENING 
214,111 


SUNDAY 
213,748 

New  York  Office 
2  Rector  Street 
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and  other  specific  trade  classifica- 
tions. These  reports  tell  the  manu- 
facturer about  everything  he  need 
know  in  approaching  a  certain  mar- 
ket. They  tell  him  how  he  should  go 
about  interesting  the  trade,  how 
credit  reports  can  be  secured  on  local 
firms,  how  the  goods  should  be 
packed  for  shipment  to  that  coun- 
try, etc.  They  are  sold  at  the  cost  of 
printing  and  paper. 

The    foregoing  does   not  begin   to 


describe  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or 
explain  its  trade-promoting  facilities. 
It  would  require  pages  to  do  this  in 
any  detail.  Suffice  to  say,  however, 
that  a  very  effective  foreign-trade 
promoting  organization  is  now  in  ex- 
istence; that  the  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  every  American  business 
man  and  that  cordial  intelligent  treat- 
ment is  assured  all  inquirers.     If  you 


are  not  now  engaged  in  selling 
abroad,  I  would  urge  that  you  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  subject  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  At  least  in- 
vestigate foreign  sales  possibilities 
while  the  opportunity  is  still  present. 
You  can  do  it  at  practically  no  ex- 
pense if  you  will  call  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  its  nearest  district  or 
co-operative  office. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  ARTICLES 

Next  week's  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  will  carry  articles  on  Foreign  Trade,  discussing  our  Export  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  the  advertising  and  selling  departments,  by  Allen  Walker,  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  and  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  whose  subject  will  be 
"Selling  in  South  America." 

These  are  but  two  of  many  excellent  articles  of  this  nature  which  will  appear  in  the  near  future  in  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  and  which  are  deserving  of  the  closest  attention  of  all  American  business  concerns  desiring  to  establish 
or  increase  Foreign  Trade. 


Michigan,  Capital  of  the  Motor  World 


The  Wolverine  State  Has  Become  a  Splendid  Market 
Because  of  Its  Industrial  Prosperity 


ASK  an}'  man  what  he  knows 
about  Michigan  and  the  first 
things  that  pop  into  his  head  and  into 
his  speech  are  quite  certain  to  be  au- 
tomobiles, Henry  Ford,  Grand  Rap- 
ids furniture  and  the  rhythm  of 
"Kalamazoo,  direct  to  you."  He  may 
add  something  about  the  "Soo"  even 
if  he  confuses  it  with  "zoo." 

That,  though  somewhat  sketchy, 
furnishes  a  pretty  good  start  toward 
getting  a  slant  on  the  actualities  and 
the  potentialities  of  the  Michigan 
market.  Those  are  the  things  for 
which  Michigan  is  famous  in  the 
mind  of  the  layinan.  But  if  you  want 
to  talk  of  the  Michigan  market  you'll 
have  to  expand  those  leads  a  little 
and  get  down  to  brass  tacks  on  points 
that  classify  themselves  under  the 
heads  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Min- 
ing, Transportation,  Buying  Power, 
Advertising  Mediums,  etc. 

RICH    IN    INDUSTRIES 

Michigan,  with  its  57,430  square 
miles  of  territor}',  its  1,600  miles  of 
coast  line,  its  nearly  three  and  a  quar- 
ter million  population  and  its  629  ad- 
vertising mediums  in  the  shape  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  a 
pretty  big  proposition  to  be  covered 
by  any  such  formula  or  symbolized 
by  automobiles,  or  furniture,  or  even 
Henry  Ford. 

Tutting  up  out  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio,    past    Lake    Erie    into    Lakes 


Huron  and  Michigan,  Michi  Gama, 
the  state  of  great  water,  ranks  high 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  as  a 
producer  of  goods  and  as  a  con- 
sumer of  goods.  All  of  its  chief 
cities,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Sagi- 
naw, Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Port 
Huron,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Flint, 
Muskegon,  Ann  Arbor,  Adrian,  Bay 
City,  Pontiac,  \\  yandotte.  Traverse 
City,  Calumet,  Marquette,  Ishpeming, 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie  and  Alpena  are  not 
only  rich  markets  in  themselves  but, 
in  most  cases,  serve  a  rich  industrial 
or  agricultural  trade  territory  im- 
pinging upon  them.  Automobiles  and 
allied  manufactures  in  the  southeast, 
furniture  in  the  west,  lumber  and 
ore  in  the  north  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  dairy  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  territory  have  made 
its  people  prosperous  and  able  to  re- 
spond readily  to  the  buying  incentive 
put  before  them  by  national  advertis- 
ing. 

Examine  some  of  these  resources. 
Michigan,  for  example,  is  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  copper  and  iron. 
By  far  the  most  important  copper 
mines  in  the  country  and  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  iron  mine  in 
the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  peninsula.  The  state  pro- 
duced 164,344,058  pounds  of  copper 
in  1914  and  10,796,200  tons  of  iron, 
and  11,670,976  barrels  of  salt  in  the 
same   year.      The   salt   industry   cen- 


ters around  the  .Saginaw  river  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Manistee,  although  it 
exists  also  around  Detroit. 

THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRIES 

East  Saginaw  is  the  center  of 
Michigan's  great  lumber  industry. 
The  1916  Michigan  timber  cut  was 
about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  feet, 
but  this  industry  is  falling  off  through 
the  reduction  of  forest  areas.  At 
the  same  time,  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  into  furniture  and  wooden 
ware,  with  which  the  names  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Bay  City,  Saginaw  and 
other  big  Michigan  cities  are  associ- 
ated, shows  no  decline. 

Among  Michigan's  leading  manu- 
factured products  are  iron,  lumber, 
salt,  paper,  woodenware,  furniture, 
farm  implements,  leather,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  The  fishing  industry 
in  the  state,  which  keeps  nearly  7,000 
men  emploved,  has  an  annual  pro- 
ductive value  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Agriculturally,  Michigan  is  ex- 
celled by  few  states.  In  the  west 
and  southwest  is  the  great  fruit  belt. 
Beans,  winter  wheat,  oats  and  pota- 
toes are  abundant  and  corn  and  other 
cereals  are  largely  grown.  In  bean 
production  Michigan  is  exceeded 
only  by  California.  Dairy  products 
are  valuable.  Michigan  holds  sec- 
ond place  among  the  states  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar,  producing 
in    1918    132,092   tons.      Apples   are 
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an  important  crop,  the  1918  yield 
amounting  to  10,966,000  bushels.  The 
1918  wool  clip  from  Michigan's  more 
than  2,000.000  sheep  was  8,765,000 
pounds. 

The  great  industrial  headquarters 
of  eastern  Michigan  and  the  chief 
port  for  the  state  is,  of  course,  De- 
troit. 

THE    NEW    DETROIT 

Between  1910  and  1920  the  popu- 
lation within  Detroit  city  limits  in- 
creased from  465,766  to  1,088,853, 
and  it  rose  in  rank  from  ninth  to 
fourth  place.  During  the  decade  it 
passed  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh.  During 
the  decade,  also,  it  rose  to  fourth 
place  in  the  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured products,  and  in  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been  third  in  the  value 
of  building  construction,  being  ex- 
celled in  this  respect  only  by  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

The  modern  development  of  De- 
troit has  depended  more  upon  its 
manufacturing  industries  than  upon 
all  other  causes  combined.  These 
ha.\e  been  fostered  by  the  advantages 
for  water  transportation,  which  the 
city  possesses  by  reason  of  its  position 
on  the  strait  connecting  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Lakes,  and  by  equally 
good  facilities  for  carriage  by  rail. 
Detroit  is  both  a  terminal  and  a 
crossing  point  for  the  two  great 
Michigan  railway  systems  that  reach 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  state.  It  is  a  conveni- 
ent point  on  the  great  trunk  lines 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  It 
has  excellent  connections  with  the  coal 
fields  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and 
with  the  whole  Southwest.  It  is  a 
terminal  point  of  the  two  great  Cana- 
dian systems  which  reach  every  im- 
portant place  in  the  Dominion.  One 
belt  line  reaches  all  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  the  older  portion  of 
the  city,  and  another  encircles  the 
whole  city,  crossing  all  the  entering 
railroad  lines.  The  city  has  had,  in 
recent  years,  the  added  advantages 
of  a  wide  range  of  manufactures 
which  are  helpful  to  each  other,  a 
good  home  market,  a  large  amount  of 
accumulated  capital,  ample  banking 
facilities  and  unusually  good  labor 
conditions. 

.AUTOMOBILES    TO    THE    FORE 

Detroit  has  been  a  pioneer  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  manufacture.  It 
possessed  the  first  blast  furnace  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  first  iron  rails 
for  steam  roads  made  in  the  West 
were  rolled  in  neighboring  Wyan- 
dotte. The  first  Bessemer  steel  made 
in  this  country  was  cast  at  the  same 
plant  in  Wyandotte.  The  first  Pull- 
man cars  were  built  in  this  city,  and 


for  many  years  there  were  more 
freight  cars  built  in  Detroit  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  For 
nearly  forty  years  it  produced  more 
stoves  than  any  other  center  of  that 
industry  and  still  shares  with  St. 
Louis  the  leadership  in  that  line.  It 
is  first,  or  very  near  the  front,  in  the 
manufacture  of  adding  machines, 
aluminum  castings,  brass  products, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and 
soda  ash  and  kindred  alkalis.  With 
its  numerous  specialties  it  has  also 
a  wide  range  of  minor  industries. 

Detroit,  for  three  or  four  decades, 
kept  about  even  pace  with  the  other 


])rogressive  lake  cities,  a  little  behind 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  and  a  little 
ahead  of  Milwaukee.  The  accelerated 
growth  which  put  this  city  far  ahead 
of  its  lake  rivals  came  from  the  mar- 
velous development  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  in  which  Detroit  has, 
from  the  very  outset,  been  at  the 
front. 

Commencing  here  in  1899,  the 
making  of  automobiles  was  first  rec- 
ognized by  the  Government  as  a  sep- 
arate industry  in  the  census  tables  in 
1904.  Detroit  was  then  represented 
by  nineteen  establishments  either  as- 
sembling cars  or  making  automobile 


Caring  for 

Detroit 

Electrically 

WHEN    the    last   brick    is 
laid,   and  the  last  drop 
of  varnish  goes  on  the  wood- 
work.    The     Detroit     Edison 
Company  will  move  into  this 
New  Detroit  Edison  Building  ^ew    building,    as    an    office, 

thus  providing  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city  electrically. 
Detroit  is  always  on  the  move,  looking  ahead  and  making 
plans  therefor. 

Those  who  come  here  to  do  business  know  that  they  must 
keep  pace  with  the  city's  progress.  They  know  that  oftentimes 
plans  for  the  morrow  must  be  suddenly  altered  due  to  a  quick 
shifting  of  conditions  in  America's  Fourth  City. 

Discriminating  merchants,  manufacturers  and  business  men  are 
using  the  columns  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press  to  keep  their 
finger  on  the  buying  pulse  of  this  great  community.  Most 
closely  identified  with  all  that's  worth  while  in  Detroit,  having 
an  audience  that  is  not  distracted  by  any  other  medium  at 
time  of  publication,  and  offering  the  most  and  the  best  in  the 
way  of  clean,  sane  news  and  editorials,  the  columns  of  this 
newspaper  offer  any  advertiser  maximum  efficiency  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

"Advertised  By  Its  Achievements" 

Foreign  Representatives:     VERREE  &   CONKLIN,   Inc. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 
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parts  and  accessories.  Their  capital 
was  $3,447,000;  wage  earners  em- 
ployed, 2,191;  value  of  product,  $6,- 
240',000.  Five  years  later  the  Gov- 
ernment report  showed  sixty-eight 
establishments,  17,437  employes  and 
a  product  valued  at  $59,536,000. 
This  was  considered  rapid  growth, 
but  the  next  year  witnessed  the  or- 
ganization of  several  new  companies 
and  immense  additions  to  old  plants. 
The  gains  of  the  industry  since  dien 
have  been  marvelous.  In  1915  the 
number  of  employes  in  the  automo- 
bile factories  was  81,700,  the  number 
of  cars  put  out  455,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  $374,000,000.  In 
1919  there  were  twenty-three  fac- 
tories assembling  automobiles  and 
132  whose  sole  or  principal  business 
was  the  making  of  auto  parts  or  ac- 
cessories. They  employed  together 
about  140.000  persons  in  factory  and 
office,  and  put  out  1,100,000  cars  val- 
ued at  $888,000,000.  Of  the  cars 
790,000  were  Ford's,  which  are  most- 
ly low-priced  cars.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  frequently  had  over 
50,000  men  on  its  payroll,  the  Pack- 
ard and  Dodge  Brothers  plants 
16,000  each,  and  several  others  over 
5,000. 

This  industry  has  brought  Detroit 
into  intimate  relations  with  three 
other  cities  of  Eastern  Michigan 
which  have  shared  in  the  automobile 
development.  Pontiac,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Detroit,  has  developed 
the  General  Motors  truck  and  the 
Oakland  car.  Lansing,  eighty-four 
miles  distant,  has  the  Oldsmobile  and 
the  Reo.  Flint,  sixty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Detroit,  was  the  origi- 
nal home  of  the  General  Motors,  and 
has  the  Buick  and  Chevrolet  plants. 
This  thriving  city  increased  in  popu- 
lation from  38,550  in  1910  to  91,600 
in  1920,  a  gain  of  137  per  cent. 

The  field  for  Detroit's  wholesale 
trade  is  soinewhat  circumscribed.  It 
is  cut  off  on  the  east  by  the  Canadian 
tariffs,  and  to  the  west  and  south 
there  is  competition  from  Chicago 
and  Cleveland.  Its  aggregate  is  not 
large,  compared  with  other  cities  of 
the  same  class.  Its  situation  as  re- 
spects retail  trade  is,  however,  excel- 
lent. The  Detroit  United  Railway, 
which  operates  over  300  miles  of 
track  within  the  city  limits,  also  has 
more  than  600  miles  of  interurban 
track  radiating  from  the  city  in  all 
directions.  It  has  package  and  ex- 
press freight,  as  well  as  passenger 
service,  and  makes  Detroit  a  con- 
venient trading  center  for  the  terri- 
tory within  seventy-five  miles  of  the 
city.  The  population  of  Wayne 
County,  including  Detroit,  is  1,180,- 
000.      That    of    the    other    counties 


within  the  electric  car  line  radius  is 
about  660,000. 

The  following  are  a  few  figures  re- 
lating to  Detroit  affairs  other  than 
industrial:  assessed  valuation,  $1,- 
692,000,000;  bank  capital  and  sur- 
plus, $58,100,000;  bank  deposits, 
$508,618,000;  bank  clearings,  $6,- 
400,000,000;  internal  revenue  taxes, 
$210,000,000;  imports,  $91,000,000; 
exports,  $325,000,000;  industrial  em- 
ployes, 310,000;  value  of  manufac- 
tured products,  $1,450,000,000. 

Detroit  people  are  prosperous  and 
are  good  buyers  of  pretty  much 
everything  that  people  in  a  city  want. 

OTHER  MARKET  CENTERS 

So  much  for  Eastern  Michigan. 
But  the  metropolitan  east  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  story.  Let 
us  go  west,  traversing  the  southern 
tiers  of  counties,  passing  through  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands,  through 
Ann  Arbor,  with  15,000  population, 
a  printing  center,  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alichigan,  maker  of  auto- 
mobile bodies,  tractors,  farm  imple- 
ments, furniture,  drugs  and  special- 
ties; through  Jackson,  with  45,000 
population,  home  of  more  automobile 
and  agricultural  implement  factories; 
Lansing,  the  state  capital,  with  50,000 
popblation,  a  little  further  north,  the 
trade  center  of  the  agricultural  re- 
gion and  the  home  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College ;  Kalamazoo, 
with  another  50,000,  strong  in  wood- 
working plants  and  engine  and  boil- 
er works ;  to  Grand  Rapids,  with 
125,000  population,  16,000  of  whom 
work  in  sixty  big  furniture  factories. 
Grand  Rapids  has  a  large  distribut- 
ing trade  and  is  surrounded  by  fer- 
tile farm  lands.  The  Grand  Rapids 
gypsum  industry  is  of  vast  propor- 
tions. 

Bay  City  (47,047)  and  Saginaw 
(53,988)  in  the  northwest  are  focal 
points  for  another  rich  marketing  re- 
gion. Here  are  more  lumber  indus- 
tries. Sugar  beets  are  converted  into 
sugar  here.  Iron  foundries  are  fre- 
quent. Saginaw  has  3,600  men  em- 
ployed in  railroad  shops  and  ship 
yards.  Coal  mines  in  the  vicinity 
ship  through  these  ports.  Over  in 
the  northwest  of  this  main  section  of 
the  state  is  Traverse  City  with  a 
population  of  5,000,  which  has  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  railroad  cars, 
hand  cars  and  sundries. 

The  chief  cities  of  the  farming 
and  mining  country  of  the  peninsula 
are  Calumet,  copper  mining  center; 
Ishpeming  and  Marquette,  dominated 
by  the  iron  mining  industries;  and 
Sault  Ste.  ;Marie  on  the  "Soo"  ship 
canal  through  which  goes  a  traffic  of 


nearly  100,000,000  tons  annually, 
gatevva\-  to  the  Canadian  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds,  a  city  of  great  ex- 
port trade. 

PUBLIC.\TIONS    IN     MICHIG.\N 

Ayer's  American  Newspaper  An- 
nual and  Directory  tells  us  that  629 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished in  379  Michigan  towns  to  carry 
the  news  of  editorial  columns  and  ad- 
vertising columns  to  these  cities  and 
their  trade  territories.  This  number 
includes  66  dailies,  456  weeklies  and 
75  monthlies. 

There  are  many  large  dailies  which 
co-operate  effectively  with  the  nation- 
al advertiser  and  have  a  strong  fol- 
lowing in  their  territories.  Detroit 
has  the  Free  Press  (morning  and 
Sunday),  the  Journal  (evening),  the 
Neivs  (evening)  and  the  Times  (eve- 
ning) and,  among  the  foreign  lan- 
guage papers,  the  Abend  Post  (Ger- 
man )  and  the  Rckord  Codsiciuiy 
(Polish).  Grand  Rapids  has  the 
Press  (evening),  the  Herald  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday)  and  the  News  (eve- 
ning; Lansing,  the  State  Journal; 
Saginaw,  the  N czvs-C ourier ;  Kala- 
mazoo, the  Gazette;  Jackson,  the  Cit- 
izen-Patriot and  News;  Battle  Creek, 
the  Enquirer  and  Nezvs;  Muskegon, 
the  Chronicle;  Pontiac,  the  Press; 
Port  Huron,  the  Times-Herald:  Flint, 
the  Journal;  Bay  City,  the  Times- 
Tribune;  and  Adrian,  the  Telegram. 
All  these  dailies  have  circulations  of 
over  10,000. 

Other  important  Michigan  con- 
tributions to  the  publishing  world  are 
the  American  Boy,  Concrete,  the 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  the 
Michigan  Farmer  and  Live  Stock 
Journal,  Home  and  Country,  Retail 
Druggist,  and  Salesmanship,  pub- 
lished in  Detroit;  Good  Health  and 
Poultry  Breeder,  published  in  Battle 
Creek;  Fruit  Belt  and  Michigan 
Tradesman  (groceries  and  general 
merchandise),  published  in  Grand 
Rapids;  the  Cloverland  Magazine, 
pupblished  in  Menominee;  Michigan 
Business  Fanning,  published  in 
Mount  demons ;  Power  Farming 
and  the  Pozver  Farming  Dealer,  pub- 
lished in  St.  Joseph. 


Fire     Insurance     and     Lens     Accounts 
With  Hamilton 

The  Northwestern  iVhitual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Seattle,  a  company 
transacting  business  without  agents  and 
dealing  direct  with  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  has  just  entered  the  Canadian 
field,  and  will  carry  on  an  advertising 
campaign  through  the  office  of  The  Ham- 
ilton   Advertisers'    -Agency,    Limited. 

This  agency  has  also  started  an  adver- 
tising campaign  for  the  Levelight,  an  au- 
tomobile lens  made  by  the  Hamilton  Mir- 
ror F'late  Company. 
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Marketing  in  Ohio's  Big  Little  Cities 

There  Are  Fifty-four  of  Them  of  Over  8,000  People  and  Some 
Greater  Ones,  All  Sold  on  Advertising 


OTHERS  may  know  Ohio  as  the 
"Mother  of  Presidents,"  as  the 
"Buckeye  State,"  or  what-not;  the 
merchandiser  will  always  think  of  it 
as  "the  state  of  prosperous  small 
cities  and  large  villages."  The 
Census  Bureau  indicates  that  there 
are  in  Ohio  fifty-four  municipalities 
having  8,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

To  the  man  with  goods  to  adver- 
tise and  distribute  nationally  that  will 
remain  a  more  important  piece  of 
news  than  any  statement  about  the 
number  of  Presidents  Ohio  has  given 
or  is  prepared  to  give  to  the  country. 

Ohio  is  a  state  of  distributed  pros- 
perity and  activity.  The  fifty-four 
towns  of  more  than  8,000  are  not 
confined  wholly  to  any  one  section. 
though  the  busy  North  may  seem  to 
have  a  few  more  than  its  share.  In 
approaching  the  state  as  a  market, 
it  is  best  to  consider  it  as  a  whole 
and  to  aim  evenly  at  its  key  cities 
which  form  distribution  points,  in 
most  cases,  for  extensive  sections  of 
rich  agricultural  territory. 

The  Buckeye  State  presents  a 
pretty  bulky  marketing  proposition. 
According  to  the  1914  census  5,026,- 
898  persons  live  and  make  their  liv- 
ing, or  have  someone  else  do  it  for 
them,  in  this  40,760  square  miles  of 
land  stretching  between  the  lakes  and 
the  W'est  \'irginia  and  Kentucky 
lines  and  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana.  They  comprise  specimens 
of  all  nations  and  creeds  of  men, 
ranging  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  living  scale  and  covering  most  of 
the  kinds  of  vocations  by  which  men 
labor  in  the  United  States.  In  sell- 
ing to  Ohio  you  are  selling  to  the  fifth 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  importance 
of  its  output  of  manufactured  goods. 
At  the  same  time  you  are  selling  to 
the  fifth  state  in  the  Union  in  the 
importance  of  its  farm  products  out- 
put. This  situation  demonstrates  the 
equable  division  of  Ohio's  interests 
and  of  the  employment  of  its  energy. 

In  examining  Ohio's  agricultural 
position  closely  we  find  that  she  holds 
a  leading  place  in  almost  even' 
branch  of  that  great  industry.  Her 
uplands  are  well  suited  to  wheat  and 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Miami. 
Muskingum  and  Scioto  are  rich  in 
corn.  The  southern  slope  of  the 
watershed  is  adapted  to  grain  pro- 
duction and  the  northern  to  grazing 


and  dairying.  The  production  of  the 
chief  crops  in  1918  was,  in  bushels : 
corn,  133,200;  wheat,  43,547,000; 
barley,  3,150,000;  oats,  79,200;  po- 
tatoes, 11,040;  and  hay,  4,095  tons. 
The  fact  that  Ohio,  the  Northern 
state,  borders  on  and  bears  many 
close  affinities  to  the  South  is  brought 


forcibly  home  when  we  read  that 
tobacco  production  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  113,288,000  pounds,  and 
that  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  world  for  tobacco,  in 
the  output  of  which  Ohio  stands 
fourth  among  the  states. 

Turning   for  a  moment  to  manu- 


'Y'HE   Editorial   and  Art  Appeal  of   BOYS' 

^    LIFE,  the   Boy  Scouts'    Magazine,  assuring 

Keen    Reader  Interest  Throughout    1921. 


The  serials,  short  stories,  articles  and  departments 
which  will  be  published  during  the  next  year  in  BOYS' 
LIFE  will  be  produced  by  the  ablest  authors  and  artists 
obtainable. 

This  advertisement  deals  with  the  six  leading  serial 
stories  which   have  already   been   contracted    for   for    1921. 

BOY  SCOUTS*  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
Illustrated   by   Leslie   Crump. 

METIPOM'S  HOSTAGE,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Illustrated  by  Remington  Schuyler. 

THE  PIRATES  AND  THE  STOWAWAYS,  by  Dillon 
Wallace  (of  Labrador  fame).  Illustrated  by  Clinton 
Balmer. 

THE  FROZEN  BARRIER,  by  Belmore  Browne  (explorer 
and  naturalist).    Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

OZ,  SON  OF  FIRE,  by  Irving  Crump.  Illustrated  by 
Remington  Schuyler. 

TORRANCE  OF  TEXAS,  by  Joseph  B.  Ames.  Illus- 
trated  by   Harold   Anderson 

In  the  next  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  an  outline  of 
our  Short  Story  program  for  1921  will  be  printed. 


BOYS'^LlFE 

THE  BOY  SCOlllTS'  MAGAZINE 

The  Quality  Magazine  for  Boys 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


203   So.   Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 


Member   A.   B.   C. 
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factures,  we  find,  among  the  lines  to 
which  Ohio  contributes  a  very  im- 
portant share,  pottery,  in  which  Ohio 
leads  all  the  states ;  automobile  tires 
and  rubber  products,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  pork,  clothing,  flour, 
grist  mill  products,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, lime  and  lumber.  Ohio's 
mineral  wealth,  which,  in  1914,  had 
a  value  of  $101,661,384,  gives  stimu- 
lus to  much  manufacturing.  Bitu- 
minous coal  underlies  12,000  square 
miles  of  Ohio  soil.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant, particularly  in  the  South ;  lime, 
and  cement  are  other  important 
products.  The  state  is  second  only 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of 
])ig  iron,  Cleveland,  Massillon, 
Youngstown  and  the  towns  on  the 
Ohio  river  being  the  chief  seats  of 
iron  manufacture,  which  includes 
pig.  forged  and  rolled ;  iron  castings 
and  sheet  iron,  rails,  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  etc.  There  are  good  pottery 
and  fire  clays  in  the  Ohio  soil.  In 
1914  Ohio's  pottery  production 
amounted  to  $37,166,768,  the  highest 
for  any  state  in  the  Union. 

CLEVELAND,    THE    L.\KE    PORT 

Cleveland,  according  to  the  1920 
estimate,  has  a  population  of  796,836. 
Cleveland's  leading  manufactures  are 
of  iron  and  steel,  women's  clothing, 
electrical  machinery,  automobiles, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
paint  and  varnish,  confectionery  and 
stoves.  Printing  and  publishing  have 
become  highly  important  industries, 
their  total  productive  value  in  1914 
amounting  to  $14,099,000.  The  value 
of  all  Cleveland's  products  was  set 
at  $352,531,000  in  1914.  Automo- 
biles, including  bodies  and  parts,  led 
the  procession  in  value.  In  Cleveland 
in  1914  there  were  103,334  wage 
earners  in  2,346  establishments.  A 
comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  for  other  years  in  five-year 
periods  back  shows  a  remarkable  per- 
centage of  growth  along  all  lines. 
The  city  is  also  a  great  shipping  port, 
being  the  principal  Ohio  port  on  Lake 
Erie  and  doing  an  extensive  trade  in 
coal,  iron  ore  and  lumber.  Cleveland 
serves  a  large  immediate  territory 
and  is  a  warehousing  and  distributing 
point  for  a  much  larger  area  to  the 
South  and  East. 

The  work  of  Cleveland's  Better 
Business  Commission,  under  the  ex- 
ecutive direction  of  Edward  L. 
Greene,  its  secretary,  has  established 
high  standards  of  advertising  and 
selling  in  that  city,  that  not  only  pro- 
tect the  consumer  and  obviate  ques- 
tionable practice,  but  have  created  an 
enviable  prestige  for  all  advertising 
in  Cleveland.  As  the  result  of  its 
labors  the  shoppers  in  the  city's 
stores  have  learned  to  put  their  faith 


in  and  to  accept  at  face  value  all 
statements  made  to  sell  goods.  Com- 
modities advertised  and  sold  in  Cleve- 
land get  the  benefit  of  this  prestige. 

Toledo,  with  230,000  population, 
gives  employment  to  18,000  in  its 
automobile  industries  alone.  Many 
others  are  engaged  in  the  city's  heavy 
production  of  iron  and  steel  com- 
modities, ranging  from  pig  iron  to 
bridges.  Grain  and  clover  seed  ship- 
ping and  the  export  of  coal,  lumber, 
ore,  provisions  and  wool  form  im- 
portant divisions  of  industry.  To- 
ledo serves  the  western  Ohio  terri- 
tory in  the  same  way  that  Cleveland 
does  the  East,  being  closely  comiected 
by  rail  with  all  the  Western  counties. 

THE  BIG  FOUR 

Columbus,  with  204,567,  a  railroad 
center  and  manufacturing  city,  is  the 
big  inland  trade  market,  handling 
large  quantities  of  grain,  wool,  live- 
stock, iron  and  coal.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  farming,  cattle  and 
poultry  district.  Besides  being  the 
state  capital,  it  is  the  marketing  cap- 
ital of  all  central  Ohio  and  is  a  supply 
station  for  agricultural  implements 
and  general  merchandise  in  demand 
by  the  people  of  that  district. 

Springfield  (50,058),  lying  next 
along  the  crescent,  also  has  a  heavy 
distributing  and  shipping  trade. 
Flour  and  feed  mills  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens 
and  there  are  automobile,  machinery, 
motor,  agricultural  implement  and 
other  important  manufactures.  Sev- 
eral large  publishing  establishments 
are  located  at  Springfield. 

Dayton,  with  abundant  water 
power,  tapped  by  many  railroads,  and 
built  by  live  wire  businessmen,  has 
become  a  manufacturing  center  of 
great  importance.  Cash  registers, 
automobiles,  railroad  cars,  farm  light- 
ing systems,  paper,  stoves,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  airplanes  and  agricul- 
tural implements  swell  its  annual 
trade  figures.  Dayton  is  proud  of 
its  progressiveness  and  its  spirit  is  re- 
flected in  the  attitude  of  its  dealers 
and  retailers  toward  new  commodi- 
ties brought  on  the  market.  It  goes 
as  "A-1"  in  the  memo,  book  of  the 
manufacturer  selling  his  product  on 
a  national  scale. 

The  secret  oS  Cincinnati's  market 
significance  is  not  only  its  own  size 
but  the  fact  that  within  fifty  miles  of 
ic  live  1,500,000  people  and  within 
150  miles  of  it  5,000,000  people, 
whom  it  serves  as  a  warehousing  cen- 
ter and  distributing  point.  W'hole- 
salers  consider  as  Cincinnati  territory 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see. Cincinnati  has  become,  in  par- 
ticular, one  of  the  best  markets  for 
all    commodities    for    the    Southern 


states.  Incidentally,  this  season  sees 
the  resumption,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  of  dirough  steamboat  service 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 

BUILDING    EXPORT    TRADE 

Cincinnati's  population  is  80  per 
cent  native  born.  Four  per  cent  is 
negro.  Cincinnati  is  the  only  large 
American  city  in  which  the  percent- 
age of  foreign-born  has  tended  to  dc 
crease. 

In  Cincinnati  more  than  250  dis- 
tinct lines  of  industry  are  represented 
by  3,000  manufacturing  plants.  Ap- 
proximately 600  of  these  establish- 
ments supply  articles  for  foreign 
trade  through  export  merchants  and 
commission  concerns.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Cincinnati  has  set 
cut  to  become,  although  inland,  one 
of  the  country's  great  export  cities. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Division 
of  Manufacturers  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  an  extensive 
propaganda  is  being  carried  on  to 
line  up  the  city's  manufacturers  to 
this  end. 

Cincinnati  is  a  retail  trading  and 
banking  center  for  a  large  area  of 
thriving  territory.  Within  its  munic- 
ipal limits  are  eight  national  banks, 
33  state  banks  and  221  building  and 
loan  associations.  Bank  clearings  in 
Cincinnati  in  1919  amounted  to  $3,- 
947,801,000. 

Cincinnati,  like  the  other  large 
Ohio  cities,  is  a  publishing  center  of 
importance.  Ayer's  American  News- 
paper Annual  and  Directory  shows 
tliat  877  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  published  in  Ohio,  including  160 
daily,  476  weekly  and  145  monthly. 
The  number  of  places  of  publication 
is  388. 

OHIO  PUBLICATIONS 

Among  some  of  the  widely  known 
newspapers  offering  large  circula- 
tions and  careful  service  to  national 
advertisers  entering  the  Ohio  field 
are;  Cleveland — the  Plain  Dealer 
f morning  and  Sunday),  News  (eve- 
ning, Press  (evening),  and  several 
foreign  language  papers  including 
America  (Roumanian),  American 
(Bohemian),  Scabadsag  (Hungar- 
ian), and  IVachter  tmd  Anseiger 
(German)  ;  Cincinnati — the  Post 
(evening),  Times-Star  (evening). 
Commercial  Tribune  (morning  and 
Sunday),  and  Enquirer  (morning 
and  Sunday)  ;  Columbus — the  Ohio 
State  Journal  (morning  and  Sun- 
day), Dispatch  (evening  and  Sun- 
day), and  Citizen  (evening)  ;  Day- 
ton— the  Herald  (evening),  the 
Journal  (morning  and  Sunday), 
Nervs  (evening  and  Sunday)  ;  Toledo 
— the  Blade  (evening),  News-Bee 
(evening),  and  the  Times   (morning 
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and  Sunday )  ;  Springfield — the  Ncrvs 
(evening  and  Sunday),  and  the  Sun 
(  morning  and  Sunday ;  Akron — the 
Beacon  Journal  (evening),  Press 
(evening),  and  T'nncs  (evening  and 
Sunday)  ;  Canton — the  Repository 
( evening  and  Sunday ) ,  and  the  Nnvs 
(  evening  and  Sunday )  ;  Lima — the 
Ncivs  (evening  and  Sunday),  Re- 
puhlican-Gacettc  (morning),  and  the 
Times-Democrat  (evening)  ;  and 
Portsmouth — the  Tiines  (evening  and 
Sunday). 

Ohio  pubHshes  several  important 
agricultural  journals,  among  them 
the  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland ;  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture.  Medina;  Farm- 
and  Fireside  and  Poultry  Success, 
Springfield.  The  big  presses  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland  turn  out  widely 
read  religious  publications  and  sev- 
eral excellent  trade  papers. 

Albert  M.  Haynes  Discusses  Argentine 

Advertising   Plans   Before 

A.  F.  A.  A.  A. 

.Albert  "SI.  Haynes  of  the  Empressa 
Haynes  of  Buenos  Aires  and  also  a  di- 
rector of  La  Asociacion  Grafico,  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  .Association 
of  Foreign  .Advertising  Agencies  of 
.America  at  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania  recently. 

The  .Association  of  Foreign  .Advertis- 
ing .Agents  of  America  includes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  advertising  agencies  that 
are  dealing  exclusively  in  foreign  adver- 
tising. Howard  G.  Winne,  of  the  Johns- 
ton Overseas  Service,  New  York,  is  sec- 
retary  and   treasurer. 


Sphinx     Club      Begins     Season     With 
Enthusiasm 

The  first  dinner  of  the  season  in  the 
Sphinx  Club's  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
year  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  on  Tuesday 
night  was  of  a  character  to  forecast  great 
activity  in  that  organization.  An  excel- 
lent entertainment  and  several  interesting 
speeches  were  enjoyed  by  about  two  hun- 
dred members.  Paul  E.  Derrick,  of  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  pioneer  menAers  of  the 
club,  spoke  at  some  length  on  British 
trade,  urging  the  necessity  for  the  pur- 
chase by  .America  of  English  goods  as  a 
means  of  readjusting  the  exchange  situa- 
t'ion  and  making  it  possible  for  United 
States  exporters  to  do  more  business  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. Corbett  McCarthy  discussed  ad- 
vertising from  the  viewpoint  of  the  large 
retailer,  and  Roy  Dickinson  read  a  humor- 
ous paper  on  the  social,  economic  and  in- 
dustrial situation.  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
scheduled  as  a  speaker,  could  not  attend. 
R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  president  of  tht' 
Sphinx  Club,  served   as  toastniaster. 

Better   Letters   Convention   Next   Week 

The  Better  Letters  Association  will  Imld 
its  fourth  annual  convention  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  19  and  20.  Among  tlio.se 
who  will  speak  are :  Professor  H.  W. 
Hess,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  S.  Ro- 
land Hall,  James  Wallen,  L.  C.  Wilsey, 
supervisor  of  training.  General  Motors  Ex- 
port Co.;  George  French,  Edward  H. 
Schulze,  president  Making  It  Pay  Corpora- 
tion ;  Charles  R.  Wiers,  sales  manager,  De 
Long  Hook  &  Eye  Company;  A.  B.  Hall, 
general  manager  the  Greenleaf  Company ; 
W.  G.  Nash,  correspondence  adviser  Win- 


chester Repeating  Arms  Company;  L.  B. 
Seibcrt,  corresjiondence  supervisor  Penn- 
-sylvania  Rubber  Company;  Louis  Balsam, 
director  correspondence  Lewis  Manufactur- 
ing Company ;  John  Sweeney,  director  of 
mail  sales.  International  Correspondence 
Schools ;  H.  W.  Harney,  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company ;  S.  C.  Gunn,  credit 
manager  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company  ;  Miss 
May  Allen,  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Com- 
pany, and  Miss  Enna  Robb,  Bonwit,  Tel- 
ler &  Company. 


"Christian     Herald"     Absorbs     "World 
Outlook" 

.An  important  consolidation  in  the  pub- 
lishing field  has  just  been  effected  in  the 
absorption  by  the  Christian  Herald  of 
World  Outlook.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing from  die  standpoint  of  religious  jour- 


nalism since  it  means  a  merger  of  two 
important  publications  in  their  respective 
spheres.  Both  are  interdenominational 
and  non-sectarian. 

World  Outlook  was  established  some 
six  years  ago  as  the  organ  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  along  non-sectarian  lines.  It 
rapidly  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing travel  and  pictorial  magazines  of  the 
country,  and  two  years  ago  it  was  made 
an  organ  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. The  Christian  Herald,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  has  been  a  leading  relig- 
ious weekly.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
alone  it  has  dispensed  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  of  its  subscribers'  money  in  world 
charities. 

The  transfer  of  World  Outlook  to  Chris- 
tian Herald  took  place  October  2.  Its 
actual    merger   will   be   October   30. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Winning  Business 

{ Continued  from  page  28) 
paragraph  that  just  fitted  "Bill."  So, 
you  see,  no  two  letters  were  ever 
alike.  Every  letter  was  personal,  but 
by  using  the  system  of  number  and 
paragraphs  we  could  cover  a  lot  of 
work  in  a  short  time,  and  do  it  better! 
This  system  beats  the  form  letter. 

I  remember  when  I  started  a  mail 
order  department  I  wrote  a  form  let- 
ter that  went  out  to  thousands  of 
dealers,  asking  just  zchat  they  zvanted 
to  make  mail  order  service  satisfac- 
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tory.  In  each  of  these  letters  we  en- 
closed a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope for  the  reply.  Then  as  re- 
l)lies  came  in  I  answered  them,  fol- 
lowing the  numbered  paragraph  plan, 
because  out  of  the  hundreds  of  re- 
plies, many  of  them  were  \-ery  much 
alike. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  reply 
would  be  strikingly  original. 

Uf  course,  the  whole  point  of  this 
correspondence  in  regard  to  mail 
orders  was  just  to  get  the  dealers  to 
write  us — just  to  get  them  "to  open 
the  ball" — then  we  followed  it  up 
with  price  currents,  catalogs,  book- 
lets and  other  rapid-fire  work  to 
bring  mail  orders.  We  kept  up  this 
work  steadily  for  years  and  it  not 
only  brought  mail  order  business,  but 
also  was  a  great  help  to  our  salesmen. 

I  recall,  in  reply  to  one  of  these 
letters,  a  dealer  in  Missouri  wrote 
that  he  had  bought  from  a  certain 
house  for  forty  years  and  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  and  saw  no  reason  to 
make  a  change.  I  looked  this  man  up 
in  Bradstreet's  and  found  he  was 
\ery  well  rated.  I  also  looked  up 
the  salesman's  report  on  him  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  a  "crank." 

Here  was  a  chance  to  have  some 
fun  in  letter-writing,  so  I  composed 
one  of  my  best  letters  to  the  gentle- 
man, telling  him  that  I  congratulated 
him  on  being  happy  and  satisfied  with 
his  present  connection  and  also  say- 
ing that  contentment  was  such  a  rare 
thing  in  these  days  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  disturb  his  relations  with 
the  house  he  was  now  buying  from. 

To  this  letter  I  received  a  reply 
that  my  letter  reminded  him  of  some- 
thing he  had  read  of  Robespierre, 
who  could  "smell  a  rose  with  one 
hand  and  sign  a  death  warrant  with 
the  other."  To  this  letter  I  replied 
that  I  myself  had  always  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  characters  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  that  I 
tiiok  pleasure  in  sending  him  in  that 
mail  a  copy  of  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution,"  which  probably  he  may 
not  have  read. 

To  this  he  answered  that  his  read- 
ing was  confined  to  the  Bible  and  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  but  he 
would  try  his  hand  on  Carlyle  when 
he  arrived.  I  put  this  man  on  my 
correspondence  list  and  e\'ery  month 
tir  two  I  wrote  him  a  letter  about 
something — Christmas  greetings,  etc., 
and  finally  through  a  certain  source 
I  learned  the  date  of  his  birthday  and 
surprised  him  with  a  telegram  on  that 
date,  congratulating  him. 


But  I  never  asked  him  for  any 
business.  One  day  a  man  about  six 
feet  four  inches  tall  towered  above 
my  desk.  He  was  a  typical  citizen 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  It  was  my 
friend  who  was  "contented."  We 
shook  hands  and  he  took  a  seat  and 
looked  me  all  over  from  head  to  foot. 
"Well,  say,"  was  his  remark,  "you 
certainly  can't  have  much  to  do  when 
vou  find  time  to  write  all  that  stuff 
you  sent  me."  "But,"  said  he,  "after 
dealing  with  this  other  house  for 
forty  years,  the  other  day  they  made 
a  sight  draft  on  me  and  I  thought 
I  would  come  in  and  look  you  over 
and  if  you  looked  right  I  would 
transfer  my  account."  So  we  be- 
came the  best  of  friends  and  to  this 
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(lay.  iKitwitlistanding  the  fact  that  his 
son  has  taken  over  his  husiness,  we 
occasionally  exchange  letters. 

AN   ORIGINAL  LETTERHEAD 

There  is  one  letterhead  I  will 
never  forget.  It  had  originality  plus. 
It  was  the  letterhead  of  a  small  mer- 
chant out  in  southern  Kansas.  In  the 
left-hand  upper  corner  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  fly-trap  and  the  heading 
read :  "James  Green,  Dealer  in 
Everything :  also  Flytraps."  I  re- 
member I  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Cjreen  and  finally  landed  his  mail- 
order business  and  tried  to  sell  him 
"everything,"  also  flytraps. 

There  are  also  embarrassments 
that  come  from  enjoying  yourself 
writing  letters.  One  day  a  letter 
came  from  a  merchant  in  Illinois  say- 
ing that  he  knew  me  because  my  name 
was  signed  to  letters  he  had  received 
and  he  had  decided  from  my  letters 
that  he  could  trust  me. 

Therefore,  the  next  day  liis  daugh- 
ter would  arrive  with  the  object  of 
having  a  tooth  extracted.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  her  to  take  gas  and 
he  wanted  me  to  attend  her  to  the 
dentist  and  see  that  she  was  given 
gas  properly  and  to  chaperon  her 
properly  through  the  operation.  You 
can  imagine  my  keen  anticipation. 
The  next  day  the  young  lady  arrived. 

She  weighed  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  but  I  seen  my  dooty  and  I 
done  it.  She  got  gas  all  right  and 
I  think  it  took  about  all  the  gas  the 
dentist  had  to  make  her  unconscious, 
.'^he  certainly  was  a  gas  alisorber ! 

In  another  case  one  of  our  sales- 
men wrote  me  that  a  good  customer 
(if  our  special  line  of  razors  would 
call  in  a  few  days  with  his  wife.  He 
told  me  as  this  man  tised  a  lot  of 
our  razors  to  be  nice  to  him,  so  when 
the  couple  called  I  took  them  to  a 
neighboring  restaurant  to  luncheon. 
They  were  very  pleasant,  but  in  the 
Cf^urse  of  the  conversation,  about  the 
time  of  dessert,  I  learned  that  he  was 
not  a  dealer  but  a  barber  who  bought 
his  razors  from  our  customer  ! 

This  story  reminds  me  of  another 
correspondent.  He  was  an  expert 
buyer.  About  every  three  months  he 
would  join  the  "Disappearing  Club." 
Finally  he  lost  his  job.  One  day  1 
went  into  an  oyster  house  in  Denver 
and  took  a  seat  and  proceeded  to 
read  a  newspaper.  Finally  the  waiter 
said:  "Well,  what  will  you  have?" 

SOME  GOOD  HINTS 

The  voice  was  very  familiar,  so 
my  eye  followed  the  white  apron  up 
to  his  face  and  lo  and  behold ! — it 
was  John  Smith,  my  old  friend,  who 
had  joined  the  "Disappearing  Club." 
He  had  a  napkin  over  one  arm.  all 
right.     He  evidently  resented  the  ex- 


pression of  surprise  on  my  face,  for 
he  said  : 

"Cut  it  out.  Cut  it  out.  What  the 
h is  the  difference  between  serv- 
ing oysters  and  getting  on  your  knees 
and  digging  up  nails?" 

So  I  got  John  a  job,  and  the  pro- 
{)rietor  often  told  me  that  he  figured 
that  John  in  the  75  per  cent  of  the 
time  he  was  "present"  was  a  better 
man  and  a  better  salesman  than  some 
of  the  other  fellows  who  never  joined 
the  "Disappearing  Club"  and  who 
were  100  per  cent  "present"  in  per- 
son but  50  per  cent  absent  in  mind. 

Let  me  suggest,  if  you  are  a  cor- 
respondent in  some  house,  that  you 


just  try  your  hand  at  doing  some 
original,  personal  letter-writing.  0( 
course,  you  may  get  fired,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  who  knows?  You  might 
develop  a  great  talent  as  a  correspond- 
ent and  some  day  become  the  head  of 
your  house.  In  any  event,  try  your 
hand  at  writing  a  real,  human  letter, 
the  kind  of  letter  you  would  like  to 
receive  yourself. 

Let    me   boil    down   my   advice   to 
correspondents  into  three  headings  : 

(1)  Be  accurate. 

(2)  Be  clear. 

(  3  )    Be  human. 
Copyright,    1920,    Topics    Publishing    Co., 
Reprinted  from  Dntg  Topics. 


'  The  Hag-conienilcft-driedVaper  at  [he  Reasonable  Price ' 


THERE  are  many  jobs  on  which  a 
paper  of  pleasing  color  is  desired. 
In  addition  to  the  whitest  white,  SYS- 
TEMS BOND  is  made  in  these  attrac- 
tive colors — pink,  blue,  green,  canary, 
buff,  goldenrod. 

Whatever  color  you  choose,  you  can 
always  depend  on  the  character  of 
this  paper. 

A  request  will  bring  samples. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


October  6-16 — Thirteenth  .\nnual  Elec- 
trical E.xposition,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

October  14 — Eleventh  .Annual  Conven- 
tion, .'\merican  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
port .Kssociation,  \Valdorf-.\storia. 
New    York. 

October  18-22 — A  n  n  u  a  1  Convention, 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  19-20 — Fourth  .Annual  Confer- 
ence, Better  Letters  .Association, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

October  20-22 — Annual  Convention,  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc., 
Hotel  Aster,  New  York. 


October  20-22 — National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors,  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 

October  21-22 — First  Annual  Convention, 
New  England  .\ssociation  of  Adver- 
tising Clubs,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  25-29 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists  Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

October  25-30 — National  Business  Show, 
Grand  Central   Palace,  New  York. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Thomas  W.  Lamont 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

a  foothold  there;  but  Roland  S.  Mor- 
ris, our  ambassador  to  Japan — who 
went  into  Siberia  on  two  important 
war  missions,  told  me  that  the  simon- 
.  pure  brand  of  Bolshevism  has  never 
flourished  in  Siberia.  If  peace  ever 
comes  to  Russia — as  it  iriust  come 
some  day — then  Siberia  will  find  it- 
self. And  for  that  day  American 
manufacturers  should  be  prepared. 

1  lere,  as  they  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  my  mind  traveling 
in  the  Far  East  and  talking  with  the 
business  men  out  there,  reading  on 
the  Far  East,  and  thinking  over  all 
that  I  have  read,  and  heard  and  seen, 
are  some  of  the  salient  facts  about 
the  wonderful  market  that  is  open 
there  to  the  American  business  luan. 
In  closing  I  want  to  add  just  one 
word  of  advice.  The  whole  success 
of  those  who  enter  that  market,  the 
permanent  standing  of  the  United 
States  generally,  will  depend  upon 
the  cliaracter  of  the  men  that  are 
sent  out  there.  There  are  some 
American  concerns  that  seem  to  think 
that  a  second  or  third-rater  is  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  Orient.  This 
is  a  fatal  idea.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Chine.se  are  a  bit  more  discerning, 
I  think,  than  luost  races,  and  they 
quickly  detect  the  spurious  article. 
Never  will  American  trade  and  pres- 
tige reach  their  place  in  the  Orient 
luitil  we  have  picked  out  as  our  rep- 
resentatives men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter— men  who,  in  thought  and  in 
action,  show  themselves  to  be  typical 
of  the  best  that  there  is  in  American 
generosity  of  spirit,  of  courage  and 
of  kindliness. 


Charles     W.     Byrne     Becomes     Vice- 
President  of  Thielecke   Co. 

Qiarles  W.  Byrne,  for  seventeen  years 
associated  with  Critchfield  and  Company, 
has  acquired  a  stock  interest  in  The 
Thielecke  Company,  advertising  agents, 
of  Chicago,  and  takes  the  office  of  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  well  known  in  advertis- 
ing circles,  having  been  prominent  in  the 
placing  of  the  advertising  of  such  com- 
panies as  The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  The  Garford  Motor  Truck 
Company,  The  Rock  Island  Plow  Com- 
pany. The  American  Radiator  Company, 
Deere  and  Company,  The  Standard  Sani- 
tary Manufacturing  Company,  and  others 
equally   well   known. 

Sevcrtteen  years  ago  Mr.  Byrne  started 
his  business  life  with  Critchfield  and 
Company  as  office  boy ;  he  has  seen  duty 
in  all  branches  of  advertising  agency 
work,  and  in  the  time  he  was  with 
Critchfield  and  Company  worked  through 
all  the  departments  of  the  company  to 
the  position  of  general  manager.  Mr. 
Byrne  has  specialized  in  agricultural  ad- 
vertising. 


1-RUM  GOri-RXOR  JOHX  M.  P.IRKISR: 

Xot  a  single  factor  is  more  responsible  for  my  election  than  the  splendid  whole-soul  support  given  by 
The  Item  and  its  statT.  You  have  clearly  shown  the  evils  of  Ringism,  and  a  record  of  the  votes  shows 
that  not  only  the  city  Ring  but  the  country  Rings  have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  people 
themselves.     This  marks  a  new   era   in   Louisiana   politics. 

The  fight  is  over  and  won,  and  the  next  is  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  and  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  where  your  help  and  your  assistance  will  be  as  much  needed  and  appreciated  as 
it  is  in  this  campaign. 

With  hearty  good  wishes,   I  am. 

\'ery  sincerely  yours, 

iS:,,,u-il)    JOIIX  M.  I'ARKr.R. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


nnounces 

The  Occupancy  of  Its  New  Home 

Facing  in   I'nion  Street  and  running  t/irotigh  to   Perdido  Street:  bet%veen  St.  Charles 

and  Carondelet 

October  First,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty 


\'\J\TH  modern  equipment,  abundantly  adequate  for  all  requirements; 
^^     with    ample    floor-space    for   future    development;    THE    NEW 
ORLEANS  ITEM    believes  it  will  now  enjoy  the  great  growth  which 
consistent  service  to  its  community  entitles  it. 


FROM  M.IVOR-HLliCI   .IXDR/iir  J.  McSlIAXIi: 

The  complete  confirmation  of  Victory  has  just  reached  me.  Xaturally  my  thoughts  turn  immediately  to 
those  who  have  so  faithfully  stood  by  my  side  during  this  great  tight  for  freedom  from  bossism.  At  the  fore- 
front of  thi>  long  list  of  staunch    friends  and   supporters  I  must  place  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM. 

You  folks  have  been  in  this  light  for  years,  and  have  never  failed  to  put  all  your  weight  for  free  politics 
against  the  Ring  whenever  the  issue  has  arisen.  You  were  with  me  in  1912  as  strong  as  you  were  this 
summer.  This  tight  began  last  summer,  and  it  will  go  on  until  our  city  is  fully  redeemed  from  Ring  mis- 
government  with   all   its  evil   consequences. 

In  accepting  congratulations  from  my  friends.  I.  therefore,  want  to  pass  a  goodly  share  along  to  you.  On 
behalf  of  myself,  and  a  freed  commimity.  1  say  a  hearty  Thank  You— and  wish  you  even  greater  success 
and  strength. 

iSitincd)    AXPRliir  J.  McSHAXE. 
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The  only  thing  left  is — ? 


Two  and  one-half  million  circulation — 
concentrated  in  the  7  greatest  trading 
centers  of  America!  Only  one  thing  more 
is  necessary  to  assure  the  success  of  an 
advertising  campaign .  That  is  good  copy . 

If  you  know  your  copy  is  right, — 
give  it  opportunity— in  The  American 
Weekly. 


S-'^i  years  ago,  the  annual  advertising 
revenue  from  The  American  Weekly 
was  $24,000.  In  1921  it  will  be  over  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  With  its 
revenue  multiplied  by  a  hundred,  the 
number  of  its  advertisers  has  barely 
more  than  doubled.  An  eloquent  tes- 
timonial to  the  success  of  advertising 
campaigns  in  The  American  Weekly. 
Nearly  all  the  space  available  has  been 
contracted  for. 


THE    AMERICAN    WEEKLY 

BOUGHT  BY  TWO  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  FAMILIES 
EVERY  SUNDAY  AS  A  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE 

New  York  American  Cliicago  Herald  and  Examiner  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Boston  Advertiser  Washington  Times  Los    Angeles   Examiner 

Atlanta  Georgian- American 

A.  J.  KOBLER.  Manager  -  1834  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Is  This  Honest 
Advertising? 

A  certain  manufacturer  is  urging  dealers  to  stock 
his  product  and  to  advertise  it  in  their  local  papers 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  conducting  a  campaign  of 
"national  advertisins:." 


An  analysis  of  the  "national"  campaign  (which  he 
asks  his  dealers  to  "back  up")  shows  that  it  consists 
of  less  than  5,200  lines  reaching  less  than  690,000 
circulation.  In  other  words,  the  force  which  is  ex- 
pected to  impress  the  nation  is  the  equivalent  in 
lineage  of  little  more  than  twO'  pages  in  The  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune,  but  reaches  a  smaller  circulation. 
Many  seasoned  advertisers  use  ten  times  this  much 
space  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  alone. 

Most  of  the  failures  charged  against 
advertising  are  due  to  large  promises 
and  extravagant  expectations  based 
on  small  lineage  or  inadequate  cir- 
culations or  both.  If  you  haven't 
enough  money  to  advertise  properly 
to  a  hundred  million  people,  concen- 
trate in  a  market  that  you  can  cover. 


10) THE  WORLD'S    CPEATEST   NEWSPAPERrfM 
Write  For    The  Tribune's  1920    BOOK  OF    FACTS 
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Foldwell's  long,  strong  fibres  and 
rag  base  make  it  an  unusually 
strong  printing  paper.  Thou- 
sands of  advertisers  depend  upon 
this  strength  to  carry  their  sales 
messages  clean  and  whole  to 
their  prospects.  Learn  what 
Foldwell  will  do  for  you  by  send- 
ing for  our  booklet,  "  Paper  as  a 
Factor  in  Modern  Merchandis- 
ing." 


''acorkincL  qood 
mailinq.  piece!'' 


"Unusual?  Absolutely!  Yet  it's  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  portraying  the  bow  ties. 
Pictures  sell  goods — if  they  are  faithful 
pictures." 

IT  took  Foldwell's  specially  pre- 
pared surface  to  bring  out 
faithfully  the  colors  used  on  the 
mailing  piece  pictured  here. 
And  it  took  Foldwell's  remark- 
able strength  to  hold  at  the 
seven  repeated  folds — each  one 
weakened  by  die  cutting.  More 
remarkable  still — no  cracks  ap- 
peared at  the  folds  to  deface 
the  impressions  which  portray 
silk  cloth. 

Faithful  visualization!  Better 
results  in  direct  advertising. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO, 


WRITING 


% 


oo  oi<;. 


COATED 
COVER 


Manufacturers 

832   S.  WELLS  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED 


OCTOBKR  23,    1920 


l^tje  Seattle  ©ailp  i:imes; 


A   Good    Newspaper    Cannot    Be 
Produced  Cheaply 

An    Expensive    Newspaper  Cannot  Be  Sold 

at  a  Low  Price 

Seattle  Newspapers  Are  Sold   at  the   Following    Rates: 


Sunday 

Daily 

Month 

Year 

Rate 

THE  TIMES      .     .      $  .10 

$    .05 

$1.50 

$18.00 

Net 

The  Post-Intelligencer       .10 

.03 

.90 

10.00 

Subject  to 
Discount 

The  Star — 

.02 

.50 

5.00 

Subject  to 
Discount 

OFFICIAL    CIRCULATION 
FIGURES 


City  of  Seattle: 

SUNDAY  TIMES    .    .    60,851 

Sunday  Post-Intelligencer    34,632 

DAILY  TIMES      .     .    47,378 

Daily  Post-Intelligencer    .    32,608 
Daily  Star 38,116 


Total  Circulations: 

SUNDAY  TIMES 
DAILY  TIMES 


91,258 
57,738 


Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  65,549 
Daily  Post-Intelligencer  .  50,795 
Daily  Star  (No  Sunday  Issue)  58,586 


These    Figures   From    Audit  Bureau   of   Circulations   Report   for   Year 
Ending  June  30,   1920— Just  Published 


Eastern  Representative 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

New  York         Chicago         Detroit         St.  Louis         Kansas  City         Atlanta 


Pacific  Coast  Representative 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Call 

of 

The  Farm  Market 

Farm  trade  has  always  been  a  basic  factor  in 
American  business. 

Today  it  is  the  most  vital  factor. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  farmers'  profits 
amount  to  undreamed  millions. 

It  is  inevitable  that  these  profits  will  increase  steadi- 
ly— because  the  growing  urban  population  will  de- 
mand more  of  the  farmers 'products  each  year  and 
pay  higher  prices  for  them. 

That  is  why  so  many  manufacturers  have  sought 
and  established  such  a  large  farm  trade  in  recent 
years. 

That  is  why  so  many  more  manufacturers  are  turn- 
ing to  the  farm  market  for  1921  sales. 

That  is  why  manufacturers  invested  over  Four  and 
One-Half  Million  Dollars  in  the  Standard  Group  of 
Quality  Farm  Papers  in  1920,  and  will  spend  more 
than  this  amount,  in  this  market,  in  1921. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 

Edited  by  men  who  know 

Over  1,150,000  jarm  hemes 

Fr.iirie  Farmer,  Chicago  Hoard's  Dairyman 

Established    1841  Established    1870 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^he  Nebraska  Farmer 

•  Established    1880  .        „  Estabhshed    1859 

The  Progressive  Farmer 
'I'lie  Breeder's  Gazette  Established  IS86 

Established  1881  Memphis,   Dallas 

Wallace's   Farmer  Birmingham,   Raleigh 

Established  1895  The  Michigan  Farmer 

Established    1843 

The  Ohio  Farmer  p     jg     ^^^^^   p^^^^ 

Estabhshed    1848  Established    1870 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  The  Farmer,  St.   Paul 

Established    1877  Established    1882 

Western    Representatives  Eastern  Representatizes 

Standard   Farm    Papers,    Inc.  Wallace    C.    Richardson,    Inc., 

Cunway  Building,   Chicago  95    Madison  Ave.,   New   York   City 

All   Standard  Farm   Papers  are   members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


The  National  WeeKly  of  Modern  Merchandising -Established  1691 


T.   M.   Hopkins.  President; 

II.    1!.    \Villi:iins,    \  .ce   I'.tsiJent; 


ADXF.UTISIX 


r,  &  SEI.I.IXr,  CO.,  Ii 
\vcnuc,  .\cu  ^u.k,  .\.  1 
Jiladison    Square    1765-0-7 


M.  F.  Duhamel,  Managing  Edito 
Kall.h  Ii.  Smith,  Associate  Editu 
George     Uoosevelt,     News     Editor. 
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Analyzing  the  Reluctant  Buyer 

Air-Tight  Salesmanship  is  the  One  Way  to  Capture  a  Market 
Now  Getting  Back  to  Normal 

By  ROY  B.  SIMPSON 

President,  Simpson   Advertising  Service   Company,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


THERE  is  a  lot  of  talk  and  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  dif- 
ference between  a  buyers'  market 
and  a  sellers'  market.  There  are 
some  big  men  who  are  confused  on 
this  issue,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  set  them  right.  Some 
of  them  declare  that  we  have  a  sell- 
ers' market,  while  others  are  equally 
emphatic  that  it  is  now  a 
buyers'   market. 

A  prominent  automobile 
manufacturer  in  Wisconsin 
has  just  sent  out  some  elabo- 
rate Hterature  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  we  now  have 
the  greatest  sellers'  market 
we  have  ever  known.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  begun  to  sell 
for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  and  that  because  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the 
country  he  has  a  better  op- 
portunity to  sell  his  surplus 
which  seems  to  be  accumu- 
lating in  a  volume  that  is 
rather  unpleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

Other  automobile  manu- 
facturers take  the  opposite 
view,  and  claim  that  there 
are  more  prospective  buyers  of 
motor  cars  than  previously  existed. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
until  the  present  slump  in  prices  be- 
gan, nearly  all  manufacturers  and 
retail  merchants  were  selling  their 
goods  with  very  little  effort.  They 
were  order  takers. 

Traveling  salesmen  were  welcomed 
very  effusively  by  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  merchants.  Prominent  hat 
manufacturers  said  that  merchants 
would  come  in  and  take  their  samples 
as  fast  as  they  were  produced.  Many 


shoe  houses  stopped  issuing  catalogs. 
It  required  little  or  no  effort  to  sell 
merchandise.  In  fact  our  mills  and 
factories  were  oversold  thirty  to 
ninety  days  and  sometimes  longer. 

In  the  great  retail  stores  of  the 
country  fabulous  prices  were  charged 
for  merchandise.  The  furniture  de- 
partment of  a  great  store  in  Detroit 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

npHE  writer  of  this  article  recently  visited 
fourteen  cities  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
York,  calling  upon  great  department  stores  and 
several  manufacturing  institutions  studying 
conditions. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  hardly  could 
have  helped  making  some  interesting  discoveries 
and  drawing  pointed  conclusions. 

The  accompanying  is  a  reflection,  rather  than 
a  report,  of  marketing  necessities  brought  about 
through  the  change  from  a  sellers'  to  a  buyers' 
market,  which  is,  after  all,  the  normal  status  of 
business. 

THE  EDITOR. 


priced  an  ordinary  bedroom  suite  at 
$3,030.  It  could  have  been  sold  for 
$1,500  and  still  yield  a  very  large 
profit.  In  this  same  store  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  a  bedroom  of  average 
size  was  priced  at  $5,085.  The  man- 
ager said  he  was  ashamed  to  take  the 
money,  but  people  were  willing  to 
pay  such  prices  and  if  he  didn't  get 
the  money  his  competitors  would. 

A  colored  man  visited  a  shoe  store 
in   St.   Louis   and   wanted   a  pair   of 
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tan  "brogues."  The  best  shoe  of  this 
particular  style  was  priced  at  $15. 
The  negro  wanted  to  pay  $20,  so  the 
salesman  sent  him  to  another  store 
that  sold  the  same  line  of  shoes  and 
before  the  customer  was  out  of  ear- 
shot the  news  of  his  coming  was  tele- 
]5honed  to  the  other  store  with  a  re- 
quest to  charge  him  $20  for  the  $15 
footwear. 

A  prominent  men's  store 
opened  up  a  new  line  of  hats 
about  a  month  ago.  One  of 
the  stunning  numbers  was  a 
beautiful  velour  hat  of  gold- 
en brown  color.  It  was 
priced  ajt  $25.  Several  cus- 
tomers bought  this  hat  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  today  a 
man  who  a  few  months  ago 
was  buying  silk  shirts  at  $20 
each  priced  this  hat.  When 
the  salesman  told  him  it 
would  cost  him  $25  he  said 
with  considerable  heat,  "You 

go   to   h .      Prices   are 

coming      down,"      and      he 
walked   out    of   the   store. 

•lOUGH    ON    THE    SALESMEN 

A  great  number  of  travel- 
ing salesmen  have  forgotten 
how  to  sell  goods.  In  the  depart- 
ment stores  the  retail  sales  people  are 
still  intimating  to  their  customers 
that  they  can  "take  it  or  leave  it." 
The  arrogance  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  period  when  merchandise  was 
scarce  is  still  in  evidence  in  many  of 
our    stores. 

A  number  of  advertising  men  and 
advertising  agents  who  have  had  lib- 
eral appropriations  at  a  time  when 
they  did  not  want  orders  have  for- 
.gotten  how  to  plan  and  write  adver- 
tising   that    really    sells    goods.    It 
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should  be  apparent  to  them  that  the 
long  expected  slump  in  ])rices  has 
come  and  every  man  with  something 
to  sell  has  got  to  sell  it. 

For  several  years  motor  cars  have 
not  been  sold.  They  have  been 
bought.  Any  man  who  had  the 
money  and  who  felt  that  high  prices 
and  high  wages  would  continue  in- 
definitely would,  if  he  wanted  it 
badly  enough,  purchase  a  motor  car. 
With  him  it  was  not  a  question  of 
"which  car  shall  I  select"  but  "what 
car  can  I  get."  Does  that  indicate  a 
buyers'  market  in  the  motor  car 
field?  It  was  distinctly  a  sellers' 
market  because  the  seller  doininated 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  charge 
any  price  he  thought  he  could  get  for 
his  goods  and  history  shows  that 
motor  car  manufacturers  got  the 
money  while  the  getting  was  good. 

In  the  life  of  every  great  uni- 
versity we  have  what  is  known  as 
"student  days."  The  faculty  retires 
to  the  background ;  all  the  activities 
of  the  institution  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  and  they  dominate.  At 
other  times  in  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion the  faculty  dominates  and  stu- 
dent life  is  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution. 

The  same  general  principle  applies 
to  buying  and  selling.  \\'hen  the 
buyer  dominates  to  the  extent  that 
he  will  refuse  to  buy  your  goods  be- 
cause he  knows  he  can  get  a  better 
price  or  a  better  grade  somewhere 
else,  he  is  decisively  the  determining 
factor  in  the  success  of  your  institu- 
tion, and  that  is  just  what  the  buyers 
are  doing  today. 

THE    SCENK    CHANGES 

As  long  as  the  great  consuming 
public  thought  that  merchandise  was 
scarce,  as  long  as  the  price  trend  was 
upward,  consumption  of  all  lines  of 
merchandise  was  abnormally  heavy. 
The  seller  could  dispose  of  more 
merchandise  than  he  could  produce 
or  buy.  He  fixed  the  prices,  he  dic- 
tated terms  and  conditions  and  we 
had  a  sellers'  market. 

Today  the  condition  is  exactly  re- 
versed. When  prices  begin  to  de- 
cline, the  consuming  public  begins  to 
curtail.  It  is  human  nature  for  peo- 
ple to  stop  buying  when  the  market 
declines,  therefore  instead  of  the  con- 
sumer madly  striving  to  buy  every- 
thing he  wants,  he  is  now  buying 
only  what  he  needs.  Manufacturers 
in  every  line  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus  and,  as  the  de- 
mand has  fallen  ofif,  they  are  trying 
to  persuade  the  buyers  to  take  their 
goods. 

The  buyers  and  users  of  merchan- 
dise no  longer  are  asking  if  they  can 
get  a  certain  thing,  but  are  trying  to 


solve  the  problem  of  which  clothes 
washer,  vacuum  cleaner  or  motor  car 
they  will  finally  ]nn-chase. 

When  the  producers  and  sellers  of 
merchandise  increase  the  prices,  as 
they  always  do  when  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  su]j])ly,  we  have  a  sellers' 
market,  but  when  production  comes 
up  to  a  point  where  there  is  more 
merchandise  than  the  consuming 
public  can  use,  we  have  a  buyers' 
market  and  that  is  just  the  condition 
we  are  facing. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    ADVERTISING 

The  advertising  of  the  future  must 
be  good  advertising.  No  advertising 
campaign  should  be  curtailed  because 
the  demand  has  fallen  ofT.  If  there 
was  any  reason  whatever  for  the 
frenzied  expenditure  of  money  for 
advertising  when  no  manufacturer 
wanted  orders,  there  is  a  better  rea- 
son for  advertising  in  a  buyers'  mar- 


ket when  the  purjiose  of  the  cam- 
])aign  should  be  to  convince  the  buy- 
ers that  your  product  represents  a 
better  value  than  the  product  of  the 
competing  manufacturer. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  ad- 
vertisers to  earn  large  dividends  on 
their  advertising  investment  that 
time  is  here,  and  it  will  continue  over 
a  long  period,  but  no  campaign  is 
going  to  make  good  unless  it  is 
planned  and  carried  out  along  the 
lines  of  good  merchandising  prac- 
tice. 

The  public  is  tired  of  what  is 
known  as  institutional  advertising. 
The  average  buyer  does  not  give  a 
hang  where  the  goods  are  made,  nor 
does  he  care  anything  about  the  age 
of  the  concern  that  makes  them,  nor 
its  volume  of  business.  In  the  future, 
Mr.  Buyer  is  going  to  demand  the 
goods  that  give  him  the  most  satis- 
faction for  each  dollar  he  pays. 


New  England  Advertising  As- 
sociation to  be  Reorganized 

r.y    Wire     from    Walter     Sanimis,     Editor    nf 
Associated    A  dxcrtising 

RosTON. — More  than  three  hundred 
members  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion Advertising  Clubs  gathered  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  hotel  here  Thursday  to  un- 
dertake a  program  which  at  the  very  out- 
set  furnished  a  high  degree  of  interest. 

The  election  of  officers  scheduled  for 
Thursday  morning  was  deferred  because 
of  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  New 
England  Association  would  disband  and 
reorganize  as  a  part  of  the  .Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

A  committee  was  selected  to  report  on 
Friday  as  to  the  final  form  of  this  action, 
with  Frank  Black,  vice-president  for  the 
New  England  district,  as  its  chairman  and 
two  members  from  each  club  and  one 
from  the  A.  C.  of  W.  headquarters  in 
its  membership.  It  was  said  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  chance  for  a  hitch  in  the 
recognition. 

Virtually  all  of  the  speakers  expected 
put  in  an  appearance,  President  Rowe 
Stewart  and  General  Secretary  P.  S. 
Florea  of  the  .Associated  Clubs  also  being 
oil   hand. 

The  chief  speaker  was  Richard  H.  Lee, 
special  counsel  for  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  and  the  leading  authority  on 
the  better  business  movement. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  England  association  were :  F.  A. 
Black,  of  Filene's,  Boston:  H.  W.  Curtis, 
of  the  J.  W.  Barber  .Advertising  Agency, 
Boston;  Major  Charles  T.  Cahill,  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Bos- 
ton; F.  W.  Spollett,  of  the  Shoe  Retailer, 
Boston;  R.  C.  A'loore,  of  the  Perry,  El- 
liott Company,  Boston ;  R.  R.  Spencer,  of 
the  Davis  Press,  Worcester ;  Harry  Pear- 
son, of  the  Old  Colony  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Providence.  Mr,  Black  was  chair- 
man of  the  general  convention  committee, 
and  responsible  for  program  and  publicity. 
H.  W.  Curtis  was  chairman  of  the  sales 
coinmittee.  Miss  Frances  Hanson  was 
chairman  of  the  registration  committee, 
Major  C.  T.  Cahill  chairman  of  reception 
committee,    H.    B.     Porter    chairman    of 


committee  on  finance,  Charles  T.  Marble, 
assistant  publisher  of  "Modern  Priscilla," 
of  Boston,  chairman  of  committee  in 
charge  of  the  banquet.  The  luncheon 
given  by  the  publishers'  association  was  in 
charge  of  the  committee  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  the  luncheon  given 
by  the  New  England  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Advertising  Agents'  Association  was 
in  charge  of  George  Dunham,  of  the  Green- 
leaf  -Advertising  Agency. 


Daniel  M.  Lord  Explains  the  "Evolution 
of  Advertising" 

In  a  highly  interesting  address,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  incidents  of  pio- 
neers in  the  advertising  business,  Daniel 
M.  Lord,  founder  and  for  many  years 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago,  recounted  for  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club,  Wednes- 
day, the  progress  of  advertising  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  George  W.  Hopkins 
presided  at  the  luncheon  in  Mr.  Lord's 
honor,  and  Frank  Presbrey  introduced 
the  speaker. 

Mr.  Lord,  who  retired  sixteen  years  ago 
after  more  than  forty  years  in  advertis- 
ing, told  his  eager  listeners  of  the  schemes 
by  which  advertising  was  conducted  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
the  gamble  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
it,  and  of  how  he  broke  into  the  business 
as  an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Interior, 
a  religious  publication  of  Chicago.  He 
spoke  of  his  burning  desire  to  raise  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  profession,  and 
related  the  facts  of  the  first  advertising 
agents  association,  composed  of  Mr.  Lord, 
Al  Thomas,  Charles  H.  Fuller  and  the 
Chicago  representative  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  which  began  the  work  of 
elevating  advertising.  Later  John  Lee 
Mahin  and  others  joined,  and  a  similar 
association  was  started  in  New  York. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  first  ad- 
vertising agents  drew  numerous  laughs 
from  the  audience,  and  the  story  of  how 
Mr.  Lord  came  to  write  his  first  copy 
for  a  "customer,"  an  insurance  company ; 
and  of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  se- 
cured his  first  advertising  illustration — 
for  a  stove  manufacturer — interested  all. 
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Make  Them  Enjoy  Reading  Your  Advertising 

Some  Concerns  Are  Finding  It  Profitable  to  Present  Pleasant, 
Popular  Selling  Messages 


AMERICANS  art'  not  naturally 
crabs.  As  a  race  we  aren't 
supposed  to  be  eternally  serious. 
grim  and  professional.  \\'hen  our 
boys  got  to  France  we  found  them 
equaling  the  well-advertised  cheerful- 
ness and  fun  of  the  British, 
the  ready  quip  of  the  Irish- 
man, the  distinctive  humor 
of  the  French.  The  Yank 
brought  his  sense  of  humor 
along  with  him  and  he  used 
it  as  energetically  as  he  did 
his  tools  of  war. 

The  American  likes  to 
laugh,  he  likes  to  be  funny 
— he  needs  it.  Maybe  the 
American  businessman  needs 
it  more  than  ever  just  now 
when  his  problems  are  more 
perplexing. 

Pick  up  the  magazines  of 
general  calibre  that  go  into 
the  better  homes  of  the 
country,  as  figured  from  the 
financial  and  social  stand- 
point. You  will  find  them 
full  of  humor  and  wit.  Look 
at  the  books  that  pull  and  the 
plays  that  are  popular.  You 
will  find  the  humorous  work  and  the 
laugh-provoking  play  mighty  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  your  neighbors. 
And  the  people  with  the  greatest 
spending  power  are  as  keen  about 
these  mirthful  productions  as  the 
less   fortunate  group,  if  not  keener. 

Perhaps  this  is  extra-significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  advertising 
manager  may,  under  pressure,  today 
be  taking  his  work  somewhat  too 
seriously  and  producing  too  staid  ef- 
fects in  his  printed  announcements. 

THE    B.\SIS    OF    SOME    CAMPAIGNS 

Humor,  in  moments  of  unusual 
tension,  is  undeniably  desirable.  And 
that  is  why  advertisers  might  do 
well  to  realize  that  it  can  be  brought 
into  business  dealings  with  good  re- 
sults. It  doesn't  do  to  be  too  grave 
at  any  time  but  just  now,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  unusual  opportunity 
for  cheery  trade  messages  that  will 
make  the  public  enjoy  reading  about 
wliat  you  have  to  sell. 

What  appeals  to  a  man's  fancy  in 
a  morris  chair  or  in  a  theatre  seat 
surely  ought  to  appeal  to  his  fancy  in 
a  swivel  desk  chair  or  in  the  traction 
car.     If  a  reader's  sense  of  humor  is 
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as  well  developed  as  his  analytical 
mind,  why  not  cater  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attention  and  interest  in  your 
product,  either  in  conjunction  with 
or  in  place  of  the  more  sedate  rea- 
son-why arguments  ? 


Thawing  a  Market 

OOMETIMES,  when  business  is  not  so  good 
^  as  we  had  hoped,  a  note  of  gravity  creeps 
into  our  advertising  and  causes  reader-con- 
sumers to  take  us  too  seriously — that  is,  we 
lose  the  element  of  popular  cordiality  in  our 
relations  with  our  market.  The  same  thing 
might  happen  if  between  the  lines  of  every  let- 
ter we  wrote  its  recipient  could  read  the  dole- 
ful message  "Business  is  bad." 


pression  on  the  reader,  and  he  is  left 
with    something   to    think   about. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Colgate 
car    card    and    poster    slogan :      ''A 
Miss    Is   As   Good   As   Her   Smile." 
( )r  the  cards  the  same   firm  ran  in 
the     Hudson    &    Manhattan 
tubes,  in   New  York,  "Take 
the    Tube    Home."     A   man 
didn't  have  to  stop  and  hold 
his  sides  when  he  read  those, 
but  they  created  a  great  deal 
of    favorable    comment    be- 
cause  they    appealed   to   the 
imagination    and    carried    a 
degree  of  wit  along  with  the 
message. 

THE    APPEAL    TO    WOMEN 


So  it  pays,  this  writer  avers,  to  be  pleasant 
at  all  times,  humorous  someCimes  and  even 
witty  now  aiyl  then,  in  our  advertising,  and  he 
cites  some  advertisers  who  follow  the  prac- 
tice with  good  effect. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Many  up-to-now  concerns  are  do- 
ing it.  The  Neco  wafer  campaign 
in  the  newspapers  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample. The  Life  Savers  campaign 
in  all  mediums,  based  entirely  upon 
puns,  was  pretty  substantial  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  Americans 
like  to  smile,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
pany was  compelled  to  overwork  in 
order  to  keep  from  being  oversold. 
The  Ridgway  Tea  advertising  is  an- 
other argument. 

Aside  from  the  many  com- 
plete campaigns  based  entirely  on 
our  love  for  laughter,  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  other 
good  examples  of  the  use  of 
subtle  humor  or  calm  pleasantry 
in  advertising,  even  though  more  or 
less  isolated  or  individual.  In  its 
early  stages,  all  of  this  advertising 
contented  itself  with  puns  or  words 
and  sayings  of  double  meaning,  but 
even  that  mild  form  surely  sufficed, 
for  it  is  hardly  essential  that  copy  be 
so  uproarious  as  to  rock  the  reader 
off  his  chair.  A  little  flicker  of  a 
smile,  so  to  speak,  is  sufficient.  Or 
even  the  mere  discovery  of  the 
double  meaning  tends  to  make  the 
mind  work  and  leave  a  favorable  im- 


The  Conklin  Pen  Com- 
pany uses  the  same  idea  in 
their  slogan;  "Right  to  the 
Point."  The  Rieser  Com- 
pany, selling  Venida  hair 
nets,  works  along  the  same 
lines  in  their  car  cards  show- 
ing a  woman  with  wavy 
locks  under  the  caption: 
"Venida  Rules  the  Waves." 
There  are  many  others 
all  as  effective  and  proven  effective 
by  the  fact  that  they  excite  com- 
ment. How  many  times  have  your 
friends  said  to  you :  "Have  you  seen 
So-and-So's  card  in  the  cars — it's 
pretty  clever."  Dozens  of  times 
people  have  told  me  about  some 
of  the  good  advertisements  they've 
seen  that  had  no  other  appeal  than 
to  the   sense  of  humor. 

Rit  Dyes  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention  by  this  method.  "Never 
Say  'Dye' — Say  'Rit',"  is  the  fa- 
miliar, pleasant-sounding  message. 
And  it  attracts. 

Some  time  ago,  during  the  Safety 
First  educational  drive's  infant  de- 
velopment, the  Ridgway  Tea  folks 
used  "Safe-Tea  First"  with  consid- 
erable success.  Lately  they  have  ad- 
vertised their  line  as  "The  Tea  for 
All  of  U.  S." 

Both  timely  and  witty  is  the  Shef- 
field Farms  epigram  :  "The  League 
of  Rations,"  which  pictures  the  sev- 
eral trade  characters  interested  in  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  milk 
— the  farmer,  milkman,  housewife, 
the  children  and  so  on. 

A  recent  Washburn-Crosby  adver- 
tisement for  Ciold  Medal  Flour  falls 
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in  this  same  classification  by  fea- 
turing a  clown  and  his  dog  snooz- 
ing against  a  Go'.d  Medal  sign.  The 
title  of  the  illustration  is,  "A  Good 
Loaf."  On  the  back  cover  of  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Ad- 

V  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G      & 

Selling  the  Thos. 
Cusack  Compan\- 
entered  the  \n\n- 
nins;  list  with 
"The  Good  (Jld 
Ship  'Business' 
Sails  On  When 
Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Fills  the 
Sales."  One  of 
the  most  famous 
of  all  double 
meanings  is  the 
National  Biscuit 
Company's  pun, 
"Uneeda  Biscuit." 
Can  you  show  me 
a  100  per  cent  se- 
rious slogan  with  — — — — 
more  value  than  that  one? 

There  are  dozens  of  othsr 
illustrations  and  more  com- 
ing every  day.  The  Kapo 
Manufacturing  Company 
shows  a  cut  of  its  life-belt 
on  a  girl,  with  her  hands  up- 
raised. "A  Regular  Hold 
Up"  is  the  heading.  The 
Beacon  Sales  Company  starts 
an  advertisement  with  ''Dam 
a  Puncture :  Use  the  Air 
Container." 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  very 
pleasant  little  quip,  "Keep 
TABS  on  Your  Tongue," 
advertising  a  popular  brand 
of  candy.  And  Armour's 
Oats  comes  along  with  a  car 
card,  "The  Best  Cereal  Story 
Ever  Written." 

All  of  these  deserve  niches 
in  the  advertising  hall  of 
fame  because  they  are 
pioneers  in  a  new  field — the 
field  of  selling  goods  through 
the  ap{>eal  of  clean  humor, 
imagination  and  mirth.  For 
years  this  lighter  side  of  lift- 
iias  been  shunned  by  the 
■practical"  businessman  who 
had  no  time  for  such  tom- 
foolery, but  that  fellow  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  the 
rear  seats. 

People  ha\-e  time  to  be 
cheerful,  because  it  is  a  na- 
tional trait,  and  if  they 
haven't  the  time,  they  make  it. 
Having  found  that  out,  we  have  only 
to  go  on  making  use  of  it.  I  know 
of  a  publishing  firm  that  has  col- 
lected hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
small  bills  with  a  little  comical  car- 
<oon.      I    know    also    of    a    national 


manufacturer  who  pulled  ])henom- 
enal  returns  with  a  humorous  col- 
lection systeni.  I've  collected  money, 
settled  nasty  complaints,  sold  hard- 
shelled    customers    with    letters    that 


your  advertising  of  this  character. 
All  of  these  things  are  true  for  tli. 
-imple  reason  that  you  and  I  and 
the  other  fellow  have  enoug'i 
troubles  of  our  own  so  we  appreciate 
—  a  chance  to  smile 


A  fJ^-n^r  hill,  /isyi'ngfiT/sn  Zileep  for  .'?i--,)B2.-r 

retumi,  Uk  Rip  Van  WirJdej  aid  fmk  ill  hia 

a!,!  frier^s,  W  OK,  mcvcd  oat  of  Ihi  rxi^.hf}.- 

!  And,  »i«i  M  larj,  h«  oii'&'t  h■.^•^lit  U^ 


■•:iy<i 


Ever-Ready— T-( 


Some     characterijtic     appeals     to     f^r.od     nature, 
American    periodicals 


carried  a  tinge  of  human  humor  in 
them.  One  of  the  best  circulars  I 
ever  saw  was  packed  with  chuckles. 
You  get  your  readers  to  like  you,  in 
proportion  to  the  spirit  and  the  merit 
of    the  humor-interest   you  get   into 


or  grin  just  as  of- 
ten as  the  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  y  comes 
along.    As  a  mat- 
ter   of     fact,     we 
don't     wait     for 
them    to    come — 
w^e  go  out  and  get 
them.     For  proof 
(jf    that,    consider 
the  tickets  sold  for 
musical  comedies, 
comedies    and 
farces ;      consider 
the  number  of  hu- 
morous books  and 
l)eriodicals       sold 
every  year — some- 
„xinoi»i«d,«      thing  over  a  mil- 
1  i  o  n  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  "Seveiiteen"  off 
the  presses,  bought  and  paid 
for ;    and    don't    forget    the 
pulling   power    of    the    Sun- 
shine,   Sennett,   Chaplin   and 
iilher    so-called    funny    films. 
Americans    like    to    laugh. 
I'hey  like  to  be  amused.  They 
enjoy      anything      witty      or 
clever. 

The  wise  a  d  \-  e  r  t  i  s  e  r 
iliiesn't  wait  for  them  to  go 
out  and  get  it — he  brings  i: 
111  them!  And  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
m  that  school  of  advertising 
ai  the  present  moment,  it 
might  be  done  far  more  with 
Ljrowing   success. 

A  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  e  r  s  must,  of 
com-se,  not  let  their  risibili- 
lies  carry  them  away  in  the 
I  xecution  of  these  comic, 
clever  or  extra-entertaining 
advertisements.  And  the  so- 
called  humor  must  not  go 
i>\er  the  heads  of  the  reader 
audiences  selected. 

The  effective  value  of  an 
advertisement  is  increased  in 
I  he  widening  of  its  ap]ieal  to 
ilie  understanding  of  its 
leaders. 

On    this    page    are    repro- 
duced several  excellent  speci- 
mens of  "good-natured"  ad- 
vertising wdnich,  it  is  safe  to 
wager,  win  a  high  degree  of 
favorable  interest. 
There  is  no  pattern  to  be  followed  ; 
it  is  better  to  cut  your  own  pattern. 
\\'hale  it  may  be  profitable  to  imi- 
tate,   any    advertiser     who    inntates 
knows  what  the  logical  conclusion  of 
the  reader  mav  be. 


m     recent 
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Advertising  Sold 
as  a  Commodity 


On  August  1, 1920,  The  New  York  Globe, 
by  going  on  the  flat  rate  basis  on  all  new 
business  and  on  the  expiration  of  existing 
contracts,  took  a  decided  step  forward 
in  Metropolitan  journalism. 

This  means  that  any  advertiser,  no 
matter  where  located,  can  buy  his 
space  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as 
a    large    local    department   store. 

The  Globe  offers  the  sales  manager  the 
use  of  180,000  high  grade  circulation. 

The  Globe's  circulation  is  wonderfully  re- 
sponsive. Its  rates  are  fair — lower  to 
the  small  user  than  any  other  news- 
paper of  the  same  circulation. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

Member  180,000 

A.  B.  C.  Jason  Rogers,  Publisher  A  Day 


Advertising  &  Selling 


Business  Paper  Problems  Discussed 

Leadership  and  Opportunities  Theme  of  Annual 
Meeting  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 


CLOSER  co-operation  between 
the  business  pa{:)ers  to  enable 
business  paper  leadership  to  live  up 
to  its  responsibilities  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  opportunities,  formed 
the  keynote  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  October  20, 
21,  22. 

This  keynote  was  sounded  clearly 
and  forcefully  in  the  address  of 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  president  of  the 
A.  B.  P.,  at  the  first  joint  session  of 
all  departments  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Appealing  for  closer  contact 
among  business  paper  men  with  the 
problems  of  production,  labor,  trans- 
portation and  others  vital  to  the  in- 
dustry, ^Ir.  Dunn,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  his  hope  that  if  it  became 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  increased 
cost  of  serving  the  business  field,  to 
raise  both  advertising  and  subscrip- 
tion rates,  the  business  paper  pub- 
lishers would  act  with  that  degree 
of  unanimity  that  the  situation 
would  demand. 

Mr.  Dunn  and  those  who  spoke 
after  him  through  the  crowded  three 
days  addressed  record  audiences  and 
met  with  enthusiastic  response. 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon 
saw  joint  sessions  ;  Thursday  was  de- 
voted to  separate  sessions  of  the  ad- 
vertising, circulation,  publishing  and 
editorial  departments ;  the  annual 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Astor  Thurs- 
day evening ;  while  the  sessions  con- 
cluded Friday  morning  with  the  read- 
ing of  reports  and  the  election  of 
officers. 

The  National  Conference  of  Busi- 
ness Papers  Editors,  held  on  Thurs- 
day in  conjunction  with  the  conven- 
tion, attracted  wide  attention.  A  full 
program  of  addresses  on  pertinent 
aspects  of  the  editor's  problem  ex- 
tended through  the  day.  Portions  of 
some  of  the  important  talks  are  ptib- 
lished  in  this  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling.  A  feature  of  all  of  the 
departmental  sessions  was  the  oppor- 
timity  given  to  those  present  to  dis- 
cuss from  the  floor  points  brought 
up  by  the  speakers. 

Besides  Mr.  Dunn,  those  who 
SDoke  before  the  joint  sessions  on 
Wednesday  were  F.  M.  Feiker,  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  chair- 
man of  the  general  program  commit- 


tee :  M.  C.  Rohbins.  president,  Gas 
Age;  E.  T.  Howson,  editor  Raihi.'ay 
Maintenance  Engineer ;  H.  .\.  Lewis, 
advertising  director  of  the  Elec- 
trical World  and  Electrical  Mer- 
chandiser; M.  B.  Luni,  circulation 
manager,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co. ;  and 
Harry  E.  Taylor,  advertising  man- 
ager, Drv  Goods  Economist.  Harry 
Tipper,  manager  Automotive  Indus- 
tries, delivered  the  principal  address 
to  the  advertising  departmental  ses- 
sion, talking  on  "Agency  Relations," 
as  chairman  of  the  committee 
handling  that  subject. 


Better  Co-operation  Keynote 
of  A.  B.  P.  Meeting 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 

President  of  the  Associated  Btisiness  Papers.  Inc., 
and  Editor  of  "Railway  Age" 

IN  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
our  last  annual  convention,  a  year  ago, 
your  executive  committee  considered  the 
subject  of  what  advance  in  dues  of  mem- 
bers should  be  made  and  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  association  to  act  upon 
this  and  other  matters,  which  was  held  at 
New  York  last  April.  The  meeting  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  and  reclassification 
of  dues.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  we 
came  through  this  readjustment  of  rates 
with  a  spirit  of  unanimity  and  good  feel- 
ing which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  any 
organization.  Up  to  this  time  there  have 
been  only  two  resignations  from  the  as- 
sociation because  of  the  change  in  dues  and 
undoubtedly  the  increased  results  it  will 
enable  the  association  to  get  will  prove  a 
complete   justification   of   it. 

.'\t  your  meeting  a  year  ago  action  was 
taken  authorizing  your  executive  committee 
to  take  steps  for  better  organization  of 
the  editors  of  business  papers  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Conference  of 
Business   Paper   Editors. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  formation  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Business  Papers  Editors  have  been 
great  and  gratifying,  but  I  venture  to  urge 
upon  you  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  a  still  greater  degree  of  co-oper- 
ation between  both  the  publishers  and  the 
editors  in  our  field  would  not  be  justified 
by  still  greater  results.  I  have  in  mind 
co-operation,  first,  directly  to  promote  our 
own  selfish  interests,  and  secondly,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  industries  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Within  recent  years  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness concerns  have  been  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  meeting  largely  increased 
expenses,  many  of  them  also  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  inability  to  obtain  ade- 
quate amounts  of  raw  inaterials.  No  in- 
dustry, however,  has  suffered  more  from 
these  causes  than  the  publishing  business. 
\\'e  have  seen  the  costs  of  engraving,  paper, 
printing,   binding   and   postage   advance   at 


portentous  rates.  Many  of  us  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  sup- 
plies of  paper.  In  many  other  well  or- 
ganized industries  increases  in  expenses 
have  been  promptly  met  by  advances  in 
prices  which  have  resulted  in  the  various 
concerns  in  these  industries  fully  maintain- 
ing and  even  increasing  their  pre-war 
profits. 

There  is  no  good  reason  that  I  know  of 
either  in  law,  morals  or  economics  why 
concerns  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
business  papers  should  not  adopt  a  similar 
policy.  Why  should  we  not  advance  our 
subscription  rates  and  our  advertising  rates 
in  proportion  to  our  increased  costs,  over 
which  we  ha\'e  no  control,  when  we  know 
that  not  only  do  our  business  necessities 
demand  it,  but  that  our  subscribers  and 
advertisers  are  receiving  increased  prices 
and  increased  incoines  which  enable  them 
to  pay  the  increased  rates? 

INCREASED    PRICES    URGED 

Many  business  papers  come  into  direct 
competition  with  each  other,  however,  and 
one  paper  in  a  given  field  may  not  be 
able  to  adopt  the  policies  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself  unless  competing  publications 
take  similar  action.  I  know  as  well  as 
any  one  that  there  are  laws  against  agree- 
ments and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  the  experience  of 
concerns  in  other  lines  of  business  within 
recent  years  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
wise  but  safe  for  concerns  in  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  of  business  to  adopt  similar 
policies  for  the  protection  of  their  legiti- 
mate interests  when  they  do  not  venture 
over   the   line   of    fairness   and    sanity. 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  ought  to  sub- 
stitute the  spirit  and  practice  of  co-opera- 
tion for  those  of  competition  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  our  advances  in  subscrip- 
tion and  advertising  rates  sufficiently  uni- 
form that  none  of  us  by  extreme  competi- 
tive practices  will  impose  undue  hardships 
upon  others.  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
hardly  a  business  paper  in  this  country 
whose  pages  are  not  today  worth  more 
to  its  readers  and  its  advertisers  than  its 
readers  and  advertisers  are  paying  for 
them,  and  the  result  of  keeping  our  sub- 
scription and  advertising  rates  below  what 
is  a  fair  basis  is  to  impair  the  prestige  of 
business  papers  and  prevent  them  as  a 
class  from  realizing  the  returns  they 
should. 

There  is  another  kind  of  co-operation 
whicli  I  think  we  can  carry  further  than 
we  have  and  that  is  co-operation  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  There  never  was  a  time 
wiicn  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
were  confronted  with  more  difficult  and 
imixirtant   problems  than  they  are  now. 

The  business  press  within  the  last  year, 
through  its  editorial  columns,  has  rendered 
a  service  of  the  first  importance  in  pre- 
senting to  business  men  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  country  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  transportation  situation  and  the 
measures  needed  to  meet  it.  I  urge  the 
publishers  and  editors  of  business  papers 
to  continue  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Vacuum  Oil 
and  Collier^s 

The  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  has  chosen 
Collier's  as  a  leading 
factor  in  its  national 
advertising   campaign. 


Read  Collier's 
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Standardizing  Newspaper  Advertising 

A  Statement  of  the  Aims,  Policies  and  Methods 
Practiced  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

By  COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 

National  Chairman,  Newspaper  Committee,  American    Association   of    Advertising    Agencies 


FC)R  11  lis  opportunity  to  speak 
to  all  the  various  interests  in  ad- 
vertising 1  am  thankful.  The  grati- 
fying and  increasing  influence  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies  makes  it  most  desirahle 
that    its    aims    and    policies 

should    be    clearly    outlined      , 

and  distinctly  understood. 
The  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  no  ulte- 
rior motives.  It  believes  that 
in  the  last  analysis  all  adver- 
tising has  a  common,  basic 
interest.  We  believe  that 
whatever  is  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  honest  adver- 
tiser is  of  advantage  to  the 
publisher  and  to  the  agency. 
That,  I  take  it.  is  the  creed 
of  the  Association,  and  the 
Committee,  of  which  I  ha\e 
the  honor  of  being  chairman, 
accepts  that  creed  without 
reservations. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do. 
and  we  feel  that  we  have 
just  begun  the  work  in  the 
last  ten  months,  is  to  stand- 
ardize newspaper  advertising 
methods  and  practices  that 
they  may  be  uniform  along  ethical 
and  businesslike  lines,  to  the  end  that 
newspaper  advertising  may  be  sim- 
plified and  made  more  profitable  to 
all  concerned.  This  great  commer- 
cial force  should  function  more 
smoothly  and  eiifectively  as  approach 
is  made  to  ideal  conditions.  Those 
conditions  will  not  be  brought  about 
imless  we  all  work  together  for  our 
common  good. 

THE  committee's  WORK 

I  think  I  am  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  having  that  offer  accepted  by 
telling  you  as  briefly  as  possible  of 
the  work  of  our  committee  and  w-hat 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few 
months.  W'e  started  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  most  itnportant  step 
to  take  first  was  to  try  to  establish 
the  one-price  principle  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Precedent  was  with  us, 
in  the  success  of  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  all  over  the  country,  the 
policy  of  the  common  carriers  and  of 
public  utility  corporations,  of   many 


private  and  corporate  industries  and 
mercantile  concerns,  and,  in  our  own 
line,  the  precedent  of  all  the  stand- 
ard periodicals.  Indeed,  in  the  news- 
])aper  field  there  is  only  one  price  to 
the  daily  purchaser  and  to  the  sub- 


"Four  A"  Standards 

/^  UT  in  Chicago  last  week  the  Newspaper 
^-^  Representatives'  Association  of  that  city 
gave  a  luncheon,  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  to  Col- 
lin Armstrong,  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
standardizing  newspaper  advertising  and  ad- 
vertising   agency    practices. 

The  accompanying  report  gives  very  fully 
Mr.  Armstrong's  message  to  the  Representa- 
tives and  is  also  a  message  of  great  interest  to 
advertisers  and  advertising  makers  in  all  line.. 

The  attention  of  the  entire  advertising  fra- 
ternity in  America  is  directed  to  this  excellent 
exposition  of  what  is  being  done  by  this  body 
for  the  betterment  of  publishers  and  those  who 
d6    business    with    publishers. 

THE  EDITOR. 


scriber.  Why  not  apply  the  same- 
tried  principle  to  newspaper  advertis- 
ing? 

Coincident  with  the  apjx)intment 
of  this  committee  and  the  receipt  of 
mandates  from  those  higher  up  in 
our  Association,  an  influential  spe- 
cial representative  in  New  York  and 
the  jniblisher  of  one  of  the  larger 
morning  papers  of  that  city  showed 
us  where  to  begin  our  tindertaking. 
A  Southern  manufacturing  concern, 
that  for  years  has  bought  the  space 
of  newspapers  in  the  South  on  its 
own  terms,  sought  to  extend  that 
(iractice  in  many  of  the  Northern 
states.  Both  the  '"special"  and  the 
]3ublisher  had  declined  the  contracts, 
and  were  told  that  gross  rates  would 
not  be  considered  until  the  adver- 
tiser was  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
get  the  circulation  he  wanted  on  his 
own  terms,  namely,  agency  net  rates. 

These  facts  were  promptly  com- 
municated to  all  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  and  to  all  members  of 
The  Six  Point  League  with  the  re- 


sult that  not  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  has  yet  carried  a  line  of 
tills  advertising  and  many  special 
representatives  declined  to  take  it  at 
less  than  gross  card  rates.  We  have 
no  means  of  checking  up  the  com- 
plete results  of  this  and  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  convince 
publishers  of  the  desirability 
of  sticking  to  their  rate  cards 
in  this  case,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  many  cases  the  fact 
that  we  were  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  situation  elicit- 
ed a  great  amount  of  evi- 
dence from  publishers  that 
they  did  not  propose  to  per- 
mit this  advertiser  to  dic- 
tate rates  to  them. 

Poinding  that  we  had  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  associ- 
ates, we  endeavored  to  tell 
all  of  them  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  to  be  taken  to 
correct  unbusinesslike  and 
unprofitable  practices  in 
newspaper  advertising.  The 
first  effort  to  reach  publish- 
ers was  made  through  the 
bulletins  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers'  Association  and  the 
American  Press  last  December.  But, 
for  obvious  reas.ons,  that  message  did 
not  get  100  per  cent  circulation. 

What  was  really  the  first  message 
to  ]niblishers  was  sent  to  them  last 
March,  addressed  personally  to  each 
one  of  the  2,150  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  on  the  most  accurate  list 
we  could  obtain.  We  since  have  im- 
proved upon  that  list  and,  through 
the  cordial  assistance  of  special  rep- 
resentatives generally,  have  compiled 
a  list  of  the  men  in  charge  of  na- 
tional advertising  in  over  1,700  news- 
paper offices.  So  that  when  we  send 
out  our  second  message  shortly,  we 
feel  pretty  certain  it  will  go  directly 
to  the  man  behind  the  gun.  In  the 
cases  of  the  remaining  -WO  or  more. 
))ublishers  who  do  not  utilize  the  val- 
uable services  of  special  representa- 
tives, we  address  the  publisher  by 
name. 

What  we  wish  is  to  get  into  per- 
sonal contac*  with  everv  one  of  them. 


CTOBER   2i.    1920 


(( 


No  Stropping— No  Honing'' 


Putting  Across 
the  ''Big  Fellow^^ 
Via  Newspapers 


THE  Big  Fellow  —  a  new  style 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Set  built 
for  the  hig-fisted  man — was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  newspapers  in  May,  1920. 

Evidently  a  large  percentage  of 
Americans  are  "big-fisted,"  for  within 
three  months,  sales  of  the  new  Gillette 
Set  had  far  exceeded  not  only  pre- 
dictions, but  the  records  of  the  first 
three  month's  sales  of  any  other 
Gillette  Set. 

Unique  sales  plans  were  responsible 


for  a  complete  distribution  of  the  new 
razor,  hut  moving  the  Big  Fellow  off  the 
dealers'  shelves  was  the  joh  of  News- 
paper Advertising. 

Beating  records  is  possible,  but  when 
sales  also  beat  predictions  born  of 
enthusiasm,  it  is  safe  to  concede 
that  the  media  used  were  selected 
because  of  their  known  worth. 

Newspapers  produce  sales  in  quicker 
time  and   greater  volume  than  any 
other  medium. 
Are  you  interested  in  sales.'' 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers'  Representatives 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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These  lists  have  other  value  than 
that  of  informing  publishers  and  ad- 
vertising managers  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  help  them  to  do.  When  we 
write  to  one  of  them,  and  we  are 
writing  to  many  of  them  every  day, 
a  copy  of  the  letter  goes  in  the  same 
mail  to  the  "special"  representing 
him,  if  the  subject  calls  for  corre- 
spondence between  the  two;  and  vice 
versa  if  we  are  writing  to  a  repre- 
sentative. Much  time  and  labor  is 
obviously  saved  by  this  system. 

But  to  return  to  our  efforts  to  help 
improve  conditions  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  field.  In  our  preliminary 
announcement  and  in  the  first  mes- 
sage, as  well  as  in  the  one  which  is 
about  to  be  sent  out,  w^e  have  en- 
deavored to  present  as  forcefully  and 
as  cogently  as  we  could  why  the  one- 
price  principle  should  be  adopted  by 
every  self-respecting  and  ambitious 
publisher  in  the  land.  .A.s  the  work 
has  progressed  our  fund  of  argu- 
ments has  been  constantly  increased 
by  publishers  and  their  representa- 
tiVes  and  they  have  given  us  con- 
crete examples  and  experiences  in 
support  of  the  proposition. 

THE    publisher's    INTEREST 

The  establishment  of  the  one-price 
principle  in  national  advertising 
means  to  the  publisher  a  clear  con- 
science because  he  is  dealing  fairly 
and  justly  with  all  his  advertising 
patrons  and  the  satisfaction  that  he 
is  getting  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
all  the  space  he  sells  instead  of  8.S 
cents  or  less  for  a  part  of  it 

And  to  show  you  how  small  a  part 
that  is,  let  me  cite  one  case  that  may 
be  typical  of  many.  A  publisher, 
whom  many  of  you  know  well,  writes 
us  that  a  factor  in  inducing  him  to 
adopt  the  one-price  principle  was  an 
analysis  of  his  last  year's  national 
advertising.  He  found  that  out  of 
a  total  of  $350,000,  barely  $30,000 
came  to  him  direct,  and  the  portion 

"of  that  $50,000  on  which  he  was  al- 
lowing agencv  net  rates  was  a  little 
less  than  $10,000.     He  figured  that 

^  he  would  be  happier  and  sleep  more 
peacefully  if  he  lost  three  per  cent  of 
his  national  advertising  than  if  he 
discriminated  in  favor  of  a  few 
patrons  giving  him  that  compara- 
tively paltry  amount  of  business. 

Now,  I  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  agency  attitude  toward 
this  question  is  not  that  of  hoping 
to  secure  some  or  most  of  this  direct, 
favored  business.  The  great  bulk  of 
it  is  of  a  character  that  many  agents 
do  not  care  to  handle,  ^\'hat  they  do 
feel  is  that  their  clients  seeking  to 
sell  meritorious  articles  or  commodi- 
ties,   many   of    them    necessaries    of 


life,  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  a  few  competi- 
tors and  a  long  list  of  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  concoctions  styled 
medicines,  some  of  which  are  a  delu- 
sion rather  than  a  benefit  to  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The  advertising  agency  worthy  of 
the  name  devotes  its  entire  energies, 
the  best  that  is  in  it,  to  creating  and 
developing  advertising.  Does  the  di- 
rect advertiser  ?  He  is  an  economist 
whose  horizon  is  limited  to  the  di- 
mension of  his  till.  The  best  answer 
to  a  direct  advertiser  seeking  agency 
net  rates  that  I  know  of  was  written 
by  an  Iowa  publisher  who  said : 


"We  can't  give  you  an  agency  com- 
mission until  you  organize  a  force  ol 
men  who  will  go  out  and  do  missionary 
work  for  us  and  other  papers,  making 
advertisers  out  of  people  who  havs 
never  advertised  before  and  making  liif,'- 
ger  advertisers  out  of  those  who  havt 
only  advertised  on  a  small  scale." 

These  are  the  functions  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency  and  they  cannot  b( 
successfully  fulfilled  unless  the  ad- 
vertising is  made  profitable  to  th( 
advertiser,  the  fount  from  which  al 
our  blessings  flow.  The  dift'erentia 
was  created  to  secure  and  stimulate 
just  that  kind  of  advertising  service 
for  newspapers  and  other  publica 
lions  ;  not  to  help  advertisers  to  de 
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ay  the  expense  of  an  advertising 
partment,  for  that  is  the  reason 
ion  which  most  direct  advertisers 
se  their  claim  for  agency  net  rates, 
the  data  conld  be  compiled,  I  be- 
ve  it  wonld  be  found  that  national 
vertisers  who  employ  agencies 
end  more  money  per  dollar  of 
eir  sales  on  their  advertising  de- 
rtments    than    direct    advertisers. 

MAKING   BETTER   AGENCIES 

\\'hat  the  genuine  agency  wants  to 

e  brought  about  is  a  dignifying  of 

compensation  by  limiting  it  solely 

agencies    that    are    qualified    and 

uipped  to  actually  earn  it  and  are 


honest  enough  to  keep  it,  and  not 
used  by  publishers  as  a  factor  in 
trading  with  advertisers  or  dangled 
as  a  bait  before  the  unfit,  inexperi- 
enced and  unscrupulous  self-elected 
agency. 

We  want  a  universally  accepted 
standard  by  which  agencies  shall  be 
measured  by  both  publishers  and  ad- 
vertisers with  compensation  from 
publishers  limited  absolutely  to  those 
who  measure  up  to  the  standard.  An 
important  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  condition  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  one-price  principle. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  are  in 
favor   of   it.     .\nother   is   justice   to 


-over  2,000 

advertisers 

regularly  use 

the  World's 

Greatest 

Industrial 

Paper— 

The  Iron  Age 
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239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street 


New  York 


our  clients.  They  naturally  want  to 
buy  the  space  they  use  at  as  low  a 
figure  as  anyone  else.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  assure  them  that  they  are 
getting  the  lowest  price  anyone  can 
get.  To  that  end  we  are  giving  to 
our  members,  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
secure  the  information,  the  names  of 
newspapers  that  have  adopted  the 
one-price  policy,  some  of  them  with- 
out qualifications,  others  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  will  not  give  conces- 
sions to  any  advertiser  not  now  on 
their  books  and  that  they  will  with- 
draw concessions  from  those  as 
speedily  as  they  can.  They  say  in 
substance  that  they  want  the  pro- 
verbial cherry,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons are  constrained  to  make  two 
bites  of  it. 

Why  isn't  an  advertiser  as  much 
entitled  to  k-now  the  ethics  and  busi- 
ness policy  of  a  newspaper  as  he  is 
10  know  its  circulation  ?  It  is  the 
prevailing  practice  with  agencies 
nowadays,  in  discussing  newspapers 
with  a  client,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  a  paper 
and  the  character  of  it  have  been 
audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations and  that  similar  informa- 
tion is  not  obtainable  regarding  a 
competing  paper. 

No  one  wants  to  buy  the  un- 
known. Hence  the  odds  are  in  favor 
of  the  one  that  lays  all  the  cards  on 
the  table.  Some  agencies  make  the 
rate  cards  of  A.  B.  C.  audited  papers 
easily  discernible  by  stamping  them 
conspicuously  before  filing  them,  so 
that  the  clerical  force  can  distinguish 
them  readily.  As  the  information 
that  publishers  are  giving  to  agencies 
through  this  committee  is  considered 
fully  as  important  as  verified  facts 
regarding  circulation,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  price  policy  of 
each  paper  also  be  strikingly  indi- 
cated on  rate  cards.  All  of  this  in- 
formation helps  the  advertiser  and 
the  agency  to  proceed  intelligently  in 
selecting  media. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  now  approximately 
350  newspapers  on  the  lists  that  pub- 
lishers have  enabled  us  to  compile, 
and  now  that  the  purposes  and  prac- 
tical benefits  of  the  movement  are 
constantly  becoming  better  under- 
stood, we  are  confident  that  the  num- 
ber will  be  doubled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  believe  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  decidedly  un- 
fashionable for  a  newspaper  to  al- 
low agency  net  rates  or  other  conces- 
sions to  direct  advertisers  and  you 
know  that  no  one  wants  to  be  out 
of  fashion.  Moreover,  I  am  hojje- 
ful  that  the  advantages  that  will  ac- 
crue to  newspapers  that  adopt  the 
one-price-to-all   principle   will   be   so 
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patent  that  no  publisher  can  afford  to 
pursue  a  different  poHcv. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have 
had  some  experience  during  the  last 
year  with  new  direct  advertisers,  in 
addition  to  the  one  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  in  the  most 
conspicuous  case  publishers  and  rep- 
resentatives agree  that  we  were  help- 
ful in  limiting  the  aggressions  of  the 
advertiser.  In  fact,  our  joint  efforts 
were  so  prompt  and  thorough  that 
we  do  not  know  of  a  single  newspa- 
per that  is  executing  the  contracts  of 
this  advertiser  on  his  own  terms.  If 
there  are  any,  they  are  exceedingly 
unimportant  ones. 


We  met  with  nearly  equal  success 
with  what  may  be  described  as  an 
i/;i  camouflaged  "house'"  agency, 
which,  like  the  advertiser  just  spoken 
of,  was  located  here  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  last  advices  we  received 
legarding  that  concern  were  that  it 
will  give  up  the  job  of  trying  to  be 
an  advertisers'  agency,  admitting 
that  it  was  organized  solely  to  handle 
the  one  account  and  that  it  never  ex- 
pected to  apply  for  A.  N.  P.  A.  rec- 
ognition. I  speak  of  these  cases  be- 
cause they  prove  that  when  publish- 
ers, "specials"  and  agencies  work  to- 
gether on  a  proposition  that  they  be- 
lieve  to   be    for   the    best   and   most 


Reaching  the  Home 
Through  the  Boy 


means  so  effective  an  intro- 
'***  duction  to  both  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  national 
advertisers  are  capitahzing  on 
Boy -campaigns  in  the  Boy -field 
with  most  satisfactory  returns — im- 
mediate and  future. 

THE  BOYS'  WORLD,  the  one 

Nationai.  Weekly  in  this  field, 
with  its 400,000  subscribers  pio- 
vides  practically  half  of  the  en- 
tire available  Boy-circulation^ 
with  results  in  proportion. 

The  Boys'  World 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


WESLEY   E.   FARMILOE,   Adverii,inj   M 
Edward   P.   Boycc.  95  Madison  Av 


Cook's  WeeklyTrIo  rAMiLuonBoYJ  AHoGmis 

The  Bovs'  World    The  Girls'  Companion    Young  People's  Weekly 


proti.able    interests   of   the    business, 
we  can  succeed. 

This  encourages  us  to  approach 
with  a  good  deal  of  contidence  the 
task  of  eliminating  camouflaged 
"house"  agencies.  We  have  been  im- 
portuned by  many  publishers  and 
"specials"  to  join  them  in  doing  so; 
but  there  is  a  limitation  to  our  time 
and  exertions ;  moreover,  our  co-la- 
borers have  agreed  with  us  that  it  is 
wisest  to  take  only  one  important 
step  at  a  time.  However,  now  that 
tlie  one-price  campaign  is  steadily 
progressing  towards  success,  we  may 
agree  with  our  fellow-workers  to 
give  attention  to  the  class  of  agencies 
described  at  the  same  time  we  en- 
deavor to  minimize,  if  not  entirely 
eradicate,  the  free  publicity  evil. 

I  must  improve  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  why  we  are  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  "house"  agencies  and 
also  in  the  recognition  of  new  agen- 
cies. The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  does  not  desire 
to  impede  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
organization  and  development  of 
real  advertising  agencies.  If  we  or 
anyone  of  us  cannot  w'ithstand  legiti- 
mate competition,  the  fault  is  with 
the  agency.  But  what  we  do  depre- 
cate is  being  placed  in  competition 
with  agencies  that  are  a  subterfuge 
tor  rate  cutting  and  which,  by  their 
lack  of  ability  and  equipment,  de- 
stroy rather  than  create  and  foster 
newspaper  advertising.  That  is  the 
reason  we  welcomed  the  decision  of 
the  Recognition  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Publishers'  Association 
10  devise  a  method  of  curtailing  the 
activities  of  rate-cutting  agencies,  a 
system  that  we  are  told  will  shortly 
be  put  into  operation. 

Anyone  familiar  with  agency  oper- 
ations knoAvs  that  an  agency  organ- 
ized and  equipped  to  give  complete 
and  helpful  service  to  advertisers  an;l 
publishers  cannot,  on  the  present 
basis  of  costs,  secure  a  profit  for 
itself  of  much  over  three  per  cent 
on  its  volume  of  business.  Trust- 
worthy figures  have  been  compiled, 
showing  that  some  agencies  did  not 
clear  that  much  last  year,  and  it  was 
the  exception  for  an  agency  to  make 
earnings  much  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage stated.  Now  how  can  an 
agency  that  rebates  a  third,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  half,  of  its  commissions 
to  its  clients  render  a  service  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  advertiser  or 
to  publications?  We  all  believe,  and 
some  of  us  possibly  know,  that  there 
are  many  agencies  that  do  a  purely 
brokerage  business,  which  means  that 
they  are  cutting  the  rates  of  pub- 
lishers. They  are  an  element  in  the 
as:encv  field  that  should,  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  better  and  more  profitable  ad- 
vertising, be  plowed  under. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  bring  about  sometbing  ap- 
proaching iileal  conditions  in  news- 
paper advertising,  but  now  that  pub- 
lishers and  their  representatives  are 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  desirability 
of  improving  conditions  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  lead- 
ing agencies  of  the  country  are  bound 
together  by  fraternal,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, ties  and  ready  and  willing  to 
do  their  share  of  the  work,  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  we  will  succeed  in 
placing  newspaper  advertising  upon 
a  higher,  more  dignified  and  more 
profitable  basis  that  will  make  each 
and  every  one  of  us  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  integral  parts  of  this 
tremendous  economic,  civic  and 
moral    force. 


Matteson    Elected    President    of 
Agencies'   Association 

Jesse  F.  Matteson,  of  Chicago,  will 
head  the  American  Association  of  .'Ad- 
vertising Agents  for  the  1920-21  term. 
Mr.  Matteson  who.  as  chief  of  the  Mat- 
teson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  ad- 
vertising agents,  and  a  very  active 
member  of  the  agencies'  association, 
has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
American  advertising,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Harry  Dwight  Smith  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Four  .\'s  at  the  final  session 
of  the  Chicago  mieeting  held  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel  Tuesday.  .'\t  the  same  ses- 
sion, Walter  R.  Hine,  of  New  York, 
was  named  vice-president;  H.  S.  Gard- 
ner, of  St.  Louis,  secretary;  and  John 
P.    Hallman.    of    New    York,    treasurer. 

The  executive  board  for  the  ensuing 
term  will  be  composed  of  Harry  Dwight 
Smith,  of  Cleveland,  retiring  president; 
Stanley  Resor,  of  New  York;  John 
Benson,  of  Chicago;  A.  W.  Erickson. 
of  New  York;  William  H.  Johns,  of 
New  York;  Paul  E.  Faust,  of  Chicago; 
Harold  A.  Lebaie,  of  New  York;  J. 
Wesley  Barber,  of  Boston;  Eugene 
McGuckin,  of  Philadelphia;  Henry  A. 
Groth,  of  Chicago;  and  Ernest  E. 
Dallis.  of  Atlanta. 

The  convention  closed  Tuesday  night 
with  a  banquet  given  by  the  agencies' 
association  to  the  members  of  the  .\udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  also  meeting 
this  week  at  Chicago. 


New  Agency  in  Philadelphia 

Louis  A.  Fehling  and  Warren  S. 
Barnes,  formerly  of  Geo.  W.  Edwards  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  have  started  a  gen- 
eral advertising  agency  at  818  Perry  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Barnes  &  Fehling  Company, 

Mr.  Fehling,  who  was  space  buyer  and 
contact  man  for  the  Edwards  agency, 
previously  had  been  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Evening  Telegraph.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  affiliated  with  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  for  five  years,  with  N. 
W.  -A-yer  &  Son  for  one  year,  and  after 
two  years  in  the  army  joined  the  Edwards 
organization. 


Sunkist   Advertising    Cost   66/100   of    1 
Per  Cent 

Sunkist  advertising  for  the  year  closing 
August  31,  1920,  cost  only  66/100  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  delivered  value  of  the  fruit, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  G.  Har- 


old Powell,  general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  as- 
sessment for  advertising  and  dealer  service 
work  on  lemons  was  raised  to  six  cents  a 
box,  but  the  orange  advertising  assessment 
was  continued  at  lYi  cents.  It  will  be  in- 
creased to  iYi  cents  this  year.  More  than 
119,000,000  copies  of  national  magazines 
contained  Sunkist  advertisements  last  year. 


Greene  Directs  Ferris  Motor  Sales 

C.  Floyd  Greene,  formerly  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Grant-Lees  Gear  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  resigned  to  become  sales 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  builder  of  the  Ferris  auto- 
mobile. 


Park  place.  New  York,  have  secured  and 
are  now  making  up  schedules  for  the  fol- 
lowing accounts : 

Pitts  &  Kitts  Mfg.  &  Supply  Company, 
steam  specialties;  P'erolin  Company  oi 
.America,  Formetal;  Julius  Aderer,  Inc., 
dental  supply  manufacturers;  Fleischer  & 
Company,  human  hair  goods ;  New  York 
Machinery  Company,  steel  lockers  and 
baling  presses,  and  the  F.  &  R.  Company, 
novelties. 

Business  publications,  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used. 


Accounts   With   Weinik-Hayes   Co. 

The      Weinik-Hayes      Co.,     advertising 
.•\gency,   and    Myrun    S.    .Mendelssohn,   50 


Robert  Reis  Sales  Make  Big  Gain 

Gross  sales  of  Robert  Reis  and  Com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30  amounted  to 
$6,077,357,  against  $4,088,049  for  the  cor- 
responding  period   of    1919. 


When  It  Rains 

Newsboy  sales  fall  off. 

When  It  Snows 

Newsboy  circulation  slumps. 

When  There's  a  Holiday 

Newsboys  don't  get  to  all  the  people. 

Newsboy  and  news-stand  circulation  is  as 
fickle  as  a  weather  vane. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  practically  no 
newsboy  or  news-stand  circulation.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  accomplished  by  an  exclusive 
carrier  service  -which  delivers  The  Star  twice 
every  day  to  the  doorstep  of  every  family 
in  Kansas  City. 

Rain,  shine,  sleet,  snow,  holiday  or  work- 
day— the  story  is  the  same.  Star  circulation 
is  rainproof,  snowproof,  holiday  proof — 100% 
thorough,  1  00%  uniform,  365  days  of  the  year. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  September: 


Morning 
210,019 

Chicago  Ofifice, 
1418   Century  Bldg. 


Evening 
214,111 


Sunday 
213,748 

New  York  Office, 
2   Rector  St. 
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Are  You  "Jumpy''  About  Your  Advertising? 

Questions  Concerning  the  National  Marketing  Siluation 
Pressing  for  Answers 


By  J.  D.  ADAMS 

Vice-President    The    Corman    Companv 


New    York 


PROBABLY  the  highest  level  of 
morality  which  the  human  mind 
can  attain  is  that  experienced  during 
the  waking  hours  following  an  ex- 
tended debauch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession 
'of  advertising  is  about  due 
for  something  like  that — 
for  a  soul-searching  self- 
communion  incident  to  the 
painful  process  of  sober'ng 
up. 

There's  nothing  basically 
wrong  with  advertising — 
not  even  with  a  lot  which 
has  been  done  during  the 
wild  three  years  which  have 
just  passed.  Just  the  same, 
it  has  been  a  debauch — bril- 
liant, at  times  hysterical  and 
frightfully  costly. 

GETTING  THE  EDUCATION 

I  suppose  an  advertising 
man"s  education  is  the  most 
expensive  that  is  conceiv- 
able. Speaking  in  general 
figures,  he  has  to  disburse, 
w'isely  or  vmwisely,  at  least 
a  million  dollars  of  other 
people's  money  before  his 
judgment  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  make  his  counsel 
of  much  value.  A  lot  of  ad- 
vertising men  have  received 
such  an  education  recently. 

Just  what  have  we  learned,  any- 
way? How  much  of  the  old,  time- 
tested  dogma  has  been  found  want- 
ing? Has  some  modern  alchemy  at 
last  discovered  how  to  create  gold 
out  of  nothing?  Has  the  advertis- 
ing dollar  a  magic  power  to  multiply 
itself  indefinitely  or  does  it  still  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  cents? 

SOME  PRESSING  QUESTIONS 

Has  anyone  located  a  secret  door 
into  the  human  mind  through  which 
It  is  possible  to  slip  a  full-grown, 
able-bodied  idea  with  one  or  two 
dazzling  advertisements,  or  must  we 
still  employ  the  old  method  of  build- 
ing up  this  idea  with  many,  many 
impressions? 

Has  a  w'ay  been  found  to  elimi- 
nate the  element  of  time?  Is  any- 
one now  selling  good  will  over  the 
counter  all  done  up  in  a  nicely  sealed 
package,  or  must  we  still  win  it  slow- 


ly according  to  our  good  works  ? 

More  specific  questions  puzzle  me. 
So  many  new  things  have  been  tried, 
so  nuich  new  technique  has  been  de- 
veloped, that  we  ought  to  find  out 
quickly   about   any    new   laws   which 


A 


ADVERTISING 

D\'ERTISERS  ami  the  men  who  make 
advertising;  will  he  interested  in  what  this 
accompanying  article  says  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Sobering  Up." 

It  will  occur  to  many  readers  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  that  those  who  pay  the  advertising 
bills  have  had  plenty  of  time  recently  in  which 
to  give  sober  thought — and,  of  course,  the  writer 
uses  the  word  only  in  reference  to  mental  proc- 
esses— to  the  nature  and  value  of  their  pub- 
licity. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  agree  that  there 
still  is  room  aplenty  for  improvement,  while 
others  may  have  formed  the  opinion  that  there 
still  are  too  many  flowers  in  our  printed  sales- 
manship. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  hurl  a 
challenge  at  those  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  advertising  to  which  he  takes  exception. 
THE  EDITOR. 


have  been  demonstrated. 

As  for  example :  Are  seagulls  and 
statuary  the  most  effective  symbol- 
isms for  truck  axles  ?  Do  sirens  dis- 
porting in  exquisitely  tinted  foam 
and  seaweed  create  a  strong  buying 
impulse  for  talcum?  Are  one-piece 
bathing  suits  a  universally  effective 
illustrative  theme  for  anything  when 
the  visualizer  can  think  of  nothing 
else?  Is  autumn  foliage  a  power- 
ful analogy  for  the  performance  of 
an  automobile?  Has  anyone  ac- 
curately measured  the  pulling  power 
of  a  Greek  god?  Is  a  scientist,  gaz- 
ing into  a  test  tube  with  microscope 
and  other  laboratory  properties 
vignetted  in  foreground,  the  right 
picture  for  a  pseudo-scientific  dis- 
cussion of  a  patent  remedy?  Is  a 
group  of  factory  executives  tensely 
studying  wdiatever  it  is  the  factory 
makes,  just  as  effective  as  it  always 


was  ?  Has  anyone  learned  what  any- 
one else  means  by  the  ])hrase  "In- 
stitutional Advertising"? 

Considering  the  millions  which 
have  been  spent  on  these  and  olhcr 
incursions  into  the  unknown,  it  does 
seem  as  if  whoever  has  the 
answers  should  disclose  them 
for  the  good  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

.\    C.XLL    FOR    SIMPLICITY 

Personally,  I  can't  answer 
them.  In  fact,  I  find  myself 
leaning  more  and  more  to 
the  advertising  copy  book 
maxims  I  was  brought  up  on 
and  which  never  yet  have 
failed  me.  I  still  believe  that 
if  an  idea  isn't  simple  enough 
to  be  expressed  simply,  it 
isn't  a  good  advertising  idea. 
I  believe  that  the  one  and 
only  function  of  an  adver- 
tisement is  to  convey  an  idea 
into  the  brain  of  the  reader. 
It  isn't  merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  output  of  the  latest  popu- 
lar portrayer  of  sugges- 
tively posed  women  nor  is 
its  chief  purpose  to  create  a 
market  for  engravers  of  col- 
ored plates. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one 
way  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  an  advertisement  and  that  is 
by  the  compelling  force  and  clarity 
of  the  idea  expressed.  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  space  at  all.  Advertising 
isn't  physical,  it  is  intellectual.  You 
can't  gauge  its  power  in  terms  of 
space  or  number  of  insertions. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  spending 
other  people's  money  is  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility which  calls  for  a  lot  of 
hard  brain  work  and  study.  I  can- 
not sympathize  with  the  point  of  view 
which  considers  that  appropriations 
are  nebulous  quantities,  useful  chief- 
ly as  topics  for  boastful  conversa- 
tion and  that  the  only  real  money  in- 
volved in  advertising  is  that  earned 
in  commissions.  It  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars means  little  to  some  advertising 
men,  for  there  is  nothing  in  their 
personal  experience  to  give  them  an 
intimate  understanding  of  such  a 
(  Continued  on  page  21 ) 
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Circulation  and  Rates 

Rates  for  advertising  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  The  American  Magazine  and  Farm 
&  Fireside,  in  effect  in  1921,  work  out  as  follows: 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

Line  Rate         Page  Rate      4  Color 
Line  Color  Page  per  Thou.  per  Thou.     Page  Rate 

Circulation  Rate         Page  Rate  Rate  Bl.  &  Wli.         Bl.  &  VVh.      per  Thou. 

1.600,000  $10  $6,800  $10,000  .00625  $4.25  $6.25 


THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

Line  Rate         Page  Rate     Tint  Page 

Line  Color  Page  per  Thou.  per  Thou.      Rate  per 

Circulation  Rate         Page  Rate  Rate  Bl.  &Wh.         Bl.  &  Wh.     Thousand 

1.650,000  $10  $4,200   $5,000  .00606  $2.54  $3.03 


FARM  &  FIRESIDE 

Line  Rate  Page  Rate     Tint  Page 

Line                                      Color  Page             per  Thou.  per  Thou.     Rate  per 

Circulation               Rate         Page  Rate                Rate                     Bl.  &  Wh.  Bl.  &  Wh.     Thousand 

800,000    $5    $3,500  $3,900  .00625  $4.37  $4.87 

We  feci  that   you   will  want 
this  information  at  this  time. 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Frank  Braucher,  Manager  of  Advertising 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Wotnan's  Home  Companion — The  American  Magazine — Farm  &  Fireside 
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HE  HouyE  Of 

Transportation  is  the  market 

you  I^now  it.  You  know  the  demand  of  the  world  for  better, 
by  water.  You  realize  that  the  solution  of  this  big  prob 
of  transportation  demands,  one  of  ihz  greatest  sales    marl^ets 

But  do  you  realize  that  The  House  of  Transportation  through 
means  to  reach  those  who  control  the  purchase  power  of 

Railway 


*  Railway . 

%       Electrical  En^meer 


THE  Railway  field  today  is  the  second 
largest  and  most  important  industry  in 
the  world — no  industry  is  more  highly 
specialized.  It  functions  by  departments, 
and  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
officials  of  those  departments.  The  House  of 
Transportation  publishes  five  railway  papers 
and  three  cyclopedias,  each  devoted  to  dis- 
tinct phases  of  the  railway  field — each  of 
fundamental  importance  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  transportation,  and  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  the  vast  variety  of 
articles  modern  railway  transportation  de- 
mands: Railway  Age,  Railway  Me- 
chanical   Engineer,    Railway   Elec- 


trical Engineer,  Railway  Signa 
Engineer,  Railway  Maintenanc 
Engineer,  Locomotive  Cyclopedic 
Car  Builders'  Cyclopedia,  and  MAir 
tenance  of  Way  Cyclopedia. 
Remember,  there  is  scarcely  a  product  < 
field,  shop  and  forge  which  is  not  bought  t 
the  railways  today,  and  the  proof  th 
manufacturers  are  awake  to  the  service  rei 
dered  by  these  publications  in  reaching  tho: 
who  buy  for  railway  needs  is  that  each  ye. 
they  buy  over  1  0,000  pages  of  advertising- 
exclusive  of  the  Cyclopedias — in  The  Rai 
way  Service  Unit  of  The  House  of  Tran 
porta  tion. 


Marine 

To    meet    the    demand    of    those    whose  PEDIA   and   MARINE   ENGINEERING.      Tl 

business  is  transportation  by  water  for  a  former   pronounced   "a   magnificent  rvorl(  i 

service  unit  to  meet  their  needs.  The  House  prime  importance,"  the  latter  long  noted  fi 

of  Transportation  has  established  its  "Ship-  its  high  standing. 
building      Unit" — SHIPBUILDING     Cyclo- 

Simmons-  Boardmai 


NEW  YORK 
Woolworth  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Transportation  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
The  Arcade 


Mechanical  Engineer 


Marine 
Engineering 
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w— no  need  to  tell  you  that— 

^cient,  more  economical  means  of  transportation  by  land  and 
ords  the  makers  of  the  innumerable  articles  which  the  business 
rid  has  ever  l^nown. 

elve  publications,  affords  you  the  most  direct  and  effective 
;atest  market? 

Material  Handling 


MATERIAL  handling  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery is  an  important  factor  in  both 
production  and  distribution,  and  plays  a  big 
part  in  the  progress  of  transportation  both  by 
land  and  water. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  The  House  of 
Transportation  has  added  to  its  other  Units 
a  Material  Handling  Section  consisting  of 
the  MATERIAL  HANDLING  CYCLO- 
PEDIA to  be  published  annually.  In  it  will 
be  gathered  together  and  classified  all  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  made  in  this  country 
for  handling  material  of  ail  kinds.  This 
Cyclopedia,  like  the  others  published  by  The 
House  of  Transportation,  will  contain  a  Cat- 


alog Section,  which,  due  to  the  method  of 
indexing,  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  text, 
and  will  thus  afford  a  most  effective  means 
of  placing  the  sales  message  of  those  who 
make  such  products  before  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  problem  of  efficient 
material  handling. 

Remember — Transporlation  Is  the  Alarl(et 
Noiv,  and  that  as  each  of  the  above  publi- 
cations meets  definite  needs  of  transportation 
officials,  each — either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others  of  this  group — insures  direct 
contact  with  those  who  control  the  purchase 
power  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea, 
right  now  when  Transportation  is  the  market. 


Ever^  Publication  of  The  House  of  Transportation  is  a  member  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  or  has  made  application  for  membership. 

Publishing  Company 


CINCINNATI 
First  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 

"I   !-j      ...     .I'''- 


WASHINGTON 
Home  Life  Bldg. 


LONDON 
34   Victoria   St. 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 
siini.     Nevertheless  it  is  still  a  very 
large  amount  of  money. 

MAKING  ADVERTISERS  "jUMPY" 

I  have  recently  learned  the  inside 
facts  of  a  campaign  in  which  half  a 
million  dollars  was  expended  in  a 
year  in  a  way  which  could  not  possi- 
bly accomplish  anything.  Moreover, 
the  reasons   why   it  could  not  ought 


to  have  been  manifest  at  the  start  to 
anyone  who  would  have  devoted  to 
the  problem  half  an  hour  of  clear, 
common  sense  thinking. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  bad  for  ad- 
vertising. It  tends  to  raise  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  conservative  busi- 
ness men.  It  makes  them  "jumpy" 
when  advertising  men  are  in  their 
immediate  vicinity. 

Advertising  is  a  great  force  and  a 


great  profession.  Soundly  appHed,  it 
carries  the  solution  of  many  business 
jiroblems.  But  it  isn't  a  panacea. 
It  isn't  magic.  It  isn't  a  Ponzi  short- 
cut for  immature  boys  or  for  pa'.m- 
itching  theorists.  It  demands  the 
same  qualities  of  broad  experience, 
clear  thinking  and  hard  work  as  any 
other  phase  of  business. 

Ad\'ertising    is    all    right,    but    it 
needs  to  sober  up. 


Advertising  to  Make  Public  Save  and  Invest 

The  American  Bankers'  Association  Hears  of  a  Comprehensive 
Co-operative  Advertising  Campaign 


By  FRED  W.  ELLSWORTH 

Vice-president,    Hibernia   Bank   &  Trust    Co.,   New  Orleans 


IF  IT  is  logical  and  sensible  to  ad- 
vertise in  order  to  persuade  folks 
to  spend,  is  it  not  just  as  logical  and 
just  as  sensible  to  advertise  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  people  to 
saz'e.  or  invest,  or  otherwise  con- 
serve their  means?  If  such  a  plan 
is  logical,  how  shall  it  be  undertaken, 
and  by  whom  ?  The  best  answer  to 
this  question  rests  in  certain  collec- 
tive and  co-operative  movements  al- 
ready planned  and  concerning  which 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  just  a  few 
minutes. 

The  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  is 
right  now  working  on  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  advertising  thrift 
among  our  jjeople,  as  it  never  has 
been  advertise<l  before.  The  savings 
banks  of  the  country  realize  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  our 
people  have  savings  accounts,  the 
habit  of  thrift  has  not  yet  taken  hold 
in  .America  as  it  should. 

The  Trust  Company  Section, 
through  its  publicity  committee,  has 
arranged  a  nation-wide  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  various  forms 
of  service  which  trust  companies 
are  equipped  to  render.  Several 
hundred  of  the  trust  companies  of 
the  country  have  subscribed  to  this 
advertising  campaign,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  campaign  will  prove 
so  genuinely  worthwhile  that  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  will 
witness  a  permanent  and  ever-in- 
creasing campaign  participated  in  al- 
most unanimously  by  the  progressive 
trust  companies  of  America. 

HOW    NEW    ORLEANS    ADVERTISES 

In  various  cities  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 


banks  are  getting  together  and  are 
advertising  collectively,  thus  strength- 
ening the  appeal,  co-ordinating  the 
message,  increasing  the  amount  of 
advertising,  and  actually  decreasing 
the  cost.  As  a  concrete  illustration 
of  what  may  be  termed  as  communi- 
ty advertising,  let  me  refer  to  what 
the  New  Orleans  banks  are  doing. 
For  some  time,  they  have  been  con- 
ducting a  continuous  advertising 
campaign  in  the  New  Orleans 
dailies,  emphasizing  those  functions 
which  are  common  to  all  of  the 
banks — savings  and  trust  business. 
In  addition  to  these  two  subjects, 
"blue  sky"  investments  have  also 
been  featured.  This  advertising  is 
handled  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each 
bank.  This  committee  meets  regu- 
larly once  a  week  at  lunch  and  dis- 
cusses advertising  copy,  and  also  in- 
cidentally handles  "without  gloves" 
all  applications  for  undesirable 
'"complimentary"  advertising  that 
have  come  to  the  various  banks  dur- 
ing the  week.  By  means  of  this 
collective  effort,  the  banks  of  New 
Orleans  are  able  to  tell  their  story 
to  the  New  Orleans  public  in  a  big 
way  every  business  day  in  the  year. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  supplemented 
and  strengthetied  by  the  individual 
advertising  of  the  several  institu- 
tions. 

That  the  banks  of  the  country  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  public  is 
well  evidenced  by  the  remarkable 
growth  in  recent  years  of  the  Finan- 
cial Advertisers'  Association.  This 
Association  started  only  four  years 
ago.  and  now  has  a  membership  in 
excess  of  500,  and  every  member  is 


intimately  in  touch  with  the  publicity 
or  public  relations  of  his  institution. 
The  work  that  this  Association  is 
doing,  both  by  individual  effort  and 
as  an  Association,  in  practically 
every  important  community  in  this 
country,  is  producing  definite  results 
in  acquainting  Mr.  Average  Man 
with  the  essential  part  that  the 
banker  plays  in  the  commercial,  and 
industrial,  and  agricultural  program 
of  the  community. 

One  of  the  several  activities  of  the 
Financial  Advertisers'  Association 
consists  of  a  portfolio  of  selected  ad- 
vertisements of  various  kinds,  gath- 
ered from  among  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  distributed  in 
turn  to  the  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  them  as  to  just 
what  the  live,  progressive  banks  of 
the  country  are  actually  accomplish- 
ing by  way  of  intelligent,  consistent, 
continuous  advertising.  The  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  make  use  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  this  portfolio,  and 
naturally  this  practice  is  raising  the 
standard  of  bank  advertising,  and 
will  increase  the  results  that  can  be 
obtained  from  intelligent  bank  pub- 
licity. 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE 

Probably  the  most  significant  con- 
crete action  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' x\ssociation  in  recent  years  along 
the  line  of  intelligent,  continuous, 
educational  publicity,  was  the  au- 
thorization of  a  committee  on  public 
relations.  This  committee  has  a  big 
purpose  and  with  prop>er  support  and 
the  undivided  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  it  can  produce  tre- 
mendous results  by  way  of  popular- 
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izing  the  profession  of  banking,  mak- 
ing known  to  the  average  man  just 
how  necessary  are  the  banker  and 
his  activities  to  the  business  world, 
and  how  genuinely  helpful  and  ad- 
vantageous are  the  functions  of  a 
bank  to  the  individual,  the  firm,  the 
corporation,  the  comnnuiity  and  the 
nation.  Mr.  William  P.  Sharer, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  in  his 
report  to  the  executive  council  at 
Pinehurst  last  spring,  said : 

"After  spending  some  six  or 
seven  months  since  my  appointment 
as  chairman  in  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  public  relations.  I  am 
firmlv   convinced   that   great   benefits 


to  the  banking  profession  and  to  the 
association  lie  in  an  encouragement 
and  enlargement  of  this  work.  In 
general,  the  banker  is  one  of  the  least 
understood  components  of  our  eco- 
nomic existence  and  not  only  least 
understood,  but  misunderstood, 
more,  possibly,  than  any  other  pro- 
fession. This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  inherent  modesty  characteristic 
of  bankers  as  individuals  and  also  in 
the  business  distinction  and  sedate- 
ness  to  which  they  as  a  class  aspire. 
"Advertising  and  publicity,  how- 
ever, have  been  established  and  dig- 
nified business  functions  for  years. 
Proper  public  relations  through  pub- 


TOUR  PRODUCT  SPEAKING" 

Millions  of  Times  Daily 

to  users  of  telephone  directories  in  New  York 
State  and  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Telephone  Directory  Advertising  doesn't  cost 
much  and  it  certainly  produces  the  desired  re- 
sults. SO*^  ('  of  the  advertisers  who  use  it  now 
renew  or  increase  their  space  regularly. 

Consult  us  noiv  about  space 
in  the  next  issues. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

p.  W.  ELDRn)GE,  Jr.,  Sales  Mgr.  Dir.  Advtg. 

1261  Broadway  at  31st  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  Official  130 


licity  and  other  methods  violate  no 
decorum  of  business  practice  and  the 
acceptance  of  such  methods  by  in- 
dividual banks  in  the  building  up  of 
their  business  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  success  of  such  work." 

The  value  which  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Committee — or  as  is  provided 
in  the  proposed  new  constitution  of 
the  Association — "The  Public  Rela- 
tions Commission" — can  be  to  the 
.\ssociation,  to  the  banking  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  general  ])ubtic,  natu- 
rally depends  on  the  amount  of 
financial  and  moral  support  that  it 
receives  from  the  Association.  As 
one  of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  have  been  in  more  or  less  inti- 
mate touch  with  its  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  therefore  feel 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  its  possibilities.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Association  can  well  afford  to 
make  this  committee  one  of  the  most 
imjiortant  committees  in  our  organ- 
ization. An  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  would  be  little  enough  as  a 
starter,  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  in 
two  or  three  years  from  now,  if  not 
sooner,  the  committee  with  a  mini- 
mum appropriation  of  $250,000 
could  give  a  better  account  of  itself 
on  a  bigger,  broader  and  more  con- 
structive basis  than  most  of  the  com- 
mittees that  have  functioned  during 
the  life  of  the  Association.  'Too 
much  money,'  you  say?  Well,  it 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  read 
that  one  of  the  big  gum  manufac- 
turers who  spends  annually  several 
million  dollars  of  advertising  money 
announces  a  half  million  dollar  in- 
crease in  his  advertising  appropria- 
tion for  1921.  If  one  man  can  spend 
several  million  dollars  a  year  adver- 
tising gum,  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
feasible  that  20,000  banks  working 
collectively,  and  each  contributing  an 
average  of  only  $12.50  annually,  can 
afford  to  spend  $250,000  advertising 
their  l)anks. 


American  Engineering  Co.  in.  Cincinnati 

The  American  luiKincoring  Company, 
Philadelphia,  has  opcnc-d  an  office  at  207 
Xeave  Building,  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of 
M.  M.  Masson,  for  extending  representa- 
tion  and   service  of   the   Taylor    Stoker. 

Kelley  Advertises  Templar   Motors 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation  has 
placed  its  advertising  in  the  hands  of  the 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company.  This  ac- 
count will  be  handled  through  the 
Agency's    Toledo    office. 


Beckman  on  the  "Loyal  American" 

James  W.  Beckman,  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  O.  Armleder  Co.,  inann- 
facturers  of  trucks  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the  Loyal 
American,  the  official  organ  of  several 
soldier  organizations.  He  will  retain  his 
Dosition  with  the  O.  Armleder  Co. 
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Much  Interest  in  Direct  Mail  Advertis- 
ing— A   Brilliant   Convention 
Program 

Advertising  men  are  taking  great  inter- 
est in  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors 
which  opens  in  Detroit  on  October  27  and 
lasts  three  days. 

The  Michigan  Inter-City  Advertising 
League  has  abandoned  its  plan  of  having  a 
separate  convention  and  will  merge  its 
meeting  with  the  Direct  Mail  Association. 
It  will  have  one  meeting  of  its  own,  how- 
ever. Between  500  and  600  delegates  will 
attend,  coming  from  all  over  the  country 
and  Canada. 

Campbell  Ewald  Company,  Detroit  ad- 
vertising agency,  will  have  an  exhibit 
showing  its  direct  mail  division.  The  Ad- 
vertisers Bureau  of  Detroit  will  also  ex- 
liibit.  Twenty-three  printing,  paper  and 
advertising  concerns  have  engaged  booths. 

The  convention  will  hear  the  following 
addresses:  "How  Direct  Advertising 
Helped  Build  a  National  Business,"  Martin 
L.  Pierce,  merchandising  manager,  Hoover 
Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton. 
Ohio;  "Eight  Per  Cent  and  Better,  In- 
quiries From  Circular  Letters,"  D.  H.  Nel- 
son, agency  supervisor,  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Insurance  Company,  Saginaw. 
Mich.;  "Putting  the  Big  Ben  (Human  In- 
terest) Talk  Into  Booklets,  House  Organs 
and  Letters,"  W.  S.  Ashby,  advertising 
manager,  Western  Clock  Companv,  La- 
Salle,  111.;  "Selling  75,000  Women  a  $61 
Proposition  Entirely  by  Mail,"  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  president,  Woman's  Institute  of 
Domestic  Arts  &  Sciences,  Scranton,  Pa. : 
"Successful  Direct  Advertising  to  the 
Farm  Field"  (illustrated  with  stereopticon 
slides),  O.  A.  Brock,  sales  and  advertising 
manager,  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Companv, 
Peoria,  111.;  "Building  Good  Will  by  a 
House  Organ,"  J.  R.  Shultz,  managing 
editor,  DuPont  Companv,  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  "The  Part  Effective  Business  Letters 
Play  in  the  Success  of  a  Direct  Advertis- 
ing Campaign,"  Prof.  Edward  Hall  Gard- 
ner, University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. ;  "Selling  Jewelers  Direct  by  Mail," 
W.  B.  Griffin,  advertising  manager, 
Holmes  &  Edwards  Division,  International 
Silver  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing speeches,  followed  by  discussion,  as  in 
all  cases,  and  the  Annual  Swap-Fest  in  the 
afternoon :  "The  House  Organ  That 
Helped  Build  a  Business,"  P.  C.  Lcffell, 
publicity  director,  Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  "Getting  Dealer 
Co-operation  by  Direct  .Advertising,"  M.  E. 
Yadon,  advertising  manager,  Bradley 
Knitting  Company,  Delevan,  Wis. ;  "ZT^c 
of  a  Business  From  Direct  Advertising 
Leads,"  Frank  L.  Chance,  advertising  man- 
ager, Holconib  &  Hoke  Manufacturing 
Company ;  "How  Direct  .Advertising  Ma- 
terially Helped  in  Building  the  World's 
Biggest  Drug  Business,"  George  C.  Fro- 
lich,  president.  Pilgrim  Publicit}'  Associa- 
tion and  manager  drug  department,  LTnited 
Drug  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  "Paving 
the  Way  for  the  Salesmen  by  Direct  Ad- 
vertising," C.  W.  Giller,  advertising  man- 
ager, Shelby  Salesbook  Company,  Shelby, 
Ohio ;  "The  Postal  Situation — Its  Message 
to  Direct-by-Mail  Advertisers,"  Honorable 
J.  C.  Koons,  first  assistant  postmaster- 
general,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "What  Stand- 
ardization Means  to  Direct  Advertisers 
and  House  Organ  Publishers,"  George  A. 
.  Heintzman,  advertising  manager,  Dexter 
Folder   Company,   New  York,   N.^  Y. 

Closing  the  convention  on  Friday  will 
be  addressed  as  follows:  "Making  Your 
National  Advertising  Effective  by  a  House 
Magazine    to    Customers    and  -  Prospects," 


Wni.  A.  Biddle,  advertising  manager, 
American  Laundry  Machinery  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  "Where  the  Printer  Can 
Help  the  Direct  Advertiser  and  House  Or- 
gan Publisher— and  Especially  What  the 
U.  T.  .A..  Means  to  the  D.  M.  A.  A.  Mem- 
bers as  Well  as  -Ml  Printing  Buyers,"  Fred 
W.  Gage,  treasurer  United  Typothetae  of 
America  (of  Gage  Printing  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  ;  "Increasing  Direct 
Advertising  Returns  by  Personalizing,"  A. 
J.  Rogers,  advertising  manager,  Nordyke 
&  Marmon  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
"The  Importance  of  Giving  a  High  De- 
gree of  Care  to  Mechanical  Perfection  in 
Direct  Advertising,"  B.  A.  Dahlke,  Dahlke 
Stationery  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  "Turning  Indiscriminate 
Names  Into  Buyers  by  Direct  Advertis- 
ing," Leon  .\.  Soper,  mfg.  sales  service. 
Phoenix   Mutual   Life  Insurance  Company, 


Hartford,  Coim. ;  "Good  Lists,  How  to  Get 
Them  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Good — 
From  the  Angle  of  the  National  .Adver- 
tiser," C.  P.  Ufford,  manager,  Trade  Ex- 
tension and  Research  Departments,  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio ;  "Good 
Lists,  How  to  Get  Them  and  How  to 
Keep  Them  Good — From  the  Angle  of  the 
Mail  Order  .Advertiser,"  R.  B.  Rope, 
Larkin  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  "Direct 
Advertising  for  the  Retailer,"  S.  N.  Bas- 
kin,  advertising  manager,  House  of  Kup- 
penheiner,  Chicago,  111. ;  "Unusual  Direct 
Advertising — Using  Your  Regular  Cor- 
respondence to  Build  Good  Will,"  Louis 
Balsam,  correspondence  supervisor,  Lewis 
Manufacturing  Company,  Walpole,  Mass.; 
"Making  Every  Direct  Advertising  Dollar 
Bring  Back  Five,"  R.  J.  Rehwinkel,  ad- 
v-eitising  manager,  McCray  Refrigerator 
'' oi  ipany,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


BUSINESS    DISTRICT,  ANDERSON 


'Star' 


Lights  on  Indiana — 

A  Gleam  or  Two  on  Anderson 


Anderson,  a  thriving  Indiana  city  of  some  thirty  thousand  and  the 
county  seat  of  Madison  County,  lies  some  thirty-eight  miles  north- 
east of  Indianapolis. 

Among  the  many  manufacturing  interests  which  make  their  home  in 
Anderson  the  largest  is  the  Remy  Electric  Works,  which  alone 
gives  employment  to  approximately  twenty-six  hundred  workers. 

There  are  two  excellent  newspapers  in  Anderson,  yet  in  the  city 
proper  762  daily  and  1,450  Sunday  copies  of  The  Star  are  sold, 
while  Madison  County  takes  a  total  of  1,474  daily  and  2,121  Sun- 
day copies  of  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

It  is  the  progressive,  financially  able  class  of  people  who  buy  Indi- 
ana's metropolitan  daily,  in  Anderson,  as  in  all  Indiana  cities. 
Data  gathered  from  28  cities  in  a  75-mile  radius  of  Indianapolis 
show  that  one  out  of  every  five  business  and  prof  essional  men  reads  — 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Largest  Morning  and  Sunday   Circulation   in  Indiana 

Eastern  Representative:  Kelly-Smith  Co.,    Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 


TS  there  any  three  cent  evening 
newspaper  in  this  country  (other 
than  the  Chicago  Evening  American) 
with  a  circulation  of  about  350,000 
net  paid  daily  average 


Note    ^^  course,  we  all   know  about  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal — but  IT  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 


CHICAGO   EVENING  AMERICA^ 
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;lls  at  three  cents  per  copy 


"U.S.  Government  Statements" 

Chicago  Evening  American 
Circulation  Statements  for  Four  Years 

Oct.  1, 1917 326,998 

Oct.  1, 1918 325,017 

Oct.  1, 1919 ....  339,721 

OcU,1920.364,769 

We  believe  the  CHICAGO  EVENING 
AMERICAN  has  the  largest  3-cent  daily 
circulation  in  this  country^ — of  course,  barring 
Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


iLLS  AT  three  CENTS  PER  COPY 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 


A   Department  of  Foreign   Trade  Extension   Service 
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Winning  South  American  Trade 

Energetic,  Seasoned  Competition  Enters  Into  Our  Consideration 
of  This  Very  JNeighboriy  Market 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Author  of   "Understanding   Soutli   America,"   "The    Brazilians   and   Their    Country,"   etc. 


THE  WORD  "winning"  is  lused 
with  premeditation,  in  the  sense 
i)f  a  race  to  he  won,  a  race  in  which 
our  competitors  are  trained  for  the 
contest  as  we  in  the  United  States 
are  not.  South  American  trade  will 
not  be  conquered  merely  by  wishing 
for  it,  nor  by  writing  pleasant  com- 
pliments about  Latin  America,  nor  by 
a  sudden  dash  of  advertising,  or 
starting  business  agencies.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  contest,  and  this  pearl  of 
great  price,  the  markets  of  a  freshly 
developing  continent,  is  to  be  won  by 
effort,  by  most  thoughtful  organiza- 
tion, and  the  most  efficient  service  of 
which  the  best  American  brains  and 
skill  are  capable. 

FOUR  ESSENTIALS  TO  SUCCESS 

There  are  four  essentials  needed 
for  winning  South  American  com- 
merce :  money  for  investment  in 
South  American  enterprises,  reci- 
|irocity  of  trade  between  the  tiorthern 


and  southern  l\epul)lics,  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  adcpLability  to 
business  methods  in  use  among  South 
Americans. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  help 
these  republics,  now  on  the  threshold 
of  great  development.  Capital  is 
neede<l  to  build  their  railways,  to  con- 
struct their  ports  and  shipjMng  appli- 
ances, to  tunnel  their  mountains,  to 
open  up  their  inines,  to  furnish  their 
cities  with  electrical  power  for  public 
service  works,  and  to  develop  their 
latent  industries.  By  such  use  of 
cajiital  American  business  will  gain  a 
business  foothold  and  command  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
.South  Americans. 

That  trade  follows  the  dollar  is  a 
truism.  South  Ainericans  are  Lat- 
ins by  heritage,  and  their  traditions 
differ  from  our  Anglo-Sa.xon  ones, 
but  South  Americans  are  as  human 
as  are  the  Chinese,  or  the  Egyptians, 
or   East  Indians,  or  any  other  race 


The   City  of  Cuzco,   Peru,   in  olden  days  the  center  of  the  Incas  fre 
worshipping   faith 


wiien  it  comes  to  giving  a  preference 
to  those  who  pour  money  into  their 
country's  development.  One  needs 
only  to  observe  the  hold  of  the  Eng- 
lishman upon  Argentina  through  the 
millions  of  pounds  spent  on  railways 
in  that  country  to  realize  the  value  of 
money  investment  as  a  pledge  for 
future  trade. 

It  is  surprising  even  to  first  trav- 
elers in  South  AiTierica  to  note  the 
way  in  which  foreigners  have  gained 
a  foothold  in  Latin  American  enter- 
prises. \\'hy  do  not  the  Sovith  Amer- 
icans do  these  things  for  themselves, 
one  asks.  Why  call  in  foreign  capi- 
tal and  foreign  leadership  in  relation 
to  such  enterprises  as  furnishing 
hydro-electric  power  to  run  the  tram- 
ways and  light  plants  of  such  impor- 
tant cities  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  ? 

\N'hy  has  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
with  its  British  backing  gained  con- 
trol of  the  great  railway  systeiris  in 
Peru  ? 

The  answer  to  such  queries  lies  far 
back  in  the  historical  and  racial  back- 
ground of  South  America.  For  cen- 
turies this  country  lay  beneath  the 
spell  and  control  of  mediaeval  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

NON-COLONIZING   ELEMENTS 

The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
of  the  16th  century  were  great  ex- 
plorers, hardy  adventurers,  and  born 
to  endure  hardships  of  the  severest 
kind  on  sea  and  land.  But  they  were 
not  colonizers  as  were  our  early 
American  settlers.  Agriculture  and 
the  routine  of  daily  toil  in  mines  or 
on  farms  were  repugnant  to  them. 
These  early  gentlemen  adventurers, 
caring  only  for  the  treasure  of  South 
America  for  themselves  and  their 
kings  in  the  old  country,  gave  South 
America  a  bad  start  as  far  as  inter- 
{  Continued  on  page  30) 
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Farm  Life  and  the  Big  Dailies 

Farm   Life   Families^  who  Subscribe    to   Daily   Papers 
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The  returns  to  Farm  Life's  questioni 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  subscribers 'read  si 

But  44  per  cent  read  small  dailies  ar 
few  thousand  circulation  which  are  only 
of   the   largest    national    advertisers'    lists. 
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Study     the     figures     and     calculate    th 
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Farm    Life    rentiers    you    must    use    Farm 
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The  Farm  Life  Publishing  Company 

THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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How  Can  I  Choose  Be 

Business  Paper; 


()\\  can  I  chodse  between  two  business  papers  in  the  same  field?"  said  the 
achertising'  man  to  the  jNIcGRAW'-H  ILL  representative.  '"SupiJose  I  want 
to  reach  a  certain  field.  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  money  with  which  to 
do  it.  There  are  two  prominenl  i)a])ers  catering'  to  that  field.  Both  have 
a  large  circulation.  Both  appear  to  be  \\ell  read,  and,  in  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  both  are  highly  regarded  by  their  readers,  lioth  carry  consid- 
erable advertising. 

''Being  at  best  a  layman  in  the  technicalities  of  their  field,  I  cannot,  personally,  get  a  dependable 
idea  of  the  respective  value  of  their  editorial  character  to  that  field. 

■"In  brief,  my  slight  knowledge  of  them  and  their  field  is  insufficient  for  me  to  determine  their  rela- 
tive merit  as  a  medium  of  advertising  to  this  field.  Superficially,  they  seem  to  be  on  a  par; 
and  both  are  ably  'soM"  by  their  representatives. 

"And  yet  I  simply  have  to  decide  between  them.  The  money  I  have  available  is  insufficient  to 
cover  satisfactory  space  representation  in  both.     One  must  be  chosen.     But  how  shall  I  choose? 

■"That."  continued  the  Advertising  Man,  "is  a  ])roblem  that  1  am  often  up  against. 

"Subsequent  developments  in  a  number  of  cases  lead  me  to  believe  that  on  those  occasions  I  have 
■chosen  wrongly.  But  how  can  I  tell?  You  people  publish  business  papers.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  me  a  lead  in  this  thing.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  others  like  me  who  are  often 
perplexed  in  the  same  way.     I  believe  you  can  help  us." 


•"With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  responded  the  McGRAW-HILL  man. 

^'From  what  you  say,  I  should  judge  that  you  have  been  overlooking  an  element  that  is  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  your  problem. 
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tween  Two 

in  tke  Same  Field? 


"Bear  in  mind  that  for  a  t^-reat  many  people  that  problem  is  already  solved.  Thev  KXOW 
because  they  went  ahead  and  spent  their  monev  to  find  out. 

"Having  determined — by  actual  trial — which  paper  is  the  most  productive  means  of  reaching  that 
field,  they  concentrated  in  that  paper  their  appropriation  for  covering  that  field. 

"Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  your  surest  and  best  guide  is  to  discover  the  number  and  character 
of  concerns  advertising  products  similar  or  related  to  that  in  which  you  are  interested,  which  are 
exclusively  using  one  of  the  two  pitblications  you  have  in  mind  to  reach  the  field  they  serve. 

"Then  compare  your  findings.  The  publication  which  makes  the  best  showing  when  put  to  this 
test  will,  I  believe,  prove  best  for  your  purpose." 


The  eleven  McGRAW-HILL  publications  are  always  ready  to  meet  this  test. 

In  every  field  served  by  these  eleven  engineering  and  industrial  journals  leadership  has  been 
earned  by  service,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  prominent  concerns  able  and  willing  to 
advertise  wherever  they  can  do  so  profitably,  who  concentrate  in  McGRAW-HILL  publications 
their  advertising  to  the  fields  those  publications  serve. 


McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

TENTH   AVENUE  AT  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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^  Cunti)iiicd  from  page  2b  ) 
iial,  national,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  was  concerned. 
Furthermore,  the  natural  proclivities 
of  the  Latin  race  for  politics,  for 
gentlemanly  pursuits,  for  the  literary 
and  artistic  side  of  life  were  encour- 
aged at  the  expense  of  training  in  the 
practical  utilitarian  enterprises  pri- 
marily needed  to  conquer  the  land 
and  to  erect  industrialism.  Conse- 
quently when  these  states  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  countries  in 
the  early  days  of  the  19th  century, 
they  found  their  republics  with  an  in- 
telligent   and    cultured    class    at    the 


summit  of  society,  with  no  middle 
class,  and  below  a  more  or  less  ig- 
norant and  primitive  laboring  popu- 
lation composed  largely  of  Indians 
and  mestizos,  with  many  negroes  in 
the  tropical  section.  Altogether  the 
population  were  like  helpless  chil- 
dren in  the  mid.st  of  their  riches  of 
natural  resources,  which  required 
above  all  the  modern  arts  of  science 
and  modern  industry  to  unlock  their 
treasures. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  Latin 
Americans  to  turn  to  the  British,  to 
the  Germans,  and  to  the  North  .Amer- 
icans,  not   onlv   to    furnish    the   me- 


Wealth  in  Short  Stories 

F)  OYS'    LIFE  has  not   only  gathered   about  the  best  writers   of 
Ljboys"  stories  in  the  country,  but  has  in  addition  made  a  special 
effort  to   interest  writers  of  adult   fiction   in   the  work   of  writing 
stories  for  boys.      In   this  the  magazine  has  been   unusually  suc- 
cessful,  so  successful   in   fact,   that   it   is   able   to   offer   its  readers 
such  exceptional  short  stories  as  those  included   in   the  series  of 
Kit  Carson  tales  by  J.  Allan  Dunn,   the  western  series  of  Reddy 
Brant  stories  by  W.  C.  Tuttle  and  the  series  of  stories  of  scouting 
in  Africa  by  Captain  A.  P.  Corcoran. 
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chanical  appliances,  but  also  the 
means  and  the  men  with  which  to 
establish  the  basic  foundations  for 
their  material  prosperity.  While  these 
countries  can  boast  of  great  gentle- 
men and  patriots  like  Bolivar,  \'al- 
divia,  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  they  have 
lacked  such  leaders  as  Fulton,  and 
Morse,  and  Edison,  and  Harriman. 
Today  in  the  larger  republics  like 
Peru.  Chile,  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
investments  arc  practically  as  safe  as 
in  the  L'nited  .States,  since  revolu- 
tions of  any  moment  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  these  re- 
publics for  many  years. 

The  opportunities  for  showing 
South  Americans  that  we  believe  in 
them  and  want  their  trade  at  present 
are  great  and  none  of  them  more  im- 
portant than  the  opportunity  of  large 
American  coinbines  to  assist  these 
South  American  republics  in  a  finan- 
cial way,  taking  in  return  both  excel- 
lent security  and  the  promise  for  fu- 
ture trade. 

RECIPROCITY    OF    TRADE 

Another  necessity  in  gaining  com- 
mercial standing  in  South  America 
lies  in  the  realization  that  trade  must 
go  both  ways  between  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  this  conti- 
nent. South  America  has  invaluable 
jjroducts  and  raw  materials  to  send 
to  us  such  as  the  nitrates  of  Chile, 
the  wool  and  meat  products  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Patagonia,  the  copper 
and  alpaca  of  Peru,  the  cocoa  and 
ivory  nuts  of  Ecuador,  and  the  rub- 
ber, coffee,  timber,  and  manganese 
of  Brazil.  In  return  these  nations 
want  (lur  manufactured  products  of 
all  kinds.  They  need  our  agricul- 
tural and  railway  machinery,  our 
chemical  products,  our  automobiles, 
our  electrical  appliances,  our  indus- 
trial e(iui])ments  for  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  also  o.ur  technical  experts 
and  engineers  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  new  mechanical  and 
mining  enterprises. 

There  was  never  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  reciprocity  of  trade  as 
at  present  with  new  steamship  lines, 
both  for  passengers  and  cargo  down 
the  West  Coast  between  New  York 
and  Valparaiso,  and  new  lines  of 
ships  about  to  be  inaugurated  down 
the  East  Coast,  together  with  other 
sailings  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  West  Indies  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Just  at  present  the  British  are  fol- 
lowing their  traditional  method  of 
winning  trade  by  sending  commis- 
sions and  delegations  in  their  own 
ships  to  Chile  and  to  other  countries, 
using  the  method  of  friendly  ac- 
quaintanceship between  business  men 
— a  tremendous  leverage,  in  gaining 
Latin  American  trade. 
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It  must  always  be  remembered  tbat 
sentiment  and  favorable  regard  born 
of  knowing  the  people  with  whom 
we  trade  are  vital  factors  in  secur- 
ing commercial  footholds  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  study  the  problem  of  what 
South  Americans  want  from  us  quite 
as  much  as  to  plan  what  we  want  to 
sell  to  them,  if  we  expect  to  build 
up  a  strong,  permanent  foreign  busi- 
ness with  these  nations. 

Unless  South  America  as  well  as 
North  America  prospers  by  our  trade 
relationships  we  cannot  in  the  long 
run  be  successful.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  our  import  as  well  as  our 
export  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late,  as  the 
following  statistics  will  show : 

FOREIGN  TRADE  FIGURES 

Total  value  of  merchandise  imported_  from  ami 
exported  to  South  America  by  the  United  States 
lurina;  January  and  the  seven  months  ended 
Janua'ry,  1920,  compared  with  corresponding 
periods  of  the  preceding  year: 

Month  of  January 
1920  1919 

Imports      $77,938,965         $36,018,707 

Exports     39,627,288  52,026.810 

Seven  months  ended  with  January 
1920  1919 

Imports     $499,651,348       $338,580,606 

Exports      245,021,991  216, 251. n,,.; 

SYMP.\THETIC     UNDERST..\NDIXG 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  South  American  is 
ruled  more  largely  by  sentiment  than 
are  the  people  in  the  colder  climates 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  land.  Feelings 
lie  near  the  surface  in  Latin  America 
as  they  do  in  Japan.  Criticism  tif 
South  American  habits  of  life  or 
business  procedure  is  inimical  to 
gaining  trade  with  these  people. 
Salesmen  and  advertisers  dealing 
with  South  America  should  remem- 
ber that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  color 
line  among  these  republics  and  that 
the  attitude  toward  women,  is  differ- 
ent by  tradition  than  it  is  with  us. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
a  strong  Oriental  strain  permeates 
South  America,  having  been  inherit- 
ed from  the  Moorish  dominion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  for  several  cen- 
turies. 

W'hen.  therefore,  the  South  Amer- 
ican shudders  at  talking  business  with 
the  brusque  directness  of  the  North- 
erner and  requires  politeness  and  cul- 
ture as  an  introductory  means  to  talk 
business,  the  North  American  will  do 
well  to  fall  into  line,  and  "when  in 
Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do."  It  is 
true  that  the  adaptability  of  the  Ger- 
mans has  greatly  assisted  their  en- 
terprises in  winning  South  American 
trade. 

They  have  studied  carefully  the 
South  American's  temperament,  his 
wants  and  his  character.  They  have 
learned  Spanish  and  Portuguese  be- 
fore   going    to    these    republics    and 


have  considered  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "what"  and  "how"  of 
South  American  business. 

If  the  North  American  manufac- 
turer or  exporter  in  sending  his 
agents  to  South  America,  or  in  his 
first  letters,  or  through  his  personal 
contact  with  these  people  always  will 
keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  putting 
himself  in  the  South  American's 
place  and  securing  the  mental  point 
of  view  of  his  customer  he  will  sel- 
dom have  difficulty  in  obtaining  busi- 
ness or  conducting  it.  Half  of  the 
trade  errors  with  South  Americans 
have  occurred  through  this  inability 
or  inattention  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can business  men. 

ADJUSTING     OUR     BUSINESS     METHODS 

The  fourth  and  vital  essential  in 
winning  Latin  American  trade  re- 
sides in  the  proper  adjustment  of  our 
methods  of  business  to  suit  the  Latin 
American  desires  and  temperament. 
This  topic  is  hackneyed  enough,  but 
so  long  as  we  are  losing  South  Amer- 
ican trade  bv  our  indifference  to  cer- 
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When  Charlie  Sanderson 
graduated  from  Cornell 
University  he  immediately 
entered  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. For  some  years  he 
was  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  the  Frank  Munsey 
papers,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  now  he  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  my  or- 
ganization. The  fact  that  he 
married  a  Publisher's  daugh- 
ter (the  only  child  of  my  old 
friend  Harry  Brooks,  who 
"brought  me  up"  on  the  El- 
mira  Telegram)  is,  perhaps, 
parti}'  responsible  for  the 
tine   success  he   has   made. 
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tain  details  of  bu.siness  intercour.se  it 
is  a  subject  that  must  be  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  great  wave  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration  that  swept 
across  South  America  by  reason  of 
the  results  of  American  participation 
in  the  late  war,  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations in  these  southern  republics 
prove  that  no  amount  of  admiration 
and  sentiment  will  take  the  place  of 
business  methods  approved  in  South 
America  in  winning  trade.  Business 
is  business  in  South  America  and 
when  it  comes  to  economics  the 
South  American  will  favor  Germany, 
France,  England,  Japan,  or  any  other 
country  which  caters  most  carefully 
to  his  national  demands  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

The  situation  along  this  line  was 
expressed  by  a  business  man  return- 
ing from  South  America  whose 
views  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  13th.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  American  busi- 
{  Continued  on  page  34) 


Worcester 
Telegram 

Tlie  October  1st  govern- 
ment stateinent  of  TJ4E 
W  ( )  R  C  E  S  T  E  R  TELE- 
GRAM shows  36,153  Circula- 
tioii.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  1600  copies  over  the 
last  stateinent,  and  more  than 
4500  more  than  the  next  near- 
est Worcester  newspaper. 

THE  TELEGRAM  con- 
tinues to  lead  all  Worcester 
papers,  not  only  in  circula- 
tion, but  in  advertising  vol- 
ume. It  carries  more  local 
advertising,  and  also  more 
total  advertising  than  any 
other  Worcester  newspaper, 
not  only  seven  days  per 
week,  but  also  six  days  per 
week. 

In  Worcester,  it's  THE 
TELEGRAM. 
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The  Fifth  Estate  and 
Its  Interpreter 

At  one  time  the  King  was  supreme. 

Then  the  powerful  Nobles  wrested  from  him  a  share 
in  the  ruling  power. 

Then  the  Common  People,  by  industry  and  education, 
became  aware  of  their  own  strength,  and  forced  their 
entry  to  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

About  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  Edmund 
Burke  said:  "There  are  three  estates  in  Parliament,  but  in 
the  reporters'  gallery  yonder  there  sits  a  Fourth  Estate 
more  important  far  than  them  all." 

From  that  day  the  Press  was  known  as  the  Fourth 
Estate,  and  King,  Nobility  and  Commons  were  compelled 
to  recognize  it  as  a  force  in  the  government.  It  was  an 
influence  that,  by  sheer  will  and  intelligence,  has  become 
one  of  the  dominating  elements  in  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  world. 


Nor  is  this  true  alone  of  monarchies.  What  would  the 
will  of  the  President  be  worth  without  the  support  of 
Congress?  What  would  the  will  of  Congress  be  worth 
without  the  support  of  the  People?  How  could  the  will  of 
the  People  be  made  operative  without  the  support  of  the 
Press — the  Fourth  Estate? 

The  Moving  Picture  is  today  the  Fifth  Estate,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has  come  into  the  life  of  the 
people,  not  merely  as  a  plaything,  but  as  a  revelation  of 
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their  own  existence,  in  form  so  vivid  and  true  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  they  recognize  themselves  as  they  are. 

The  Moving  Picture  is  the  Fifth  Estate  because  it  is 
Democracy's  own  child  and  not  the  outcome  of  an  intel- 
lectual movement,  a  political  upheaval,  a  religious  revival. 
It  is  the  Fifth  Estate  because  the  vast,  mute,  unlettered 
masses,  demanding  a  voice,  found  it  in  the  Moving  Picture— 
a  silent  voice,  speaking  the  language  of  common  men. 

It  is  the  Fifth  Estate  despite  the  fact  that  its  speech  is 
not  always  coherent,  despite  the  fact  that  certain  academic 
snobs  are  prone  to  look  upon  it  with  scorn,  despite  the 
fact  that  unscrupulous  men  frequently  betray  it  for  quick 
profit,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  not  even  yet  found  the 
keynote  of  its  full  diapason. 


q 


It  is  the  Fifth  Estate  because  it  lives  in  the  hearts  and  the 
lives  of  the  millions,  because  it  is  armed  with  the  magic 
sword  of  simplicity  that  severs  all  Gordian  knots  and 
cleaves  down  into  the  fundamental  meaning  of  things. 

It  is  the  Fifth  Estate,  last-born  of  Humanity's  brood- 
yet  who  shall  say  that  it  shall  not  be  first  in  influence? 


The  recognized  mouthpiece  of  the  Fifth  Estate  in  this  country  today  is 

PHOTOPLAY 

Let  the  name  stick  in  your  mind;  it's  imitated 

JAMES  R.   QUIRK,  PUBLISHER 

350  NORTH  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE        :         :         25  WEST  45th   STREET 
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Scene  in  a  large  haciemla   in  the  interior  of    Peru,  where   wiol   growing   is 
a   huge   industry 


(  Contiiuicd  from  pat/c  31) 
ness  men  have  not  done  all  they  should 
have  done  to  follow  np  the  great  wave  of 
admiration  for  their  country  which  has 
swept  over  South  America.  The  total  vol- 
ume of  American  trade  with  South  Amer- 
ica is  greater  than  it  was  hefore  the  w-ar, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Americans  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  all  the  gain  which 
the  war  brought  to  them.  Importers  in 
South  American  republics  have  turned  again 
not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  also  to  Ger- 
many. This  is  true  of  some  of  the  most 
pro-Ally  business  houses  in  Argentina  and 
elsewhere.  It  means  that  German  methods 
of  doing  business  in  South  America  are  so 
astute,  the  prices  quoted  by  German  houses 
so  low,  that  anti-German  sentiment  is  all 
too  frequently  not  proof  against  the  hope 
of  business  advantage.  Orders  are  being 
placed  by  South  American  houses  for  Ger- 
man goods  even  when  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  they  can  be  delivered. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  Germans 
can  get  raw  materials  they  will  get  back 
90  iK-r  cent  of  the  business  whicli  they  had 
in  South  America  before  the  w-ar,  unless 
they  are  met  by  American  and  other  com- 
petitors with  methods  like  their  own,  or 
by  other  methods  which  may  prevent  them 
from  forging  ahead  by  application  of  the 
business  methods  which  have  served  them 
so  w-ell  in  the  past.  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Germans 


work.  Tlie  Englisli  have  of  late  become 
more  and  more  formidable  competitors,  but 
the  Germans  are  still  pre-eminent  as  sales- 
men. It  isn't  that  the  South  Americans 
like  them  particularly.  They  don't.  They 
simply  buy  where  the  buying  seems  best. 

The  Germans  study  native  South  Amer- 
ican idiosyncrasies  with  minute  care.  For 
instance,  when  an  Argentine  merchant  be- 
comes a  proud  father  the  German  merchant 
with  whom  he  has  had  dealings  loses  no 
time  in  .sending  him  a  card  of  congratula- 
tion. That  tickles  the  Argentine,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  will  dispose  him  kindly  toward 
the  Teuton  when  the  time  comes  for  plac- 
ing orders.  Some  Englishmen  are  learn- 
ing how  to  do  that  sort  of  little  courtesy 
— but  how  many  American  business  men 
would  think  it  worth  while?" 

OTHER    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  business  methods  which 
Americans  need  to  watcli  have  to  do 
also  with  the  study  of  the  hours  of 
doing  business  in  South  America, 
which  in  many  sections  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  business  hours  in  the 
United  States:  salesmen's  methods, 
requiring  far  inore  courtesy  and  def- 
erence than  at  home ;  and  having  re- 


H.  R.  Schaeffer  With  Hancock  Payne 
Agency 

H.  R.  Schaefifer  has  become  associated 
with  the  Hancock  Payne  .\dvertising 
.■\gency  in  the  New  York  office  as  an 
account  executive.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  for 
a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  and  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  production  man- 
ager with  Robert  Hoyme.  Inc.,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Payne  .\gency. 


of  the  paper.  Gerald  B.  Breitigam.  for 
several  years  on  the  news  staff,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor. 


Tire  Account  for  Brotherton-Knoble 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Cleve- 
land Rubber  Corporation,  wiiich  has  just 
erected  a  new  factory  to  produce  cord 
tires  and  tubes,  has  been  secured  by  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  Brotherton-Knoble 
Company. 


Earl  Hadley  Goes  With  the  "Globe" 

l-"arl  Hadley.  city  editor  of  the  Evciiiiuj 
Suu.  this  week  becomes  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  New  York  Globe.  Mr. 
Hadley  for  two  years  was  assistant  editor 
of  Collier's  Jl'eckly. 

George  T.  Hughes,  city  editor  of  the 
Globe  "for  many  years,  is  now  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  the  financial  department 


Clough  Renews  Remedy  Advertising 

The  John  L.  Clough  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  is  again 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  for  the  fall 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Hoosier 
Remedy  Company's  Laxa  Pirin. 

Advertising  Club  at  Port  Huron 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  advertising  men 
have  organized  the  Port  Huron  Display 
and  Ad  Men's  Club,  with  a  membership 
of  forty.  C.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  J.  A. 
Davidson's  Company,  is  president;  A. 
Dexter,  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  vice- 
president:  George  Knox,  of  Knox  Dry 
Goods  Company,  secretary,  and  Edward 
Palmer.  Ballantine  Dry  Goods  Company, 
treasurer.  Representatives  of  six  national 
advertisers  are  included  in  the  member- 
ship. 


gard  for  "mail  days"  when  calling 
upon  customers  as  well  as  discarding 
haste  and  liustle. 

Legal  formalities  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  American  Consul  when 
opening  business  houses,  .branches,  or 
agencies,  together  with  an  etifort  to 
keep  out  of  Latin  American  courts : 
a  study  should  be  made  also  of  cus- 
tom house  fees  and  jirocedures. 
Banking  niethdds  most  desired  liy 
Latin  .Americans  should  l)e  studied, 
never  forgetting  the  inevital)le  fact 
that  South  Americans  require  credit, 
packing  and  prompt  attention  to  or- 
ders from  us  equal  to  the  service  they 
have  l;)een  accustotned  to  receive  from 
European  countries. 

.\lthough  there  is  in  certain  repub- 
lics of  South  America  some  jealousy 
of  the  United  States  ilos  yanquis) 
there  is  no  widespread  feeling  of  hos- 
tility in  South  America  toward  us. 
On  the  other  hand  we  believe  that  for 
the  most  part  there  is  a  decided  ad- 
miration for  the  industrial  and  busi- 
ness efficiency  of  Americans. 

If  such  essential  points  as  the  fore- 
going are  emphasized  by  our  export- 
ers and  manufacturers  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  volume  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  Americas  should  not 
mount  up  increasingly.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  however,  that 
to  win  South  American  trade  we 
must  consider  that  the  capture  of 
South  American  markets  is  depend- 
ent uiMin  the  winning  of  the  South 
American  heart  as  well  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods.  This  will  re- 
quire the  combined  best  efforts  and 
thought  of  the  manufacturer,  the  ex- 
port manager,  the  salesman  and  the 
advertiser.  Let  no  one  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  cotnbined  eiifort  will 
pay  abundantly  in  future  results. 

Coca-Cola    Plans    Baltimore    Plant 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  is  planning  to 
erect  in  Baltimore  a  mammoth  manufac- 
turing plant  to  cost  $1,000,000. 


Collin    Armstrong,    Inc.,    Has    Gilbert 
Clock  Advertising 

Collin  .\rmstrong.  Inc..  New  York,  has 
obtained  the  account  of  the  William  L 
Gilbert  Clock  Co.,  makers  of  radium  dial 
clocks  at  Winsted,  Conn. 


McManus-O'Regan      Has      Maxwell- 
Chalmers  Advertising 

McManus-O'Regan  Co.,  Market  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  has  secured  the  advertising 
account  of  the  Maxwell-Chalmers  auto- 
mobiles. 


Gundlach   Sends   Shoe   Advertising 

Frederick  M.  Dunham,  advertising  shoes, 
is  sending  out  orders  through  the  Gund- 
lach  Advertising  Agency  of   Chicago. 


From     Cover    to     Cover,    Every    Issue 
of    A.    &    S. 

Editor.  AnvERTisiNG  &  Sellinc;  : — 

We  read  from  cover  to  cover  every  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  in  the  Publicity 
Department  of  the  National  Lamp  Works. 
— J.  M.  HiCKERSON,  Publicity  Department, 
National  Lamp  Works,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Fresno  "Herald"  Buys  "Republican" 

Chas.  E.  Osborne  and  deorge  A.  Os- 
borne, publishers  of  tlie  Fresno  Herald. 
have  purchased  the  Fresno  Ret<ublkan 
from  Chester  H.  Rowell,  its  editor  and 
publisher,  for  a  price  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  one  million  dollars.  The  Re- 
publican will  be  issued  mornings  under 
the  name  of  Herald-Republican,  and  the 
Herald  will  be  issued  evenings  as  before. 


"American  Wool   &    Cotton   Reporter" 
in  A.  B.   C. 

77/t'  American  Wool  &  Cotton  Reporter 
of  Boston.  Mass.,  has  been  admitted  tc 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. 


Penney  Stores  Sales  Ahead 

Sales  of  the  chain  of  retail  dry  goods 
stores  operated  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  amounted  to  $4,673,133  during 
September,  a  gain  of  $1,719,784.28  over  the 
same  month  in  1919.  From  January  1  to 
October  1.  sales  of  these  stores  have  to- 
taled $27,206,792.18.  In  the  same  period 
last  year  they  amounted  to  $18,494,937.44. 

Seattle  Advertising  Women  Elect 

The  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Seattle  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  the 
following  officers:  Miss  Martha  K.  Look, 
advertising  manager  for  the  Crescent 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  re-elected 
president;  Mrs.  Katheryn  Wilson  of 
Strang  &  Grosser  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Florence  Curtis,  advertising 
nianager  of  Curtis-Livengood  Motor 
Company,  secretary,  and  Miss  M.  G. 
Baldwin,  advertising  manager  J.  S.  Gra- 
ham.   Inc.,   treasurer. 


Maxwell-Chalmers     Assistant     Director 
of  Sales 

Arthur  E.  Barker,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  ^laxwell-Chalmers  companies, 
Detroit,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
William  D.  Hurlburt  as  assistant  director 
of   sales. 


Bank  Account  for  Hoyt's  Service 

The  Xational  .\merican  Bank,  a  new  in- 
stitution, of  which  Julian  M.  Gerard  is 
president,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac- 
count with  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Calox  Tooth  Powder  Advertising  With 
Hellwig 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  New  York,  has 
placed  the  advertising  of  Calox  tooth 
powder  in  the  hands  of  the  E.  W.  Hellw'ig 
Co..  New  York.  The  advertising  of  An- 
alax  and  other  McK.  &:  R.  products  will 
remain  with  the  Redfield  Advertising 
Agency.  Sales  Manager  C.  J.  Kiger  and 
E.  H.  Gane  will  direct  the  campaigns. 


Firm  Sells  $34,487,000  in  Fruit 

The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  reports  for  its  first  thirteen 
months,  ended  Tune  30,  gross  sales  of 
3:34.487,000. 

Besides  its  marketing  operations,  the 
company  owns  and  oi)erates  more  than 
8,000  acres  of  apple  and  peach  orchards, 
citrus  groves  and  vegetable  farms,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $5,600,000. 

Farms  Now  Number  6,459,998 
According  to  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  the  census  on  agriculture  there 
are  6,459,998  farms  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  10.5  per  cent  over  the  num- 
ber in  1910.  The  number  of  farms  in  the 
East,  however,  is  decreasing ;  New  York 
State  having  193.060  in  1920  a^  compared 
with  215,597  in   '9'0. 


The  Little  Dot  that 
stands  for  New  Dongola 


1921  New  CensDt  Edition 


Rand  M^Nally 
Commercial 

Atlas 
OF  America 

Th*  Recorlliz«d  Aothority 

Every  business  man 
should  place  his  .uder  no'v 
for  this  new  atlas.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited. 

The  Rand  MSNallv 
Commercial  Atlas  of  Amer- 
ica shows  every  detail  of 
commercial  value  on  the 
American  continent.  Indi- 
vidual  maps  of  States,  Ca- 


,._ ,  Meti- 

co,  the  Philippines,  etc. 

540  pages.  250  pages  of 
index,  listing  nearly  200,000 
cities  and  towns.  Nearly 
300  maps  in  all.  96  double- 
page  maps,  31  X  28  inches, 
showing:  Counties,  Con- 
gressioral  Townships. 
Cities,  Towns.  Villages. 
Railroads,  Electric  Lines, 
steamship  Routes,  Canals. 
Kivcrs    Lakes    Mountains. 

Also  Special  Maps  as  fol- 
lows: Ocean  Traffic  Map 
of  the  World:  Commercial 
Map  of  U.  S.,  in  three  sec- 
tions (scale  60  miles  to  one 
inch);  New  Black  and 
White  Mileage  Maps,  show- 
ing rail  mileage  between 
towns:  Map  of  Great  Lakes 
and  vicinity,  etc. 

In  addition   to   complete 

las  shows  the  geographical 
changes  created  by  the  war. 

SOLD   DIRECT    ONLY 

Writefoi-largefree  map 

and  Commercial  Atlas 

circular. 

Save  $5.00  by  order- 
ing now 
The  price  of  the  1921 
New  Census  Edition  of 
the  RAND  M^NALLY 
Commercial  Atlas  of 
America  will  bo  $35  net. 
Orders  will  be  accepted 
prior  to  December  31st. 
1920,  at  the  pre-publica- 
tion price  of  $30  net, 
transportation  prepaid. 


TURN  to  your  map  of  Africa  and 
put  the  point  of  your  pencil  on 
Alexandria.  Follow  the  wiggly  line 
of  the  Nile  southward  past  Cairo,  past 
Assiut,  past  Assuan,  past  Wady  Haifa 
and  you  come  finally  to— New  Dongola 

Few  people  have  ever  seen  this  sun- 
burned little  village  between  the  Sa- 
hara and  Nubian  deserts.  Yet  should 
you  ever  visit  it,  you  know  that  you 
would  find  it  in  exactly  the  spot 
marked  on  your  RAND  M^NALLY 
map. 

Of  all  things  purchased,  there  is 
hardly  one  that  you  buy  as  much  on 
faith  as  a  map  or  atlas.  You  cannot 
possibly  visit  all  the  countries  shown—- 
you  cannot  possibly  check  up  all  the 
figures. 

When  you  buy  a  map  or  atlas,  be 
sure,  therefore,  that  it  bears  the  im- 
print of  a  manufacturer  you  can  de- 
pend on.  For  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  name  RAND  M^NALLY  has  stood 
for  the  highest  ideals  of  map  making. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago-42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York; 


WRITE  TO  US  ON  YOUR  LETTERHEAD  FOR  LARGB 
COMMERCIAL  ATLAS  CIRCULAR  WITH  SAMPLE  MAF 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Men  and  Women  Who  Make  Our  Mediums 


Lt.-Col.  Edward  A.  Simmons,  President  of  the 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishino;  Co. 


-ii  WARD  GEDNEY 


1"*  HIS  might  have  been  the  history 
of  a  great  pubhshing  house.  But 
the  writer  got  onto  another  "lead" 
and  found  a  bigger  theme. 

.So  it  is  the  life  story  of  a  man. 

Colonel  Edward  A.  Simnion.s,  his 
associates  say,  is  bigger  than  his  pub- 
lishing house,  bigger  than  any  or 
all  three  of  the  companies  in  the  con- 
duct of  whose  affairs  his  voice  is 
dominant  whenever  he  chooses  to 
make  it  so ;  so  big,  for  example,  that 
he  never  has  chosen  to  make  it  so, 
except  in  the  exigency  of  a  crisis. 

It's  a  story  that  starts  behind  a  de- 
partment store  counter  with  the  talk 
of  "big  money"  and  ends  with  a  man 
behind  a  mahogany  desk  swept  away 
on  a  cloud  of  reminiscence  as  he 
fingers  the  pages  of  a  historic  old 
minute  book. 

FROM    MODEST  BEGINNINGS 

Colonel  Simmons,  today  president 
of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publish- 
ing Company,  "The  House  of  Trans- 
portation," chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Saw  Mill  and  Ma- 
chinery Company,  president  of  the 
American  Machine  Tool  Company, 
president  of  the  American  Saw- 
Works,  and  holder  of  one  or  two 
other  offices  that  the  writer  has  for- 
gotten, started  his  business  career  be- 
hind a  counter  in  the  department 
store  of  A.  D.  Matthews  &  Son.  at 
that  time,  in  1889,  one  of  the  leading 
department  store  firms  of  Brooklyn. 
He  got  his  job  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  a  little  old  lady,  a  friend  of 
the  family  and  of  one  of  "Sons"  in 
the  Matthews  firm  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Sunday  School 
teacher.  In  getting  the  job,  he  also 
got  One  Dollar  and  a  Half  ($1.50) 
a  week ! 

Now  Colonel  Simmons — he  was 
just  "young  Simmons"  then — ^liad 
left  grammar  school  in  his  graduating 
year  to  help  his  widowed  mother 
support  the  household  and  $1.50  a 
week  didn't  look  so  big  even  in  those 
days,  especially  when  a  surreptitious 
comparison  of  cash  books  showed 
him  that  his  sales  in  challis,  turkey 
red,  etc.,  were  running  higher  than 
those  of  the  head  salesman.  So  an 
interview  with  the  floorwalker  ensued 
and  another  fifty  cents  a  week  went 
into     the     Simmons     pay     envelope. 


This  happened  once  more  before  the 
budding  .salesman  bade  farewell  to 
the  counter — but  not  to  selling — for- 
ever. 

On   Sunday,    September    18.    1889, 
a   tenor   in   the   choir   at    .St.    Marv's 


By  Way  of  Introduction 

AXOTHKR  of  those  re- 
markal)le  life  stories 
of  Publishers  and  Editors 
whose  policies  and  person- 
alities are  so  important  in 
the  Advertising  Plan. 

The  writer  has  brought 
out  some  interesting  side- 
lights upon  the  career  of 
Colonel  Simmons,  in  which 
may  be  found  some  of  the 
major  reasons  for  his  envi- 
able success. 

THE  EDITOR. 


P.  IL  Church.  Brooklyn,  in  harmony 
with  which  the  Simmons  voice  was 
raised  in  melody  at  least  twice  a  week, 
asked  the  possessor  of  the  voice  how 
he  would  like  a  job  in  his  interroga- 
tor's office. 

"How  much  is  there  in  it?"  was 
the   reply  he  received. 

When  he  said  "$5  a  week"  the  Colo- 
nel-to-be gave  up  the  challis  and  tur- 
key reds  without  a  sigh. 

The  "office"  was  the  office  of  Rail- 
road Gazette,  then  located  in  the  old 
Empire  Building,  at  71  Broadway, 
corner  of  Rector  street.  The  Rail- 
road Ga::ettc  had  been  founded  in 
Chicago  in  1856.  Driven  out  of 
Chicago  by  the  great  fire,  it  came  to 
New  York  and  remained  there.  In 
1883,  the  publishing  company,  which 
William  H.  Boardman  had  owned  in 
partnership  with  M.  N.  Forney  and 
S.  \^^right  Dunning,  had  been  incor- 
porated as  The  Railroad  Gazette,  that 
being  the  name  of  the  pulilishing 
company,  the  magazine  itself  drop- 
ping the  "The." 

Young  Simmons — still  in  knicker- 
bockers— was    put    to    work    reading 


and  clipping  exchanges.  His  first 
promotion  was  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant to  the  News  Editor,  who  at 
that  time,  was  Robert  W.  Martin, 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Read  &  Company.  Later,  he 
was  shifted  to  advertising  make-up 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  task  of 
handling  and  routing  all  the  adver- 
tising copy  sent  in  to  the  Gasettc. 
Leaning  toward  that  end  of  the  pub- 
lishing job,  he  was  shortly  afterward 
sent  out  on  the  road  to  solicit  adver- 
tisements and  in  late  September, 
1893,  transferred  to  the  Chicago  of- 
fice as  Western  manager — at  Twelve 
Dollars  a  Week ! 

After  three  homesick  nwinths  in 
Chicago,  he  asked  to  be  recalled  and 
came  back  to  the  old  familiar  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Brooklyn.  The  fly 
in  the  ointment  was  that  he  was  in- 
formed at  the  office  that  there  was 
no  place  open  there  for  him.  When 
he  was  told  that  he  could  go  out  on 
the  road  and  solicit  subscriptions  on 
a  commission  basis,  he  proceeded  to 
pick  that  fly  out  of  said  ointment  by 
the  scruff  of  its  neck  by  the  simple 
I)rocess  of  making  several  times  more 
as  a  lowly  "subscription  chaser"  than 
he  had  made  as  a  "high-salaried" 
Western  manager. 

From  soliciting  subscriptions  he 
went  back  to  soliciting  advertisements 
until  in  November,  1898,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  company.  On  March  9, 
1903,  he  went  up  a  peg  to  be  treas- 
urer and  was  elected  a  director,  still 
holding  the  position  of  secretary.  On 
November  5,  1903,  he  liecame  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Ray  Morris, 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  White, 
Weld  &  Company  and  a  brother-in- 
law  of  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  was 
elected  secretary. 

It  was  in  1908,  after  the  so-called 
"panic  of  1907,"  that  the  old  Rail- 
road Gazette  began  to  expand.  The 
young  vice-president  had  begun  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  in  his  spare  time — 
meaning  mostly  before  working  hours 
in  the  morning — which  time  he  spent 
in  the  dissecting  room.  He  had  no 
idea  of  becoming  a  physician,  but  was 
swayed  by  the  thought  that  he  might 
be  able  to  devote  some  of  his  newly 
acquired  talent  to  charitable  work,  in 
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Pri 


YOUR 


rinter 


T)o  you  mdk^  him  your  partner 
or  your  victim  ? 


BRAINY  men — men  whose 
abilities  would  net  them 
greater  profits  in  other  industries 
— spend  their  lives  as  printers  be- 
cause each  day  they  learn  some- 
thing new  about  the  work  they 
love. 

These  printers,  just  as  other 
notable  men  in  other  professions, 
are  sometimes  very  timid.  This 
may  be  because  of  their  compli- 
cated subject,  which  they  fear  the 
buyer  of  printing  does  not  clearly 
understand.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son is,  many  buyers  of  printing 
construe  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
force  their  opinions  on  the  printer. 

What  is  the  result?  Very  often 
it  is  poor  printing,  a  dissatisfied 
buyer,  and  a  disliked  printer. 

Why  should  the  printer,  of  all 
persons,  be  the  craftsman  whom 
everybody  feels  qualified  to  tell 
how  to  run  his  business? 

Why  will  many  buyers  of  print- 
ing continue  to  think  that  printing 
is  philanthropy?  "You  can't 
get  something  for  nothing"  is  as 
true  in  printing  as  in  any  other 
business.    And  it  is  more  evident, 


because  nothing  shows  its  cheaji- 
ness  quicker  than  cheap  printing. 

But  if  a  printer  does  turn  out 
a  good  job,  even  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  what  is  his  reward? 
Isn't  it  often  only  an  opportunity 
to  hand  in  a  competitive  biti  on 
the  next  job? 

Why  is  the  printer  so  seldom 
allowed  to  feel  a  spirit  of  partner- 
ship with  the  buyer— to  feel  that 
he  is  working  TO/'//;  him  instead  of 
for  him?  Why  is  the  spectre  of 
a  rejected  order  or  a  lost  account 
hung  ever  before  his  eyes? 

Buyers  of  printing  remember 
this :  The  first  step  toward  better 
printing  is  to  make  your  printer 
your  partner. 

W^e  can  make  this  plea  for  the 
printer  because  of  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  Just 
a  step  away,  we  get  a  true  view- 
point on  both  the  printer  and  you. 

We  do  our  share  for  the  print- 
er and  you  by  providing  better 
paper.  It's  up  to  you  to  do 
yours  by  placing  greater  confi- 
dence in  your  printer. 


S.   D.  WARRKN   COMPANY,  BOSTON,   MASS. 
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LT.-COL.  EDWARD  A.  SIMMONS 


whicli  he  has  always  been  largely — 
but  quietly — interested. 

His  dream  remained  a  dream. 
While  Mr.  Boardman  was  in  Europe 
I)rosecuting  a  law  suit,  the  informa- 
tion was  brought  to  his  associate  that 
Raikvay  Age  of  Chicago,  a  big  com- 
petitor, could  be  bought  at  what  im- 
pressed him  as  a  reasonable  price — 
$265,000.  He  cabled  Mr.  Boardnmn 
the  news  and  it  was  agreed  that  each 
of  the  two  men  was  to  raise  half  of 
the  required  sum.  A  week  later,  Mr. 
Boardman  got  another  cable  saying 
that  his  vice-president  had  raised  all 
the  money.  In  June,  1908,  old  Rail- 
road Gazette  appeared  as  Railroad 
Age  Gazette.  It  was  later  changed 
to  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  and  the  name  Gazette 
was  finally  dropped.  All  this  activity 
put  a  stop  to  the  dissecting.  Some 
few  years  later  the  Colonel  became 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  The  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital,  an  office  he  still  holds. 

At  the  same  time,  another  compli- 
cation entered  the  problem.  Mr. 
Boardman's  hea'th  began  to  fail.  In 
January,   1911,  he  and  Colone'   Sim- 


mons exchanged  options  on  each 
other's  stock  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  of  one  or  the  other.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Boardman  to  his  part- 
ner acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
draft  of  the  agreement  throws  an  in- 
teresting light  on  the  warmth  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  men. 
"It  is  lovely  and  sweet,"  wrote  the 
failing  older  man  in  characteristic 
strain,  "to  have  these  conferences  and 
to  have  such  abiding  faith  in  you." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE   HOUSE 

On  May  9,  1911,  Mr.  Boardman 
became  too  ill  to  function  as  head  of 
the  house.  Colonel  Simmons  was 
made  president,  Mr.  Boardman  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  board.  The 
Colonel  was  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  Henry  Lee,  now  vice-president 
and  treasurer.  In  Decemljer  of  the 
same  year,  with  the  expansion.bf  the 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  io  $1,- 
200,000,  the  name  of  the  coiiipany 
was  changed  to  its  present  forrn.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tb.e  wide'y  known  slogan-name  "The 


House  of  Trans])ortation,"  was  origi- 
nated by  the  Cnlonel. 

There  were  many  steps  in  the  ex- 
])ansion  of  the  old  Railroad  Gazette 
to  a  form  which  would  justify  this 
ambitious  name.  In  November, 
1911,  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal,  the  oldest  technical 
paper  in  America,  was  purchased  by 
the  Simmons-Boardman  house  and 
renamed  the  Raihvay  Mechanical  En- 
gineer. In  May,  1910,  the  house 
l)ought  the  Signal  Engineer,  now  the 
Raihcay  Signal  Engineer.  In  Oc- 
tolier,  1913,  Electrical  Engineer  be- 
came Raihway  Electrical  Engineer, 
announcing  the  fact  that  it,  too,  had 
joined  "The  House  of  Transporta- 
tion." In  April,  1916,  Raikvay  En- 
gineer and  Maintenance  of  IVay  and 
Raikvay  Master  Mechanic  were  pur- 
chased, the  former  becoming  Raikvay 
Maintenance  Engineer  and  the  latter 
l)eing  consolidated  with  Raikvay  Me- 
chanical Engineer.  In  April,  1920, 
hv  the  purchase  of  the  entire  stock  of 
ihe  Aldrich  Publishing  Com])any,  the 
Marine  Engineer  and  The  Boiler 
Maker  came  under  the  Simmons- 
Boardman  aegis. 

But  you  will  say  that  we  have  got- 
ten into  the  life  story  of  the  house, 
after  all.  Rei'cnons  nous  a  nos  colo- 
nels. 

In  March,  1912,  Colonel  Simmons 
took  the  step  that  his  associates  had 
l)een  long  expecting,  by  buying  out 
Mr.  Boardman's  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration and  becoming  its  controlling 
voice.  Today  all  of  the  minority 
stock-holders  are  members  of  the 
corporation,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Boardman  family  still  holds  a 
few  shares. 

Mr.  Boardman  died  February  16, 
1914,  and  Railway  Age  paid  fitting 
tribute  in  its  next  issue  to  the  man 
who  had  so  long  guided  it.  Colonel 
Simmons  "carried  on." 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  gave  a  new  interest  to  the 
big  man  behind  the  mahogany  desk 
down  in  the  Woolworth  Building. 
He  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Construction 
Division,  on  February  19,  1918.  He 
was  being  transferred  to  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and  detailed  for  service 
with  the  American  Military  Railways 
in  France  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Although  deprived  of  his 
chance  of  going  across,  Colonel  Sim- 
mons was  able  to  perform  splendid 
service  on  this  side.  Army  men  know 
him  best  for  his  work  at  the  big  Fox 
Hills  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  Con- 
struction Quartermaster.  Upon  the 
comn'etion~of  that  $2,500,000  project 
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he  Ijccame  Regional  Construction 
Ouartermaster  in  charge  of  all  new 
army  work  in  and  around  New  York 
Harljor.  Once  he  had  twenty-two 
jobs  under  his  surveillance.  The 
Colonel  was  mustered  out  just  a  year 
from  the  date  of  his  commission.  On 
September  19,  1919.  he  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Ouartermaster  Section  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps.  " 

We  said  that  war  gave  a  new  in- 
terest to  Colonel  Simmons.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  fads  and  hobbies.  Life 
has  always  been  pretty  much  of  a 
liusiness  proposition  with  him,  per- 
haps too  much  so.  If  one  seeks  for 
avocations  one  only  runs  up  against 
more  vocations.  For  example,  his 
I)ig  interest  outside  of  "The  House  of 
Transportation"  is  a  series  of  three 
corporations  that  he  developed  out  of 
a  little  company  organized  by  him 
back  in  1903  to  sell  railroad  supplies 
abroad.  By  a  twist  of  chance  this 
turned  into  a  general  exporting  propo- 
sition specializing  in  portable  saw 
mills.  Today  the  offspring  of  that  lit- 
tle company  is  the  American  Saw  Mill 
Machinery  Company  of  Hacketts- 
tiiwn,  N.  J.,  the  largest  concern  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  mak- 
ing jiortable  saw  mills,  shingle  mills, 
saw  benches,  cordwood  saws  and 
other  wood  working  machinery  of 
like  nature.  During  the  war  the 
ciinipany  sent  to  France  more  than 
two  thousand  of  their  machines :  and. 
as  commanding  officers  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Engineers  have  certified,  some 
of  the  machines  helped  to  win  battles 
at  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne.  .A.fter 
the  armistice  was  signed  the  Ameri- 
can Saw  Mill  Company  was  cited  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machines  it  sent  to  the 
other  side — all  of  which  pleased  the 
Colonel,  as  one  may  easily  under- 
stand. Two  later  developments  of 
that  concern  are  the  American  Saw 
Works  and  American  Machine  Tool 
Company,  also  of  Hackettstown — the 
latter  the  result  of  helping  the  British 
Government  prior  to  eur  entry  into 
the  war  bv  building  for  them  a  num- 
ber of  heavy  lathes  for  turning  twen- 
ty-four-inch shells. 

Colonel  Simmons'  particular  forte, 
say  his  as.sociates,  is  finance.  His 
advantage  over  men  who  think  that 
he  is  a  better  "guesser"  than  they  are 
lies  in  his  faculty  to  visualize  all  the 
factors  entering  into  a  given  situa- 
tion, plus  the  ability  to  keep  cool 
when  the  resulting  picture  is  ominous. 
Sometimes  this  genius  for  analysis, 
and  for  keeping  cool,  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  not  only  cool,  but 
cold.  The  Colonel  is  frank,  open, 
cordial,  but  unfailingly  serious. 
W'hen  he  smiles,  it  is  with  the  warm 


smile  of  a  man  big  physically,  me.i- 
tally  and  morally,  but  he  is  slow  to 
smile.  Out  of  office  hours  he  is 
thoroughly  human.  In  office  hours 
he  is  thoroughly  human,  if  being  hu- 
man is  being  democratic,  courteous, 
thoughtful  of  his  associates,  and 
charitable  to  those  in  trouble.  Colo- 
nel Simmons  did  not  say  anything 
abtiut  this  side  of  his  activities,  but 
his  associates  have  more  than  one 
tale  of  a  nerve-wrecked  stenographer 
sent  to  a  hospital,  or  a  harried  clerk 
tided  over  a  financial  depression. 

NEGLECTING    HIS    HOBBY 

Colonel  Simmons  knows  advertis- 
ing from  both  sides  of  the  desk,  from 
the  inside  and  from  the  outside.  .Vs 
a  pul)lisher  he  has  final  control  over 
the  advertising  policies  of  "The 
House  of  Transportation."  .Vs  a 
manufacturer  of  saw  mills  and  com- 
panion machines  he  has  been  a  large 
scale  advertiser,  particularly  in  trade 
and  farm  papers.  He  credits  adver- 
tising with  a  large  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  liis  companies.  As  a  publish- 
er of  several  very  powerful  adver- 
tising mediums  he  adheres  closely  to 
the  policy  of  selling  space  on  one  ar- 
gument, and  one  argument  only — 
which,  sumnred  up,  comes  pretty  close 
to  meaning  "reader  interest."  In 
other  words,  railway  supply  houses 
are  asked  to  advertise  in  the  publica- 
tions of  "The  House  of  Transporta- 
tion" because  they  are  read,  and  be- 
cause they  are  read  in  each  case  by 
the  men  who  buy  what  they,  as  manu- 
facturers or  jobbers,  have  to  sell. 

I  am  revealing  no  secret  in  closing, 
when  I  say  that  the  Colonel's  friends 
find  one  fault  with  him.  He  has 
given  up  golf,  or  at  least  he  hasn't 
played  it  in  many  a  day.  And  he  is 
a  big  man,  anyhow.  And  they  say 
there's  such  a  thing  as  too  much  at- 
tention to  business  and  too  litt'e  to 
the  "lusts  of  the  flesh" — if  you  can 
call  golf  that. 


Canadian  Agencies   Elect  Officers 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  mcct'n>^  of  the 
Canadian  .\ssociation  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies  held  in  Toronto  recently.  J.  P. 
Patterson  was  elected  president ;  E.  Pes- 
harats,  Desbarats  Advertising  .■\gency, 
Ltd.,  first  vice-president :  J.  E.  McCon- 
nell,  McConnell  &  Ferguson,  second  vice- 
president;  and  -A.  J.  Denne,  Smith,  Denne 
.S:  Moore,  Ltd..  secretary-treasurer.  R.  A. 
Baker.  P-aker  .Advertising  .Agency,  Ltd., 
was  chosen  member  of  committee,  and 
W.  B.  Somerset,  McKim,  Ltd..  immediate 
past  president. 


Crowell  Publishes  "The   Mentor" 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  in  purchasing  The  Mentor,  a  publi- 
cation devoted  to  history,  sc'ence,  art.  It- 
erature.  travel  and  mus-'c.  fmm  the 
.Mentor  .Association,  has  added  its  lifth 
periodical.  The  new  magazine  makes  its 
initial  appearance  under  the  new  man 
agement  with  the  October  issue,  selling 
for  thirty-five  cents. 


Kresge  Sales  $6,067,266  Ahead 

S.  S,  Kresge  Company  reports  sales  of 
$4,024,424  for  September,  an  increase  oi 
$650,656  over  the  same  month  a  ye.ar  ago. 
iTom  January  1  to  date,  $34,238,353,  a  gain 
of  $6,067,266  over  the  corresponding 
perOd  last  year. 


Paul  F.   Burger  Joins  Borland 

Paul  F.  lUirger,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  and 
lately  identified  with  Picard  &  Company 
of  New  York,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Dorland  .Agencies  in  the  capacity  of 
account  'executive  for  a  number  of  new 
accounts  recently  developed  by  this  agency. 


Meiser     Succeeds     Behrend     on    "Free 
Press" 

Fred  .M.  Meiser,  formerly  of  the  De- 
t.o!t  .Vt'tcf.  has  been  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Detroi't  Free 
I'ress,  succeeding  Fred  Behrend,  who  has 
entered  the  automotive  advertising  field. 


B.    F.    Wolfinger   With    "Christian    Ad- 
vocate" 

H.  W.  Beals,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  announces 
the  appointment  of  B.  F.  Wolfinger  as 
Eastern  representative  of  the  Christian 
Advocate. 

McAtatnney     With     Story,     Brooks     & 
Finley 

Hugh  Mc.Atanmey  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  and  will 
have  charge  of  financial  advertising  for 
the  newspapers  on  their  list. 


F.  R.  Steel  Opens  Agency 

F.  R.  Steel,  for  the  past  two  years  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Gossard  Breeding 
Estates,  has  opened  a  general  advertising 
agency  at  201  East  Ontario  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  will  continue  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  the  Gossard  Breeding  Es- 
tates, and  will  specialize  in  agricultural 
paper  advertising. 


Available  Truck  Promotes  Blaha 

\Vm.  l'.  Blaha,  manager  of  the  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  departments  of 
the  -Available  Truck  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  act- 
ing sales  manager.  Previous  to  his  pres- 
ent connection  Mr.  Blaha  was  chief  of  the 
copy  department  of  the  Coolidge  Adver- 
tising Company,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Tracy-Parry  Advertises   Shoe   Laces 

The  advertising  of  the  Narrow  Fabric 
Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Nu- 
Fashioned  shoe  laces,  is  now  with  the 
Tracy- Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Newspaper      Advertising      for      Public 
Accountants 

David  Berdon  &  Co.,  certilied  public  ac- 
countants, of  277  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  undertaken  a  campaign  of  daily  news- 
paper advertising.  It  will  be  directed  and 
placed  by  Alfred  Stephen  Bryan. 


Two  Accounts  for  Triangle  Service 

Tr'angle  Service.  Inc..  New  ^'ork.  has 
taken  on  the  accounts  of  the  .M.  Shaffer 
Company,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Gibbons 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
.A  national  newspaper  campaign  is  being 
planned  for  the  Shaffer  Co.,  and  copy  for 
the  Gibbons  Co.  is  now  appearing  i:i 
Pennsylvania   newspapers. 
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Financing  Profitable  Foreign  Trading 

The  Whole  Problem  of  International  Buying  and  Selling 
Is  Reducible  to  Simple  Form 


By  ALLEN  WALKER 

}\Ianager    Foreign   Trade   Department,   Guaranty    Trnst  Co.,  New  York 


TODAY  there  are  proljably  twen- 
ty thousand  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  have  a  direct  interest  in  our  in- 
ternational trade  relations.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  under  the  terms  of 
which  American  banks  have  been  en- 
abled to  establish  branches  abroad, 
has  led  to  the  vast  extension  of  our 
direct  foreign  financial  interest,  and 
there  are  new  branches  of  our  banks 
in  a  score  of  foreign  countries. 

Our  export  trade  and  our  mer- 
chant marine  both  have  grown  to 
great  proportions  and  today  we  see 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests  of 
the  country  with  a  direct,  practical 
part  in  international  afTairs. 

In  olden  days  when  the  exchange 
of  commodities  took  place  upon  a 
barter  basis,  the  main  function  of  the 
importer  and  exporter  was  one  of 
simple  merchandising.  Now,  par- 
ticularly in  these  days  of  complex 
currencies,  some  knowledge  of  for- 
eign banking  is  a  large  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  successful  foreign 
trader.  If  America  is  to  continue  to 
hold  the  commercial  and  financial 
supremacy  gained  during  the  war, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
must  become  thoroughly  and  jiracti- 
cally    acquainted    with    the    financial 


machinery  for  marketing  and  distrili- 
uting  their  goods  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

FINANCING    EXPORT    TR.'VNS.XCTIONS 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
extensive  development  of  our  over- 
seas commerce,  in  fact,  has  been  a 
more  or  less  general  unfamiliarity  on 
the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  with  the  means  which  the 
international  banks  afford  for  the 
financing  of  this  business. 

Bank  credit  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween the  raw  material  and  the  fin- 
ished product — between  production 
and  distribution.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  financing  foreign  trade. 
The  fundamental  principles  are  the 
same  as  in  domestic  business.  There 
are  only  the  differences  of  language, 
differences  of  currencies,  and  the 
greater  distances.  To  explain  how 
the  financing  of  exports  is  conducted 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  let  us 
take  as  an  illustration  a  shipment  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
England. 

An  importer  in  England  desiring 
to  purchase  cotton  in  this  country 
first  goes  to  his  bank  in  England  and 
establishes  a  credit  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  which  he  estimates 
will   be    sufficient   to   cover   the   pur- 
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chases  he  is  about  to  make.  He  next 
instructs  his  agent  in  this  country  to 
purchase  for  him  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton  and  to  draw  60-  and  90-day 
drafts  on  the  English  bank  where  he 
has  previously  established  his  credit. 
These  drafts  are  drawn  in  English 
currency,  namely,  pounds  sterling. 
As  a  90-day  draft  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  payable  in  London,  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  cotton  grower 
in  payment  of  his  cotton,  the  Ameri- 
can agent  arranges  with  one  of  the 
large  banks  in  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans, Savannah,  Galveston,  or  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  to  take  these 
drafts  and  pay  for  them  in  United 
States  currency.  In  this  way  the  cot- 
ton grower  can  receive  payment  im- 
mediately in  money  he  can  use.  The 
buyer  may  make  such  arrangement 
with  the  local  bank  and  the  local  bank 
may,  in  turn,  make  the  arrangements 
with  the  larger  banks,  but  this  is  a 
minor  detail. 

.So  far  the  transaction  is  simple, 
but  now  come  the  phases  wliich  re- 
quire expert  knowledge,  foresight 
and  sound  judgment.  These  60-  and 
90-day  drafts  carry  no  interest  and 
the  60  or  90  days  begin  only  from 
the  time  such  drafts  are  accepted  by 
the  manufacturer  in  England.  There- 
fore, the  bank  purchasing  .such  drafts 
must  calculate  the  number  of  days  it 
will  be  "out"  the  use  of  the  money ; 
that  is,  the  time  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  send  the  drafts  to  England 
and  have  them  accepted,  in  addition 
to  the  60  or  90  days  they  must  run 
after  acceptance.  This  calculation  is 
necessary  not  only  to  include  a  suffi- 
cient interest  charge  during  the  time 
the  bank  is  "out"  the  money,  but  also 
for  reimbursement  of  the  princijial 
itself.  After  the  New  York  bank 
has  made  these  calculations,  it  is  then 
in  ]iosition  to  advise  the  cotton  buyer, 
or  the  local  bank,  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, or  the  ainount  in  United 
States  currency  it  is  prepared  to  pay 
for  the  draft  drawn  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. The  groivcr  docs  not  care 
anything  about  all  this  foreign  figur- 
ing and  calculation,  as  he  simply  sells 
his  cotton  at  so  much  per  pound,  yet 
'lis  process  must  all  be  gone  through 
vith  and  the  machinery  must  be  there 
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Do  You  Want 


A  special  advertising  representative  around 
the  world? 

Your  product  introduced  in  some  novel  way 
in  China,  India,  the  Fiji  Islands,  South  Africa, 
Italy,  or  anywhere  else? 

For  your  house  organ  or  your  generaJ  adver- 
tising, unique,  specially  written,  orig^ally 
illustrated  articles  concerning  your  product  as 
I  see  it  used  or  use  it  myself  in  the  countries 
I  visit? 

Unusual  publicity  "stunts"  which  you  can 
feature  in  your  advertising  campaigns? 

Specific  information  concerning  trade  condi- 
tions or  possibilities,  which  I  shall  have  ample 
time  to  secure  for  you? 


Perhaps   You,   as    a   Wide-Awake    Advertiser, 

can  see  other  possibilities  for  increasing  your  sales  in  connection 
with  my  world  tour. 

Tw^elve  years  of  advertising,  investigating  and  business  experience 
have  especially  fitted  me  for  this  work. 

Being  a  natural  advertiser,  I  advertise  everything  and  everybody  that  I 
believe  in — my  shoes,  my  hats,  my  typewriter,  my  kodak,  my  friends, 
my  business  associates,  the  firms  I  represent — because  1  can't  help  it. 

I  shall  confine  my  services  to  one  product  of  a  class.  There  will  be  no 
overlapping. 

My  credentials  and  letters  of  introduction  will   admit 
me  everywhere. 

My  itinerary  covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Fiji 
Islands,  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  India,  the  Holy  Land,  South  and  North  Africa,  all 
of  Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  reaching  New  York 
late  in   1922. 

If  my  trip  interests  you  in  any  way,  let's  talk  it  over. 

HELEN  A.    BALLARD 

FIFTY  WEST  SIXTY-SEVENTH   STREET 
NEW     YORK 


or  he  could  not  get  his  money  zvith- 
out  great  delays  and  unwarranted 
risks. 

The  question  is  not  infrequently 
asked,  "Why  could  not  the  local 
country  banks  send  the  drafts  direct 
to  the  English  banks  without  making 
use  of  the  large  banks  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  other 
cities?" 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
local  country  banks  are  unable  to  do 
this,  the  principal  reasons  being  the 
following : 

BANKERS  PROTECT  THEMSELVES 

The  local  banks  have  not  sufficient 
capital  and  deposits  to  await  the  ma- 
turity of  any  considerable  amount  of 
drafts,  or  even  the  time  necessary  to 
send  them  to  Europe  for  acceptance, 
so  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
handle  a  greater  amount  and  turn 
them  over  quickly  at  a  moderate 
profit.  Even  the  largest  banks  in  the 
United  States  have  not  sufficient  re- 
sources to  hold  all  of  these  drafts 
until  maturity.  They  sell,  or  discount 
them  in  Europe  at  every  favorable 
opportunity,  so  that  they  can  be  in 
position  to  take  care  of  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  on  them. 

These  drafts  are  drawn  by  a  great 
many  people  on  a  great  many  banks 
and  the  credit  and  standing  of  the 
drawers,  the  drawees,  and  foreign 
banks  must  all  be  carefully  looked 
into  and  watched,  in  order  that  loss 
be  not  sustained  through  fraud  or 
failure.  This  requires  a  credit  de- 
partment and  an  extensive  system  of 
credit  reports  which  a  small  bank 
could  not  support. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 

ADVERTISING 

404  Fourth   Ave.   at  28th  St.,   N.  Y, 
Chicago:   30  N.   Michigan   IJIvd. 
Baltimore:  209  N.   Liberty  St. 


We  speciali: 


■  to  ho 


distributi 

Advertising  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  .solicit  your  account. 

JAMES  T.  CASSIDY 

206   No.   Front    St..     PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
Write  for  our  paper  "  FACTS." 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail — Adfertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklels,  Circulars,  Letters,  0£u 
Systems,  Money  SaTing  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Adrertisiof 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  ;ear  J2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18lh  St.,  New  York  City 


Business  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  8) 
leaders  iiiforiiicd  upun  this  very  important 
subject.  1  have  no  doubt  tnat  tiiey  can 
do  more  to  bring  about  a  satislactory  solu- 
tion ol  tiie  railroad  problem  than  any 
other  class  ot  journals  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  most  important  problem  re- 
garding whicn  It  .-^eenis  to  me  we  should 
show  increasing  concern  is  the  problem 
of  federal  taxation.  fhe  present  excess 
profits  tax  is  so  unjuot  m  the  way  in  which' 
It  is  levied  and  appropriates  so  large 
a  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  successful 
business  concern.,  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  our  business  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  present  income  tax  provisions  also 
have  a  very  harmful  effect.  They,  take 
away  from  men  of  large  .incomes  so  niuctt 
of  that  part  of  their  incomes  WciicJi  is 
derived  from  investments  in  the  bonds  and 
stocks  of  industrial  and  railroad  corpora- 
tions as  to  cau^e  such  people  to  prefer, 
to  invest  their  money  in  non-taxable  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  bonds,  ratner  tnan 
m  the  securities  of  railroad  and  other  in- 
dustrial companies.  In  my  opinion  tne, ' 
business  papers  ol  the  country  would  reii- 
der  a  great  service  to  American  business- 
and  the  American  people  by  co-operating 
together  in  urging  a  rational  revision  of 
our   federal  ta.x  laws. 

Another  great  problem  I  think  we  ought 
to  work  togeiner  to  help  solve  is  tne^labor 
problem.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  'that 
at  the  present  time  our  entire  modern 
industrial  system  is  menaced  by  the  growth 
of  antagonism  toward  it  among  the  work- 
ing people.  We  have  seen  the  industries 
of  Russia  prostrated  and  its  people  brought 
to  freezing  and  starvation  by  the  establi;ih- 
ment  of  tlie  Soviet  system  there.  -.1^  .":;'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  our  pre.sent  industrial 
system  is  either  right  or  wrong.  '  As  3^ . 
matter  of  fact  it  is  wrong  in  some  re- 
spects and  right  in  others.  We  agree,, 
however,  I  think,  that  while  it  has  serious 
deficiencies  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
socialistic  or  bolshevistic  regime  evef.  eSr 
tablished  or  proposed. 

We  are,  as  publishers  and  journalists,, 
l^eculiarly  the  representatives  of  .American 
business.  I  know  there  are  many  pulj- 
lishers  and  editors  who  believe  that,  they 
should  confine  the  contents  of  their  papers 
chiefly  to  technical  matters,  but  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  it  will 
prove  to  be  good  business  as  well  as  good 
citizenship  for  the  business  papers  .to  ' 
work  together  energetically  in  helping '  to 
■solve  such  great  problems  ef.  business  as 
tliose  to  which  I  have  alluded. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF  BUSINESS  PAPERS 

I!y    E.    T,    Hu\\so\ 

Kditor,   Raihi'dy   Maintenance  Ensineer.    Cliicaeo. 
III. 

I  think  you  have  chosen  well  as  your 
slogan  for  this  meeting,  in  this  period  of 
unsettled  business  conditions,  "Business 
Paper  Leadership,  Its  Responsibilities  and 
Opportunities,"  for  never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  need  and  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  business  papers  to  display  that 
leadership  which  is  .so  necessary  in  the 
iolution  of  the  problems  confronting,  ij)^ 
dustry    today. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

Tlie  discussion  of  this  question  pre- 
suppo..es  that  the  business  paper  has  a 
clearly  defined  editorial  policy.  This  pol- 
icy must  be  constructive  and  courageous. 
It  must  above  all  be  correct  and  sound. 
It  should  reflect  the  true  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry. ,  I  believe  that  the  business  paper 
which-iiiterprets  these  problems  in  the  light 
of  their  effect  on  its  industry  is  be»t  serv- 
ing its  readers  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
An  editor  should  be  keenly  alert  to  com- 
mend constructive  measures.  I  have  in 
mind  a  jeweler  of  national  reputation  who 
remarked  recently  that  the  effect  of  an 
editorial  published  in  a  prominent  busi- 
ness paper  several  years  ago,  attacking 
the  giving  of  Christmas  presents  by  supply 
men  to  employees  of  large  corporations, 
was  so  pronounced  that  it  practically  ruined 
his .  holiday  business.  I  believe  that  the 
■  vvritiiig  of  this  editorial,  striking  as  it  did 
at  an  abuse  which  was  becoming  flagrant, 
w.as  a  real  service  to  the  industry  and  to 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  these 
presents  as  well.  The  editor  should  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  in  instances  such  as 
this. 

The  editor  occupies  a  prominent  and  a 
difficult  position  in  the  publishing  field. 
His  responsibility  is  three-fold :  to  his  in- 
dustry, to  his  readers  and  to  his  publisher. 
Neither  he  nor  his  paper  can  succeed  if 
he  fails  in  any  one. 

No  work  is  more  competitive  in  charac- 
ter than  that  of  the  editorial.  This  is  the 
day  of  many  magazines  and  papers,  each 
striving-,,  for  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  business  paper  editor  possesses  an  ad- 
.vantage  over  his  Contemporary  in  the  field 
of  popular  literature  in  that  his  claim  on 
the  reader  is  based  on  service  to  him 
r^ither  than  entertainment.  This  requires 
an  intensely  practical  editorial  section,  full 
of  helpful  ideas  which  the  reader  can  ap- 
■  iply  to  Ins  daily  wprk. 
;  'If  he  .serves  his  industry  and  his  readers 
\vell  he  will  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
serving  his  publisher  most  successfully.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  editor  is  the  best 
circulation  man  a  paper  has.  I  believe  that 
fhis  is  true,  for  a  circulation  solicitor  must 
necessarily  sell  the  contents  of  the  editorial 
images.  I  believe  the  editor  can  also  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  advertising  depart- 
ment in  many  enfirely  consistent  ways.  I 
know  that  I  am  treading  on  debated  ground 
.  iiere,  but  I  believe  that  the  editor  who 
-■hold.s'  himself  aloof  from  his  advertisers 
and  who  ignores  the  business  aspects  of 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
the  publication  on  which  he  is  employed,  is 
to  be  condemned  alike  with  the  editor  who 
allows  his  advertisers  to  sway  his  editorial 
pen. 

The  opportunities  for  business  paper 
leadership  are  many.  They  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  groups: 
-  (IJ  Disseminating  news  and  other  in- 
formation of  value  to  tliose  in  the  indus- 
try served. 

(2)  Co-operating  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems   confronting   the   industry. 

(3)  Speaking    for   the   industry   before 
the  public. 

How  the  Editor  Can  Serve        \ 
His   Field 

WHY  should  not  the  editor  of  a  trade 
paper  occupy  a  position  of  impor- 
,t^nce?"  asked  V,  E.  Carroll,  editor  of  the 
1  e.rtilc     World    Journal,    addressing    the 
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Business  Paper  editors  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Relation  of  the  Editor  to  His  Con- 
stituents," on  Wednesday.  "If  he  is  alive 
to  his  opportunity  he  is  in  toucli  with 
the  latest  developments,  is  conversant  with 
the  best  thought  and  knows  the  weakness- 
es of  the  particular  trade  he  represents.  He 
is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  instruct,  to 
advise  and  to  give  constructive  criticism. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
editor  should  inform  his  readers  how  to 
conduct  their  business.  The  heads  of  such 
businesses  must  necessarily  know  more 
about  the  intimate  details  of  their  individ- 
ual companies  than  can  the  editor.  They 
have  put  their  whole  lives  into  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  enterprises  of  which  they 
are  the  head  and  they  should  naturally  be 
accorded  the  beHef  that  they  know  their 
business.  Nevertheless,  permit  me  to  reit- 
erate that  the  editor  can  assist  in  a  per- 
sonal way  as  well  as  through  tlie  columns 
of  his  paper  even  the  best  recognized  in- 
dustrial leaders  because  of  the  lack  of  re- 
strictions upon  his  field  of  vision.  This 
ability  and  authority  can  be  turned  to 
business  advantage  and  will  necessarily  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  business  office. 

INTIM.\CY    NEETIED 

"One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
establishing  a  correct  relation  of  editor  and 
constituent,"  said  Mr.  Carroll,  in  part,  "is 
the  ability  to  effect  an  intimacy  with  the 
important  factors  in  the  trade  represented 
which  shall  lead  to  the  giving  of  confi- 
dences on  both  sides  with  the  certainty 
on  the  part  of  each  that  these  confidences 
will  be  respected.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
editor  of  a  trade  paper  which  makes  any 
pretension  of  serving  its  industry  approxi- 
mate the  usefulness  and  the  prominence  to- 
ward which  he  should  aim. 

"It  is  co-operation  between  the  editor 
and  the  subscriber  or  the  editor  aiid  the 
advertiser  which  makes  for  the  best  re- 
sults of  any  trade  paper.  The  editor  should 
always  be  ready  to  assist  if  he  is  alive  to 
the  opportunities  of  his  job;  he  must  be 
willing  to  answer  questions  on  technical 
or  trade  matters  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
going  to  almost  any  lengths  to  secure  the 
an.swers  if  he  cannot  give  them  off-hand: 
he  must  co-operate  with  copy  and  service 
departments  in  suggesting  new  ideas  for 
advertisements  or  in  improving  the  sub- 
ject matter  or  technical  accuracy  of  .those 
offered  for  publication.  Co-operation  should 
be  the  watchword  of  the  editor  who  ex- 
pects to  serve  best  the  industry  of  which 
he  is  an  integral  part  and  all  his  efforts 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
practical  value  and  helpfiilness  of  this  co- 
operation." 


Work  With  The  Printer 

ADDRESSING  the  Editorial  Confer- 
ence of  Business  Paper  Editors  on 
Wednesday  on  the  subject  of  "Preparation 
of  Copy  for  the  Printer  and  Contact  Be- 
tween the  Editorial  and  Mechanical  De- 
partments," Edmund  G.  Gress,  editor  of 
The  American  Prinier,  said  in  part:    - 

"In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  it 
is  necessarj-  that  there  shall  be  a  sincere 
spirit  of  helpful  co-operation  between  the 
editorial   and   mechanical   departments.' 

"It  is  too  common,  instead,  to  find  a  feel- 
ing of  antagonism.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion the  happiest  rnoment  in  the  life  of 
the  printer  or  editor  is  when  he  'gets' 
something  on  the  other.  '  There  is  a  sfnall 
riot  when  anything  goes  wrong  ■  and  the 
'buck'  is  being ,  passed  from  one  side  to 
the   other.  .  .        . 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of 
the  energy  spent  iri  fastening  responsibility 


for  an  error  could  well  be  used  more 
constructivs^ly. 

"As  an  editor  I  'have  had  my  moments 
of  irritation,  when  I  have  half  believed 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  type-stickers  and 
press  operators  are  directly  descended  from 
the  first  working  printer  of  Virginia — 
William  Nuthead. 

"But  I  do  know  that  editors  and  writ- 
ers from  the  beginnings  of  the  craft  have 
too  readily  excu.sed  their  own  mistakes  by 
blaming  them  on  the  printer.  The  printer 
makes  his  share  of  mistakes,  but  he  doesn't 
make  all  of  them. 

THE    NEW    SPIRIT    .\.M0XC    PRINTERS 

"It  is  becoming  the  custom  in  large 
printshops  to  discourage  initiative  and  in- 
dividual thinking  among  the  workmen.  As 
the  bricklayer  is  to  lay  his  bricks  and  not 
think  about  the  design  of  the  building,  so 
the  printer  is  to  set  type  or  operate  the 
keyboard  with  his  hands  and  not  with  his 
head. 

"I  hope,  however,  that  the  day  will  come 
when  every  printer  who  picks  a  type  out 
of  the  case  will  know  the  history  of  that 
type  and  will  understand  why  he  is  using 
the  type  face  and  the  purpose  of  the  copy 
he  is  setting.  There  is  a  growing  number 
of  printers  who,  inspired  by  the  interest- 
ing and  sometimes  dramatic  history  of  the 
industry,  are  doing  their  bit  to  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  business  in  which  they  arc 
engaged." 


Redfield    Heads   Export   Manufacturers 

William  C.  Redfield,  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  ."Xs- 
sociation  at  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  that  organization  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria in  New  York  last  week.  Mr.  Red- 
field  succeeds  W.  L.  Saunders,  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 

The  other  officers  elected  by  the  asso- 
ciation are  as  follows : 

Vice  Presidents — H.  S.  Demarest, 
Greene,  Tweed  &  Co.,  New  York;  F.  H. 
Taylor,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia;  C.  K.  Anderson, 
American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  Chicago;  J. 
S..  Lawrence,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
H.  A.  Koster,  Koster  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  C.  A.  Green,  American  Pitch  Pine 
Export    Co.,    New    Orleans. 

Treasurer — William  H.  Ingersoll,  Rob- 
ert H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  New  \''ork. 

Directors — James  A.  Farrell,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  E.  M.  Herr, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.;  A.  C.  Bedford,  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
W.  L.  Saunders,  Ingersoll,  Rand  Co. ;  C. 
B.  Wynkoop,  Cosgrove  &  Wyncoop  Coal 
Co. ;  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  Irving  National 
Bank;  William  Pigott,  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Co.;  H.  J.  Fuller,  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co. ;  John  Bolinger,  National  Shawmut 
Bank;  D.  E.  Delgado,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. ;  W.  W.  Nichols,  .\llis  Chalmers  Manu- 
facturing Co. ;  Dwight  E,  Austin,  Nestle's 
Food  Co. ;  W.  C.  Durant,  General  Motors 
Co.;  C.  E.  Jennings,  C.  E.  Jennings  & 
Co. ;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Charles  A. 
Schieren  &  Co. ;  F.  A.  Seiberling,  Good- 
year Tire  &:  Rubber  Co.;  George  Edward 
Srnith,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. ;  Walter  C. 
Alien,  Yale  &  Towne   Manufacturing  Co. 

Secretary — A.  W.  Willmann,  New  York. 


Publishers    Will    Advertise    to   "Sell    It 
South" 

"Sell  It  South"  will  be  the  keynote  and 
slogan  of  a  $25,000  campaign  inaugurated 
this  week  by  the  228  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion to  advertise  Dixie.  The  slogan  was 
chosen  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  advertising  agents,  and  at  a 
final  meeting  held  Wednesday  the  lines  of 
the  campaign  were  laid  and  mediums 
selected. 

The  Southern  Publishers'  Association 
hopes  by  its  campaign  to  dispel  the  im- 
pression prevalent  in  the  North  that  when 
cotton  drops  in  price  the  South  goes  on 
the  rocks  financially.  This  impression  has 
been  traditional  in  the  North  since  the 
early  days  when  cotton  was  the  South's 
one  staple  and  when  its  price  fluctuations 
were  an  accurate  chart  of  financial  con- 
ditions. 

A  new  system  of  gathering  and  furnish- 
ing copy  for  the  campaign  will  be  used  on 
October  25.  Each  of  the  writers  of  the 
228  newspapers  will  publish  an  editorial 
to  the  effect  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  South  is  better  than  that  of  any 
other  section  of  the  country  and  will  out- 
line the  reasons.  The  best  thought  of 
these  228  editorials  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  advertisements  which  are  to  give 
vivid  life  and  meaning  to  the  slogan  "Sell 
It   South." 

Members  of  the  publishers'  committee 
are :  Arthur  G.  Newmeyer,  chairman,  as- 
sociate publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item;  C.  D.  Atkinson,  business  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal;  and  Charles  F. 
Gladfelter,  business  manager  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times. 

The  committee  of  advertising  agents 
who  will  conduct  the  campaign  includes 
Chairman  Ernest  Dallis,  president  of  the 
Johnson-Dallis  Advertising  Agency  of  At- 
lanta ;  W.  R.  Massengale,  president  of  the 
Massengale  -Advertising  Agency  of  At- 
lanta; Thomas  E.  Basham,  of  the  Basham 
Advertising  Agency  of  Louisville ;  and 
Morton  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the 
Chambers  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
Orleans. 


Representatives   Hear    Plea   for   Better 
Research 

More  than  a  hundred  members  and 
guests  attended  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Representatives  Clubs  of  New  York  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on  October  19 
and  listened  to  after-luncheon  talks  by  E. 
M.  Statler,  head  of  the  Statler  Hotels, 
and  Anderson  Pace  of  the  Christian 
,  Herald.  Mr.  Statler's  subject  was  "Sell- 
ing Service"  and  comprehended  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  national  advertising  based 
on  his  experience  in  advertising  his  great 
hotel  system.  Mr.  Pace,  talking  on  "Re- 
search— Good,  Bad  and  Indifferent,"  made 
a  strong  plea  for  co-operation  among  the 
national  magazines  in  the  undertaking  of 
effective  research  work. 

Votes  taken  during  the  meeting  resulted 
in  the  increasing  of  the  annual  dues  of  the 
club  to  $25  and  the  selection  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel  for  future  monthly 
luncheons. 


Mace    Agency   Has    Holt   Tractor   Ac- 
count 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Peoria,  111.,  builders  of  the  Caterpillar 
tractor,  has  placed  its  advertising  with  the 
Mace  .'Xdvertising  .\gency  in  Peoria. 
Copy  is  being  prepared  and  placed  with 
general  magazines,  trade  and  technical 
papers  and  farm  journals. 


"People's  Home  Joiu-nal"  Adds  to  Staff 
The  People's  Home  Journal,  New  York, 
has  added  Arthur  W.  Stockdale  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Ives  to  its  advertising  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Ives  is  located  in  the  Chicago 
office  and  Mr.  Stockdale  in  New  York. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


October  25-30 — National  Business  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York; 
Exposition  of  Business  Equipment. 

October  27-29 — Annual  Convention,  Di- 
rect Mail  Advertising  Association  and 
Association  of  House  Organ  Editors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

November  8-10 — Semi-.\nnual  Meeting,  .As- 
sociated Cooperage  Industries  of 
•America,  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleve- 
land, O. 


November  8-11  —  .\nnual  Convention, 
Barbers'  Supply  Dealers  of  .'America, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

November  10-12 — .Annual  Convention  and 
Exposition,  .American  .Association  of 
Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages, 
Cincinnati,   O. 

November  17-18 — .Annual  Convention, 
Southern  Sash,  Door  &  Millwork 
Manufacturers"  Association,  Atlanta, 
Ga, 


Advertising  Campaign  Urged 
for  the  A. B.C. 

THE  election  of  ( ).  C.  Harn,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  as  president, 
the  re-election  of  the  three  vice- 
l)residents — A.  \V.  Erickson,  of  the 
Erickson  Comj)any.  New  York ;  \V. 
Laughlin,  Jr.,  of  Armour  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  and  Henry  W.  Schott, 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
Chicago — and  the  naming  of  all  but 
a  few  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  whose  terms  ex- 
pire to  serve  for  another  term  ended 
the  sessions  of  the  1920  meeting  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at 
Qiicago  last  week.  NeiT  Laing,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Philadel- 
phia, was  elected  to  the  board  to 
complete  the  term  of  William  A, 
Whitney,  of  tlie  Phelps  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, resigned.  With  Marco  Mor- 
row, of  the  Capper  Farm  Press,  Mr. 
Laing  will  represent  the  farm  papers 
on  the  Bureau's  directorate.  W.  A. 
Strong  and  E.  R.  Shaw  were  named 
to  serve  again  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, respectively.  Other  new  direc- 
tors are  A.  W.  Wheeler  and  E.  J. 
Mitchell. 

One  of  the  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  Chicago  meeting  was 
the  move  made  by  L.  B.  Jones,  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  retir- 
ing president  of  the  A.  B.  C.  to  '"sell" 
the  organization  on  the  value  of  in- 
vesting in  advertising  at  this  time. 

In  his  annual  address  and  report 
Mr.  Jones  said : 

"The  A.  B.  C.  has  become  such  an 
important  service  and  such  an  ef- 
ficient service  that  it  should  be  ad- 
vertised. The  .'\.  B.  C.  has  some- 
thing to  sell  to  buyers  of  space — that 
something  is  service.  I  believe  it 
should  invest  some  of  its  money  in 
advertising  that  will  reach  the  buyers 
of  space.  This  advertising  to  adver- 
tisers must  be  honestly  conducted. 
It  must  show  what  the  A.  B.  C.  is 
and  what  it  stands  for.  It  can  and 
should  show  that  the  publisher  inem- 
bers  of  the  A.  B.  C.  so  conduct  their 
circulation  departments  that  they  are 
not  fearful  of  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  auditors — tha*^  they  are 
glad  to  let  prospective  customers  for 
space  have  all  the  facts.  But  there  it 
should  stoD.  The  A.  B.  C.  cannot 
and  .should  not  put  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval upon  any  publication." 

The  renort  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors showed  that  the  gain  of 
215  members  in  the  sixteen  months 
since  the  last  meeting  had  broueht 
the  membershin  roster  up  to  1.518. 
It  also  showed  a  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $87,580.27. 


Get  this 
^l-opositioii 


"Get  this  proposition!"— dic- 
tates the  banker.  Handling 
bond  and  document  papers 
with  tiresome  monotony,  you 
may  be  sure  the  banker  and 
broker  is  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  the  evident 
worthiness  and  dignity  of 


DEPENDABI^B 
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The  illustration  and  text  carrying  your  advertising 

message  —  admirably    backgrounded    with 

this  stock — appeal  to  the  financial  man. 

A  letter  of  request  starts  lithographed  samples 
your  way. 
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I  Stocked  at  mill   in   following   sizes  and  weights —  | 

I            stock  trimmed  four  sides— packed  in  cases.  | 

I           White  India  Tint  | 

I  25x38—50,  60,  70,  80,  100,  120  60,  80  | 

I  28x42—74,  86,  i)9,  124  74,  99  1 

1  32x44—89,  104,  119,  148  89,  119  I 

I  38x50—100,  120,  140,  160,  200,  240  | 

I  Special  sizes  and  weights  to  order  i 
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The  four-page  let- 
ter (trimmed  to  17x- 
11)  CO  m  bines  the 
pulling  power  of  a 
form  letter  on  page 
1,  with  a  layout 
across  Pages  2  and 
3,  illustrating  and 
describing  the  prod- 
uct. Page  4  may 
be  left  blank.  60  or 
80  pound  King  De- 
pendable Offset  will 
develop  advantage- 
ously into  this 
effective  type  of 
mailed  advertising. 
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THE  ONLY  CONTRACT 

NOT  CANCELLED! 


A  great  national  advertiser*  spending  about 
a  half  million  dollars  in  the  leading  gravure 
sections  and  newspapers  in  the  30  largest 
cities  of  the  country  has  just  cancelled  all 
contracts  with  one  exception. 

The  schedule  and  appropriation  for  The 
American  Weekly  remain  unchanged! 


By  advertising  in  a  medium  with  a  small  circulation 
you  are  helping  to  keep  its  business  going. 

By  advertising  in  The  American  Weekly,  with  twelve 
million  readers,  you  are  helping  to  keep  your  own 
business  going. 

Charity  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  it  doesn't  belong 
in  the  advertising  appropriation.     Buy  circulation. 


Two  and  a  Half  million  families  look  for  the  American  Weekly  every  Sunday,  as  a  principal 
feature  of  the  New  York  American,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Washington 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  color  of  their  money — use  color.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Manager,  183i  Broadway,  New  York.  W.  J. 
Griswold,  Western  Representative,  Chicago. 


Advertising 
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The  Chicago  Tribune 

Produces  53%  of  This  Bank's 

Trust  Business 

During  a  recent  period  a  Chicago  bank — one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  financial 
institutions  in  the  United  States — kept  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  origin  of  all  new  trust  busi- 
ness.    The  results  were  as  follow^s: 


Directly  produced   by    advertising 

in  The  Chicago  Tribune     ....     53% 

CrtdiUj  to  proofs  of  Tribune  aJs  framed  in 
various  banl^  departments  or  enclosed  lOilh 
bank  mail .,...■      21% 


All  other  sources 


:x\3v:c 


■vAO- 


The  advertising  w^hich  produced  the  above 
extraordinary  results  appeared  in  The  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  w^hich  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  daily  morning  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  Included  in  its  enormous  vol- 
ume are  all  the  desirable  classes  of  people  in 
The  Chicago  Territory.  Their  ready  response 
to  advertising  in  The  Tribune  is  due  to  the 
splendid  prestige  which  The  Tribune  has  built 
up  by  generations  of  faithful  public  service. 

Uife  (EJ^xr^ffir  Uxxhxxm 

{QlTHE  WORLD'S  "GREATEST    NEWSPAPEP/jj^ 
Write  for  The  Tribune's  1920  Boob  of  Facts 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


THE  only  work  that  instantly  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 

Aims    to    list    all    manufacturers    irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription  patronage 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 

TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

^ .^ ^- 

'""^  A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Published  once  a  year.  Used  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  impor- 
tant concerns  in   all   lines  thousands   of 

times  each  day  by  Purchasing  Agents,  Foremen,   Superintendents   and  others  having 

to  do  with  ordering  or  specifying. 

Circulation  80 /o  Domestic — 20%  Foreign.     Its  Circulation  is  99%  paid 

IT  is  used  by  them  for  locating  sources  of  supply  as  instinctively  as  the  clock  is 
consulted  for  the  time  of  day.  Descriptive  and  other  advertising  matter  therein 
automatically  comes  to  the  attention  of  buyers  at  the  important  moment  when  they 
are  interested. 


Costs  for  one  issue — Lasts  a  year  or  more 

Numerous  tests  with  "Keyed"  addresses,  etc., 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
APPROPRIATE  advertising  matter  in  one 
issue  of  Thomas'  Register  averages  throughout 
the  year  as  great  and  as  continuous  returns  as 
the  same  space  run  every  issue  for  a  year  in 
weekly  or  monthly  publications. 

5980  Advertisements — 2315  Advertisers 


THOMAS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


129  LAFAYETTE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO— 20   W.  Jacks 


BOSTON'— AUston    Square         SAX  FRANXISCO— 433  California  St.       TORONTO— 91  Constance  St. 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES   AND  AGENCIES;    Londor 
pore,     Manila,     Johannesburg,     Cape     Town,     Durba 


Paris,   Amsterdam,     Kristiania,    Madrid,     Genoa,    Calcutta,     Sydney,     Soerabai; 
Honolulu,     Saigon,    Shanghai,    Kobe,    Rio    de    Janeiro,    Buenos    Aires,    Hav; 
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Holding  fast  to  the  high  journalistic  ideals  which  have  given 
place  and  povi^er  to  the  national  magazine,  the  Metropolitan 
serves  the  largest  magazine-reading  group  of  forward-looking 
Americans.  The  dominant  mark  of  the  Metropolitan  is  the  will 
to  face  the  realities  of  life  and  the  urge  of  true  progressiveness 
which  is  the  life-giving  quality  of  a  magazine  as  of  a  nation. 
A  sense  of  humor  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  balance  saves  the 
Metropolitan  from  the  pedantry  of  the  highbrow.  So  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  magazine  which  told  the  truth  in  1919  about 
Russia,  is  found  the  joyous  William  Sylvanus  Baxter  of  "Seven- 
teen" fame.  And  the  Metropolitan,  which  ripped  the  flub  dub 
and  red  herring  out  of  the  Steel  Strike  controversy,  gives  the 
American  public  the  fresh,  charming  love  stories  of  Larry  Evans. 

Advertising    Forms  for  the   Holiday   Number 

Close   November    13th 

METROPOLITAN,  432  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  &  SeliiINg 


LOST 


GAME 


The  man  who  hunts  with  a  single-barrel  shotgun  is 
certain  to  lose  some  mighty  good  chances  to  fill  his  game  bag. 
Lost  business  and  less  profit  are  certain  for  the  firm 
that  goes  after  business  with  only  one  kind  of  an  advertising 
medium. 

If  any  other  class  of  publications  cover  their  field 
as  wen  iS  Successful  Farming  covers  its  field,  they  have  done 
a  good  job.  We  can't  expect  them  to  do  our  work  too. 
Successful  Farming  will  carry  your  message  to  more 
than  800,000  farm  homes  and  make  you  welcome  where  Suc- 
cessful Farming  is  welcome. 


SUCCESSFUL 

E.  T.  MEREDITH.  Publisher 
Des  Motn««,  Iowa 


FARMING 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 
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"Efficiency"  and  the  Salesman's  Pay 


Leading  Sales  Executives  Tell 


Succeed — or  Fail- 


How  Their  Compensation  Policies 
in  Stimulating  Better  Selling 


WHEK  THE  Taylor  Society,  the 
organization  designed  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  and  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  "father  of  scientific  man- 
agement," recently  announced  that  it 
intended  to  make  a  study  of 
scientific  management  as  ap- 
plied to  selling  it  aroused  in 
some  quarters  into  which  I 
penetrate  what  can  best  be 
described  as  a  "horse  laugh." 
"Do  they  mean  to  say," 
scofifed  one  salesman  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  "that 
ihey  are  going  to  put  the  stop 
watch  on  us ;  or  are  going 
to  examine  our  bumps  to  see 
if  we  can  get  the  signature 
on  the  dotted  line  in  six  mo- 
tions?" 

NEED    FOR    EFFICIENCY 

If  I  were  a  sales  manager 
and  had  this  particular  sales- 
man on  my  staff  I  should 
certainly  consider  using  the 
stop  watch  on  him — for  I  know  him 
as  a  malingerer.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  His  comment  is  typi- 
cal of  what  1  have  heard  among 
wiser,  bigger  salesmen  than  he.  Even 
among  sales  managers  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  Taylor 
Society  hopes  to  accomplish  there  is 
much  honest  doubt  whether  "stop 
watches,  laboratory  tests,  character 
analyses  and  the  other  tools  of  the 
Taylorites,"  as  a  trade  paper  recently 
put  it,  can  contribute  much  to  the 
solution  of  our  distribution  prolilem. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  shy  of 
the  word  "efficiency"  the  world  may 
have  become  since  the  confusion  of 
Wilhelmstrasse,  the  home  of  a  brand 
of  efficiency  that  obtained  wide  pub- 


By  GILBERT  EVANS 

licity  between  1914  and  1918,  the 
world  of  the  sales  manager  is  just  as 
shy  of  the  word  "inefficiency" — or  is 
going  to  be  as  soon  as  it  realizes  that 
real    selling   is,   perforce,   once   more 


Paying  the  Salesman 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Advertising  & 
Selling  on  the  prompting  of  an  inquirer  to 
one  hundred  leading  sales  executives  reveals 
that  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  kind  of  compensation  to  which  salesmen 
respond  most  resultfuUy. 

Without  venturing  any  conclusions  as  to  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  Mr.  Evans  dis- 
cusses the  replies  in  a  way  which  should  be 
helpful  to  all  who  are  trying  to  link  efficiency 
with  salesmanship, 

THE  EDITOR. 


men  that  I  know  of  is  a  satisfactory 
compensation  policy,  and,  certainly, 
when  the  Taylor  Society  convenes  its 
sales  conference  in  New  York  next 
month  it  must  take  up  the  question 
of  making  the  salesman's 
compensation  plan  a  more 
efficient  producer  of  results. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  com- 
mittee on  sales  quotas,  head- 
ed by  Charles  P.  Staubach, 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  and  M. 
S.  Eylar,  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Company,  has  already 
been  appointed  to  that  end. 


in    fashion    in    this    buyers'    market. 

The  economic  wind,  blowiag  from 
a  new  direction  this  fall,  has  smashed 
to  smithereens  the  hothouse  roof  over 
the  salesman's  head.  It  has  put  him 
out  in  the  open  where  he  has  got  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit  in  the  .shape  of 
orders  in  despite  of  a  competition  and 
a  chilliness  of  atmosphere  to  which  he 
has  long  been  a  stranger.  It  has 
placed  the  sales  manager  back  on  his 
job  as  a  plain  and  fancy  gardener 
dealing  in  hardy  outdoor  perennials 
and  has  put  him  on  his  mettle  as  a 
producer. 

Now  one  of  the  best  incentives  to 
growth  and  fructification  among  sales- 
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HOW    PAY    SALESMEN  .'' 

How  should  salesmen  be 
paid .''  How  are  salesmen 
paid?  What  do  sales  man- 
agers think  of  their  own  poli- 
cies of  salesmen's  compensa- 
tion? 

Recently  Advertising  & 
Selling  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  100  leading  sales  executives 
throughout  the  country  with  the  aim 
of  obtaining  data  to  satisfy  an  in- 
quirer who  had  posed  these  three 
questions.  One  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived stands  out  clearly  in  my  mind. 
Answering  the  question :  "Why, 
referring  to  the  incentive  it  furnishes 
the  salesmen  and  the  econoinies  it 
effects  in  selling  costs,  do  you  favor 
your  method  of  compen.sation  ?"  a 
sales  manager  for  a  big  clothing 
house  wrote  tersely,  "Do  not  favor 
it ;  but  have  never  broken  away  from 
old  trade  custom.  The  incentive  to 
sell  merchandise  is  too  great  under 
our  plan.  It  does  not  take  care  of 
the  need  of  institutional  selling." 
Yet  the  policy  under  which  he  was 
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working  embraced  a  straight  commis- 
sion scheme  with  expenses  paid, 
which  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  method  of  developing 
and  compensating  salesmen  in  many 
lines  of  manufacttire. 

Advertising  &  Selling's  ques- 
tionnaire revealed  more  than  one  sales 
manager  thoroughly  unsold  on  his 
salesmen's  compensation  policy.  It 
showed  some  others  fairly  well  satis- 
fied with  the  efifectiveness  of  their 
I)olicy  as  applied  to  their  own  lines  of 
manufacture,  but  hesitant  al^out  rec- 
ommending it  to  the  new  manufac- 
turer initiating  a  sale  policy.  It 
found  others  ready  to  back  their  pro- 
gram as  a  standard  practice  to  be  laid 
down  as  satisfactory  for  adoption  by 
all  lines  not  deviating  too  far  in 
the  conditions  of  selling — from  the 
general  run  of  those  producers  who 
approach  jobber  or  dealer  or  con- 
sumer through  the  medium  of  the 
"traveling  salesman," 

CHANGES    PROVOKE    INQUIRY 

Now  when  the  market  begins  tti 
wobble,  as  it  has  been  wobbling  in 
the  last  couple  of  months,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  sales  manager  to  sit 
down  and  take  stock  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  salesman  and 
the  firm  and  then  to  get  up  and  look 
around  for  hints  as  to  how  they  might 
be  improved  to  the  better  content- 
ment of  the  salesman  and  to  the  bet- 
ter service  of  the  firm.  When  the 
market  begins  to  contract  as  it  has 
been  contracting  of  late  commissions 
begin  to  shrink  and  new  and  unfa- 
miliar factors  enter  into  the  establish- 
ment of  the  quota.  When  selling — 
vis  et  armis — comes  into  style  again, 
after  a  long  enervating  period  of 
order  taking  certain  readjustments 
are  essential  and  they  are  not  always 
easily  made.  As  far  as  the  sales- 
man's compensation  policy  is  con- 
cerned, these  may  merely  comprehend 
the  fixing  of  new  commission  rates 
or  of  a  fresh  bonus  percentage  basis, 
or  of  a  different  relation  between  sal- 
ary and  commission  or  bonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  provoke 
such  a  reconsideration  of  the  com- 
pensation policy  as  may  result  in  a 
complete  shift  in  that  policy. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  replies 
received  to  Advertising  &  Selling's 
inquiry  tell  me  that  the  sales  execu- 
tives for  leading  manufacturers  and 
national  advertisers  who  wrote  them 
are  working  under  a  salary  and 
bonus  policy.  A  typical  instance  is 
that  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company,  of 
Boston,  which,  selling  to  jobbers  and 
dealers,  pays  the  members  of  its  force 
a  salary  plus  a  bonus  based  on  the 
minimum  of  ten  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year's  sales,  *and  increasing 
so  much  for  each  per  cent  "i-er  the 


minimum.  \\'riting  of  his  experi- 
ence with  this  policy,  Edgar  Pinto, 
sales  manager  of  the  Salada  Com- 
pany, says : 

"This  bonus  stimulates  an  increase 
that  is  essential  to  the  further  success 
of  the  business.  The  excellence  of  a 
salesman  is  usually  corroborated  by 
his  compensation  increase  and  almost 
in  the  same  proportion." 

FIFTY   years'   EXPERIENCE 

Another  manufacturer  who  has 
warehouses  all  over  the  country  and 
maintains  an  enormous  sales  force 
wrote : 

"\\e  favor  the  salary  and  bonus 
plan  as  a  result  of  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience, during  which  time  the  com- 
mission basis,  salary  and  commission 
basis  and  other  plans  were  tried. 

"At  the  beginning  of  every  year 
we  place  an  estimate  or  quota  on 
every  salesman,  based  upon  his  past 
year's  record  and  the  potentialities  of 
his  territory,  business  conditions,  etc. 
Uuotas  are  established  not  only  on 
total  sales  but  on  the  sales  of  several 
important  products,  and  bonuses  are 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  sales- 
men who  have  reached  their  quotas." 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company, 
selling  to  jobbers,  pays  a  monthly 
bonus  based  on  a  sliding  scale  and 
increasing  as  the  volume  of  business 
increases,  extending  over  a  period  of 
one  year.  The  Sturtevant  Company 
adds  to  its  salesmen's  salaries  bonuses 
based  on  volume  above  a  set  figure 
and  adds  extra  compensation  for 
"clean  contracts."  A  great  food  prod- 
ucts company  in  figuring  bonuses 
takes  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
securing  the  business  done  through 
the  salesman.  The  dissatisfied  sales 
manager  quoted  earlier  stated  flaty 
that  he  favored  a  salary  policy  with 
a  bonus  system  to  encourage  terri- 
torial development.  E.  C.  Atkins  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  saws, 
tools,  machines  and  knives,  sold  to 
jobber  and  dealer,  works  on  a  fixed 
quota  for  the  salary  and  bases  the 
bonus  on  the  kinds  of  goods  sold  and 
the  class  of  trade  called  upon. 

cl.\ssifying  the  sales 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  at  this  point  a  suggestion  made 
in  a  recent  "Business  Progress  Bulle- 
tin" issued  by  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute.     Says  the  writer : 

Almost  e\'ery  salesman  connected  with 
a  specialty  house  handling  more  than  one 
line  knows  that  there  are  certain  goods 
which  show  more  profit  and  give  the  house 
more  standing  than  other  lines.  Salesmen 
get  bulletins  urging  them  to  sell  certain 
lines,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they 
are  expected  to  show  a  certain  volume. 

Every  sales  manager  can  tell  how  much 
salary  a  salesman  has  been  paid,  how  much 
his  expenses  have  been,  and  what  his  gro  s 


volume  tor  the  year  was.  Very  few  can 
tell  what  kind  of  goods  the  salesman  sold. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  sales  tnan- 
agers  of  specialty  houses  to  divide  up  their 
merchandise  into  various  classes,  pay  the 
salesman  a  nominal  salary,  plus  a  bonus 
covering  the  amount  of  business  he  turns 
in,  in  the  various  classes.  For  instance, 
class  1  would  be  the  class  on  which  the 
house  made  the  most  money.  It  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  pay  the  salesmen 
say  a  bonus  of  two  per  cent  on  all  busi- 
ness turned  in  on  this  class ;  class  2  pays 
one  per  cent;  class  3  pays  one-half  per  cent 
and  on  all  other  classes  pay  no  bonus.  In 
other  words,  the  house  mal<es  more  profits 
on  the  first  three  classes  and  it  will  share 
with  the  salesmen  on  the.se  classes. 

By  this  means  the  firm's  interest  and  the 
salesman's  interest  are  put  on  the  same 
basis  and  the  house  and  the  man  go  down 
the  line  together. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  salesman  is 
going  to  see  that  his  volume  climbs  along 
the  lines  that  are  wanted  developed.  .Any 
time  the  house  wants  to  see  the  other  lines 
develop,  or  high  bonus  lines  retarded,  sim- 
ply change  the  classification,  and  by  so 
doing  .sales  effort  is  automatically  given 
direction. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  incli- 
nation to  regard  the  salary  paid  in 
connection  with  the  favored  bonus 
system  as  a  salary  and  not  as  a  draw- 
ing account  merely.  One  sales  man- 
ager writes : 

"We  believe  that  our  men  should 
get  a  fixed  salary  large  enough  to 
relieve  their  minds  of  petty  financial 
worries  that  might  reduce  the  value 
of  their  service  to  us.  Naturally,  the 
man  has  got  to  earn  that  salary  or 
he  isn't  worth  keeping.  The  kind  of 
man  we  hire  will  give  his  salary's 
worth  of  service  in  the  dullest  times." 
Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  replies  to 
-Advertising  &  Selling's  inquiry 
show  sales  executives  favoring  the 
straight  salary  basis  of  payment.  One 
writer,  representing  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  automobile  accessory 
manufacturers,  qualifies  his  approval 
in  this  way : 

why  salaries  are  paid 
"We  pay  our  salesmen  salaries  only 
because  we  feel  that  this  method  in- 
sures to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  the  strict  adherence  to  our  sales 
policy — so  vital  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  our  business.  '' 
"In  the  case  of  a  line  of  medium- 
priced  products  for  which  there  is  a 
consistently  heavy  deinand,  such  as 
soap,  kitchen  ware,  packaged  cereals, 
etc.  (answering  another  inquiry  on 
the  questionnaire),  we  would  recom- 
mend a  salary  and  cominission  basis. 
These  lines  are  older,  much  older, 
than  ours  and  therefore  on  a  more 
staljilized  basis.  They  could  count 
on  reasonably  strict  adherence  to 
their  sales  policies  while,  at  the  same 
tiine,  their  sales  would  be  kept  at  a 
high  point  through  the  incentive  of 
commmission." 

The   Pyrene   ^Manufacturing  Com- 
(Coiitiiiucd  (111  poijc  30) 
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How  Advertising  Good  Will  Helps  Financing 

National  City  Company's  Ultra-Modern  Publicity  Merges  With 
That  of  Advertisers  to  Move  Security  Issues 

By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 

From  Information  Obtained  in  an   Intervic-vv  With 

W.  M.  SAWYER 

In    Charge    of    Advertising,    The    National    City    Company 


THE  financing  of  a  big  business, 
with  its  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing organization,  offers  prob- 
lems that  are  of  keen  interest  to 
every  reader  of  Advertising  & 
Selling,  as  they  link  up  with  the 
ever-engrossing  subjects  that 
come  under  the  genera! 
heading  of   marketing. 

Some  tiiue  ago  we  noticed 
the  full-page  advertisement 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  aimounc- 
ing  that  The  National  City 
Company  had  purchased 
$10,000,000  of  its  preferred 
stock;  in  the  same  paper,  a 
large  advertisement  by  The 
National  City  Company  of- 
fered the  stock  to  the  pub'.ic. 
The  novelty  of  this  treat- 
ment furri.-hed  an  interest- 
ing lead,  for  we  found  The 
National  City  Coiupany  one 
of  the  most  consistent  and 
progressive  National  Adver- 
tisers in  America.  It  em- 
ploys nearly  200  mediums 
and  serves  as  a  place  where 
many  of  the  well-known  in- 
dustrial corporations  go  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary 
to  meet  expanding  business  needs, 
due,  let  us  suppose,  to  equally  con- 
sistent and  aggressive  advertising 
and  selling  policies.  Some  prominent 
advertisers  whose  issues  of  preferred 
stock,  bonds  or  notes  have  bden 
bought  by  The  National  City  Com- 
pany are:  Procter  &  Gamble,  Swift 
&  Company,  .\rmour  &  Company, 
Groton  &  Knight,  Timken  Detroit 
Axle  Company,  and  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  al- 
ready mentioned,  all  of  whom  are 
among  the  leaders  in  national  adver- 
tising. 

WHERE    .ADVERTISING    SCORES 

And  here  we  have  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  value  of  national  ad- 
vertising to  a  growing  business  which 
requires  additional  capital  to  meet 
the  demands  of  expansion. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
The    National    City    Company,    Lee 


Olwell,  is  one  who,  from  experi- 
ence, belie\es  that  a  manufacturer 
employing  consistent  national  adver- 
tising builds  up  the  identity  of  his 
comiiany  in  such  a  manner  and  to 
such   an   extent    that    the   process   of 


THE   PUBLIC    KNOWS 

"VtOW  and  again  a  business  man  will  have 
-'■  ^  recourse  to  his  banker  for  financial  assist- 
ance. The  extent  to  which  he  receives  this  help 
depends  upon  his  personal  and  his  firm's  stand- 
ing with  the  banker,  due  to  his  past  efforts  and 
record. 

In  the  accompanying  article  we  see  another 
phase  of  financing — that  of  huge  corporations 
needing  funds  for  expansion  or  other  purposes 
— going  to  the  public  for  such  aid  through  a 
securities  organization. 

.\n  interesting  point  in  this  subject  is  the 
importance  attached  to  the  value  of  past  adver- 
tising of  a  firm  so  desiring  public  support.  It 
is  worth  any  manufacturer's  serious  considera- 
tion. 

THE   EDITOR. 


retinancnig     fur     greater     things     is 
vastly  simplified.     To  quote  him : 

"The  good  will  and  prestige  gained 
through  advertising  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  a  manufacturer's  business 
not  only  promotes  sales  but,  when 
the  time  comes  for  expansion, 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds,  ma- 
terially assists  also  in  that  endeavor, 
for  then,  generally,   the   prospective      published    by    this    company,*    there 


securities  is  considerably  lightened 
and  the  desired  results  are  obtained 
with  proportionately  less  effort." 

An  investment  house  can  well  af- 
ford, when  examining  into  the  his- 
tory and  assets  of  a  corporation  de- 
siring assistance  in  selling 
its  securities,  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  advertising 
record  of  the  concern.  .Ad- 
vertising, particularly  upon  a 
large  plane,  puts  upon  the 
advertiser  the  obligation  to 
deliver  a  definite  char- 
acter of  goods  and  service. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  concern  which 
has  advertised  truthfully 
( and  nowadays  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  by  with  any  other 
kind  of  advertising)  over  a 
period  of  years  has  created 
something  more  than  mere 
so-called  intangible  assets 
upon  which  logically  to  pro- 
ceed with  plans  for  expan- 
sion. 

A   concern   doing   national 
advertising  on  extensive  scale 
for   an    honest   product   nat- 
urally is  bound  to  experience 
prosperity  and  it  is  with  such 
pros])erous    concerns    ard    not    with 
those  which  are  not  earning  a  marked 
degree   of   success,  that   a  reputable 
investment   company   must   do   busi- 
ness for  the  protection  of  its  clients 
who  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon 
the  soundness  of  its  judgment  in  ac- 
cepting issues  of  securities  for  sale. 
In  a  little  book,  "Men  and  Bonds," 


investors  in  such  securities  are  fa- 
miliar in  advance  with  the  identity 
and  personnel  of  the  corporation 
back  of  the  issue  and  have  confidence 
in  it,  through  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence created  for  the  products  pre- 
viously advertised  and  marketed. 

"When  the  accumulated  effects  of 
the  advertising  previously  done  by 
such  interests  are  combined  with  the 
forceful  adx'ertising  and  prestige  of 
the  securities  house  the  result  is  that 
the  "selling  load"  upon  the  organiza- 
tion   selected    to    float    the    issue    of 


appears  a  brief  story  of  how  a  com- 
pany is  financed,  and  we  reprint  it 
in  full : 

".-\  manufacturing  concern  in  Detroit, 
let  ns  say,  receives  orders  for  its  prod- 
uct considerably  beyond  the  capacity  of 
its  equipment.  It  has  to  provide  new 
credit  arrangements.  Its  Detroit  bank 
suggests  new  financing,  and  recommends 
Tlie  National  City  Company.  The  sub- 
ject  is   broached   to   the   Detroit   office   of 

*  "Men  End  Bonds"  took  the  only  prize  given 
to  a  book  in.  the  class  of  "The  best  single  piece 
of  advertising"  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Fniancial 
.Advertisers'  Association  at  the  1920  Convention 
in  Indianapolis  of  The  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 
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Not  long  ago,  the  American  Miuja- 
z'me  published  a  story  called  "The 
Well  Frog"  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 
The'  company  secured  permission 
to  reprint  this,  and  the  result  is 
a  neat  little  brochure  carrying  on 
its  title  page  a  quotation  from  the 
story    running   as    follows : 

"What    \vc   need    is   a   song   that    wonld 
licgin — 
"Father,    dear    father,    quit    buying 

I'ltiii  stocks 
"Or  our  whole  caboodle  zcill  go  on 
the  rocks." 

This  little  booklet  is  sent  as  an 
enclosure  when  the  character  of  an 
inquiry  is  such  as  to  suggest  its 
use,  and  some  of  the  correspondents 
said  there  "was  plenty  of  o]iportu- 
nity  to  use  the  book." 

Newspapers     in     some     fifty     dif- 


the  company,  which  notifies  the  buying 
department  in  New  York.  Within  a 
few  hours,  its  experts  are  inspecting 
the  concern's  plant,  its  earnings,  state- 
ments, and  plans  for  extensions.  If  the 
company's  decision  is  favorable,  the  form 
of  security  best  suited  is  decided  upon 
and  the  price  fixed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  the  investment  market.  The 
manufacturing  concern  is  provided  with 
new  capital,  and  its  bonds,  short-term 
notes,  or  preferred  stock  are  sold  in  more 
than  half  the  states  in  the  Union. 

"Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  precedes  public 
announcement  of  a  new  offering.  Sev- 
eral weeks  of  the  most  intensive  kind 
of  study  may  result  in  the  rejection  of 
a  piece  of  financing  which  at  first 
promised   to   fill   a   public   want." 

SHAPING     UP     THE     ISSUE     AND     THE 
SELLING   CAMPAIGN 

When  an  agreement  to  ])urchase 
an  issue  of  securities  has  been 
reached,  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  are  boiled  down  i:  to 
a  statement  which  forms  the  basis 
for  advertising  the  issue.  The  ad- 
vei1:ising  is  not  limited  to  the  usual 
form  of  a  financial  offering.  Often- 
times the  merits  of  a  particular  is- 
sue are  saliently  presented  in  o  her 
ways,  as  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Two  Rector  Street  Building  Loan, 
or  in  the  offering  of  Consumers' 
Power  Company  Bonds  where 
points  peculiar  to  those  particular 
issues  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
advertising. 

Naturally  the  first  interest  of  such 
a  company  is  to  create  securities 
which  will  measure  up  under  the 
most  rigid  investigation  and  to 
make  available  to  investors  every- 
where securities  which  will,  insofar 
as  it  is  humanly  possible,  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  funds  invested ;  in 
tliis  way  protecting  the  public  froin 
buving  into  wild-cat  enterprises 
which  are  so  glowingly  offered. 


careful  investor  studies  the 
security  underlying  the  issues 
in  which  he  invests 

The  services  of  our  experts  aid 
m  determining  the  strength  of 
the  iss4jes  we  offer  to  you 

ASK.     fOK     OUK.    LATEST    l^IST 

Newest    Series   of   Window    Cards 

ferent  cities  where  offices  are  lo- 
cated are  used  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Practically  all  of 
these  advertisements  carry  the  cut 
of  the  seal  of  the  company,  which 
^is  also  used  on  the  office  windows 
and  ground  floor  office  doors.  The 
ground  floor  offices  display  window 
posters  designed  and  executed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  home  office. 
The  originals,  by  well-known  artists. 
are  displayed  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
office  windows,  and  life-sized  photo- 
graphic copies,  colored  by  hand,  are 
sent  to  the  different  offices.  The 
jjictures  on  these  posters  are  also 
reproduced  on  bus  cards  and  on 
stuff'ers  used  for  mailing. 

GREAT  ATTENTION  TO  ART  WORK 

In  order  to  emphasize   the  policy 
of  the  company  to  constantly  change 


the  art  work  in  its  advertising,  these 
pictures  are  arranged  in  series  run- 
ning from  three  to  four  months 
each.  One  series  is  of  poster-like 
effect,  another  consists  of  striking 
silhouettes  or  highly  pictorial  draw- 
ings, and  others  in  pen  or  pencil  tech- 
nique or  illustrated  by  photographs. 

Some  of  the  best  known  artists 
and  designers  have  been  responsible 
for  the  pictorial  effects ;  these  in- 
clude Leo  Melzinger.  Fred  L.  Stod- 
dard. Gordon  Conway,  Seddie  B. 
Aspel,  E.  McGraw  Jackson,  Vernon 
Howe  Bailey,  Elizabeth  Buehrmann 
and  others.  The  text  prepared  in 
the  advertising  department  of  The 
National  City  Company  has  a  broad 
appeal.  One  of  the  posters  with  an 
unusually  striking  punch  to  it  portrays 
a  simple  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

In  Memory  of 
"JOHN   MENTWELL" 

For  thirty  years  he  intended  to  put 
aside  part  of  his  next  week's  salary  check 
for  an  investment  fund.  He  rests  in 
peace — 

But  his  aged  widow  is  now  looking  for 
a  job. 

The  magazine  advertising  of  this 
company  dates  back,  in  a  way,  more 
than  twenty  years,  for  when  it  ab- 
sorbed N.  W.  Halsey  &  Company, 
it  took  over  the  contracts  of  that 
long-established  bond  distributing 
house.  The  company  also  absorbed 
the  bond  distributing  business  of 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  added  to  the  advertising 
which  the  bond  de])artment  of  the 
bank  had  been  doing,  the  regular 
card  and  magazine  space  used  by 
the  Halsey  company.  This  space 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  both 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

A    STIRRING    CAMPAIGN 

.\    most    notable    step    was    taken 

1''  ■ J>/T^ ' TfWj 
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at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
"Forward"  series  of  full-page  and 
double  spread  copy  in  large  circu- 
lation mediums.  This  series  of  ad- 
vertisements appeared  shortly  after 
the  armistice  and  was  intended  to 
clearly  set  forth  the  value  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  of  making  investments 
in  the  securities  of  sound  Ameri- 
can cities  and  industries,  and  to  di- 
vert the  savings  of  the  people  from 
wild  extravagant  expenditures  to 
sound  and  productive  enterprises. 

These  advertisements  were  head- 
ed by  carefully  drawn  "institutional" 
and  "ins])irationar'  illustrations  in 
which  godlike  figures  typified  the 
various  groups  of  industries. 

This  series  was  followed  by  ad- 
vertisements tending  to  show  the 
value  of  a  strong  foundation  based 
upon  ownership  of  securities  as  a 
protection  to  the  home,  while  the 
series  now  running  brings  out  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  particular 
feature  of  service  the  company  is 
jirepared  to  render.  All  of  these 
advertisements  have  ajipeared  in 
many  of  the  large  circulation  maga- 
zines. In  addition  to  this,  local 
banking  magazines  are  used  through- 
out the  cotintry,  where  special  copv 
of  interest  to  bankers  is  run. 

The  effect  of  this  advertising  has 
been  broadly  constructive  to  the  in- 
vestment business  as  a  whole.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  war  loan  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  about 
300,000  to  350.000  individual  buyers 
of  investment  sectirities  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  campaign  of 
persistent  educational  work,  such 
as  has  been  outlined,  makes  it  easier 
for  every  dealer  in  this  class  of 
securities  to  find  customers  for  his 
wares.  Selling  real  investment  se- 
curities is  merchandising  in  its  true- 
sense.  The  ]iroduct  sold  is  not  a 
coiTimodity  for  consumption,  but  a 
credit  obligation  purchased  because 
of  the  income  or  its  yield  if  held 
to  maturity. 

The  National  City  Company  keeps 
its  entire  force  of  executives  and 
salespeople  immediately  and  fully  in 
touch   with   its  advertising  program. 


In  This  Newspaper  Advertisement  Copy 


d  Tight  to  the  Subject 


Every  one  of  these  workers  is  sold  ing  copy  employed,  especially  in  the 

on  the  company's  publicity  and  able  "Forward"    series,    has   had    a   very 

to  resell  it  if  occasion  requires.    The  stimulating  effect  upon  the  company 

inspirational    force   of  the   advertis-  personnel. 


Arnsfield  Heads  Engineering  Adver- 
tisers 
J.  J.  Arnsfield,  advertising 'manager  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Engineering  Advertisers' 
.Association  of  Chicago  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  resignation  of  A.  H.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Hopkins  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  C.  F.  Pease  Company 
to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  advertising 
division  of  the  J.  Roland  Kay  Company. 
Keith  J.  lu'ans.  advertising  manager  of 
Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Julius  Holl,  advertising 
manager     of     Link-Belt     Company,     was 


elected  to  the  board  of  directors  to  fill 
the  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins'  retire- 
ment. 


Philip    K.    Mindil    Dead 

Philip  Kearny  Mindil,  well  known  news- 
paper and  publicity  man  who  was  dramatic 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  died 
late  last  week  at  his  home  in  New  York 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been  on 
practically  all  the  New  York  newspapers 
and  at  one  tune  was  the  owner  and  editor 
of   Vanity  Fair. 

Portland  Editor  Dies 

George  W.  Norton,  managing  editor  of 


the  Portland  Express-Advertiser,  a  mem- 
ber of  Governor  Milliken's  Executive 
Council  and  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  died  in  Portland  last 
week. 


New  Daily  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

A  third  daily  newspaper,  the  Evening 
Tribune,  is  now  being  published  in  Nor- 
folk, Va..  by  J.  Peter  Holland,  who  pur- 
chased the  equipment  of  the  Richmond 
rirginian  when  that  paper  suspended 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Nat  T.  Green  is 
editor  and  Harry  Tucker  managing 
editor. 
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Building  a  Complete  National  Business 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.  Advertising  and  the 
Part  Direct-Mail  Plays  in  It 

By  MARTIN  L.  PIERCE, 

Merchandising  Manager,  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper 
Company,  as  all  business  con- 
cerns striving  to  do  a  national  busi- 
ness, has  in  its  advertising  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  three  lines  of 
publicity.  First,  institutional  adver- 
tising to  carry  forward  the  trade- 
mark. Second,  advertising  for 
future  business  that  will  attract  new 
dealers  and  new  consumers 
five  or  ten  years  hence;  and, 
third,  a  direct  drive  by  ad- 
vertising for  sales  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  fundamental  sales 
problem  of  the  company  is 
to  build  up  a  complete  sales 
organization,  to  properly 
train  and  educate  them,  to 
establish  reliable  dealers  in 
every  community,  and  to  co- 
operate with  these  dealers  in 
the  selling  of  our  product  to 
the  vdtimate  consumer. 

The  Direct  by  Mail  adver- 
tising of  the  company  is  now 
and  has  been  during  the  last 
years  seeking  to  locate  the 
largest  possible  number  of 
prospects  with  the  smallest 
possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  eflfort. 


the  prospect  had  been  sold  the  idea 
and  the  time  had  come  to  make  ship- 
ment of  the  machine,  arrangements 
were  made  again  through  Direct  by 
Mail  advertising  to  have  the  machine 
shipped  through  her  own  local  deal- 
er. Again  through  Direct  by  Mail 
advertising  the  dealer  was  sold  on 
the  idea   of  stockinsj  the  product  as 


Three  Aims 

Ij^OR  several  years  prior  to  June,  every  seller 
had  stood  face  to  face  with  two  buyers. 

Today  each  buyer  stands  face  to  face  with 
two  sellers. 

Such  is  the  business  situation  with  which 
the  writer  of  this  article,  which  is,  in  sub- 
stance, his  address  before  the  Direct  Adver- 
tisers' Convention  Conference  at  Detroit,  is 
dealing  in  his  capacity  of  Merchandising  Man- 
ager of  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co. 

The  three  fundamentals  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
vertising here  are  taken  up  and  a  big,  vital 
one,  that  of  Direct  Mail,  is  discussed  of  itself 
and   in  its  relation  to  the  others. 

THE  EDITOR. 


EVERY   LETTER    SHOULD    SELL 

Today  everj'  salesman  and  corre- 
spondent should  be  a  sales  engineer. 
Every  letter  going  out  from  the  order 
or  credit  departments  should  be  a 
sales  letter  and  should  carry  suffi- 
cient sales  material  so  that  it  will 
materially  assist  in  solving  the 
fundamental  sales  problem  of  the 
representative  organization.  The 
justification  of  the  salary  and  posi- 
tion of  every  man  here  is  his  Trustee- 
ship to  the  public  that  his  company 
is  seeking  to  serve.  Direct  by  Mail 
salesmanship  offers  the  biggest  possi- 
ble opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  this  trusteeship. 

The  Hoover  Company  sells  its 
prodtict  only  to  authorized  dealers. 
These  dealers  must  be  doing  a  regu- 
lar, legitimate  retail  bttsiness.  The 
first  national  advertising  done  by  the 
Hoover  Company  was  to  secure 
leads.  Through  Direct  by  Mail  ad- 
vertising these  leads  were  consist- 
ently converted  into  prospects.  When 


a  part  of  his  regular  merchandise. 
At  this  time  the  Hoover  Company 
is  using  twenty-eight  page  booklets 
that  will  tell  the  entire  story,  eight- 
page  folders,  six-page  folders,  two- 
page  and  four-page  inserts,  a  folder 
for  the  development  of  the  farm 
lighting  business  and  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  farm  lighting  trade ;  form  let- 
ters to  be  sent  out  on  the  dealer's 
stationery  to  prospects ;  testimonial 
letters  from  rug  manufacturers  and 
users  of  Hoover  Sweepers ;  small 
broadsides  sent  out  as  penny  mailers, 
and  stickers  that  are  attached  to  in- 
voices and  electric  light  bills. 

ASSISTING    RET.\IL     SALES 

According  to  the  sales  policy  of 
the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Com- 
pany, the  sales  organization  has  not 
completed  its  responsibility  when  our 
product  has  been  unloaded  in  front 
of  the  dealer's  place  of  business.  The 
company  through  its  sales  school  and 
through  its  sales  managers  and  dis- 


trict managers  is  developing  and 
instructing  resale  men  to  sell  the 
product  for  the  dealer  to  the  user, 
also  the  dealer  and  his  salesman  are 
instructed  in  methods  of  merchan- 
dising Hoover  Sweepers  through 
personal  conference  with  members  of 
the  sales  organizations  and  through 
Direct  by  Mail  advertising  and  house 
organs  that  are  sent  out. 

A  folio  of  letters  is  sent 
out  to  our  district  managers. 
They  go  over  these  with  the 
dealer  and  decide  the  type 
of  letter  that  is  to  go  out. 
H  the  letters  which  we  show 
in  this  folder  do  not  cover 
the  case,  a  statement  of  the 
situation  is  made  and  para- 
graphs that  they  want  used 
in  the  letter  are  marked.  Our 
Editorial  Department  at  the 
factory  revamps  the  letter 
according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  dealer.  Approximately 
100.000  of  these  letters  go 
out  each  month. 

One  of  our  resale  men 
working  in  a  town  of  20.000 
recently  made  up  a  list  of 
possible  tisers  in  his  town 
and  sent  out  his  letters  at 
three  different  intervals. 
Later  these  same  prospects  were 
given  a  personal  canvass  and  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  them  were  sold. 
Results  were  about  double  what 
would  ordinarily  be  experienced 
when  making  canvasses  of  this  kind 
without  the  educational  work  being 
done  with  Direct  by  Mail  material. 

One  of  our  managers  in  a  large 
city  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  war  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  that  he  would 
keep  their  carpets  in  their  work- 
rooms clean,  providing  they  would 
give  him  a  list  of  their  members. 
This  was  done  and  letters  were  sent 
to  them  and  a  piece  of  literature  en- 
closed. Cards  were  also  attached 
for  those  who  would  ask  for  a  dem- 
onstration. From  the  entire  list 
there  was  a  return  of  twenty-two  per 
cent.  More  than  half  of  those  mak- 
ing inqtiiry  were  sold. 

In  our  sales  school  the  salesmen 
are  encouraged  to  analyze  the  acttial 
sales   that  they  have  made   so  they 
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Speculators  in  print  paper  for  the  anticipated  October  rise  are  now 
unloading  at  heavy  sacrifice  as  banks  call  upon  them  to  liquidate 
their  indebtedness. 

Manufacturers  who  a  few  months  ago  were  confident  that  through 
combination  they  could  secure  a  minimum  for  their  contract  ton- 
nage for  1921  now  see  no  reason  for  further  advances. 

Domestic  spot  tonnage  is  dropping  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  from 
day  to  day.  Reports  of  heavy  imports  around  6)/2  to  7  J/2  c.  i.  f.  New 
York  are  helping  the  downward  tendency. 

One  broker  told  me  of  talk  regarding  as  low  a  price  as  4J/2  cents  a 
pound  c.  i.  f.  New  York  which  he  was  trying  to  run  down. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  print  paper  and  no  reason  for  hoarding  sup- 
ply. Continued  conservation  and  reduced  volume  of  advertising 
produced  by  higher  rates  will  bring  the  spot  market  lower  than  con- 
tract basis  in  a  few  months. 

Warehouses  are  full  of  paper  which  finally  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
loss  or  used  when  other  supply  can  be  bought  at  lower  prices. 

Publishers  will  do  well  to  buy  as  little  as  they  can.  Even  as  prices 
go  down,  don't  buy  because  it  looks  cheap.  4  and  5  cent  paper 
would  not  be  cheap  paper.  Even  at  that  price  effective  mills  would 
be  taking  war-time  profits. 

I  am  going  forward  with  plans  for  new  mill  construction  and  de- 
veloping other  broad  plans  to  insure  fair  prices  for  the  future. 

JASON  ROGERS 

Publisher  New  York  Globe 
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may  be  able  to  send  out  in  their  let- 
ters the  kind  of  appeal  that  will  defi- 
nitely lit  into  the  situation  of  the 
prospects.  Recently  one  of  our  men 
analyzed  the  hundred  sales  that  he 
had  just  made.  He  found  that  fifty- 
eight  of  the  hundred  were  sold  to 
business  and  professional  men,  twen- 
ty-two were  sold'  to  families  of 
skilled  laborers  and  twenty  to  shop 
hands  and  common  laborers. 

Of  the  fifty-eight  professional  men 
twenty-nine  paid  cash  and  twenty- 
nine  bought  on  the  divided  payment 
plan,  making  exactly  fifty  per  cent 
which  paid  cash.  Of  the  twenty-two 
skilled  laborers  seven,  or  approxi- 
mately thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent,  paid  cash.  Of  the  twenty  com- 
mon laborers,  four,  or  twenty  per 
cent,  paid  cash.  With  such  informa- 
tion at  hand  the  various  appeals  put 
in  the  letters  can  be  made  almost  per- 
sonal in  their  application. 

Several  months  ago  I  spent  a 
week  with  one  of  our  district  man- 
agers. During  this  trip  we  visited 
a  town  of  30,000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  homes  were  electrified. 
The  new  business  manager  of  the 
Central  Station  told  me  that  he  was 
just  completing  his  fourth  distribu- 
tion of  Direct  by  Mail  material  into 
all  electric  lighted  homes  in  the  town. 
As  a  result  of  the  three  former  dis- 
tributions sales  during  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  distribution  had  doubled 
the  regular  monthly  sales.  Twenty- 
five  machines  per  month  had  been 
their  usual  sales,  but  each  month 
after  the  distribution  of  the  litera- 
ture the  sales  had  been  approxi- 
mately fifty  machines  without  any 
unusual  sales  effort. 

In  Virginia  one  of  our  dealers  has 
a  store  which  he  calls  the  "Lighten- 
ing Parlors."  His  explanation  in 
Direct  by  Mail  literature  he  sends 
out  is  that  he  lightens  the  labor  of 
the  housewives  and  housekeepers  of 
his  town.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  literature  and  the 
follow-up  he  makes,  entire  streets 
have  been  sold.  Apartment  houses 
with  six  and  eight  families  in  them 
are  completely  Hooverized.  He 
states  in  his  correspondence  that  this 
work  could  not  possibly  have  been 
done  without  the  educational  work 
before  his  arrival  by  the  Direct  by 
Mail  literature. 

SELLING    ON    THE    ADVERTISING 

One  of  our  resale  men  by  the  name 
of  Wynn  completed  the  work  of  the 
resale  school  and  went  iiito  his  terri- 
tory, but  unfortunately  the  dealer's 
stock  had  not  been  delivered.  He 
w^asted  no  time,  however.  He  dis- 
tributed literature  and  after  doing 
this  for  two  or  three  days,  he  com- 
menced to  follow  up  with  personal 


calls.  By  the  use  of  the  literature 
and  without  a  machine  to  demon- 
strate, he  sold  thirty-two  machines 
before  the  arrival  of  the  stock. 

One  of  our  salesmen  selling  in  a 
town  on  the  Ohio  River  states  that 
he  has  been  sending  out  booklets  on 
Wednesday  to  a  select  list  of  pros- 
pects and  calling  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  week  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  demonstrations.  He 
states  that  as  a  result  of  using  this 
method  he  has  been  able  to  arrange, 
in  many  cases,  for  eight  demonstra- 
tions out  of  ten  places  where  he  has 
sent  the  Direct  by  Mail  material. 
People  frequently  mention  the  fact 
that  they  have  received  the  book  and 
were  waiting  for  the  salesman  to 
call.  He  states  that  when  he  makes 
canvasses  for  leads  without  having 
first  sent  the  Direct  by  Mail  mate- 
rial it  takes  him  more  than  twice 
as  long  to  get  the  same  results. 

One  Monday  morning  recently  in  a 
Southern  town  a  lady  was  passing 
by  a  display  of  Hoover's  that  had 
been  arranged  with  draperies.  The 
display  had  been  worked  out  so  as 
to  show  that  draperies  would  last 
longer  if  the  floor  coverings  were 
Hoovered.  She  stopped  at  the  dis- 
play. The  resale  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  demonstrating  was 
out.  One  of  the  salesmen  nearby 
handed  the  customer  a  booklet  and 
asked  her  for  her  name,  stating  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
resale  man  to  call  and  give  her  a 
home  demon.stration.  About  a  week- 
later  the  demonstration  was  ar- 
ranged for  over  the  telephone.  When 
the  resale  man  began  to  explain  the 
cleaning  principles  of  the  Hoover  the 
lady  told  him  she  had  read  the  book- 
let and  liked  the  way  the  Hoover 
cleaned.  When  he  began  to  push  the 
machine  over  the  floor  the  little  girl 
of  the  home  asked  if  she  might  have 
a  ride.  The  mother  explained  the 
statement  by  saying  that  the  little  girl 
had  seen  the  picture  in  the  booklet  of 
another  little  girl  riding  on  the 
sweeper. 

The  efifectiveness  of  the  Direct  by 
Mail  material  used  by  the  Hoover 
Company  has  been  intensified  be- 
cause the  management  has  insisted 
that  only  literal  statements  should  be 
made  and  that  in  every  case  the 
statement  should  be  the  absolute 
truth.  They  know  that  men  do  not 
act  in  line  with  their  absolute  inter- 
est, but  rather  in  line  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  interests.  Motive 
and  belief  depend  upon  information 
to  set  them  going.  To  their  way  of 
thinking  only  "pure  fact"  will  se- 
cure the  right  sort  of  response  in 
advertising  and  they  insist  upon  these 
pure  facts  in  the  same  way  that  you 


and  I  insist  upon  pure  food  and  pure 
drinking  water. 

Again  the  effectiveness  of  this  ad- 
vertising used  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
pany is  definitely  set  forth  because  of 
its  universal  appeal.  It  has  been  used 
with  equal  effectiveness  by  Central 
Stations,  Furniture  Stores,  Hard- 
ware Stores,  Department  Stores  and 
Electric  Stores.  Sales  are  being  built 
up  as  a  result  of  its  use  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  in  Canada  and  ■ 
in  England.  All  types  of  prospects 
have  been  secured  in  approximately 
the  same  percentage  in  cities,  towns 
and  open  countries,  from  all  classes. 

Once  more  this  efifectiveness  has 
been  secured  because  the  material  is 
a  result  of  evolution  extending  over 
a  period  of  ten  or  more  years. 
Throughout  these  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  process  of  refine- 
ment going  on.  From  year  to  year 
the  material  has  gone  out  with  bet- 
ter mechanical  a])pearance.  The 
arguments  have  been  restated  in 
clearer  English.  The  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  pieces  has 
been  determined. 

TRUTHFUL  .^ND  L^NIVERS.XL 

But  through  it  all  the  same  appeal 
to  economy,  because  it  prolongs  the 
life  of  rugs  and  floor  coverings,  saves 
servants'  hire,  saves  the  expense  of 
having  them  cleaned,  saves  time  and 
prevents  the  destructiveness  of  back- 
yard methods,  has  been  stated.  It 
is  the  same  sanitary  appeal  because 
it  removes  disease  germs,  makes  the 
floor  coverings  a  safe  playground  for 
the  children,  provides  pure  air  for 
the  home,  prevents  sickness,  and  pre- 
vents a  rug  from  becoming  a  nat- 
ural storehouse  for  the  dirt  being 
carried  in  on  the  shoes  of  the  various 
members  of  the  household. 

It  is  the  same  appeal  because  it 
gives  the  housewife  a  mechanical  aid 
when  she  cannot  get  servants.  It 
conforms  to  the  modern  standard  of 
cleanliness.  It  takes  the  work  out 
of  housework.  It  makes  the  farm 
home  as  attractive  as  the  city  home. 
It  assists  in  making  home  work  as 
attractive  as  any  other  type  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  same  ethical  appeal  has  been 
used  from  the  beginning.  It  revives 
the  color  in  the  rugs.  It  makes  the 
carpets  look  clean  and  inasmuch  as 
floor  coverings  are  the  basis  of  the 
aesthetic  beauty  of  the  home,  it  nat- 
urally aids  in  developing  the  satis- 
faction to  be  secured  from  the  home. 

Finally,  the  efifectiveness  of 
Hoover  Direct  by  Mail  advertising 
is  attained  because  whether  the  piece 
be  of  one  page  or  several  pages  the 
text  is  always  the  same.  The  reader 
is  made  to  understand  that — really 
"It  beats — as  it  sweeps — as  it  cleans." 
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Oneida 
and  Collier's 

Oneida  Community, 
Ltd.,  has  chosen 
Collier's  as  a  leading 
factor  in  its  national 
advertising  cam- 
paign. 


Read    Collier's 
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Elements  of  Direct  Mail  Selling 

How  the  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Company  Employs  This  Factor 

in  Merchandising 

By  WILLIAM  B.  GRIFFIN 

Advertising   Manager,   The   Holmes    &    Edwards    Silver    Company,    Bridgeport,    Conn,* 


IF  IT  were  possible  to  sum  up  into 
one  sentence  all  of  the  points  that 
are  necessary  to  make  a  direct  mail 
campaign  a  success,  what  would  be 
your  reply  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been 
put  up  to  all  direct  mail  advertisers 
at  some  time  or  another,  and  has 
been  answered  in  many  different 
ways. 

Direct  mail  advertising  nnist,  first 
of  all,  have  all  the  principles  of  good 
advertising,  but  the  most  important 
point  of  successful  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising is  to  know  your  prospect. 

Advertising  by  mail  is  one  form  of 
salesmanship  where  one  does  not 
come  in  contact  directly  with  his  pros- 
pect. 

A  salesman  can  go  to  a  dealer  and 
by  coming  in  personal  contact  with 
him  is  able  to  size  him  up  and  so  di- 
rect his  selling  talk. 

Some  call  this  "psychology  of  sell- 
ing," others  have  termed  it  "charac- 
ter reading,"  but  ask  any  salesman 
and  he  will  tell  _\ou  it  is  "plain  horse 
sense." 

STICKING    TO    COMMON    SENSE 

Plain  common  sense  is  what  is 
needed  in  every  direct  mail  campaign 
and  because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
direct  mail  advertiser  to  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  each  of  his  pros- 
pects, he  must  draw  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  his  trade  and  aim  at  that  com- 
posite individual. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  such  a  pic- 
ture of  the  trade  you  are  appealing 
to  without  knowing  their  habits,  their 
methods  of  buying  and,  if  possible, 
coming  in  jjersonal  contact  with  them 
as  often  as  possible,  and  in  building 
3'our  literature,  build  it  to  this  pros- 
pect as  you  know  him,  using  plain 
common  sense  in  the  construction  of 
your  material. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  di- 
rect mail  advertising  often  accom- 
plishes that  which  it  is  impossible  to 
do  with  a  salesman.  Just  let  me  give 
you  a  little  example.  If  any  of  you 
have  ever  been  on  the  road  selhng 
and  have  tried  to  sell  a  department 
store  a  new  line  of  merchandise,  you 
understand  the  difficulty  that  faces 
any  salesman  in  getting  the  buyer's 

•Portion  of  an  address  before  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising   Convention   at   Detroit. 


attention.       It    is    an    old    prol)lem. 

After  many  hours  are  wasted  in 
an  out-of-the-way  ante-room  the 
salesman  will  learn  that  Mr.  Buyer  is 
not  seeing  any  salesmen  today,  and 
perhaps  after  five  or  six  fruitless  ef- 
forts the  salesman,  if  lucky,  is  able 
to  see  the  buyer,  to  learn  that  the 
buyer  is  not  interested  in  such  a 
proposition. 

It  requires  expensive  and  intelli- 
gent salesmen  to  sell  the  department 
store  and  the  man  who  is  selling  other 
classes  of  trade  is  rather  reluctant 
about  giving  up  the  amount  of  time 
■necessary  to  break  into  a  department 
store  and  is  more  willing  to  turn  his 
attention  to  channels  where  he  is  sure 
of  being  compensated  with  orders 
for  all  of  the  time  he  puts  in. 

An  advertiser  was  interested  in 
reaching  the  department  store  buyers 
with  a  line  of  special  merchandise 
that  was  fitted  for  their  use  and, 
rather  than  take  the  valuable  time  of 
salesmen  who  were  not  calling  on  de- 
partment store  trade  and  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  those  men  who 
were,  a  direct  mail  campaign  was 
built  to  sell  the  department  store. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  salesmen  to 
reach  the  department  store  buyer, 
and  the  methods  used  in  the  majority 
of  cases  by  the  department  store 
buyer  for  taking  on  a  new  line,  our 
campaign  was  built.  Although  the 
point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  the 
success  of  the  direct  mail  effort,  as 
such,  it  should  be  stated  in  fairness 
that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  results 
can  be  attributed  to  the  construction 
of  the  offer  itself.  It  consisted  of 
merchandise  priced  right,  built  to  fill 
a  certain  channel  of  sales  in  the  de- 
partment store.  It  was  put  up  at- 
tractively in  combination  units  so 
that  the  department  store  could  sell 
the  merchandise  with  minimum  ef- 
fort. 

It  consisted  of  four  mailings,  and 
where  possible  it  was  addressed  to  the 
department  store  buyer  personally. 

The  results  from  this  campaign 
were  that  5  per  cent  of  the  mailing 
list  replied  with  orders  and  1  per 
cent  without  orders.  The  net  cost 
of  the  campaign  compared  with  the 
total  business  received  showed  a  sell- 
ing expense  of  less  than  4  per  cent. 


Incidentally  many  new  accounts 
were  opened  on  the  strength  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  made  easier  for 
salesmen  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
department  store  buyer  and  resulted 
in  the  selling  of  considerable  addi- 
tional merchandise  which  could  have 
only  been  sold  by  a  salesman  using 
valuable  time  and  considerable  ef- 
fort in  reaching  the  buyer. 

This  condition  exists  in  many  lines 
and  I  have  used  the  department  store 
only  as  one  exami)le  of  hard  selling, 
and  to  show  an  actual  case  where  di- 
rect mail  advertising  helped  the  sales- 
men get  under  the  skin  of  the  de- 
partment store  buyer  and  sell  their 
line,  for  the  success  of  this  campaign 
was  largely  up  to  direct  mail  adver- 
tising. 

THE   RETAIL  PROSPECT 

Other  classes  of  trade  must  be 
reached  differently,  but  direct  mail 
advertising  will  supplement  any  good 
salesman,  and  if  your  territory  is 
covered  only  a  few  times  a  year  these 
in-between-time  calls  by  direct  mail 
assist  the  salesman  in  many  ways. 

It  keeps  his  house  continually  be- 
fore his  customer  and  is  working  for 
him  while  he  is  in  another  part  of  his 
territory. 

The  retail  jeweler  has  not  been  an 
easy  prospect.  He  is  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  the  highly  skilled  mechanic, 
as  the  majority  of  jewelers  until  a 
few  years  ago  were  in  the  first  place 
watch  repairers  and  carried  a  small 
stock  of  jewelry  and  silverware. 
Naturally  it  is  hard  to  sell  this  class 
of  trade  by  direct  mail,  but  today, 
through  co-operation  of  retail  jewel- 
ers' associations  and  the  intelligent 
reading  of  trade  papers,  retail  jewel- 
ers are  rapidly  becoming  the  best 
merchants  in   their  community. 

With  their  attitude  changing 
greatly  and  their  becoming  more  pro- 
gressive, the  manufacturer  or  jobber 
can  now  better  aim  his  appeal,  for  it 
is  falling  into  a  more  receptive  group, 
for  now  the  retail  jeweler,  being  a 
better  merchant,  is  more  readily  able 
to  differentiate  between  a  good 
proposition  and  a  poor  one. 

Your  mailing  list  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  requires  close  watching 
of  the  changes  in  the  business  and 
new  dealers  starting  out,  in  order  to 
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keep  your  list  alive.  Check  up  often, 
for  it  not  alone  saves  postage  but 
saves  mailing  of  expensive  material. 
By  doing  this  constantly  it  is  seldom 
that  with  a  mailing  of  10,000  pieces 
we  receive  more  than  five  or  ten  back 
from  the  post  office  marked  unknown. 
Aside  from  shaping  your  appeal 
to  your  prospect  and  knowing  your 
jM'Ospect  thoroughly  some  of  the 
methods  of  attacking  need  testing. 
For  instance,  the  postage  rate  cover- 
ing the  class  of  material  sent  must 
be  settled. 

FOR    ONE-CENT    POSTAGE 

Mimeographed  letters  that  are 
obviously  circular  letters  receive  as 
much  attention  when  not  filled  in 
with  an  address  or  salutation  as  let- 
ters that  are,  for  it  is  impossible  in 
these  days  to  fool  the  average  pros- 
pect with  a  mimeographed  or  multi- 
graphed  letter,  making  him  think 
that  it  is  a  personal  letter  to  him. 
Such  letters  can  go  out  under  one- 
cent  postage,  for  I  doubt  very  much 
it  many  one-cent  letters  reach  the 
waste  basket  unopened. 

If  your  envelope  is  opened  the  let- 
ter and  enclosure  must  tell  your  story 
to  make  the  sale  and  there  are  very 
few  men  who  do  not  open  every  en- 
velope received.  The  reason  that  so 
many  direct  mail  pieces  go  into  the 
waste  basket  is  that  they  are  not  at- 
tractive enough  to  gain  the  reader's 
attention  immediately  and  hold  him 
until  he  is  sold. 

Direct  mail  literature  should  be 
simply  instructive — tell  your  prospect 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  use 
plenty  of  pictures,  draw  diagrams  if 
necessary.  Pictures  tell  an  idea,  copy 
•tells  a  thought.  When  you  are  sell- 
ing by  direct  mail  you  are  appealing 
to  the  eye  and  you  must  make  your^ 
proposition  plain  so  that  it  can  be 
grasped  at  a  glance. 

There  is  no  chance  for  your  pros- 
pect to  ask  questions,  when  a  letter 
lies  before  him,  and  there  is  no  sales- 
man to  answer  his  questions.  You 
must  ask  all  questions  about  your 
proposition  and  answer  them  in  your 
literature. 

As  direct  mail  advertisers'  prob- 
lems differ,  it  is  best  to  experiment 
along  these  lines  with  test  mailings, 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  approaching  your  trade. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  put  across 
a  personal  letter  and  that  is  to  write 
each  one  individually,  and  this  is  im- 
portant on  all  follow-up  letters. 

Circular  letters  sent  out  broadcast 
bring  in  repHes  asking  for  certain 
specific  information,  but  when  you 
follow    up    these    prospects,    follow 


them  up  with  actual  individually 
typewritten  letters.  Then  you  get  at- 
tention and  hold  it. 

My  ex])erience  lias  proven  that  the 
relative  value  of  letters  versus  broad- 
sides is  that  a  circular  letter  sent 
broadcast  under  third-class  postage 
is  just  as  effective  as  a  broadside. 

Either  method  will  bring  back  in- 
quiries in  a  proportion  that  we  have 
considered  fair,  but  when  your  in- 
quiry comes  back,  follow  him  up. 
You  have  then  a  real,  live,  red  hot 
trail.  Pursue  him  until  he  either 
places  his  order  or  tells  you  why  he 


cannot.  Never  fail  to  enclose  in  any 
sort  of  a  letter  or  broadside  some  sort 
of  order  blank  or  return  post  card, 
not  alone  for  kee])ing  a  check  on  re- 
turns, but  because  these  are  your  busi- 
ness getters.  Every  opportunity  I  get 
I  enclose,  in  form  letter,  circular  or 
dictated  letter,  an  order  blank  keyed 
for  that  letter.  I  have  known  order 
blanks  to  come  back  with  good  orders 
after  being  in  a  prospect's  desk  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

When  using  letters  keep  them 
short  and  paragraph  often.  Short 
sentences  and   short  paragraphs  are 


There's  a  Thirty  Million  Dollar 
Annual  Pay  Roll  in  Muncie 

Muncie,  the  Magic  City,  the  metropolis  of  Eastern  Indiana,  has 
an  annual  pay  roll  of  $30,000,000.00.  Half  of  this  sum  is  paid 
to  9,000  factory  workers,  who  are  earning  an  average  of  $35.00 
weekly. 

New  industrial  plants  now  under  construction  give  promise  that  the 
number  of  high  grade  workers  now  employed  in  Muncie  will  be 
greatly  increased,   perhaps  doubled,    within   the  year. 

Write  for  the  analysis  of  the  Muncie  market  to  the  paper  that 
thoroughly  covers   this  section.    The  Muncie  Star. 

The  Muncie  Star,  The  Terre  Haute  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star  offer  to  discriminating  advertisers  the  least  expensive  and 
most     effective     method     of     covering     Indiana.         They      compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The    Greatest   Combination  of  Quality   Circulation   in  Indiana 

Eaitern  Representative:  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Marbridge  BIdg. ,  New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.,  Chicago 

ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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read  more  often  than  long  and  in- 
tricate phrasing,  longer  sentences  and 
long  paragraphs.  Use  simple  words 
with  heavy  meaning.  Picture  words 
are  best.  Remember  the  eye  is  what 
you  arc  appealing  to.  so  that  aside 
from  your  letter  looking  neat  and 
being  clearly  typed,  it  must  be  easy 
1(1  read. 

There  is  no  second  sight  about  get- 
ting results.  It  is  knowing  your 
trade,  knowing  your  product,  know- 
ing your  plan  and  telling  it  simply, 
clearly  and  with  the  punch  that  sells. 


was  chosen  to  head  the  National  .'\ssocia- 
tion  of  Purchasing  Agents,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  that  organization  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Chandler  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment for  the  standardization  of  catalogs 
and  was  instrumental  in  designing  the  uni- 
versal danger  emblem  adopted  by  National 
Safety   Council    several   years   ago. 


Chandler  Heads  Purchasing  Agents 

W.  L.  Chandler,  of  the  Dodge  Sales  and 
Engineering    Company,     Mi^hawaka,     Ind., 


Associated    Raisin   Co.    Appoints   Sales 
and  Advertising  Head 

The  directors  of  the  .Associated  Raisin 
Company,  of  Fresno.  California,  have  ap- 
pointed Stanley  Q.  Brady  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  company  to  suc- 
ceed Holgate  Thomas,  resigned.  Mr. 
Brady  was  formerly  western  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Thomas  H.  Lipton  Tea  Com- 
pany. 


c>e/yuL  for 


An  Example  of  Export  Vision 

tells  how  a  manufacturer  who  faced  domestic  indiffer- 
ence turned  to  export  trade. 

The  result  today  is  a  business  running  up  into  several 
million  dollars  a  year  of  which   75 '  r    is  export. 

The  Wichita  Motors  Company  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
first  started  their  advertising  campaign  in  the  AMERICAN 
EIXPORTER  in  191  3.  In  three  years'  time  thirty  foreign 
countries  were  buying  Wichita  trucks.  Today  the  Com- 
pany  sells   in   83    foreign   countries. 

This  world-wide  business  has  been  built  up  entirely 
through  advertising.  No  factory  salesmen  were  ever 
sent  abroad.  The  orders  were  secured  through  the  in- 
telligent handling  of  inquiries  received  from  the  adver- 
tisements. 

The  story  of  this  Texas  company  is  an  object  lesson 
to  American  manufacturers.  It  points  the  way  to  un- 
limited opportunities  awaiting  them  through  export  ad- 
vertising. 

Better  write  today  for  free  copy  of  this  really  inter- 
esting booklet. 


AMERICAN 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  EXPORT  JOURNAL 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


Advertising   lo    Settle  LaLor 

Questions  Urged  at  Direct 

Mail  Convention 

President  .\le.xander  M.  Candec,  opening 
the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  .\ssociation  in  Detroit 
this  week,  urged  the  many  hundred  ad- 
vertisers assembled  to  start  a  propaganda 
for  the  use  of  advertising  in  settling  labor 
questions. 

"It  is  necessary,"  Mr.  Candee  said,  "to 
find  some  method  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions to  settle  a  dispute  that  is  not  a 
wrong  method,  for  wrong  can  never  make 
a  right.  Strikes  are  wrong.  They  cannot 
accomplish  that  which  would  be  accom- 
plished by  right  methods.  Right  is  power 
and  right  can  only  prevail.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  right  ways,  to  build 
along  constructive  lines  and  not  along  de- 
structive lines.  -Advertising  is  such  up- 
building and  we  can,  as  an  association, 
foster  the  spirit  of  using  this  advertising. 
I  should  like  to  see  labor  organizations 
use  advertising  to  create  public  sentiment. 
We  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  that,  be- 
cause if  they  do  the  public  will  very  soon 
know  whether  or  not  their  appeal  is  right 
or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  the  appeal  will  pre- 
vail. Some  employers  may  object  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  overturn  business. 
Such,  however,  cannot  happen,  for  if  em- 
ployers themselves  are  wrong  they  cannot 
so  continue." 

Mr.  Candee  spoke  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities which  await  the  house  organ  edi- 
tor and  publisher  as  an  influence  in  mod- 
ern civilization:  and  also  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  central  bureau  by  the 
.\ssociation  to  carry  on  research  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Martin  L.  Pierce,  tnerchandising  man- 
ager, Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company, 
Xorth  Canton,  Ohio;  D.  H.  Nelson,  agen- 
cy supervisor,  Massachusetts  Bonding  & 
Insurance  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
W.  S.  .\shby,  advertising  manager,  West- 
ern Clock  Company,  La  Salle,  111.,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Candee  with  addresses  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  The  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  talks  by  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  president,  Woman's  Institute  of 
Domestic  .\rts  and  Sciences,  Scranton, 
Pa. :  O.  A.  Brock,  sales  and  advertising 
manager,  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany, Peoria,  111. :  J.  R.  Shultz,  managing 
editor,  Du  Pont  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  Prof.  Edward  Hall  Garner,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  W.  B. 
Griffin,  advertising  manager.  Holmes  & 
Edwards  Division,  International  Silver 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Paul 
Sauer,  advertising  manager,  Columbian 
Steel  Tank  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  addresses  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Griffiin  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  Annual  Swap  Fest  was  held  on 
Thursday,  followed  by  a  banquet  in  the 
evening,  and  the  convention  came  to  a 
close  Fridav  afternoon. 


New  Advertising  Firm  in  New  York 

Moore,  McCord.  Gilchriese  and  .\sso- 
i-iates,  advertising,  recently  incorporated 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  has  located  at 
24  West  Thirtv-ninth  street.  New  York. 
H.  L.  Gilchriese,  W.  R.  IMcCord  and  L. 
P.  Moore,  the  principals,  have  also  or- 
ganized the  National  Mat  Service  in  New 
York.  

Floing   Company  in   Detroit 

A  Detroit  office,  in  charge  of  C.  J. 
Watts,  has  been  opened  by  the  Wilfred  O. 
Moing  Company,  advertising  artists  of 
Chicago, 
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Evans   &   Barnhill   Have    111    Cigarette 
Account 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  New  York,  have  se- 
cured the  advertising  account  of  the  111 
cigarette  recently  introduced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co. 


Conklin   Pen   Advertising   Now   With 
Richards 

The  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio,  has  placed  its  adver- 
tising in  the  hands  of  the  Joseph  Rich- 
ards Company,  Inc.,,  New  York.  The  plans 
include  the  use  of  national  and  farm  mag- 
azines, newspapers  and  trade  papers.  There 
will  also  be  considerable  direct  mail  and 
dealer  co-operative  work. 


Rauh  Gets  Tire,  Tooth  Paste  and  Cigar 
Account 

The  following  accounts  have  been  placed 
with  The  Richard  S.  Rauh  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Keystone  Pipe  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  oil  well  supplies ; 
Preventol  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
makers  of  F.  E.  I.  tooth  paste ;  Cord  Tire 
Corporation,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  Superior 
cord  tires ;  and  A.  Ruben  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Arco  special  stogies. 


Two   Nev7  Accounts  with  James 
Agency 

The  advertising  accounts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Grocers'  Society,  Inc.,  and  Youell's 
Exterminating  Company  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  James  Advertising 
Agency,   Inc.,   New  York. 


Chambers  to  Advertise  New  Syrup 

Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
is  preparing  a  newspaper  schedule  for 
"Honey  Gold"  Syrup,  a  new  product  of 
Langhoff  Bros.  Co.,  New  Orleans. 


Royal  Campaign  in  Newspapers 

Besides  advertising  in  sixteen  maga- 
zines, the  Royal  Typewriter  Company. 
New  York,  has  started  a  campaign  in 
newspapers.  Advertisements  will  appear 
at  weekly  intervals  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Kobbe   Has   Moth   Bag  Account 

Philip  Kobbe  Company  is  now  handling 
the  advertising  of  Manahan  Moth  Paper 
Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  moth 
bags.     Newspapers  are  being  used. 


Handles    Hotel    Show    Advertising 

"  E.  F.  Korbel.  of  Rowland  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  is  handling  the  ad- 
vertising for  the  Fifth  National  Hotel 
Men's  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Central   Palace,   November  8-13. 


Cutlery  Account  With  Gunnison 

Edward  Week  &  Son,  Inc.,  maker  of 
cutlery,  has  appointed  Stanley  E.  Gunni- 
son, Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
agent. 


Five    Accounts   for   Wood,    Putnam    & 
Wood 

The  Boston  office  of  the  Wood,  Putnam 
and  Wood  Company  announces  the  follow- 
ing new  accounts :  Davis  Lynn  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  storage  batteries,  to  be  nationally 
advertised;  L.  C.  Page  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  book  publishers ;  Na- 
tional Chain  Motors  Corporation,  chain 
garages  on  principal  truck  routes  in  the 
United  States ;  H.  M.  Reynolds  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  shingles ; 
and  the  Colonial  Motors  Corporation,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Colonial  Six. 
Plans  for  national  campaigns  for  the  above 
concerns  are  now   under   way. 


Hosiery  Account  With  McCutcheon- 
Gerson 

The  McCuteheon-Gerson  Service  will 
handle  the  account  of  A.  Keeney  Clarke, 
hosiery  manufacturer  and  manufacturers' 
agent  of  New  York.  Newspapers  will 
carry  this  campaign,  directed  to  cover 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Middle 
Western   States. 


McCann  Has  Tractor  Account 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company  has  se- 
cured the  account  of  the  Sprywheel 
Tractor  of  Boston. 


Square  D  Account  With  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French 

The  Square  U  Company  of  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  safety  electric  switches, 
has  placed  its  advertising  with  Brooks, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency.  The  Square  D  Company  will 
conduct  a  campaign  in  nationally  circu- 
lated and  industrial  magazines  as  well  as 
newspapers. 


Gundlach  Has  Mail  Order  Account 

Consumers  Stores  Company,  mail  order 
groceries,  has  placed  its  account  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising  Agency 
of  Chicago. 


Silberstein    Secures    Shoe    Advertising 
Account 

The  advertising  agency  of  Alfred  J. 
Silberstein,  New  York,  has  secured  the  ac- 
count of  the  Diamond  Shoe  Company, 
Brockton,  Mass.  M.  Martin  Stollmack, 
sales  promotion  manager  at  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  company,  will  direct  the  ad- 
vertising. 


The   Carrier  Test! 


Follow  a  Star    carrier 
where  in  Kansas  City. 


any- 
See 

if  he  misses  throwing  The  Star 
to  a  single  home. 


Every  detached  house  will  receive 
at  least  one  Star  and  every  family 
hotel  or  flat  will  receive  at  least  as 
many  Stars  as  the  number  of  fami- 
lies it  contains. 

That  is  what  happens  twice  a  day 
everywhere  in  Kansas  City. 

There  are  more  Star  subscribers, 
served  by  The  Star's  exclusive  car- 
riers, in  Greater  Kansas  City  than 
there  are  families. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  September: 
MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

210,019  214,111  213,748 


Chicago   Office 
1418  Century   Building 


New   York  Office 
2  Rector  Street 
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South  Africa  to   Advertise 

The  Governineiit  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
£35,000  ($170,300)  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  South  Africa  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  various  public  associations 
have  promised  to  contribute  £10,000 
($48,700).  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  staff 
in  London,  and  representatives  of  the 
Railway  Publicity  Department  have  al- 
ready opened  an  office  in  that  city.  The 
object  of  this  organization  will  be  to  dis- 
seminate accurate  information  concerning 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  South- 
west Africa  protectorate  and  to  attract 
to  these  countries  suitable  immigration 
and   capital. 

South  African  trade  is  increasing  con- 
siderably. Figures  sent  to  Advertising  & 
Selling  by  Cecil  J.  Sibbett,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  South  African  Advertising 
Contractors,  Ltd.,  show  that  imports  for 
the  five  months  ending  May  31  last 
amount  to  £40,378.704  as  against  £25,- 
853,538  for  the  same  period  of  1919.  Ex- 
ports during  the  same  periods  were 
£51.109.245  and   £25,529,247.  respectively. 


Shuman  Gets  Carburetor  Account 

Shuman  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
has  obtained  the  accounts  of  the  Thermo 
Carburetor  Company.  Chicago,  and  of  the 
Wausau  Abrasives  Company,  also  of  that 
city. 


Brandt  to   Advertise   Berry   Candy 

The  Brandt  Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, is  now  handling  the  account  of  the 
Berry  Candy  Company  of  that  city. 


Case    Threshing    Machine    Advertising 
With  Western  Agency  in  Racine 

George  A.  Dechant,  advertising  mana- 
ger of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  "^Machine 
Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  announces  that 
hereafter  all  advertising  for  the  company 
will  go  through  the  Western  Advertising 
Agency,  Baker  Block,  Racine,  Wis. 

Harold  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Western  Advertising  Agency,  and 
other  members  of  the  agency,  were  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Case  organiza- 
tion, but  the  Case  company  is  not  finan- 
cially interested  in  any  way,  Mr.  Dechant 
asserts. 


Guenther-Bradford      Will      Advertise 
Cough  Syrup 

Guenther-Bradford,  Chicago,  is  plan- 
ning a  campaign  for  Pine  Needle  Balm 
Cough  Syrup,  made  by  the  George  Mayer 
Company,  Chicago,  a  new  client. 


Porter   Places   New   Advertising 

Harry  Porter  Company,  New  York,  is 
placing  advertising  for  the  Bonat  Prod- 
ucts Company,  makers  of  hair  nets,  and 
the    Binney   &    Smith    Company,    Crayola 


Clough    Adds    Account    and    Artist    to 
Staff 

The  John  L.  Qough  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc..  of  Indianapolis,  is  handling 
the  advertising  account  of  Schlosser 
Brothers,  manufacturers  of  Oak  Grove 
Butter.  A  campaign  using  a  list  of  In- 
diana newspapers  is  planned. 

Miller  V.  Warner,  commercial  artist,  for 
the  past  few  years  engaged  in  business  for 
himself,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Clough 
agency. 


Briggs    &    Stratton    Advertising    With 
Ayer 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Company,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
N.   W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

W.  P.  Bottofson  has  resigned  as  adver- 
tising manager,  and  J.  A.  Steen  has  suc- 
ceeded Z.  Godin  as  sales  manager.  An 
appropriation  of  $135,000  has  been  made 
for  advertising. 


New  Account  for  Doremus  Agency 
Doremus    &    Co.,    New    York,    has    ob- 
tained   the   account   of   Adrian   Van    Sin- 
deren  &  Co.,  management  supervision  and 
investigation. 


National   Advertisers    Meet   Dec.   6-8 

The    Association    of     National    Adver 
tisers    will    hold    its    annual    mectin 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  on  December  6,  7  and  8. 


at 


T.   H.   McClure   Handles   Navy   Adver- 
tising 

In  accordance  with  the  intensive  sales 
and  advertising  policies  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Navy  Department  in  the 
sale  of  Surplus  Stocks,  a  New  York  office 
has  been  opened  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  This  office  will 
handle  all  advertising  and  will  also  origi- 
nate sales  promotion  plans. 

T.  H.  McClure  has  been  retained  by  Hie 
Navy  Department  as  advertising  and  sales 
counselor  and  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  this  office.  Mi^s  Shirley  Virginia  Car- 
ter, formerly  in  the  promotion  departnienl 
of  the  McGraw-Hii!  Company,  will  act  as 
M-.   McClure's  assistmt. 

A  national  newspaper  campaign  for  ves- 
sels and  a  trade  paper  and  newspaper  cam- 
paign on  textiles  were  the  first  to  be  di- 
rected from  the  new  office. 
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All  Fiction  Field 


Adventure 
Ainslee's 
Afu^osy-All   Story 


COMPRISING 
Detective  Story 
People's 
Short  Stories 


Smith's 
The  Popular 
Top-Notch 
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Brooke,  Smith  &  French  Get  Belt  Lacer 
Account 

I  ho  advertising  of  the  Clipper  Belt 
Lacer  Company  of  Grand  Rapids  is  now 
being  handled  by  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
\m.,  Detroit  advertising  agency.  The 
Clipper  Belt  La'cer  campaign  will  be  con- 
ducted through  national  and  industrial 
publications. 


pany,  will  join  the  stafl^  of  Harry  C. 
.Michaels  Company  on  November  1,  as 
contract    manager. 


Foley  Agency  Adds  Sims 

John  Clark  Sims,  who  has  been  active 
in  financial  advertising,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad- 
vertising .Agency,  Philadelphia. 


O.  H.  Chain  Directs  Royal  Easy  Chair 
Sales 

The  Royal  Easy  Chair  Company,  Stur- 
gis,  Mich.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
O.  H.  Chain  to  succeed  Raymond  Spencer 
as  sales  manager.  Mr.  Chain  for  tlie  past 
ten  years  was  a  representative  for  the 
G.  1.  Sellers  &  Sons  Company,  Elwood, 
Ind. 


Michaels     Makes     Crimmin      Contract 
Manager 

David  J.  Crimmin,  formerly  with  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company^  and  later  with  the 
contract  department  of  the  Erickson  Com- 


Gilkey,  Acason  Truck  Advertising  and 
Sales   Head 

Dan  Gilkey,  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  Acason  Motor  Truck  Company, 
Detroit,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
and    advertising. 


The  desire  for  quality 
underwear  is  a  sure  sign 
of  real  discrimination. 
And  so,  Oppenheim, 
Oberndorf  &  Company  ex- 
plain the  merits  of 
Sealpax  to  the  million  and 
a  half  readers  of  the  mag- 
azines comprising  the  All 
Fiction  Field. 
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New  Officers  for  Associated  Business 
Papers 
.\t  the  iinal  session  of  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual convention  last  week  in  New  York, 
the  .\ssociated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
elected  the  following  officers  and  directors 
for  the  ensuing  year;  M.  C.  Robbins,  Gas 
Aijc.  New  York,  president;  James  H. 
McGraw,  McGraw-Hill  Company,  New 
York,  vice-president,  and  V.  H.  Power, 
Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  treas- 
urer. The  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  following:  .A.  C.  Pearson, 
Dry  Goods  Hcoirontist.  New  York;  R. 
Marshall,  Concrete.  Detroit;  F.  D.  Porter, 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  Chi- 
cago ;  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  Raihway  Age,  Chi- 
cago ;  A.  O.  Backert,  Fenton  Publishing 
Company,  Cleveland,  and  Roger  W.  .Allen, 
.\llen-Nugent  Company,  New  York. 


Business  Paper  Editors  Elect 
The  National  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors  at  its  closing  session  last 
week  elected  the  following  officers :  Clay 
C.  Cooper,  Mill  Supplies,  Chicago,  presi- 
dent; Charles  J.  Stark,  Iron  Trade  Revieio, 
Cleveland,  vice-president;  Ray  W.  Sher- 
man, Motor  World,  New  Y'ork,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  new  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  :  A.  I.  Findley,  Iron  Age, 
New  York;  H.  C.  Parmalee,  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  New  Y'ork; 
E.  T.  Howson,  Railway  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, Chicago ;  A.  R.  Kennedy,  Canadian 
Machinery,  Toronto,  and  J.  H.  Stone, 
Shoe    Retailer,    Boston. 


S.   C.   Dobbs,   Coca-Cola   President, 
Resigns 

The  resignation  of  Samuel  C.  Dobbs  as 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company  was 
made  known  this  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Charles  H.  Chandler 
of  .Atlanta  was  named  to  succeed  him, 
W.  C.  Bradley  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Harrison  Jones  and  B.  S. 
McCash,  both  of  Atlanta,  were  elected 
vice-president.  The  story  of  Mr.  Dobbs' 
rise  from  drug  clerk  to  president  of  the 
company  through  the  sales  and  advertis- 
ing end  of  the  business  was  told  in  .Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  of  March  20. 


Paul   Block   Host  to   Advertising   Men 

Paul  Block,  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  host  to  about  seventy  advertis- 
ing men  at  a  dinner  given  last  week  at 
Copley- Plaza  Hotel,  Boston.  Entertain- 
ment by  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  at  the  Co- 
lonial  Theatre    followed. 


Harley-Davidson        Makes        Kleimen- 
hagen  Advertising  Head 

General  Alanager  .Arthur  Davidson,  of 
the  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  W.  E.  Kleimenhagen  as  ad- 
vertising manager  to  succeed  Lacy 
Crolius,  who  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company.  Mr.  Kleimenhagen 
has  been  identified  with  the  concern  in  a 
sales  capacity  for  more  than  ten  years. 


"McClure's"    15c.    in    1921 

MeClure's  Magazine  in  1921  will  reduce 
its  price  per  copy  from  2Sc.  to  ISc.  Ad- 
vertising in  each  issue  will  be  limited  to 
23  pages  at  $2,500  a  page. 


Scott,    Tracy-Parry    Vice-President 

William  P.  Scott  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Tracy-Parry  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Team  Work  to  Insure  Rapid  Turnover 

Merchandise  That  Remains  in  the  Retailer's  Store 
Doesn't  Uo  the  Consumer  Any  Good 


I'^HE  National  Lamp  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  National 
Mazda  lamps  through  its  jobbers 
and  retail  agents  on  a  consignment 
basis.  It  realizes  that  every  form  of 
co-operation  must  be  extended  to  the 
retailer  who  sells  these  lamps.  Ad- 
vertising is  a  powerful  force  in  mer- 
chandising any  commodity. 
But  advertising  alone  is  more 
or  less  helpless.  No  advertis- 
ing camjmign  will  sell  many 
National  lamps  unless  the 
consuming  public  has  a 
chance  to  buy  these  lamps. 
In  other  words,  some  plan 
must  be  worked  out  and  put 
into  efifect  whereby  the  re- 
tailer of  lamps  can  cash  in 
on  our  national  advertising. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  dealer 
is  made  to  see  the  path  he 
should  follow  in  connecting 
up  his  store  with  national 
publicity  he  will  sell  lamps. 
National  advertising  may  be 
flung  from  coast  to  coast 
and  every  street  car  from 
Boston's  subways  to  Fris- 
co's scenic  surface  lines  may 
carry  the  story  of  the  "way 
to  better  light"  and  their  ef- 
forts may  be  backed  up  by 
big  appropriations  for  out- 
door advertisements  and  cir- 
culars in  a  dozen  colors. 

That  is  just  what  the  Na- 
tional Lamp  Works  has  done.  And 
the  plan  has  worked  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  When  the  retailers  en- 
thusiastically co-operate  in  pushing 
Mazda  lamps,  they  profit  from  all 
the  publicity  and  sales  effort.  For 
several  years  the  National's  Public- 
ity Department  has  been  connecting 
the  dealer's  store  with  national  ad- 
vertising, using  direct  mail  when 
anything  big  was  in  the  air.  Last 
year  the  work  was  enlarged  and  the 
window  trim  tie-ups  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year  were  prepared  in  advance 
to  keep  step  with  the  national  adver- 
tising campaigns  and  sent  to  every 
National  lamp  retailer.  The  results 
justified  'he  effort  and  the  attemnt 
was  repeated  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  .\nd  it  is  being  repeated 
for  the  last  half  of  this  year  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  ever. 

The     company's     "What's     New" 
book  was  sent  to  every  National  dis- 


tributor, from  sales  division  to  coun- 
try village  retailer,  during  the  last 
week  in  July.  This  catalog  of  sell- 
ing helps  contained  all  the  Saturday 
Evcnimj  Post  advertising  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1920  and  pictures  in  col- 
ors of  the  window  trims  prepared 
for  the  retailer  to  connect  his  store 
with     the     manufacturer's     publicity 


TURNOVER 

TV/I  ERCHANDISE  that  isn't  turned  occa- 
sionally  isn't  making  much  money  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  dealer  or  the  consignment 
agent.  This  is  an  even  more  important  fact  if 
the  merchandise  be  small  articles  of  a  low  price. 

Goods  that  remain  in  showcases,  on  the 
counters  and  shelves  or  under  the  shelves  do 
no  one  very  much  good,  neither  the  manufac- 
turer nor  the  retailer  and  certainly  not  the  con- 
sumer. But  they  tie  up  capital,  and  with  the 
inflated  prices  and  tight  money  that  business 
generally  has  to  contend  with  today  this  was 
never  more  important  a  consideration  than 
right  now. 

This  article  tells  how  the  right  kind  of  sales 
co-operation  will  make  dealers  happy  and  their 
customers  satisfied  as  the  result  of  on-time 
turnover. 

THE  EDITOR. 


camjiaign,     for    direct    benefits. 

The  first  page  of  "What's  New" 
was  captioned  in  red  ink  "Let's  Do 
the  Job  Together."  A  little  talk  on 
co-operation  followed.  The  advance 
program  was  explained  and  the  best 
method  of  adapting  the  retailer's 
business  to  the  manufacturer's  na- 
tional advertising  described.  The 
dealer  was  urged  to  plan  his  selling 
campaign  to  keep  step  with  the  Na- 
tional's campaign.  The  retailer  was 
made  a  partner  in  the  work. 

"WHiat's  New"  also  contained  the 
available  literature  for  a  factory 
lighting  drive.  Local  advertising 
that  the  retailer  may  use  was  shown : 
motion  picture  slides  were  illustrat- 
ed. And  the  right  thing  for  the 
retailer  to  do  to  capture  farm  trade 
was  described.  Store  lighting  lit- 
erature was  treated  much  the  same 
as  factory  lighting. 

Window     trims     in     colors     were 


shown  and  the  dates  given  when  they 
should  be  installed  to  best  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  National  advertising. 
In  other  words,  the  National  adver- 
tising and  the  retailers  tie-ups  were 
timed  to  support  each  other.  They 
were  aligned  so  that  the  "zero  hour" 
saw  everything  in  readiness.  The 
barrage  of  National  advertising  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  local 
clean-up.  No  wasted  efifort  . 
could  result  from  this  co-or- 
dinated selling  campaign. 

But  this  co-operation  has 
been  forced  on  the  retail 
lamp  merchant.  He  was 
sold  on  the  proposition  first. 
He  now  looks  forward  for 
the  arrival  of  "What's  New" 
and  its  selling  helps.  The 
National's  house  organ,  the 
Stimulator,  informs  him  of 
the  expected  arrival  of 
"What's  New."  And  the 
salesman  works  with  the  re- 
tailer to  get  him  to  use  the 
service,  to  get  him  to  push 
National  Mazda  lamps  in 
his  selling  efforts. 

In  the  meantime  the  sales- 
man has  been  instructed 
through  confidential  litera- 
ture sent  to  him. 

However,  the  local  adver- 
tising is  not  thrust  on  the 
agent  that  he  may  toss  it  in 
the  waste  basket.  "What's 
New"  contains  a  series  of 
printed  post  cards  on  which  the  agent 
can  order  window  trims,  lantern 
slides  and  newspaper  cuts.  The  ma- 
terial and  service  cost  him  nothing, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  to  write  for 
it  impresses  him  with  its  value.  In 
this  way  no  expensive  material  is 
wasted,  for  advertising  matter  costs 
money  these  days. 

If  the  success  that  its  forerunners 
have  enjoyed  continues,  "What's 
New"  will  keep  National  Mazda 
lamps  moving  off  the  retailers' 
shelves.  It  will  complete  the  last 
step  in  the  chain  of  distribution  and 
get  more  lamps  into  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

Sales  departments  and  advertising 
departments  must  co-operate  with 
the  retailer  and  work  hand  in  hand 
if  the  product  is  to  go  to  the  con- 
sumer as  it  should.  By  so  doing  all 
the  agencies  of  manufacturing  and 
distribution  profit. 
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Business  Press  and  the  New  Selling  Demand 

Manufacturers  Must  Resell  Their  Prices  and  Educate 
Dealers  on  Profits  Through  Turnover 

By  H.  A.   LEWIS 

Advertising  Director,  Electrical  World  and   Electrical   Merchandising 


AS  SELLERS  of  business  paper 
advertising  we  have  assumed 
that  the  manufacturer  knew  his  mar- 
ket and  knew  trade  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  We  have  assumed 
that  lie  was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
manufacturer. 

The  American  manufacturer  never 
has  known  the  details,  nor  has  had  a 
feeling  of  his  market  in  the  same 
way  that  the  business  paper  has  had 
an  understanding  of  the  field  it 
served.  Every  strong  advertising  so- 
licitor knows  this  is  a  fact  and  has 
made  the  most  of  the  situation,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously. 

If  criticisms  are  in  order,  as  busi- 
ness paper  publishers  we  have  been 
satisfied  with  results  and  have  not 
studied  fundamental  causes.  We 
have  noticed  how  open-minded  the 
average  manufacturer  is  for  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  cut  manufacturing 
costs  and  we  have  observed  how  dili- 
gently he  has  pursued  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  best  production 
methods,  but  we  have  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  same  manufacturer  has 
generalized  on  marketing  conditions 
and  we  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
very  positiveness  of  opinion  of  most 
American  manufacturers  regarding 
marketing  conditions  was  the  result 
not  orly  of  ignorance  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  but  primarily  the  result 
of  a  complete  lack  of  any  merchan- 
dising sense.  The  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  of  course,  include  all  our 
dear  personal  friends  and  near  rela- 
tives who  are  in  the  manufacturing 
business. 

PLEA    FOR    ADEQUATE    RATES 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  by-products  of  the  war 
that  confront  the  sales  department 
of  the  average  manufacturer  which 
cannot  be  coped  with  single-handed. 
The  consumer's  boycott  of  existing 
price  schedules;  the  competitive 
efifect  of  imported  merchandise ;  the 
20  per  cent  increase  in  railroad  fares 
and  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  Pull- 
man fares ;  the  shortage  of  invest- 
ment capital  and  the  tightness  of 
bank  credit — these  are  all  practical 
problems  which  must  be  met. 

Every  manufacturer's  sales  de- 
partment must  have  the  benefit  of  an 


outside  viewpoint  and  that  help 
should  come  logically  and  systemat- 
ically from  the  business  papers,  which 
should  give  this  help  fully  conscious 
of  the  service  they  render — con- 
sciousness being  measured  in  terms 
of  adequate  rates. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  consum- 
er's boycott  of  existing  price  sched- 
ules. We  have  been  through  a  period 
of  high  prices ;  a  direct  result  of  the 
war,  of  credit  inflation  and  of 
profiteering — the  last  always  being  a 
by-product  of  the  disarrangement  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
50c  dollar  bred  extravagance.  The 
time  payment  method  of  financing 
consumers'  purchases  accentuated 
emotional  spending.  Action  followed 
reaction  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
came.  Credit  deflation — an  interna- 
tional issue  on  the  part  of  all  govern- 
ments and  bankers — put  the  brakes 
on.  The  public  took  an  inventory 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  show- 
ing. 

There  are  two  things  which  must 
be  done.  First,  sharpen  the  pencil 
and  prove  that  present  costs  are  cut 
to  tlie  minimum  and  that  the  profit 
made  is  fair.  If  costs  can  be  cut  and 
the  profit  is  profiteering,  price  re- 
dtictions  are  in  order.  Second, 
every  business  house  must  resell  its 
present  price  schedule,  whether  it  be 
revised  or  not.  to  every  one  of  its 
customers.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  we  are  all  on  the  defensive  re- 
garding the  prices  we  charge  today 
and  the  prices  we  will  be  charging 
for  the  next  six  or  twelve  months. 

How  many  American  manufac- 
turers are  taking  these  facts  into 
consideration  in  working  out  their 
price  schedules?  In  fact,  how  many 
American  manufacturers  have  even 
sensed  the  fact  that,  assuming  they 
have  cut  their  prices,  business  is  not 
assured  until  they  have  proven  the 
equity  and  permanency  of  their  new 
price  level  ?  There  are  certain  manu- 
facturers in  different  trades  who  ap- 
preciate this  condition  and  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  guarantee  the 
permanency  of  their  prices  for  a  defi- 
nite period.  What  an  opportunity 
for  business  papers !  A  general  boy- 
cott of  all  price  schedules  is  the  ad- 
vertising man's  opportunity. 


Second,  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory,  America  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come  a  free  trade  country. 
Foreign  exchange  rates,  as  we  have 
all  observed,  know  not  the  voice  of 
political  ])arties,  but  measure  in- 
exorably the  international  debit  and 
credit  balances  for  money  or  goods 
and  for  services  rendered. 

We  are  today  a  creditor  nation. 
Dr.  \'issering,  of  the  Netherlands 
Bank  at  the  World  Financial  Confer- 
ence at  Brussels  on  September  29  of 
this  year,  stated  that  the  American 
government  had  claims  upon  other 
countries  reaching  $10,000,000,000, 
and  that  individuals  in  America  had 
additional  claims  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  Europe  amounting  to 
$4,000,000,000.  He  stated  further 
that  the  United  States  possessed 
four-ninth  of  the  world's  gold  stock. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  our  picture. 
As  the  boys  say  "we  do  not  know  the 
half  of  it." 

OUR    REMEDY 

\\'e  have  got  to  export  both  money 
and  credit  and  to  import  the  finished 
]jroduct  of  foreign  factories.  Ex- 
porting credit  gives  but  temporary 
relief  to  foreign  exchange  balances, 
and  furthermore,  much  of  our  credit 
is  needed  at  home.  Importing  mer- 
chandise is  the  economic  answer. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  these  are  facts. 

Take  the  case  of  a  motor  manu- 
facturer with  a  maximum'  prospect 
list  of  100,000  customers.  Is  his  ad- 
\xrtising  campaign  in  popular  maga- 
zines at  a  cost  of  from  $100  to  $200,- 
000  a  luxury  to  be  charged  to  a  per- 
sonal vanity  account  or  is  a  hazy 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  100.000.- 
000  American  people  about  his  prod- 
uct a  valuable  thing  that  will  reduce 
his  marketing  costs  and  place  him  in 
a  stronger  position  to  meet  competi- 
tion ?  As  I  see  it,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  this  particular  manufacturer 
actually  faces  foreign  competition  or 
not,  the  point  is  we  now  have  a  new 
yard  stick  for  measuring  American 
efficiency.  Can  we  meet  foreign 
competition?     If  not,  why  not? 

The  war  put  all  manufacturing 
methods  to  the  acid  test  and  ineffi- 
ciency went  by  the  board.  This  after- 
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math  of  the  war  puts  American 
marketing  methods,  including  adver- 
tising, to  the  test  and  inefficiencies 
nnist  go.  Spades  must  be  called 
s])ades  and  every  manufacturer  must 
study  his  marketing  methods  inten- 
sively and  have  a  real  knowledge  of 
trade  and  general  business  conditions. 
I  personally  know  a  small  motor 
manufacturer  who  is  a  real  merchant. 
He  studies  trade  and  general  business 
conditions  and  always  checks  his  con- 
clusions with  the  sales  staflf  of  Elec- 
trical JJ'orld.  He  discovered  the 
other  day  that  there  was  a  shortage 
of  motors  in  a  particular  part  of  this 
country  and  that  general  business 
conditions  there  were  very  good.  As 
a  result  he  reconsigned  a  quantity  of 
motors  and  stands  to  make  not  only 
a  trading  clean-up,  but  to  establish 
his  line  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  his  large  competitors  have 
heretofore  dominated  the  field.  This 
man  took  advantage  of  information 
that  would  not  be  available  to  for- 
eign competitors — if  he  had  any — 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  transac- 
tion in  any  way  chargeable  to  a 
vanity  account. 

The  day  of  the  real  merchandising 
man  in  our  manufacturing  industries 
has  arrived  and  the  part  that  busi- 
ness papers  can  play  in  this  market- 
ing renaissance  is  obvious. 

PERMANENT    SELLING    COSTS 

An  increase  in  all  direct  selling 
costs  is  here  as  a  permanent  and  a 
definite  fact.  The  American  manu- 
facturers have  maintained  an  army 
of  salesmen  and  the  motto  of  the 
average  sales  manager  has  been  when 
in  doubt  put  on  another  man.  I  per- 
sonally have  great  .admiration  for 
these  traveling  representatives  of 
American  commerce.  Their  equal 
can  be  found  in  no  other  country, 
but  when  I  see  the  appalling  dupli- 
cation of  effort  between  manufac- 
turers' salesmen  and  the  representa- 
tives of  wholesale  houses,  and  the 
lack  of  planning  and  system  in  the 
routing  of  these  men,  I  am  tempted 
to  compare  this  economic  waste  via 
the  expense  accotmt  sheet  with  our 
yearly  national  loss  from  forest  fires. 

With  this  20  per  cent  and  SO  per 
cent  increase  added,  the  immediate 
result  must  be  a  more  critical  analysis 
of  the  services  which  the  wholesale 
and  jobbing  trades  offer  and  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
all  kinds  of  local  selling  agencies. 

Each  trade  has  its  already  estab- 
lished machinery  of  distribution,  and 
regardless  of  relationships  and  cus- 
toms that  may  have  existed  for  many 
years  between  each  manufacturer 
and  the  trade,  a  period  of  mutual  re- 
adjustment is  at  hand. 


Mr.  Manufacturer  has  got  to  quit 
looking  out  at  the  world  through  his 
factory  windows  and  stop  accepting 
second-hand  opinions  from  preju- 
diced observers  regarding  marketing 
conditions.  He  must  at  first-hand 
see  himself  as  others  see  him,  if  he  is 
to  find  the  offset  to  increased  direct 
selling  expenses. 

We  business  paper  men  have  al- 
ready been  cast  for  the  role  of  guide, 
philosopher  and  trained  observer. 
The  question  is,  are  we  letter  per- 
fect and  are  we  prepared  to  suit  the 
gesture  to  the  word? 


manager  of  the  New  York  American,  died 
last  week  in  a  Minneapolis  hospital.  He 
was   forty-six  years   old. 


Jay  Rial,  Circus  Advertising  Man,  Dies 

Jay  Rial,  for  twenty  years  publicity 
agent  for  the  Ringling  Brothers  and  Bar- 
num  &  Bailey  circuses,  died  last  week  in 
Winston- Salem,  N.  C,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  He  had  closed  up  his  work  for  the 
season  when  he  became  ill  with  pneu- 
monia. 


Elmer   L.   Clifford  Dead 

Elmer    L.     CliiTord,    who    until     illness 
forced  him  to  give  up  work  was  business 


Sweater  and  Knit  Goods  Men  to  Invest 
$200,000  in  Advertising 
'1  he  National  Association  of  the  Sweater 
and  Knitted  Textile  Industry  at  its  meet- 
ing at  !\Iilwaukee  recently  determined  to 
invest  $200,000  'in  a  campaign  to  popular- 
ize knitted  wearing  apparel.  Pledges  to 
the  amount  of  $75,000  have  already  been 
made. 


WHAT    DOES    "jobber    ITJFLUENCE"    OF    A    NEWSPAPER    MEAN? 
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Indianapolis  Electrical  Jobbers  do 
Business  Regularly  in  Eight  States 

It  would  surprise  the  average  advertising  man  to  find 
how  many  retailers  of  electrical  supplies  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  buy  from  Indianapolis  jobbers. 
The  five  electrical  jobbers  of  Indianapolis  travel  fifty- 
nine  salesmen  in  eight  states.  These  jobbers  did  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  business  in  1919.  This  is  an  index  to 
the  dominance  of  Indianapolis  in  this  jobbing  line.  Of 
course  the  advertising  medium  which  the  heads  of  these 
Indianapolis  houses  know  best  is  The  News.  A  "News 
advertised"  product  is  something  they  know  about. 
Through  its  jobber  influence,  The  News  produces  sales 
results  far  beyond  its  circulation  radius. 

Send  for  booklet — "Seven  Studies  in  Distribution" 

The  Indianapolis  News 


First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 


New  York  office 

DAN  A.   CARROLL 

Tribune  Buildine 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
t  National  aanic  Bldg. 


USE     NEWSPAPERS 
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Stop  Talking  Ruin^  Urges  L.  K.  Liggett 

New  England  Advertisers,  at  Boston  Reorganization 
Session,  Are  Told  of  Business  Outlook 


DII'FICULT  indeed  it  is  to  pick 
the  most  important  from  among 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  first 
an.iual  New  England  Advertising 
Conference,  held  in  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Clubs.  October  21  and  22. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organized 
advertising,  however,  doubtless  the 
action  that  will  result  in  the  disband- 
ing of  the  New  England  Association 
and  the  replacing  of  that  body  by  an- 
other organization,  knit  closely  into 
the  fabric  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  will  be  the 
njost  far-reaching. 

As  it  stood,  the  New  England  As- 
sociation was  made  up  of  six  clubs: 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association.  Bos- 
ton; Town  Criers,  Providence;  Ad- 
vertising Club,  Worcester ;  Advertis- 
ing Women's  Club,  Boston ;  Old 
Colony  Club,  Brockton ;  Advertising 
Club,  Portland.  To  membership  in 
the  new  organization  nearly  a  score 
of  other  clubs  are  eligible,  and  more 
than  5,000  men  and  women  connected 
with  various  departments  of  adver- 
tising in  New  England  besides. 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference 
was  of  the  officers  of  the  clubs  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion. It  was  their  unanimous  de- 
cision that  closer  afifiliation  with  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  was  advisable  and 
necessary,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
New  England  Association  should 
give  place  to  a  body  which  should  be 
practically  a  part  of  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W., 
presided  over  by  the  latter's  vice- 
president  for  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict, having  committees  on  vigilance, 
education,  publication,  extension,  etc.. 
— modeled,  in  short,  exactly  along 
the  lines  of  the  national  body,  under 
the  governinent  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  two  members  of 
each  club. 

This  decision  was  ratified  at  a 
later  meeting  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  Frank  A.  Black.  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.  vice-president,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  reorganization. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  H.  W. 
Curtis,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  England  As- 
sociation;  Gordon  Schonfarber.  presi- 
dent   of    the    Town    Criers.    Provi- 


By  WALTER  SAMMIS 

Editor  of  Associated  Advertising 

dance ;  Rae  M.  Spencer,  president  of 
the  Worcester  Club ;  Miss  A.  Frances 
Hanson,  president  of  the  Women's 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston;  Charles 
T.  Cahill,  president  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club,  Brockton;  George  C. 
Frolich,  president  of  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association  of  Boston,  and 
Oliver  N.  Randall,  president  of  the 
Portland,    Me.,   Advertising   Club. 

.■\    STIMULATING    MESSAGE 

Louis  K.  Liggett,  president  of  the 
L'nited  Drug  Company,  took  the  first 
general  session  by  storm  when  he  told 
in  no  uncertain  language  what  must 
be  done  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
business  and  continue  the  progress, 
industrial  and  commercial,  of  the 
country. 

"This  country  is  not  going  to  the 
bow-wows,"  he  declared.  "All  this 
talk  about  business  depression  and 
masses  of  people  being  thrown  out 
of  work,  with  a  panic  coming,  finan- 
cial as  well  as  industrial,  is  damn 
nonsense. 

"Tf  everybody  would  stop  talking 
like  that  and  devote  to  his  business 
the  time  he  gives  to  crying  and 
howling,  we'd  all  do  more  business 
and  all  make  more  money. 

"Lack  of  confidence  is  what  is 
causing  all  the  trouble.  Many  times 
since  the  War  of  the  Revolution  this 
country  has  been  -  menaced ;  many 
times  weak-kneed  people  have  said 
there  was  nothing  ahead  of  it  but 
failure ;  but  every  time  the  United 
States  has  risen  finally  and  proved 
the  calamity  howlers  wrong,  and 
worse  than  wrong.  It  will  be  so 
again. 

"What  we  need  is  more  general 
confidence  in  business.  Confidence 
makes  credit  and  credit  is  the  very 
life  of  business.  In  1904  every  dol- 
lar in  cash  meant  $60  of  credit ;  bv 
1906  the  credit  had  dwindled  to  $22, 
and  it  is  now  up  to  $40.  A  little 
more  confidence  will  restore  the  dol- 
lar to  its  old  position.  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  confidence  is  on  the 
increase." 

Mr.  Liggett,  prefacing  his  talk  by 
saying  that  his  company  had  no  busi- 
ness secrets,  told  some  of  the  inti- 
mate details  of  its  earlier  days. 

"We  were  broke  in  1903,"  he  said. 
"Then  we  got  forty  stores  in  as  many 


big  cities  to  put  in  $4,000  each  to 
establish  a  chain  system.  That  gave 
us  $160,000.  We  set  aside  $40,000 
of  this  for  advertising,  and  added  to 
it  as  we  went  along  and  more  adver- 
tising became  necessary.  That  has 
been  our  advertising  policy  ever 
since." 

Responding  to  a  question  at  the 
close  of  his  talk.  Mr.  Liggett  said : 

"Are  we  going  to  'step  on  it'  in  ad- 
vertising next  year?  The  question 
of  curtailing  our  advertising  for  1921 
came  up  at  our  directors'  meeting 
this  morning.  I  said:  'Let  the  ad- 
vertising appropriation  alone.  Our 
prograin  is  laid  out  and  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
curtail,  but  if  business  begins  to  fall 
ofl'  our  advertising  will  speed  up'." 

Preceding  Mr.  Liggett,  Rowe 
Stewart,  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
W..  gave  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
how  the  national  organization  func- 
tions. There  were  many  advertising 
women  in  the  audience  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  conomenting  upon  their 
work  in  advertising,  prefigured  a  time 
not  very  far  in  the  future  when  a 
women  may  occupy  the  position  that 
is  now  his. 

E.  Frederick  Cullen,  president  of 
the  Johnson  Educator  Food  Coin- 
pany,  discussing  the  place  of  adver- 
tising in  business,  said : 

ADVERTISING  AN  ESSENTIAL 

"We  know  that  to  produce  our 
commodity  we  need  certain  ingredi- 
ents. We  know,  also,  that  to  do 
business  we  need  certain  ingredients 
— merchandise,  freight,  credit,  etc.. 
and  advertising  is  one  of  the  'and  so 
forths.'  Our  concern  would  not 
think  of  tr)'ing  to  do  business  with- 
out advertising.  We  consider  it  an 
essential." 

Describing  the  early  days  of  his 
concern,  Mr.  Cullen  told  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  meeting  competition. 

"We  were  driven,"  he  said,  "to 
create  dealers  without  advertising. 
That  meant  we  had  to  buy  our  dis- 
tribution. One  day  we  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  we  were  estab- 
lishing nothing;  that  anybody  at  any 
time  could  come  along  and  buy  the 
dealers  all  over  again  and  get  them 
away  from  us.  We  had  created  no 
demand.     Then,  the  way  having  been 
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opened  which  had  been  closed  before, 
we  went  to  advertising,  created  a 
popular  demand,  and  so  placed  our 
business  upon  a  safe  foundation.  Ad- 
vertising educates  people  to  want  a 
product,  and  that's  sure  business. 

"As  to  hard  times  coming  and  a 
panic  being  imminent,  this  country 
can  take  care  of  itself  no  matter 
which  candidate  is  elected.  For  my 
own  concern,  we  are  not  afraid.  We 
are  now  erecting  a  building  to  take 
care  of  $1,000,000  more  business  a 
year  ;  and  advertising  is  going  to  help 
us  to  get  it.  The  timid  man  is  the 
one  who  will  lose. 

"Here's  a  steep  hill.  How  are  you 
going  to  drive  your  car  up  it  ?  Watch 
some  of  them.  They'll  drop  into  first 
speed  as  they  get  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  crawl  up.  Perhaps  they'll 
stall.  Others  will  go  on  second. 
They  also  may  stall.  But  we  believe 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  to  make 
it  by  speeding  up,  so  we're  going  up 
that  business  hill  on  high.  I  believe 
we'll  make  it,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun 
while  we're  doing  it." 

L.\RGE    BANQUET    ATTENDANCE 

The  banquet  was  set  in  the  evening 
for  the  entire  registration,  and  every 
chair  was  occupied.  All  were  guests 
of  the  Advertising  Women's  Club, 
the  Lantern  Club  and  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association.  George  C. 
Frohlich,  president  of  the  Pilgrims, 
was  toastmaster.  Rowe  Stewart  and 
Richard  H.  Lee,  director  and  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  were 
the  only  set  speakers. 

Mr.  Lee  held  the  audience  for  no- 
body knew'  how  long  with  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  how  business  crooks 
"got  away  with  it"  for  a  time  and 
by  what  means  they  were  caught  fi- 
nally. He  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  specific  cases,  giving  his  audience, 
or  many  of  them,  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  machinations  of  adver- 
tising crooks  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  running  them  to  earth. 

One  of  the  pieasantest  features  of 
the  general  sessions,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
second,  was  the  questioning  from  the 
floor  after  each  speech.  Hardly  a 
speaker  escaped ;  and  none  showed 
even  the  slightest  desire  to  escape. 
This  was  as  true  of  the  speakers 
whose  subjects  called  for  technical 
treatment  as  of  those  who  spoke  on 
more  general  subjects. 

Prof.  Daniel  Starch,  who  spoke  at 
the  morning  session  on  the  second 
day,  wakened  many  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  by  his  original 
exposition  of  psychology  in  advertis- 
ing, and  they  did  not  hesitate-  to  ex- 
press them  and  to  ask  enlightenment 
upon  different  parts  of  his  talk. 


Ben  Nash,  advertising  counsel  of 
Displays  Company,  brought  a  num- 
ber of  charts  to  illustrate  his  subject : 
"Creating  the  Advertising  Message." 

"Never  put  out  a  piece  of  copy  just 
because  you  'feel'  it  will  pull.  Find 
out  why  you  feel  that  way  and  why 
you  prepare  that  copy  that  way,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  merely  feel 
that  it  will  pull,  and  will  know." 

WOMEN   TAKE  PART 

Miss  Dorothy  R.  Entwistle,  adver- 
tiser to  women,  Filene's,  Boston,  told 
tlie  men  more  about  the  reasons  why 
women  buy  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing  than  they  ever  knew  before,  but 


it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that 
she  gave  them  a  practical  scheme  on 
how  to  advertise  to  women.  Indeed, 
she  left  them  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  you  want  to  reach  women 
through  advertising,  you'd  better  get 
some  smart  advertising  woman  to 
wTite  the  copy. 

A  woman  conducted  the  afternoon 
session — Miss  A.  Frances  Hanson, 
president  of  the  Advertising 
W^omen's  Club  of  Boston.  Her 
practical  handling  of  the  meeting  car- 
ried every  part  of  it  through  with- 
out a  hitch. 

Analyzing  the  ]ieoi)le  of  the  L^nited 
States  who  can  be  reached  through 


1   .jf    rhiladelphi: 


How  Advertising  and   Sales  Managers 
can  get  "Consumer  Demand"  in 

Philadelphia 

Getting  things  on  the  dealers'  shelves  is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  get- 
ting them  off  the  shelves  and  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

General  publicity  is  good  in  a  general  way,  but  to  get  specific 
results  such  as  moving  goods  off  dealers'  shelves  and  turning  them 
into  cash  for  the  dealer  and  yourself,  you  need  to  be  specific  in  your 
advertising. 

To  get  adequate  distribution,  to  get  ultimate  consumer  demand, 
decide  on  the  market  you  want,  then  concentrate  your  energies  there. 

For  instance :  Philadelphia  is  the  third  largest  market  in  the  United 
States.  In  Philadelphia  nearly  every  dealer  and  every  consumer 
reads  "The  Piulletin." 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  conccntratint;  in  the 
newspaper  "nearly  everybody"  reads — 

The  Bulletin 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the 
six  inonths  ending  October  1,  1920,  as 
per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488.151 
copies  a  day. 


No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of  stimulating 
circulation    have   ever   been    used    by    The    Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained 
by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in    the   United    States. 


■  Philadelphia  ' 

nearly  everybody 
read-sthe 

Bulletin  - 
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advertising,  S.  R.  Latshaw,  publicity 
director  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  said  there  were  but  8,000,- 
000  who  can  read  and  write  and  who 
have  incomes  of  $1,000  a  year  and 
over. 

Mr.  Latshaw  characterized  as 
"bunk"  much  that  is  heard  about  se- 
lect circulation : 

"We  sell  our  product  to  every  man, 
woman  or  child  who  has  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  and  who  subscribes.  We 
never  ask  about  their  race,  color, 
creed  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. What,  then,  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  only  criterion  of  the  adver- 
tising value  of  a  publication?     The 


t|uality  it  shows  in  its  pages,  of 
course.  If  you  tind  in  a  magazine  the 
quality  of  editorial  matter  that,  in 
your  opinion,  appeals  to  the  kind  of 
people  you  want  to  reach,  that  is  the 
medium  for  you  to  use,  because  it  is 
read  by  them.'' 

The  last  speaker  of  the  conference, 
Harry  Levy,  president  of  Harr>' 
Levy,  Inc.,  New  York,  described  in 
interesting  detail  the  use  of  industrial 
films  for  advertising  purposes  and 
told  of  the  e.xpanding  use  that  is  be- 
ing made  of  this  medium.  At  the 
close  of  his  address  he  showed  the 
motion  picture,  ''Heads  Win." 

There  wa^^  considerable  rivalry  be- 


Names  That  Count 

No  other  magazine  has  behind  it  the  genuine  interest  of 
so  many  men  of  prominence  as  BOYS'  LIFE,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  These  men  see  in 
the  publication  the  opportunity  of  getting  before  the  younger 
generation  of  America  the  subjects  they  are  most  interested  in, 
knowing  full  well  that  in  this  way  they  can  train  the  boy  to 
think  in  the  right  direction.  Men  who  will  contribute  special 
articles  or  departments  for 

BOYS'  LIFE  in  1920 


Dan   Beard 

John  Burroughs 

Dr.   Wm.   T.   Hornaday 

J.  Alden  Loring  (Roosevelt  Naturalist) 

Bellmore  Browne   (Explorer) 

Arthur  F.   Rice   (Secretary  of  the  Campfire  Club  of  America) 

Charles   L.    "Grizzley"   Smith    (Naturalist) 

Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Frederick  K.  Vreeland   (Camping  Expert) 

E.  K.  Jones   (Radio  Expert) 

Francis  A.   Collins    (Airplanes  ami  Popular  Science) 

James  A.  Wilder   (Chief  Sea  Scout) 

The  list  includes  a  number  of  others  equally  as  prominent. 
They  will  write  on  subjects  ranging  from  Natural  History  to 
Popular  Science  and  Scouting.  BOYS'  LIFE  will  carry  their 
instructions  to  the  boys  of  America,  in  conservative  citizenship, 
handicraft,  campcraft,  woodcraft,  natural  history,  scouting,  travel, 
exploration,  wireless  telegraphy,  aviation,  vocational  training, 
athletic  sports,  and  a  host  of  other  special  subjects. 


BOYSiLIFE 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


THE  BOY  SCOifS"  MAGAZINE 

The  Quality  Magazine  for  Boys 

203  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


tween  Worcester  and  Springfield  for 
the  conference  next  year.  Since  this 
meeting  was  general  in  its  nature, 
and  because  of  the  imminence  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  New  England 
Association,  the  choice  of  the  ne.xt 
convention  city  was  left  to  the  new 
executive  committee  that  will  be 
created  when  reorganization  has  been 
effected. 

Advertising  As  a  Mar- 
keting Device 

By  PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON* 

AD\'ERTISING  men  find  it  dift^- 
cult  to  realize  how  widespread 
is  the  attitude  of  actual  hostility 
toward  advertising.  In  Congress,  in 
state  legislatures,  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  in  jjublic  and  private  dis- 
cussions advertising  is  on  the  defen- 
sive. Why  should  it  be?  Two  rea- 
sons appear  on  the  surface.  One  is 
that,  as  practiced  in  this  country,  ad- 
vertising looks  prosperous,  and, 
hence,  is  regarded  as  a  promising 
source  of  revenue ;  another  is  that 
it  a])i)ears  to  be  influential,  and, 
hence,  is  a  shining  mark  for  inquiry 
and  for  attempts  at  regulation.  And 
yet,  these  facts  alone  do  not  wholly 
account  for  the  bitterness  and  per- 
sistence of  the  attacks. 

Attacks  upon  advertising  are  in- 
evitable. They  are  to  be  expected 
in  any  line  of  eiYort  which  touches 
the  public  at  large,  and  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  have 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge. 
Moreover,  when  the  contact  is  as  di- 
rect and  the  knowledge  as  extremely 
superficial  as  in  this  case,  the  attacks 
may  be  expected  to  be  numerous  and 
hard  to  answer  clearly.  The  one  con- 
vincing defense  which  advertising 
can  make  against  such  attacks  is  its 
record  of  achievement. 

But  while  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment is  being  written  some  of  the 
misconceptions  of  advertising  ought 
to  be  corrected  as  far  as  this  is  possi- 
ble. It  sometimes  comes  as  a  shock 
to  anyone  who  knows  what  advertis- 
ing actually  is  accomplishing  to 
realize  that  many  people  have  an  idea 
that  advertising  is  mere  bragging,  re- 
sulting in  an  insidious  temptation  of 
an  unwary  public  to  buy  freely  and 
unwisely. 

Advertising,  as  now  chiefly  em- 
ploved  in  this  country,  is  not  mere 
bragging  about  wares,  it  is  a  mar- 
keting device.  Its  main  use  is  in  the 
economizing  of  effort  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  merchandise.  In  this  respect 
(Continued  on  page  32) 

♦  Part  of  a  talk  before  the  New  England 
.Advertising  Conference,  at   Boston. 
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Secretary's  Report   Reflects   Great 
Activity  in  the  A.  B.  P. 

Value  of  Advisory   Service.   Circulation  Promotion  and 
Advertising  Progress  Shown  at  Convention 


A  X  interesting  feature  of  the  conven- 
•^*-  tion  of  the  Associated  Business  Pa- 
pers, Inc.,  in  New  York  last  week  was  the 
annual  report  of  Jesse  H.  Neal,  the  execu- 
tive secretary.  Mr.  Neal  gave  the  details 
of  the  association's  activities  during  what 
he  characterized  as  the  most  successful 
jear  in  the  experience  of  the  organization. 

The  report  showed  117  publications  in 
good  standing,  there  having  been  but  one 
resignation  during  the  year  and  a  net 
gain  of  nine.  The  publicity  of  record,  for 
the  twelve  months,  amounted  to  41,000 
lines :  twenty  pages  of  space  were  used  in 
the  advertising  trade  papers,  and  ninety- 
seven  pages  in  member  publications. 

The  Advisory  Service  Bureau  of  the 
A.  B.  P.  counseled  with  many  agencies 
and  advertisers  without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
success  of  advertising  in  Business  Papers, 
and  Mr.  Neal  stated  that  the  demand  for 
this  service  was  increasing  monthly.  The 
subscriptions  placed  by  the  A.  B.  P.  Head- 
quarters  Office   numbered   one   thousand. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  co-oper- 
ating with  the  War  Department  in  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  was  especially 
commented  upon  and  the  important  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  Government  is 
selling  its  army  surplus  through  business 
paper  advertising  for  a  cost  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  appraised  valua- 
tion of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Neal  reported  also  that  the  associa- 
tion had  been  working  with  British  manu- 
facturers in  developing  an  American  mar- 
ket with  a  view  of  reducing  the  balance 
of  trade  which  now  hinders   exports. 

Special  attention  was  called  to  the  com- 
plete unity  and  harmony  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  endorsing  the  recent  increase  in 
membership  dues,  and  the  program  of  in- 
creased  activities   involved. 

REL.\TIONS   WITH    AGENCIES 

The  relations  with  advertising  agencies 
under  the  new  plan  of  co-operation 
adopted  a  year  ago  was  reported  as  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  Standards  of 
agency  service  have  been  established  cov- 
ering their  ability  to  render  service  to 
advertisers  in  business  papers,  and  ques- 
tionnaires have  been  sent  out  to  agencies, 
which  are  now  being  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  .\gency  Relations. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  many  con- 
ventions and  exhibits  participated  in  by 
the  association,  including  Executive  Secre- 
tary Neal's  work  as  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  committee  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.  for  the  Indianapolis  convention. 

In  an  educational  way  the  organization 
is  co-operating  with  schools,  colleges. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  etc.,  having  courses  in 
advertising.  A  number  of  books  and 
brochures  on  business  papers  were  dis- 
tributed not  only  to  these  schools,  but  to 
advertisers  and  a'gencies. 

The  A.  B.  P.  had  an  active  year  in  de- 
fending the  interests  of  its  publishers  in 
connection  with  state  and  national  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Neal  mentioning  particularly 
the   work  on  postal   legislation. 

The  editors  of  the  various  papers  were 


separately  organized  during  the  year  in 
a  body  known  as  the  National  Conference 
of    Business    Paper    Editors. 

Considerable  space  in  the  report  was 
devoted  to  the  preferred  recognition  which 
the  papers  of  the  A.  B.  P.  have  earned 
and  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  adver- 


tisers and  agencies.  Mr.  Neal  said  that 
the  strict  requirements  of  membership 
were  being  rigidly  maintained. 

■Next  year,  it  was  said,  over  one 
thousand  pages  of  advertising  over  the 
name  of  the  association  would  be  used 
in  member  papers  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
economic  value  of  advertising  by  business 
men. 

Some  of  the  activities  under  considera- 
tion for  next  year  mentioned  were : 
Courses  of  study  for  adviiriisini;  schools, 
closer  relations  with  advertising  agencies, 
a  bureau  of  speakers  on  business  paper 
subjects,  a  manual  of  business  paper  ad- 
vertising for  the  instruction  of  adver- 
tisers, standard  cost  systems,  a  credit  bu- 
reau, and  co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
printing  contracts. 


■  The  'Rag-conknilcfi-driedTaper  at  (he  Reasonable  Price  ' 


Your  Fall  Campaign 

F  nothing  has  materialized  from  your 
fall  direct  by  mail  campaign  as  yet, 
the  fault  may  be  that  you  are  not  using 
an  impressive  letterhead. 


I 


Systems  Bond  will  give  you  a  letterhead 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  your  firm.  Its 
rag-content  and  loft-seasoning  are  what 
give  Systems  Bond  its  feel,  crackle  and 
its  unusual  uniformity  of  quality.  And 
yet  with  all  this  Systems  Bond  is  sold  at 
a  business  man's  price. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Domesticating  Your  Export  Advertisiiij 

Simple  Reversion  to  Common  Sense  Method  Wins 
Where  Others  Have  Failed 


By  P.  h.  PALMERTON 
Promotional    Sales   Division,    Export   Department,   The  Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber   Co. 


ONE  hears  more  and  more  these 
days  of  export  trade  and  the 
country  in  general  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  trade  is  just  trade,  re- 
gardless of  its  latitude.  Keen- 
minded  men  in  American  industries 
long  ago  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  reason  why 
trade  should  not  be  interna- 
tional— universal. 

The  American  manufac- 
turer has  lost  many  of  his 
old  ideas  about  export  trade. 
It  is  no  longer  a  vague 
thing,  something  "impossible 
to  my  business."  He  has 
found  that  it  does  not  cost  a 
great  deal  more  to  solicit 
business  in  some  foreign 
coimtries  than  in  the  farther 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  found  that  at  every 
American  port  there  are  fa- 
cilities for  the  dispatch  of 
his  products  and  he  has 
learned  something  of  ocean 
freights.  In  a  word,  he  has 
found  that  foreign  prospects 
are  not  inaccessible  nor  im- 
possible. 

TWO  ROUTES  ARE  OPEN 

There  are  two  big  ways  of  han- 
dling foreign  trade,  one  of  which  is 
through  correspondence  and  export 
houses,  selling  direct  to  dealers  or 
distributors  in  foreign  countries. 
The  other  is  to  make  export  selling 
an  intimate  part  of .  the  business, 
covering  foreign  fields  through  the 
expansion  of  the  domestic  organ- 
ization. As  an  example  of  the  lat- 
ter type  we  may  take  The  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  whose 
huge  foreign  business  has  been  con- 
trolled by  Goodyear  companies 
which  have  been  established  pretty 
generally  all  over  the  world. 

The  first  actual  step  in  establish- 
ing Goodyear  outside  the  United 
States  was  the  founding  of  a  Ca- 
nadian company  in  1910.  The  cor- 
poration was  known  as  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  and  had  for  its  sole  pur- 
pose the  distributing  of  Goodvear 
products  throughout  the  Canadian 
states.    The  success  of  the  Canadian 


company  was  such  that  Goodyear 
bought  a  rubber  factory  in  Ontario, 
made  an  up-to-date  tire  factory  of 
it  and  so  supplied  the  Canadian  trade 
direct. 

The    first    overseas    company    was 


An  Export  Pattern 

THERE  are  nearly  as  many  ways  of  going 
about  Foreign  Trade  getting  as  there  are 
varieties  of  American  industries.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  of  these  ways  are  yielding 
profitable   results. 

The  case  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  is  interesting  because  it  shows  how  a 
world-wide  selling  plan  was  formed,  how  it 
hung  lire  and  how,  at  length,  a  commonsense 
method  was  formulated,  which  now  is  bringing 
the   returns  desired. 

Naturally  the  Goodyear  foreign  organiza- 
tion is  a  big  one,  far  larger  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers  could  employ.  But  its 
methods  are  so  simple  as  to  be  readily  adaptable 
to   a  great   number   of   overseas   campaigns. 
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established  a  little  later  in  Great 
Britain.  This  company  cared  for 
distribution  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  As  more  and  more  Goodyear 
tires  found  places  on  cars  outside 
the  United  States  the  Goodyear 
company  came  to  the  realization  that 
its  young  export  system  could  be 
extended  almost  without  limits. 
And  then  followed  the  definite  plan- 
ning for  the  invasion  of  other  ter- 
ritories. 

.\n  exjjort  department  was  estab- 
lished with  a  manager  and  his  as- 
sistant. Foreign  territory  was  split 
into  the  European,  Latin-American, 
Australasian,  and  Far  Eastern  Di- 
visions, with  a  manager  and  an  as- 
sistant manager  to  direct  sales  in 
each. 

\Mth  some  products  it  is  possible 
to  break  into  virgin  territory,  creat- 
ing demand  where  none  has  existed 
before.  A  confection  or  a  food  may 
work  along  these  lines,  but  an  auto- 
mobile tire  cannot.  A  territory  must 
already  have  motor  cars  before  the 


automobile  tire  can  c'.aim  a  place  i.i 
the  trade — it  is  entirely  dependent 
on  something  that  has  gone  before. 
So  the  first  task  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  careful  territorial  analysis 
which,  of  course,  had  bee.i  done 
roughly  in  advance. 

The  analysis  showed  that 
there  were  some  countries 
where  the  ]5otential  market 
was  s(j  great  that  to  yield 
tlu'ir  full  return  they  should 
be  cultivated  immediately 
through  a  Goodyear  company 
right  on  the  ground.  Under 
these  coinpanies  would  come 
large  distributing  centers 
and  central  warehouses.  Some 
countries  where  the  business 
was  smaller  but  nevertheless 
promising,  seemed  to  need 
the  attention  of  special  repre- 
sentatives who  could  solicit 
the  business  and  see  that 
Good-Will  was  fostered.  In 
other  countries  where  it  was 
impractical  to  put  companies, 
distribution  was  entrusted  to 
reputable  foreign  firms.  It 
was  intendfd,  of  course,  that 
these  latter  countries  should 
be  put  under  Goodyear  companies 
when  they  had  increased  in  impor- 
tance or  all  richer  territories  had  been 
cared  for. 

Cinder  this  general  scheme  the  ex- 
port system  has  been  extended  un- 
til Goodyear  companies  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Goodyear  tires,  tubes, 
and  other  rubber  goods  are  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Manila, 
Java,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  Colon, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Spain,  In- 
dia, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada. 

In  some  cases  other  countries  are 
managed  from  one  of  these  foreign 
companies  as  Japan  and  China  are 
managed  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Through  these  companies,  special 
representatives,  and  foreign  firms, 
the  number  of  countries  where  there 
is  no  Goodyear  representation  has 
been  reduced  tintil  the  list  is  very 
short  indeed. 

The  growth  of  this  export  .system 
has  been  not  only  in  territory  but 
also  in  business   done.     In  spite  of 
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llie  war  when  export  trade  suffered 
generally,  Goodyear  exports  have 
contributed  more  and  more  each  year 
to  the  total  business  of  the  Goodyear 
company.  From  the  few  thousands 
of  1911  the  amount  of  this  trade  has 
grown  to  a  comfortable  number  of 
millions. 

If  advertising  has  had  a  part  in 
this  e.xport  prosperity,  it  should  nat- 
urally be  of  great  interest  to  adver- 
tising men  whose  comjianies  are  in- 
terested or  are  going  to  be  interested 
in  trade  outside  the  United  States. 

ahvertising  "the  natural  way" 
It  has  been  entirely  as  natural  for 
Goodyear  to  advertise  in  the  export 
field  as  in  the  domestic  for  the  com- 
pany, through  its  experience  in  the 
United  States,  is  sold  on  the  idea  that 
a  sound  merchandising  jxilicy  plus 
advertising  means  success.  Adver- 
tising is  the  natural  way  to  go  after 
business  and  the  export  system  of 
Goodyear  has  never  faltered  in  its 
u&e. 

Because  export  advertising  deals 
with  a  trade  that  is  not  yet  alto- 
gether free  from  misunderstandings 
and  distrust,  it  still  presents  many 
problems  for  solution.  And  just  as 
advertising  in  the  United  States  had 
to  go  through  a  process  of  growth 
and  refinement,  so  export  advertising 
is  today  having  wrinkles  ironed  out 
by  American  companies  and  agencies. 
The  Goodyear  company  illustrates 
one  solution  in  their  own  experience  ; 
their  solution  of  export  advertising 
is  to  domesticate  it.  Meeting  each 
peculiar  condition  or  problem  in  its 
own  territory  they  make  it  a  domes- 
tic situation  in  its  own  country 
rather  than  a  foreign  puzzle  in  an 
American  office. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Goodyear 
system  of  advertising  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  broad  plan  adopted 
for  their  export  sales.  And  just  as 
such  a  sales  plan  would  not  be  suit- 
able except  for  a  firm  whose  total  of 
export  business  would  be  large, 
caring  for  export  advertising  by  go- 
ing out  to  the  field  and  domesticating 
it  would  be  suitable  for  relatively 
few  companies.  But  Goodyear  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  for  a  com- 
pany which  scatters  its  representa- 
tives over  the  world,  the  policy  of 
mixing  a  few  advertising  men  among 
them  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  manner  of  promot- 
ing sales  and  establishing  good-will. 
It  is  the  happy  medium  between  put- 
ting the  entire  problem  up  to  sales- 
men or  sales  managers  or  caring  for 
it  altogether  from  the  home  office. 
Where  either  of  the  latter  systems 
nuist  blunder  or  be  much  less  than 
100  per  cent  efficient,  it  becomes  the 
logical    solution.      Goodyear   worked 


with  both  systems  before  adopting 
the  third. 

When  a  new  Goodyear  company 
is  established  abroad  and  this  policy 
has  been  consistently  followed — an 
advertising  appropriation  is  at  once 
made  for  it.  The  advent  of  the  new 
company  is  heralded  by  an  engraved 
announcement  which  is  sent  to  manu- 
facturers in  America  and  in  the  coun- 
try itself  who  would  be  interested  in 
more  complele  distribution  of  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods. 

Having  made  a  set  appropriation 
for  the  first  year,  the  foreign  com- 
pany thereafter  has  an  advertising 
allowance  based  on  the  amount  of 
business  actually  done.  Every  com- 
pany's appropriation  is  a  definite  per- 
centage of  its  sales. 

Working  closely  with  a  tentative 
production  schedule,  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  coming  year  is  split  into 
segments — for  cord  tire  advertising, 
for  small  tires,  for  tubes,  for  straight 
side  tires,  for  mechanical  goods  and 
so  on.  These  segments  are  redivided 
for  direct  and  indirect  matter  and 
all  is  ready  for  getting  the  results  of 
the  expenditures  before  the  foreign 
prospects. 

When  the  e.xport  system  was  very 
young,  each  foreign  company  was 
left  pretty  generally  to  use  its  ap- 
propriation as  seemed  best  to  the 
sales  manager.  It  was  up  to  him 
to  select  the  space,  to  fill  it  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment  and  by 
working  as  best  he  could  with  mate- 
rials originally  developed  for  appeal 
to  United  States  motorists,  to  put 
the  Goodyear  message  before  the  au- 
tomobile owners  in  his  territory. 

The  plan  worked  and  sales  grew 
satisfactorily,  but  with  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  export  department  it  was 
seen  that  Goodyear  advertising 
abroad  was  not  as  forceful  as  it  could 
be  made,  although  it  was  excellent 
work  for  a  sales  manager  who  was 
not  primarily  an  advertising  man  and 
who  had  .i  multitude  of  sales  prob- 
lems to  solve.  And  secondly  the  tone 
of  Goodyear  advertising  was  being 
lost. 

advertising  men  sent  afield 
The  result  of  such  consideration 
was  to  split  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  home  company,  putting 
an  experienced  advertising  man  in 
charge  of  the  export  division.  As  a 
further  aid  a  promotional  sales 
division  was  established  within  the 
export  department.  These  two  di- 
visions were  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  different  territories,  were  to  put 
the  export  angle  into  all  copy,  and 
to  originate  letters,  booklets,  dealers' 
helps,  etc.,  that  foreign  managers 
thought  they  could  use  but  had  no 


time  nor  special  abilit)'  for  originat- 
ing themselves. 

This  change  was  radical  enough  in 
that  it  put  the  advertising  duties 
pretty  fully  in  the  hands  of  Good- 
year-Akron  when  before  they  had 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Goodyear  overseas.  And  again  it  ap- 
peared that  all  the  fault  had  not  been 
eliminated.  Wherein  the  old  system 
lost  Goodyear  ''tone"  in  the  advertis- 
ing, the  new  preserved  it,  but  where 
the  old  system  made  an  attempt  to 
adapt  all  promotional  work  to  a  lo- 
cality, the  new  system  in  trying  to 
minister  to  the  whole  world  was 
adapting  it  in  less  efficient  fashion. 

Where  the  new  system  was  keep- 
ing Goodyear  literature  "100  per 
cent  Goodyear,"  it  was  woefully 
slow  in  that  a  booklet  had  to  be  writ- 
ten, sent  abroad  for  correction  and 
translation,  returned  to  Akron, 
printed  and  finally  distributed  to  the 
foreign  companies.  jMoreover,  the 
sales  in  some  foreign  companies  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
advertising  appropriations  had  be- 
come large  sums  whose  wise  expendi- 
ture demanded  close  supervision. 

At  one  stroke  this  condition  was 
taken  care  of  and  the  faults  of  the 
old  system  eliminated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  advertising  departments  in 
the  foreign  companies.  In  the  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  sales  di- 
visions at  Akron  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  export  work,  who  knew 
something  of  the  problems  that 
could  be  expected  in  each  specific 
territory  and  who  knew  advertising 
and  what  Goodyear  called  good  ad- 
vertising. These  men  were  selected 
for  the  foreign  positions  and  have 
been  dispatched  to  assume  their 
duties  until  almost  every  foreign 
company   is   supplied. 

The  divisions  at  Akron  still  had 
their  duties,  of  course,  which  meant 
that  new  men  were  added  to  their 
staffs.  These  men  in  their  turn  get 
chances  to  go  to  the  field  when  new 
companies  are  opened.  Thus  the 
home  divisions  act  as  training 
grounds  for  the  field  men. 

It  has  not  been  held  requisite  that 
a  man  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  although 
such  ability  is  favored.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  he  will  proceed  to  study 
the  language,  and  while  he  is  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
his  work  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
employment  of  natives  in  his  embry- 
onic advertising  department.  These 
departments  in  some  foreign  com- 
panies have  as  high  as  ten  members ; 
all  of  them  should  have  four — the 
manager  from  Akron,  a  native  assist- 
ant, a  stenographer,  and  a  boy  to  run 
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the  multigraph  and  wrap  printed  mat- 
ter. 

This  system  of  having  an  adver- 
tising department  in  each  foreign 
company  with  two  divisions  at  the 
home  company  coi-operating  divides 
the  authority  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  W'ithout  close  co-operation 
from  the  home  divisions,  which  are 
in  constant  touch  with  the  factory, 
advertising  in  the  territories  would 
be  ill-timed  and  inaccurate.  With- 
out the  man  in  the  field,  the  divisions 
would  face  poor  distribution  and  lit- 
tle or  no  censorship,  or  special  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  field  the  Goodyear  adver- 
tising man  works  much  as  he  would 
work  in  the  .United  States.  For  his 
indirect  advertising  he  retouches  the 
suggested  copy  which  is  sent  to  him 
from  the  home  office  or  their  agents. 
He  selects  such  media  as  can  best 
reach  his  prospects.  Most  of  this , 
must  be  done  through  a  number  of 
journals,  since  other  countries  know 
no  great  national  publications  like 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  most 
foreign  territories  the  motor  cars 
are  concentrated  in  a  few  cities  so 
that  motorists  can  be  reached 
through  a  small  list  of  newspapers. 
The  larger  markets  usually  have 
one  or  two  high-class  motor  jour- 
nals that  make  good  mediums. 

The  Goodyear  advertising  man 
uses  most  forms  of  direct  advertis- 
ing that  are  in  accredited  use  in  the 
United  States.  All  dealers  are  of- 
fered letter  service  at  a  low  rate  and 
this,  form  of  direct  appeal  to  con- 
sumers has  become  popular  in  most 
countries.  Dealers  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  suggested  advertisements 
for  their  own  local  use  and  good  suc- 
cess has  been  had  in  getting  them  to 
keep  their  businesses  lined  up  with 
Goodyear's  national  announcements. 

Booklets  for  consumers  are  sup- 
plied to  all  dealers  free'.y.  These 
cover  all  rubber  goods  in  the  Good- 
year line. 

Booklets  usually  originate  at 
Akron.  When  the  need  for  a  book- 
let— either  dealer  or  consumer — be- 
comes apparent,  a  man  in  the  pro- 
motional sales  division  at  Akron  un- 
dertakes the  work.  Being  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  factory,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  major  sales  points 
of  every  article  and  any  improve- 
ments or  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  its  construction.  He  reciuisitions 
from  the  Art  Department  such  art 
as  is  needed  or  takes  such  photo- 
graphs as  he  desires  to  incorporate 
in  his  booklet. 

The  layout,  copy  and  art  pass 
both  Akron  divisions  for  OK,  and 
tl:en  the  copy  is  multigraphed  so  that 
each    foreign   company   can   be   sup- 


plied. Duplicate  photographs  or 
photographs  of  line  drawings,  etc., 
are  attached  and  the  material  is 
mailed. 

The  advertising  man  in  the  field 
is  pretty  apt  to  have  a  definite  need 
for  the  booklet  and  so  proceed  to 
have  it  printed  at  once.  If  for  any 
reason  it  does  not  fit  into  his  plans, 
he  writes  .\kron  his  reason  for 
holding  up  publication  and  then  files 
the  material  for  future  use.  If  he 
decides  to  finish  it  at  once,  he  makes 
all  necessary  alterations  in  copy, 
has  a  careful  translation  made  and 
has  it  printed.  Sample  copies  are 
always  submitted  to  Akron  for  criti- 
cism, reasons  being  given  for  all 
major  changes  that  have  been  made. 

For  each  booklet  that  is  sent 
abroad  for  printing,  an  edition  is  also 
gotten  out  at  the  home  office  and 
from  this  the  special  representatives 
and  foreign  dealers  draw  their  sup- 
plies. Window  and  wall  cards  are 
supplied  in  like  manner. 

The  advertising  man  in  the  field 
devotes  such  time  as  he  can  to  dealer 
education,  trying  to  make  better  mer- 
chants out  of  the  retailers  who  stock 
the  company's  tires.  He  sells  him  on 
the  idea  of  local  advertising,  of  letter 
service,  of  attractive  stock  arrange- 
ment, and  window  display.  On  all  of 
these  points  he  offers  him  some  defi- 
nite aid.  In  the  case  of  the  window 
display,  he  supplies  him  with  simple 
attractive  designs  that  have  been  set 
up  especially  at  Akron  and  which  in- 
clude nothing  except  the  articles  in 
the  Goodyear  line  with  some  colored 
paper  and  a  show  card  or  two. 

The  advertising  man  in  the  field 
looks  closely  after  Goodyear  pub- 
licity, keeping  the  name  before  the 
motorists  of  his  territory  as  consist- 
ently as  possible  by  furnishing  them 
news  articles  in  which  the  company 
has  an  interest.  Much  of  this  mate- 
rial comes  direct  from  Akron  and 
concerns  new  developments  in  the 
products  such  as  a  pony  blimp  or  a 
gigantic  truck  tire.  Publicity  on 
automobile  and  motorcycle  racing 
finds  a  ready  entrance  into  most 
journals.  The  advertising  man  also 
considers  the  use  of  a  house  organ 
and,  if  practicable,  establishes  one  of 
his  own.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  the  foreigii  field  as  in 
the  United  States,  a  house  organ  gets 
greater  interest,  and  reports  from 
companies  that  have  established  them 
indicate  that  the  reader  interest  is 
very  high. 

And  lastly  the  foreign  advertising 
man  deals  with  all  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  his  territory  which,  after 
all,  are  the  prime  reasons  for  his  being 
where  he  is.  He  aids  the  company  in 
leaching  tire  conservation  wherein  he 


sometimes  has  to  combat  the  "chauf- 
feur evil"  under  which  system  the 
chauffeur  selects  the  tires,  and  since 
his  selection  depends  on  a  commis- 
sion which  the  dealer  allows  him,  he 
likes  to  wear  them  out  quickly  in- 
stead of  having  them  last.  The  ad- 
vertising man  may  find  his  prospects 
set  in  their  way  of  using  a  tire  of  a 
design  which  modern  inventions  have 
made  inferior,  and  then  his  task  is 
one  of  pioneering  the  new  and  bet- 
ter product,  preserving  good  will  and 
supplying  demand  at  the  same  time. 
i\nd  as  he  works  he  is  sure  to  find 
for  solution  some  problems  that  are 
distinctive  to  the  temperament  of  his 
customers,  things  that  Akron  could 
not  have  seen  nor  have  been  expecleJ 
to  see. 

The  advertising  and  ])romotional 
divisions  in  the  home  office  attempt 
certain  definite  tasks.  It  falls  to 
them  to  prepare  whole  campaigns 
with  both  direct  and  indirect  mate- 
rial to  keep  sales  matching  produc- 
tion on  any  old  product  or  to  intro- 
duce a  new  one.  It  is  their  duty  to 
inform  the  field  of  all  changes  in 
products  through  so-called  "product 
letters."  It  is  their  duty  to  supply 
jiromotional  letters,  material  for 
booklets,  window  display  designs 
and  publicity  and  to  give  advice  and 
criticism  on  all  field  problems.  In 
them  is  vested  the  final  authority  and 
responsibility. 

Inasmuch  as  the  field  positions  are 
kej)t  jealously  in  Goodyear  hands,  it 
is  necessary  all  the  field  force  be  kept 
linked  up  and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  organization.  This  is 
accomplished  through  a  weekly  pub- 
lication. The  Overseas  Ncz^'slctter, 
which  contains  news  from  all  the  ex- 
port  companies   and   representatives. 

Such  a  system  of  foreign  advertis- 
ing as  has  been  described  here  builds 
for  smoothness,  accuracy  and  sta- 
bility. It  eliminates  long-  distance 
clashes  between  publishers  and  ad- 
vertiser such  as  were  reflected  at  the 
Indianapolis  advertising  convention 
where  the  writer  heard  an  agency 
representative  taking  a  South  Amer- 
ican pub'jsher  to  task  for  sweeping 
rate  change  in  which  all  contracts 
were  disregarded.  It  eliminates  the 
element  of  delayed  cablegrams  and 
letters,  of  impossible  translations 
( how  easy  it  is  to  get  translating 
bureaus  in  America  to  disagree  on 
trade  terms!)  and  of  inefficient  dis- 
tribution. Keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
stated  herein  that  such  a  system  is 
not  broadly  applicable,  wherever  it 
is  possible  the  safe  and  sane  way  to 
handle  export  advertising  is  to  do- 
mesticate it  and  back  it  up  with 
whole-hearted  consistent  co-opera- 
tion from  the  home  office. 
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Certified  Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are   Made  by  the 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 


CLASS  TRADE   AND  TECHNICAL 

AERIAL  AGE  WEEKLY,  New  York 

The  Xational  Technical,  Engineering, 
ami  Trade  Authority  of  tlie  aeronautic 
industry.  The  foremost  aeronautical 
magazine  in  America  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, circulation,  and  authoritative  edi- 
torial   contents. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  luisines^  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week   since   1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,  New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  .\merican  manufactured 
goods.  Member  .\ssociated  Business 
Papers.    Inc. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 
New  York 

National  professional  monthly  estab- 
lished 1891.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated  Business  Papers,   Inc. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
S..^1o.        Member      .\5s0ciated      Bu 


BAKERS  WEEKLY,  New  York  City 

l.e:ul,ng  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  .\.  P.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness   Papers.    Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  advisor  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  lO.DOO  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member      Associated     Business      Papers, 

BUILDING   AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of  the 
dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of  each 
year  are  World  Wide  numbers  with 
over  three  thousand  added  foreign  circu- 
lation. Type  page  8Mxl2"4.  Published 
Saturdays — forms  close  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding. Member  of  the  .\ssociated  Busi- 
ness Papers.  Inc.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  2,il  West  39tll  Street,  New 
York    City. 

EXPORT  AMER.  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English.  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  O'rgan  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 

THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Semi- Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.       Reaches    builders    and    operators 


of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gas-consuming 
appliances.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A. 
B.  P.  Eastern  ofllice,  56  W.  45th  St., 
New  York. 
Telephone.   Vanderbilt  3695. 

HARDWARE  AGE,       New  York  City 

Irnn  Akc  I'ulili^liini:  Company.  23''  \\\->t 
.V'th  StruL't.  .\\-w  Ynrk  (.'Uv;  fstal.lishL-d 
1S55;  i.ublu-,licd  weekly  on  Thui'M.lays; 
forms  close  ten  days  preceding;  type 
page,  7x10;  one  time  rate,  $145;  52  pages 
a  year.  $96;  subscription  price.  $3.00; 
charter  member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
The  national  market  report  paper  of 
the  hardware  industry  and  for  65 
years  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware 
merchandising,  anticipating  the  changes, 
recording  the  achievements  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  success  of  hardware  mer- 
chants from  the  Atlantic  area  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion, as  a  business  service,  by  practically 
every  worthwhile  hardware  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  North,  South.  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  their  traveling  salesmen,  re- 
tail clerks,  department  managers,  etc. 
Branch  offices:  Chicago.  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Francisco. 

THE    IRON    AGE,  New  York 

"The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per," established  1855;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  6^8x11";  one-time  page 
rate,  $128;  52  pages  a  year.  $100;  sub- 
scription price,  $6;  charter  member, 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
steel  and  other  metal-working  indus- 
tries. Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  manu- 
facturing plants.  Its  readers  therein  are 
the  executives  charged  with  the  prob- 
lems of  management  involved  in  pur- 
chase, production,  costs  and  sales. 
Branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Cin- 
cinnati.   Washington  and   San    Francisco. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING,  New  York 

senliLis  aniiing  ^liipljuiMiiiK'  companies 
and  Iheir  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member  .\ssociatcd  Business  Papers. 
Inc. 

MERCHANTS'  TRADE  JOURNAL, 

Des   Moines,   Chicago,   New    York, 

Boston 

Published  monthly— subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16,000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

MOTOR  AGE.  Chicago 

The  Weekly  Xews  and  Service  Maga- 
zine of  the  .Automotive  Trade.  Editori- 
ally it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
automotive  trade  as  a  dealers'  paper 
specializing  in  service  and  maintenance 
problems.  Circulation  over  35.000.  of 
which  at  least  70  per  cent  are  dealers 
in  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  or  operate 
Oarages,  Service  Stations,  Repairshops, 
etc.      Member   ^\.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P. 

MOTOR  WORLD,  New  York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers,  jobbers  and 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  business.  Net  paid  circu- 
lation in  excess  of  23.000  per  week. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

THE  RETAIL  LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising  and  sales  service,  and  is  a 
high-class     advertising     medium.       Total 
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SHOE    AND    LEATHER    REPORT- 
ER, Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  influential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  as 
fourth  ill  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919,  the  REPORTER  carried  4,000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask  for 
A.    B.    C.    Report. 

THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

with  which  is  consolidated  THE 
SHOKM.W  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly; circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partments among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  management.  Members 
of  .\.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Business 
Press. 

TEXTILE  WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  nominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adver- 
tisers using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tracts. Member  .Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  One  Time  Page  rate, 
$100. 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  & 
FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  $1.00  per 
year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in  the 
advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses  of 
a   publication." 

FARMER  AND  BREEDER, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Dev.ited  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  and  breeders  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory — southeastern 
South  Dakota.  northwestern  Iowa, 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwestern 
Minnesota.        Circulation     oO.Onn.        Rate 


MAGAZINES 


THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA, 

.\  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework,  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  .\  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  839?)  are 
mothers.  Over  90%  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence       Rate    $4.00    per    line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  COURIER  NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation   this   year. 

THE  BRITISH  WHIG, 

Kingston,  Ontario 

Chily  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  city  of  25,000. 
.\pril  average  6,424.  City  circulation 
3,950;  country,  2,474.  Carries  many 
exclusive  news  features.  14  to  22 
pages,  something  unique  in  newspaper 
annals,  daily.  Write  for  house  organ, 
"More    Pep.." 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Salesman's  Pay 

{  Cuntiniicd  from  page  4) 

pany  pays  its  salesmen  a  straight  sal- 
ary, coupled  with  a  compensation 
plan  based  on  length  and  quality  of 
service  performed.  The  importance 
of  "service"  in  its  selling  plan  and  the 
necessity  of  creating  efficient  institu- 
tional salesmen  as  well  as  sellers  of  its 
merchandise  has  inclined  this  firm  to- 
ward the  salary  plan. 

The  Shredded  \Mieat  Company, 
which  has  a  plan  of  organization  dif- 
ferent    from     most     manufacturers, 
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OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  — Adrertising,  Selling,  CoUecling, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  OffiM 
Systems,  Money  Saying  Idea..  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdTertuinf 
Association.  6  months  Jl.OO  ;  1  year  J2.00. 
POSTAGE     -     18  East  18lli  St.,  New  York  City 


pa\s  its  general  sales  agents  salary 
and  bonus,  but  its  salesmen  calling  on 
the  trade — wholesale  grocers  in  this 
case — work  entirely  on  a  salary. 

The  salary  and  commission  basis 
of  payment  runs  second  in  favor  to 
the  salary  and  bonus  plan  among  the 
sales  executives  on  Advertising  & 
selling's  selected  list.  A  large 
percentage  of  tlu'  returned  question- 
naires checked   this  classification. 

THE  IXCEXTIVE  OF  COMMISSION 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  follows  and  favors  this 
plan.  E.  D.  Shaw,  assistant  manager 
of  the  sales  department,  wrote : 

"A  commission  plan  furnishes  a 
greater  incentive  than  any  other  and 
rewards  the  salesman  who  produces 
results  in  proportion  to  the  results  se- 
cured. Referring  to  selling  costs,  it 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  standard  stable 
rate  of  percentage,  rather  than  the 
fluctuating  rate.  The  commission 
plan  (which  requires  a  salesman  to 
pay  his  own  expenses)  covers  outside 
selling  costs  with  a  stated  amount 
per  unit. 

"For  a  staple  line  (answering  an- 
other inquiry  on  the  questionnaire) 
salary  and  commission  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  plan :  a  small  salary  to  prevent 
worry  over  finances  and  a  commis- 
sion to  provide  the  incentive  a  profit." 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
handles  its  beginners  on  a  salary  ba- 
sis, but  its  more  experienced  men 
work  on  a  salary  and  commission,  or 
even  on  a  straight  commission. 

Discussing  the  salary  and  commis- 
sion put  into  system  operation  by  the 
Beaver  Board  Companies,  H.  E. 
Peterson,  general  sales  manager, 
writes : 

"Our  quotas  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  consumption.  An 
analysis  of  our  business  proves,  state 
by  state,  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  comparative,  so  that  gives 
us  a  pretty  good  groundwork. 

"Taking  our  business  as  a  whole, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  maxi- 
mum on  a  yearly  basis.  To  know 
this  maximum  production,  we  use  our 
per  capita  consumption  as  the  means 
of  determining  how  many  men  we 
need  to  handle  our  production. 

"\\'e  next  create  specific  territories, 
and  a  given  number  of  people  in  one 
territory  as  compared  to  another  is 
comparative.  The  quotas  are  com- 
parative to  a  degree,  and  as  we  dis- 
cuss quotas  with  our  district  sales 
manasjers  and  salesmen,  the  final  con- 


clusions represent  a  definite  mutual 
understanding. 

"The  incentive  is  the  business  that 
can  be  developed  beyond  a  fixed 
quota,  and  the  fact  that  commissions 
are  not  paid  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  year  means  that  the  salesman  gets 
it  in  a  lump  sum,  which  means  more 
to  him  than  to  procure  it  monthly  in 
installments.  A  check  for  $1,000  or 
more  is  frequently  the  means  of  a 
sound,  small  investment,  whereas  if 
the  $1,000  had  been  spread  over  a 
twelve-month  period,  it  is  more  than 
likely  it  would  have  been  spent. 

"We  must  not,  however,  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  compensa- 
tion is  the  only  means  of  getting  the 
most  efficient  work  out  of  salesmen. 
All  of  us,  whether  we  are  salesmen  or 
are  assuming  some  other  task,  need 
help  and  only  the  organization  that 
renders  service  to  its  salesmen  with 
selling  helps  in  the  form  of  national 
publicity,  dealer  helps,  and  territory 
help  from  district  sales  managers  to 
the  men  in  the  field,  showing  its  men 
that  it  is  thinking  with  them  and 
working  with  them,  will  get  maxi- 
mum results." 

Earl  &  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
well-known  manufacturers  of  collars 
and  shirts,  pay  their  salesmen  guar- 
anteed drawing  accounts  of  so  much 
monthly  and  a  commission  beyond 
this  amount,  settled  for  twice  yearly. 
Summing  up  the  considerations  de- 
termining adherence  to  this  policy, 
J.  B.  Wright,  director  of  sales  for 
Earl  &  Wilson,  declares  that  it  en- 
sures thorough  covering  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  salesmen,  builds  them  up 
to  become  bigger  earners  and  encour- 
ages them  to  work  for  a  permanent 
foundation  in  their  territories. 

\\'riting  of  the  salary  and  commis- 
sion compensation  plan  in  vogue  in 
the  sales  organization  of  the  King 
Ventilating  Company  of  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  manufacturers  of  a  widely- 
used  ventilation  system  for  farm 
buildings,  W.  C.  Murden,  sales  man- 
ager, says : 

"Our  salesmen  sell  to  dealers  and 
also  to  consumers  where  we  do  not 
have  an  established  dealer.  Our 
method  of  paying  them  might  be 
called  'salary  and  commission,'  but 
we  refer  to  it  as  'drawing  account 
and  commission.' 

"The  amount  of  a  salesman's  draw- 
ing account  depends  mostly  upon  the 
salesman,  but  in  hiring  a  new  man, 
we  always  take  into  consideration  any 
personal  obligation  that  he  may  have 
in  the  wav  of  a  family  or  parents  that 
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he  is  supporting  and  any  obligations 
that  require  a  certain  amount  each 
month. 

"Our  men  are  paid  a  percentage  on 
every  dollar's  worth  of  business  that 
we  secure  on  their  territories,  making 
no  distinction  on  this  between  per- 
sonal sales,  mail  orders  from  deal- 
ers or  consumers  or  help  that  we  may 
give  them  from  the  office. 

"In  order  that  they  can  jnit  their 
thoughts  and  attention  on  their  work, 
we  allow  a  drawing  account  each 
month  and  the  difference  between 
their  drawing  account  and  commis- 
sion is  paid  them  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

"In  this  way  it  makes  one  settle- 
ment date  and  by  paying  their  com- 
missions at  one  time  helps  many  of 
them  to  save  money,  which  they 
would  not  save  if  they  were  paid 
monthly  or  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

"Outside  of  the  drawing  account 
and  commission,  we  pay  their  legiti- 
mate traveling  expenses  while  on  the 
territory. 

"We  have  a  yearly  quota  for  each 
territory,  also  a  monthly  and  weekly 
quota.  Our  quota  sheets  are  mailed 
to  the  salesmen  each  week  so  that 
each  man  knows  what  the  other  men 
have  accomplished  the  week  past  and 
how  they  stand  in  relationship  to 
their  monthly  and  yearly  quotas.  The 
yearly  quota  is  based  on  a  percentage, 
according  to  the  drawing  account. 

"This  way  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  figure  their  standings.  They  real- 
ize that  when  they  get  100  per  cent  of 
their  quotas  for  the  year,  they  are 
on  velvet,  as  the  percentage  that  we 
pay,  figured  on  the  basis  of  their 
yearly  quota,  takes  care  of  their 
drawing  account. 

"We  make  it  plain,  however,  that 
we  exjiect  them  to  sell  more  than  the 
quota  and  that  it  is  the  least  they  can 
sell  at  their  present  drawing  account. 
We  have  found  that  this  method 
works  out  very  satisfactorily  in  our 
line.  It  is  to  the  salesmen's  interest 
to  complete  their  yearly  quotas  as 
early  as  they  can  so  that  every  dol- 
lar's worth  sold  after  that  is  going  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  the  commission 
check  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"It  is  also  explained  to  them  that 
their  selling  cost  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  checked  against 
their  territory  and  that  one  way  to 
increase  the  commission  on  their  ter- 
ritory is  to  cut  down  selling  ex- 
pense." 

THE    STRAIGHT    COMMISSION    B.VSIS 

Many  firms  operate  on  the  old. 
familiar  straight  commission  basis, 
prominent  in  this  class  being  manu- 
facturers selling  directly  to  the  con- 


sumer. G.  W.  Lee,  sales  manager  of 
the  Todd  Protectograph  Company, 
checks  this  method,  but  also  adds  that 
the  Todd  Protectograph  Company  is 
now  experimenting  with  drawing  ac- 
counts. C.  E.  StefTey,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  points  out  that  in  his 
organization  the  territorial  sales 
agents  work  on  the  straight  commis- 
sion basis,  the  salesmen  under  them 
being  compensated  according  to  a 
number  of  diliferent  plans  as  suited 
to  local  conditions,  the  experience  of 
the  .salesmen,  etc.  Charles  E.  Percy, 
of  Joseph  &  Feiss,  makers  of  "Cloth- 
craft"  clothes,  uses  the  straight  com- 
mission system,  with  expenses  paid. 
In  all,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  re- 
I)Hes  to  Advertising  &  Selling's 
inquiry  fall  into  the  "straight  com- 
mission" column,  equaling  the  num- 
ber that  go  under  the  "straight  sal- 
ary" heading. 

"Straight  commission"  and 
"straight  salary"  do  not  solve  the 
Ijroblem  outside  of  the  exceptional 
cases.  The  tendency  is  clearly  to- 
ward a  payment  of  such  a  flat  salary 
or  guaranteed  drawing  account  as 
will  give  the  salesman  a  minimum 
compensation  and  assure,  at  all  times, 
the  means  of  subsistence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tone  of  the  sales  exec- 
utives replying  to  this  inquiry  shows 
clearly  enough  the  general  determina- 
tion not  to  let  assurance  breed  sloth. 
The  favor  with  which  they  look  upon 
the  policy  of  paying  a  salary  with  a 
bonus  for  territorial  business  develop- 
ment of  a  fixed  percentage  above  the 
previous  year's  business,  and  the  in- 
terest in  "quotas"  indicates  the  new 
effort  to  make  the  plus  compensation 
scientifically  relative  not  only  to  the 
salesman's  energy,  but  to  the  lasting 
results  obtained  for  the  company. 
The  classification  of  the  bonus  per- 
centage rate  according  to  the  profit 
return  on  the  particular  kind  of  goods 
sold  shows  a  developing  desire  to 
guide  the  salesman  through  his  com- 
]iensation. 

the    new   sealing   ide.^ 

It  has  1)een  complained  that  the 
fixing  of  the  bonus  base  on  the  previ- 
ous year's  sales  penalizes  the  sales- 
man who  was  most  energetic  in  the 
previous  year.  This  can  be  avoided 
largely  by  establishing  the  base  on  an 
average  running  over  several  years 
back. 

Today,  we  are  realizing  more  clear- 
ly than  ever  the  need  of  sound  insti- 
tutional selling  to  go  along  with  the 
selling  of  merchandise.  We  are  see- 
ing that  we  cannot  send  the  salesman 
out  as  a  free  lance  to  "put  across" 
his  goods,  collect  his  commissions 
and  go  on.     We  are  finding  it  nec- 


essary to  make  demands  uuon  his 
time  to  cement  and  inject  a  personal 
element  into  the  relations  between 
manufacturer  and  customer,  whether 
that  customer  is  jobber,  dealer,  or 
"ultimate  consumer."  In  this  gyrat- 
ing market,  we  find  it  very  essential 
to  insure  that  we  hold  what  business 
we  have.  We  have  delegated  largely 
to  our  salesman  the  task  of  holding 
that  business :  we  must  delegate  it 
largely  to  him,  for  he  is  the  personal 
link.  For  that  service  we  pay  him  an 
adequate  compensation  in  the  form  of 
a  salary.  That  our  business  may  not 
stand  still  at  the  point  to  which  we 
and  he  have  brought  it,  we  offer  him 
the  incentive  of  a  bonus  on  what  new 
business  he  may  develop  in  his  terri- 
tory. That  is  the  argument  for  this 
plan. 

Advertising  &  Selling's  inquiry 
brings  out  how  leading  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  are  paying  their 
salesmen.  It  does  not  establish  nor 
seek  to  establish  a  common  standard 
which  can  be  appplied  in  existing  con- 
ditions by  a  wide  range  of  manufac- 
turers selling  through  the  salesman  on 
the  road.  In  presenting  this  data  for 
the  advisement  of  sales  executives 
who  may  be  questioning  their  own 
systems  of  compensation,  comment 
is  invited  on  the  points  brought  up. 


W.  W.  Hubbard,  Advertising  Manager, 
Bayonne    "News" 

Walter  Whiuky  lluhliard.  recently  ad- 
vertising sales  manager  of  the  Liidwig 
Pane  Company's  factory  and  chain  oi 
stores,  Philadelphia,  and  formerly  with 
the  Baltimore  American  and  Star,  has  be- 
coine  advertising  manager  of  the  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  Evening  Ncics,  previously  called 
the  Revinv. 

Bernard  Kramer,  former  advertising 
manager  of  The  American  Art  Student, 
New  York,  prior  to  its  incorporation  with 
the  Touchstone  Magazine,  has  been  made 
a  stockholder  in  the  Meivs  corporation  and 
secretary  and  business  manager.  The 
News  building  is  being  renovated  and  en- 
larged, new  machines  installed,  and  the 
publishing   force   increased. 


Bert    Butterworth    Represents    Roto- 
gravure Papers 

Bert  Butterworth,  Citizen's  National 
Bank  building,  Los  Angeles,  and  Hobart 
Building,  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Gravure  Circuit's  list  of  rotogravure 
sections  known  as  the  Graphic  Newspapers. 


Gardner  Heads  Packard  Car  Sales 

Harry  T.  Gardner,  widely  known  in 
trade  organization  circles,  and  secretary 
of  the  Automobile  Dealers'  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  been  made  sales 
manager  of  the  passenger  car  division  of 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 


Claude  C.  Moore  Joins  Netneyer  Co. 

Claude  C.  Moore,  recently  with  The 
Lees  Company,  has  joined  Paul  Nemeyer 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  service  director.  Oliver 
M.  Byerly,  who  formerly  held  that  posi- 
tion, has  been  promoted  to  assistant  plan 
director. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


November  8-9 — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors,  Cincinnati,  O. 

November  8-10 — Semi-Annual  Meeting,  ."As- 
sociated Cooperage  Industries  of 
America,  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

November  8-11  —  .\nnual  Convention, 
Barbers'  Supply  Dealers  of  America, 
Cii'cinnati,  O. 

November  10-12 — .Annual  Convention  and 
E.xposition,   American    .Association   of 


Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages, 
Cincinnati,   O. 

November  17-18 — ,\nnual  Convention, 
Southern  Sash,  Door  &  Millwork 
Manufacturers'  Association,  .Atlanta, 
Ga. 

November  17-19 — .Annual  Meeting,  .Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

December  6-8 — Annual  Meeting,  .Associa- 
tion of  National  .Advertisers,  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J. 


Advertising  As  a  Marketing 
Device 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

it  differs  as  radically  from  the  "puff- 
ing of  wares"  common  when  the 
science  of  economics  was  being 
formulated  as  an  electric  motor 
dift'ers  from  a  key  on  a  kite  string. 
Advertising  is  not  merely  a  flash  of 
bragging,  it  is  a  harnessed  force 
under  control  to  an  extent  little 
appreciated  outside  of  the  compara- 
tively small  circle  of  those  who 
devise  and  execute  the  elaborate  mar- 
keting campaigns  which  are  an  essen- 
tial ])arl  of  modern  business. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  dis- 
tributing plan  under  modern  condi- 
tions which  is  wholly  passive.  Ag- 
gressive sales  eft'ort  of  some  kind  is 
practically  essential.  To  object  to  it 
on  economic  grounds  as  being  an  un- 
necessary stimulation  of  demand  is 
to  ignore  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  which  thev 
are  a  product. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  clear 
statement  made  of  the  economic 
status  of  this  whole  system  of 
aggressive  selling,  of  which  advertis- 
ing is  so  important  a  part.  Such  a 
statement  will  be  slow  in  formula- 
tion. It  must  necessarily  grow  out 
of  the  facts.  These  must  be  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute  and  weighed 
without  prejudice  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  conditions  of  production 
and  consumjjtion  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  If  the  facts  show  that, 
with  the  aid  of  intelligently  con- 
ducted advertising,  merchandise  is 
delivered  from  producer  to  consumer 
better  and  with  less  waste  than  it 
could  be  delivered  without  this  help, 
no  amount  of  harjjing  on  some  of  its 
external  features  can  permanently 
hinder  its  development. 

Those  who  know  how  this  market- 
ing device  operates  when  intelli- 
gently employed  have  no  misgivings 
as  to  its  ability  to  justify  itself.  In 
the  meantime  those  who  know  wha* 
advertising  is  really  contributing  to 
modern  business  may  expect  to  find 
themselves  constantly  under  obliga- 
tion to  refute  with  facts  a  hounding, 
critical  attitude  based  on  a  systein  of 
thought  which  grew  up  years  ago 
when  advertising  was  mainly  a  proc- 
ess of  com])etitive  bragging. 


"Forum"  Is  Bought  by  Payne 

The  Forum,  founded  thirty-live  years 
ago  by  Isaac  L.  Rice,  was  purchased  this 
w-eek  by  George  Henry  Payne,  tax  cotn- 
missioner  of  New  York  City.  The  No- 
vember number  will  be  under  Mr.  Payne's 
editorship.  Up  to  the  time  he  entered 
politics  in  1912  Mr.  Payne  was  the  po- 
litical editor  of  the  New  York  Evciiiiuj 
Post. 


THE     FIRST      500,000 


Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


FRANCIS  H.  SISSON, 
Vice-President  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, offers  constructive 
and  timely  suggestions  in 
"My  Remedy  for  Bolshe- 
vism": 

"TunneUing  the  Rockies" 
outlines  a  vast  project 
rivalling  in  magnitude  the 
cutting  of  the  Panama 
Canal: 


Stephen  Leacock  gives  an 
uproarious  account  of  the 
workman's  ascendancy  to 
autocracy  in  "The  Kid- 
napped Plumber". 


In  the  October  30th  issue  of 

LESLIE'S 

Half  A  Million  Guaranteed 

THE     FIRST     500,000 

of  the  reading  millions 

Have  you  been  reading  Leslie's  lately? 


THE     FIRST     500,0  0  0 


The  American  Weekly 

Admits  Receiving  a 

Cancellation 


The  reason  was  that  the  advertiser 
had  been  so  overwhelmed  with  re- 
sults from  his  first  color  page  in 
the  Weekly  that  he  was  afraid 
another  page  might  put  him  out 
of  business. 

We  can  guarantee  results,  but  we 
can't  control  them. 

That  is  the  advertiser's  risk,  not 
ours. 


%.Q 
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Two  and  a  Half  million  families  look  for  the  American  Weekly  every  Sunday,  as  a  principal 
feature  of  the  New  York  American,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Washington 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  color  of  their  money — use  color.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Manager,  18Si  Broadtvay,  New  York.  W.  J. 
Griswold,  Western  Representative,  Chicago. 
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"How  Can  We  Turn  Our 
Prestige   Advertising    Into   Cash?" 


The  above  topic  was  discussed  by  the  Advertising  Man- 
agers Council  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  a  session  held  September  17  and  18  at 
Cleveland,  By  invitation  of  the  council,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, trade  journals,  direct  mail,  and  outdoor  advertis- 
ing were  each  represented  by  a  speaker  who  was  asked 
to  answer  the  above  question. 

H.  W.  Hufif,  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  Pressed 
Steel  Company,  in  introducing  the  subject  stated  that  his 
investigations  indicated  "that  there  was  to  be  a  let-up 
in  volume  of  purely  prestige  advertising  and  that  he 
thought  all  of  the  advertising  managers  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  getting  more  direct  results  from 
the    money    expended." 

.\ccor(ling  to  Automotive  Indu-.tries  the  representative 
of  magazines  admitted  "that  this  form  of  advertising 
was  chiefly  prestige  advertising  and  it  had  no  immediate 
solution  to  offer,"  and  the  spokesman  for  outdoor  display 
"frankly  stated"  that  his  medium  could  not  be  used  to 
jjroduce   "immediate   sales  " 

The  one  form  of  advertising  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  quickly  converting  inventories  into  cash  is  newspaper 
advertising.  The  problem  of  "getting  more  direct  results 
from  the  money  expended"  has  one  sure  answer — NEWS- 
PAPERS—and  above  all  others 


il^THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST   NEWSPAPEF?/j/|i 
Write    For    The     Tribune's     1920    BOOK     OF    FACTS 


Foldvvell's  long,  strong  fibres  and 
rag  base  make  it  an  unusually 
strong  printing  paper.  Thou- 
sands of  advertisers  depend  upon 
this  strength  to  carry  their  sales 
messages  clean  and  whole  to 
their  prospects.  Learn  what 
Foldwell  will  do  for  you  by  send- 
ing for  our  booklet,  "Paper  as  a 
Factor  in  Modern  Merchandis- 
ing." 


'acorkincL  qood 
mailinq.  piece! '' 


"Unusual?  Absolutely!  Yet  it's  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  portraying  the  bow  ties. 
Pictures  sell  goods — if  they  are  faithful 
pictures." 

IT  took  Foldwell's  specially  pre- 
pared surface  to  bring  out 
faithfully  the  colors  used  on  the 
mailing  piece  pictured  here. 
And  it  took  Foldwell's  remark- 
able strength  to  hold  at  the 
seven  repeated  folds — each  one 
weakened  by  die  cutting.  More 
remarkable  still — no  cracks  ap- 
peared at  the  folds  to  deface 
the  impressions  which  portray 
silk  cloth. 

Faithful  visualization!  Better 
results  in  direct  advertising. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 

833    S.  WELLS  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTFD 


COATED   fc.   COATED    ^  COATED       ^ 
WRITING    ^   OOOHL    ^   COVER      ^ 
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CIRCULATION  of  trxas  NEWSPAPERS 

As  shown  by  statements  made   to  the  Government  and  filed  with  the  Postoffice 
Department,   showing    increase    or    decrease    during    the   past   twelve   months. 

CIRCULATION 

Change  in 
Last  12  Months 
Newspapers  Oct.  1,  '18     Apr.  1,  '19    Oct.  1,  '19    Apr.  1,  '20     Oct.   1,  '20  Gain  Loss 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  65,599  62,123  65,514  72,256  78,475  12,961 

Dallas  News 71,612  72,340  63.572  65,020  67,683  4,111 

Houston  Chronicle 54,573  54,936  51,771  51,687  49,165  2,606 

Dallas  Times-Herald ...  .  44,439  45,142  45,283  45,397  44,916  367 

Houston  Post 40,819  43,379  44,252  43,731  42,579  1,673 

Dallas  Journal    47,518  41,370  33,618  34,352  34,461  843 

San  Antonio  Express ...  .  38,958  35,884  31,126  31,545  32,506  1,380 

Fort  Worth  Record 24,695  24,043  25.666  27,781  27,356  1,690 

Dallas  Dispatch    29,014  25,014  24,101  22,464  26,305  2,204 

El  Paso  Herald 27,162  24,716  24,504  25,770  25,165  661 

San  Antonio  Light 29,363  25,709  20,242  20,203  21,102  860 

Beaumont   Enterprise    ...  20,033  19,318  20,124  19,626  20,118  6 

San  Antonio  Evening  News       18,500  15,854  17,947  20,087  4,233 

Houston  Press   18,011  15,726  15,299  14,023  17,718  2.419 

El  Paso  Times 17,484  15,181  14,381  13,967  15,928  1,547 

Waco  News-Tribune  ...  .  12,617  12,068  11,037  11,328  12,186  1,149 

Galveston  News 12,453  11,722  10,750  10,775  12,133  1,383 

Wichita  Times    4,479  5,792  7,419  9,252  9,470  2,05  1 

Waco  Times-Herald   ...  .  8,112  7,864  7,220  7,782  8,824  1,604 

Galveston  Tribune 9,131  8,831  8,211  8,541  8,094  117 

Austin  Statesman /,337  7,573  7,973  7,108  6,354  1,619 

COMPILED  BY 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

FIRST  PAPER  IN  TEXAS 
OVER  1%  TIMES  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  NEXT  FORT  WORTH  PAPER 


EVIDENCE  OF  READER  VALUE- 
Eighteen  Months  Ago,  April  1,  1919,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

vi'as  second  paper  in  Texas — 10,000  behind  the  first  paper.  Notwithstanding  increased  subscrip- 
tion rates  (5c  daily,  10c  Sunday,  $1.00  per  month  by  carrier  in  city,  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  year 
by  mail) . 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

is  now  First  paper  in  Texas,   leading  the  second  paper  by 

over  10,000 

at  higher  subscription  prices  in  West  and  Northwest   Texas. 

The  Billion  Dollar  Territory 

where  per  capita  wealth   and   buying  power  is  the  greatest  of  any  section  of  the  Southv^rest. 


FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

has,    according   to   latest   audits, 

100%    more   net  paid    daily   circulation 

66  9f    more   net  paid    Sunday   circulation 

than  any   other   TWO    PAPERS   COMBINED. 


CIRCULATION  NOW 
OVER  75,000  DAILY  OVER  90,000  SUNDAY 


AMON  G    CARTER,  charter  Member  A.  B.  C.  ^    hl^^^^\ 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertising  Manager 
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1921 

Things  to  Remember 

about 

The  Farm  Market 

That  the  farm  income  for  the  last  five 
years  (1915-1919)  was  over  98  billion 
dollars. 

That  the  farm  income  for  1920  will  be 
nearly  25  biUion  dollars. 

That  changing  conditions  will  affect  farm- 
ers less  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

That  farm  families  will  have  more  money 
to  spend  in  1921  than  any  other  class  of 
people. 

That  the  Standard  Group  of  quality  farm 
papers  are  subscribed  to  by  the  1,150,000 
leading  farmers  and  preferred  as  adver- 
tising mediums  by  the  leading  advertisers. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM   PAPERS 

Edited  by  men  who  know 

Over  1,150,000  farm  homes 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
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A  Selling  Plan  for  a  Buyers'  Market 

How  the  Group  Selling  Idea  May  Be  Used  to  Broaden 
and  Strengthen  the  Appeal 


M.WUFACTURIXG  reasons 
tcir  Inlying  is  a  popular — and 
necessary — industry  in  a  buyers"  mar- 
ket. The  seller  who  fails  to  show 
rc-asons  persuasive  enough  may  soon 
find  himself  called  upon  to 
furnish  reasons  for  his  try- 
ing to  sell.  The  group  sell- 
ing plan,  which  gives  the 
wary  prospect  cogent  rea- 
sons for  increasing  the  value 
of  his  purchases,  is  attracting 
attention  among  keen, 
thoughtful  sales  executives 
at  this  time.  It  will  attract 
more  as  its  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  sales  are 
more  clearly  seen. 

THE    dealer's    attitude 

The  dealer  will  tell  you 
tiiat  it  is  often  as  easy  to 
sell  two  or  more  articles  at  a 
time  as  it  is  to  sell  one.  He 
will  also  tell  you  that  he  likes 
to  sell  this  way,  liut,  because 
of  a  persistent  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  advertiser  to 
educate  the  buying  public  to 
the  "buy-more-than-one-at-a 
time"  ha1)it,  his  possiljilities  are  sorely 
limited.  He  will  cite  actual  instances 
of  where  the  manufacturer  of  sucli- 
and-such  a  product  could  combine 
two.  three  or  four  standard  articles 
and  advertise  the  group  as  a  unit  and 
complain  that  this  has  not  been  done. 
He  will  show  you  his  correspondence 
with  the  company,  full  of  alibis  and 
evasive  "reasons"  why  certain  items 
cannot  be  combined.  The  condition 
is  really  a  situation  in  soine  lines  of 
merchandise.  So  many  producers 
are  fearful  to  compete  with  themselves 


By  COURTLAND  B.  SHAW 

Columbia  Graphophoni."   Company 

l)v  inviting  quality  comparisons  of 
their  ditTerent  grades  under  one 
cover.  They  believe  that  a  diffusion 
of  the  grades  and  a  final  choice  by  the 
public   is   safety   insurance    for   their 


GROUP  SELLING 

ZITHER  TIMES,  other  customs.  A  few 
^'^  montlis  ago,  when  tlie  dealer  and  con- 
sumer were  content  to  get  our  products  under 
almost  any  conditions,  we  did  not  trouble  our 
heads  overinuch  about  plans  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  appeal.     But  that  was  yesterday. 

Today  we  are  in  a  more  receptive  mood 
towards  those  who  come  suggesting  revisions 
in  our  sales  policies  designed  to  make  them 
real   selling  policies. 

Group  selling — making  two  or  more  allied 
products  sell  where  one  sold  before — offers  a 
feasible  way  of  saying  to  more  buyers :  "Buy 
more" — even  in  a  buyers'  market. 

THE  EDITOR. 


reputations. 

But  what  about  the  manufacturers 
who  are  under  no  liability  of  these 
exposing  comparisons  and  could  quite 
efficaciously  offer  and  advertise  com- 
binations that  the  public  would  wel- 
come? Are  they  taking  full  recogni- 
tion of  dealer  requirements,  the  pub- 
lic aptitude  to  "stock  up  now"  and 
seeing  an  advantage  to  themselves  in 
the  group  selling  idea?  Or  are  they 
evading  the  rcsi)onsibility  for  success 

Table  of  Contents   of   this   issue 
on  page  40 


or  failure,  that  necessarily  rests  with 
the  institutor  of  an  innovation,  and 
passing  the  luick  to  the  dealer? 

The  dealer,  when  it  comes  to  in- 
augurating a  new  merchandising 
principle,  is  dangerously  li- 
able to  become  an  extremist. 
He  attacks  with  a  local  vi- 
sion, on  a  make  or  break 
basis,  and  often  loses  sight 
of  underlying  causes  and 
elTects. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  im- 
pulsive merchandise  man  of 
a  1)ig  department  store  who, 
as  soon  as  the  idea  of  group 
selling  on  a  large  scale  pos- 
sessed him,  undertook  the 
unusual  plan  of  displaying 
everv  article  in  the  store  so 
it  would  sell  soine  other  ar- 
ticle. Counters  were  ar- 
ranged like  chapters  in  a 
book,  all  subjects  related  in 
such  a  manner  that  every 
human  requisite  suggested 
another  close  at  hand.  One 
could  begin  at  the  front  door 
and,  by  following  his  nose, 
find  every  luxury  and  ne- 
cessity in  the  very  order  of  its  im- 
portance to  life.  But  trade  fell  off 
so  rapidly  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  experiment  that  the  aged  pro- 
prietor had  to  hurry  home  from 
Carlsbad  and  reorganize  his  estab- 
lishment. 

The  founder  of  the  business  knew 
what  ground  floor  space  was  worth  in 
comparison  with  that  above  or  below. 
He  also  knew  what  fast  turnover 
meant  and  that  people  came  not  to 
review  an  array  of  their  life-long 
needs    but    to    procure    quickly    and 
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easily  those  little  items  of  definite 
and  urgent  usefulness.  So  the  bar- 
gains went  back  to  the  main  floor 
aisles,  staples  and  commodities  were 
returned  to  the  basement  and  stand- 
ard, slow-moving  lines  were  trans- 
ferred to  original  locations  upstairs. 
Within  a  very  short  time  figures  be- 
gan to  look  healthy  once  more. 

As  the  other  extreme  there  is  the 
example  of  the  old-fashioned  hard- 
ware merchant  who  could  never  be 
induced  to  carry  chests  of  carpen- 
ters' fine  tools.  His  theory  was  that 
no  good  carpenter  would  ever  require 
a  complete  new  outfit  at  one  time, 
that  the  demand  was  only  for  some 
particular  implement  now  and  then 
and  that  the  toy  tool  chest  filled  all 
layman  needs.  He  would  not  place 
his  fine  tools  in  competition  with  the 
toy  tool  chests.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this 
short-sighted  policy  robbed  the  car- 
penter consumer  of  an  invitation  to 
make  complete  replacements  and  ac- 
tually confined  the  hardware  mer- 
chant's unit  of  sale  to  single  items. 
Then  there  is  the  happy  medium. 

AN    EXPERIMEXT    IN'     RECORDS 

When  Art  Hickman's  Jazz  Orches- 
tra created  such  a  furore  on  the 
Coast,  not  so  long  ago,  one  of  the 
phonograph  companies  was  quick  to 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  for  record 
sales  and  promptly  secured  four  ex- 
clusive recordings  by  the  sensational 
organization.  Just  before  the  Hick- 
man records  were  released,  the  deal- 
ers, through  their  association  in  San 
Francisco,  agreed  to  market  these 
selections  in  complete  sets  only,  for 
a  limited  time,  on  the  dneory  that  any 
dance  enthusiast  would  as  willingly 
accept  the  entire  series  as  a  single  rec- 
ord. This  was  a  strategic  move  on 
the  dealers'  part  to  obviate  the  beat 
and  to  eliminate  among  themselves 
the  competitive  element  that  might  be 
introduced  by  immediate  shortages  of 
the  more  popular  selections  of  the 
set.  It  was  during  the  stress  of 
transportation  delays  and  limited  out- 
put that  these  dealers  decided  not  to 
"break"  Hickman  sets  and  an  action 
merely  to  put  them  all  on  an  equal 
distributing  footing  with  the  public. 
By  ordering  Hickman  records  in  sets 
and  selling  them  that  way,  no  one 
dealer  would  have  the  advantage  of 
"pickings ;"  the  gamble  of  choosing 
the  best  seller  of  the  series  was  re- 
moved and  all  would  benefit  equally 
bv  the  timeliness  of  the  issue  and  its 
rather  limited  allotment  to  their  ter- 
ritory. 

Although  it  was  generally  accepted, 
there  was  some  little  skepticism  and 
no  small  amount  of' conjecture  among 
the  conservative  dealers  as  to  how  the 
"radical"    plan    would    work.      They 


said,  "We'll  tr}'  anything  once,  of 
course,  so  long  as  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  association,  but  it  looks  to  us 
as  though  you  were  tying  a  can  to 
our  biggest  scoop  in  years ;  there  is 
also  a  suggestion  of  'holdup'  that  will 
be  hard  to  live  down  with  our  popu- 
lar-record trade." 

The  manufacturers  of  the  records, 
aside  from  contributing  adequate 
newspaper  announcements  of  the 
plan,  stood  pat,  content  to  watch  with 
a  curious  interest  the  result  of  a  pol- 
icy they  had  never  dared  to  venture 
into  on  a  national  scale.  Then  came 
the  big  surprise,  particularly  to  the 
doubtful  dealers.  The  local  tryout 
not  only  went  across  l)ig  but  actually 
outstripped  its  original  design. 

HOW    THE    CONSUMER    TOOK    IT 

How  did  the  consumer  receive  the 
innovation?  For  the  most  part  he 
was  disgruntled  only  because  the  set 
was  limited  to  four  selections  and  did 
not  eml:)race  the  whole  Hickman  rep- 
ertoire. Final  re]5orts  were  convinc- 
ing that  the  set  should  have  contained 
at  least  six  records. 

The  demand  was  there :  it  had  been 
fed  up  on  town  talk,  cabaret  sensa- 
tion and  good  advertising.  The  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  greeted  this 
group  release  enthusiastically,  bought 
liberally  for  themselves  and  friends 
and,  psychologically,  were  better 
pleased  with  the  possession  of  the 
set  than  they  would  have  been  if 
allowed  to  hem  and  haw  over  the 
choice  of  one  of  the  four  recordings. 

Within  the  month  every  Hickman 
record  in  the  territory  had  been  dis- 
posed of  and  an  S.  O.  S.  (ship  on 
sight)  went  from  the  local  branch 
distributor  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
East. 

And  the  dealers  ?  They  were  satis- 
fied to  a  single  man.  Why  not? 
Their  unit  of  sale  on  these  records 
had  been  enlarged  from  one  to  four 
with  no  equivalent  increase  in  adver- 
tising expense  or  selling  effort.  Be- 
sides, as  an  anti-climax  to  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  it  was  found  that 
the  public  really  preferred  to  pur- 
chase records  in  sets  and  that  the 
novel  merchandising  plan  had  instilled 
a  precedent  of  vast  potential  possi- 
bilities. Today  the  Coast  trend  is  all 
toward  records  in  sets  and  the  phono- 
graph tradesmen  are  capitalizing  on 
group  offerings  of  every  description. 

How  far  the  phonograph  people 
generally  will  attempt  group  selling 
of  records,  as  a  result  of  this  first 
success,  is  problematical  despite  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  that  the 
principle  finds  in  musical  classifica- 
tions. Why  not  complete  opera  scores 
in  a  series  of  ten  to  twenty  double- 
faced    records,    portfolios    of    sacred 


music  covering  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  Christian  hymnal,  etc?  But.  as 
we  say.  the  extent  is  questionable  be- 
cause such  a  general  policy  could 
quite  easily  become  retroactive  to  a 
clegree  of  popular  disapproval.  The 
idea  can  so  illogically  be  overdone.  A 
recent  experience  of  the  writer  will 
demonstrate  this  point.  He  went  into 
a  music  store  with  a  lady  of  slight 
acquaintance  and  requested  Bert  Wil- 
liams' piece  about  the  "Ten  Little 
Bottles."  The  over-zealous  clerk 
forthwith  took  the  cue  and  tried  to 
sell  every  other  "alcoholic"  record  in 
the  house.  The  embarrassment  was 
perfect  for  a  lady's  opinion  may  be 
valueless  except  on  slight  ac(|uain- 
tance. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  much 
mooted  cjuestion  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  advertiser's  responsibility  for  the 
way  his  goods  are  merchandised. 
But  surely  the  advertiser  stands  in 
the  first  line  of  direct  benefits  if  he 
can  ])romote  a  camjjaign  to  sell  two 
(jr  more  articles  where  only  one  was 
formerly  sold. 

It  should  not  take  dealer  activity 
and  dealer  persuasion  to  prove  this 
and  ])oint  the  way  for  collective  sales. 

PERFECTING    RULES 

.\  cursory  review  of  advertisements 
in  any  current  periodical  will  show  an 
amazing  trend  toward  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  a  set  of  rules  which 
might  mark  "group  selling"  as  an 
acknowledged  merchandising  prin- 
ciple equally  as  important  as  "the  one 
price  systein,"  "open  display  of 
goods"  or  the  more  recent  discovery, 
"self-service." 

The  iTiost  common  successes  seein 
to  be  realized  from  invention  rather 
than  from  the  ap])lication  of  any 
established  forms.  A  new  product 
will  be  taken  on  to  ct)mplete  the  util- 
ity value  of  the  old.  For  instance,  a 
manufacturer  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
shellacs,  desiring  to  build  up  a  trade 
among  piano  and  furniture  people, 
puts  up  a  complete  refinishing  outfit 
but  has  to  anticipate  its  misuse  in 
inexperienced  hands.  Accordingly, 
an  especially  prepared  emulsion,  for 
French  polishing,  replaces  the  ordi- 
nary shellac  which  is  strong  in  al- 
cohol and  dangerous  to  use  in  minor 
repair  work  where  the  rest  of  the 
finish  must  be  preserved.  A  burning- 
in  lamp,  not  of  his  manufacture,  is  " 
added  for  completion  of  the  outfit. 
In  the  Cutex  manicure  set  you  will 
find  a  metal  nail  file,  .sandpaper  files 
and  a  rosewood  stick.  The  Gillette 
safety  razor,  traveler's  outfit,  con- 
tains a  stick  of  Williams'  shaving 
soap  and  a  Rubberset  brush — and  so 
on. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Getting  a  New  Rise  Out  of  the  Yeast  Cake 

The  Fleischmann  Company  Is  Advertising  a  New 
Use  for  an  Old  Familiar  Product 


OXCE  UPON  a  time  when  we 
were  a  little  boy  we  knew  a  little 
g'nl  who  had  an  amazing  passion  for 
compressed  yeast. 

Every  time  she  was  sent  to  the  cor- 
ner grocer's  for  a  supply  for  the 
week's  bread  baking  she  would  wick- 
edly nibble  a  twenty  per  cent  commis- 
sion ofi  the  cake  that  the  grocer  gave 
her  in  exchange  for  her  two  cents. 
When  she  accumulated  two  cents  of 
her  own  she  would  expend  it  in  yeast 
instead  of  in  lollypops  like  the  rest  of 
us. 

A\'e  decided  that  she  was  doomed 
to  a  bad  end;  and  her  mother  expect- 
ed an  early  one.  I  believe  that  most 
of  us  avoided  her  for  fear  that  some 
day  she  might  "rise"  like  a  pan  of 
dough  and  finally  burst  with  horrible 
results. 

When  we  weren't  inspired  to  awe 
by  this  prospect  we  laughed  at  her. 


fleischmann 's 
pastAT/ealih 


•im^  ^\ 


For    the     r.nsine 


nnn     who    wants    to    keep    tit 


By  WARD  GEDNEY 

Today,  she  can  laugh  at  us  if  she 
is  still  following  her  gustatory  bent. 

Today  the  Fleischmann  Company 
is  conducting  a  big  advertising  cam- 
paign to  convince  us  that  the  little 
maid's  instinctive  dietary  choice  was 
right  and,  as  a  result  of  that  cam- 
paign, some  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  eating,  not  one  cake  once 
in  a  while  as  she  did,  but  from  one 
to  three  cakes  a  day  for  the  nutri- 
tive, curative  and  beautifying  value 
that  is  said  to  be  in  them. 

TE.\CHING   THE    CONSUMER 

The  first  advertisement  to  push 
the  sale  of  yeast  as  a  food  desirable 
in  itself  and  not  as  a  baking  acces- 
sory appeared  in  the  American 
\Vcckl\  on  March  14.  Similar  adver- 
tisements ran  all  through  the  spring 
and  the  message  is  now  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  widely  placed  news- 
]iaper  and  magazine  campaign  sched- 
uled to  cover  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

"Eat  yeast !"  The  message  came 
with  something  of  a  shock  to  the  lay- 
man whose  knowledge  of  yeast  was 
confined  to  its  ei?ect  on  "the  staflf  of 
life"  or,  perchance,  to  its  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  smell. 

Probably  it  wasn't  an  easy  message 
to  put  across  convincingly.  The  con- 
sumer looked  upon  yeast  as  a  raw 
product  and,  before  he  began  to  think 
about  it,  was  as  surprised  as  he  would 
have  been  had  the  advertiser  said  to 
him:  "Eat  baking  powder!'";  or 
"Chew  hops!" 

Then  it  was  in  order  for  him  to 
ask :  "Won't  yeast  when  eaten  have 
the  same  eiifect  as  in  raising  bread?" 

From  which  the  transition  to 
"veast  jokes"  about  yeast  consumers 
with  explosive  "tummies"  was  an 
easy  one — taken  with  celerity  by  the 
cartoonist  and  jokesmith. 

C0NSERV.\TIVE   COPY 

But  when  the  first  shock  of  sur- 
]irise  was  over  people  began  to  re- 
member things  about  yeast — that  it 
was  said  to  he  rich  in  that  essential 
food  element  called  "vitamine"  and 
that,  in  hospitals,  it  has  long  been 
prescribed  for  boils  and  pimples.  And 
the  Fleischmann  copy  began  to  men- 
tion these  things  and  to  call  attention 
to  other  health-giving  properties  of 
the  little  tinfoil  covered  cake. 


This  copy  had  to  perform  a  double 
function — to  sell  people  on  the  healtii 
value  of  yeast  and  to  convince  the 
cynic  and  skeptic  that  the  staid,  fa- 
miliar old  yeastcake  was  not  being 
led  astray  among  the  wilds  of  "cure- 
alldom."  There  was  danger  as  well 
as  gain  in  the  novelty  of  its  appeal. 

An  examination  of  the  fall  Fleisch- 
mann pages  will  convince  the  reader 
that  the  advertiser  has  kept  his  head. 
lust  to  take  one  example:  after  hav- 
ing established  the  beneficial  elifects 
of  a  yeast  diet  on  the  complexion,  the 
Fleischmann  Company  wisely  resisted 
the  temptation  to  embark  on  an  ex- 
travagant eulogy  of  its  product  as  a 
"beautifier."  \\'hile  conservatively 
worded  paragraphs  have  called  at- 
tention to  this  service  of  yeast,  most 
of  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
its  specific  value  in  the  correction  of 
pimples,  boils,  blackheads  (acne)  and 
upon  its  general  value  as  a  condi- 
tioner. 

Still  keeping  his  head,  the  adver- 
tiser has  in  every  mention  of  yeast  as 


J'LQischmann's \  ^ 
yoasifJ^calth^g 
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The  foods  we  eat  may  fail 
to  keep  us  "fit" 


A  single,  vital  element  has  beai  found 
lacking  in  many  of  them 


TO-DAY  It  IS  ki 
habits  of  living — I 
fresh  air— arc  not  the  only  cause  of 
lowered  viiahty — of  a  "run-down"  con- 
dition. Science  has  revealed  a  new,  start- 
ling truth — 

One  essential  element — vitaminc — is 
lacking,  in  many  everyday  foods  And 
without  this  virarTiine,  our  bodies  cannot 
supply  the  energy  we  need. 

A  number  of  foods — especially  spinach — 

contain  this  essential  food-element.      But 

many  others  that  we  cat  every 

day.  have  been  robbed  of  it  in 

the  procc«  of  manufacture   or 


that    wrong        and   boils - 


Andt 


oft 


been  found  to  be  the  familie 
little  cake  of  yeast  that  is  used 
in  baking  bread  For  years  yeast 
has  been  prescribed  m  hospitals 
and"  by  physicians  for  pimples 

For  "ruTfdowH"  condition 

•rtei  mortimB?  How  man?"^  "t^l. 
«»ily— lock  the  fuJI  vigor  that  we  ne 


To-day  Flcisdimann's  Yeast  is  being 
prescribed  as  a  conditioner  for  men  and 
women  whq  are  "below  par,"  who  "tire 
out"  easily,  or  who  lack  vigor. 

Many  people  ask.  "Won't  yeast  when 
eaten  have  the*samc  effect  as  in  raising 
bread?"  No.  In  the  body,  yeast  is  assimi- 
lated just  like  any  other  food.  It  is  easily 
digested  at  any  time.  Only  one  precaution 
is  necessary:  do  not  eat  it  with  candy, 
because  taken  in  this  way,  it  may  form  gas. 
In  fact  people  who  arc  troubled  with  gas 
find  It  better  to  dissolve  the  yeast  in  boiling 
water  before  taking  it.- 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  before  or  be- 
tween meals — from  1  to  3  cakes  a  day. 
To  secure  booklet  giving  many  i 


Yeast  for  Health"  fill  out 
upon  below,  Flcisch- 
n    be    obtained    at    all 


the 


For  pimples  and  boils 


dition  of  the  entire  body     In  leading  ho»pi- 


For  constipdtiot 


THE  PLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Wcbitci  Bids  ,  )i;  sTlla  SalLc  si  .  Chwkco.  ttl. 


Why  .-in.l   IIo« 


'ill  C"ni[>reliensi\  I'ly  in   this  nt'wspaper  co[ti 


a  corrective  for  an  ailment,  appended 
the  advice:  "In  all  acute  cases,  con- 
sult your  physician." 


The  effort  has  been  in  every  piece 
of  copy  to  present  yeast  as  a  food, 
not  as  a  medicine.  You  "eat"  yeast ; 
you  don't  "take"  it.  If  you  are  ad- 
vised to  eat  it  with  special  persistence 
when  you  are  sutifering  from  a  "run- 
down" condition,  from  pimples,  boils, 
acne  or  constipation  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  you  are  advised  to  eat 
spinach  and  other  leafy  vegetables 
under  the  same  conditions :  only,  says 
the  Fleischmann  Company,  yeast  is 
four  times  richer  in  vitamine  than 
spinach. 

Because  it  is  desired  to  keep  this 
food  value  always  in  mind,  veast,  the 
food,  is  being  sold  in  just  the  same 
package,  through  the  same  agencies 
as  yeast  the  dough-raiser  has  been 
solcl  for  so  many  years.  If  you  want 
yeast  to  eat  "straight"  you  get  it,  as 
of  old,  from  your  grocer,  not  from 
vour  druggist.     Of  course,  it  costs  a 


l)enny  more  today  llian  it  did  in  ]3re- 
war  days. 

But  you  don't  have  to  eat  veast 
"straight,"  as  a  panel  in  most  of  t!  e 
current  advertising  of  veast  exp'ains. 
"Some  take  it  dissolved  in  fruit 
juices  or  water.  .Some  spread  it  on 
bread.  Others  like  ii  plain,"  this 
jmnel  tells  us,  illustrating  each  method 
by  sketches,  the  better  to  "sell"  us  on 
this  strange  idea  of  eating  the  sour 
smelling  little  cake.  And  somehow 
the  illustrations  make  it  look  most  ap- 
petizing. 

"But,"  objected  a  copy-writer 
friend  to  whom  I  made  this  remark, 
showing  him  a  piece  of  the  Fleisch- 
mann copy  as  an  example,  "you 
wouldn't  say  that  that  headline  made 
it  appetizing,  would  you?" 

I  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  page 
and  read  in  big  display  letters : 

Pimples,  Bl.-\ckhe.^ds,  Boils 

signs  of  a  lozvcred  vitality 

A  familiar  food  now  used  to  correct 

them 

"No,"  I  agreed,  "I  wouldn't." 


When  I  talked  with  the  Fleiscli- 
mann  sales  promotion  department  on 
this  point — the  playing  up  of  the 
names  of  un])leasant  ailments 
throughout  their  copy — the  reply 
was  : 

"^'ou  are  lucky  enough  not  to  be 
troubled  with  jjimples,  blackheads, 
boils,  or  constipation,  so  you  are  not 
the  man  we  are  aiming  at  in  this  copy. 
The  man  who  has  any  of  these  ail- 
ments is  interested  in  curing  them 
and  he  is  going  to  be  attracted,  not 
repelled,  by  a  headline  such  as  this. 
It  is  a  headline  that  flags  exactly  the 
ninn  that  yeast  can  help." 

FL.VCGINC    THOSE    IN    NEED 

On  the  other  hand,  the  copy  has  not 
been  made  to  smack  too  much  of  the 
doctor's  office  or  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  reader  who  wants  to  go 
further  into  the  question  of  why 
yeast  is  a  valuable  health-giving  food, 
who  is  interested  enough  to  write  for 
information,  can  fill  out  a  coupon  and 
get  "Yeast  for  Health,"  a  Ijooklet 
dealing  more  completely  with  tech- 
nicalities and  telling  something  con- 
cerning the  intensive  research  into  the 
therapeutic  value  of  yeast  undertaken 
liy  Dr.  Philip  B.  Hawk  of  Jetiferson 
-Medical  College  in  1917,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  .-American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

Yeast  copv  is  appearing  this  fall  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  is 
being  used  with  particular  consistency 
in  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the 
Sunday  newspapers  where  its  ajipeal 
reaches  the  whole  family. 

— And  somewheres  in  this  wide- 
world  there  is  probably  a  grown-u]) 
little  girl  who  is  reading  it  and  say- 
ing— as  a  woman  so  loves  to  say  it — 
"I  told  vou  so."       * 


New  York  Council  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  to 
Meet 

The  New  York  Council  of  the  .American 
.'Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  on  No- 
vemher  18,  at  6:30  P.  M.,  in  the  New  York 
.Advertising  Club. 

The  newly  elected  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  New  York  Council  will  meet  at  the 
'-ame  time.  The  board  is  composed  of 
Joseph  A.  Hanff,  chairman,  Hanff-Metzgcr 
Inc. ;  H.  B.  Wilson,  vice-chairman,  Edwin 
Bird  Wilson,  Inc. ;  H.  A.  Lebair,  Sherman 
&  Lebair,  Inc. ;  F.  M.  Lawrence,  George 
Batten  Company ;  M.  P.  Gould,  M.  P. 
Gould  Company :  Frank  Finney,  Street  &: 
Finney,  Inc.,  and  A.  M.  Lewis,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 


Ansco   Account   With   Barton,   Durstine 
&  Osborn 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 
have  obtained  the  account  of  the  Ansco 
Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  A  campaign 
is  contemplated  for  next  year  after  a  sur- 
vey has  been  made. 
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Building  a  Great  Drug  Business 

The  Part  Direct  Advertising  Has  Played  in  the  Success  of  the 
United  Drug  Company 

By  GEORGE  C.   FROLICH 

Manager  Drug  and  Chemical  Dept.,  United  Drug  Company* 


THE  EXCLUSR'E  territorial 
distributing  agency  given  to  the 
United  Drug  Company  stockholders 
compels  our  company  to  plan  their 
publicity  campaigns  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  other  con- 
cerns. Having  much  less  than  20 
])er  cent  of  the  druggists  in  this 
country  as  our  agents  of  distribution 
we  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
amount  of  backing  up  and  team  work 
our  agents  do  in  conjunction  with 
our  national  advertising. 

The  appropriation  for  national  ad- 
vertising this  year  amounts  to  $785,- 
000.  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
the  team  work  of  our  many  thousand 
druggists  to  the  extent  of  $750,000 
worth  of  direct  advertising  material, 
which  our  stockholders  pay  for,  but 
which  we  plan,  design,  produce  and 
sell.  This  amount  of  money  is  the 
largest  amount  of  money  spent  by 
any  one  concern  in  America  on  goods 
sold  exclusively  in  drug  stores,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  our  points  of  distri- 
bution represent  only  20  ])er  cent  of 
the  drug  stores,  and  one  can  readily 
see  how  important  it  is  for  us  to 
have  the  local  druggist  make  a  dis- 
tinct tie-up  between  our  national  ad- 
vertising and  that  of  his  particular 
store,  as  he  is  the  only  druggist  nut 
of  five  stores  who  can  su])piy  the 
demand  created  by  that  national  ad- 
vertising. 

"UUVING    GOOD    will" 

It  would  not  be  amiss  here  to  give 
the  figures  of  the  combined  sales  of 
our  advertised  items  and  our  adver- 
tising appropriation  for  the  last  four 
years.  In  1917  we  sold  $3,775,000 
'worth  of  advertised  items  on  which 
we  expended  $62,000  in  national  ad- 
vertising, less  than  2  per  cent.  In 
1918  our  sales  on  these  items 
amounted  to  $6,042,304,  our  expen- 
diture on  advertising  being  $329,223, 
over  5  per  cent.  In  1919  our  sales 
were  $7,430,623,  our  advertising  ex- 
]5ense  being  $479,535,  or  6  per  cent. 
The  estimated  sales  of  1920  are  $11,- 
000,000,  with  an  advertising  exjjen- 
diture  of  $785,000,  or  over  7  per  cent. 

If  our  stockholder  agents  were  in- 
different to  our  merchandise  and  to 


our  cause  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
a  tremendous  amount  of  waste  would 
he  represented  in  our  national  ad- 
vertising. It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  our  advertising  department  be 
backed  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  stock- 
holders, so  to  us  this  question  of  di- 
rect advertising  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  we  know  it  to  be  a  very 
considerable  factor  in  the  building 
of  the  world's  largest  drug  business 
which  the  United  Drug  Company  is 
todav.  ( )ur  business  this  year  is  up- 
wards of  $120,000,000. 

The  head  of  our  advertising  de- 
partment, C.  E.  Murnan,  says  that 
advertising  is  not  selling  merchan- 
dise. He  says  it  is  the  ''buying  of 
something  from  the  public,  and  that 
something  is  confidence  and  good 
will."  He  says  the  man  who  plans 
his  advertising  campaign  for  direct 
results  has  nothing  after  the  sale  is 
over.  \\'e  are  building  "beliefs"  and, 
as  the  public  is  continually  offering 
this  "commodity  of  good  will"  to  the 
smartest  purchaser,  it  behooves  us  to 
keep  this  good  will  bought  constantly 
by  keeping  our  advertising  before 
the  people.  If  you  should  ask  any- 
one connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  United  Drug  Com- 
pany "Does  your  advertising  pay?" 
you  would  find,  desjjite  the  figures 
I  have  quoted  you  here,  no  immedi- 
ate .affirmative  answer,  ^^'e  rather 
look  upon  it  as  an  accumulated  ef- 
fort and  we  have  in  mind  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  big  men.  Were  they 
made  overnight?  Is  that  the  biog- 
raphy of  successful  men?  You  find 
that  invariably  it  takes  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  to  build  character  or 
ability  that  is  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  believe  that  advertising  is 
cumulative  and  does  take  time. 

WINDOW  DISPLAY 

What  does  our  direct  advertising 
consist  of  ?  The  answer  to  this  I  be- 
lieve is  best  expressed  by  stating — 
"educating  our  stockholders  to  be- 
come better  retail  merchants."  Our 
first  effort  in  this  is  the  education  of 
the  sales  people  of  the  Rexall  drug 
stores.  Our  sales  promotion  and 
publicity  department  issues  fre- 
quent advice  on  the  best  way  to 
make  sales  of  merchandise  in  which 


we  all  are  interested  and  how  to 
couple  up  with  the  sale  of  one  item 
other  items  which  we  call  suggestive 
companion  sales.  To  strengthen  the 
selling  by  word  of  mouth  we  furnish 
the  Rexall  retail  druggist  at  cost 
illustrated  or  printed  material. 

Now  let  us  start  with  the  clerk 
standing  behind  a  counter  represent- 
ing the  Rexall  Drug  Store.  If  the 
national  magazines  today  carry  one 
of  our  advertisements,  that  merchan- 
dise should  be  today  on  display 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  wrap- 
]iing  counter  in  every  Re.xall  store 
in  this  country.  It  is  displayed  ac- 
cording to  our  suggestions  by  photo- 
graphs, illustrations  or  printed  in- 
structions, and  directly  on  the  dis- 
play or  near  it  there  should  be  a  sign 
"Designed  By  Our  Display  Artist" 
— whose  business  it  is  to  make  that 
selling  card  as  near  a  tie-up  with 
the  current  magazine  advertising  as 
possible.  Sometimes  a  whole  section 
of  the  store  or  an  entire  section  of 
the  show-case  is  devoted  to  this  kind 
of  a  tie-up  with  our  advertised  prod- 
ucts. If  you  go  to  the  front  of  the 
store,  look  into  the  window  and  you 
will  find  a  window  display  designed 
for  the  same  purpose,  carrying  the 
national  advertising  merchandise 
backed  up  by  illustrated  panels  de- 
signed to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  tie  up  our  national  pub- 
licitv.  We  recognize  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  only  of  the 
people  who  know  our  stockholders 
so  well  that  they  voluntarily  go  to 
the  store,  or  the  ones  who  pass  within 
sight  of  the  store,  so  we  furnish  him 
with  advertising  material  which  will 
go  out  into  his  community  and  go 
into  the  homes  and  there  try  to  tie 
up  our  national  eff'orts  with  his  store 

HELPING    THE    CORNER   DRUGGIST 

This  really  is  a  fifty-fifty  proposi- 
tion. The  druggist  in  the  small 
town  gets  a  better  standing  by  di- 
rectly tieing  up  with  a  million  dollar 
publicity.  The  local  reputation  of 
the  corner  druggist,  his  personality 
and  his  business  integrity  reflect  with 
credit  on  the  colored  page  appearing 
that  month  in  magazines  read  in  the 
homes  of  his  community,  so  it  is  a 
co-operative  movement  not  alone  in 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


manufacturing  Init  also  in  distribu- 
tion and  selling. 

We  have  various  ways  of  going 
beyond  the  zone  of  vision  of  the 
stores.  We  prepare  and  sell  our 
stockholders  rotogravure  folders  de- 
scribing merchandise  we  wish  the 
stockholders  to  feature.  These  are 
either  wrapped  in  outgoing  bundles, 
enclosed  in  the  monthly  statements 
of  the  druggist  to  his  customers,  or 
mailed  directly  to  the  home. 

Then  we  have  a  Rexall  house  or- 
gan called  "The  Rexa'.l  Magazine" 
which  has  a  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 900,000  copies  per  month. 
This  is  a  sixteen-page  publication  im- 
printed with  the  druggist's  name  and 
acidress,  and  contains  illustrations  of 
current    interest,   interesting    stories, 


items  and  a  number  of  columns  ad- 
vertising the  products  of  the  United 
Drug  Company.  The  cost  to  the 
druggist  is  small  and  it  has  proven  to 
be  a  wonderful  tie-up  between  the 
store  and  its  prospects. 

We  also  have  a  Rexall  almanac 
once  a  year  with  an  issue  of  one  mil- 
lion, and  this  is  along  the  line  of  the 
usual  drug  store  almanacs,  but  the 
stockholder  of  the  United  Drug  Com- 
pany controls  the  created  business 
on  all  of  our  products,  making  it  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  patent 
medicine  almanacs,  which  increase 
the  business  for  all  druggists  alike. 

We  have  a  Rexall  calendar  this 
year  of  which  we  have  sold  2,400,000 
copies,  for  which  we  received  $225,- 
000,  and  which  it  took  fifteen  solid 


cars  to  put  out  to  our  stockholders. 
These  calendars  being  approximately 
9x13  inches,  12  pages  and  cover, 
make  a  tie-up  with  not  alone  our  na- 
tional advertising  but  with  our  direct 
advertising  efforts  and  our  druggist 
has  in  the  homes  of  his  customers 
practically  twenty  feet  of  billposting 
space  hanging  there  for  twelve 
months  at  a  cost  to  him  of  around 
ten  cents.  We  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  direct  advertising  ef- 
forts we  are  responsible  for. 

Of  cotirse,  in  addition  to  these 
items  we  send  out  form  letters,  ad- 
vertising novelties  of  all  kinds  which 
each  have  their  effective  use  in  retail 
merchandising. 


To  Merchandise  the  Artist 


How  One  Advertiser  Is  Using  Big  Names  and 
Getting  Full  Value  Out  of  Them 


EMPLOVINC.  a  celebrated  artist 
to  make  your  advertising  illus- 
trations demands  a  heavy  investment 
out  of  the  appropriation  that  is  not 
always  productive  of  the  hoped-for 
results  in  attention,  inquiries  and 
sales.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if 
the  advertising  department  "falls 
down"  on  the  job  of  properly  mer- 
chandising the  enterprise,  for  in  these 
days  of  resplendent  color  pages  the 
mere  appearance  of  your  painting,  or 
drawing,  or  sketch,  signed  by  ever  so 
great  a  name  in  ever  so  big  letters 
along  the  border  isn't  likely  to  be 
enough  to  make  the  unique  and  profit- 
able impression  that  you  have  the 
right  to  demand. 
'    Even    when   the   page   is   merchan- 


dised out  through  the  trade  and  the 
significance  of  your  enterprise  reiter- 
ated for  the  consumer's  benefit  by  the 
display  in  the  dealer's  window,  or  by 
the  replica  sent  through  the  mail  in 
folder,  or  blotter  form,  there  is  still 
something  to  be  done,  if  you  are 
frankly  going  out  to  create  prestige 
with  the  help  of  a  Christy's  name,  or 
a  McMein's. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  depart- 
ment store  proprietors  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  recently  been  engaged  in 
the  interesting — to  advertisers — task 
of  demonstrating  how  to  get  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  from  the  use  of  a  famous 
artist's  name. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  the  artists  who 
have  been  illustrating  copy  for  them 


This   photograph    w 


— Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Haskell 
Coffin,  Neysa  AIcMein,  and  others — 
have  drawn  not  just  pretty  girls  but 
pretty  girls  wearing  models  of  gowns 
that  have  come  from  and  can  be  found 
in  the  Bamberger  store.  In  illustrat- 
ing Bamberger  fashions,  which  is  the 
aim  of  the  series,  they  have  really 
tised  Bamberger  fashions.  That  is  a 
step  forward. 

Secondly,  the  illustrations  ha\e  ap- 
peared not  in  the  colorful  general 
magazine,  where  the  excellent  and  the 
unusual  is  the  rule,  and  where,  how- 
ever excellent  themselves,  they  must 
have  met  strong  competition  in  the 
eyes  of  a  public  which  does  not  al- 
ways i)ay  special  homage  to  a  Christy 
or  a  Coffin  or  a  McMein,  but  in  the 
newspaper.  Thus  they  have  made 
themselves  the  advertising  picture  fea- 
ture of  the  New  York  Tiiiics.  for 
example.  Sunday  after  Sunday. 

Thirdly,  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  Bam- 
berger's advertising  manager,  was 
not  content  to  carry  on  the  page  the 
line,  "An  illustration  drawn  to  exem- 
plify Bamberger  Fashions  by  the  fa- 
mous   artist   ,"   but    on    another 

page  he  placed  a  two-column  adver- 
tisement, srix  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
advertising  the  day's  advertising. 
Cuts  of  these  guide  posts  to  the  l^ig 
page  are  shown  with  this  article.  The 
name  of  the  artist,  the  name  of  the  ' 
advertiser,  the  fact  that  the  advertiser 
is  adding  to  his  prestige  with  an  un- 
usual copy  series,  the  character  of  the 
series,  the  location  of  the  page  car- 
ried that  day,  and  the  character  of 
the  page  are  all  ingeniously  set  forth 
here. 

.\TTR.\CTED   .\TTENTI0N 

Mr.  Hanson  may  say  that  necessity 
was  "the  mother  of  invention"  in 
this  case.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
late  conception  of  the  series  made  it 
impossible  for  the  company  to  secure 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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"Mr.  Dealer,  Look  at  Our  National  Campaign!" 

"Very  Good,"  Says  Mr.  Dealer,  "But  It's  My  Local  Copy 
That  Sells  Your  Line  Here" 


By  WILLIAM  S.   CADY 

Advertising  MaiK^gcr,  tliL-  Hutchinson  (  Kan.)   A'( 


WHAT  I  have  to  say  cannot  be 
boiled  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  can  rightly  call  this  a  friendly 
open  letter;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
"piece  of  writing"  is  not  scholarly 
enough  to  be  dubbed  an  article.  I 
guess  it  must  be  just  a  pro- 
test— maybe  an  inquiry. 

The  newspaper  I  repre- 
sent is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Middle  West. 
During  my  few  years  of  ex- 
istence I  have  worked  on 
three  other  good  newspapers 
of  the  same  section  and  have 
been  closely  in  touch  with 
the  merchandising  activities 
of  nearly  one  thousand  dif- 
ferent men,  engaged  in  all 
lines  of  business,  both  retail 
and  jobbing.  I  have  very 
carefully  dissected  a  number 
of  these  businesses  and  have 
for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  elTect  upon  these  few 
hundred  men  of  the  expen- 
sive portfolios  sent  out  by 
manufacturers  explaining  to 
the  small  city  retailer  what 
truly  wonderful  things  are 
Ijeing  accomplished  through  "na- 
tional" advertising. 

WH.\T    THE     M.\NUFACTURER    THINKS 

Here's  a  good  place  for  me  to  get 
the  "protest"  oiT  my  chest.  I  think 
manufacturers  with  nation-wide  dis- 
tribution who  swell  with  pride  at  the 
mention  of  their  "national"  advertis- 
ing have  placed  the  horse  at  the  rear, 
rather  than  at  the  front,  of  the 
wagon.  Hundreds  of  manufacturers 
have  in  the  past  forced  distribution 
through  the  lavish  use  of  space  in 
publications  of  general  circulation ; 
they  have  created  demand  in  a 
smashing  manner.  But  where  one 
has  been  successful  hundreds  have 
failed.  Today  many  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful are  continuing  such  a  policy 
when  the  man  who  wraps  the  goods, 
hands  them  to  the  customer  and  takes 
the  money  could  suggest  a  plan  that 
would  be  far  superior — from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  results. 

I  recently  visited  a  number  of  "na- 
tional" advertisers  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  on  one  occasion  when  I 


happened  to  state  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  men's  clothing 
concern  that  "your  local  dealer  in 
Hutchinson  is  using  big  space  in  our 

paper  in  advertising  clothes" 

he  interrupted  with  the  remark,  "you 


What  Does  the  Dealer  Think? 

"TN   common   witli   most   Eastern  advertising 

■*■  men,"  writes  Mr.  Cady  in  consigning  this 
highly  belhgereut  article  to  the  care  of 
.Advertising  &  Selling,  "you  probably  don't 
understand  how  scornfully  small  city  retailers 
view  lengthy  recitations  of  what  'national  ad- 
vertising' is  accotnplishing." 

In  common  with  most  advertising  men 
everywhere,  we  do  understand  the  folly  of 
letting  the  national  campaign  stand  alone,  un- 
supported by  the  proper  merchandising  elTort 
locally. 

But  that  will  never  "unsell"  us  on  the  value 
of    the    national    campaign. 

Perhaps  the  national  advertiser  has  failed 
to  appreciate  at  its  proper  value  the  direct 
selliing  power  of  the  local   retailer. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  local  re- 
tailer fails  to  credit  with  its  proper  value  the 
mass  selling  power  of  the  national  campaign. 
THE    EDITOR. 


mean  he  is  sijeiifling  money  in  your 
paper    to    call    ])eople's    attention    to 

the  fact  that  he  sells clothes." 

Such  an  idea  struck  me  as  being 
very  foolish  right  at  that  time,  but 
upon  closp  investigation  throughout 
the  remainder  of  my  trip  I  discov- 
ered that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
larger  concerns  maintain  the  same  at- 
titude. They  actually  believe  that, 
through  their  "national"  advertising, 
they  are  creating  such  a  nation-wide 
demand  for  their  product  that  the 
dealer  should  feel  highly  honored  to 
be  privileged  to  sell  their  merchan- 
dise. That  may  be  true — and  un- 
doubtedly is — as  regards  such  items 
as  gum,  collars,  soap  and  many  other 
articles  that  have  been  long  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  or  where  the  local  selling 
agency  is  not  exclusive.  But  in  the 
case  of  this  firm's  clothes  the  retailer 
is  the  "King  Bee." 

WHAT   THE    DEALER    THINKS 

I  have  just  interviewed  twenty  of 
the  leading  clothiers  of  the  State  of 


Kansas  and  they  declare  unani- 
mously that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
iheir  patrons  trade  with  them  be- 
cause of  personal  friendship  or  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  store 
rather  than  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  feature  any  par- 
ticular brand  of  clothing, 
shoes,  hats  or  shirts.  I  be- 
lieve scores  of  manufac- 
turers are  using  a  small 
amount  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising ( maybe  over  a  local 
dealer's  name )  to  supplement 
their  general  publicity  ;  while 
as  a  matter  of  better  busi- 
ness the  bulk  of  the  appro- 
priation should  be  used  in 
cooperative  advertising  with 
the  local  dealer  and  the  gen- 
eral publicity  used  as  sup- 
plementary. 

To  make  my  point  clearer, 
I  want  to  go  back  to  the  Chi- 
cago clothing  concern.  The 
local  dealer  has  asked  for  co- 
operative advertising.  He 
sells,  in  this  city  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  more  of 
that  line  of  clothing  than 
does  the  dealer  in  either 
Wichita  or  Topeka,  both  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  He 
lielieve.s — and  I  very  heartily  agree 
with  him — that  the  manufacturer 
should  run  advertising  in  Hutchinson 
as  well  as  in  Topeka  and  Wichita. 
He  expressed  that  belief  in  a  letter 
recently  to  the  Chicago  concern.  A 
reply  came  back  to  the  efifect  that 
the  advertising  policy  of  the  firm  was 
to  use  space  in  papers  in  cities  of  not 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
advertising  manager  of  this  clothing 
manufacturer  stated  that  the  com- 
bined circulation  of  the  Kansas  City. 
Topeka  and  Wichita  papers  carrying 
this  advertising  into  Hutchinson  was 
1.360  copies  daily.  "Certainly,"  con- 
cluded this  advertising  manager, 
"when  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
our  advertising  is  likewise  appearing 
in  a  number  of  magazines  of  general 
circulation  and  a  great  number  of 
these  enter  yoiu-  city  and  county,  you 
can  see  that  we  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  you." 

Now  I  believe  this  Chicago  adver- 
tising  man    thought   he   could    "pull 


Advertising  &  Selling 


that  kind  of  stuff"  uver  on  the  local 
dealer,  telling  him  that  a  Kansas 
City  paper,  carrying  his  firm's  adver- 
tising over  the  name  of  a  Kansas 
City  clothier  (and  likewise  with  To- 
peka  and  Wichita),  would  do  the 
flutchinson  man  a  great  lot  of  good. 

Some  of  you  advertising  men,  list- 
en !  When  you  want  to  purchase  a 
suit,  do  you  rush  into  a  clothing  store 
and  shout  out  the  name  of  some  "na- 
tionally advertised"  line  ?  Rather, 
don't  you  go  to  the  store  of  a  friend, 
or  to  some  store  where  a  friend 
works  and  rely  a  great  deal  upon  hjs 
judgment  and  advice?  Even  if  you 
have  been  wearing  a  certain  brand 
of  clothing  for  years,  but  your  friend 
has  "changed  lines,"  isn't  it  true  that 
you'll  allow  yourself  at  least  to  "try" 
something  else  this  time?  If  yuu 
don't,  the  man  in  the  small  city  does. 

I'm  not  knocking  general  publicity 
- — which  is  usually  called  "national 
advertising."  I  believe  in  it  thor- 
oughly; but  I  do  think  the  time  is 
here  when  the  manufacturer  should 
open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  retailer  is  the  one  to  whom  the 
prospective  purchaser  goes  for  ad- 
vice when  he  wants  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  items  of 
like  nature.  And  the  time  is  like- 
wise here  when  some  manufacturer 
with  nation-wide  distribution  ( esjie- 
cially  one  with  an  exclusive  selling 
agency  in  each  city)  should  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  joining  hands 
with  the  retailer  in  helping  to  push 
the  sale  of  his  merchandise  in  each 
individual  locality,  rather  than  de- 
pending upon  general  publicity,  even 
when  used  in  lavish,  manner,  to  in- 
fluence the  dealer  to  do  all  the  push- 
ing himself.  And  I  might  add  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  success  of  many 
so-called  "national"  campaigns  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  local  dealer's 
efforts.  In  the  past  he  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  general  publicity  cre- 
ated a  demand  much  in  excess  of 
what  it  actually  did  and  he  has  spent 
his  money  and  given  of  his  very  best 
in  salesmanship  to  push  some  par- 
ticular line.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  retailer  has,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, carried  more  than  his  share 
of  the  burden,  many  a  successful  ad- 
vertiser today  would  be  digging  'em 
out  by  the  roots  to  discover  what 
was  wrong. 

MORE    COOPER.\TION     NEEDED 

T  know  what  intelligent  newspaper 
advertising  can  do  because  I  know 
what  it  has  done  in  scores  of  in- 
stances, and  on  one  single  item,  too. 
I  earnestly  believe  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  would  today  join 
forces,  probably  on  a  basis  of  the 
amount  of  merchandise  purchased,  in 


an  intelligent  and  straightforward 
publicity  campaign  in  the  local  news- 
paper in  an  attempt  to  tell  the  i)eo- 
ple  why  they  should  purchase  his 
merchandise  and  where  it  can  be 
found,  and  then  supplement  such  a 
nation-wide  policy  of  increasing  the 
turn-over  of  his  goods  in  each  sepa- 
rate locality  with  some  general  pub- 
licity to  augment  his  product's  name 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  en 
masse,  would  discover  himself  in  a 
working  partnership  with  his  dealers 
which  would  insure  a  steadily  in- 
creasing tlemaiul. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  large 
concerns  have  entered  into  coopera- 
tive advertising  arrangements  with 
retailers  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
ventures  have  not  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  fault  lies  in  the  execu- 
tion and  not  in  the  general  idea  it- 
self. I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
manufacturer  who  has  evolved  a 
jiracticable,  workable  plan  for  co- 
operative selling  with  local  dealers; 
yet.  to  my  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  such  arrangement  is  not  be- 
yond reasonable  expectation.  The 
organization  of  a  department  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  wou'.d  present 
vastly  different  problems  to  different 
manufacturers.  However,  the  easiest 
wav  out  isn't  ahvavs  the  most  protit- 
able. 

Another  thing!  If  I  could  take 
some  advertising  managers  and  sales 
promotion  men  with  me  on  a  trip 
through  the  back  rooms  and  base- 
ments of  Hutchinson  stores — and 
they  are  typical  of  those  in  thou- 
sands of  other  towns  in  America — 
and  dig  out  the  dust-covered  electro- 
types that  have  never  had  even  a 
smell  of  ink,  and  the  mouldy-edged 
window  displays,  counter  cards  and 
case  designs,  all  representing  vast  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers and  then  invite  those  gentle- 
men to  "'listen  in"  on  a  conversation 
between  myself  and  the  retailer  upon 
just  whv  this  costly  material  had  not 
been  used,  I  believe  some  steps  would 
be  taken  toward  remedying  the  ex- 
isting wasteful  practices. 

I've  heard  the  local  dealer  scorn- 
fully referred  to  as  an  ignoramus 
and  a  moss-back;  but.  brother  adver- 
tising men,  he's  the  bird  who  recom- 
mends and  sells  "something  else"  to 
his  neighbor.  Mrs.  Jones,  or  to  his 
fellow  lodge  member,  Mr.  Brown. 

And  now  I  hear  the  boys  in  the 
gallery  yell.  "Take  'im  out.  Wh\- 
hasn't  somebody  a  heap  wiser'n  you 
adopted  a  workable  co-operative 
policy  ?" 

And  I  candidly  answer,  "I  don't 
know.  \\\]\  somebody  please  tell 
me  ?" 


Victor    Thorsch     Directs    Consolidated 
Cigar   Sales 

Victor  I'horsch  of  Chicago,  identified 
with  thu  sale  of  the  New  Bachelor  and 
other  cigars  for  many  years,  has  been 
made  general  sales  manager  of  the  Con- 
solidated Cigar  Company,  New  York, 
which  ranks  among  the  four  largest  cigar 
manufacturers  of  the  world. 


Miller  Made  Winton  Sales  Manager 
II.  J.  C.  .Miller,  for  fourteen  3  ears  with 
Winton  Company,  of  Cleveland,  on  No- 
vember 1  became  sales  manager.  He  suc- 
ceeds O.  F.  Baughman,  who  will  devote 
his  time  to  special  assignments  of  the 
general  manager's  office. 


Helm  Directs   Hare's  Motors  Sales 

B.  C.  Helm,  formerly  special  representa- 
tive of  Hare's  Motors  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

Bradford  Heads  Sales  Organization 

C.  C.  Bradford,  for  a  number  of  vears 
sales  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat 
Corporation  and  more  recently  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Mayo  Radiator  division  of 
the  Marl  in-Rock  well  Corporation,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  Manufacturers' 
.Sales  Company,  Lcadcr-Xcu's  Building, 
CUveland. 


Kelley,  Manages  A.  O.  Smith  Sales 
John  P.  Kelley.  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  A.  O.  Smith 
Corporation,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  sales  manager  succeeding 
James  L.  Sinyard,  who  is  now  secretary 
and   director  of   the   corporation. 


Mayo  Heads  U.  S.  Division  Sales 

George  II.  Mayo,  recently  promoted  to 
the  general  control  of  sales  for  the  new 
boot  and  shoe,  mechanical  and  miscel- 
laneous division  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  is  now  a  second 
vice-president  of  the  company.  C.  C.  Case 
will  have  direct  charge  of  mechanical 
goods  sales.  an<l  William  F.  Enright  has 
been  made  general  manager  of  footwear 
sales. 


Archey  Directs  Ignition  Sales 
H.    L.    .^rchey,   recently    sales    manager 
for    the    Bacon    Motors    "Corporation,    has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  PTiil- 
brin  Corporation.  Kennett  Square.  Pa. 


Sheridan   Motor   Names   Executives 

J.  G.  Wilmoth,  for  several  years  with 
the  General  .Motors  Corporation,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Sheridan  Motor  Car  Company.  Muucie, 
Ind.  M.  M.  Roberts  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  advertising. 


Melhado   Made   Bethlehem   Sales 
Manager 

Charles  Melhado,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  export  sales  for  the  Bethlehem  Motors 
Corporation.  .MIentown,  Pa.,  has  been  given 
the  direction  of  domestic  sales  as  well, 
taking  over  the  duties  from  Roy  S.  Da'Cey. 
who  has  resigned  as  sales  manager. 
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America 's  oldest  existing 
daily  newspaper,  will  on 
December  g  complete  its 

^  The  Globe  of  to-day  is  more  influ- 
ential and  successful  than  at  any 
time  in  its  long  career. 

^  The  Globe  is  the  first  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  go  on  the  flat-rate 
l)asis—same  rate  foreign    or   local. 


MEM 

A.     B.     C 


-^^    THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE      TZl 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


AuvEKTisi.NG  &  Selling 


Men  and  Women  Who  Make  Our  Mediums 


Samuel  R.  McKelvie  Is  Governor  of  Nebraska  and 
Publisher  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer 


HAS  Yc)UK  stale  a  (iovernor 
whom  you  can  "'give  a  ring" 
on  the  telephone,  without  first  giving 
six  subordinates  your  pecUgree  from 
the  time  of  the  flood,  when  you  want 
to  tell  him  "howdy"?  Nebraska  has, 
and  in  the  same  personality  a  pub- 
lisher very  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
enough  thousands  of  persons 
— farmers  and  urbanites — to 
make  him  seem  "qui  e  a 
young  chap." 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie  is  the 
man.  He  is  the  youngest 
Gover.'.or  row  running  a 
magazine  in  America ;  the 
youngest  ])ul.)lisher  who  run-^ 
a  state  and,  more  than  inci- 
dentally, the  youngest  Gov- 
ernor in  these  United  States. 

I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  how  these  signal 
honors  fell  to  him  and  made 
it  my  business  to  find  out. 
It's  quite  an  interesting  tale, 
this  story  of  a  native  Nebras- 
kan's  double-tracked  rise  to 
fame  and  fortune,  with 
plenty  of  realism  in  it. 

As  a  farm  paper  editor 
and  owner  should  have  been,  he  was 
born  on  a  farm,  raised  on  one  and 
worked  on  one — and  in  Nebraska 
too — until  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  he  decided  that  to  run  a  farm 
paper  was  his  ambition. 

He  forthwith  deserted  his  farm 
home  in  Clay  County,  determined  to 
"land"  a  certain  job  that  he  had 
heard  was  open  on  an  Omaha  news- 
paper. He  forthwith  applied,  but 
shortly  received  a  letter  stating  that 
the  company  already  had  in  view  an- 
other man.  That  didn't  stop  young 
McKelvie,  and  he  immediately  took 
a  train  for  Omaha. 

GETTING    HIS    FIRST    HOLD 

At  the  publishing  office  Charley 
Rosewater,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Tzventicth  Century  Farmer,  was  just 
leaving  for  home.  McKelvie  went 
with  him  and  on  the  street-car  "sold" 
himself  for  "just  enough  to  live  on!" 

As  a  proof  of  his  then  utter  unfit- 
ness for  the  political  career  that  was 
to  come  later,  the  young  farm  paper 
reporter  didn't  even  know  what  an 
expense  account  was ! 

After    three    years    of    attending 


By  RUSSELL  E.  SMITH 

stock  sales,  soliciting  jidvertising  and 
other  duties,  his  salary  had  increased 
to  $123  a  month  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  resigned  to  edit  the  Nebras- 
ka Fanner,  then  a  struggling  ])aper 
with  a  circulation  "of  al)out  15,000. 
That  marked  his  real  start  in  busi- 
ness,  for  what  monev  he  could  save 


Our  Youngest  Governor 

T  T  ERE'S  an  interesting  view  of  an  intercst- 
^  ■*■  ing  personality  in  the  publishing  field, 
which  may  serve  to  convince  some  advertisers 
in  these  days  when  it  seems  hard  to  put  over 
their  personal  programs,  that  "It  can  be  done." 
Governor  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska,  at  thirty- 
eight,  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Nebraska  Fanner. 
He  did  more  than  any  other  individual  con- 
cerned to  build  that  publication.  His  life  has 
been  a  pretty  busy  one  but,  he  declares,  there 
are  busier  and  more  re.sultful  days  ahead. 
THE  EDITOR. 


man.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  he  is 
One  of  his  first  undertakings  as 
chief  executixc  was  to  abolish  eleven 
boards  and  connnissions  and  ten 
sub-divisions  of  departments  and  put 
the  entire  state  affairs  on  a  business 
basis,  with  six  administrative  depart- 
ments, including  finance,  agriculture, 
trade  and  commerce,  labor, 
pitb'.ic  works  and  public  wel- 
fare. Briefly,  following  out 
party  pledges,  the  entire 
state  government  was  mod- 
eled on  that  of  the  United 
States,  doing  away  with  nu- 
merous petty  boards,  com- 
missions and  departments. 
Under  this  system,  the  state 
government  has  saved  $10,- 
000  every  month  out  of  the 
amount  allowed  it  for  run- 
ning expenses  by  the  legisla- 
ture. But  enough  of  Mr. 
McKelvie,  the  Governor.  To 
Mr.  McKelvie,  the  editor 
and  farm  paper  proprietor. 

HIS    VIIvWS    ON    POLICY 


he  used  to  buy  up  here  and  there  the 
small  interest  in  the  paper  that  he 
was  now  working  for. 

Soon  after  he  was  induced  to  run 
for  the  city  council  in  Lincoln,  but 
he  couldn't  quite  catch  it  until  a  new 
ward  was  created  and,  happening  to 
live  in  it,  he  became  an  appointee  of 
the  mayor ;  then  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  and  finally,  at 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. -And  at  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  became  Governor. 

L'n'.ike  many  publishers  would 
have  done,  he  has  always  refused  to 
use  his  paper  to  advance  his  own 
political  ends.  His  candidacy  for  an 
office  is  practically  never  mentioned 
in  the  Nebraska  Farmer  and  he  al- 
ways has  desired  that  his  policies 
should  be  discussed  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly. 

Anyone  may  call  at  the  State 
House  and  see  the  Governor.  When 
you  call  the  chief  executive  on  the 
telephone,  you  don't  need  to  tell  your 
name  and  address  and  give  your  bi- 
ography in  detail.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  (iovernor  rode  to  work  from  his 
home  in  East  Lincoln  with  the  milk- 


"It  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance." says  Editor  Mc- 
Kelvie, "that  a  newspaper  should  be 
the  unprejudiced  friend  and  adviser 
of  its  subscribers.  It  should  not, 
however,  become  paternal.  The  pa- 
per also  should  protect  its  subscrib- 
ers against  misinformation  and 
against  unlawful  acts  of  advertisers." 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  was  one  of 
the  first  papers  to  protect  its  sub- 
scribers with  an  ad\ertising  guaran- 
tee, whereby  the  advertiser  must 
make  good  or  the  paper  would  do  so. 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  has  never  ac- 
cepted patent  medicine,  liquor  or 
financial  advertising. 

In  the  old  days  Mr.  McKelvie  used 
to  solicit  advertising  in  i>erson.  One 
of  the  most  effective  advertisements 
for  the  paper  in  the  early  days  was 
entitled  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  and  describ- 
ing how  a  bunch  of  hogs  from  the 
home  farm  in  Clay  County  topped 
the  St.  Joe  market.  That  brought 
$300  worth  of  advertising  from  a 
sewing  machine  company,  almost  by 
return  mail,  quite  an  item  in  the  early 
days.  The  idea  in  the  advertisement 
was  to  connect  up  the  publisher  of 
the  paper  as  a  practical  farmer.  An- 
other efifective  advertisement  for  the 
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Collier's 
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'NATIONAL  'WEEKLY' 

r^acopy 


Congoleum 
and  Collier's 

The  Congoleum  Co. 
has  chosen  Collier's 
as  a  leading  factor 
in  its  national  ad- 
vertising   campaign. 


Read    Collier's 
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SAAIUia.    K.    McKF.LVIl': 


pa])er  showed   Xt-hraska's  corn  crop 
loaded  like  logs  on  a  wagon. 

Editor  McKelvie  has  always  been 
rather  conservative  in  his  publishing 
policies,  refusing  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  radical  theories  and  dogmas. 
Governor  McKelvie  believes  that  the 
economic  problems  confronting  the 
farmer  are  more  important  than  the 
problems  of  ])roduction.     He  believes 


farmers'  co-operative  organizations 
are  one  solution. 

Here  is  what  Governor  McKelvie 
thinks  is  his  duty  as  an  editor : 

"The  only  position  to  which  I  can 
liken  the  editor's  job  is  that  of  pre- 
siding officer,"  he  said.  ".Vnd  any- 
one who  ever  has  tackled  such  a  po- 
sition knows  that  it  is  no  snap. 

"To  keep  the  sjjeakers  talking  to 


the  question  ;  to  avoid  the  use  of  per- 
sonalities and  acrimonious  debate;  to 
avoid  tiring  the  audience  with  long- 
winded,  uninteresting  speeches ;  to 
give  ample  opjiortunity  for  discussion 
of  interesting  subjects  without  wear- 
ing them  threadbare ;  to  keep  the 
auditors  satisfied  by  giving  them 
something  that  is  really  useful  and  at 
the  same  time  interesting  to  all  :  and 
to  cover  the  range  of  subjects  that 
might  properly  come  w'ithin  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  requires  wis- 
dom, patience  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of   conditions. 

"There  is  only  one  rule  that  will 
enable  a  presiding  officer  to  fill  his 
position  with  the  largest  degree  of 
satisfaction  and  that  is  fairness. 

"Fairness  always  provides  a  means 
of  coping  with  ever-arising  questions 
of  policy.  The  editor  may  lead  dis- 
cussion into  channels  of  interest  and 
helpfulness ;  he  may  allow  his  own 
opinions  to  carry  as  much  weight  as 
the  opinions  of  others,  no  more  ;  he 
may  permit  his  readers  to  be  the 
judge  of  whose  opinions  are  best ;  lie 
may  stimulate  his  auditors  to  whole- 
some thought  and  friendly  action ;  he 
may  discourage  those  who  would 
constantly  hold  the  "floor'  and  en- 
courage expressions  of  opinion  from 
those  whose  inherent  modesty  bids 
them  remain  silent ;  and  finally  he 
may  so  thoroughly  develop  the  facts 
on  all  sides  of  important  questions 
that  no  one  need  worry  about  the 
ability  of  his  readers  to  arrive  at  a 
wise  decision  of  the  proper  course 
to  pursue." 

Governor  McKelvie  is  a  good 
refutation  of  the  age-old  theory 
about  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  By 
his  experience  at  the  forge  of  states- 
manship he  has  learned  things  that 
enable  him  to  ply  a  heated  pen  in 
Ijehalf  of  the  state's  mainstay — the 
farmer:  by  his  life-long  work  among 
and  for  the  farmers  he  has  imbibed 
that  which  has  helped  him  apply  the 
cauterizing  iron  where  needed  in 
matters  of  state. 


Business  PubKshers  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers'  .\ssoc'iation,  Inc., 
will  be  held  Mondav  evening,  November 
8,  at  the  Automobile  Club,  247  West  S4th 
street.  G.  .\.  O'ReiJly,  vice-president  and 
manager  Foreign  Trade  and  Business  Re- 
search Departments  of  the  Irving  Nation- 
al Bank,  and  President  Harry  W.  Tipper 
will  be  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

Sphinx  "Philadelphia  Night"  Novem- 
ber 9 
'!  he  Sphinx  Club  will  tender  a  banquet 
to  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 
on  November  9  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room 
of  the  Waldorf-.Astoria,  New  York,  This 
is  the  first  of  several  bnnquets  which  the 


Sphinx  will  give  this  season  to  important 
advertising  organizations  of  various  cities 
in  commemoration  of  its  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversarv  Year. 


P.  L.  Thompson  to  Address  Represent- 
atives 

Philip  L.  Thompson,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
will  tell  the  Representatives'  Club  of  New 
^'ork  at  a  luncheon  Monday,  November  8, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  about  "Taking 
the  Blue  Sky  Out  of  Institutional  .-\dver- 
tising." 

Sales  Executives  Favor  Fletcher  Bill 
The  .\nierican   Society  of  .Sales  Execu- 
tives   at    its    annual    conference,    recently, 


placed  itself  on  record  as  against  the 
practice  of  commercial  bribery,  defined 
as  the  payment  of  gratuities  by  sellers  to 
buyers  or  representatives,  in  the  employ 
of  buying  concerns,  or  buyers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  or  securing  purchases, 
and  pledged  its  support  to  the  Fletcher 
Bill,  now  before  Congress,  which  aims  to 
make  commercial  bribery  a  Federal  penal 
ofTense. 

New  members  were  elected  to  the  so- 
ciety's executive  committee,  which  is  now 
as  follows :  Fowler  Manning,  chairman ; 
W.  .\.  McDermid,  secretary ;  G.  R.  Cain, 
treasurer :  C.  H.  Rohrbach,  assistant  sec- 
retary ;  Gedrge  W.  Hopkins,  C.  F.  Abbott, 
N.   A.   Hawkins  and  H.   D.   Whittlesev. 
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HE  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Evening 
American  pay  out  practi- 
cally as  much  money,  each 
day,  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  this  newspaper,  as 
is  paid  out,  each  day,  for  the 
purchase  of  all  Chicago  eve- 
ning newspapers  combined. 

f  ?  ? 


The  net  paid  circulation  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  American 
is    more    than   360,000   daily. 


The  Chicago   Evening  American 
is  a  member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Advertising  &  Selling 


The  House  Magazine  in  National  Advertising 

Methods  of  Effectively  Employing  a  Publication  for 
Customers  and  Prospects 


A(U 


By  WILLIAM  A.   BIDDLE* 

ertising  Manager,  The  American  Lanndry  Machinery  Company,  Cincinnati, 


HE  SUBJECT  "Making  Your     total  possible  family  washing  in  the     try    to    its    customers — the    public 


X  National  Advertising  Etifective 
by  a  House  Magazine  to  Customers 
and  Prospects,"  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  direct  by  mail  advertisers, 
especially  those  who  are  publishing 
a  house  organ,  or  house  magazine,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  it,  and  who  are  like- 
wise conducting  a  national  advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Such  a  magazine  may  be  made 
especially  effective  where  the  na- 
tional campaign  is  one  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  sell  a  product  or  a 
service  to  the  public,  which  i^  dis- 
tributed or  supplied  by  the  direct  cus- 
tomers of  your  company.  There  are 
a  great  many  national  advertising 
camjiaigns  which  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  making  use  of  a  house 
magazine  in  this  manner. 

As  the  point  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  con- 
crete example,  and  as  the  company 
with  which  I  am  associated  has  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject  of  selling 
their  national  campaign  to  the  cus- 
tomers and  [irospects,  possibly  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  tell  you  of  how  we 
are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this 
and  the  results  we  are  securing  from 
our  efforts.  That  I  may  make  this 
clear  to  you,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
brief  explanation  of  our  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  its  objects  be 
given. 

ENTERING    THE    FIELD 

Not  SO  many  years  ago  the  ma- 
jority of  the  business  handled  by  the 
central  steam  laundry  consisted  of 
shirts  and  collars,  and  the  handling 
of  flat  work,  which  consisted  of  bed 
and  table  linen  and  similar  pieces. 
The  existing  laundries  handled  a 
very  satisfactory  business  and  at  the 
time  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
their  business  outlook.  Gradually, 
however,  by  reason  of  an  increased 
number  of  laundry  plants  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  finding  new 
fields,  the  laundry  owners  got  into 
the  handling  of  what  has  been  termed 
for  years  rough  dry  or  semi-finished 
work,  but  up  until  a  few  years  ago 
the  volume  of  this  class  of  work 
which  was  handled  represented  an 
extremely    small    percentage    of    the 

•Portion  of  a  talk  before  the  Direct  Mail 
*'ivertising    Convention    at    Detroit. 


country.  In  fact,  they  had  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

Today  there  are  over  seven  thou- 
sand laundry  plants  in  operation  in 
the  United  States.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  these  laundry-owners  be- 
gan to  realize  that  if  their  business 
was  to  move  forward,  something 
must  be  done  to  open  up  new  fields 
of  endeavor  which  would  bring  in 
greater  quantities  of  profitable 
laundry  work. 

The  shortage  of  household  labor 
during  and  after  the  war  period  of- 
fered an  opportunity  for  the  laundry 
to  enter  the  field  of  handling  the  en- 
tire family  washing.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  accomplish  this  con- 
fronted them. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  situation, 
the  executives  of  The  .\merican 
Laundry  Machinery  Compaii}'  de- 
cided that  here  was  a  golden  oppor- 
timity  for  them  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  patronage  of  tiie 
iamidry  industry  which  had  made 
possible  the  success  of  the  com])any. 

After  considerable  e.xhaustive  in- 
vestigation, which  led  us  not  only  into 
the  laundries  of  the  country  but  to 
the  housewife,  in  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what  housewives  really 
wanted  in  the  shape  of  laundry 
service,  it  was  decided  to  inaugurate 
a  national  advertising  campaign  in 
the  interest  of  laundry  owners,  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  public  at 
large  and  the  laundry  industry. 

The  campaign  which  was  inau- 
gurated was  primarily  an  educational 
one.  Undoubtedly  you  have  ob- 
served the  appearance  of  these  full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  the  Good  Housc- 
kccpinrj,  and  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  campaign.  The  cam- 
paign from  its  inception  has  been  an 
unselfish  one  and  no  mention  has 
ever  been  made  in  it  of  the  products 
of  our  company. 

THREE-CORNERED    .ADVERTISING 

From  the  nature  of  the  campaign 
I  have  referred  to  it  frequently  as 
three-cornered  advertising,  and 
briefly  explained.  The  American 
Laundry  Machinery  Company  is  en- 
deavoring to  sell  the  laundry  indus- 


and  convince  them  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  patronize  the  power 
laundry.  Here  you  have  the  entire 
object  of  the  campaign  fully  before 
you. 

But  after  the  campaign  was  de- 
cided upon  and  the  date  of  its  in- 
auguration set,  our  biggest  problem 
.-till  confronted  us.  How  were  we 
to  sell  this  campaign  to  the  laundry 
owners  themselves,  who  stand  with 
our  company  in  the  same  position  as 
the  dealer  or  distributor  does  with 
other  companies.  For  while  the 
laimdry  owner  does  not  distribute 
laundry  machinery,  he  does  distribute 
to  the  public  the  product  it  produces. 

In  this  campaign  we  have  grad- 
ually told  the  public  what  they  can 
reasonably  expect  in  the  way  of  serv- 
ice from  the  jiower  laundry.  How 
were  we  to  convince  the  laundry 
owner  that  this  campaign  was  wholly 
unselfish  and  in  his  interest  and  to 
secure  100  \>l'v  cent  co-o])eration 
tc  make  it  a  nation-wide  success? 

We  had  since  1913  been  publishing 
a  monthly  house  magazine  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  laundry  industry  and 
after  due  deliberation  it  was  decided 
to  devote  as  much  space  as  was 
necessary  in  this  publication  to  back- 
ing up  our  national  advertising. 

Realizing  that  the  lanndry  owner 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  sit  back  and 
let  The  American  Laundry  Machin- 
ery Company  bear  all  of  the  expense 
of  this  national  movement,  a  news- 
paper advertising  campaign  was  pro- 
jected in  which  we  undertook  to  fur- 
nish once  a  month  a  broadside  of 
high-c|ass  newspaper  advertisements, 
prepared  by  our  company  and  obtain- 
able by  the  laimdry  owner  from  us 
in  electrotype  and  matri.x  form,  that 
he  might  back  up  the  national  cam- 
paign by  a  parallel  newspaper  adver- 
tising campaign  in  his  own  city. 

In.  June.  1919,  the  month  the  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated,  the  entire  is- 
sue of  this  house  magazine,  which  is 
called  "The  American  Outlook,"  was 
devoted  to  the  campaign.  The  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  field  for 
expansion  along  the  lines  mentioned, 
the  possibilities  of  the  market,  the 
manner  in  which  we  intended  to  con- 
duct this  campaign,  a  complete  de- 
(Continued  oh  page  32) 
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Ik  T^rmjourndl 


The  Big  National  Farm  Paper 


This  is  just  as  pat  to  its  occasion 


as  is  every  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal  to  the  month's 
needs  of  its  readers.  Like  this  cover,  The  t'arm  Journal 
is  timely.  It  has  a  touch  of  good  humor.  It  is  as  quick 
to  the  mind  as  it  is  attractive  to  the  eye.     It   tells    a   big 


story  in  short  space.  And,  being  all  this,  you  will 
readily  understand  why  The  Farm  Journal  has  '4  of  a 
million  more  paid-ahead  circulation  than  any  other  farm 
paper. 
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Gaining  Time  on  Your  Business  Schedule 

A  Suggestion  for  Adding  "Selling  Hours"  to  Your 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Marketing  Activities 


IT  IS  2,954  miles  by  sea  to  Brest, 
3,868  miles  to  Buenos  Aires,  10,- 
028  miles  to  Melbourne,  10,093  miles 
to  Yokohama,  10,693  miles  to  Singa- 
pore, 10,855  miles  to  Shanghai  and 
the  reports  from  the  Government's 
commercial  agents  and  con- 
suls which  our  Department 
of  Commerce  distributes  tell 
us  that  there  is  much  busi- 
ness awaiting  you  and  me  in 
these  distant  cities.  Many 
of  us  would  like  to  extend 
our  business  territory  so  as 
to  include  them,  but  they 
seem  so  far  away  that  often 
the  desire  passes  as  soon  as 
it  is  born. 

Really,  however,  these 
cities,  from-  ten  days  to  six 
weeks  distant  by  mail,  are  as 
close  to  us  as  the  American 
cities  wherein  we  have  our 
being  and  daily  purchase  our 
raw  materials  or  barter  our 
manufactured  goods.  Our 
bids,  ofifers  and  accqjtances 
can  be  cabled  to  some  of 
them  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
furthermost  within  a  day. 
Our  modern  methods  having 
established  our  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trade  of  the 
distant  city,  therefore  let  it 
be  known  that  electricity  is  the  ful- 
crum and  the  lever  that  will  move  the 
world's  business  to  our  side  of  the 
fence. 

Time  makes  a  mailed  transaction 
tedious  and  unprofitable  (trade  con- 
ditions may  change  before  the  letter 
is  delivered).  Thousands  of  mod- 
ern American  business  men  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  telegraphing  or 
cabling  their  important  business  com- 
munications and  I  cou'd  point  out 
more  than  one  head  of  a  house  in 
New  York  who  insists  that  all  car- 
bon copies  of  the  firm's  letters  of  the 
day  be  laid  on  his  table  the  next 
morning  and  when  he  finds  a  bid, 
an  oflfer,  an  acceptance  or  other 
kindred  important  business  matter 
went  out  by  mail,  he  forwards  it 
to  the  head  of  the  department 
involved,  blue-penciled  with  "Why 
wasn't  this  telegraphed?"  In  this 
way  he  cuts  out  the  wasted  time 
in  each  unit  of  his  business  so  that 
he  has  more  time  for  additional  units. 


By  P.  J.  TIERNEY 

Time  that  is  flying  is  so  important 
that  its  value  is  difticult  to  realize. 
Napoleon  won  a  glorious  campaign, 
declaring:  "These  Austrians  don't 
understand  the  value  of  fifteen  min- 
utes" and  a  little  later  on  faded  out 


"Killing"  Time 

POSSIBLY  the  writer  of  this  article  is  sev- 
eral cable-lengths  ahead  of  the  average 
manufacturer  desiring  to  broaden  his  selling 
range,  by  virtue  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
modern  methods  of  communication.  Possibly, 
also,  he  overlooks,  in  confining  himself  to  the 
desirability  of  using  the  telegraph  and  cable 
for  creating  business  time  units,  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  national  merchandisers  for  years 
have  been  using  the  telephone  with  a  highly 
satisfactor>'  return  in  time  units  saved. 

Nevertheless,  he  points  out  in  a  convincing 
fashion,  a  potential  gain  at  least  for  would-be 
foreign  traders  who  have  previously  estab- 
lished relations  in  distant  lands,  in  suggesting 
the  use  of  cables  instead  of  or  supplementing 
letters. 

Perhaps    more    frequent    use    of    the    cables 
would  cause  Americans  to  consider  more  seri- 
ously certain  phases  of  the  cable  situation. 
THE  EDITOR. 


of  the  history-making  picture  be- 
cause one  of  his  own  staff  honestly 
or  traitorously  forgot  the  merciless 
handicap  under  which  all  human  en- 
deavor labors — the  handicap  of  time. 

What  is  "time"?  It  is  impossible 
to  form  a  mental  picture  of  it.  It  is 
too  elusive  for  concrete  conception. 
It  baffles  definition.  The  dictionaries 
make  a  sorry  job  of  trying  to  tell 
us  what  it  is.     And  small  wonder. 

How  many  have  made  a  budget  of 
their  years  ?  How  many  have  set  up 
a  mark  or  a  series  of  marks  fixing 
the  time  by  which  certain  definite 
developments  in  business  or  personal 
affairs  must  be  accomplished?  In 
default  of  so  precise  a  scheme,  how- 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  analyzing 
and  dissecting  their  business  methods 
from  time  to  time  to  see  whether 
they  are  running  on  a  schedule  fast 
enough  to  get  them  where  they  want 
to  land  before  they  are  shunted  on 
the  eternal   sidetrack   of   commerce? 

Let   us,  by  way  of  a    foundation, 


bring  ourselves  to  a  sober  realization 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
time  factor  in  our  business  lives  and, 
then,  these  considerations  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  the  practical  ques- 
tion as  to  how  time  that  is  being 
wasted  may  be  regained  ami 
set  to  work. 

I  recently  happened  to  see 
an  article  in  which  the  writer 
said:  "You  cannot  manufac- 
ture time ;  you  cannot  create 
days."  Quite  true,  if  he 
meant  that  you  cannot  cause 
the  sun  to  rise  and  set  more 
often  than  it  does,  or  that 
you  cannot  manufacture  ad- 
ditional calendar  months  or 
years ;  but  you  can  create 
days,  months  and  years ;  you 
can  manufacture  time  in  the 
sense  that  time  is  measured 
not  by  the  calendar  but  by 
the  sum  of  its  useful  and 
profitable  employment  and  I 
now  want  to  show  you,  in 
what  I  shall  try  to  make  a 
very  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  way,  how  it  can  be  done. 
When  you  go  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  you  plan  to  call  on 
a  given  number  of  custom- 
ers. The  more  quickly  you 
can  get  through  with  each  in- 
dividual customer  the  more  time  you 
will  have  to  see  others  that  may  not 
have  been  on  your  original  sched- 
ule, or  the  earlier  you  may  return 
home  to  devote  yourselves  to  other 
business.  So  in  your  entire  business 
life  the  more  quickly  you  can  dis- 
pose of  each  one  of  your  business 
tran.sactions  the  sooner  you  can  pass 
on  the  ne.xt  one  and  consequently  the 
more  transactions  you  can  undertake. 

BUILDING  TIME  UNITS 

The  sum  of  your  business  activity 
is  made  up  of  the  units  represented 
by  your  individual  business  transac- 
tions. To  swell  it  you  must  have 
more  units.  To  have  more  units  each 
separate  unit  must  step  livelier  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  those  that  are 
to  follow.  The  unit  can  be  made  to 
move  faster  only  in  one  way  and  that 
is  by  reducing  the  time  consumed  in 
completing  it. 

The  whole  problem,  therefore,  is 
to  take  the  waste  time  out  of  the  unit 
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of  business  activity.  Let  us  see  how 
this  may  be  done.  I  can  perhaps 
best  illustrate  by  an  example,  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  which  can  be 
applied  to  everyone's  business,  even 
though  the  specific  factors  assumed 
may  not  l)e  the  same  in  every  case. 
A  study  of  the  business  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  representative 
mercantile  and  industrial  concerns, 
not  engaged  in  a  speculative  business 
or  dealing  in  perishable  goods,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  average  firm  has 
an  average  of  two  transactions  per 
week  with  each  of  its  customers  or 
correspondents.  Let  us  take  that  fig- 
ure, therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration ;  it  may  be  more  or  less 
in  your  particular  business,  but  it 
holds  good  as  an  average.  As  the 
second  factor  of  the  example,  we  will 
take  the  fact  that  from  the  time  a 
domestic  letter  is  written  until  it 
reaches  the  addressee  a  minimum 
average  time  of  twenty-four  hours 
elapses.  A  foreign  letter  consumes 
from  ten  days  to  six  weeks.  This 
means  that  while  that  letter  is  on  its 
way  the  transaction  to  which  it  re- 
lates may  be  at  a  standstill  and  its 
ultimate  consummation  retarded  by 
that  amount  of  dead  time. 

Now,  how  can  that  wasted  time 
be  taken  out  of  this  unit  of  business 
activity?  Obviously  by  eliminating 
the  time  unnecessarily  wasted  in  the 
transit  of  the  communication.  Sup- 
pose that  iii  each  of  the  important 
transactions  with  one  individual  cus- 
tomer such  as  bids,  oflfers  or  accep- 
tances, the  firm  used  the  telegraph  or 
cable  instead  of  the  mail.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  say  fifty  business 
weeks,  having  two  such  transactions 
per  week,  it  would  cut  out  a  mini- 
mum of  100  days  of  lost  time  in  its 
dealings  with  that  domestic  custom- 
er with  a  proportionate  saving  of 
time  with  the  foreign  customer.  If 
now  we  go  a  step  further  and  as- 
sume that  the  firm  did  the  same  thing 
in  its  transactions  with  all  the  cus- 
tomers constituting  its  entire  business 
activity,  the  result  would  be  the 
shortening  of  the  aggregate  time  con- 
sumed in  all  its  transactions  during 
the  year  by  a  minimum  of  100  days. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  firm  will  have  done  its  year's  busi- 
ness in  200  da\'s  and  save  100  clear 
calendar  days,  but  it  does  mean  an 
actual  gain  of  100  days  of  opportu- 
nity to  do  additional  business ;  it  does 
mean  that,  as  each  unit  of  business  is 
gotten  out  of  the  way  more  quickly, 
the  firm  will  be  free  to  turn  to  other 
and  new  enterprises.  Neither  do  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
because  the  aggregate  time  consumed 
has  been  compressed  from  300  to  200 
days   the  firm  would  actually   make 


one-third  more  profit  during  the  year. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  how  it 
utilizes  the  opportunity  for  addition- 
al turnover  it  has  gained  for  itself, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  added  usable 
time  thus  created  gives  the  concern 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  pro- 
portionate results  in  profits. 

You  will  say  that  is  all  very  pretty, 
but  it  means  a  considerable  expense 
in  telegraphing  and  cabling  as  against 
the  little  outlay  a  letter  represents. 
.■\  scientific  study  of  the  elimination 
of  wasted  time  from  business  units 
clearly  shows  that  this  proposition 
permits  the  direction  of  business  ven- 
tures at  a  distant  city  at  a  remark- 


ably low  figure,  so  low  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  spend  even  a 
greater  sum  to  achieve  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "modern"  business  man, 
capable  of  handling  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business  simply  because 
you  had  learned  how  to  eliminate 
wasted  time  from  each  unit. 

The  alleged  cheapness  of  letter 
writing  is  a  mistake.  When  to  the 
stenographic,  typing,  stationery,  office 
boy  and  mailing  cost,  you  add  the 
value  of  the  dictator's  time,  you  will 
find  each  letter  costs  anywhere  from 
23  cents  to  71  cents. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  measure  the 
value   of    things   by   their   cost,    and 


Post's  '^Friday  Literary  Review'* 
Guide  to  Chicago's  Book  Lovers 

In  these  Hays,  when  the  ordinary  person's  reading  consists  of  a 
fleeting  glance  at  a  newspaper  headline,  buyers  of  boobs  represent 
a   comparatively  small  portion   of  the  buying  public. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  Chicago  Evening  Post's  claim  of  class 
circulation  to  state  that  for  years  The  Post  has  published  each 
Friday  a  literary  review  of  the  previous  week,  telling  the  worth 
while  news  in  the  world  of   boobs. 

Book  lovers  of  Chicago  have  long  accepted  this  review  as  their 
guide  in  the  selection  of  worthy  boobs,  and  all  concede  it  to  be 
the  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  authentic  literary  review 
published  by  any  newspaper. 

The  publishers'  attitude  toward  The  Post's  "Friday  Literary 
Review"  may  be  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1920  The  Post  gained  a  total  of  103,816  lines  of 
publishers'  advertising  over  a  similar  period  of  1919,  and  that 
for  the  month  of  September  The  Post  carried  more  publishers* 
advertising  than  any  other   Chicago  newspaper. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Chicago's   Class  Newspaper 

Eastern  Representative — 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,   Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 

Western  Representative — 

John  Glass,   People  Gas  Bldg.,    Chicago 

ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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Export  Trade  Can 

Help  Ar 


VV^RITERS  and    speakers    have    re- 
' ''     peatevily    urged    the    great    and 
growing  need  of  export   trade  on  the 
part  of  American  industries. 

\\  ith  normal  domestic  consumption 
below  our  greatly  expanded  facilities 
for  production,  foreign  trade  is  vital  to 
our  continued  prosperity  and  progress. 
Fluctuations  of  demand  m  the  home 
market  today  emphasize  the  special 
value  of  foreign  trade  as  a  compensat- 
ing force  tending  to  offset  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  such  fluctuations. 

Foreign  trade  can  help  .America  NOW 

— and  .American  producers  and  sellers 
can  best  serve  the  national  welfare  and 
their  own  interests  by  equipping  for 
successful  trading  in  the  foreign  held. 

Successful  foreign  trading  is  founded 
on  an  exact  understanding  of  the  nuir- 
ket.  In  fact,  this  truth  holds  good  in 
all  trading — doniestic  as  well  as  foreign. 
But  in  foreign  commerce  it  is  impera- 
tive. 

It  is,  then,  an  inimediate  essential  in 
the  promotion  of  foreign  trv\de  to  seek 
the  aid  of  vigencies  through  which  in- 
formation of  dependable  character,  and 
in  a  form  directly  usable  by  you  in 
relation  to  the  market  possibilities  and 
conditions  arfecting  your  particular 
commodities,  can  be  obtained. 


The  means  of  foreign  sales  promc>tion     J 
adopted  should,  moreover.be  especially     1 
organized    to    present    your   special 
prv>position    in    just    the  right  way  to 
just  the  right  people. 

INGENIERIA  INTERN.ACIONAL 
provides  this  double  service  to  the 
manufacturer  and  export  manager  seek- 
ing to  market  machiner>-  and  industrial 
equipment  in  Latin  .America  and  Spain. 
Its  fJeseurc/j  Department  has  exact  infor- 
mation availvible  to  ytxt  in  regard  to  a 
great  variety  of  general  and  specihc 
products  of  the  above-mentioned 
character  in  these  helds. 

Fifteen  thousand  engineers  and  indus- 
trial executives  look  to  each  issue  of 
INGENIERIA  INTERNAL  ION AL 
for  dependable  and  exact  information 
on  engineering  progress  and  accom- 
plishment, and  for  data  on  machinery 
and  equipment,  vouched  for  by  this 
publication  in  its  advertising  pages. 

Through  its  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Latin-.American  and  Spanish  engi- 
neerinsi:  and  industrial  conditions  and 
needs.  INGENIERIA  INTERN.A- 
CION.AL  has  earned  the  contidence  of 
the  Latin-.Anierican  and  Spanish  engi- 
neering and  industrial  executive  in  the 
intei^ritv  and  value  of  its  ser\-ice. 
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NOW 


IN  so  doing,  INGENIERIA  INTER- 
^  NACIONAL  has  created,  ready  to 
your  hand,  an  instrument  especially 
adapted  to  win  for  American  machin- 
ery and  industrial  equipment  and  ma- 
terials— YOUR  products — the  buying 
confidence  and  patronage  of  Latin 
America  and  Spain. 

From  January  to  August  of  this  year, 
Verne  Leroy  Havens,  editor  of  IN- 
GENIERIA INTERNACIONAL,  trav- 
eled  through  South  America,  down  the 
West  Coast  and  up  the  East,  establish- 
ing direct  contact  with  the  readers  of 
the  paper,  studying  conditions,  at  first 
hand,  and  assuring  a  continuous  con- 
tact by  establishing  a  staff  of  resident 
editors  in  all  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. 

Basic  thinking  lies  behind  the  building 
of  INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL. 
Never  in  the  history  of  export  publish- 
ing has  a  paper  been  built  on  such  a 
foundation. 

For  more  than  seventeen  years  Mr. 
Havens  was  engaged  in  engineering, 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
^^  vestigation,  con- 
DCGQEaDBE^DZ:^  struction      work 


and  in  building  and  operating  public 
utilities  in  Latin  America.  With  a 
thorough  understanding -of  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  in  Latin 
America  and  Spain,  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  American 
engineering  method  and  practice,  he 
and  his  associates  are  ideally  fitted 
to  direct  the  policies  of  INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL. 

The  counsel  and  advice  of  the  paper 
are  always  at  the  service  of  American 
manufacturers.  The  letters  and  diary 
of  Mr.  Havens'  trip  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  book  form.  While  the 
edition  will  be  limited,  interested 
manufacturers  may  obtain  a  copy  by 
writing  to  our  New  York   office. 


^genieria  Intemacional 


One  of  the  1 1  McGraw-Hill  Publications 


McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  INC 

London     Chicago     Cleveland     Washl.-.glon     Buenos  Aires     Philadelphia     San  Francisco 


TENTH  AVENUE  AT 
36th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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even  if  there  were  a  very  suhstanlial 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
letter  and  the  electrical  message,  it 
would  only  be  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  what  the  additional  useful 
time  that  you  can  create  for  yourself 
is  worth. 

After  all,  I  have  tried  to  confine 


myself  to  the  single  helpful  sugges- 
tion for  the  saving  of  time  which  I 
have  felt  justified  in  offering  be- 
cause I  know  that  there  is  not  a 
business  man  in  the  country  who  is 
not  ambitious  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  he  can 
make  possible    for  himself,  and   be- 


cause it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  what 
the  quicker  methods  have  accom- 
plished for  those  who  have  been  wise 
enough  to  make  a  large  use  of  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mails,  not  in  emer- 
gencies only,  but  in  the  orderly,  day- 
bv-dav  transaction  of  business. 


Personality  as  a  Factor  in  Direct  Mail 

Every  Letter  Is  a  "Dead  Letter"  Unless  the  Writer 
Vitalizes  It  With  the  Spark  of  Personality 


By  HARRY  C.  SPILLMAN 

Educational    Director,    Remington   Typewriter  Co.* 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  was  the 
original  direct  advertiser.  In 
addition  to  being  a  wonderful  tent- 
maker  and  a  great  preacher,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  correspondents 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Some- 
times we  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  the  original  Correspondence 
School  was  started  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
but  it  wasn't.  It  was  started  in  Asia 
Alinor  by  the  Apostle  Paul  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  He  had  a  dynamic 
follow-up  system  working  on  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Romans  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  his  letters  are  full 
of  pep  and  full  of  power.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  censoring  their 
correspondence  and  getting  the  hack- 
neyed, stereotyi)ed  expressions  out 
of  it.  can  not  do  better  than  to  review 
the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  You 
will  never  find  him  saying,  "I  beg 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor."' 

The  direct  sale  is  builded  out  of  a 
living  environment ;  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  direct  contact  of  one  per- 
sonality with  another.  Every  aspect 
of  that  sale  is  teeming  with  life.  Not 
so  when  your  customer  is  around  the 
corner,  in  another  city,  or  another 
^tate,  when  the  elements  of  the  sale 
are  surrounded  by  inanimate  environ- 
ment. Your  messa.ge  is  written  upon 
dead  paper,  with  dead  ink,  typed  or 
printed  on  dead  machinery.  It  is 
then  laid  out,  its  arms  folded,  and  it 
is  hermetically  sealed  in  a  white 
pajier  casket.  In  order  that  the 
obsequies  may  not  be  incomplete,  the 
postmaster  stamps  upon  the  face  of 
the  message  the  trappings  of  the  pall 
bearer.  On  it  goes,  if  not  actually  to 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  Washing- 
ton,  to  one  of   its  millions  of   wire 


*  An  excerpt  from  Mr.  Spillman's  address  be- 
fore the  annual  banquet  of  the  Direct  Mail 
.Advertising    Association    at    Detroit,    October    28. 


and  wicker  branches  operated  within 
arm-shot  of  your  customers.  What 
is  sadder  than  a  dead  letter,  since  it 
once  had  the  prospect  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ?  Whether  or  not  the  dead  may 
come  to  life  depends  upon  whether 
the  words  of  the  message  have  in 
them  the  elixir  of  life.  Mirabeau 
said  that  words  are  living  things, 
and  so  they  may  be,  and  when  they 
are  they  will  spring  out  of  the  paper 
casket  and  leap  and  sing  and  smile 
into  the  face  and  ear  of  the  reader. 
Whoever  performs  this  operation  is 
greater  than  a  great  physician ;  he  is 
indeed  a  skilled  verbal  surgeon  who 
prunes  away  the  excrescence  of  the 
message  and  leaves  it  clean  and  vital. 

THE  "kriendly"  atmosphere  is 

ESSENTIAL 

We  are  all  afflicted  with  newspa- 
peritis.  Too  many  conversations  begin 
and  end  with  the  line,  "I  see  by  the 
newspaper."  You  should  "see  by  the 
newspaper"  for  news ;  by  Macaulay 
for  clearness ;  by  Scott  for  action ; 
by  Bacon  for  conciseness ;  by  Frank- 
lin for  common  sense ;  by  Emerson 
for  wisdom ;  and  for  all  of  these  in 
one  you  should  see  a  great  deal  by  the 
large  book  on  the  center  table  that's 
seldom  dusted  or  read  except  by  our 
mothers.  The  Old  Testament  in  par- 
ticular is  a  prolific  source  of  dy- 
namic language.  And  sometimes 
there  is  more  than  one  phase  of 
profit  in  reading  it.  Recently  a  Bible 
student  who  was  also  interested  in 
oil  production,  was  reading  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  he  came  to  a  pas- 
sage referring  to  pitch  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  there 
was  pitch  in  Asia  Minor  in  Bel- 
shazzah's  time  there  must  have  been 
some  oil,  and  since  it  has  never  been 
discovered  or  taken  out,  it  must  yet 


be  waiting  for  the  drill.  Accordingly 
he  went  over  to  Asia  Minor ;  some 
wells  were  sunk  and  a  valuable  field 
of  oil  developed. 

Finally  there  is  the  friendly  at- 
mos])here.  Man  is  a  group  animal, 
and  he  never  succeeds  in  a  large  way 
until  he  has  learned  the  art  of  mul- 
tiplying himself  in  others,  which  in 
mass  psychology  means  getting  folks 
to  think  as  he  thinks,  and  to  act  as 
it  would  please  him  to  have  them 
act.  Salesmen  may,  therefore,  have 
that  degree  of  faith  that  the  old 
woman  exercised  when  she  prayed 
for  the  hill  to  be  removed  between 
her  and  the  spring;  he  may  have  the 
confidence  of  a  Napoleon ;  he  may 
possess  the  verbal  equipment  of  a 
Roosevelt,  and  yet  his  confidence 
becomes  egotism,  and  his  words  as 
sounding  brass  if  he  has  not  that 
supreme  personality  knack  of  mak- 
ing friends  by  being  one  himself. 
Somehow  and  in  some  degree  you 
must  make  a  friend  to  make  a  sale. 
The  art  of  being  agreeable  is  one 
that  is  susceptible  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a  case  in  point.  His  recent 
visit  to  our  shores  was  considered 
the  most  successful  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  royalty  of  Europe. 
Why  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  so 
cordially  .  received  ?  What  contrib- 
uted to  the  spontaneous  character  of 
the  reception  he  received  in  the 
American  Republic?  Was  he  popu- 
lar because  he  was  a  prince?  No; 
in  spite  of  it.  A  prince  is  the  son  of 
a  king,  and  kings  are  not  popular 
in  a  democracy.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  more  than  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  families,  had 
the  priceless  knack  of  making  people 
like  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
would  have  been  a  whale  of  a  sales- 
man. 
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These  Qualities  Make  Sales  Letters  Great 

Foremost  Among  Them  Are  the  Stamp  of  Strong;  Personal 
Conviction  and  the  Appeal  to  Self-interest 


By  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  HALL  GARDNER 

Uni\ersitv  of  ^\'isconsiu* 


IX  THE  course  of  every  year  I 
go  through  several  thousaiul 
sales  letters.  Some  of  them  I  pro- 
cure from  manufacturers  and  direct 
mail  specialists ;  some  of  them  are 
sent  me  by  friends,  and  some  of 
them  I  write  myself  for  clients. 

In  most  of  the  letters  that  come 
under  my  observation,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  strength,  the 
strength  which  proceeds  from  deep- 
seated  personal  conviction.  1  should 
say  this  quahty  of  strength  is  best 
expressed  in  a  clear  statement  of 
basic  fact,  made  early  in  the  letter. 
a  statement  of  fact  from  which  con- 
sequences are  drawn  with  remorse- 
less logic. 

Recently  I  went  over  a  series  of 
letters  which  were  to  serve  as  the 
background  of  a  direct  mail  cam- 
paign. Each  one  of  them,  as  I  passed 
it  in  review,  faded  from  my  sight 
like  a  colorless  nonentity.  There 
was  not  a  single  memorable  chal- 
lenging statement  in  the  series. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  WOULD   S.\^ 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a  big 
pro.spect  to  sell.  He  has  been  seen 
by  a  salesman  ;  he  has  been  influenced 
by  pieces  of  direct  mail  matter ;  he 
has  been  presented  with  a  handsome 
brochure. 

At  length  he  is  brought  into  the 
office.  He  is  pleasant  but  uncon- 
vinced. As  a  final  resort  he  is  given 
the  opportimity  of  a  few  words  with 
the  president. 

What  will  these  few  words  be? 
What  statement  will  proceed  from 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  center  of  the 
entire  business,  whose  grip  is  on  the 
whole  situation?  His  personality  is 
thrown  into  the  scale,  and  in  the 
quiet,  brief  conference  he  says  the 
thing  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  situation. 

The  letter  is  the  rifle  shot.  It 
must  go  straight  to  the  mark.  Messes 
of  pretty  words,  generalities  without 
precise  application,  are  bad  enough 
in  a  display  advertisement,  but  they 
are  a  tinkling  of  cymbals  indeed 
when  found  in  a  letter  as  substitutes 
for  earnest  man-to-man  conversa- 
tion. 


*  Part    of    Prof.    Gardner's    address    before    the 
Direct    Mail    Advertising    Convention    at    Detroit. 


I  believe  the  qualities  which  can 
make  a  letter  do  things  that  can  be 
done  by  no  other  piece  of  direct  ad- 
\ertising  matter,  are  strength,  con- 
fidential quality,  and  personal  inter- 
est in  the  other  man.  These  things 
make  a  letter  effective. 

Where,  in  a  campaign,  can  letters 
be  used  ? 

A  letter  can  be  used  as  a  pleasant 
invitation  to  read  printed  matter.  It 
should  contain  a  memorable  state- 
ment closely  tied  up  with  something 
to  be  found  at  a  specific  ])lace  in  the 
])rinted  matter,  on  page  7,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  booklet.  If  it  merely 
says  "Here  is  the  message — read 
it"  it  loses  the  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  ])ersonality  upon 
the  scale,  of  simimarizing  the  most 
important  portion  of  that  message 
in  the  language  which  one  man  would 
use  to  another  in  personal  conversa- 
tion. 

The  letter  gets  attention  when 
])rinted  matter  is  not  being  read.  In 
the  follow-up,  it  is  the  ec|uivalent 
of  the  personal  visit  of  the  salesman 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Above  all,  the  letter  gets  action. 
This  relates  not  only  to  the  final  ac- 
tion of  actual  purchase,  but  to  the 
subsidiary  actions  scattered  through- 
out the  campaign,  the  small  steps  by 
which  the  prospect's  mind  is  stirred 
up  and  kept  from  becoming  lethargic. 

APPEAL   TO    SELF-INTEREST 

Every  letter  should  give  the  reader 
something  to  do  and  something 
which  he  can  do  without  too  much 
effort,  just  as  you  in  conversation 
with  a  sluggish-minded  or  inattentive 
man  would  suggest  to  him  some  small 
action  that  would  involve  a  change 
of  position  at  least,  so  as  to  arouse 
him  to  attention. 

The  strongest  nerve  in  the  sales 
anatomy  is  the  nerve  of  self-interest. 
The  best  way  in  which  the  letter  can 
appeal  to  self-interest  and  at  the 
same  time  arouse  confidence  and 
secure  action,  is  bv  stirri'ig  the  pros- 
pect to  a  renewed  belief  in  his  own 
persona!  ability.  Let  your  letter  sav 
to  its  reader  "You  can!  You  can!" 
At  some  point  in  your  camnaign, 
bring  your  suggestion  of  action  to 
this  peak.    Call  on  the  force  that  lies 


dormant  in  every  man.  ( )ut  of  the 
depth  of  your  personal  conviction  in 
the  merit  of  your  merchandise  or  the 
\alue  of  your  service  speak  in  tones 
of  certain  confidence,  and  throw  the 
weight  of  your  personality  into  the 
scale,  in  .summoning  the  customer  to 
action  in  his  own  best  interest. 

The  greatest  letters  of  history,  the 
letters  of  Lincoln,  for  e.xamjjle,  that 
you  ought  to  read,  show  this  un- 
swerving trust  in  the  capacity  of 
other  men.  This  is  the  noblest  ex- 
])ression  of  personality;  it  rejiresents 
the  highest  quality  which  the  letter 
can  attain. 

Competition  and  paper  shortage 
and  other  powerful  incentives  today 
are  forcing  the  brains  of  business  to 
subject  methods  of  advertising  and 
sale  to  the  severest  scrutiny  and 
analysis.  The  methods  of  direct  mail 
advertising  which  you  employ  today 
will  be  obsolete  and  outworn  in 
three  years.  Progress  becomes  more 
rapid  and  more  relentless  with  every 
])assing  twelvemonth.  The  huge  and 
sumptuous  fabric  of  our  present  ad- 
vertising, 

"The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gor- 
geous palaces. 
The  solemn  temples," 
created  by  the  advertiser  in  our 
superb  magazine  and  newspaper  and 
direct  mail  presentations,  shall  dis- 
solve, like  an  insubstantial   pageant. 

Methods  change,  but  principles 
endure.  The  princiijles  of  salesman- 
sliij)  are  founded  upon  the  qualities 
of  ]iersonality.  Those  qualities 
which  have  given  strength  and  force 
to  personality  since  the  beginning  of 
the  race  of  man  will  not  change, 
though  our  development  and  applica- 
tion of  them  will  assume  many 
forms. 

It  is  part  of  the  letter  in  the  direct 
mail  campaign  to  take  the  role  of 
]iersonality.  I  have  tried  to  suggest 
virtues  which  are  proper  to  that  role. 


Rueschaw  Returns  to  Reo 

R.  C.  Rueschaw  has  resumed  his  for- 
mer position  as  sales  manager  for  the  Reo 
Motor  Car  Company.  Lansing,  Alich.  Mr. 
Rueschaw  left  the  company  in  1917  after 
twelve  years  as  sales  manager  to  become 
general  manager  and  vice-president  of 
the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Company. 
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Direct  Mail  Advertisers  Elect  Meadon — Next  Convention  at  Louisville 


Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  advertis- 
ing men,  from  twenty-one  states  and 
Canada,  made  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  As- 
sociation convention,  in  Detroit  last  week. 
a  tremendous  success. 

Three  days  chock  full  of  informative 
lectures  and  informative  "swap-fests"  of 
ideas,  together  with  social  events  which 
were  record  setting  for  their  enthusiasm, 
sent  the  delegates  away  Saturday  con- 
vinced that  they  had  bejiefited  by  the 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Joseph  M.  Meadon,  of  Detroit,  head 
of  the  Franklin  Press,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, to  succeed  Alexander  M.  Candee, 
advertising  manager  of  the  National 
F.nameling  &:  Stamping  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Vice-presi- 
dent, F.  W.  Hunt,  Masey-Harris  Co., 
Toronto ;  secretary,  Louis  Balsam,  direc- 
tor of  correspondence,  Lewis  jNIanufac- 
turing  Company,  Walpole,  Mass. ;  treas- 
urer, Frank  L.  Pierce,  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  Xew  York ;  directors. 
Robert  E.  Ramsay,  .\merican  Writing 
Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass;  Robert 
C.  Fay,  Robert  Smith  Company,  Lansing. 
Mich.;  Joseph  M.  Meadon,  F.  W.  Hunt 
and  Louis  Balsam.  Homer  J.  Buckley. 
Buckley,  Dement  &  Company,  Chicago ; 
William  A.  Hersey,  Robert  H.  Inger- 
soll  &  Bro.,  New  York ;  Frank  L.  Pierce, 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New 
York,  and  Charles  Henry  Mackintosh,  La 
Salle  Extension  LIniversity,  Chicago,  fill 
unexpired  terms  on  the  Board. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  was  chosen  for  the  1921 
convention. 

The  La  Salle  letter  trophy,  a  work  in 
bronze,  done  by  a  pupil  of  Rodin,  and 
offered  to  the  member  whose  business  let- 
ters showed  the  best  form,  style  and  re- 
sults, w-as  awarded  to  R.  H.  Orthoefer,  of 
the  Jefi'rey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Columbus,  O.  The  winning  letter  resulted 
in  $75,(XK1  in  business. 

Prizes  were  also  voted  Vernon  E.  Vin- 
ing  and  H.  J.  Ditterick.  of  Detroit;  C. 
P.  Ufford,  -\kron,  O. ;  W.  C.  Kerr,  Chi- 
cago, and  H.  H.  Squires,  Sandusky,  O., 
for  ideas  worked  out  by  themselves  and 
regarded  as  helpful  to  the  membership  as 
a  whole. 

A  banner  for  the  largest  delegation  pro 
rata  at  the  convention  went  to  Charlotte, 
Mich. 

The  booths  and  exhibits  were  among 
the  most  complete  ever  gathered  together 
in  an  advertising  affair  of  its  kind.  Dis- 
played in  attractive  booths  were  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  direct  advertising, 
ranging  from  the  modest  envelope  enclos- 
ure to  beautifully  printed  books  boimd  in 
leather  and  printed  in  gold.  The  wide 
range  of  printing  effects  and  papers  proved 
a  valuable  aid  to  those  advertising  man- 
agers seeking  suggestions  for  improving 
their  direct   publicity. 

The  .\dvertisers'  Bureau  of  Detroit  had 
an  impressive  exhibit  of  illustrating,  de- 
signs and  retouching.  Other  advertising 
concerns  with  noteworthy  displays  were 
the  Campbell  Ewald  Company,  advertis- 
ing agents  of  Detroit ;  Meinzinger  Art 
Studio,  Detroit;  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York. 

The  Michigan  Inter-City  Advertising 
Association  which  held  'its  convention 
co-jointly  with  the  Direct  Mail  advertisers 
was  addressed  at  a  special  session  on  Tues- 


day by  A.  M.  Candee,  Robert  C.  Fay,  C. 
H.  Morath,  secretary  of  the  association; 
Lynn  B.  Dudley,  president  of  the  Detroit 
.\dcraft  Club  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Federal  Truck  Company.  Detroit ;  J. 
W.  Sweet,  president  of  the  Adrian  .Adver- 
tising Club;  James  H.  Buswell. '  Kalama- 
zoo, president  of  the  Michigan  Inter-City 
.\dvertising  Association,  and  David  .\. 
Brown,  of  Detroit. 


Lettershops  and  List  Houses  Organize 

Meeting  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Direct  Mail  .Advertising  As.so- 
c'iation,  representatives  of  lettershops  and 
list  companies  from  all  parts  of  the  LTnited 
States  and  Canada,  on  Fridav  of  last  week 


organized  the  Mail  .Advertising  .Associa- 
tion of  North  America. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  mail  adver- 
tising service  by  encouraging  the  organ- 
ization of  local  associations;  by  compiling 
and  distributing  data  on  sales,  manufac- 
tures, accounting  and  other  problems,  so 
as  to  standardize  the  industry  to  the  end 
that  better  service  may  be  rendered  by 
the  buyers  of  mail  advertising. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association  are : 
President,  Gordon  E.  Small.  Cincinnati ; 
vice-president,  Joseph  H.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  -Atlas  Letter  Service.  Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer,  Elmer  J.  Roeper.  of 
the  Tanki  Service  Bureau.  Inc..  Pittsburg. 


That  Final  40%! 

The  newspaper  which  is  read  by  607' 
of  a  city's  population  is  not  unusual.  And 
the  advertising  opportunity  it  presents  is 
not  unusual.  Other  mediums  must  be 
used  to  reach  the  untouched  40 '( .  This 
results  in  overlapping  circulation  and  ex- 
cessive advertising  charges  for  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  addressed. 

Kansas  City  and  The  Star  represent  a 
unique  advertising  situation — a  buying 
community  of  nearly  half  a  million  peo- 
ple— a  publication  that  gives  advertisers 
literally  100%  efficiency.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  has  more  subscribers,  served  by 
carrier,  in  Greater  Kansas  City  than  there 
are  families. 

"That  final  407"  is  what  expresses  the 
thoroughness  and  economy  of  advertising 
in  The  Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  October: 

Evening  Sunday 

216,230  217,196 

New  York  Office, 
2  Rector  St. 


Morning 
212.275 

Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  BIdg. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


What  the  Advertising  Means  to  the  Worker 

As  Told  to  the  Employes  of  the  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills 
by  Paul  Meyer,  Editor  of  "Theatre  Magazine" 


THIS  is  an  attempt  to  tell  you,  in 
a  brief  way.  something  of  the 
vital  influence  of  advertising  in  the 
everyday  afTairs  of  our  lives. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  you  are  wear- 
ing an  advertised  article  of  some  sort 
— advertised  shoes,  garters,  under- 
wear. Walkover  shoes,  Boston 
garters.  B.  \'.  D.s.  and  \'anity  Fair, 
if  you  please — and  in  your  homes 
you  use  Ivory  Soap,  Quaker  Oats, 
Uneeda  Biscuits,  and  what  not.  Now 
how  did  you  come  to  know  about  and 
ask  for  these  everyday  necessities  ? 
Advertising  brought  them  to  your 
attention.  In  magazines  and  news- 
papers— on  cars  and  trains — on  bill- 
boards, you  are  told  to  ask  for 
Uneeda  Biscuit.  The  merits  of  Ivory 
Soap  are  extolled,  and  when  you 
want  to  buy  soap  you  ask  for  "Ivory"' 
without  giving  it  any  thought.  You 
do  it  unconsciously,  thanks  to  adver- 
tising. When  you  want  to  buy  soda 
crackers — do  you  ask  for  them  by 
that  name?  No,  you  ask  for 
Uneeda  Biscuits! 

Some  years  ago  the  Vanity  Fair 
Silk  Mills  started  to  advertise  in  a 
very  modest  way — and  right  here  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  a  company  must 
speculate  with  its  money  when  put- 
ting a  new  article  before  the  public. 
Many  of  us  think  of  a  comijany  as  a 
big  capitalistic  organization,  with  but 
one  aim, — to  make  more  money. 
And  that  is  true,  in  one  sense ;  but 
before  money  can  be  made,  has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  the  company 
must  first  risk  its  capital,  and  that,  if, 
as  it  frequently  happens,  a  new  ar- 
ticle does  not  find  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, the  investment  is  a  comjjlete  loss  ? 

For  example,  when  \^anity  Fair 
Silk  Mills  put  on  the  market  an  ar- 
ticle of  new  design,  it  is  done  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  iivestigation 
among  the  trade,  and  considerable 
expense  and  labor.  Then  when  the 
company  is  ready  to  go  ahead  and 
manufacture  the  article,  a  market 
must  be  created — it  must  be  brought 
so  prominently  before  the  public  that 
they  will  ask  for  it. 

But  first  they  must  have  the  good 
will  of  the  buyers  by  putting  out  lines 
of  merchandise  that  please  their  cus- 
tomers. Even  then  the  dealers  are 
timid  about  adding  another  line  to 
an  already  overtaxed  stock. 

Right    here    is    where    advertising 


comes  in.  It  makes  the  new  product 
known  to  the  peojile — it  arouses  their 
curiosity — they  ask  for  it.  and  the 
dealers  are  impelled  to  stock  up  with 
it  in  order  to  sujjply  their  demands. 

You  are  fortunate  in  being  em- 
ployed by  a  company  that  looks  after 
your  welfare — that  gives  you  steady 
employment,  in  s])ite  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time,  business  condi- 
tions are  bad.  It  is  useless  to  delude 
ourselves — conditions  are  far  from 
normal. 

The  buyers  come  in — look  over  the 
line — ask  the  jjrices  and  then  place 
an  order  and  a  very  small  one  at 
that,  selecting  only  one  or  two  styles 
out  of  a  dozen. 

The  salesman  has  a  very  hard  road 
to  travel  today,  due  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers    are     almost     culling 


••Selling''  the   Employe 

D  KCIiXTLY.  a  good  many  little 
•'■^  silk  mills  around  Reading.  Pa., 
have  closed  their  doors,  hard  hit 
hy  the  slump  in  the  textile  trade. 

The  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills  at 
Reading  have  been  running  to 
capacity  all  along — because,  says 
William  B.  Powell,  sales  promo- 
tion manager,  "Vanity  Fair"  is  a 
tradcmarked  and  nationally  adver- 
tised product. 

That  the  workers  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  Mills  mi.ght  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  cause 
and  the  relation  of  the  company's 
advertising  to  their  welfare,  Mr. 
Powell  started  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  sell  them  on  Vanity  Fair 
advertising. 

At  first  they  thought  he  was  try- 
ing to  sell  them  Vanity  Fair 
products  through  his  advertising 
exhibits  ! 

Then  Paul  Meyer,  editor  of 
Theatre  Magazine,  suggested  that 
representatives  of  the  mediums  in 
which  Vanity  Fair  advertising  is 
appearing  address  the  employes  at 
the  mills  on  the  value  of  that  ad- 
vertising to  them  in  terms  of 
steady  and  profitable  employment. 

His  suggestion  was  enthusias- 
tically adopted  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  first  talk. 

It  is  published  herewith  verbatim 
because  Advertising  &  Selli.ng 
feels  that  other  executives  will 
find  it  a  valuable  model  to  follovv 
in  shaping  the  "sales  argument" 
designed  to  sell  the  ernploye  on 
the   value   of   the   advertising. 

—The  EniTOR. 


each  other's  throats  in  order  to  un- 
load their  overstocked  shelves,  and 
you  can  readily  see  the  predicament 
of  the  buyer  whose  orders  from 
headquarters  are  not  to  buy  because 
the  jHiblic  is  not  buying,  but  cut- 
ting down  its  ex]5enditures  instead. 
Therefore,  when  the  buyer  increases 
his  stock  at  all,  he  does  so  in  a  very 
limited  way.  The  most  optimistic  say 
■'Wait  until  after  election  and  things 
will  change."     I  hope  they  will. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Manufactur- 
ers complain  of  the  high  cost  of  raw- 
materials.  You  know  these  condi- 
tions as  well  as  I  do.  because  these 
conditions  are  put  before  you  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  newspa- 
pers, which  after  all,  are  the  logical 
mediums  through  which  to  bring  be- 
fore us  what  .goes  on  in  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Most  of  tlie  buyers  have  blamed 
labor  for  present  conditions  and  they 
have  talked  about  the  "vicious  eco- 
nomic cycle"  until  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  seemed  hopeless.  Many 
firms,  finding  their  shelves  filled  with 
merchandise,  have  met  conditions  by 
deciding  to  shut  down  and  stop  work. 
\\'e  have  examples  of  this  among  the 
woolen  mills  of  New  England — also 
the  shoe  factories — and  down  the 
line.  I  understand  that  even  in  Read- 
ing some  of  the  factories  have  shut 
down,  and  it  is  therefore  an  added 
pleasure  to  find  the  \'aiTity  Fair  Silk 
Alills  running  in  the  regular  way. 

But  do  you  realize  why  you  are 
working — do  you  realize  why  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  Vanity 
Fair  Silk  products?  The  answer  is 
advertising. 

When  you  see  the  advertising  of 
\'anity  Fair  Silk  Mills,  for  example, 
in  the  magazines  and  catalogs  you 
cannot  realize  the  ex]5enditure  of 
time,  effort  and  labor  that  has  made 
that  advertising  possible, — and  the 
hours,  even  days,  that  are  spent  over 
(■ne  illustration,  or  a  single  adver- 
tisement, to  make  it  just  right. 

But  the  company  goes  on  spending 
money,  hoping  to  get  it  back — for  of 
course  its  executives  want  it  to  grow. 
But  in  growing  there  are  more  than 
financial  returns  to  be  considered. 
The  officers  of  a  corporation  want  to 
see  larger  and  better  factories — they 
want  to  engender  mutual  co-opera- 
tion between  employes  and  the  com- 
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"Thompson's  simply  won't  let  me  forget  that 
they  handle  Fleur  De  Lys  Silk" 

Ever-present — but  never  offending.  Remembrance  Advertising  quiefly  drives 
liome  its  message  by  pleasant  reiteration. 

The  thoughtfully  selected  and  carefully  distributed  specialty  which  it  employs 
has  a  reason  for  being.  It  performs  a  very  real  service.  So  it  is  gratefully 
received,  constantly  used,  and  advertises  pleasantly,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
warm-hearted  business  concern  whom  it  represents. 

For  twenty-four  years  Brown  &  Bigelow  have  produced  worth-while  Remembrance  Advertis- 
ing specialties.  Very  naturally  they  ha\e  gathered  a  rich  experience  of  the  things  that  succeed, 
and  have  achieved  an  adeptness  in  designing  and  manufacturing  these  distinctive  specialties  at  fair 
and  just  prices. 

The  Aluminum  Thimble  here  shown  is  but  one  notable  article  in  a  line  that  includes  not  only 
clever  utilities  in  Metal,  Cloth,  Celluloid  and  Mission  Leather,  but  Art  Calendars,  Monthly  Mail- 
ing Cards  and  Engra\ed  Greetings  of  rare  quality  as  well. 

An  organization  of  highly  trained  representatives  brings  to  their  host  of  constantly  increasing 
clients  appreciated  suggestions  of  the  proper  article  to  be  used  and  the  proper  plan  for  using  it. 

*^  Remembrance  Ad'vertiiing^''  a  helpful  booklet  relating  aetual  wcidenti  of  the  poivcr  of  friend^ 
liness  in  business,  tent  free  upon  request. 


Brown  ^  Bigelow  — Quality  Park  — Saint  Paul 

.SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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pany  itself — they  want  happiness  and 
harmony  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
labor. 

Advertising  is  an  adjnnct  to  a 
company's  selling  forces.  You  can 
readily  see  that  a  salesman  going  to 
a  firm  to  sell  his  goods,  will  find  his 
road  much  easier  and  more  ])rofit- 
able  if  he  can  show  that  his  firm  is 
s])ending  money  (in  many  cases 
lavishly)  to  introduce  his  line  of 
mercha'  dise. 

Now  what  does  successful  adver- 
tising mean  ? 

It  means  large  sales,  whicli  in  turn 
mean  manufacture. 

IVIanufacture     means     work,     and 


work  means  your  pay  envelope  on 
.Saturday. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  only  the  value  of  advertis- 
ing as  a  means  of  bringing  you  the 
money  that  is  necessary  to  your  daily 
existence,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand what  your  tirni  is  doing  to  keep 
this  plant  running. 

The  conduct  of  a  large  business 
organization  is  not,  as  many  think, 
a  one-sided  affair.  I  know  many  con- 
cerns that  are  now  keejiing  their  fac- 
tories open  at  a  loss,  but  there  is  such 
mutual  good  faith  between  employes 
and  employers  that  these  firms  war,t 
to  kee])  their   forces   together — even 


Is  there  a  slump 
in  Advertising? 

Not  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  record  of  advertising  carried  by  seven 
evening  newspapers  during  October,  1920,  as 
compared  with  October,  1919,  follows. 

Gains 

Evening   Post   gained    339   columns 
Evening   Mail         "  81 

Losses 
Telegram  lost  773  columns 


Globe 

"     721 

Sun 

"     381 

Journal 

"     204 

World 

*'     113 

Q.  E.  D. 
The  Business  Manager. 


at  a  sacrilice — because  they  know 
that  their  faith  in  their  employes  will 
be  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold 
by  the  honesty  of  their  workers  in 
giving  them  an  honest  hour's  work 
for  an  honest  dollar. 

The  sooner  we  all  realize  that  it 
jjays  to  be  not  only  honest  with  our- 
selves, but  honest  with  the  firm  that 
employs  us — that  in  other  words,  it 
is  a  fifty-fifty  proposition,  the  bstter 
if  will  be  for  American  business. 


Kobbe  Makes  Staff  Addition 

Peter  Wilkinson,  for  a  number  of  years 
vvitii  I'auily  Fair,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Philip   Kobbc   Company,   New   York. 


Mills  Co.  New  Agency 

J.  li.  Matienzo,  J.  H.  and  M.  G.  Mills 
have  started  the  Mills  Co.  advertising 
agency  capitalized  at  $10,000  at  2001  Grand 
Concourse,   New  York. 

A  $500,000  Advertising  Firm 

Capitalized  at  $500,000,  the  International 
l>uert  .\dvertising  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  M.  M. 
I-ucy.  V.  L.  Lacey  and  L.  S.  Dorsey. 

Herbert   M.  Morris  Agency  Moves 

Herbert  .\1.  .Morris.  Philadelphia  adver- 
tising agency,  has  moved  from  400  Chest- 
nut street  to  the  North  American  I'uild- 
ing. 


R.  J.  Chambers  Joins  Gunnison,  Inc. 

Robert  J.  Chambers,  formerly  with  F. 
P.  Moore  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  executive 
staff  of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

W.  L.  Brann  Associated  With  Borland 
Agency 

W.  L.  Brann,  vice-president  of  the  N'a- 
tional  Qoak  &  Suit  Company,  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales,  has  become  as.so- 
ciated  with  the  Dorland  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Brann  has  been  with  the  National 
Cloak  &  .Suit  Company  for  thirteen  years, 
and  will  retain  his  connection  with  that 
company,  continuing  to  serve  them  in  con- 
nection with  sales  promotion  work.  Mr. 
Brann"s  office  is  at  516  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York. 

Detroit   "Abend   Post"   Publisher   Dead 

August  Marxhousen,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Abend  Post,  died  in  that  city  on 
Election  Day  following  an  illnesi  of  three 
months.  He  was  65  years  old.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  late  August  Marx- 
hausen,  Sr.,  as  publisher  of  the  paper  sev- 
eral years  ago. 


Harry  Smith  Dies 

Harry  Smith,  Eastern  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  American  Motorist,  official  or- 
gan of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn last  Sunday.  He  was  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 


Little  Rock  Starts  Advertising  Club 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  has  organized  an 
advertising  club  afifiliated  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
The  officers  are :  president,  S.  M.  Brooks, 
S.  M.  Brooks  Advertising  Agency ;  vice- 
president,  Gilbert  Blass,  Jacob  Blass  De- 
partment Store ;  treasurer,  V.  C.  Pettie, 
England  National  Bank;  secretary.  Miss 
Minnie  Buzbee,  advertising  manager  .Amer- 
ican Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Co. 
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Selling  Uncle  Sam's  Three-Billion  Surplus 

How  Advertising  Is  Performing  this  Gigantic  Task  Is  Disclosed  in  the 
Report  of  J.  Malcolm  Muir  to  the  Associated  Business  Papers 


How  advertising  is  being  em- 
ployed to  solve  the  greatest 
liquidation  ]3roblem  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — that  of  selling  econom- 
ically over  three  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  surplus  materials  ranging  from  a 
package  of  hair  pins,  Ijought  by  the 
government  for  the  use  of  transport 
and  hospital  nurses,  to  enormous  gun 
boring  lathes  and  whole  cities,  capable 
of  housing  half  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  is  disclosed  in  a  report  of  J. 
Malcolm  Muir,  chairman  of  the  War 
Department  Sur]5lus  Property  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

From  advertising  amounting  to 
$517,110.56,  \\"ar  Department  sales 
on  September  10  had  totaled  $749,- 
447,608.66,  making  the  cost  within 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Sales  of 
raw  wool,  which  cost  the  department 
$438,000,000,  have  returned  92  per 
cent  to  date.  On  one  lot  of  steel  rails 
the  return  was  105  per  cent.  The 
return  on  tractors  has  also  been  92 
per  cent,  as  has  that  on  chemicals, 
acids  and  explosives.  That  on  rail- 
way rolling  stock,  which  cost  $114,- 
966,1.55.24.  has  been  87  per  cent;  on 
leather,  79  per  cent ;  on  textiles,  ex- 
clusive of  wool,  74  per  cent,  and  on 
small  arms  and  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion, 71.  The  average  recovery  on 
all  commodities  was  63  per  cent.  The 
advertising  consisted  of  3,115.V4 
pages  in  business  papers,  costing 
$390,125.58,  and  778,000  lines,  ap- 
proximatelv  390  pages,  in  newspapers 
amounting'  to  $126,984.98.  It  pro- 
moted 162  different  projects. 

This  successful  sale  was  accom- 
plished through  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Sales  with  the  assistance  of 
less  than  200  men.  most  of  whom  are 
regular  army  officers.  The  office  of 
the  Director  of  Sales,  which  is  headed 
by  E.  C.  Morse,  is  a  planning  board 
on  surplus  property  disposal,  sup- 
erintending the  operations  of  a  num- 
ber of  army  departments  such  as 
Quartermaster  Division,  Ordnance 
Department,  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice, Aircraft  Division,  Medical  and 
Hospital  or  Surgeon  General's  Di- 
vision  and  others. 

SIX    MEN   HANDLE  ADVERTISIXC, 

When  Mr.  Morse  adopted  the 
Business  Papers'  plan  for  advertis- 
ing a  year  ago  he  had  no  appropria- 


tion to  supply  the  necessary  Service 
Department  and  at  his  request  this 
was  supplied  by  various  publishers. 
.At  present  a  permanent  establishment 
consisting  of  six  men,  and  the  neces- 
•sary  stenographers  and  clerks,  is 
maintained  in  Washington.  These 
men  report  directly  to  C.  M.  Wil- 
loughby,  Chief  of  the  Sales  Promo- 
tion Section,  and  are  in  fact  "all  time" 
employes  of  the  Director  of  Sales, 
They  function  purely  as  Government 
employes. 

"These  men  were  required  to  meet 
many  problems,"  Mr.  Muir  says  in 
his  report,  "some  common  to  any  ad- 
vertising service,  others  peculiar  to 
the  present  task.      In  order  to  work 


intelligently  and  accurately,  they  are 
required  to  have  a  thorough  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  an  enormous  va- 
riety of  commodities  in  many  lines. 
For  example,  they  must  know 
whether  a  gun-boring  lathe  is  a  stand- 
ard or  special  machine,  and,  if  special, 
how  and  at  what  cost  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  standard  use.  In  order  to 
aim  the  advertising  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  service  men  are  required  to 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  markets  for  each  of  the  com- 
modities to  be  advertised.  In  addition 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  commodity,  they  must 
know  or  ascertain  its  uses,  how  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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In    Toledo    there    is    one   big 

^^^^^M 

iutluential  newspaper  that  every 

JtiM 

advertiser  knows  is  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  its  com- 
munity.     It    is    the    TOLEDO 
BL.\DE,    which    carries    more 

HRRBERT  MOLONEY. 

local  advertising,  more  tinancial 

Herbert   started  with  my  or- 

advertising,  and  more  classified 

ganization  when   he   was   but  a 

advertising      than      any      other 

"cub,"  over  ten   years  ago. 

I  was  proud  when  he  joined 

Toledo  newspaper. 

the      Seventh      Regiment      and 
went    to    the    Mexican    Border 

The    October    1    Government 

to    do    his    duty.      I    am    even 

report     shows     the     TOLEDO 

more    proud    of    his    long    and 

BL.ADE    has    a    circulation    of 

active  service  with  the  .Ameri- 

88,490.     This    is    over     11,000 

can  Expeditionary  Forces,  dur- 

more  than   the   nearest   Toledo 

ing     which     he     was     severely 

wounded. 

newspaper.     No   wonder    many 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the 

intelligent    advertisers    use    the 

Army,  after  three  years"  service 

BLADE  exclusively  in  Toledo. 

(sixteen    months   in   the   hospi- 

tal), he  rejoined  my  organiza- 

tion.    I   am   extremely   pleased 

to  have  hiiu  "back  home"  with 

us  again. 

/L<u^/SU^v\ 

Scric:!    A.h.   Xo.    2n 
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Simplicity  the  Key  to  Spanish  Marl^et 

Methods  Here  Explained  Show  It  Pays  to 
Study  Foreign  Peoples 


LIKE  the  smoke  of  the  cigarette 
Flores  de  Talavera  perfumes 
awaken  our  most  pk-asant  memo- 
ries." 

That's  different— al  least.  It's 
from  Spain. 

Over  every  man  who  li\es  li\'  his 
wits,  I  suppose,  hovers  the  tear  of 
growing  stale.  Training,  experi- 
ence, these  count ;  l)ut  more  impor-. 
tant  is  a  constant  freshness  of  intel- 
lect, a  mind  wide  open  to  the  flitting 
idea.  It's  easy  to  ])ush  so  deep  intu 
the  trees  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
woods;  it's  easy  to  hecome  so  en- 
grossed in  detail  as  to  lose  the 
broader  vision.  Familiarity  breeds 
obtuseness — and  only  then  contempt. 

I  was  once  sent  to  interview  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Kcdfield  on  the 
Lake's-to-the-ocean-walerwa.\ .  He 
was  on  his  vacation  and  I  found 
him  on  his  launch  reading  an  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  red-cover  novel — 
"The  Crimson  Mask"  was  its  title. 
I  think.  He  wasn't  reading  it  be- 
cause he  particularly  enjoyed  sensa- 
tional novels— he  was  breaking  away 
from  the  trees.  He  was  removing 
himself  as  far  from  the  affairs  of 
state  as  possible. 

.STUDY    FOREIGN     .\UV1;KTISEMENTS 

The  advertising  man  will  find  it 
profitable  as  well  as  interesting  to 
give  the  work  of  the  foreign  adver- 
tiser an  occasional  once-over. 

If  he  can  read  the  copy,  so  much 
the  better.  If  he  can't,  he  will  at 
least  be  able  to  size  up  the  illustra- 
tions, layout,  and  general  character 
of  the  advertisement.  And  he  will 
find  plenty  to  interest  him.  He  will 
receive  a' few  wholesome  jolts  and, 
perhaps,  will  have  more  hearty 
laughs.  The  comparison  will  bring 
a  good  many  ideas  into  focus — it 
may  furnish  valuable  suggestions. 
At '  the  worst  it  will  emphasize  a 
good  many  things  to  avoid. 

Over  in  Spain,  the  wealthiest 
country  to  which  America  may  hope 
to  sell  her  wares,  copy  writers  are 
daring  and  original  enough  to  com- 
pare a  perfume  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  cigarette.  Considering  the 
quality  of  the  Spanish  cigarette  and 
its  place  in  the  national  life,  the 
parallel  is  effective. 

A  study  of  the  advertising  of 
soaps,    perfumes,    and    other    toilet 


By  'WALTER  A.  O'MEARA 

preparations  in  S])ain  is  worth  while 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above.  Such 
commodities  arc,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  advertised  goods  in  certain 
of  the  .Spanish  magazines — excellent 
magazines,  l)y  the  way,  that  com- 
pare with  the  best  of  our  own.  The 
full-page  advertisements  are  often 
striking,  not  to  say  brilliant.  In  an 
.American  magazine  they  would 
stand  out  com])ellingly  because  of 
their  utter  novelty  in  a  foreign  me- 
dium. A  fact  that  suggests  possi- 
bilities. 

The  best  of  these  national  adver- 
tisements— there  are  plenty  of  poor 
ones — are  to  be  remarked  for  their 
extreme  simplicity,  a  large,  mass- 
eft'ect  simplicity  that  attracts.  The 
illustrations,  done  exquisitely  in 
color  or  with  considerable  skill  in 
black  and  white,  are  large  and  free 
from  the  distracting  effect  of  in- 
truding copy.  They  stand  out  bold- 
ly and  clean  upon  the  page. 

The  few  lines  of  copy  are  usuall\ 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  directly 
under  the  illustration.  The  latter 
serves  as  the  headline  which  the 
cojjy  commonly  lacks.  The  pictures 
are  of  chic  and  dainty  women  for 
the  most  part — which  is  nothing 
new  in  America.  But  in  Sjjain 
these  pictures  have  no  function, 
aside  from  attracting  attention  other 
than  to  spell  daintiness,  refinement, 
and  charm.  They  link  the  name  of 
the  iiroduct  with  these  qualities  in- 
delibly through  repeated  association. 
And  usually  that  is  all  they  attempt 
to  accomplish.  It  is  intangible  but 
effective. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  use 
of  the  line  drawing  in  the  highest 
type  of  magazine  advertisements  of 
this  class.  They  are  more  frequent 
than  the  color  illustrations  and 
equally  as  interesting.  Forceful  with 
the  elemental  contrast  of  black  and 
white,  they  are,  nevertheless,  grace- 
ful and  refined.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  a  minimum  amount  of 
type  and  are  surrounded,  usually 
without  a  border,  by  generous  white 
space.  The  effect  is  one  of  a  bound- 
less amount  of  white  space  sur- 
rounding the  sharply  defined  draw- 
ing; the  advertiseinent  is  in  effect 
not  bounded  by  the  page  limits  but 
is    indefinite   in   size.     One   of   these 


advertisements  slipped  into  an 
American  magazine  fairly  jumps  at 
the  reader — which  again  might  be 
food  for  reflection. 

SELLINC;    TO   THE   SENSES 

The  copy  is  equally  simple,  ^'our 
S]:)anish  copy  writer  tells  his  story 
briefly.  He  may  do  it  effectively  or 
he  may  not,  but  he  never  does  it  at 
length. 

His  \vork   is  characterized   in   this 
type    of    advertisement    by    a    frank 
recognition  that  women  prize  beauty 
primarily    because    it    attracts   men. 
He     pictures      delightful    fragrance, 
purity,   "admirable   lather" ;  he  goes 
turtner  and  sells  youth,  beauty,  and     i 
a  skin  you  love  to  touch,  so  t6  speak.     I 
But    he   goes    beyond   this    also   and 
sells   "irresistible  youtli,"  "seduction 
eternal,"     and     ca])tivating    charm."      ^ 
He  candidly  sells  an  enchantment  of 
the   sex   appeal.     .\nd   he   does   this 
with     a    certain     extravagance     and 
grace  i)eculiarly  Spanish. 

.\n  exceedingly  simple  engraving 
of  a  young  woman  wrapped  in 
white  furs  and  the  copy :  "White 
and  smooth  as  ermine  you  will  have 
your  skin  if  you  use  daily  Heno  de 
Pravia  soap."  Could  you  improve 
upon  that  for  brevity  ? 

Incidentally  it  ma)-  Ite  remarked 
that  the  Spanish  copy  writer  has  a  • 
much  prettier  word  in  "jabon"  than 
we  have  in  "soap" ;  and  he  has  the 
more  euphonious  "pastilla''  instead 
of  "cake."  The  Spanish  of  these 
advertisements  has  a  certain  natural 
grace  that  is  largely  inherent  in  the 
language. 

It  may  also  be  worth  nr)ting 
parenthetically  that  in  Spain  toilet 
preparations  are  given  easily  pro- 
nounceable names ;  women  are  given 
no  cause  to  hesitate  and  finally  ask 
for  something  they  desire  less  but 
can  name  more  easily.  Spanish  ad- 
vertisers are  not  forced  to  empha- 
size the  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
name  of  their  product. 

SI.MPLICITV   HELPS  SALES 

"Flowers  of  the  field — dreamed  of 
beauty  and  refined  elegance  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  this  select  crea- 
tion of  the  modern  perfumer's  art. 
Its  purity  and  fineness,  combined 
with  its  enrapturing  and  voluptuous 
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And  so  unnecessary!  For  j-ou  can  have  your  films 
printed  on  "Safety  Standard"  and,  using  a  New  Premier 
Pathescope,  change  your  salesman's  reports  as  the  one 
above  w  as  changed.  There  are  no  restrictions  against  the 
use  of  the  New  Premierwith "Safety  Standard"  film.     It  is 

safe.    It  removes  all  though   of  fire  hazard  from 

your  pro'ipect's  mind.     That  is  why  such  con- 

A  demonstration 


Safe — Anywhere^  Anytime 

cerns  as  the  following  are  using  Pathescopes  and  "Safety 
Standard"  film;  many  of  them  adopting  it  after  unfortunate 
and  costly  experience  with  ordinary  inilammable  lilm. 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co. 
Bald^vin  Locomotive  Works 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Deico  Company 
Diamond  Match  Company 
General  Electric  Company 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
and  an  imposing  list  of  the  leading  industrial  concerns  of  the 
country  that  have  found  films  a  truly  indispensable  sales  help. 


A  New  Premier  Pathescope  weighs  only  2,5  pounds  and 
can  be  carried  in  a  small  suit-case.  It  operates  on  any 
electric  light  current,  or  from  a  storage  battery.  It  uses 
only  "Safety  Standard"  film  and  every  machine  bears  the 
Underwriters'  label,  "Enclosing  Booth  Not  Required." 
.Anyone  can  operate  it,  anywhere,  anytime. 
ill , 


The  Pathescope  Co.    of  America,  Inc. 

Willard  B.  Cook,  President 

Suite  1826,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  Cily 
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fragrance,  make  it  an  iiulisi)ensable 
secret  of  youthful   charm.'" 

■'The  kixurious  and  penetrating 
fragrance  that  is  imparted  to  the 
skin  by  the  admirable  lather  of 
Flowers  of  the  Field  soap  remains 
in  all  its  strength  to  the  last  of  the 
cake.'' 

"Love  irresistible,  eternal  charm. 
fragrance  and  purity ;  all  in  a  cake 
of  exquisite  jabon  'Flores  del 
Campo.'  " 

"Napoleon   was   a   connoisseur   of 


good  perfumes.  How  Floro  de 
Talavera  preparations  would  ha\e 
pleased  him!" 

And  so  it's  done  in  Spain.  These 
brief  paragraphs  of  copy  seldom 
carry  any  headline  other  than  the 
name  of  the  product,  the  illustra- 
tion, as  has  been  remarked,  often 
functioning  in  the  headline's  capac- 
ity. The  headlines  that  are  some- 
times used  are  more  or  less  effective 
— usually  less.  Examples  are :  "The 
I)erfume  is  the  soul  of  the  woman," 


Our  Triple  Responsibility 


The  three  great  purposes 
of  the  Bell  telephone  or- 
ganization, the  three  united 
interests  which  the  man- 
agement must  ever  keep  in 
the  fore-front,  are:  service 
to  the  public,  justice  to  the 
employees,  security  to 
stockholders. 

Service  to  the  public 
must  be  as  continuous,  de- 
pendable, and  perfect  in 
speech  transmission,  under 
all  conditions  and  during 
all  emergencies,  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  for  science 
and  skill  to  produce. 

Justice  to  employees  re- 
quires their  careful  training 


for  the  work  expected  of 
them,  agreeable  and  health- 
ful working  conditions, 
adequate  pay,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement, 
cordial  relations  between 
managing  and  other  em- 
ployees, and  every  facility 
for  properly  performing 
their  duties. 

Security  to  stockholders 
demands  earnings  to  pro- 
vide dividends  with  a 
margin  for  safety  and  the 
stability  of  market  value 
which  goes  with  a  large 
number  of  shareholders 
with  a  small  average  own- 
ership. 


"Vou  will  be  young  always," 
"Love." 

The  type  in  which  the  copy  is  set 
is  often  inap])ropriate,  heavy  gothic 
letters  commonly  accompanying  lacy 
drawings.  Poor  taste  is  also  fre- 
(juently  exhibited  in  choice  of  bor- 
ders, heavy  black  borders  being  in 
favor. 

Even  a  very  superlicial  examina- 
tion of  any  type  of  foreign  adver- 
tisements, such  as  the  national  toilet 
preparation  advertisements  of  Spain, 
will  be  found  as  profitable  as  it  is  in- 
teresting. Whether  they  be  found 
good  or  poor  matters  little.  In  either 
case  they  will  exhibit  elements  of 
novelty  and  difference  which,  while 
in  themselves  worth  little,  are  valu- 
able for  the  suggestions  they  offer. 
And  most  important,  they  will  help 
to  establish  a  new  viewpoint  and 
clear  the  mental  vision. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Advertising  the  House 
Magazine 

(Continni'd  from  page   16) 

scription  of  the  newspaper  advertis- 
ing campaign,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures in  connection  therewith  were 
fully  explained  and  illustrated.  This 
issue,  accompanied  by  the  first  broad- 
side of  newspaper  advertisements, 
was  sent  to  every  laundry  owner  in 
the  United  Slates  and  to  one  thou- 
sand of  the  nation's  representative 
newspapers,  and  since  that  time  each 
issue  of  "The  American  Outlook" 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar 
broadside  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, a  new  one  every  month,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  newspaper 
l^lates. 

To  keep  this  campaign  constantly 
before  the  laundry  owners,  a  certain 
portion  of  "The  American  Outlook" 
is  devoted  each  month  to  some  phase 
of  the  campaign.  The  magazine  goes 
out  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  advertisement  in  X\k 
Saturday  Evening  Post  so  that  we 
can  reproduce  the  coming  advertise- 
ment and  give  a  brief  description  of 
it  and  of  some  of  the  things  which 
led  up  to  the  publication,  of  such  an 
advertisement.  Thus  each  laundry 
owner  is  fully  acquainted  with  what 
is  about  to  happen  in  the  advertising 
campaign,  knows  when  he  may  look 
for  the  appearance  of  the  advertise- 
ment, understands  why  we  are  pub- 
lishing it,  and  from  the  broadside 
of  newspaper  advertisements  ac- 
companying the  "Outlook"  can  se- 
lect newspaper  plates  which  are  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  advertisement  and 
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have  them  appear  in  his  local  news- 
paper the  same  time. 

Each  month  we  endeavor  to  tell  the 
laundry  owner  of  the  successful  ad- 
vertising effort  of  some  other  laun- 
dry owner  or  group  of  laundry  own- 
ers in  backing  up  the  national  cam- 
paign by  local  newspaper  advertising. 

But  the  most  effective  backing  up 
■of  the  national  campaign  in  this 
house  magazine  did  not  start  when 
the  campaign  was  inaugurated.  Al- 
most since  the  sending  out  of  the  first 
number  of  this  magazine  back  in  Oc- 
tober, 1913,  its  whole  intent  and  pur- 
pose has  been  Service.  Through  is 
pages  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  help  the  laun- 
dry owner,  not  what  we  can  do  to 


further  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
'J'he  .\merican  Laundry  Machinery 
Company,  and  in  common  with  a 
number  of  other  house  organs,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  sounded  a  new  key- 
note in  the  editorial  policy  of  house 
organs  in  general. 

The  magazine  is  8j/2  x  1 1  inches 
in  size,  attractively  printed  on  100 
pound  enamel  stock,  bound  in  an 
artistic  cover,  and  contains  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  pages  in  each  issue. 

At  first  we  endeavored  to  have  our 
salesmen  gather  such  important  in- 
formation as  might  be  considered  de- 
sirable for  articles,  and  then  leave 
the  w-riting  of  the  articles  to  the  edi- 
tor, but  salesmen  are  busy  selling — 
selling  is  their  one  big  idea  and  pur- 


He  Sty  in 
dvertisihg  rate  i 
ssential  as  hon^ 
n  the  circulation 
e'cords.       ,,.„,,,., 

ll^he"A..B.C7^teu!. 
ludit  the  rates  of  a 
ewspaper  as  well  as 

Its  circulation  clairns. 

he  Standard  Union 


ould  welcome 

uch   an  audit  for 

iBrooklyn 


pose.  Consequently  it  was  decided 
that  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
"Outlook"  and  its  readers,  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  editor  himself  to 
visit  laundry  plants  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  secure  this  information. 
Consequently,  as  I  can  spare  time 
from  the  office,  when  I  learn  of  some- 
thing interesting  that  a  laundry 
owner  is  doing,  some  new  method  he 
has  installed,  some  progressive  idea 
he  has  put  into  practice,  a  trip  is 
made  to  the  plant,  the  data  secured, 
photographs  taken,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  excellent  material  for  an 
article  secured. 

The  monthly  house  magazine,  if 
it  is  gotten  up  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner and  reaches  your  customers  and 
pros])ects  regularly,  offers  a  field  for 
the  building  of  good  will  for  your 
company  which  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  other  form  of  direct  publicity 
which  you  may  send  out ;  but  I  think 
it  should  not  be  an  advertising 
medium  in  the  sense  that  it  boosts  the 
sale  of  }-our  product.  Undoubtedly, 
as  you  are  all  consistent  direct  by 
mail  advertisers,  you  are  constar.tly 
sending  out  forceful  direct  by  mail 
advertising  which  is  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  and  through  the 
medium  of  direct  by  mail  advertis- 
ing, folders  and  circulars,  your  pros- 
liccts  are  sold  on  your  product. 

Today  as  never  before  I  believe 
lliat  the  one  great  object  of  every 
business  house  is  to  furnish  the 
maximum  of  service  to  its  custom- 
ers that  they  may  be  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  the  product  to  use  it  con- 
tinually, and  right  here  is  where  I  be- 
lieve is  the  biggest  field  for  the  house 
magazine.  Let  it  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Service — Service  to  your 
customers. 

I  believe  that  the  future  is  going 
lo  mark  a  decided  change  in  the 
policy  of  many  existing  house  maga- 
zines from  that  of  direct  advertising 
of  the  product  to  a  policy  of  service 
to  the  company's  customers,  and  that 
there  will  spring  up  in  the  house 
magazine  field  a  large  number  of  new 
publications  whose  entire  editorial 
])olicy  will  be  based  on  service. 

It  has  been  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  attend  this  convention  and  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
to  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
may  have  left  some  interesting 
Ihoughts  with  you  which  may  be 
helpful  in  the  conducting  of  'your 
h.ouse  magazine. 


New   Six   Point   League   Directory   Out 

The  seventh  annual  edition  of  the  Si-x 
Point  League  Directory  of  Newspaper  .-Vd- 
verti.sers  and  General  Advertising  Agents, 
east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  inclusive, 
has  been  compiled  and  is  now  on  sale  for 
one  dollar  a  copy  at  the  League's  office, 
334  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
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Teaching  the  Dealer  a  Real  Selling  Plan 

The  MultiKopy  Method  Assists  Merchants  to  Build 
Permanent  Demand  on  a  Service  Basis 


WHEN  the  F.  S.  Webster  Com- 
pany's traveling  salesman  calls 
upon  a  aealer  now  he  doesn't  talk 
primarily  about  the  high  quality  of 
AJultiKopy  carbon  papers,  for  he  has 
a  bigger  and  more  important  mes- 
sage, a  Selling  Plan,  by  which  the 
dealer  is  assisted  in  building  a  big- 
ger carbon  paper  business.  He  comes 
with  a  note  of  appeal  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  average 
carbon  paper  salesman,  a  different 
method  of  working.  As  a  result  he 
succeeds  in  getting  a  stronger  and 
more  intense  degree  of  attention  and 
respect  for  the  MultiKopy  line. 

The  complaint  is  often  heard  that 
the  dealer  fails  to  co-operate  with 
the  manufacturer  in  pushing  his  mer- 
chandise. The  Webster  Company  re- 
verses the  usual  ])rocess  and  instead 
of  asking  for  the  dealer's  co-opera- 
tion the  salesmen  go  to  him  with  an 
offer  of  definite  help  from  them — a 
form  of  co-operation  that  is  really  of 
selling  assistance  and  this  is  their 
selling  appeal. 

.\X    OLD    METHOD    STRENGTHEXF.I) 

The  idea  of  giving  the  dealer  mer- 
chandising assistance  and  selling  him 
on  the  basis  of  profits  rather  than 
strictly  on  the  appeal  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  not  a  new  one,  but  most 
generally  it  has  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  exclusive  agency  proposi- 
tions. "It  is,  however,"  says  Charles 
P.  Garvin,  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, at  Boston,  "something  new  in 
the  field  of  carbon  papers  and  type- 
writer ribbons.  So  far  as  I  know, 
we  are  the  first  in  our  line  to  under- 
take work  of  this  sort,  and  the  re- 
sults are  interesting. 

"The  average  stationery  dealer  re- 
gards his  carbon  paper  business  as  a 
mere  side  line.  It  rarely  receives  his 
active  attention.  Frequently  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  merits  of  the 
different  lines  he  handles.  Carbon 
paper  to  him  has  been  just  carbon  pa- 
per.    Users  buy  it  the  same  way. 

"W'e  have  found  there  are  many 
possibilities  the  retailer  does  not  now 
utilize;  and  the  purpose  of  our  sell- 
ing plan  is  to  teach  the  dealer  what 
these  possibilities  are  and  how  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

"To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  our  plan 


By  ROBERT  VINCENT 

might  be  described  as  one  of  active 
merchandising  co-operation. 

"The  work  of  our  traveling  sales- 
men is  so  arranged  that  they  spend 
considerable  time  working  with  each 
dealer,  if  the  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  salesman  sees  that  the  clerks, 
as  well  as  the  merchants,  are  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  differences 
between  the  various  grades  of  ])aper, 
the  uses  to  which  each  is  adapted  and 
the  selling  arguments.  Most  of  all, 
he  impresses  upon  them  the  idea  of 
selling  carbon  paper  on  a  service  ba- 
sis. He  may  go  behind  the  counter 
and  sjiend  a  day  or  two  in  working 
with  the  clerks,  that  they  may  learn 
from  actual  observation  of  the  sales- 
man at  work.  Then  he  will  go  with 
the  outside  salesman  and  sjiend  a  day 
or  two  with  him  calling  upon  ofifice 
prospects,  teaching  him  how  to  sell 
the  line  either  by  doing  the  talking 
himself  while  the  stationer's  repre- 
sentative listens,  or  reversing  the 
process  and  then  making  suggestions 
when  the  latter  has  finished. 

SELLING     MULTIKOPY    SERVICE 

"I  mentioned  selling  on  a  service 
basis.      An    illustration    or    two    will 


PROFITS 

By   P.\UL  YOUNT 

W'liy  is  it  that  so  many  gents 
Charge  Advertising  to  Expense, 
When  Advertising  foots  their  Bills 
When  Advertising  fills  their  Tills 
When  Advertising  is  the  Thing 
That     makes     the     Profit     CofTers 

Ring  ? 
It  brings  in  Orders— paves  the  way 
For  Comfort  when  the  Rainy  Day 
Hard   Hits  the   Poor  and  Hapless 

Greek 
Whose  big  old  boat  has  sprung  a 

leak. 
Because  he  hasn't  Advertised, 
Because  he  hasn't  realized 
That  Competition  sometimes  slips 
Up  from  behind  on  sleepy  ships 
And   rams  their  hulls  before  they 

know 
Just  why  they're  being  treated  so. 
You  bet  the  guy  who's  good  and 

wise 
Will  go  ahead  and  Advertise 
When  he  is  takin'  in  the  Coin, 
Then  Advertising  girds  his  loin 
With  one  of  those  Aladdin  Belts 
That  save  a  lot  o'  fellers'  Pelts. 

—From  "D.  &■  iV."  Chats. 


make  clear  what  I  mean,  (jne  large 
concern  was  using  immense  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  in  its  billing  depart- 
ment. They  used  flat-bed  machines, 
the  bed  being  made  of  slate  and  the 
type  stroke  coming  from  overhead. 
The  bill-head  was  of  lightweight  pa- 
per and  one  carlion  copy  was  made. 
The  combination  of  slate  bed.  over- 
head stroke  and  light  jsaper  subjected 
the  carbon  to  hard  wear.  ( )ur  re|)re- 
.sentative,  calling  there  with  the  sta- 
tioner's salesman,  oft'ered  to  study 
this  situation  and  see  if  he  could  save 
them  money.  He  prescribed  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  our  MultiKopy  carbon 
]jai)er  and  in  addition  suggested  that 
a  .\IultiKopy  binder  with  a  protecting 
sheet  be  used.  This  reduced  the  blow 
u])on  the  carlion  and  resulted  in  dou- 
bling its  life. 

"In  another  case  several  copies  of 
an  order  were  being  made  at  one 
time  by  a  mail-order  concern.  .Anal- 
vsis  revealed  that  it  was  necessary 
lor  only  the  original  to  show  all  the 
information,  while  on  the  other  copies  ■ 
only  parts  of  the  order  were  needed.  I 

The  traveling  representative,  there-  1 
fore,  designed  a  carbon  binder  in 
which  the  top  sheet  only  was  a  full 
sheet  and  the  others  part  sheets. 
These  were  sewed  together  and  the 
forms  inserted  into  the  carbon  book. 
(Juite  a  saving  resulted. 

"Points  such  as  these  in  addition 
to  the  specific  merits  of  the  Multi- 
Kopv  brand  are  thus  impressed  u]inii 
the  dealer  and  his  representative. 

"If  the  stationer  has  no  outside 
rejiresentative  our  salesman  will  him- 
self call  upon  some  of  his  larger  pros.- 
pects  and  endeavor  to  start  business 
relations  for  the  dealer.  On  these 
calls,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  se- 
curing an  immediate  order,  he  sends 
a  report  to  the  home  office  on  a  regu- 
lar form,  giving  certain  information, 
and  then  that  prospect  is  followed  up 
from  headquarters. 

"^^■e  send  samples  of  carbon  which 
the  report  indicates  to  be  adapted  to 
their  use,  with  proper  advertising 
matter.  Record  of  the  prospect  is 
kept  and  when  our  salesman  next 
visits  the  town  he  is  checked  to  see 
that  he  follows  up  the  call.  In  other 
words,  this  consumer  work  must  be 
no   mere  perfunctory  visit,   but  real 
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selling  effort  that  results  in  business 
fur  the  dealer. 

"Our  national  advertising  works  to 
the  same  end.  We  have  consistently 
advertised  MultiKopy  for  fifteen 
years.  Most  of  our  copy  is  directed 
to  stenographers  and  secretaries  and 
offers  our  Individual  Advisory  Serv- 
ice. They  are  invited  to  send  us 
sani]>les  of  their  typewriting  and  car- 
bon copies  for  analysis.  We  point 
out  that  different  kinds  of  work  re- 
([uire  different  carbon  papers  to  se- 
cure good,  clean  copies.  W'e  offer  to 
prescribe  just  the  right  grade  of  car- 
l)on.  W'e  ask  them  to  give  their 
dealer's  name  and  then  we  report  the 
inquiry  to  the  dealer,  tell  what  we 
have  specified  and  suggest  that  he  get 
busy." 

The  advertising  of  this  individual 
advisory  service  is  very  cleverly 
worked  out.  "You  don't  play  tennis 
in  high  heels,"  says  one  advertise- 
ment, "then  why  use  carbon  jjaper 
that  has  the  wrong  finish,  weight  and 
manifolding  power  for  your  kind  of 
work  ?"  (3ther  copy  along  the  same 
line  have  such  captions  as:  "You 
don't  wear  your  engagement  ring  on 
your  right  hand ;"  "You  don't  use  a 
sailor's  needle  for  fine  eml)roidery." 
.\n(_)ther  illustrates  the  factors  which 
are  specified  as  entering  into  the  re- 
sult on  the  carbon  copy.  Other  ad- 
\'ertising  directed  to  the  same  end 
makes  the  ajipeal  to  the  stenographer 
that  better  carbon  copies  will  resu't  in 
a  better  appreciation  of  her  work. 

Employers,  too,  read  these  ad\er- 
tisements,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  inquiries  received  froin  them  ask- 
ing for  specifications.  So  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  arguments  to  the  stenog- 
rapher convince  the  employer  as  well. 

".\nother  feature  of  our  selling 
pla'.i."  continued  "Sir.  Garvin,  "is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Individual  Advisory  Serv- 
ice, except  that  it  is  for  the  dealer 
dire^'t  in  matching  samples  and  pre- 
scribing for  special  conditions,  or 
offering  advice  on  the  solution  of  any 
technical  problems. 

"Then  there  is  a  line  of  dealer  ad- 
vertising helps,  consisting  of  blotters, 
envelope  stuiYers,  package  enclosures, 
display  material,  and  newspajier  elec- 
tros. When  we  get  a  request  to  send 
such  material  to  the  dealer  we  send 
along  a  letter  in  which  we  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  ways  of  using  them 
profitably,  based  on  what  w-e  have 
found  to  work  successfully  with  other 
dealers.  This  is  necessary  because 
it  is  probably  something  new  for  the 
dealer  to  be  attempting  to  advertise 
carbon  ]iaper.  Incidentally  we  take 
particular  care  to  point  out  the  large 
space  left  for  the  dealer's  name  on 
the    newspaper    electros.      W^e    have 


found  this  point  to  appeal  and  to  in- 
.-■ure  more  ready  use  of  them. 

"The  dealer  who  takes  up  this  line 
goes  on  our  mailing  list  for  a  special 
bulletin  in  which  he  is  kept  informed 
of  interesting  things  in  connection 
with  the  business.  For  example,  if  a 
new  typewriter  is  put  on  the  market 
or  if  some  machine  has  changed  the 
width  of  its  ribbon,  he  would  get  the 
information  promptly.  The  bulletin 
is,  in  effect,  a  trade  paper  dealing 
especially  with  carbon  paper  and  rib- 
bons and  as  such  will  keep  the  dealer 
U]i  to  the  minute  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  business. 

"W'e  inaugurated  this  plan  in  Fel)- 
ruary.  Up  to  that  time  our  selling 
work  had  been  of  the  usual  kind. 
When  we  announced  the  new  plan  to 
our  salesmen  they  were  very  well 
pleased.  I  may  say  that  practically 
all  of  them  took  hold  of  it  actively. 
W'e  didn't  have  to  sell  the  idea  very 
hard  to  the  sales  force — it  sold  it- 
self because  they  realized  what  a  toe- 
hold on  the  business  it  would  give 
them. 

"There  have  been  quite  noticeable 
results.  The  man  who  was  most  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea  and  who 
worked  it  the  hardest  increased  his 
sales  40  per  cent  the  first  month  and 
has  been  holding  to  that  level  ever 
since.  I  have  in  mind  three  others 
whose  sales  have  run  uniformly  for 
several  years  past — you  could  look 
back  over  their  records  and  see  a  ten 
]>cr  cent  increase  each  year  —  who 
took  sudden  jumps  of  20  to  30  per 
cent.  One  dealer  I  have  in  mind  was 
induced  to  \mt  in  a  special  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  sale  of  carbon 
paper  and  ribbons  and  to  put  an  out- 
side man  exclusively  to  selling  these 
items.  He  is  making  a  tremendous 
success  of  it. 

".These  examples  are  not  typical  of 
all.  They  are  the  most  conspicuous 
cases.  W'e  can  feel  the  difference, 
however,  all  down  the  line. 

".All  the  things  we  are  doing  with 
this  plan  are  not  new — some  of  them 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  past :  but 
we  have  taken  the  service  elements  in 
our  selling,  added  new  ones,  and  co- 
ordinated them  into  one  complete 
svstem  of  merchandising  co-opera- 
tion and  have  based  our  selling  appeal 
upon  it. 

"As  a  consequence  we  have  some- 
thing new  to  go  to  our  old  dealers 
with  that  makes  them  think  harder 
than  ever  about  our  line." 


Sanger    Returns    from    Advertising 
Survey   of   Orient 

J.  \\  .  Sanger,  trade  coinniiisioner,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  P'oreigii  and  Uomestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  has  just  returned 
from  a  year's  survey  of  advertising  con- 
ditions in  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
China.  His  reports  arc  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Sanger,  who  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  advertising,  particularly  in  agency 
work  and  in  the  Vigilance  Committee 
movement  of  the  .Associated  .\dvertis'ing 
CUibs.  was  selected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  1917 
to  make  a  first-hand  investigation  of  ad- 
vertising in  foreign  countries  with  a  view 
to  determining  in  just  what  way  adver- 
tising as  a  modern  sales  force  could  be 
utilized  in  holding  and  increasing  .Ameri- 
can trade  abroad.  So  widespread  was 
the  interest  on  the  subject,  but  so  vague 
was  the  half-information  that  surrounded 
it,  that  the  Bureau  with  its  usual  practical 
outlook  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
leading  advertising  and  e.xporting  inter- 
ests, determined  to  have  'it  carefully 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  modern 
advertising  practice,  and  invited  Mr.  San- 
ger to  ui^dertake  the  work. 

He  spent  1917  and  1918  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  .\merica,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  three  detailed  reports  issued 
by  the  Bureau  and  widely  read  and  used 
by  all  those  interested  in  export  adver- 
tising, he  was  re-commissioned  to  make  a 
similar  survey  of  advertisiiig  in  Japan,  the 
Philippines  and  China,  which  he  has  now 
completed,  and  the  reports  on  which  it  'is 
hoped  will  be  issued  during  the  Winter. 


Harold     A.     Holmes     With     National 
Clothiers 

Llarold  -V.  Holmes,  advertising  director 
of  The  Pcoflcs  Pufidar  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  past  six  years,  for- 
merly editor  oiE  The  Caxton  Magasinc  for 
Cive  years,  is  now  sales  director  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Retail  Clothiers, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Brooks  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Lyons,    Foreign    Advertising    Manager 
for    Baltimore    "Sun" 

J.  riio'iia^  Lyons,  for  several  years 
service  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  fore-gii 
advertising  mana^jer.  effective  November 
1. 

Atlantic    City    Papers    Appoint    Repre- 
sentatives 

The  .\tlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Daily  Press 
and  the  Evening  Vnion  have  appointed 
Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc..  New  York, 
and  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  Chi- 
cago, as  their  foreign  representatives. 


Crane  With  "Commercial  Car  Journal" 
Ciray  -S.  Crane,  lately  with  Critchfield 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  formerly  Western 
mana,ger  of  Scientific  American,  is  now 
covering  the  Middle  Western  territory  for 
the  Commercial  Car  Journal,  a  Chilton 
publication. 


Daniel  F.  Kellogg  Dies 

Daniel  F.  Kellogg,  formerly  financial 
editor  of  The  Sun  and  later  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  J.  P.  Alorgan  S:  Co.,  died  in 
his  home  in  New  York  late  last  w__eek  as 
the  result  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1915. 

Sioux  City  "Tribune"  Publisher  Dies 

John  C.  Kelly,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful newspaper  properties  in  Iowa,  died 
last   week   from   pneumonia.     He   was   68. 


New   $100,000   Advertising   Firm 

Paramount  Publicity  Corporation  has 
been  organized  in  New  York  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000  by  J.  S.  McCauley,  I. 
Schwartz  and  C.  C.  James,  100  West  59th 
street. 
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S:  Selling 


Among  Better  Books  on  Business 


By   RALPH  BEVIN  SMITH 


Busiuess  Research  and  Statistics.  I!y  .1.  George 
Frederick.     ii3     images.  U.     Applctun     &' 

Company,    New    York. 

This  work  on  "the  eyes  and  ears  of  a 
business"  is  a  book  against  the  hack  statis- 
tician and  the  dilettante  "research"  dab- 
bler. It  is  written  with  the  aim  of  set- 
ting him  aright  as  to  the  ends  which 
research  may  serve  when  it  is  made  a 
means  rather  than  an  end  itself  and  of 
broadening  his  outlook.  Above  this,  the 
former  editor  of  .Advertising  &  Selling 
has  written  with  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  "man  higher  up" — ^the  busi- 
ness executive — the  profit  and  economy  of 
making  full  and  constant  use  of  research 
and  statistics,  even  in  minor  matters  of 
business.  In  his  treatment  of  general 
principles  and  his  analysis  of  research 
organization  and  method,  .Mr.  FrcderitK 
has  been  thoroughly  practical  and  fairly 
exhaustive.  This  is  a  good  book  to  put 
in  the  business  man's  library — and  to  read. 

Advertising  the  Technical  Product.  By  Clifford 
.Alexander  Sloan  and  James  David  Mooney. 
357  pages.  Copiously  illustrated.  McGraw- 
Hill    Hook   Company,    New    York. 

".Advertising  the  Technical  Product" 
can  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  year  on  advertising. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  cover  the  subject 
of  advertising  the  technical  product  in  a 
big  way  in  a  single  volume  of  this  size. 
While  the  authors,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  and  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  (General  Slotors  Corpora- 
tion, modestly  state  that  they  have  done 
no  more  than  discuss  the  important  fac- 
tors of  their  problem,  the  director  or  the 
writer  of  technical  advertising  will  find  in 
their  work  a  gold  mine  of  information  by 
which  to  guide  and  appraise  his  efforts  in 
this  most  difficult  branch  of  publicity. 
Contributors  to  the  information  include 
mot  only  the  two  authors  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  executives  who  have  achieved 
marked  success  in  technical  advertising. 
A  wealth  of  illustration  points  up  the 
comment  on  the  general  problem,  the  ine- 
diums,  the  technical  advertisements  them- 
selves, and  the  organizations  which  handle 
and  place  them. 

Language  for  .Men  of  Affairs — In  two  volumes: 
Volume  I.  "Talking  Business,"  by  lames 
Mantle  Clanp.  lecturer  on  the  Language  of 
Business,  New  York  University;  Volume  II, 
"Business  Writing,"  by  James  Melvin  Lee, 
Director,  Department  of  lournalism.  New 
York    University. 

These  manuals  deal  with  the  business 
man's  language  problems  and  are  based 
on  the  everyday  experience  of  business 
life.  "Talking  Business"  offers  sugges- 
tions that  can  be  used  profitably  in  the 
interview,  the  conference  and  the  conven- 
tion. "Business  Writing"  aids  in  the 
preparation  of  effective  letters,  reports, 
sales  literature,  etc.  The  specialized  parts 
of  the  book  were  written  by  experts  in  the 
various  fields.  Volume  II  has  an  instruc- 
tive division  on  advertising  for  some  of 
the  material  for  which  Professor  Lee  has 
drawn  upon  .Advertising  &  Selling  and 
other  magazines  in  the  field. 

How  We  Advertised  America— The  First  Tell- 
ing of  the  Amazing  Story  of  the  Committee 
on  Pub'.ic  Information  That  Carried  the 
Gospel  of  .Americanism  to  Every  Corner  of 
the  Globe.  By  George  Creel.  434  pages 
and  appendices.  Illustrations.  Harper  & 
Brothers,    New    York. 

Mr.  Creel's  book  carries  its  own  re- 
view in  its  subtitle.  The  Comtnittee  on 
Public  Information  was  composed  of 
eighty     thousand     members     and     seventy 


thousand  minute  men.  The  story  of  their 
activities  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  great- 
est publicity  achievements  of  all  time. 
1  here  have  been  criticisms  that  it  was  not 
as  great  an  achievement  as  it  might  have 
been  and  Mr.  Creel,  mistakenly,  we  think, 
has  chosen  to  fan  the  fiame  of  criticism 
by  a  note  of  belligerency  that  turns  his 
book  into  a  brief  for  the  defense  that  has 
the  smell  of  "propaganda"  in  far  too 
many  of  its  pages.  We  believe  that  if 
some  of  the  advertising  men  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  Amer- 
ica's war  effort  and  who  are  named,  pic- 
tured and  eulogized  in  the  interesting 
chapter  on  "The  .Advertising  Division" 
had  had  a  chance  to  censor  Mr.  Creel's 
proofs  the  author  would  have  established 
a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  with  his  read- 
ers. It  is  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Creel's 
statement  that  "when  one  considers  the 
disruption  of  business  occasioned  by  each 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  appalling  waste  in 
stupid  or  misapplied  energy,  the  convic- 
tion grows  that  paid  advertising — con- 
trolled, authoritative,  driving  to  its  mark 
with  the  precision  of  a  ritle-ball — would 
have  been  quicker,  simpler  and  in  the  end 
far   cheaper." 


James  M.  Pierce,  ''Iowa  Home- 
stead"' Publisher,  Dies 
Suddenly 

Wliile  discussing  the  business  and  po- 
litical policies  of  his  publications  with  his 
son,  Dante  Pierce,  at  his  home  in  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  James  M.  Pierce,  promi- 
nent publisher  of  Pierce's  Farm  Weeklies, 
died  suddenly  on  Monday  from  an  attack 
of  heart  disease.  He  celebrated  his  sev- 
enty-second  birthday   on   May   9. 

Air,  Pierce  was  born  in  southern  Ohio, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  several 
encounters  with  Confederate  cavalrymen 
who  raided  that  section.  He  went  West  in 
1867,  locating  first  in  Missouri.  Later  he 
removed  to  southern  Iowa,  and  there  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  string  of  county 
seat  publications. 

He  purchased  the  /otco  Homestead  in 
1885,  and  eight  years  later  added  two  well- 
established  farm  papers,  the  Wisconsin 
fanner  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Farmer 
and  Stockman  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  These 
three  have  since  been  known  as  Pierce's 
Farm  Weeklies. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  very  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  papers,  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  had  played  a  vigorous  part  in  Iowa 
political  campaigns.  He  was  a  hard 
fighter  and  was  liked  by  all  as  a  man 
whose  "heart  was  as  big  as  his  body." 

Three  children,  Dante  M.  Pierce,  Ray 
E.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Schnabel,  sur- 
vive  Mr.    Pierce. 

Wilham  H.  Denny  With  Philip  Ritter 
U'illiam  H.  Denny,  forinerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  Slierman  &  Bryan,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Philip  Ritter  Coinpany, 
New  York,  bringing  with  him  the  accounts 
of  ten  advertisers. 

The  accounts  arc :  Furness-Bermuda 
Line  Steamship  Company,  Bermuda  Gov- 
ernment ;  Charles  Baez,  maker  of  Azura 
face  powder ;  Hospital  Specialty  Coin- 
pany ;  Edwin  Cigar  Company ;  Mason  Nov- 
elty Manufacturing  Company ;  Financial 
Press ;  Frankel  Brothers ;  Lindt  Chocolate 
Co.,  and  Wooster  Auto-Lcck  Co. 


F.  I.  Thompson  on  Shipping  Board  I 

Frederick  I.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Mobile  Register  and  the  Mobile  Item,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pre.-;s  Association  dis- 
patches, is  one  of  the  five  men  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  to  the  new  Shipping 
Board.  Mr.  Thompson  was  for  many  years 
one  of  Smith  &  Thompson's  special  repre- 
sentatives in   New   York. 


E.  C.  Morse  Leaves  War  Department — 
Hartshorn  Is  Successor 

E.  C.  Alorse,  director  of  sales  of  the 
War  Department,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion on  Wednesday  to  be  effective  De- 
cember 31  or  earlier.  Mr.  Morse  will 
return  to  civil  life,  from  which  he  was 
drawn  early  in  the  war  while  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing   Co. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  S.  Hartshorn  of 
the  General  Staff  will  succeed  him. 

.After  service  in  the  construction  divi- 
sion of  tlie  army,  Mr,  Morse  joined  the 
office  of  the  director  of  sales  when  it 
was   organized   about   two  years   ago. 

He  was  assistant  director  of  sales  in 
January,  1919;  promoted  to  first  assistant 
director  of  sales  in  .April,  1919,  and  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  C.  W.  Hare,  director, 
in  France,  was  acting  director  of  sales. 
When  Mr.  Hare  resigned  from  the  service 
in  October,  1919,  because  of  ill  health,  Mr. 
Mor.se   became   director   of   sales. 


Advertising  Specialty  Men  Meet  in  East 

.Memliers  of  the  National  .Association  of 
.Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturers  in  the 
East  met  on  Wednesday  in  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York.  Addresses,  followed  by 
discussions,  were  made  by  George  C. 
Hirst,  The  Osborne  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
"Meeting  the  Problems  of  the  Day  in  the 
Advertising  Specialty  Field";  H.  C. 
Walker,  Walker- Longfellow  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  "The  Need  for  Co-operation";  J.  B. 
Short,  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  "The  Place  for  the  .Advertising 
Specialty  in  the  .Advertising  Campaign"; 
J.  MacKeever,  Knapp  Company,  New 
York,  "Sales  Contests  That  Have  Produced 
Results'';  and  by  J.  A.  Hall,  National  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Specialty  Manu- 
facturers,  "Co-operation   vs.    Domination.'' 


Du  Bois,  National  Biscuit  Promotion 

Manager 
Boice  Du  Bois  has  been  made  promo- 
tion manager  of  the  National  Biscuit  Coin- 
pany, New  A'ork.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  stories  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evcnuiy  Post. 

Sophie  Kerr  Underwood  Retires  From 
"Woman's    Home   Companion" 

.Mrs.  Soi>bie  Kerr  L'nderwuud  on  No- 
vember 1  retired  from  the  managing  edi- 
torship of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
to  devote  all  her  time  to  writing.  Miss 
Kerr,  as  she  is  known  to  the  reading 
world,  was  connected  with  the  li'oman's 
Home  Companion  for  about  twelve  years. 

H.  K.  Carter  Starts  Agency 
H.  K.  Carter,  formerly  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Maternach  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  K.  Carter  Company,  Inc., 
5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  T.  G.- 
Goodwin, P.  F.  Broughton  and  Miss  K. 
B.  Mitchell,  recently  with  the  Maternach 
Coinpany,  are  with  the  new  organization. 
H.  C.  Wilder  is  vice-president  and  H.  P- 
Swanson,   treasurer. 
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Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 

— the  same  means  of  composition — single  types — made  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  work  the  best  of  his  time  that  make  the 
product  of  the  "Monotype"  composing  machine  superior  in 
this  modern  day. 

The  finest  pieces  of  printing  have  always  been  composed  with 
single  letters — the  best  printing  is  still  produced  in  the  same 
way. 

The  means  have  not  changed — merely  the  method.  Frank- 
lin laboriously  picked  up  one  type  at  a  time  and  placed  it  in 
the  line  he  was  composing; 

— the  "Monotype"  today  composes  these  same  single  types 
five  times  as  fast  and  with  the  same  beauty  of  appearance 
and  flexibility  of  arrangement. 

If  Franklin  had  the  choice  today  he  would  choose 
type"  composition — for  a  reason! 

Ask  for  it  on  your  next  job  of  printing ! 


Talk  No.  1. — Getting  Your  Message  Across 

Talk  No.  2. — Single  Types 

Talk  No.  3. — "  Motor  Habits"  in  Reading 

Talk  No.  4. — Alignment 

Talk  No.  5. — The  "Art  "  of  Composing  Type 

Talk  No.  6. — Ben  Franklin  and  the  Monotype 


"Mono- 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  ^ORK 

CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
TORONTO 


Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Getting    Student    Trade 

Is  Mainly  a  Matter 

of  Knowing  How 


For 


to  the  student  market  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  its  manufacturer  advertise  it 
in  the  student  papers  at  the  same  time 
mercliandising  it  in  the  right  way.  But 
in  order  to  find  this  ri^ht  way.  a  j)re- 
rerjuisite  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
?s.  customs,  buying  habits 
es  that  enter  into  the  com- 
le  of  student  life.  This  spe- 
uwledge  we  have — greater. 


beli( 


apply 


scope 
^'  other  source  in  the 

.Isk  Us  Aiiyllting 

)'ou       li'aiit      to 

Know  About   the 

College  Trade 

Es'ahMstied 


COLLEGIATE  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 


Q 


We  specialize  in  house  to  house 
distributing  of 

Advertising  Literature 

and  Advertising  Samples 

We  solicit  your  account. 

JAMES  T.  CASSIDY 

206   No.    Front    St..     PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 
Write  for  our  paper  "FACTS." 


Productive  Publicity 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES 
AND  CLASS  MEDIUMS 


Years  of  experience  in  the  auto- 
motive field  enables  us  to  guar- 
antee maximum  returns  in  any 
publicity  campaign  which  we  con- 
duct. 

If     vou     wish     to     market     an 

.\utc3mobile    accessory 

or  P.\RT  yon  will  find  our 
help  invaluable  in  obtaining  pub- 
licity of  the  proper  sort  in  the 
correct  mediums  all  over  the 
world. 

Consideriii,g  results  our  rates  are 
extremely  low. 

PRODUCTIVE  PUBLICITY 

Suite    1206  1482   Broadway 

New  York  City 

Reports  for  advertising  agencies,  in- 
lestigations    and    all    matters    pertaining 

to  the   ruarkcting  of  automotive  products. 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
niail — Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters.  Offic* 
Systems,  Money  Saving  ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  ol  The  Direct  Mail  Advertisinc 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  iZM. 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  18th  Si.,  New  York  Cij 


Group  Selling 

yContiniicd  from  f>agc  4) 
W'liik-  invention  nf  a  new  jjroduct, 
nr  the  additicm  of  some  dissimilar  ar- 
ticle to  complete  a  certain  set  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  rule  of  group 
selhng,  it  could  hardly  be  given  prec- 
edence over  the  very  simplest  form, 
exemplified  as  follows :  the  manufac- 
turer of  hair  brushes  wishes  to  dou- 
ble his  sales  and  straightway  pro- 
motes the  military  brush  fad,  one  for 
each  hand,  both  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Later  on  he  sees  an  opjun-- 
tunity  for  trijiling  the  .sale  and  adds 
a  clothes  brush,  three  for  a  flat  price, 
all  his  product.  .\  few  years  ago 
you  used  to  ask  the  clerk  for  a  tar 
bag.  Now  you  say  "Roy  Bags"  and 
get  three  assorted  sizes  at  one  price. 
Rule  three,  employing  the  group 
])lan  to  pick  up  and  carry  along  some 
slow-moving  article  of  a  line,  seems 
particularly  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer.  The  factory  turn- 
ing out  toilet  articles  finds  some  ex- 
])ensive  soap  machinery  on  its  hands 
with  a  falling  off  market  for  soa]i.  .So 
the  executives  get  together,  decide  on 
a  new  odor  and  hire  a  chemist  who 
devises  one.  Then  they  let  that  new 
tidor  permeate  their  entire  line  of  per- 
fumes, toilet  water,  face  and  talc 
powders,  rouge,  sachet  and  the  .soa]). 
The  new  odor  is  poptdar  with  folks 
who  would  be  distinctive  and  the  soap 
rides  along  on  the  crest  of  demand, 
enjoying  a  rejuvenated  sales  sijccess. 

THE     GROUP    (;il"T     IDEA 

\iv\(t  four  has  to  do  with  the  gift 
idea  injected  into  the  group  plan. 
When  a  grou])  of  merchandise  as- 
sumes the  characteristics  of  an  appro- 
priate and  useful  ]3resent,  there  are 
many  logical  reasons  for  combining, 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  conglom- 
eration of  articles.  When  a  man 
wants  a  few  shipping  tags  and  a 
gummed  label  or  two  he  rushes  into  a 
stationery  store  and  buys  them,  and 
woe  unto  the  clerk  who  tries  to  sell 
l.im  anything  else.  Yet,  at  Christmas 
time,  a  neighbor  sends  him  a  Denison 
(lift  Box,  containing  a  hundred  or 
more  such  articles,  of  as  many  differ- 
ent uses  in  the  household  during  the 
year,  and  he  is  highly  pleased.  \Mi(i 
would  ever  buy  more  than  one  pipe 
at  a  time  for  himself,  yet  who,  nowa- 
days, would  give  his  best  friend  any 
less  than  a  brace  of  pipes  put  up  in 
a  neat  plush-lined,  morocco-covered 
box,  one  with  a  curved  stem,  the  other 
straight? 

Rule   fi\e   embraces  the  accumula- 


tion of  widely  diversified  articles 
tinder  one  cover,  all  for  a  definite 
purpose.  For  the  auto  tourist,  under 
circumstances  that  make  roadside 
luncheons  a  pleasure  or  a  necessity, 
far-sighted  trunk  and  bag  manufac- 
turers now  build  their  product  around 
such  real  conveniences  as  a  thermos 
bottle,  a  set  of  aluminum  dishes,  linen 
napkins,  silver  knives  and  forks,  etc., 
and  sell  the  outfit  to  dealers  complete. 
\Miere  there  is  a  demand  ftjr  a  defi- 
nite group  it  often  pays  a  manufac- 
tiu-er  to  ste])  out  of  the  realm  of  his 
own  manufacturing  resources  to  meet 
it. 

Rule  six,  if  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  rule,  appears  in  the  guise  of  mere 
suggestion.  The  manufacturer  simply 
pictures  in  his  display  advertising  the 
ideal  associations  for  his  product.  It 
often  follows,  on  this  suggestive 
liasis,  that  a  man,  going  after  a  shot- 
gun he  has  seen  advertised,  will  also 
iiKjuire  about  and  be  sold  ihe  duck- 
swamp  boots  and  the  corduroy  suit 
he  saw  pictured  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  gun.  In  this  res])ect,  national 
advertisers  can  certainly  do  much  to 
enlarge  their  dealers'  unit  of  sale  and, 
although  it  may  not  always  evolve  a 
market  expansion  for  their  product, 
the  ultimate  effect  is  a  keener  con- 
sumer interest  and  a  more  prosper- 
ous dealer. 

Whether  or  not  group  selling  is 
taking  a  hold  of  the  advertising  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  as  a  merchan- 
dising fundamental,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  something  quite  amenable  to 
all  the  principles  of  good  business, 
with  mutual  benefits  to  the  manufac- 
turer, dealer  and  consumer. 
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Selling  Uncle  Sam's 
Great  Surplus 

{Continued  from  page  29) 
bought,  who  is  the  authority  in  the 
purchase,  what  market  factors  are  op- 
erative from  da\'  to  day  to  weaken 
or  eliminate  one  market  and 
strengthen   another. 

WORK    SIXTEEN    HOURS    STE.\DY 

"In  most  instances  the  information 
received  by  the  advertising  section  on 
each  project  has  to  be  checked,  re- 
worked and  reclassified  before  it  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  advertising 
copy.  On  the  first  lot  of  bulletins  of 
the  Ordnance  District  offices  which 
were  received,  three  of  the  men  shut 
themselves  in  their  rooms  for  two 
steady  periods  of  sixteen  hours  each, 
classifying  lists  of  commodities,  pre- 
liminary to  commencing  the  actual 
writing  of  copy  on  the  Ordnance 
District  Bulletin  advertising. 

"Copies  of  every  schedule,  every 
piece  of  copy,  every  different  layout, 
original  lists,  advertising  orders,  etc.. 
must  be  kept  on  each  project,  and 
systematically  filed  for  quick  ref- 
erence. Up  to  September  1.  162  proj- 
ects had  been  advertised.  A  record 
of  cuts  furnished  each  publication 
must  be  kept  up-to-date.  A  clipped 
ad  must  be  filed  for  quick  reference 
of  every  insertion  authorized.  Com- 
plete records  of  business  in  each  pub- 
lication must  be  kept  up-to-date,  in 
order  to  determine  the  .space  in  dis- 
count rates  at  which  advertising  bills 
will  be  allowed,  and  upon  which  the 
estimated  cost  of  advertising  on  any 
project  must  be  based. 

"Schedules  prepared  by  Mr.  W'il- 
li)ughby.  copy,  layout,  etc.,  must  have 
the  additional  approval  of  the  Com- 
modity Chief  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  the  materials  advertised,  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Section  re- 
sponsible for  the  materials,  and  an 
Assistant  Director  of  Sales  before 
being   forwarded   for  publication." 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  stati 
is  being  pro-rated  among  the  pajiers 
as  a  percentage  charge  against  actua' 
space  secured  by  them.  The  last 
charge  running  up  to  June  1  was  8.2 
per  cent.  The  ne.xt  is  expected  to 
be  larger. 

MILLION    DOLL.XRS    MORE    FOR 
.\DVERTISING 

In  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
Director  of  Sales'  Office,  the  mer- 
chandising of  war  department  ma- 
terials yet  to  come  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  one 
million  dollars  for  advertising.  The 
Xavy  has  a  forthcoming  dispos- 
al program  of  approximately  a 
half    billion    dnljars    f}n    which    the\' 


are  commencing  tu  operate  and 
which  should  reach  its  ma.ximum 
speed  shortly  after  election.  .About 
seventy  million  dollars'  worth  of  this 
material  is  in  such  shape  that  adver- 
tising can  be  commenced.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  bureau,  as  told 
in  Advertisinc.  &  Selling  last  week, 
has  been  effected. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  a  surplus 
program  involving  something  in  ex- 
cess of  three  himdred  million  clollars. 


Chas.    H.    Fuller   Toledo    Office   Taken 
Over   by   Keemer 

The  ToIlJo  office  of  the  Chas.  H.  Fuller 
Co.  has  b..-en  taken  over  by  Clarence  B. 
Keemer.  who  has  been  its  manager  for 
the  past  live  years,  and  who  will  continue 


to  handle  the  same  accounts  under  the 
ninie  of  The  Clarence  B.  Keemer  Co.  No 
change  in  personnel  is  anticipated  except- 
ing the  addition  to  the  staff  of  several 
writers  and  artists. 

The  new  company  is  incorporated  for 
$25,000  and  commences  business  with  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  national  ac- 
counts, among  which  are  Sal-Vet,  Gib- 
son Mandolin  &  Guitar  Company,  E.  .\. 
Couturier  Company,  Ltd.,  Barco  Batteries, 
Myers  Spark  Plug  Company,  Seneca  ^lo- 
tor  Car  Company  and  Hardy  PaiiU  and 
Varnish  Company. 

During  the  past  twenty-six  years,  the 
last  eight  being  spent  in  Toledo,  Mr. 
Keemer  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
development  of  new  accounts  through 
bringing  together  of  inventors  of  worthy 
articles  and  men  desirous  of  financing  such 
inventions. 


A  practical  book 
for  the  advertiser  of 
technical  products— 


The    book    is    - - -- 

sion  of  the  important  factors  of  the  ad- 
vertising jii-oblem  that  are  peculiar  to 
the    atWertisiiig   of   the    teciuiical    proilurl 

It  shows  how  technical  advertising 
differs  from  general  advertising — why  it 
must   differ   to    be    effective. 

It  discusses  direct  mail  advertising. 
Iiousc     organs,     catalogues,     trade     iiaijer 
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J.  C.  McQuJston.  Manager,  Westinghouse 
Dept.    of    Publicity. 

Robert  Porter.  Vice-President,  Jaxon 
.Steel   Products   Co. 

F.  M.  Feiksr.  Vice-President.  M.-Graw- 
lllll   Co, 
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P.  C.  Gunion.  .\dvertising  Manager.  In- 
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Jesse  H.  Neal.  Executive  Secretary.  The 
.Associated    Business    Papers. 

J.     Frank     Edlty.     The    Dando     Co, 

J.  D,  McGuire,  President.  McGuu-e  Print- 
ing   Co, 

Professor  Geo.  B.  Hotchkiss.  Head  of 
Ihe  Advertising  and  Marketing  Di- 
vision,   New    York    Cnivcrsity, 
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McGraw-Hill    Book    Co.,    Int.,    239    W.    39lh    St.,    New    York. 

Yuu  may  send  me  on   10  days'   aiiproval  Sloan   and    Mooney's   Advertising   the   Technical    Product,    S5.00      | 
net.   postpaid.     I  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  return   it  itostpaid   within  10  days  of  rereiiit. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


November  8-9 — .\nmial  Convention,  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors,  Cincinnati,  O. 

November  8-10 — Semi-Annual  Meeting,  .'\s- 
sociated  Cooperage  Industries  of 
.America,  Hotel  Qeveland,  Cleve- 
land. O. 

November  8-11  —  -\nnual  Convention, 
Barbers'  Supply  Dealers  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

November  10-12 — Annual  Convention  and 
Exposition,   American   Association   of 


Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages. 
Cincinnati,   O. 

November  17-18 — -Annual  Convention. 
Southern  Sash,  Door  &  Millwork 
Manufacturers'  .Association,  .Atlanta, 
Ga. 

November  17-19 — Annual  Meeting,  .Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

December  6-8 — Annual  Meeting,  Associa- 
tion of  National  .Advertisers,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


Merchandising  the 
Artist 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

a  full  page  in  the  first  section  of  tlie 
Sunday  eilition — in  which  such  an 
enterprise  should  logically  have  been 
launched  and  carried  on — that  pro- 
duced the  sinaller  space.  However, 
the  invention  that  inet  the  necessity 
was    his. 

Writing  of  this  series,  which  has 
been  attracting  wide  attention  among 
advertisers,  Mr.  Hanson  says: 

"Many  persons  have  told  me  that 
when  they  turned  the  pages  to  the 
Bamberger  advertisement  they  were 
momentarily  stunned,  coming  upon 
these  high  grade  illustrations  in  the 
ordinary  advertising  columns  of  the 
newsjjapers.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  reproductions  were  not  mechani- 
cally perfect,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
rajiid  printing  and  the  poor  (|uality  of 
the  paper  and  the  ink  used.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  this  defect  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  effect  created  by 
having  these  fine  works  of  art  appear 
as  newspaper  advertisements.  Had 
they  been  used  in  color  in  national 
magazines,  in  all  probal)ility  they 
would  not  have  caused  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  and  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  just  one  more  piece  of 
])rctty  advertising." 


Merle  Sidener  Retires  as  Vigilance  Chief 

Merle  Sidener,  of  the  Sidener-Van  Riper 
Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  .Associated  .Adverti  ing 
Clubs  of  the  World  after  six  years  of 
splendid  service.  Richard  H.  Lee,  special 
counsel  for  the  .Association,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  him. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Rowe  Stewart, 
answering  an  invitation  to  serve  again,  Mr. 
Sidener  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  hii  ow'n  bu;ineis  now 
tliat  the  department  was  well  organized 
and    efficiently    manned. 


"Bob"   Davis  to   Start  for   Himself 

Robert  H.  Davis,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
responsible  for  the  editorial  content  of 
the  magazines  published  by  the  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Co.,  will  retire  from  that  organ- 
ization sometime  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

He  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  super- 
vising the  work  of  a  group  of  writers  con- 
tributing to  publications,  the  stage  and 
screen.  A  sketch  of  "Bob"  Davis'  inter- 
esting career  by  William  C.  Lengel  ap- 
peared in  Advertising  &  Sclliiiii  of  January 
24,  1920. 


Edwy  B.  Reid,  Western  Editor,  "Farm 
and   Home" 

Edwy  B.  Reid,  formerly  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Publications  in  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  and  later  director  of  the  In- 
formation Department,  has  been  appointed 
Western  editor  of  Farm  and  Home  with 
head(|uarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Reid  was 
assistant  editor  of  Farm  and  Honw  be- 
fore joining  the  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture several  years  ago. 


Get  this 


TToposition 


"Get  this  proposition!"— dic- 
tates the  banker.  Handling 
bond  and  document  papers 
with  tiresome  monotony,  you 
may  be  sure  the  banker  or 
broker  is  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  the  evident 
worthiness  and  dignity  of 


DEPENDABLE 


The  illustration  and  text  carrying  your  advertising 

message  —  admirably    backgrounded    with 

this  stock — appeal  to  the  financial  man. 

A  letter  of  request  starts  lithographed  samples 
your  way. 


iliniiiiiiiliiillililliiilll 

Stocked  at  mill  in  following  sizes  and  weights  — 
stock  trimmed  four  sides— packed  in  cases. 

White  India  Tint 

25x38-50,  60,  70,  80,  100,  120  60,  80 

28x42—74,  86,  99,  124  74,  99 

32x44—89,  104,  119,  148  89,  119 
38x50—100,  120,  140,  160,  200,  240 

Special  sizes  and  weights  to  order 

Nniiiiiiii I iiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiin: 


The  four-page  let- 
ter (trimmed  to  17x- 
11)  combines  the 
pulling  power  of  a 
form  letter  on  page 
1,  with  a  layout 
across  Pages  2  and 
3,  illustrating  and 
describing  the  prod- 
uct. Page  4  may 
be  left  blank.  60  or 
80  pound  King  De- 
pendable Offset  will 
develop  advantage- 
ously into  this 
effective  type  of 
mailed  advertising. 


We  Did  It  for  Bunte 


We  Can  Do  It  for  You! 


Bunt  e  B rot  hers 

Manufacturing  Confectioners 

Chicago,  u.s.a. 
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October  2?,  19?0. 
The  New. York  American, 
Merchandising  Department. 
1824  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
success  achieved  through  your  remarkable  broedBlde,  which  ha& 
accompliehed  real  things  in  the  sales  of  Bunte' 6  Cough  Drops 
in  the  New  York  territory. 

Personally,  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  results, 
vnd  my  entire  Sales  Department  -  to  the  man  -  whom  I  did  not 
inform  of  the  coming  broadside,  reported  the  wonderful  effect 
it  had  on  the  retailer. 


The  average  sales  of 
the  broadside  ?.as  sent  out 


cien  tripled  immediately  after 


r 


lOOZ 
WINDOW 

Dispim 


This  was  the  best  of  all,  for:   "The  thing  that  counts 
in  the  selling  world  happened  -  increased  orders'?. 

I  am  informed  by  our  Window  Trim  Department  that  100* 
oi*  the  dealers  who  signed  and  returned  post  cards  requesting 
Tiindow  displays  immedi&tely  permitted  us  to  trim  their  windows^^_ .'t-./tt-. 

j^     THREE 

"Let  me  again  ttank  you  for  your  three  master  Merchandis-Jiy--*  c''T--r.rj 
ing  Windows,  which  are  in  the  bosiest  sections  of  New  Iprk.      J iJiuJ Lfi 

mRCHANDISING 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  interest  displayed  by  the  greet 
raasees  of  passers-by  and  dealers  in  the  Bunte  displays,  ^AllhlDf)V\f^l 


Let  me  as 
Bros,  I  will  endeav 
the  fullest  e,xtent, 
in  your  market. 


Jure  you  that  on  my  future  csmpaigns  for  Bunt 
ir  to  again  use  your  merchimdieing  service  to 
as  I  now  realize  you  know  trading  conditions 


Put  your  New  York  Merchandising 

W^  11  J.  J.1^  MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT  of  the 

Problems  up  to  the-  i,e««5?i:AittlfiVan 


1834  Broadway 


New    York 


^  Selling 

NOVEMBER    13,    1920  ^^F 


X 


'*%?>.. 


^'j. 
^//- 


'  ^. 


TELL  your  sales  story  piclorially  every 
Sunday  morning  to  people  of  the  Central 
West,  in  the  Chicago  Ti'ibune  Rotogravure. 

Use  your  national  copy,  the  same  art, 
same  style,  beautifully  reproduced  in  the 
most  attractive,  most  interesting  section 
of  their  oivn  newspaper.  National  copy 
thus  extended  into  the  newspaper  comes 
closest  to  the  consumer. 

Tribune  Rotogravure,  affording  as  fine 
presentation  of  an  advertising  message 
as  any  national  periodical,  has  a  con- 
centrated newspaper  circulation  —  more 
than  700,000  copies  —  in  the  best  zone 
market.  The  Chicago  Territory.  Include 
this  great  sectional  medium  in  your 
winter  and  spring  schedules. 

fOlTHE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPEP?/?;^ 

Tribune  Building,  Chicago 
512  Fiflh  Ave.,  New  York 
Haas  Building,  Los  Angeles 


MM 


Call  a  Sterling  Representative  on  that  Job 
voii    now    li.ivc    in    liaml,    ami    Ic-^irn    the 
\  meaning  of  "Sterling-  ReMilts." 

The  Largest  Engraving  House  in  America, 
its  f;rcat  volume  of  business  permits  the 
installation  of  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  a  great 
force  of  the  most  expert  men. 

Twin  Plants — one  uptown,  the  other  down- 
town— work  day  and  night,  assuring  real 
speed  when  a  job  is  wanted  quickly. 

Process  Color  —  Line  — 
Ben  Day — Black  and  White 

TWIN  PLANTS  IN  NEW  YORK 
200  William  St.         10th  Ave.  at  36th  St. 
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THE      SAME      DISPLAY 


in  any  form  of  advertising,  which  frequently  passes 
the  notice  of  city  people,  will  more  surely  attract  the 
attention  of   farmers. 

Successful  Farming  serves  more  than  800,000  farm 
homes,  most  of  them  in  the  great  food  producing 
heart  of  the  country. 

Our  people  have  the  money  to  buy  and  are  not  fed 
up  on  competing  advertising  in  many  lines.  When 
you  use  our  advertising  columns  you  are  talking  to 
people  who  are  interested. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


AUX'EkTlSlNU   &   SELLING.    .\0\E.\lbEK    U,    WM 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


contads ! 


The  American  Exchzmge 
National  Bank  in  its  Monthly 
Letter,  dated  October,  1920, 
says: 

"The  old  established  mer- 
chants who  have  made  mer- 
chandising what  it  is  in 
America  today  need  no  apol- 
ogists or  eulogists. 

"They  are  as  well  known 
to  the  average  American  as 
is  his  next  door  neighbor, 
and  the  intelligent  buyer 
knows  that  he  is  getting  the 
best  treatment  that  the  en- 
lightened selfishness  of  the 
modern  merchiuit  has  suc- 
ceeded in  devising. 

"The  merchant  owes  a 
duty  to  the  established  order 
more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  of  its  functionaries, 
for  he  is  nearest  to  the  con- 
sumer and  is  in  reality  the 
agent  of  the  consumer  in  his 
relations  with  the  producer." 


This  well  describes  the 
position  of  the  big  merchant 
In  the  modern  scheme  of 
business. 

In  his  "enlightened  selfish- 
ness" the  big  merchant  is 
first  of  all  a  buyer — constant- 
ly seeking  merchandise  that 
he   can   back   with   his   guar- 


antee    of     satisfaction     and 
value. 

He  is  the  "agent  of  the 
consumer  in  his  relations 
with  the  producer." 

He  is  the  personal  buying 
representative  for  the  men 
and  women  within  his  zone 
of  influence. 

He  is  the  great  merchaui- 
dising  influence  in  every 
community. 

His  store  is  the  local 
centre  for  merchandise  pro- 
motion. 


More  than  ten  thousand 
big  merchants  of  America 
look  to  the  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist each  week  for  infor- 
mation and  guidance. 

These  merchants  sell  more 
than  five  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  merchsuidise  every 
year. 

And  they  spend  more 
than  a  million  dollars  every 
week  advertising  that  mer- 
chemdise  to  their  customers. 

Study  the  advertisements 
in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

See  how  manufacturers  in 
every  line  are  winning  the 
good-will  of  these  big  mer- 
chants. 


Do  yoa  leaHylcpowthe 
Dmr  Goods  Economist? 


DRV    GOODS    eCONOMCr 

Ijq  West  39'St 
NewUork, 


oTDtij  OoocU 

and  aUiedlii»5 
OT^  sold  on  the 
lecommeiidatioo 
of  the  "Pigtail 
A\.erchan1: 
Intheo^esoP 
the  Constmier 
^isiesponsiHe 
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Advertising  or  Sales  Manager— Which? 

Is  There  an  Exit  Sign  Over  the  Door  for  One  or  Other 
or  Both  of  These  Executives? 


By  GILBERT  EVANS 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  executive  offices  of 
a  food  product  manufacturer  whose 
adxertising  and  whose  salesmen  have 
carried  the  fame  of  his  wares  prac- 
tically all  over  the  world.  As 
we  passed  through  the  busy 
rooms  given  over  to  the  work 
of  sales  planning,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  compan}-.  who 
was  with  me,  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  conspicuously 
red  sign  placed  over  a  door 
opening  on  a  fire-escape. 

"I  haven't  yet  determined 
for  whom  that  sign  is 
meant,"  he  said  with  a  sly 
look  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
advertising  manager  a  n  d 
sales  manager,  who  were  in- 
cluded in  our  luncheon  party, 
"but  I  have  noticed  both  of 
these  gentlemen  regarding  it 
with  increasing  uneasiness  as 
the  years  pass." 

The  sign  read:  "EXIT."' 

WHAT  A   PRESIDENT  THINKS 


brushed  against  jokingly  on  the  way 
out  of  the  office.  Did  you  mean  to 
imply  that  either  the  sales  manager  or 
the  advertising  manager  is  doomed 
to  the  extinction  that  met  our  ageres- 


THIS  WAY  OUT 

T  N  the  natural  course  of  evolution  in  dis- 
•'■  tribution  methods,  Mr.  Evans  has  been 
told,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
going  to  put  either  the  advertising  manager 
or  the  sales  manager  off  the  merchandiiing 
chart. 

The  sales  manager  may  gradually  absorb 
the  functions  of  the  advertising  manager. 

The  elimination  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  present  selling  effort  through  the  grow- 
ing power  of  massed  salesmanship  may  give 
the  sales  manager  the  count. 

So  he   says. 

You  may  agree  with  him  or  not.  Adver- 
tising aijd  sales  managers  whom  he  has 
approached  on  this  important  questioii  have 
given  views  which  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues  of  Advertisixc  &  Selling.  Why  not 
write  us  your  reaction  to  appear  with  them? 
THE  EDITOR. 


The  president's  intentions 
were  unquestionably  humorous,  yet 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  serious- 
ness in  his  s])eech  so  strong  I  might 
have  thought  him  tactless,  if  I  had 
not  known  that  one  of  the  two  behind 
— the  veteran  sales  inanager — was 
about  to  retire  from  business  life — 
in  a  voluntary  exit,  earned  by  long 
years    of    successful    service. 

So  later  in  the  course  of  luncheon 
I  harked  back  to  what  he  had  said. 

''Mr.  Firown,"  I  ventured — we'll 
call  him  Mr.  Brown,  though,  of 
course,  that  wasn't  his  name — "other 
business  men  have  told  me  that  there 
is  a  serious  side  to  the  subject  you 


sive  old  frier.d,  the  whisky  salesman, 
or  the  classic  dodo?  I  have  talked 
with  some  people  who  have  done  a 
lot  more  than  imply  it." 

"Well,  young  man,''  he  replied 
quizzically,  "so  have  I.  I  have  been 
in  business  a  long,  long  time  and  I've 
seen  evolution  working  in  business, 
just  as  it  works  everywhere  else.  I 
suppose  you  might  call  me  a  "busi- 
ness Darwinian.'  At  least  that's 
what  I  always  call  myself  when  I 
am  asked  the  reasons  for  what  suc- 
cess I  have  achieved. 

Table  of  Contents  of  this   issue 
on  page  40 


"I  have  seen  business  opinion — 
public  opinion  in  general — as  to  the 
scope  and  functions  of  advertising 
go  through  a  process  of  evolution  up 
to  the  point  where  today  they  are 
calling  advertising  by  the  en- 
lightened name  of  'mass  sell- 
ing.' I've  seen  advertising 
managers  actually  grow  to 
realize  that  they  have  got  to 
know  something  about  sell- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  sales  managers 
educating  themselves,  or  be- 
ing forcefully  educated  in  the 
relation  of  advertising  to  per- 
sonal selling.  I  have  listened 
to  my  old  friend  here  har- 
anguing his  salesmen  on  how 
advertising  can  make  their 
job  easier  better  than  I — 
who  am  classified  among 
my  associates  as  'an  advertis- 
ing bug' — can   do  it  myself. 

GETTING  CLOSER  TOGETHER 

"So  I've  watched  the  ad- 
vertising manager  and  the 
sales  manager  getting  closer 
and  closer  together.  In  the  past  year 
even  these  two — here  he  indicated 
his  two  sales  executives — have  found 
it  quite  a  problem  to  demarcate  ef- 
fectively the  territory  of  duties  to  be 
covered  by  each. 

"While  in  our  firm  the  past  ar- 
rangement has  been  satisfactory  be- 
cause, through  long  association,  we 
have  all  fitted  very  smoothly  into  the 
machine  and  our  ancient  friendship 
has  guaranteed  co-operation,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  'past  arrange- 
ment' in  more  senses  than  one.  I 
fully  expect,  in  some  future  year,  be- 
fore I  follow  m^•  sales  manager  into 
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retirement,  to  consolidate  my  own 
advertising  and  sales  departments 
under  one  head.  I  frankly  don't 
know  under  whose  head  it  will  be. 
It  will  take  a  little  further  evolution 
to  show  that.  It  may  be  that  the 
salesmanager  is  gradually  absorbing 
the  functions  of  the  advertising  man- 
ager and  leaving  the  latter  as  a  sort 
of  bureau  head  charged  with  carry- 
ing on  one  little  branch  of  the  sales 
effort.  It  may  just  as  well  be  that 
the  salesmanager  is  going  to  be  re- 
built into  an  advertising  manager,  as 
mass  salesmanship  gets  more  and 
more  important  and  eliminates — if  it 
ever  will  eliminate — a  large  percent- 
age of  personal  selling.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  have  to  create  a  new  job 
for  a  higher  powered  executive  and 
superimpose  the  new  executive  on  top 
of  the  other  two.  I  am  constantly 
coming  across  the  titles  "Sales  Pro- 
motion Manager'  and  'Director  of 
Sales'  in  my  correspondence  and  even 
meet  an  occasional  'Director  of  Dis- 
tribution.' " 

f.\N  TIIEV  LIVF.  TOGETHER? 

The  talk  drifted  from  that  point  to 
other  subjects. 

After  luncheon  the  president  and 
his  salesmanager  went  directly  back 
to  the  office,  while  the  advertising 
manager  and  I  walked  around  to  the 
agency  handling  the  company's  ad- 
vertising where  we  were  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  details  of  the  selling 
]jlan  upon  which  I  had  sought  infor- 
mation. As  we  left  the  hotel  where 
we  had  lunched  the  advertising  man- 
ager said  musingly:  "I  wonder  if 
the  old  man  was  getting  in  'a  word 
to  the  wise'  this  noon  ?  I  know  that 
our  minds  don't  always  'run  along 
together'  on  the  importance  of  the 
salesmarager's  job  and  that  he  has 
been  continually  shooing  me  out  on 
the  road  to  learn  more  about  selling. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  go 
as  far  as  he  does  in  suggesting  that 
one  of  us — sales  or  advertising  man- 
ager— is  going  to  be  relegated  to 
limbo.  There's  room  for  both  of  us 
— if  they  recognize  that  my  job 
ought  to  have  the  most  room."  An 
ajjologetic  smile  accompanied  this 
last. 

Perhaps  the  salesmanager  would 
have  put  his  case  in  like  terms  and, 
because  he  was  an  older  and  more 
experienced  man,  a  little  more  im- 
pressively. 

But  it  was  the  words  of  the  presi- 
dent that  lingered  in  my  mind.  He 
had  been  just  a  little  more  ruthlessly 
direct  in  his  statement  that  the  "Ex- 
it" sign  was  intended  for  one  or  other 
of  the  two  classes  of  sales  executive 
than  others  with  whom  I  had  spoken 
on  the  subject. 


There  are  enough  warning  fingers 
pointing  out  the  "Exit'  sign  for  the 
attention  of  the  advertising  manager 
or  the  salesmanager  to  make  some 
summary  of  what  lies  back  of  the 
warning  and  some  attempt  to  forecast 
what  lies  ahead  of  vital  interest  to 
advertising  managers  and  salesman- 
agers. 

Let's  look  back  first. 

THE    RISE    OF    THE    ADVERTISER 

Of  course,  we  must  admit  that  the 
advertising  manager  is,  historically, 
the  interloper.  Advertising,  public- 
ity in  some  form  or  other,  may  be 
just  about  as  old  as  salesmanshij),  but 
there  were  pretty  effectively  organ- 
ized selling  forces  in  the  modern 
sense  before  the  business  men  knew 
anything  about  advertising  in  the 
modern  sense. 

Gradually,  as  our  conceptions  of 
the  function  and  the  value  of  adver- 
tising as  mass  selling  have  cleared, 
the  ad\ertising  manager  has  enhanced 
his  importance  to  the  firm.  We  may 
not  ail  go  as  far  as  some  do  and  sup- 
port the  claim  that  advertising  is 
going  to  eliminate  ninety-odd  per  cent 
of  the  present  personal  selling.  We 
must  admit  that,  in  every  case  where 
an  advertising  effort  has  been  well 
conceived,  it  has  served  powerfully 
to  reduce  the  personal  effort  exerted 
by  each  salesman  in  making  each  sale. 
It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  sales- 
man to  work  faster,  to  cover  more 
ground,  present  his  case  more  effec- 
tively— has  even  relieved  him  of  pre- 
senting the  main  points  of  his  case  at 
all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advertising 
manager  who  has  lived  up  to  the  "big- 
ness" of  his  job  has  often  been  able 
to  see  things  a  little  more  broadly 
than  the  salesmanager.  He  handles 
masses  of  individuals  and  coninuini- 
ties  of  opinion.  He  has  been  accused 
of  playing  at  necromancy,  and  it 
is  necromancy — but  a  necromancy 
based  on  very  solidly  scientific 
foundations — that  enables  him,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  type  and  much  or- 
ganization, to  plant  certain  opinions 
in  certain  territories  and  to  cultivate 
it  with  a  little  skillful  merchandising 
effort  and  then,  after  a  while,  turn  to 
the  salesmanager  and  say :  "There, 
old  man ;  there's  your  crop  of  pros- 
pects. Send  the  boys  out  to  harvest 
them." 

But  let  him  wait  a  minute  before 
he  begins  to  patronize  the  sales- 
manager. 

THE  SALESMANAGEr's   STAND 

The  salesmanager,  by  studied  em- 
phasis on  the  iunction  of  advertising 
as  a  "sales  help,"  can  build  up  an 
impressive  thesis  in  support  of  his 
priority.     Indeed,   I  meet  with   sur- 


prising frequency  salesmanagers  who 
look  upon  advertising  with  great  dis- 
dain as  a  mir.or  auxiliary  service. 
More  I  meet  who  are,  far  from  look- 
ing upon  advertising  disdainfully  and 
giving  it  full  credit  for  its  potency 
as  a  sales  developer,  still  maintain 
the  attitude  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  to 
the  main  job — which  is,  of  course, 
their  job. 

These  same  salesmanagers  may 
think  to  derive  su])port  from  recent 
])ronunciaiiientos  put  out  by  lumin- 
aries in  the  advertising  ranks  them- 
selves. We  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  of  jlate  of  "mass  selling,"  "na- 
tional marketing"  and  other  terms 
of  equivalent  import — terms  used  by 
men  like  John  Sullivan  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers  to 
clarify  men's  conceptions  of  the 
functions  and  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
vertising. We  have  been  told,  though 
often  in  euphemistic  phrase,  that  ad- 
vertising and  selling  are  really  inter- 
changeable or  that  advertising  and 
that  service  which  finds  a  name  in  the 
clumsy  expression  "personal  selling" 
are  co-equal  branches  of  the  same 
science — which  is  se.ling  ;  and  there's 
more  in  it  than  was  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophies  of  our  publicity  ad- 
venturing pioneers.  To  all  of  this 
some  salesmanagers  have  cried, 
"Hear!  Hear! — until  the)-  have  been 
reminded  that  those  who  have  used 
these  terms  are  thinking  of  a  bigger 
advertising  job,  not  of  a  bigger  sales 
management  job. 

FINDING    THE    ANSWER 

I  do  not  say  that  the  sales  manager 
has  called  for  the  blood  of  the  adver- 
tising manager.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  advertising  manager  has  been 
after  the  sales  manager's  scalp.  I  have 
known  cases  of  both  jjlienomena,  but 
I  am  not  discussing  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  is  simply  that  both  adver- 
tising manager  and  salesmanager 
have,  in  many  instances,  glimpsed  a 
bigger,  broader  vision  of  their  respec- 
tive jobs,  in  which  natural  enthusiasm 
relegates  the  allied  de])artment  to  a 
subordinate  position.  Sometimes  he 
relegates  his  own  department  to  a 
subordinate  position  also  and  then  we 
liave  him  thinking  in  the  mood  of 
my  friend  the  president  of  the  food 
products  company  when  he  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  new  function- 
ary to  superimpose  on  both  the  ad- 
vertising manager  and  the  salesman- 
ager— a  new  type  of  salesmanager 
over  a  manager  of  massed  selling 
and  a  manager  of  personal  selling. 

I  have  wondered  what  sales  execu- 
tives themselves — advertising  and 
salesmanagers  among  the  country's 
big  manufacturing  plants — think 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Selling  on  Points  That  Sold  Lincoln 

How  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company  Is  Getting  Big 
Results  From  Its  Institutional  Advertising 


AXD  there's  one  thins^  certain," 
concluded  my  agency  friend, 
"this  sudden  demand  and  necessity 
for  real  selling  and  real  selling  copy  is 
going  to  put  the  acid  test  to  our  old 
favorite,  the  institutional  campaign. 
It  has  got  to  justify  itself  or  drop  out 
of  space." 

He  had  just  come  from  a  confer- 
ence with  a  client,  an  easy-going 
man,  content,  hitherto,  to  accept  with- 
out question  whatever  the  agency 
turned  out,  now  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  carping  critic,  caustic, 
especially,  about  the  impressive  insti- 
tutional copy  of  which  the  company 
had  seemed  so  proud.  The  burden 
of  this  advertiser's  comment  had 
been  : 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  '"CRASS  TACKS" 

"Let's  forget  all  this  grandiloquent 
stuff  abotit  our  fine  name  and  our  tm- 
paralleled  service.  We've  got  to  sell 
this — and  this — and  this.  (Here  he 
ticked  ott  the  company's  products.) 
Now  suppose  we  devote  a  little  of 
our  advertising  appropriation  to  sell- 
ing them  and  shooting  directly  at  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  them.  The 
directors  are  getting  uneasy.  They 
couldn't  see  that  last  full  page — 
about  how  the  founder  shook  hands 
with  Andrew  Jackson  —  at  all. 
Thev're  yelling  for  brass  tacks." 

".\nd  i  told  him,"  said  my  agency 
friend,  "that  his  directors  might  be 
good  directors,  but  they  didn't  know 
a  lot  about  advertising.  He  didn't 
like  that  much.  I  said,  'If  your  in- 
stitutional campaign  is  selling  faith 
in  your  company  and  selling  your 
company's  supremacy  in  its  line  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  it.  You 
can  sell  steadily  behind  these  things 
when  your  competitors  are  scram- 
bling to  see  who  can  cut  prices  the 
lowest.' 

"Just  the  same,  the  institutional 
campaign  is  up  against  the  acid  test 
and  it's  got  to  be  mighty  good  or  it's 
got  to  go.  I  hope  I  convinced  him 
that  the  one  we're  turning  out  for 
him  is  mighty  good." 

Now,  it  is  the  writer's  belief  that 
the  agency  man  gave  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  preva'ent  criti- 
cism of  the  institutional  cam])aign  as 
such.  The  institutional  campaign 
has  certain  very  important  things  to 


By  WARD  GEDNEY 

sell — things  that  are  as  important  to- 
day as  they  were  yesterday.  If  it 
sells  these  things  it  is  just  as  good 
today  as  it  was  yesterday.  Iiistitti- 
tional  copy  must  sell  itself  as  selling 
copy,  just  as  any  other  copy. 

WEEDING  OUT 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  seen 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in- 
stitutional copy  that  was  selling  copy 
and  institutional  copy  that — all  too 
apparently  to  the  veriest  tyro — was 
not.  As  long  as  this  buyers'  market 
time  continues  and  we  have  ''this 
demand  and  necessity  for  real  selling 
and  real  selling  copy"  we  shall  prob- 


ably see  fewer  examples  of  the  sec- 
ond class.  Nobody  will  feel  the  loss 
except  the  copy  producer  who  has 
been  reaping  a  harvest  from  the  ad- 
vertiser willing  to  invest  his  abundant 
dollars  in  such  advertising.  There 
will  be  a  real  loss,  though,  if  adver- 
tisers lose  faith  in  the  institutional 
campaign  that  is  also  a  selling  cam- 
paign. 

When  one  seeks  an  example  of  an 
institutional  campaign  that  is  a  real 
selling  campaign,  of  copy,  the  force 
of  which  seems  destined  inevitably 
to  stir  the  buying  instinct  in  its 
readers,  one  turns  easily  to  the  Bill- 
ings &  Spencer  campaign  running  in 


1  ,>  .  1  ..I  NT  to   time.  un--}iaken 
he  cut*  into  lii'^  die-  the  faiillli  --  i  m  u  <  in 
^  liiat  <;i\e-,  -hapc  lo  Tiian^'le  I!  i  cii_iii_  ?  *    s 

c.r  ^larhinc.      lie  is   the  cnilMMhirK  nl  ol   ihc    ^- Ws 
'i-l;ind  conseicnic.     In  ihf  I'lII  IMS 
I  llarlford  he  and  his  lelldw  (  lafl-inm  <; 
;ils  \\hi('h  earned   for  u^.  hall   a  i(iilin\   auo.  tin- 
lice  <(1    "Vljrdriiu   I  iii<(j|ii 


\   Triangle  of   Selling  Force — Copy,   Illustration  and   Decoration. 
No  "Blue  Slor"  Here 
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the  national  mediums  and  the  news- 
papers. 

To  the  man  on  the  inside  the  names 
of  its  builders  lend  initial  impressive- 
ness.  "Copy  by  Groesbeck,  illustra- 
tion by  Ball  and  Booth,  borders  by 
Teague"  is  a  line  to  awaken  keen  an- 
ticipation in  the  mind  of  the  man  on 
the  lookout  for  a  balanced  campaign 
on  a  high  plane  of  excellence.  But 
the  man  on  the  inside,  as  well  as  the 
man    on   the   outside,    will    juds^ 


■riic    WrriK-h    \\a^    Mri^lr    a    Syn:I.: 
tlie  Company's  Standards 

jiroduction  and  will  judge  that  i)ra- 
duction  best  when  he  knows  the  story 
back  of  the  campaign. 

SELLING   MEN 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  what  it 
claims  is  the  okfest  commercial  drop 
forging  plant  in  America.  Back  of 
its  name  today  lies  a  splendid  body 
of  tradition  maintained  today  by  men 
— but  let  me  quote  from  one  of  the 
advertisements  in  its  institutional 
campaign  : 

Men  in  executive  positions  who  have 
descended  from  the  founders  of  the  busi- 
ness— who  got  from  their  own  fathers  the 
Triangle  B  ideal. 

Men  in  the  shops  to  whom  the  crash 
of  the  hammers  has  been  music  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Such  a  man  as. 
grown  too  old  for  acti-ve  work,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  shops  as  a 
watchman,  because  the  thunder  of  noise 
and  the  bursts  of  Hve  sparks  were  part  of 
h'is  life. 

One  of  its  traditions  is  told  in  the 
story  of  how,  when  the  Unionist 
Black  Horse  Cavalry  was  being 
equipped  for  action  against  the  South 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and 
there  was  a  call  for  pistols — and 
pistols  immediately — C.  E.  Billings, 
founder  of  the  company,  went  to 
President  Lincoln  and  persuaded  him 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  pistols 
in  the  time  required  was  to  have  them 
drop  forged ;  and  persuaded  the 
President    that    they    could    be   drop. 


forged — something"  which  no  other 
contractor  would  venture  to  assert. 
The  story  concludes  with  the  fact 
that  the  Billings  &  Spencer  plant  jus- 
tified the  faith  of  its  founder  and  o^.. 
President  Lincoln  by  delivering  the 
])istols  on  time. 

When  Kenneth  Groesbeck  of  the 
Harry  Porter  agency,  which  handles 
the  Billings  &  Spencer  advertising, 
went  up  to  Hartford  to  gather  mate- 
rials for  the  projected  institutional 
campaign,  he  went  with  no  doubt  as 
to  fact  that  the  things  that  campaign 
should  sell  ijrimarily  were  faith  and 
supremacy,  not  drop  forges  and 
wrenches.  The  only  question  was 
line  of  the  format  into  which  the 
message  should  be  put.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  attention  for  the 
■declaration  of  supremacy.  Humanity 
loves  a  winner  and  will  listen  readily 
when  a  winner  boasts  his  claims. 
Given  the  Billings  &  Spencer  tradi- 
tion ii  should  not  be  difficult  to  sell 
faith  in  Billings  &  Spencer  perform- 
ance, as  Lincoln  had  been  sold  on  it 
liy  the  founder.  (Of  course,  we  are 
using  the  word  "sold''  here  in  its 
technical  and  not  in  its  slang  sense.) 
The  problem  was  to  humanize  that 
selling  process  :  to  humanize  it  with  a 
symbol. 

THE    N.ATir)N.\L    ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Groesbeck  took  for  his  sym- 
bol "the  most  human  thing  up  there," 
as  he  puts  it :  Men.  Let  me  quote 
again  from  the  piece  of  copy  already 
referred  to.  from  a  page  designed  to 
sell  faith  in  Billings  &  Spencer  by 
selling  its  workmen.  The  "most 
human  thing  up  there,"  he  found, 
was : 

Men  who  have  grown  up  and  grown 
old  ill  the  Billings  &  Spencer  tradition  that 
"into  every  forging  goes  our  whole  repu- 
tation." 

Men  to  whom  steel  is  a  living  and 
breathing  thing,  with  human  faults  or 
virtues,  who  could  not  work  if  they  were 
not  allowed  steel  worthy  of  their  crafts- 
manship. Men.  to  whom  great  machines 
are  as  their  own  finger-t'ips — who  con- 
stantly plan  for  better  work,  to  whom  the 
improvement  of  a  single  screw  is  an  epoch 
of   accomplishment. 

Men  who  think  only  of  the  product — 
who  send  out  their  forgings  into  the  world 
of  industry  as  a  father  sends  his  so-^s — 
giving  them  the  best  there  is  in  them- 
selves. 

Just  men. 

So  into  the  national  copy  of  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  Company  went 
Billings  &  Spencer  workmen,  repro- 
duced from  paintings  that  Robert 
Ball  based  on  his  sketches  of  those 
workmen  made  in  the  Billings  & 
Spencer  plant.  Selling  copy  that 
preached  faith  and  supremacy,  writ- 
ten in  the  mood  that  the  illustration 
evoked  went  with  them  and  the  whole 
"'as  tied  together  with  those  borders 
by  W.  D.  Teague,  the  richness  and 


lieauty  of  which  are  a>  atmospheri- 
cally eloquent  of  quality  as  words  or 
illustrations.  There  are  examples  of 
these  national  pages  accompanying 
^this  article. 

One  page  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred did  not  follow  the  pattern  and 
yet  has  probably  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  all  of  the  others.  This 
is  the  one  in  which  Franklin  Booth's 
remarkable  engraving  of  the  Borg- 
lum  bust  of  Lincoln  stands  out  of  a 
stii)])led  black  background  with  a 
jianel  beside  it  reading: 

"The  faith  of  this  man  stood  behind  the 
earliest  achievement  of  C.  E.  B'illings,  who 
founded  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
of  Hartford,  the  first  commercial  ilrop 
forging  plant  in  America." 

This  page  was  reproduced  in  the 
issue  of  Adverti.sing  &  Selling  and 
has  also  appeared,  accompanied  by 
laudatory  comment,  in  other  periodi- 
cals and  house  organs. 

So  much  for  the  national  magazine 
copy.  It  brought  in  new  business. 
Significantly,  it  got  inquiries,  later 
developed  into  business,  that  were 
tuned  to  the  note :  "We  know  that 
you  are  the  best  in  the  field.  We 
realize  your  work  may  cost  us  more 
than  that  of  some  other  manufac- 
turer, but  we  want  the  best  kind  of 
a  job  on  this  that  we  can  get."  Faith 
and  supremacy ! 


A  MAN  out  in  Bettcndorf, 
-^^  Iowa,  bet  he  could  break 
a  Billings  &  Spencer  hammer. 
He  tried  it  for  three  hours  and 
was  laid  up  for  three  days— but 
the  hammer  wasn't. 

A 

THE  BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  CO. 

H.\RTFORD,  CONN. 


Xo    XewspaiHT    Reader    Who    Saw    This 
Copy   Failed   to  Get   the   Moral 

But  Billings  &  Spencer  decided  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  national  mag- 
azine copy.  There  was  to  be  a  tie- 
up  in  the  newspapers  that  could  be 
guaranteed  to  meet  the  eye  of  legen- 
dary personage,  "the  man  on  the 
street."  It  was  argued  that  it  was  all 
very  well  to  sell  contract  drop  forg- 
ings to  big  purchasers  and  to  build 
up  a  profitable  but  restricted  business 
of  this  kind,  but  the  future  dejjended 
on  the  attitude  towards  the  company 
today  of  "the  man  on  the  street" — 
who,  incidentally,  might  be  the  man 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Putting  Selling  Force  Behind  the  Sale 

Today's  Most  Important  Merchandising  Opportunity  Is  to  Be  Found 
Where  Goods  and  the  Pubhc  Meet 


WITH  election  out  of  the  way 
and  the  clear  track  signal  set 
for  the  Industrial  Special,  the  manu- 
facturer who.  for  any  of  various  rea- 
sons, has  been  marking  time,  now 
faces  the  opportunity  of  better  busi- 
ness. 

He  sees  the  "Hopeful"  sign  on 
every  hand,  the  result  of  newly  ex- 
isting political  and  economic 
conditions.  If  he  has  been 
wise  he  has  surveyed  and 
studied  his  market  and  has 
reached  definitions  and  con- 
clusions as  to  his  course  for 
the  i>eriod  now  ushered  in. 

Naturally,  he  expects  his 
sales  manager  to  whij)  the 
selling  force  into  trim.  He 
expects  his  entire  organiza- 
tion to  be  keyed  up  to  meet 
a  demand  which  he  feels  so 
surely  to  be  here.  He  ex- 
pects his  advertising  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  sales. 
But,  plus  all  this,  there  is 
still  another  factor  which  he 
must  not  overlook  and  that 
is  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  ultimate  customer 
and  what  his  concern  makes. 
And  that  is  the  retail  sales 
person. 

Ard  this  is  why: 
The  last  five  years  have  brought  a 
new  appreciation  of  values.  High 
prices  have  had  their  fling.  Careless 
buying,  the  result  of  wartime  afflu- 
ence, is  giving  way  to  a  shopping- 
around  attitude  that  is  demanding 
the  sharp  attention  of  every  man  and 
concern  with  something  to  sell. 

Those  whose  fortunes  prospered 
duri'ig  the  war  are  now  buying  just 
as  closely  as  the  rest  of  us.  The 
novelty  of  "ready  money"  has  worn 
off.  What  they  have  they  will  hold. 
Those  whose  nominal  earnings 
dwindled  through  lessened  buying 
power  are  resolved,  more  than  ever, 
to  get  the  most  for  their  money. 
Already  prices  show  a  downward 
tre  id.  a  fact  which  of  itself  is  an 
incentive  to  see  how  far  a  dollar 
really  will  go. 

The  dollar  is  beginnmg  to  '"rubber" 
once  more — to  see  how  far  it  will 
stretch  and  how  much  more  it  will 
buy  than  formerly.  .\nd  in  doing  so 
it   is  covering  more  ground  again — 


By  HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 

thanks  to  the  "show  me"  attitude  of 
the  man  behind  it. 

.\   TWO-FOLD   RESPONSIBILITV 

Today  the  dollar  must  serve  two 
masters ;  ic  must  serve  the  man  who 
spends  it  and  who  demands  to  know 
what  he  is  getting  for  it,  and  why. 
It  also  must  serve  the  man  who  gets 
it   in  exchange   for  his  product   and 


Close-Up  Selling 

"XXT"  ITH  the  dollar  fighting  its  way  back 
and  the  "Show  me"  attitude  of  customers 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced.  Selling 
must  get  down  to  hardpan  and  show 
value   for  value. 

Such  is  the  position  Mr.  Bourne,  the  writer 
of  this  article,  takes.  Manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant never  before  were  more  closely  related 
than  today,  when,  with  ample  production  and 
sufficient  distribution,  goods  linger  all  too  long 
on  the  shelves  of  dealers  because  customers  have 
not    been    stirred    to    buying. 

Maybe  you'll  find  the  impulse  you  need  in 
this    article. 

THE    EDITOR. 


who,  in  order  to  get  it.  nuist  tell  what 
he  is  giving  for  it.  and  why. 

The  terms  '"buying"  and  '"selling" 
are  beginning  to  assume  their  old- 
time  significance.  People  are  buying 
carefully.  Any  old  thing  at  any  old 
price  will  no  longer  do.  If  the  value 
isn't  there  they  go  elsewhere.  And 
if  the  value  reasons  are  not  there 
they  go  elsewhere  just  the  same. 

-So  that  the  man  on  the  selling  end 
must  be  there  with  the  reasons  as 
well  as  the  value.  He  must  antici- 
pate and  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
intensive  buying  sense  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  must  be  there  with  the 
goods  literally  and  figuratively.  If 
he  can't  tell  the  why  of  a  dollar's 
worth  for  a  dollar  he  finds  himself 
at  a  tremendous  selling  disadvantage. 

Salesmanship  as  salesmanship  was 
given  a  holiday  during  the  war.  It 
had  largely  gone  out  of  existence  as 
a  result  of  war  conditions.  It  had 
given  way  to  a  bored  order-taking, 
lazv  i)arcel-wrap])ing,  and  indififer- 
ent    change-iuaking    function    which 


had  usurped  the  name  of  salesman- 
ship. Courtesy  as  a  part  of  sales- 
manship had  in  many  instances  be- 
coine  an  unknown  quantity.  Sales 
people  have  been  so  busy  serving 
goods  to  people  that  their  real  sell- 
ing sense  had  become  dormant. 
There's  a  big  diiiference  between  a 
waiter  and  a  salesman,  and  the  dol- 
lar is  demanding  that  it  be 
used  more  than  as  a  medium 
of  exchange — that  it  be  used 
as  a  purchaser  of  value,  and 
that  the  salesman  know  the 
"why"  of  that  value. 

Go  into  any  large  store 
and  you  will  find  the  sales- 
people equipped  with  a  sales 
book,  part  of  which  is  a  card 
on  which  are  tallied  the  daily 
sales.  Naturally  the  sales 
person,  man  or  woman,  is 
anxious  to  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  possible.  The 
sum  total  of  each  day's  sales 
is  the  gauge  of  efficiency  and 
this,  in  turn,  resolves  itself 
into  an  attitude  of  '"take  the 
cash,  and  let  the  customer 
go."  This  was  a  particularly 
happy  state  of  affairs  during 
the  war  when  prices  were 
rampant  and  the  buying  in- 
stinct of  customers  dulled  because  of 
])rices  beyond   all   reason, 

it's  selling  ti.me  ag.mx 

But  with  the  return  of  the  hun- 
dred-cent dollar,  reason  is  coming 
back,  and  the  salesman  now  must 
sell.  That  imposes  a  very  serious 
obligation  on  the  men  higher  up,  for 
it  is  through  the  salespeople  that  the 
store's  policies  are  translated.  The 
customer  of  a  store  gets  his  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit,  policy,  attitude,  or 
whatever  else  you  wish  to  call  it,  of 
the  store  from  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter.  The  store's  windows  and 
advertising  are  simply  means  to  get- 
ting the  customer  in.  Then  it  re- 
mains for  the  sales  person  to  hold  the 
customer — or  drive  him  out.  And  he 
can't  make  the  customer  a  permanent 
customer  if  he  isn't  in  sympathy  with 
the  policies  of  the  store.  He  cannot 
l)e  in  sytnpathy  if  he  doesn't  know 
what  the  policies  are.  He  cannot  ex- 
press those  policies  if  he  isn't  shown 
how.      It   is  all   a   matter  of   proper 
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The  Copy  Writer's  Method— and  It's  All  in  the  Method 


1040-11:20:  fills  mind        ,    ,/^ff 

\\ath  happy 

■tliou^hts 


11  20-1  30  invokes  muse 


1:30-3:00:  delivers    soul  to 

tender  ministry  of  music;  refreshes  self 

after  strain  of  preparation 


3:00-3-49:   enters   trance 


5AS'-i-50:  writes    ad 


Artist   Stanley   Visualizes   for   Advertising   and   Selling   tile   Source  of  Atmosphere  in  tlie  Modern  Advertisement 


training.  If  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  the  Burroughs  Adthng 
Machine  Company  and  other  great 
concerns  have  built  up  efficient  sales 
organizations  by  training  their  men, 
why  should  not  stores  and  other  in- 
stitutions increase  the  selling  force  of 
their  salespeople  by  training  them 
really  to  sell  where  now  they  merely 
serve  ? 

They  must  do  it,  as  the  country's 
foremost  stores  have  long  been  do- 
ing, and  profitably,  by  establishing 
schools  of  salesmanship  for  the  sales 
force.  And,  right  here,  is  the  true 
gauge  of  a  sales  person's  ability.  The 
man  who  wants  to  be  a  salesman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  will  wel- 
come the  privilege  of  being  drilled  in 
the  art  of  selling,  while  the  man  with 
no  greater  ambition  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  "'counter-irritant"  will  soo'.i  find 
his  way  out. 

GETTINll    RID    OF    TRADE 

The  store  reaps  a  very  ready  and 
distinct  advantage,  for  competent 
selling  is  real  service.  Many  a  sale 
tallied  as  such  on  the  day's  card  has 
lost  customers.  To  illustrate :  I 
want  a  pair  of  shoes.  Mv  size  is 
7jX  C,  style  848.     If  I  know  all  that 


it  makes  it  a  bit  easier  for  the  sales- 
man, and  I  know  I  am  getting  the 
shoes  that  fit  me.  But  if  I  don't 
know  it,  the  salesman — and  you  can't 
altogether  blame  him — is  so  anxious 
to  sell  me  a  pair  of  shoes  that  he 
forgets  the  more  important  thing  of 
selling  me  a  comfortable  fit.  He  gets 
rid  of  me  as  quickly  as  he  can  instead 
of  selling  me  the  best  shoe  service  he 
can  ;  I  soon  find  that  the  shoes  pinch 
a  bit  here  and  rub  there  and  by  the 
time  I  have  broken  my  feet  to  the 
shoes  I  resolve  to  go  elsewhere  next 
time  my  feet  give  the  word. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics  of  it. 
But  training  the  sales  force  is  some- 
thing more  than  showing  how  to  give 
the  customer  the  most  for  his  money. 
As  already  stated,  the  salespeople  are 
translators  of  the  store's  policies. 
That  means  establishing  confidence 
between  the  management  and  the  sell- 
i-g  force,  for  without  confidence 
there  can  be  no  real  accomplishment. 
An  ever-changing  store  personnel  is 
often  the  result  of  a  proper  lack  of 
interest  beyond  average  daily  sales. 
And  a  lack  of  interest  toward  the 
sales  person  naturally  means  a  disin- 
terested attitude  toward  the  cus- 
tomer. 


These  things  are  all  factors  in  val- 
ue-giving service,  whether  in  store, 
office,  shop  or  factory.  If  the  right 
attitude  does  not  exist  in  the  front 
office,  it  can't  exist  down  the  line,  for 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  every  institution 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man? 
In  other  words,  if  people  are  going 
to  take  time  to  give  better  service 
and  to  learn  how  to  serve  through  a 
developed  faculty  of  knoi^'u  values — 
and  it  is  such  service  and  knowledge 
that  pay  the  greatest  dividends — if 
people  are  going  to  do  these  things, 
then  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head. 

A  good  advertisement  cannot  be 
written  unless  the  writer  throws  his 
soul  as  well  as  his  ability  into  it.  Of 
course,  he  can  just  potter  along  like 
many  an  order-taker  behind  the 
counter ;  but  unless  he  injects  the  fire 
of  appeal  into  what  he  writes — and 
he  can't  do  that  without  enthusiasm 
— he  simply  fills  so  much  space  for 
so  much  of  somebody  else's  money. 

AND  SPEAKING  OF  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  salesmanship  in 
print ;  and  wl^t  is  true  of  the  human 
salesman  is  true  of  advertising — it 
must  get  down  to  value  facts. 
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There  has  been  a  lot  of  advertising 
that  has  won  the  admiration  of  read- 
ers by  some  trick  of  presentation. 
But  the  words  have  slipped  out  of 
mind  as  readily  as  they  slid  in,  the 
result  being  that  no  impression  re- 
mains of  the  thing  advertised. 

.\gain,  a  lot  of  advertising  has 
been  done  during  the  war  simj)ly  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  the  money 
that  way.  This  has  hurt  advertising. 
Money  spent  just  for  the  sake  of 
spending  has  resulted  in  careless  copy 
which  apparently  pulled  when  every- 
one was  buying,  but  which  fell  short 
on  a  selling  market.  It  brought  ad- 
vertisers into  the  field  w-ho  had  no 
earthly  business  there  as  advertisers. 
It     established    a    totally    erroneous 


idea  of  the  true  function  of  adver- 
tising— to  sell  goods — and  that  is 
very  bad  for  advertising.  It  might 
liave  a  tendency  to  lower  advertis- 
ing-service standards  by  reason  of 
the  easy  money  appropriations,  if 
someone  rendering  the  service  wasn't 
everlastingly  on  the  lookout  to  see 
that  the  service  didn't  suffer. 

But  advertising  comes  fully  into 
its  own  when  planned  to  sell  goods 
instead  of  some  extraneous  thing. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  will  re-es- 
tablish dollar-value  more  quickly 
than  sane  values  sanely  presented 
through  sane  advertising.  Fol-de-rol 
and  "pick-me-up-and-carry-me-or-I'll 
die'"  type-and-picture  arrangements 
must  be  put  on  the  shelf  for  a  while. 


The  dollar  will  never  be  wheedled 
back  by  mere  trick  of  speech ;  it 
must  be  croiv-bar'd  back  by  the 
might  of  honest  values  capably  pre- 
sented. 

And  this  will  l)e  a  splendid  thing 
for  advertising :  the  man  or  concern 
that  sees  the  sales  results  from  ad- 
vertising that  sells  the  goods  will  not 
quickly  return  to  the  kind  that  sells 
only  the  eye.  For  advertising  that 
sells  the  goods  works  hand  in  hand 
with  the  man  behind  the  sale.  It 
speaks  of  the  same  values  he  speaks 
of ;  it  makes  the  same  respectful, 
forceful  appeal  which  he  makes  ;  and 
the  measure  of  its  worth,  like  his,  are 
the  customers  it  wins  and  holds. 


Making  the  Mailed  Salesman  Earn  His  Way 

He  Won't  Do  It  Lying  Around  the  Office  or  Wandering 
Blindly  Over  the  Country 


By  R.  J.  REHWINKEL 

Advertisiiio     Manager,    McCrav    Refrigerator    Co. 


W(  )ULD  Y(  )U  allow  a  $10,000 
a  year  salesman  to  sit  around 
your  office  and  then  believe  that  just 
because  he  is  on  your  pay  roll  he  will 
bring  in  business  for  you  without 
going  out  on  the  road  and  going  after 
it  ?  Would  you  entrust  your  office 
boy  or  your  office  girl  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  routing  this  high- 
];riced  salesman  or  would  you  let  him 
go  without  a  definite  route?  You 
say  emphatically,  "no,"  but  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  your  expensive  direct-by- 
mail  salesman  is  often  handled  just 
that  way  ? 

WIIV   XOT   FOLIXnV  THROUGH? 

Much  thought  and  titne  are  spent  in 
l)lanning  and  designing  a  piece  of  di- 
rect-by-mail ;  good  money  is  spent  in 
art  work  and  in  engraving  and  many 
a  direct-by-mail  campaign  is  much 
more  expensive  than  a  $10,000  sales- 
man, but  when  it  comes  down  to  get- 
ting this  salesman  out  in  the  territory 
and  routing  him  property,  this  most 
important  part  is  left  up  to  an  ir- 
responsible person  in  your  office.  The 
printers  and  producers  of  direct-by- 
mail  advertising,  the  agency  men  and 
tlie  advertising  men  in  many  cases 
believe  that  the  work,  as  far  as  their 
part  is  concerned,  is  done  when  the 
job  is  completed  and  ready  to  mail 
out. 

Producers  of  direct-by-mail  ad- 
vertising would  get  many  more  come- 
back   orders    if    they    would    take    a 


little  time  to  investigate  and  find  out 
whether  their  clients  are  really  send- 
ing out  the  literature  produced  and 
whether  they  are  sending  it  out  in  a 
systematic  manner  so  that  it  can  get 
results.  I  personally  know  of  several 
cases  where  a  producer  of  direct-by- 
mail  advertising  lost  out,  not  because 
the  piece  he  produced  was  not 
capable  of  bringing  results,  but 
simply  because  he  did  not  investigate 
and  find  out  whether  the  client  had 
sent  out  the  literature  at  the  time 
when  it  should  have  been  sent  out. 

'       GOOD    ROUTING    ESSENTIAL 

To  get  your  direct-by-mail  sales- 
man to  bring  in  business,  you  must 
not  only  send  him  out,  but  you  must 
send  him  out  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  route  and  into  a  territory 
where  you  can  expect  to  get  business. 

The  company  I  represent  dis- 
tributes its  products  through 
branches  and  exclusive  agencies. 
These  branches  and  agencies  travel 
salesmen  who  cover  their  respective 
territory. 

In  this  way  we  practically  cover 
the  entire  United  States.  The  ad- 
vertising manager  has  on  his  desk  a 
route  sheet  for  our  direct-by-mail 
salesmen.  This  route  sheet  is  com- 
piled in  the  following  manner  :  The 
territory  of  each  of  our  branches  and 
agencies  is  divided  into  eight  sections. 
These  sections  are  circularized  one 
week  apart,  or,  in  other  words,  every 


branch  and  agent's  territory  is  cov- 
ered every  sixty  days.  By  handling 
this  circularizing  in  this  manner  we 
send  some  circulars  into  every  one 
of  our  branches  and  agent's  territory 
each  week.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  take  the  territory  of  each 
individual  salesman  who  travels  from 
the  branch  or  agency,  and  arrange 
it  so  that  we  send  some  advertising 
matter  into  the  territory  of  each  of 
our  different  salesmen.  We  manu- 
facture five  distinct  lines.  We  cover 
the  entire  line  at  one  time,  not  with 
one  circular,  but  with  five  distinct 
circulars.  The  sections  are  grouped 
so  that  one  will  dovetail  into  the 
other,  thereby  avoiding  the  expense 
of  a  salesman  making  a  long  jump. 

Not  only  has  the  advertising  de- 
partment at  the  factory  a  route  of 
the  direct-by -mail  salesmen,  but  each 
branch  and  agency  has  a  route  cover- 
ing its  respective  territory;  it  knows 
exactly  where  the  factory  is  circular- 
izing, and  in  addition  to  that  we  ad- 
vise it  every  time  that  we  circularize 
a  section.  In  this  way  the  branch 
manager  can  route  his  salesmen  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  which  is  cir- 
cularized, for  he  knows  exactly  what 
territory  was  circularized  last  week 
and  from  what  territory  he  may  ex- 
pect to  get  inquiries. 

HELPING    THE    S.XLESJIAN 

To  make  every  direct  dollar  bring 
back  five,  you  must  follow  your  di- 
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rect-by-mail  salesman  with  a  flesh- 
and-blood  salesman.  This  is  a 
thought  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
briefly.  All  inquiries  which  our 
company  creates  through  its  direct- 
bv-mail  advertising  come  to  the  fac- 
tory. These  are  immediately  re- 
ferred back  to  the  branch  or  agency 
which  covers  the  territory  in  which 
the  prospect  is  located.  The  branch 
office  in  turn  gives  this  prospect  to 
the  salesman  to  call  on. 

If  we  get  an  inquiry  from  Bill 
Jones,  say,  at  Rockford,  HI..  ,  our 
salesman  goes  to  Rockford  to  call  on 
the  man  who  sent  in  the  inquiry,  and 
while  there  he  works  the  town.  The 
.salesman  knows  that  all  to  whom  we 
sell  have  been  recently  circularized  by 
the  factory. 

Another  serious  mistake  which  is 
often  made  by  users  of  direct-by- 
mail  advertising  is,  they  get  out  a 
broadside  whenever  they  get  the 
notion.  Whenever  they  see  business 
slip])ing  they  send  out  the  entire  lot 
of  it  at  one  time.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? They  get  plenty  of  inquiries, 
yes,  jjlentv  of  them — more  than  they 
can  handle.  Their  facilities  are  in- 
adequate and  their  selling  organiza- 
tion too  small  to  have  each  inquiry 


followed  up  promptly  both  l)y  mail 
and  salesmen.  What  happens  ?  \'alu- 
able  inquiries  which  cost  them  good 
money  are  wasted  and  good  sales  are 
lost  to  their  competitors. 

I  want  to  mention  here  that  we 
aim  to  answer  all  inquiries  very 
promptly.  In  nearly  all  cases,  they 
are  answered  the  same  day  they  reach 
us.  The  original  inquiry  together 
with  a  prospect  tile  card  in  duiilicate 
is  sent  to  the  branch,  the  duplicate 
card  goes  to  the  salesman,  and  the 
original  is  kept  on  file  at  the  branch. 
The  factory  also  keeps  a  file  card  of 
the  prospect,  and  in  addition  to  fol- 
lowing this  prospect  by  personal  call, 
we  also  follow  it  by  letter  from  the 
factory. 

Another  big  mistake  which  is  often 
made  by  direct-by-mail  advertisers  is 
that  the  sending  out  of  the  advertis- 
ing literature  is  left  up  to  the  branch, 
the  agency  and  the  dealer.  Their 
business  is  to  sell  goods,  and  in  ninety 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  they  do  not 
send  out  this  literature,  or  at  least 
not  in  a  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  sent  out.  What  happens?  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  direct-by-mail 
literature  is  found  on  the  shelves  and 
in  the   stockrooms   of  these  dealers. 


brar.clies  and  agencies.  I  f  you  don't 
believe  it,  go  around  and  call  on  some 
of  your  branches  and  dealers  and 
find  out  for  yourselves  just  how 
much  of  your  literature  they  have  on 
hand. 

Vou  will  soon  lind  out  that  your 
direct-by-mail  salesman  is  lying 
around  on  the  shelves  or  on  the 
counters  of  the  dealers  instead  of 
being  out  on  the  road  working.  I 
think  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  advertising  mat- 
ter can  be  eliminated  if  less  of  it  is 
sent  to  the  dealer  and  more  of  it  to 
the  consumer  or  prospect. 

The  company  I  am  with  has  a 
record  of  all  inquiries  received  and 
we  expect  our  branches  a".d  sales- 
men to  report  to  the  factory  as  to 
what  happens  to  every  prospect  we 
send  him.  It  is  from  this  record  that 
we  com])ile  our  statistics  which  show 
that  during  our  fiscal  year  1920  we 
]iroduced  more  than  $5  in  gross  sales 
from  every  dollar  spent  in  direct  ad- 
vertising. This  return  per  dollar 
spent  includes  the  cost  of  the  cir- 
culars, the  postage,  and  the  time  for 
addressing.  It  represents  the  results 
of  a  direct-by-mail  campaign  of 
nearly  2,000,000  pieces. 


"Want"    Advertisements    Win    Seat    in 
Congress  for  Woman 

Through  a  campaign  of  "want"  adver- 
tisements in  all  the  papers  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  Wiss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  anti-suf- 
fragist, won  her  election  to  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune.  She  is  the  second  woman 
to  be  elected  to  the   National   Legislature. 

Miss  Robertson,  who  owns  a  cafeteria 
in  Muskogee,  used  advertisements  with 
headings  indicating  that  they  were  about 
her  cafeteria,  named  the  Sawokla,  an 
Indian  name.  In  the  body  of  the  adver- 
tisements, however,  there  were  "heart-to- 
heart"  paragraphs  on  the  political  situa- 
tion, telling  the  voters  why  they  should 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  owner  of  the 
restaurant. 


sale   plans    in   the   executive    sales   denart- 
ment. 

G.  W.  Jaap  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing manager.  He  has  been  assistant  adver- 
tising manager  the  past  few  years,  and  at 
one  time  was  witli  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Car  Company  of  Detroit.  He  will  handle 
the  magazine,  trade  journal  and  all  other 
forms  of  advertising  work. 


Restrained  From  Using  Coca  Cola 
Trade  Mark 

In  a  suit  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  this  week, 
Judge  Morris  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  declined  to  dismiss  the  bill  and 
granted  a  temporary  restraining  order  in 
the  suit  of  the  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Com- 
pany  vs.   the   Coca   Cola   Company. 

The  defendent  is  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  infringing  the  property  rights  in 
good  will  and  trade  mark  granted  by  the 
contract.  This  does  not,  however,  dispose 
of  the  matter  permanently. 


Douglas    Shoe   Account   With    O'Keefe 
Agency — Frank  L.  Erskine  Resigns 

The  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  pioneer  advertiser  plac- 
ing its  advertising  direct,  has  appointed 
the  P.  F.  O'Keefe  Advertising  Agency  of 
Boston  to  handle  its  account. 

Frank  L.  Erskine  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  advertising  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Robert  Frothingham,  Jr.,  American  Sec- 
retary in  London 
Robert  Frothingham,  Jr.,  son  <if  the 
former  advertising  manager  of  Life  and 
later  of  Ei'crybody's  Magacinc  and  the  But- 
terick  publications,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  .American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  London. 


Sherwin-Williams    Advances    Lemperly 
and  Jaap 

H.  D.  Whittlesey,  vice-president  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  announced  that  C.  M.  Lemperly,  who 
has  been  advertising  manager  for  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  director  of  pub- 
licity. Mr.  Lemperly  will  have  executive 
supervision  of  all  branches  of  the  publicity 
work,  including  advertising,  decorative, 
printing  and  sampling  and  the  new  mer- 
chandising and  sales  research  divisions.  He 
will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  merchandising,  research  and  re- 


Dante   Pierce   Succeeds   His   Father   as 
Publisher 

Dante  Pierce,  son  of  the  late  James  M. 
Pierce,  according  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
inherits  51  per  cent  of  the  estate  and 
becomes  publisher  of  Pierce's  Farm  Week- 
lies, the  Io7i'(i  Homestead,  Wisconsin 
Tanner  and  the  Tanner  and  Stockman. 


Franklin    Auto    Promotes    Maney 

President  H.  H.  Franklin,  of  the  Frank- 
lin .\utomobile  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
announces  the  appointment  of  A.  G.  Maney 
as  director  of  distribution.  Mr.  Maney 
has  been  serving  for  some  time  as  assistant 
to  the  president  in  connection  with  the 
merchandising  end  of  the  business  over 
which  he  now  has  direct  supervision. 


Annual   Taylor   Society   Meeting, 
December   2-4 

Scientific  management  in  the  .sales  de- 
partment, labor  management,  production, 
and  the  standardization  of  products  are 
the  subjects  which  the  Taylor  Society  will 
consider  at  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New 
York,  December  2,  3  and  4. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  investi- 
gating committees  appointed  at  a  confer- 
ence of  one  hundred  and  ten  sales  execu- 
tives held  in  New  York,  June  25,  will  be 
heard  at  the  first  session  on  December  3. 
These  reports  will  deal  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  fmictions  of  the  Sales  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Sales  Operating  Depart- 
ment and  allied  subjects.  At  the  following 
forenoon  session,  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  of 
Harvard  University,  will  speak  on  "Stan- 
dardization of  Products  as  a  National 
Economy."  Alfred  L.  Smith,  director. 
Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
will  treat  on  the  "Standardization  of  Prod- 
ucts as  a  Trade  Economy,"  and  Willard 
E.  Freeland,  sales  engineer,  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  will  show  the 
"Standardization  of  Products  as  a  Plant 
Economy.''  John  R.  Dunlap,  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  Company,  will  preside  at  this 
session. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Paul  T.  Chering- 
ton,  secretary.  National  .Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  will  discuss  the  pa- 
pers delivered  in  the  morning  from  the 
"Point  of  View  of  the  Manufacturer"; 
Howard  Coonley,  president,  Walworth 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  will  do 
likewise  from  the  merchandiser's  angle: 
Morris  L.  Cooke  will  give  the  industrial 
engineer's  opinion ;  William  H.  Johnson, 
president.  International  .Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, organized  labor's  viewpoint ;  and 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  president.  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  Company,  will  close  the  session 
by  telling  how  the  consumer  "sizes  them 
up." 
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DURING  the  period  of  readjustment,  apparently  closely  upon  us, 
the  advantages  offered  advertisers  by  flat  rate  newspapers  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent. 

^  On  expiration  of  existing  contracts  and  on  all  new  business  since 
August  1 ,  1  920,  the  New  York  Globe  has  been  on  a  flat  rate — local 
and  foreign. 

C|  Advertisers  not  desirous  of  making  firm  contracts  for  a  full  year 
are  rapidly  recognizing  the  advantages  of  doing  business  with  The 
Globe  and  other  newspapers  selling  space  on  flat  rate  basis. 

^  Under  the  new  rule  of  The  Globe  a  man  with  a  one-inch  ad  one 
time,  no  matter  where  he  does  business,  pays  the  same  rate  as  the 
large  local  retail  shop  able  to  use  I  00,000  lines  in  a  year. 

^  The  Globe  likewise  pays  to  agents  commission  on  both  foreign 
and  local  advertising  and  absolutely  protects  them  by  refusing  to  allow^ 
commission  direct  to  advertisers  except  in  the  case  of  those  using 
50,000  lines  or  more,  when  a  wholesale  rate  exactly  equal  to  gross 
rate  less  agents'  comriiission  applies. 

^  These  are  simple  practices,  but  very  few  newspapers  have  reached 
the  point  of  development  to  rigidly  enforce  them. 


MEMBER  jj^£  ]^£^  YORK  GLOBE  I'Vi? 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
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Advertising  &.  Selling 


The  Purposes  of  Advertising  Analysis 

How  Visualizing  the  Aims  of  the  Campaign  Helps 
the  Advertiser  and  the  "Space"  Salesman 


By  CHALMERS  LOWELL  PANCOAST 

Director   of    Merchandising 


THE  advertising  salesman  who 
forges  ahead  today  is  the  man 
who  can  sell  his  market,  rather  than 
the  man  who  can  merely  talk  circu- 
lation and  comparative  facts.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  the  knock 
out  of  a  solicitation  when  comparing 
one  list  of  mediums  with  another. 
When  the  salesman  can  lay  before  an 
advertiser  a  carefully  analyzed  plan 
regarding  the  sales  possiliilities  of  a 
certain  market,  he  is  then  a  creative 
worker  and  not  a  destructive  one. 

IMany  advertising  salesmen  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  detailed,  writ- 
ten plan  helps  the  advertising  sales- 
man to  accomplish  greater  results,  be- 
cause he  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
permanent  advertising  in  that  field. 

When  the  advertising  salesman  can 
talk  absolute  facts  regarding  a  mar- 
ket and  leave  behind  a  carefully 
worked-out,  detailed  market  plan  with 
a  prospect,  it  is  like  planting  seeds 
m  fertile  soil. 

Another  reason  the  written  plan  is 
of  great  assistance  to  the  modern  ad- 
vertising salesman  is  that  many  ad- 
vertisers request  the  salesman  to  put 
his  proposition  in  writing  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  by  members  of 
the  firm  or  at  a  directors'  meeting. 

During  1919  I  wrote  and  submitted 
fifty-four  definite  market  plans ; 
twenty-two  of  which  resulted  in  bus- 
iness. There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
this  record  except  that  I  set  out  with 
the  idea  of  writing  and  submitting  a 
plan  a  week  to  some  prospect  who 
might  be  interested  in  what  I  had  to 
sell.  These  plans  primarily  were  de- 
tailed market  plans.  They  did  not 
deal  with  advertising  ideas,  copy  or 
comparison  of  various  kinds  of  adver- 
tising mediums.  The  fundamental 
idea  was  to  sell  a  market  on  its  own 
merit  so  long  as  it  could  be  sold  on 
that  basis.  Of  course,  in  some  plans 
it  was  necessary  to  compare  one  mar- 
ket centre  with  another  market  cen- 
tre, or  certain  zones  and  trading  areas 
with  others.  The  most  gratifying 
thing  about  writing  market  plans  is 
that  detailed  data  regarding  markets 
is  as  free  as  the  air,  and  every  adver- 
tising salesman  has  access  to  this  ma- 
terial. However,  it  is  very  astonish- 
ing that  so  few  market  plans  are  pre- 


])ared  and  presented  to  advertisers  for 
consideration. 

THE    PLANS    ANALYZED 

There  are  two  kinds  of  market 
]jlans :  preliminary  and  detailed. 

The  preliminary  market  plan  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  distribution 
facts,  rather  than  advertising  data. 
This  has  to  deal  with  things  which 
are  of  more  interest  to  sales  man- 
agers thart  to  advertising  managers, 
although  it  should  not  be.  However, 
the  average  sales  manager  is  very 
quick  to  appreciate  facts  which  are 
presented  in  the  market  plan,  while 
the  advertising  manager  is  more  con- 
cernefl  with  the  collection  of  media 
and  copy  data.  The  reason  for  this 
is  because  the  sales  manager  apjire- 
ciates  the  many  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing distribution,  or  in  stimulating  dis- 
iribution  that  already  exists. 

Preliminary  market  plans  are  pre- 
sented for  many  reasons.  The  first 
of  these  may  be  to  interest  a  manu- 
facturer in  extending  his  market ;  the 
second  to  change  the  selling  policy  of 
his  firm  and  the  third  to  analyze  the 
present  distribution.  Still  a  fourth 
may  be  to  prove  the  possibilities  of 
increased  distribution,  while  a  fifth 
may  be  designed  to  show  the  value  of 
merchandising  advertising  to  retailers 
and  jobbers.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of 
a  preliminary  plan  is  to  develop  new 
business  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
get  business  away  from  a  competitor. 

Creating  business  is  coristructive, 
while  an  attempt  to  break  down  or 
change  business  policies  already 
created  is  destructive.  However, 
there  are  times  when  existing  policies 
are  not  practical  and  are  being  oper- 
ated at  a  loss.  If  a  preliminary  mar- 
ket plan  can  be  made  to  bring  out 
facts  and  it  proves  that  an  existing 
policy  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
the  business,  this  contention  should 
be  backed  up  with  absolute  facts  to 
prove  the  change  is  warranted. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  purpose 
of  the  preliminary  market  plan  is  the 
appeal.  The  appeal  may  be  made  to 
all  classes  of  advertisers,  regardless 
of  what  methods  or  mediums  they 
are  using. 

Detail  market  facts  are  of  greatest 


interest  to  national  advertisers  who 
are  using  magazines,  newspapers,  and, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  forms  of  advertis- 
ing. In  covering  every  major  and 
minor  market  centre  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  naturally  interested 
in  securing  all  the  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  markets 
they  possibly  can  secure.  Many  of 
the  large  national  manufacturers  have 
divided  the  country  into  trading  or 
jobbing  zones.  Some  of  these  zones 
represent  a  "peak"  for  profit ;  or  a 
"peak"  in  selling  possibilities.  These 
"peaks"  or  major  markets  are  given 
more  careful  consideration  than  other 
markets. 

Other  national  advertisers  are  in- 
terested in  detailed  market  plans,  and 
the  facts  secured  enable  them  to  plan 
how  to  best  reinforce  their  national 
campaigns  by  means  of  local  me- 
diums. 

Detailed  market  statistics  are  of 
vital  im])ortance  to  advertisers  hav- 
ing well  defined  jobbing  territories  or 
zones  of  merchandising.  Also  to 
manufacturers  of  a  new  product, 
which  needs  the  most  profitable  mar- 
ket in  which  t<i  turn  over  the  product 
quickly. 

OKC.ANIZED    ANALYSIS 

Today  there  seems  to  lie  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  big  manufacturers  to 
establish  statistical  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information 
on  the  most  profitable  and  responsive 
markets  for  their  particular  product. 
There  are  certain  manufacturers  who 
sell  only  in  the  big  centers,  while 
others  sell  in  the  small  towns  and  in 
the  country.  There  are  manufactur- 
ers who  distribute  to  the  joliber  only 
and  the  manufacturer's  salesmen  call 
only  on  the  jobber,  eliminating  the  re- 
tailer entirely  from  their  calculations. 

Many  manufacturers  are  changing 
from  jobber  to  retailer  distribution, 
and  other  manufacturers  are  chang- 
ing from  direct-to-dealer  to  the  job- 
ber. In  making  these  changes  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  a  very  careful  study  of 
markets  and  for  this  reason  the  ad- 
vertising salesman  who  is  prepared  to 
go  into  detail  on  the  selling  possibili- 
ties of  his  market  has  a  better  chance 
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of  getting  to  the  manufacturer  than 
has  the  solicitor  who  can  merely  talk 
circulation  of  his  medium,  or  how 
much  hetter  it  is  than  another  me- 
dium in  that  particular  section. 

THE   PRELIMINARY   AIMS 

The  preliminary  market  plan  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  to  secure  national  distribu- 
tion on  any  product. 

Second,  to  increase  and  strengthen 
distribution  on  an  old  product. 

Third,  to  broaden  the  sales  outlet, 
or  to  place  before  the  manufacturer 
all  the  classes  of  dealers  who  might 
possibly  consider  his  product. 

Fourth,  to  stimulate  the  dealers'  in- 
terest. 

Fifth,  to  strengthen  relations  with 
the  dealer. 

Sixth,  to  change  from  jobber  to 
dealer. 

Seventh,  to  change  from  selling  di- 
rect to  the  retailer  to  the  jobber. 

Eighth,  to  eliminate  broker  and 
jobber. 

Ninth,  to  open  a  chain  of  retail 
stores. 

Tenth,  to  establish  exclusive  agents 
or  dealers. 

Eleventh,  to  change  from  agents' 
house-to-house  to  dealer. 

Twelfth,  to  change  from  house-to- 
house  and  also  orders  taken  through 
dealer  influence. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
important  steps  which  various  manu- 
facturers are  trying  to  accomplish  in 
merchandising  their  goods.  All  of 
these  steps  present  intricate  problems, 
which  can  only  be  solved  through  a 
careful  study  of  market  facts,  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  these  projects 
or  the  results  desired  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  order  to  be  of  value  to  the  man- 
ufacturer or  prospective  advertiser, 
a  tnarket  plan  must  show  conditions 
as  they  are.  and  not  resort  to  theory 
regarding  that  market.  This  means 
that  the  advertising  salesman  must  be 
in  a  position  to  analyze  local  condi- 
tions very  carefully  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  manufacturer  or  prospec- 
tive advertiser  authentic  information 
on  which  he  can  base  his  plan.  The 
old  way  of  experimenting  in  adver- 
tising in  certain  markets  has  passed. 
The  blue  sky  has  been  taken  out  of 
advertising  because  certain  markets 
have  revealed  facts  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  go 
ahead  knowing  that  the  results  will  be 
worth  the  effort  he  is  putting  into  that 
market. 

In  analyzing  and  showing  the  con- 
ditions of  a  certain  market,  there  are 
certain  things  which  must  be  brought 
out  very  clearly. 


P'irst,  condition  and  attitude  of  job- 
bers who  handle  new  products. 

Second,  is  the  market  overloaded 
or  short  of  that  kind  of  merchandise? 

Third,  are  sales  sUnv  or  arc  they 
moving  rapidly  ? 

Fourth,  is  there  a  j^rejudice  to  over- 
come ? 

Fifth,  how  is  the  line  regarded  by 
jobbers  ? 

Sixth,  attitude  of  jobbers'  sales- 
men, and  possibilities  of  securing  their 
co-operation. 

Seventh,  do  they  conflict  with  the 
manufacturer's  salesmen  ? 

Eighth,  what  is  the  extent  of  trade 
co-operation  ? 

Ninth,  past  conditions ;  are  they 
favorable  or  unfavorable? 

Tenth,  present  conditions:  are 
they  favorable  or  unfavorable? 

In  addition  to  these  essential  points, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  out  in  a 
market  analysis  or  investigation,  it  is 
just  as  important  to  analyze  the  man- 
ufacturer's business  in  connection 
with  its  relation  to  that  particular 
market,  but  this  is  a  very  large  sub- 
ject in  itself  which  requires  special 
treatment. 

The  preliminary  market  plan  con- 
cerns itself  almost  entirely  with  dis- 
tribution problems  and  conditions  of 
the  market. 

The  detailed  market  plan  follows 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  preliminary 
plan  and  brings  to  light  specific  in- 
formation regarding  selling,  distribu- 
tion and  advertising  in  that  particular 
market.  In  this  respect  it  is  more  like 
a  mining  prospect  which  gives  the 
history  of  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of 
products  in  that  market  and  the  se- 
curity the  manufacturer  may  depend 
upon  to  bring  about  a  success  for  his 
efforts  in  that  particular  luarket. 

In  other  words  the  detail  market 
])lan  is  the  plan  of  action. 


Atlanta   Plans   Huge   Pageant  for   Con- 
vention 

A  huge  pageant,  illustrating  the  growth 
and  development  of  advertising  and  print- 
ing from  the  earliest  historical  and  au- 
thentic records  down  to  the  present  time, 
will  be  one  of  the  important  features  of 
the  1921  convention  of  the  .Associated  .Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held 
in  Atlanta,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  Dave  Webb,  president  of  the  At- 
lanta Advertising  Club.  Officials  of  the 
convention  are  now  considering  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

Paper  Plant  Planned  in  North  Carolina 

The  Consolidated  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, lately  organized  and  incorporated 
at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  plans  the  con- 
struction in  that  city  of  an  enormous 
plant  to  manufacture  pulp  and  paper,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  of  W.  S. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  company  is  incorporated  witli 
$1,500,000  capital. 


A.  B.  C.  to  Tender  Luncheon  to  L.  B. 
Jones 

As  a  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
L.  B.  Jones  in  behalf  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  that  organization  will  ten- 
der a  Umcheon  to  its  late  president  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  at  12. .?0,  No- 
viinber  18.  1  he  kmcheon  will  also  mark 
the  installation  of  O.  C.  Harn  as  president. 
.-\  regular  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bureau  will  be  held  on 
November  19. 

Thompson    Addresses    Representatives 

P.  L.  Ihompson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Western  IClectric  Company,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  November  luncheon  of 
the  Representatives'  Club  of  New  York, 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on  No- 
vember 8.  In  the  course  of  his  address  on 
the  subject  of  "Taking  the  Blue  Sky  Out 
of  Institutional  .Advertising,"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son made  a  strong  plea  for  a  clearer  con- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
and  a  clearer  presentation  by  them  of  the 
advantages  of  national  advertising.  Bal- 
loting at  this  luncheon  resulted  in  the 
election  of  George  .Alpers,  of  the  Metro- 
politan, as  director  to  succeed  H.  C. 
Davch. 


McCready  Business  Publishers'  Head 

Robert  H.  McCready,  of  the  .McCready 
Publishing  Company,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Business  Pub- 
lishers' .Association  to  succeed  llarry  \V. 
Tipper,  of  Automotive  Industries  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  on 
November  8.  J.  Malcolm  Muir,  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  becomes  vice- 
president,  and  C.  S.  Baur,  of  //■())(  Age. 
secretary.  E.  J.  Buttenheim,  of  -the 
American  City,  will  continue  as  treasurer. 
Those  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  new  term  were  Harry  W.  Tipper, 
Roger  .Allen  and  Robert  Luchars. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  which  followed  dinner  at  the 
.Automobile  Club  was  G.  .A.  O'Reilly,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  and  Business  Research  Departments 
of  the  Irving  National  Bank. 


Sphinx    and    Richardites    Hold    Enter- 
tainment 

luitering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  eve- 
ning, the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia at  an  entertainment  given  in  its 
honor  by  the  Sphinx  Club,  Tuesday,  at 
the  Waldorf-.Astoria,  New  York,  pro- 
duced a  musical  skit  in  which  a  number  of 
pretty  girls  chanted  the  merits  of  articles 
manufactured  in   the  "Quaker  Town." 

President  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  presided,  and  the  speakers 
included  Karl  Bloomingdale,  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club ;  Job  Hedges,  Rowe 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  and  E.  J. 
Chattel. 


Two  New  Business  Papers  for  South 

I'uo  new  trade  journals  for  the  South- 
ern field  are  to  be  launched  by  the  W.  R. 
C.  Smith  Publishing  Company,  of  .At- 
lanta, January  1st.  One  of  these  will  be 
known  as  The  F.lcetrical  South  and  will 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  electrical 
jobbers,  dealers  and  contractors  and  the 
commercial  departments  of  central  sta- 
tions. The  other  will  be  known  as  The 
Southern  Automotive  Dealer  and  will  be 
published  to  serve  the  interests  of  auto- 
mobile, truck  and  tractor  distributors  and 
dealers  and  automotive  equipment  dealers. 
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"A  Woman's  Place''  in  Poster  Advertising 

Mrs.  Jones'  Career  Is  Interesting  Reading  for 
Those  Who  Encourage  "Doers" 


A 


By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 

BOUT   the   middle   of   July   thistersville  and  in   the  neighboring  city 


year  a  writer  on  a  St.  Louis 
newsjiaper  decided  that  "a  woinan 
with  enthusiasm  for  her  job  and  the 
common  sense  to  refrain  from  capi- 
talizing her  femininity  can  succeed  at 
anything." 

Like  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  of  all  such  philosophical  ab- 
straction.s  on  the  same  ever-fascinat- 
ing subject  this  one  was  inspired  not 
by  thoughts  on  womankind  in  gen- 
eral, but  upon  one  woman. 

A    DF.LEC..\TE    AT    ST.    LOUIS 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  Pos- 
ter Advertising  Association  met  in 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
St.  Louis  and  one  woman  delegate 
answered  "present"  to  the  roll  call. 
She  was  Mrs.  Carolyn  G.  Jones,  of 
the  Jones  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Rome,  Ga.,  and  the  aphorism 
with  which  this  article  begins  was  a 
generalization  from  the  story  of  her 
career  as  she  told  some  of  it  to  the 
St.   Louis   interviewer. 

More  recently,  at  our  urgent  re- 
quest, Mrs.  Jones  has  added  enough 
to  the  high  lights  reflected  in  the  St. 
Louis  story  to  enable  Advertising  & 
Selling  to  draw  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  her  life  as  a  poster  adver- 
tiser. 

It  began  suddenly  and  out  of  a 
tragedy  about  five  years  ago  when, 
within  ten  months,  her  ten-year-old 
son  and  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her,  as  she  describes  it,  "helpless,  dis- 
tracted, grouping  for  even  a  liltie 
thing  that  might  help  me  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  life  and  go  on." 

"I  soon  saw,"  she  continues,  "that 
there  were  decisions  and  problems  of 
business  arising  in  the  winding  up  of 
my  husband's  affairs  which  could  be 
handled  by  me  only.  Finding  that 
concentration  upon  these  matters  left 
fewer  moments  for  dwelling  upon  my 
sorrows,  I  determined  to  plunge 
whole-heartedly  into  business." 

In  settling  up  her  husband's  pros- 
perous business  as  executri.x  of  his 
estate,  her  interest  was  piqued,  not 
bv  his  banking  or  plantation  opera- 
tions, but  by  one  minor  line  to  which 
he  had  scarcely  ever  referred.  This 
was  a  poster  advertising  service 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  her  hoine  town  of  Car- 


of  Rome.  She  determined  to  wind 
up  the  other  affairs  and  to  devote  her 
attention  to  this  service. 

EXP.VXDING    THE    SERVICE 

Demonstrating  that   there   was   no 
half-hearted    dilettantish    enthusiasm 


Mrs.   Carolyn   G.   Jones 

about  her  venture,  she  not  only  re- 
built the  Rome  plant  and  put  it  into 
the  Double  .A.  class  but,  within  a  year, 
had  personally  superintended  the 
building  of  plants  in  ten  more  towns. 

This  work  meant  driving  about  in 
her  car  in  blistering  sunshine  and  bit- 
ing wind — for  even  Georgia  has  its 
biting  winds — and  sitting  patiently 
for  long  hours  directing  the  efforts 
of  the  inexperienced  labor  of  the  war 
period  in  the  task  of  building  plants 
that  must  conform  to  the  rigid  spe- 
cifications of  the  Poster  .\dvertising 
-Association.  It  meant  doing  all  the 
office  work  and  superintending  the 
activities  of  a  crew  of  bill  posters, 
and,  of  course,  such  routine  work  as 
soliciting  business,  selecting  advan- 
tageous localities  for  billboards,  dick- 
ering for  land  leases,  and  with  lum- 
bermen and  carpenters  for  material 
and  labor. 

Her  territory  now  covers  the  towns 
of  Rome,  Cartersville,  Calhoun, 
Plainville,  Adairsville,  Kingston, 
Cass,  Emerson,  Allatoona,  Taylors- 
ville,  Stilesboro  and  Lindale.  ^Vithin 
the  last  six  months  she  has  enlarged 
all  of  her  plants  fifty  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding   all    this   business 


activity,  Mrs.  Jones  assures  us  that 
she  finds  time  to  keep  in  touch  with 
her  friends  and  their  social  activities, 
to  maintain  her  church  interests  and 
sing  in  her  church  choir  as  first  so- 
prano, to  belong  to  the  country  club 
and  swim,  dance,  golf,  and  even  gos- 
sip over  a  game  of  bridge  or  a  cup 
of  tea  like  any  other  "female  of  the 
species."  During  the  war  she  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  and  did  hard  work  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

DOING    BUSINE.SS    "maN     FASHION" 

She  has  even  found  time  to  formu- 
late a  business  philosophy  that  wins 
our  hearty  commendation  as  a. guide 
for  other  women  in  business. 

"A  woman  is  not  handicapped  by 
her  sex  in  Inisiness  if  she  consciously 
and  conscientiously  avoids  abusing 
her  privileges  as  a  woman,"  she  says. 
■'I  deal  wholly  with  men,  and  I  put 
my  proposition  to  them  in  a  straight 
Inisiness  fashion.  When  I  go  to  a 
firm  to  solicit  its  outdoor  advertising. 
I  act  as  common  sense  dictates,  \^'ith- 
out  training  in  business,  I  have  had 
to  invent  my  own  method  of  sales- 
manship, using  common  sense  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  Those  meth- 
ods, combined  with  the  enthusiasm 
I  have  always  had  for  mv  job,  have 
brought  success.  Of  all'  these  fac- 
tors, however,  the  greatest  is  enthusi- 
asm. Without  enthusiasm  I  could 
not  have  made  good." 

Being  masculine  by  persuasion  and 
sympathies  and  therefore  suspect  of 
masculine  prejudice  we  merely  set 
down,  without  commenting  upon  it, 
the  fact  that  when  Mrs.  Jones  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Rome  Chamber  of 
Commerce — being  the  only  woman  in 
the  city  so  honored — she  declined 
upon  the  grounds  that  "it  would 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  the  men 
to  have  one  lone  woman  about." 


W.    S.    Preston    With    Randall    Co. 

William  S.  Preston,  until  recently  direc- 
tor of  production  for  Critclifield  &'  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of 
the  Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  and  \vill 
handle   copy,   contact  and   sales  work. 

Previously,  Mr.  Preston  was  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Scholl  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago ;  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
Green,  Fulton  &  Cunningham,  and  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Humor  Scores  in  the  Advertiser's  Appeal 

It's  Better  Than  a  Too  Positive  or  a  Too  Negative  Tone, 
Copy  Writer  Declares 


By  LOUIS  E.  SHECTER 


T(J  START  an  argument  among 
a  group  of  advertising  men  is 
easy,  especially  when  the  question 
concerns  copy  viewpoint.  And  this 
naturally  speaks  well  for  advertising 
men  generally,  for  so  long  as  adver- 
tising continues,  so  long  different 
copywriters  will  and  should  stand  up 
for  different  copy  "slants." 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  that  under 
certain  conditions  each  kind  of  ap- 
peal which  has  been  championed  has 
its  merits.  Each  has  met  with  its 
quota  of  success  and  each  has  its 
sworn  followers. 

But  returning,  if  I  may  at  this  late 
date,  to  the  viewpoint  that  George  F. 
Whitsett  took  in  his  article  in  .Adver- 
tising &  Selling  some  time  ago 
against  "Poisonous  .Advertising 
Copy,"  to  my  mind,  the  purpose  of  a 
piece  of  copy  is  to  produce  a  state  of 
mind  that  will  promote  believability. 
Believability  is  half  the  battle.  The 
man  who  reads  a  statement  and 
doubts  it  will  dismiss  it  from  his 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be- 
lieves the  statement  it  will  make  an 
impression  upon  him  and  he  will  re- 
member it. 

SOME  DEGREES  OF   INTEREST 

The  advertising  man  on  the  out- 
look for  reader  interest  has  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  learn  from  the  hail- 
fellow-well-met  traveling  salesman 
(not  the  faking  Jazzbo)  who  would 
entertain  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gang  with 
stories  of  past  merriment  and  in  the 
end  sell  them  his  most  wonderful 
safety  razor.  As  a  contrast  you  have 
the  insurance  man  who,  having  made 
two  chance  acquaintances,  soon  puts 
them  both  to  sleep  with  insurance 
mortality  statistics.  Not  that  the 
traveling  salesman  has  the  better  per- 
sonality or  proves  himself  more 
genial,  but  he  simply  puts  his  hearers 
in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 

To  me,  the  idea  of  getting  the 
reader  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  entertaining  your  selling  argu- 
mert  is  uppermost.  Leaving  the  ex- 
tremes of  positive  and  negative  ap- 
peals which  are  likely  to  awaken 
doubt,  a  subtle,  somewhat  nonchal- 
ant, vet  sincere  statement  has  the 
effect,  if  it  is  carefully  put,  to  psy- 
chologically sell  the  argument  before 
it  is  presented.     In  other  words,  if 


the  thought  presentetl  is  of  an  ob- 
vious, uninvolved  nature,  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  average  man  as  human 
and  true,  an  important  step  has  been 
made  to  produce  and  hold  the  in- 
terest of  the  prospective  buyer.  A 
favorable  impression  has  been  regis- 
tered and  the  rest  is  comjiaratively 
easy. 

Needless  to  say  it  requires  a  very 
clever  and.  perhaps,  I  may  add  care- 
ful advertising  man  to  produce  such 
copy.  The  effectiveness  of  "humor 
interest"  copy,  as  I  call  it.  is  en- 
hanced by  the  very  subtle  suggestive- 
ness  and  easy  readability  and  for  that 
reason  the  more  care  is  necessary  in 
Ijrcparing  that  ty])e  of  co]\y. 

.-\nd  humor  being  such  a  tickle 
tiling,  it  really  takes  an  artist  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  accomplish  the 
needed  eflfect.  .\  clever  combination 
of  humor  and  humanness  is  required. 
In  fact,  being  human  should  be  just 
as  important  a  matter  with  an  ad- 
vertising man  as  being  truthful. 

The  point  is  illustrated  by  Joseph 
Katz,  Baltimore  manager  for  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  and  head  of  the  Katz 
Advertising  Agency.  There's  such 
sim]5licity,  such  earnestness,  that  the 
reader  is  necessarily  impressed.  It 
is,  in  the  real  se-se  of  the  word, 
human  copy.  .\nd  while  the  lay  is 
now  a  bit  worn,  the  e.xample  holds 
its  strength. 

On  certain  occasions,  of  course,  a 
little  pathos  is  really  much  more  ef- 
fective than  humor  ever  could  be.  IMy 
fellow  anti-prohibitionists  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  pathos  appeal  is 
employed  in  the  fnllnwing  : 

Prohibition  —  and  Spring 
Neckwear 

Prohibition  has  even  left  its 
mark    on    the    spring   neckwear. 

They're  rather  sombre — the 
styles  on  the  next  order  are — with 
a  touch — rather  than  a  riot  of 
color. 

Spring  stripes  are  narrower. 
Prices,    $1.00    to    $4.50. 

But.  all  in  all,  Shakespeare  was 
right.  He  had  exactly  the  right  idea. 
He  knew  human  nature  and  the  ad- 
vertising men  of  today  can  learn 
many  a  point  from  his  writings,  dis- 
playing   as    they    do    his    wonderful 


knowledge  of  humanity  and  human 
nature.  When  he  makes  Antony 
say.  "Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen, 
lend  me  your  ears.  I  come  to  bury 
Caesar,  not  to  praise  him,"  we  in- 
voluntarily ask,  what  more  subtle 
speech  was  ever  made  ? 

True,  not  much  humor  in  that 
speech,  but  what  would  you  expect 
in  a  funeral  oration?  Yet  the  prin- 
ciple is  really  the  same.  With  clever, 
well-chosen  words,  he  first  wins  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers,  the  people, 
and  then  gradually  works  them  over 
to  his  side. 

I  know  this  point  of  view  is  going 
to  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  many 
advertising  geniuses  who  hold  to  the 
theory  of  straight-from-the-shoulder 
copy  without  deviation  or  digres- 
sion. Perhaps  some  of  them  will 
show  me  the  error  of  my  thoughts. 
Yet,  till  that  happens,  I  still  hold — 
Between  Positive  and  Negative  Ap- 
peal— Give  Me  Humor  Interest. 


Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company  Has  Pack- 
ard Account 

The  Packard  Motdr  Car  Company  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  olaccd  its  advertising 
in  the  hands  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company, 
of  Chicago.  The  account  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  of  New  York,  for  the 
present,  remains  with  the  George  L.  Dyer 
Company. 


Redfield  Advertises   New   Dress   Lining 
for  Lesher,  Whitman  &   Company 

The  Redfield  Advertising  Company,  Xew 
York,  is  handling  tlic  advertising  of  a  new 
dress  material  known  as  crepe  mohair  for 
Lesher,  Whitman  &  Company,  New  York. 
National  magazines  and  business  publica- 
tions will  be  used. 

Sherman  &•  Lebair,  Inc.,  New  York, 
will  continue  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
coat  linings  made  by  Lesher,  Whitman  & 
Company. 


Shumway   Has   Ipswich   Hosiery 
Account 

The  advertising  of  Ipswich  hosiery,  which 
hereafter  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
selling  agents,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Franklin  P. 
Shumway   Company  of   Boston. 

This  agency  is  now  placing  advertising 
also  for  E.  B.  Harris,  Boston,  selling  army 
supplies:  Oriental  Tea  Co.,  Boston;  Hil- 
liard  &  TMerrill,  Inc.,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Dun- 
lap,  Cooke  Co.,  furs ;  R.  &  L.  Shoe  Co. ; 
Eastern  Radio  Institute;  W.  A.  Wilde 
Co.;  Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co.,  and  E. 
A.  Buck,  hunting  boots,  all  of  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Fuller  &   Smith   Direct  Dunlop  Adver- 
tising 

Fuller  iSt  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
directing  a  campaign  for  the  Dunlop  Tire 
&  Rubber  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  introduce  the  Dunlop  cord  tire. 


Liabilities  are  stated  at  $325,011,  of  which 
about  $186,000  are  secured,  and  assets  are 
estimated  at  $431,000. 


Schiele    Handles    Iron    and    Steel    Ad- 
vertising 

Tlie  Schiele  Advertising  Company  of  St. 
Louis  is  placing  advertising  for  the  Joseph 
Greenspon's  Sons  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
of  that  city. 


Akron    Agency    Gets    U.    S.   Truck 
Account 

The  United  States  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  selected  the 
Akron  Advertising  Company,  Akron,  O., 
to  direct  its  advertising  and  formulate  its 
merchandising  plan. 


Cundlach   Handles    New   Advertising 
A   new   line  of   advertising   of   clothing 
and  blankets   is   being   placed   through   the 
Gundlach   Advertising   Agency   by   Homer 
Whitman  Company  of  Chicago. 


Gunnison   to   Advertise    Funeral 
Directors 

Fairchild  Sons,  Inc.,  "The  Lefferts  Place 
Chapel,"  funeral  directors  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.,  has  named  Stanley  E.  Gunnison, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  counselor  and  agent. 


American   Magnestone   With   Mace 
Agency 

The  American  Magnestone  Corporation, 
Springheld,  111.,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  the  Mace  Advertising  .Agency, 
Peoria,  111.  Copy  and  schedules  are  now 
being  placed  w'ith  general  and  class  maga- 
zines  on   "American   ^Magnestone   Stucco." 

South  America  Advertising  Service 
F.   F.   Lopez,   F.   R.    Senften   and   C.   F. 
Root    have    organized  the  South  .\merica 
Advertising     Service,    150    Nassau    street, 
New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 


W.   W.    S.   New   Advertising   Firm 

\V.  \V.  S.  Corporation  has  been  organized 
in  Manhattan  by  B.  P.  Maurer,  W.  W.  and 
E.  P.  Smith,  981  Madison  avenue,  to  en- 
gage in  advertising  and  promoting.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  $10,000. 


Hernandez,   Harrods'   Advertising   Man 
in  Buenos  Aires 

W  .  Hernamloz,  for  eleven  years  manager 
of  the  Spanish  department  of  the  J.  Ro- 
land Kay  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  for  Harrods, 
Ltd.,  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  will  sail  from 
New  York  on  November  30. 


Picard    &   Co.    Moves 

Picard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
moved  from  SO  East  Forty-second  street. 
Xcw  York,  to  16  West  Forty-sixth  street. 


Tucker  Agency  Publishes  "All  America 
Review" 

The  Tucker  .Agency,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  is  publishing  a  monthly  house  or- 
gan, the  All  America  Rcficz^-,  for  the  --\11- 
."America   Cables,    Inc. 

Grape-Ola  Company  in  Receiver's 
Hands 

Jesse  W.  Ehrlich  has  been  appointed  by 
Judge  Mack  receiver  under  $10,000  bond 
for  the  Grape-Ola  Products  Corporation, 
New  York,  and  plant  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
in  an  equity  suit  filed  by  Zalkin  &  Cohen 
for    Rode   &   Brand,   creditors    for   $3,113. 


Freund,  "Jack  O'Leather"  Advertising 
Head 
Morton  Freund,  formerly  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  with  the  Bauman  Cloth- 
ing Corporation,  New  York,  is  now  adver- 
tising manager  of  J.  J.  Preis  &  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  Jack  O'Leather  suits  for  boys. 


Oklahoma  City  Women  Start  Advertis- 
ing Club 

A  Woman's  .\dvertising  League  orga- 
nized in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  recently, 
has  elected  Miss  Leno  Osborne,  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoinan,  president;  Miss  Joseph- 
ine B.  Lincoln,  also  of  that  paper,  vice- 
president  ;  and  Miss  Melva  Lambert,  sec- 
retarv-treasurer. 


Henle  and  Cullen  Join  Triangle  Service 

John  Henle,  Jr.,  whcj  fornK-rly  conducte<l 
the  Henle  .Advertising  Service,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Triangle  Service, 
Inc.,  of  the  same  city,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  department  of  direct-by-mail 
advertising. 

George  B.  Cullen,  who  was  sales  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  Ebling  Brewing 
Company,  New  York,  since  his  return  from 
service,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Triangle 
.Service,  Inc.,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
merchandising  of  food  and  drug  products. 

Ellison  Represents  Stalker  Agency 

George  B.  Ellison,  for  the  past  year  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Toledo  \c'a'S- 
Bec,  has  resigned  to  become  field  and  serv- 
ice representative  with  the  Stalker  Adver- 
tising  Company  of   that  city. 


nrRANSPORXATION 


Louisville,  as  an  industrial  city  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred factories,  is  ideally  situated  from  the  standpoint  of 
transportation. 

Nine  big  railroad  systems,  traversing  the  richest  farm 
land  sections,  reaching  the  large  population  centers  and 
export  cities  and  tapping  the  important  sources  of  raw 
material,    radiate   from   Louisville. 

Terminal  belt  line  connections,  assuring  the  best  of  traffic 
facilities  for  the  efficient  movement  of  all  material  and 
products,  perfect  the  operating  efficiency  of  Louisville's 
railroads,  while  water  transportation,  by  the  Ohio  river, 
relieves  congestion  and  stabilizes   rates. 

The  Louisville  Industrial  foundation,  which  has  a  million- 
dollar  factory  fund,  and  which  has  located  forty  indus- 
tries since  its  organization,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
and  co-operate  with  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  a 
desirable  location. 

Louisville's  transportation  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
her  industrial  future  is  assured ;  all  national  advertisers 
will  find  it  a  most  productive  market  when  reached  through 
Kentucky's   largest  morning  circulation,   that   of 

The  Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky's  Greatest  Newspaper 

Eastern  Representative  :  Kelly-Smitb  Co.,  Marbridge  Bldg. ,  New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Southern  Representative:  Geo.  M.  Kohn,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
Pacific  Coast  Representative  :   R.  J.  Bidwell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Exclusive  Agency,  or  an  Open  Field? 

It  Depends  Upon  the  Nature  of  Your  Line,  but 
These  Views  Will  Help  You  to  Decide 


o 

MANY  TIMES  a  manufacturer 
long  engaged  in  producing  a 
line  of  merchandise  that  is  consumed 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  htmdred 
miles  of  his  plant  is  confronted  with 
the  desire  to  expand  his  field  and 
then  the  cjuestion  bobs  up : 
"How  shall  I  enter  this  pro- 
posed new  market — which 
selling  arrangement  will  se- 
cure not  only  the  quickest 
distribution  for  my  product 
but  also  the  most  permanent 
relations — the  exclusive  sell- 
ing agency  or  the  o])en  ac- 
count arrangement?"  Often 
a  new  company  entering  the 
selling  field  is  puzzled  with 
the  same  issue. 

And  with  the  prospect  that 
manufacturers  are  beginning 
to  catch  up  on  orders  and 
without  much  doubt  soon 
will  be  in  a  position  to  again 
actively  engage  in  merchan- 
dising and,  with  that,  look 
for  broader  markets,  this 
question  assumes  new  jjro- 
portions.  Therefore,  a  per- 
spective of  policies  and 
methods  pursued  may  be 
illuminating. 

liUILDING   DISTRIBUTION 

A  Southern  manufacturer  of  a 
well-known  line  of  cereal  products 
which  are  sold  very  extensively  in 
the  Central  West  through  jobbing 
channels  has,  of  late,  taken  his 
product  out  of  the  exclusive  agency 
class  and  it  is  now  marketed  upon 
the  open  account  arrangement.  For 
years  they  had  sold  these  goods 
through  specialty  men  working  with 
the  jobber  and,  with  the  aid  of  local 
newspaper  and  street-car  advertising, 
had  built  up  a  very  gratifying  busi- 
ness. But  the  time  came  when  this 
company  no  longer  could  afford  to 
give  one  jobber  the  exclusive  right 
to  sell  its  goods  in  one  market  al- 
though he  did  sell  several  cars  a 
year.  Because  the  manufacturers 
had  popularized  their  distinctive,  at- 
tractive package  through  right  pub- 
licity and  as  a  result  created  a  wider 
demand  than  one  wholesaler  was 
able  to  care  for.  So,  in  spite  of  very 
amiable  manufacturer-jobber  rela- 
tions,  these   makers   were    forced   to 


By  JOHN  M.  SCHLACHTER 

f  R.  A.  Hartley,  Wholesale  Grocers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


permit  more  distributors  to  carry 
their  goods.  The  result  was  that  the 
former  exclusive  agent  was  able  to 
still  maintain  his  previous  qttota  and 
in  addition  the  factory  supplied  many 
new  users  and  secured  new  business 


EXPANSION 

WHEN  the  day  comes  upon  whicli  a  con- 
cern must  shape  its  policy  of  expansion — 
when  more  .sales  through  wider  distribution  be- 
come essential — careful  consideration  must  be 
given  the  means. 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying  article 
senses  the  need  for  more  outlets  for  merchan- 
dise now  being  experienced  by  many  .American 
manufacturers.  What  he  has  to  say  on  how 
to  determine  the  merits  of  several  systems  as 
applied  to  the  selling  of  specified  products  may 
prove  very   helpful   at  this  time. 

The  manufacturers  he  quotes  are  real,  their 
experiences  are  real,  and  the  advice  they  give 
can  be  turned  to  real  profits  by  any  concern 
passing  through  a  similar  period  of  expansion. 

THE  EDITOR. 


in  this  old  market  to  the  exterit  of 
double  their  former  sales. 

In  this  connection  the  makers  of 
a  nationally  known  table  condiment 
express  their  views  in  this  manner: 
"Under  usual  conditions  we  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  exclusive  account  ar- 
rarigement  for  our  goods  because  we 
have  found,  generally  speaking,  that 
a  jobber  and  his  salesmen,  too,  hav- 
ing exclusive  selling  rights,  may  be 
inclined  to  be  less  aggressive  through 
having  little,  if  any,  competitive  bid- 
ding for  the  business  on  the  product 
concerned.  This  prevents  the  manu- 
facturer from  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  retailers  in  the  ter- 
ritory.    Some  factors  are : 

As  a  rule  a  retailer's  financial  rating 
is  looked  upon  in  a  different  light  by  the 
Credit  Department'  of  every  house  with 
whom  he  does  business.  Whereas  one 
jobber  refuses  to  do  business  with  this 
particular  retailer,  another  will  extend 
credit. 

Each  salesman  has  a  certain  number  of 
retailers  whom  he  does  not  care  to  sell 
for   various   reasons. 

Likewise,  there  are  numerous  retailers 
who  do  not  care  to  do  business  with  cer- 
tain houses. 


An  exclusive  arrangement  more  or  less 
takes  away  from  the  manufacturer  the 
control  and  sale  of  his  product. 

Puts  the  distributor  in  a  position  to 
regulate  how  much  or  how  little  is  sold 
in  the  territory. 

Where  the  jobber  liandlcs  more  than 
one  brand  of  the  same  item  and  has  the  ex- 
clusive rights  on  one  he  can,  if 
he  sees  fit,  kill  the  sale  of  either. 
Exclusive  arrangements  prove 
tu  be  handicaps  to  the  manufac- 
turer, as,  when  he  decides  to  open 
up  these  territories,  the  previous 
arrangements  he  has  made  fre- 
quently tend  to  antagonize  the 
other  jobbers.  Particularly  is 
this  true  if  it  is  a  fast  selling 
line.  .•\fter  the  other  jobbers 
forced  to  take  on  similar  lines  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  jobber 
having  an  exclusive  account  have 
built  up  good  volumes  on  them 
and  are  then  approached  on  an 
oiien  account  basis  by  the  maiui- 
facturer  who  previously  refused 
to  supply  their  requirements, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested   in    co-operating. 

"In  justice  to  the  other 
side,  we  must  say  we  have 
found  those  several  whole- 
salers with  whom  we  have 
had  exclusive  selling  ar- 
rangements for  over  a  period 
of  years  have  given  unusual 
support  and  co-operation  in 
every  way.  So  long  as  this  support 
continues  and  our  business  continues 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  local 
consumptive  demand  in  the  territory, 
we  coulfl  hardly  contemplate  a  change 
with  fairness  to  these  old  customers." 
Nevertheless,  the  new  manufac- 
turer seeking  an  outlet  for  his  goods 
is  often  willing  and  desirous  of  mak- 
ing inducements  to  obtain  co-opera- 
tion and  support  for  his  merchan- 
dise. An  Eastern  manufacturer  of 
a  food  product  was  seeking  to  enter 
the  mid-West  field.  Other  inakers 
long  established  were  making  similar 
goods.  So,  in  order  to  get  his  share 
of  trade  and  make  it  worth  the  new 
eftort  required  to  introduce  his  line, 
he  made  an  exclusive  selling  ar- 
rangement in  jobbing  centers  and 
offered  inducements  in  the  way  of 
quantity  discounts  and  salesmen's 
bonuses  that  accomplished  the  de- 
sired result. 

This  problem,  of  necessity,  must 
concern  itself  with  products  and 
their  field  of  usefulness.  No  one 
would   contend   that   such    nationally 
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The  South  Is  Wealthy  Because — 


The  South  Produces: 

100  per  cent  of     the     country's     cane 

sugar. 
100  per  cent  of  the  country's  peanuts. 
92  per  cent  of    the    country's    sweet 

potatoes. 
90  per  cent  of    the    country's    rice. 
80  per  cent  of    the     coimtry's    early 

spring  vegetables. 
60  per  cent  of     the     country's     grain 

sorghum. 
45  per  cent  of  the  country's  peaches. 
35  per  cent  of    the    country's    citrus 

fruits. 
33  per  cent  of  the  country's  eggs. 
30  per  cent  of   the    country's   apples. 
25  per  cent  of    the    country's    sugar. 

The  South  Has: 

40  per  cent  of    the    country's    swine. 
35  per  cent  of  the   country's   cattle. 
30  per  cent  of  the     country's     milch 
cows. 


The  South  Is  Producing: 

100  per  cent  of  the  country's  bauxite. 

100  per  cent  of  the  country's  barytes. 

100  per  cent  of   the   country's    fuller's 
earth. 

99  per  cent  of  the  country's  sulphur. 

99  per  cent  of    the    country's    phos- 
phate rock. 

90  per  cent  of    the    country's    alumi- 
num. 

60  per  cent  of  the  country's  graphite. 

45  per  cent  of  the  country's  asphalt. 

33  per  cent  of  the  country's  pyrites. 

33  per  cent  of  the  country's  talc  and 

soapstone. 
32  per  cent  of   the   country's   coal. 
24  per  cent  of  the  country's  lead  and 


fn  addition  to  the  above  sources  of  revenue,  the 
South  produces  66  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton. 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
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Advertisikg  4  Selling 


advertised  products  as  Shredded 
Wheat,  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes.  Postum  Cereal,  Quaker  Oats 
or  Caiupbell's  Beans  would  enjoy  the 
wide  jiopularity  they  do  had  they 
adopted  an  exclusive  selling  policy. 
However,  leaving  the  grocery  field 
and  broadening  our  vision  we  find 
many  lines  of  merchandise  that  de- 
pend almost  entirely  ujjon  exclusive 
agency  selling  arrangements  and  that 
are  known  from  Boston  to  'Frisco 
and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  land. 

SELLING    IN    OTHER    LINES 

A  Central  States  manufacturer  of 
undergarments,  who  markets  his 
goods  through  exclusive  selling-job- 
bing agencies,  looks  at  the  situation 
from  this  view : 

"We  operate  on  a  strictly  whole- 
sale basis,  but  we  are  very  careful 
about  placing  our  merchandise,  and 
in  cities  of  the  larger  size,  such  as 
Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  we 
restrict  our  sales  to  one  wholesaler. 
We  do  this  not  because  of  any  writ- 
ten contract  or  form  of  agreement, 
but  it  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
trade  that  i)rice  footballing  of  mer- 
chandise is  not  permitted. 

"This  attitude,  taken  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  company,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  by  which  it  has 
earned  a  name  for  living  up  to  its 
obligations,  has  resulted  in  our  get- 
ting a  large  degree  of  co-operation 
from  our  distributors  right  at  the 
start  and  in  making  the  majority  of 
them  agreeable  to  any  suggestions 
that  we  offer  for  co-operation. 

"We  start,  therefore,  with  good- 
will on  the  part  of  our  distributor 
and  in  most  cases  he  sells  our  goods 
exclusively  in  our  range  of  merchan- 
dise. 

"Having  less  than  a  hundred  dis- 
tributors, you  will  appreciate  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  keep  in  very 
close  personal  contact,  and  we  take 
advantage  of  this  personal  contact  in 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  sales- 
men, in  the  encouraging  of  our  dis- 
tributors to  send  their  salesmen  to 
our  plant  and  the  occasional  meeting 
with  salesmen  at  the  headquarters  of 
our  distributors. 

"We  have  found  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing men  come  here  most  successful 
in  creating  enthusiasm  and  putting 
them  in  ])osition  to  answer  inqviiries 
regarding  our  merchandise  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  that  a  direct 
salesman  would  have.  We  cannot  go 
on  record  too  strongly  in  our  feeling 
that  this  is  the  prime  method  of  get- 
ting action. 

"Of  course,  in  all  lines  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  because  no  whole- 
saler will  send  his  men  to  a  mill  and 
let  the  mill  bias  them,  so  to  speak, 


unless  they  are  giving  exclusive  rep- 
resentation to  the  line  in  question. 
This  all  resolves  itself  back  to  the 
tiuestion  of  the  attitude  of  the  distrib- 
utor toward  the  manufacturer. 

"It  may  be  the  long  way  around, 
but  in  all  our  publicity — and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  few  years — we 
have  aimed  our  advertising  ammuni- 
tion at  the  bull's-eye  that  wholesal- 
ing was  the  logical  and  economical 
form  of  distribution.  From  this  we 
have  received  more  direct  action  in 
the  way  of  distributors'  endorse- 
ment of  our  plans  than  in  any  other 
campaigns  we  have  undertaken. 

"Our  distributors  have  been  very 
frank  to  go  on  record  as  to  their 
consciousness  that  we  were  perform- 
ing a  service  to  the  entire  wholesale 
fraternity.  It  simply  looks  to  us  as  if 
human  nature  were  human  nature  and 
if  you  develop  something  more  than 
simply  merchandising,  in  the  form 
of  a  sales  policy  that  will  appeal  to 
the  distributor,  you  get  away  from 
the  eternal  bickerings  of  narrow 
price  margins  and  render  yourself 
less  liable  to  one  season  buying. 
Then.  if.  on  top  of  this,  you  can 
create  a  favorable  attitude  among  the 
salesmen  of  your  distributors,  you 
have  a  large  body  of  men  working 
for  you. 

"In  our  organization,  we  make  it 
a  hnbit  of  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  salesmen  so  that  they  know  us 
and  we  know  them,  and  I  believe 
that  we  can  point  to  many  spots  in 
the  United  States  where  the  jobbing 
salesmen  are  just  as  interested  in  our 
line  as  if  they  worked  direct  from 
the  factory. 

"Our  advertising  policy  is  simply 
a  reflection  of  our  general  policy  and 
because  it  is  sincere  and  based  on  our 
belief  and  backed  by  our  actions,  w-e 
believe  it  makes  friends  on  ail  sides." 

A    CONSTRrCTI\'E    POLICY 

Naturally  such  a  broad  co-opera- 
tive policy  is  sure  to  make  and  hold 
friends  and  cerrient  relations  that  will 
assure  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
trade.  These  methods  are  the  ex- 
ception and  no'  the  rule. 

Furthermore,  the  manufacturers 
of  what  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  leading  line  of  heating  appara- 
tus and  who  market  their  product 
throughout  the  world  have  this  view- 
point : 

"An  exclusive  selling  agency  is  the 
most  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  pro- 
viding the  dealer  or  distributor  is  big 
enough  to  handle  the  proposition  in 
the  territory  where  he  is  appointed. 

"It  is  a  difficult  merchandising 
problem  to  secure  the  proper  effort 
and  co-operation  of  a  dealer  or  agent 
unless  he  is  protected  in  his  territory. 
This  is  especially  true  of  a  product 


selling  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  exclusive  agency  also 
reduces  complaints  of  territorial  con- 
flict and  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the 
dealer  to  develop  the  proposition. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  whether 
the  sales  agent  or  distributor  is  a 
live  wire  or  one  who  waits  for  busi- 
ness to  come  to  him.'' 

The  e.xperience  of  the  makers  of 
apparel  is  especially  valuable  because 
these  large  industrial  concerns  have 
passed  through  various  stages  of  sell- 
ing and  have  assimilated  the  best 
merchandising  methods  and  are  fol- 
lowing tried  and  true  ])olicies.  A 
large  mid-West  manufacturer  ex- 
presses his  views  thus: 

ANOTHER  VIEWPOINT 

"We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
exclusive  agency  as  applied  to  our 
business,  although,  of  course,  we 
have  not  attempted  to  analyze  its  ad- 
vantages when  applied  to  another 
line  entirely  dift'erent  in  character. 

"We  feel  that  the  representation 
of  our  line  should  be  one  of  the 
dealers'  assets,  the  same  as  good-will, 
and  in  cost  cases  we  believe  that  it  is 
considered  as  such.  We  have  had 
many  instances  of  hard  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  retailer  when  he  has 
thought  that  his  proper  selling  radi- 
us was  encroached  upon — as  in  the 
case  of  one  merchant  sending  goods 
to  a  branch  store  in  a  town  where  we 
have  another  customer.  The  retailer 
is  entitled  to  protection  if  he  s])ends 
his  money  advertising  a  certain  line 
and  we  certainly  could  not  expect 
him  to  be  enthusiastic  about  work- 
ing up  a  trade  for  a  line  if  he  knew 
that  his  competitor  could  obtain  the 
same  clothing  as  easily  as  he  could. 

"It  is,  incidentally,  common  prac- 
tice among  the  advertised  lines  of 
clothing  to  adhere  to  the  exclusive 
agency  plan. 

"Some  firms  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  adopt  a  half-way  polic}' ;  that 
is.  selling  through  exclusive  agencies 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  em- 
ploying the  open  account  arrange- 
ment in  such  parts  as  their  represent- 
ative or  judgment  thought  wise.  Such 
a  program  was  followed  by  a  well- 
known  hosiery  manufacturer  who 
says : 

"In  sellirg  our  merchandise,  we 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  regarding  this 
proposition  of  distribution.  In  towns 
of  small  population  it  is  customary 
for  our  salesmen  to  give  the  exclu- 
sive selling  rights  for  our  en*ire  line 
of  men's,  women's  and  children's 
goods  or  one  of  the  three  parts  of 
our  line. 

"In  towns  as  large  as  twenty-five 
thousand  and  more,  in  some  sections 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Farm  Life  and  Other  Farm  Papers 

FARM  LIFE  FAMILIES  WHO  TAKE  OTHER  FARM  PAPERS 
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K U>i  JL-  ;.j           ^=            -^^  Ci-           i'"^  *-  0~  <gJ 

Alabama     Hi.-i                :i  ■>  ■;                 5                :i  ■>              <in  I  4  <i  r;i  ii'J 

■^■■;^"''»     '■-•  1  ■;                                  I  I  -.  3 

Arkan>a»     Ijl                    4  <j  ;                   ,-,                   :i  U                 ]•)  (i  17  4  4  ■-•  <lll  71 

California      30                   ■)  3  1                   1  'i  ..  1  13  :i;f  iS 

Colorado      33                   3  ■>  3                   I                   3  3                   1  .  .  5  2  1  30  34 

Connecli.ut      •>4                   3  ..  2                   i  ..                   3  ..  1  ..  3  14  II 

Uelanare     23                   2  3  !                    2  ..  1  2  II  10 

t'urida     Bo                   I  3  3                   3                   3  1                 17  ..  4  1  5  41  30 

Oeorgia     3H0                   5  3  X                   3                 10  3               134  i  3  4  38  303  110 

'daho      43                   3  3  T                   1                   1  7  l«  3  I  44  33 

H'inols    417                 38  49  13                 12                 Ifi  13  1!)!)  37  3  3!)  410  304 

Indiana      581                 78  76  3(i                 33                 32  13  150  32  I  19  479  389 

Io"a     117                   7  19  7                   7                   3  3                   9  44  3  4  108  89 

Kansas     98                 10  7  4                   1                    3  18  22  10  3  7  83  73 

Kentucky      248                 19  16  7                   4                 10  4                 66  11  3  4  143  120 

Louisiana     70                   3  3  .  ,  2                 16  6  2  1  32  28 

Maine     44                   7  2  3                   6                   3  .  .                   «  3  1  .  .  30  23 

Maryland      35                   8  4  5                   2                   9  ..                   2  ..  3  1  1  37  31 

MassacliUhettN      36                   2  4  3                   1                   2  .  .                   4  2  1  3  21  17 

Mirhigan     201                 34  20  1                   7                   8  2                   I  60  9  1  7  150  129 

Minnesota     170                   9  23  3                   8                   3  3                   3  XI  3  5  10  153  126 

Mississippi 170                   6  1  3                   2  73  1  1  86  80 

Missonri      233                 16  34  8                   9                   6  9                   1  30  28  5  3  149  133 

Montana      73                   4  13  3                   2                 ..  I  13  12  6  33  43 

Nebraska      69                   7  8  ..                  ..                  ..  10  30  3  ..  38  49 

Nei  ada     3  .  .  . .                  .  .                  . .  1  1  3  3 

New     Hampshire     ....        13                   3  2  4                   1  1  1  1  13  9 

New    Jersey     29                  8  1  3                  3                . .  9  1  35  23 

New     Mexico     14                   3  2  2  1  1  ..  3  10  9 

New    York    189                 30  9  10                 33                   X  65  6  3  4  160  137 

North   Carolina    215                 13  4  3                   6                   5  84  I  9  3  136  117 

North    Dakota    135                 17  13  3                   1                   3  3                   3  33  19  4  X  110  92 

Ohio      336                 43  37  12                 15                 14  3  176  31  4  33  357  262 

Oklahoma     131                   8  11  1                    2                   2  4                   1  72  6  4  2  113  92 

Oreson     33                   6  3  3                   2                   1  ..                    6  16  13  49  33 

I-ennsyUania      335                 91  20  15                24                 21  1                   1  49  76  3  4  304  322 

Khode    Island     3  4  .  .  . .                  .  .  .  .  1  3  3 

South    Carolina    96                   2  2  3                   1                   3  .  .  4  3  40  3  38  54 

.South    Dakota     85                 13  8  2                   2                   4  1  67  8  .  .  34  138  61 

Tennessee     184                   6  8  2                   3                   5  5                 73  3  3  6  115  101 

Te.vas     243                 11  6  6                   4                   2  21                   X  37  9  2  5  111  105 

'  tah 18                   3  ..  2  ..                   5  7  10  27  16 

Vermont      32                   X  3  8                   7  19  9  34  30 

Virsinia      206                 34  10  10                 13                   7  3                 36  4  4  9  140  133 

Washington     73                   3  3  3                   2  1                 30  »6  .  .  4  61  47 

West     Virginia     109                 11  11  5                   9                   7  1                   4  33  .  .  6  86  64 

Wisionsin      134                 II  14  I                    3                   4  3  34  6  3  ..  98  79 

Wyoniins      13                   3  3  1  2                 .  .  1  I  10  9 

Total (i.llj              574  474  316              3.-,3              313  146              737  1.364  434  134  343  4T736  3^ 

•fro.ijressive    Farmer  Southern   Agriculturist  Western   Farm   Life 

Southern    KuraLlst  **  state   paper   published   in   subscriber's  State  N.  E.   Homestead 

Inland  Farmer  Western    F'arnier 

Of  6,115  replies  from  FARM  LIFE  readers  to  a  ques-  Add  all   the  sectional  papers  and  the  duplication  only 

tionnaire  which  are  summarized  in  this  table  3,823,  or  63         comes  to  40  per  cent. 

per   cent,   indicate    that   the   farmer   reads   more    than   one  Turning  to  the  better-known  national  papers,  we  find 

farm  paper.                                                                                                that   Farm  Journal   reaches  9   per   cent  of   FARM    LIFE 

The  greatest  duplication  is  with  the  State  farm  papers.         J,ead"s;    Successful    Farming,  8    per    cent,    and    Country 

T         _       ^  ^              u         T,v      ■  T  T    J-              J  X^-            Gentleman,  314  per  cent. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Illmo:s,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  a„,:„  „.„  11.    ^u.,*  »u  i  »  u  t^adhi  t  tt^i-' 

tu-     c  ..     n            J      1-     .•        •  J  i_i        1/  ^  r       .u  Again  we  say  that  the  only  way  to  reach  FARM  LIFE 
this  btate  Paper  duplication  is  considerable.     Yet  for  the         readers  is  to   use   FARM   LIFE 

country  as  a  whole  it  reaches  only  28  per  cent — and  how  TUf    17  A  drji  i  icc  mini  ioiiim/-'    /-■<-v 

many  lists  include  every  State  farm  paper  in  the  country?  1  HL    F  ARM  LIFE  PUBLISHING    CO. 

THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

.ADVERTISING    REI'RESKNTATIVE.S 

New-    York                   St.    Louis                    <liieaso  Kansas   City              Detroit  .\tlanta  Cleveland  San    Francisco 
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Edge  Law  Banks  and  Foreign  Selling 

An  Extension  of  Mercantile  Credits  That  Should  Benefit  Exporters 


Who  Must  Facilitate  financing 


By  A.  H.  TITUS 

President,   First   Federal   Foreign   Banking  Association 


THERE  is  a  special  interest  in 
the  services  of  the  new  "Edge 
Law"  banks  for  men  who  have  the 
management  of  export  selhng,  as  well 
as  for  the  treasurers  of  concerns 
that  export.  The  executives  who 
must  push  foreign  selling  and  those 
who  must  handle  the  financing  of  it 
;:re  naturally  attracted  by  the  facili- 
ties these  banks  offer  thetn  for  using 
credit  as  a  factor  in  building  up  a 
good  foreign  distribution  that  will 
slay  by  them.  Credit  in  foreign  sell- 
ing helps  to  get  business  as  an  ele- 
ment of  competition ;  a  policy  of 
credit  that  is  carried  out  on  a  basis 
both  sound  and  liberal  is  a  strong 
builder  of  goodwill  that  retains  for- 
eign business  when  once  it  is  secured. 

"Edge  Law"  banking  was  estab- 
lished largely  for  the  purpose  of 
specializing  in  the  merchandising 
credits  of  every  kind  of  export  busi- 
ness. 

WORKING   liOTII    WAYS 

Of  course,  the  "Edge  Law"  banks 
are  expected  to  do  an  all-round  for- 
eign business ;  they  finance  iiuports 
as  well  as  exports,  and  it  is  probable 
that  80  per  cent  of  their  business  will 
run  along  the  grooves  of  the  highly 
standardized  luethods  of  ■  interna- 
tional comtiiercial  financing  as  con- 
ducted by  ordinary  banks.  In  the 
other  20  per  cent  comes  the  service 
that  is  of  particular  benefit  to  a  thor- 
oughly organized  export  business. 
This  is  the  service  of  long  credits, 
and  of  credits  fitted  to  transactions 
that  are  out  of  the  ordinary  as  re- 
gards their  mechanical  details. 

What  American  exporters  have 
needed  has  been  a  somewhat  broader 
banking  service  than  was  available, 
on  which  they  could  rely  in  laying 
out  a  broad  policy  of  giving  credit  to 
customers  all  around  the  world.  Our 
exporters  have  been  a  bit  slow  in 
giving  credit — slower  than  was  really 
good  for  American  export  trade. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  favor  of  any 
policy  of  giving  credit  to  foreign  buy- 
ers indiscriminately,  nor  do  I  advise 
any  exporter  to  offer  terms  of  inor- 
dinate length  and  cheapness  in  order 
to  tempt  a  foreign  buyer  to  load  up 
with  goods  he  cannot  sell,  or  so  that 


the  merchant  will  have  cash  on  his 
hands  for  a  luo  th  or  two  b;lween 
the  sale  of  the  goods  and  the  matur- 
ity of  the  drafts  he  must  pay — a  sit- 
uation which  would  breed  risk  be- 
cause the  moiie\-   would  lure  him  to 


speculative    use   of    it,    which    would 
inevitably  entail  occasional  losses. 

I  speak  only  in  favor  of  a  sound 
general  policy  of  giving  credit  to 
good,  well-known  customers  abroad, 
on  the  terius  which  investigation 
shows  are  either  the  prevailing  terms 
in  the  customer's  locality  or  war- 
ranted by  sound  business  considera- 
tions, and.on  a  basis  in  which  the  for- 
eign customer  pays  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  credit.  In  accordance  with 
such  a  policy,  an  American  exporter 
will  have  a  legitimate  hold  upon  the 
good  will  of  his  foreign  customers. 
He  will  be  able  to  keep  their  trade. 
He  will  often  be  able  to  extend  his 
foreign  distribution  through  good 
customers  by  practically  financing 
them  in  building  up  bigger  business. 
It  will  all  be  upon  a  sound  founda- 
tion. 

AN   ELASTIC   POLICY 

The  "Edge  Law"  bank  offers  the 
facilities  for  credit  extension  of  any 
nuiuber  of  months  necessary  in  legit- 
imate business.  I  would  say  that  the 
period  is  not  so  long  as  has  been  fre- 
quently talked  about  by  foreign-trade 


adxisers  speaking  at  conventions  and 
writing  in  trade  literature.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  all  legitimate  "long 
teriu"  credits  are  not  longer  than  five 
or  six  months,  and  all  the  rest  but  a 
minute  percentage  "clean  up"  with- 
in seven  months.  There  is  a  small 
but  not  uniiuportant  element  in  the 
coming  trade  of  this  country  in  which 
the  credits  will  extend  from  a  year 
to  two  or  three. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  for  mer- 
chants abroad  to  expect  credit. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  large  vol- 
ume of  business  is  done  in  this  coun- 
try on  credit  for  the  sole  reason  of 
its  conveniences.  Credit  is  a  great 
business  convenience,  and  merchants 
will  insist  upon  credit  for  that  alone. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  reason  bs- 
side  this.  In  many  foreign  countries 
where  we  should  sell  extensively  the 
local  banking  systems  are  not  suf- 
ficiently well  organized  to  give  local 
merchants  the  advantages  which  mer- 
chants obtain  from  country  banks  all 
over  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of 
this  country,  enabling  them  to  take 
cash  discounts,  and  carry  a  large 
business  on  their  own  resources  and 
independent  of  the  larger  dealers. 
There  are  countries  where  there  is 
not  even  a  checking  system  for  set- 
tlements, and  the  actual  cash  has  to 
be  paid  back  and  forth.  In  such 
countries  a  responsible  business  man 
would  be  greatly  handicapped  if  he 
had  to  buy  for  cash  ;  and  credit  terms 
of  a  luonth  or  so  luean  that  he  can 
swing  a  much  bigger  business,  on  a 
closer  margin  of  profit  for  himself, 
with  safety,  and  with  advantage  to 
tlie  dealers  who  distribute  their 
goods  through  him. 

The  "Edge  Law'"  banks  are  Fed- 
eral banks — that  is.  they  are  estab- 
lished by  Federal  charter,  the  pres- 
tige of  which  is  very  important  in 
doing  business  abroad.  They  will 
ultimately  form  a  group  of  foreign- 
business  banks  corresponding  to  the 
domestic  group  in  our  National  or 
Federal  Reserve  system.  The  rapid 
growth  of  banks  specializing  in  for- 
eign business  is  very  significant.  It 
means  that  America  is  not  only  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  its  foreign 
trade,  but  building  better  machinery 
for  it.     It  is  not  a  criticism  of  our 
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regular  banks  to  say  that  it  is  proof 
of  the  intensity  with  which  America 
is  going  after  foreign  business  that 
this  speciahzing  in  the  foreign  busi- 
ness appears.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  readers  to  be  told  that 
there  is  a  group  of  special  foreign- 
business  banks  in  New  York  and 
Boston  that  are  offering  facilities 
now  for  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of  ex- 
port and  import  credits. 

The  "Edge  Law"  banks  will 
finance  by  means  of  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances aiKl  other  prime  securities 
which  they  will  sell  in  the  open  dis- 
count market  which  this  country  has 
also  developed  to  large  proportions 
within  a  very  few  years,  and  which 
is  also  a  sign  of  our  growing  busi- 
ness field. 

DErnSIT.^    NOT   ACCEPTED 

The  "Edge  I^aw"  banks  do  not 
take  deposits.  They  do  not,  like  or- 
dinary domestic  banks,  use  the  de- 
Ijosits  of  one  group  of  customers  to 
finance  loans  to  another  group.  They 
use  the  discount  market.  Every  great 
foreign-trading  country  has  its  open 
discount  market,  where  the  banking 
securities  that  are  typical  of  the 
world's  international  commerce  are 
bought  and  sold,  and  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  aggregate 
of  trade  is  financed.  We  have  a 
growing  open  discount  market. 
W^hen  the  world  gets  back  to  normal 
our  market  will  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  money-markets  of  Europe. 
All  the  world's  open  discount  mar- 
kets will  be  practically  one,  through 
the  use  of  the  machinery  of  interna- 
tional banking  and  the  cables  and 
wireless.  When  money  gets  a  little 
scarce  here  such  banks  as  the  "Edge 
Law"'  banks  will  sell  the  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, which  arise  out  of  export 
transactions,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  perhaps 
Tokyo,  where  the  market  for  the 
moment  is  easier  and  the  rates  better. 

"Edge  Law"  banking  means  not 
only  a  broader  service  of  banking  for 
America's  exporters.  It  means  a 
great  further  advance  in  the  coun- 
trv's  machinerv  of  general  finance. 


Iowa  City  Dailies  Merge 

The  Iowa  City,  la.,  Press,  democratic 
paper  founded  in  1841,  and  the  Citizen, 
republican  daily  established  in  1891,  have 
been  combined  into  one  paper  to  be  known 
as  the  Iowa  City  Prcss-Citizcn.  The  new 
paper  announces  it  will  be  independent. 

S.  E.  Carrell  of  the  ?^ress  will  be  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  consolidated  paper, 
and  his  son,  Dale  E.  Carrell,  will  be  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  E.  E.  Johnson  of 
the  Citizen  becomes  vice-president  of  the 
new  paper  with  a  one-fourth  interest,  but 
will  retire  from  active  service  with  the 
publication. 


"Better  Times" 

Better  Times,  originally  issued  as  the 
organ  of  two  score  settlement  and  neigh- 
borhood houses  in  New  York  with  the 
claim  of  being  "The  Smallest  Newspaper 
in  the  World,"  is  now  being  brought  out 
as  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  i,- 
000  charitable  and  public  welfare  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  City.  Herbert  Hoover 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  advisers  of  the 
new  publication,  and  George  J.  Hecht,  who 
served  during  the  war  with  the  Committee 
on   Public   Information,  is  editor. 


New  Orleans  "Item"  Holds  House- 
warming 
The  New  Ork-ans  Item,  on  October  31. 
threw  open  the  doors  of  its  huge,  new  plant 
to  the  public,  something  new  in  the  history 
of  Southern  journalism,  and  celebrated  a 
very  successful  "house-warming."  Music, 
flowers,  souvenirs,  decorat'ions  and  ad- 
dresses by  prominent  persons  aided  in 
making  the  event  a  memorable  one.  P>e- 
tween  six  thousand  and  seventy-Jive  hun- 
dred people  inspected  the  building.  The 
Item  has  been  published  by  James  M. 
Thomson  since  its  establishment  in  1907. 
.\rthur  G.  Newmyer  is  associate  publisher ; 
Marshall  Bullard,  managing  editor,  and 
Paul  J.  Thomson  circulation  manager. 


"The  Boiler  Maker"  in  A.  B.  P. 

7  lie  Br<iier  Maker,  published  by  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  .Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

The  resignation  of  The  Timberman  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
organization. 


Standard  Register  to  Carry  Advertising 

In  order  to  take  care  of  increased  costs 
in  printing  and  paper,  R.  W.  Ferrel,  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Register  of  National 
.Advertising,  New  York,  has  announced 
that  the  192!  edition  to  be  issued  next 
April,  the  monthly  supplements,  agency 
lists  and  geographical  index  will  carry  a 
limited  number  of  full  page  advertise- 
ments. 


Kokcmo  "Dispatch"  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Kokomo,  Ind..  Dispatch  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the  .Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  .Association. 


Mervin,  Advertising  Manager,  Sacra- 
mento "Union" 
William  Mervin  has  succeeded  J.  M. 
Clelland  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  I'nion,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Mr. 
Mervin  was  formerly  circulation  manager 
of  the  newspaper. 


Regarding  the  New  False  Information 
Law 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  New 
York  laws — Section  421  of  the  Penal 
Code,  enacted  in  1915 — was  formulated 
with  direct  reference  to  the  menace  of 
false  advertising,  says  the  Retail  Public 
Ledger,  it  has  recently  been  found  neces- 
sary to  add  another  section.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law.  any  one  con- 
victed of  furnishing  false  information  or 
false  or  untrue  statements  of  fact  to  any 
newspaper  is  to  be  judged  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  if  it  is  the  first  offense  and 
of  a  felony  if  it  is  the  second   offense. 

This,  together  with  the  statute  of  1915, 
which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the 
person  who.  in  an  advertisement,  makes 
any  assertion,  representation  or  statement 


of  fact  that  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading, should  act  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent of  false  advertising  in  New  York 
and  as  a  working  model  of  an  effective 
law  to  the  country  at  large.  While  the 
majority  of  the  concerns  which  overstep 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  connection  with 
advertising  are  those  which  make  offers 
of  fabulous  returns  on  certain  tinancial 
deals,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  practically 
every  city  contains  merchants  who  are 
none  too  truthful  in  coimection  with 
their  own   advertising. 


Armes   and    Leonard   Join    Wood,    Put- 
nam &  Wood 

Lyman  H.  -Armes  and  John  I-'elix  Leon- 
ard have  become  associated  with  the 
Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.  Mr.  -Amies,  formerly  special  fea- 
ture writer  for  the  Boston  Post,  and  a 
former  director  of  -American  newspaper 
propaganda  for  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council  of  New  Y'ork,  in  his  new  work 
will  act  as  director  of  publicity  and  in  a 
research  capacity. 

Mr.  Leonard,  formerly  director  of  serv- 
ice, copy  and  plans  with  .Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  New  Y'ork,  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  copy  and  service  department  of  Wood, 
Putnam  &  Wood  Co. 


Stratton  Is  Grant  Sales  Head 
Frank    S.    Stratton    has    resigned    from 
the    Packard    sales    organization,    Detroit, 
to    become    sales    manager    of    the    Grant 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  Cleveland. 


New  Publications 

Wichita,  Kansas,  "Beacon"  Starts  Sun- 
day Paper 

The  Wichita,  Kansas,  Beacon,  evening 
paper,  edited  by  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen, 
will  publish  a  Sunday  morning  edition 
starting  December  5. 

The  Sunday  issue  will  contain  a  four- 
page,  four-color  comic  section,  a  four-page 
rotogravure  section  and  an  eight-page  mag- 
azine  section   as  the   outstanding    features. 


"Today" 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dwight  S. 
Anderson,  publicity  manager,  the  Associa- 
tion of  .Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York,  commences,  with  November, 
the  publication  of  a  very  attractive  little 
magazine  called  Today.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished on  alternate  months  for  service  and 
e.x-service  men,  reaching  the  40,000  mem- 
bers  of  the   As.sociation. 


"Natural  Gas" 

To  cover  the  far-Hung  interests  of  the 
natural  gas  industry,  the  Natural  Gas  -As- 
sociation of  -America  has  started  as  its 
official  organ  a  publication  named  Xatural 
(-ras.  It  is  edited  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
W.  Redfern  Brown. 


Winnipeg  "Free   Press"  Publishes  "Re- 
tail Merchants'  Monthly" 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  monthly  newspaper,  edited  by 
Bertram  R.  Brooker,  as  a  digest  of  news 
relating  to  the  retail  trade  of  Western 
Canada.  It  is  entitled  the  Retail  Mer- 
chanl.K'    Monthly. 


"Oregon  Journal"  Issues  "Trade  News" 
The  Grecian  Journal,  of  Portland,  has 
started  the  Oregon  Journal  Trade  .Ycic? 
to  be  published  twice  a  month  for  circula- 
tion among  the  retail  trades. 
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And  Time,  Also,  for  the  Business  Editor  to  Give 
Maximum  Service 


THESE  are  great  days  for  the 
publisher  of  the  trade  paper, 
rimes  of  change  in  politics,  in  busi- 
less.  perhaps  in  religion — reconstruc- 
:ion,  retrenchment,  price  reduction — 
'getting  down  to  bed  rock,"  as  some 
businesses  are,  returning  to  pre-war 
jrices,  as  is  alleged  of  others,  resist- 
ng  the  implication  that  they  have 
Drofiteered,  as  are  still  others ;  all  this 
evidences  a  great  subterranean  up- 
iea\al  that  has  revived  the  eternal 
leep  wells  of  the  news. 

For  it  mvtst  be  distinctly  under- 
;tood  that  the  news,  that  is  to  say, 
ntelligence  and  information  of  cur- 
-ent  happenings,  is  the  inspiration  of 
ill  journalism.  Whether  the  publish- 
er acknowledges  the  fact  and  capital- 
zes  the  principle,  or  whether  he 
lenies  it  and  hides  his  light  under  a 
)ushel  woven  of  the  wattles  of  self- 
:onceit.  the  fact  remains  that  the 
procession  of  eternal  deep  wells  of 
:he  news. 

These  ought  also  to  be  great  days 
for  the  trade  publisher's  business,  be- 
:ause  while  the  news  is  merely,  and 
It  its  best,  an  echo  of  real  activity, 
idvertising  is  a  very  living  form  of 
energy  and  the  motivation  of  the  pub- 
ishing  business  as  a  business.  Since 
trade  advertising  is  a  part  of  the  ac- 
:ivity  of  which  trade  news  is  an  echo. 
:herefore,  this  should  be  the  season 
")f  the  trade  publisher's  harvest. 

If  it  is  not,  the  publisher's  thesis 
nust  be  wrong.  If  not  that,  then  the 
:rade  is  insincere  or  possibly  merely 
leedless  in  its  acceptance  and  appli- 
;ation  of  advertising  in  theory  and 
practice. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  time  when  the 
ines  of  communication  of  this  in- 
dustry, of  any  industry,  are  working 
jvertime.  The  interchange  of  infor- 
Tiation  and  discussion  in  trade  chan- 
lels  always  reaches  a  peak  as  the 
:risis  approaches  following  some 
:;reat  causative  influence,  such  as  the 
ibrupt  introduction  of  lower  prices 
Dy  one  powerful  and  essentially  inde- 
pendent manufacturer.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  such  an  event. 
Everybody  wants  to  know  what 
others  think,  how  their  business  will 
be  influenced  by  the  change.  None 
ivill  deny  that  such  influences  are  apt 
:o  be  sweeping,  but  how  many  recog- 
lize  the  certaintv  that  every  avenue 
if  intelligence  will  he  scrutinized  for 
nterpretive  signs? 


Dealers  write  to  the  factory  to 
know  what  the  factory  is  going  to  do 
about  it.  The  factory  replies  ac- 
cording to  its  lights.  Suppliers  write 
to  the  factory,  or  vice  versa,  for  a 
statement  of  future  intent.  Later  on 
the  public  is  informed  through  the 
daily  newspapers  and  so-called  "na- 
tional   mediums."      To    manv   minds 


this  may  seem  sufficient.     But  is  it? 

Remember  that  what  interests  the 
dealer  after  he  learns  his  own  fate 
or  fortune  is  news  of  the  fortunes 
of  other  dealers,  present  and  prospec- 
tive. The  factory,  absorbed  in  its 
own  affairs  as  it  is,  does  not  always 
take  the  trouble  to  expound  the  poli- 
cies of  other  factories  to  its  dealers 
as  a  means  of  enabling  them  the  bet- 
ter to  adjust  themselves  to  change. 
Vet  this  is  something  the  dealers 
want  to  know,  and  will  discover  in 
ways  of  their  own. 

Unless  pressed  for  reasons  to  sub- 
stantiate its  course,  perhaps  the  fac- 
tory does  not  take  the  trouble  to  let 


A  City  of  Homes! 

Kansas  City  has  more  detached  houses  and 
more  people  who  own  or  are  acquiring  "their 
own  homes"  than  most  cities  two  and  three 
times  its  size.  There  is  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  flats  and  tenements,  h  is  a  city  of  open 
spaces,  with  law^ns  and  back-yard  gardens. 
"Provincial"  you  might  call  it.  Family  life 
approaches  the  ideal  in  Kansas  City. 

A  Home  Newspaper! 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  a  "home"  newspaper. 
Its  clean  editorial  tone  and  its  unique  carrier 
service  are  features  that  appeal  to  people  who 
spend  much  of  their  time  at  home.  The  Star 
has  practically  no  newsboy  or  news-stand  sale, 
because  everybody  in  Kansas  City  "takes" 
The  Star  regularly  and  has  it  delivered  twice 
a  day  at  the  doorstep.  There  are  more  Star 
subscribers,  served  by  carrier,  in  Greater  Kan- 
sas City  than  there  are  families. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  October: 
Morning  Evening  Sunday 

212,275  216,230  217,196 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  BIdg. 


New  York  Office, 
2  Rector  St. 
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the  dealers  know  how  it  is  faring  in 
its  relations  with  its  sources  of  mate- 
rials. sii])plies  and  parts.  Changes  in 
the  parts  field,  however  remote  they 
may  be,  are  yet  influences  of  which 
the  dealer  cannot  remain  totally  and 
indefinitely   in  ignorance. 

The  supplier  himself  finds  his 
judgment  of  his  market  formed  not 
by  intercourse  with  any  one  manu- 
facturer who  happens  to  be  a  cus- 
tomer of  his,  but  through  his  rela- 
tions with  all  his  customers.  He 
needs  an  even  broader  vision  than 
can  be  oljtained  in  this  way,  though 
needs  to  know  especially  how  his 
competitors'  customers  feel.  Prob- 
ably he  is  broad  enough  to  appreciate 
that  the  ultimate  index  of  trade  con- 
dition is  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
public  reaction  as  interpreted  and 
reacted  upon  by  the  retailer. 

The  accessory  and  supply  Inisiness, 
more  than  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
car  and  truck  manufacturing  busi- 
ness- when  judged  by  its  turnover, 
needs  must  gather  information  con- 
cerning developments  in  automobile 
manufacture,  since  its  own  activity  is 
so  verv  largely  contingent  upon  the 
trend  of  afifairs  in  that  line.  Nor  can 
it  rely  wholly  on  outgivings  from  the 
factories  to  complete  its  under.stand- 
ing. 

Thus  the  trade  pa]icr  satisfies  a 
great  and  logical  need  that  nothing 
else  is  competent  to  supply.  But 
does  this  conckision  not  lead  also 
directly  to  the  thought  that  an  adver- 
tising jjrogram  that  fails  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  trade  pa])er's  hold 
upon  the  trade  is  flying  far  wide  of 
the  mark? 

"It  is  useless  to  try  to  sell  me 
space  unless  you  can  show  me  some 
way  of  meeting  all  these  hills  that 
are  coming  in,"  said  the  general  fac- 
totum to  the  advertising  solicitor. 
The  latter  had  not  come  accidentally 
upon  a  fool's  errand,  but  merely  had 
stumbled  by  accident  on  a  fool. 

Advertising  is  salesmanship  of 
record.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  sales. 
It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  mere  dross 
on  the  surface  of  the  commercial 
solution ;  its  employment  as  a  vehicle 
for  withdrawing  excess  profits  is 
largely  a  figure  of  speech.  To  per- 
mit it  to  "ride"  the  wave  of  sales, 
shrinking  when  sales  shrink,  rising 
only  when  sales  are  abundant,  is  to 
belie  its  greatest  usefulness. 

The  time  to  advertise  is  always, 
but  especially  now,  and  still  more 
especially  to  the  trade.  For  silence  is 
in  itself  an  evidence  of  weakness, 
while  self-determination  brooks  no 
misgivings  but  conquers  doubts  with 
the  unassailable  power   of   certainty. 

— Publisher's      Observations,      .■tutoniohilc 
Topics. 


Bolles   Back  From   South  America 

.-\.  Eugene  Bolles,  manager  of  La  Rcfista 
del  Mitndo  {Uoubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  has 
returned  from  a  three  monJis'  i.ivestiga- 
ticn  trip  covering  Brazil,  Urjguay,  .Ar- 
gentina, Chile  and  Peru.  During  his  ab- 
sence Mr.  Bolles  reorganized  the  work  of 
Im  Rcvista  d  I  Miindo  in  .'Argentina,  es- 
tablished headquarters  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
for  tlie  distribution  of  a  Chilean  edition 
and  al:o  an  office  in  Lima  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  edition  in  Peru. 

hi  the  capacity  of  special  commis.io.ier 
to  South  AiTierica  of  the  Ajiociated  .'\d- 
verti  ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  Pan-Ameri- 
can DiviJon,  Mr.  Holies  addressed  the 
.American  Club  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
.American  Society  of  Chile  in  Santiago  and 
inaugurated  work  that  would  seem  to  point 
toward  the  early  establishment  of  the  .As- 
sociated Clubs  in  South  .America. 


"Michigan  Manufacturer  and  Financial 
Record"  Makes  Appointments 

Th;'  Micliigan  Manufacturer  and  Finan- 
cial Record  of  Detro't  announces  the  fo'.- 
lowing  addit'ons  to  its  editorial  and  ad- 
vertising  staffs: 

Howard  Campbell,  adve.tising  manager 
of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Paik^nl 
Motor  Car  Company,  who  for  the  past 
seventeen  j-ears  ha;  been  identified  wi'h 
mechanical  and  production  departments  of 
many  of  the  larger  manufacturing  in  ti- 
tutions  in  the  Central  West,  has  been  ap 
pointed   Technical    Editor. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  vice-president  of  the 
.American  State  Bank  of  Detroit,  formerly 
chief  bank  examiner  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, and  linancial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Economist,  has  been 
appointed    Financial    Editor. 

Robert  S.  I  louts,  formerly  advertising 
ni-inager  of  .Ui7/  Sultplics.  and  O.  W. 
Crawshaw.  forme-ly  advertising  manager 
of  Palmer- Bee  Company,  Detroit,  and 
previous  to  that  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Line  Shaft  Division  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  have  been  appointed 
Western    representatives. 

Bank  Uses  Fu'l  Page  Newspaper  Space 

The  Commercial  Xational  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  advertise  its  foreign 
exchange  service,  last  week  used  full-page 
newspaper  space.  This  is  probably  the 
first  time  that  an  advertisement  of  sucii 
size  treating  on  the  subject  has  been  used. 


Brunette  Salesmen  Best  in  South,  Says 
George  Hopkins 

"Black-haired  salesmen  'knock  'em  dead' 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  while  suave 
blond  men  garner  the  orders  in  more  tem- 
perate climes,"  said  Ceorge  W.  Hopkiu'.. 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company,  in  discussing  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Executive  Club  in  Chicago  recently. 

Detroit    Auto    Dealers    Conduct    News- 
paper   Campaign 

To  uphold  the  dignity  and  prestige  jf 
the  automobile  industry,  the  Detro'it  .Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  .Association  is  running  a 
series  of  half-page  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  showing  the  influence  which 
the  automobile  has  in  solving  world  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  advertisement  deals  with  the 
war  period  and  recounts  the  aid  of  the 
automobile  and  truck  in  bringing  the  con- 
flict to  a  close.     Others  tell  the  value  of 


the  automobile  to  the  farmer;  as  an  ally 
of  the  railroads;  as  a  pace  maker  in  in- 
dustry ;  as  the  product  of  a  huge  indus- 
try, and  as  a  national  necessity.  It  i.s^ 
planned  to  follow  the  "prestige"  adver- 
tising with  vigorous  sales  copy  to  over- 
come the  adverse  inerchandising  condi- 
tions. 

Kohn   Represents  Mayers  Co.  in   South 

George  M.  Kohn,  of  .Atlanta,  (ja.,  has 
been  appointed  Southern  representative  of 
the  J.  R.  Mayers  Co.,  New  York,  dealer 
service    organization. 


Sale  of  Mack  Trucks  Goes  Up 
According  to  the  International  .Motor 
Company,  New  York,  sales  of  Mack 
trucks  for  September  of  this  year  showed 
a  44  per  cent  increase  over  September. 
1919.  For  the  three  months'  jieriod  end- 
ing September  ,30,  sales  were  24  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year. 


Mint  Products  Moves  Offices 

The  iMint  Products  Company,  makers 
of  Life  Savers  and  Pat  Fruit  Tablets,  has 
moved  its  offices  from  the  h'latiron  Build- 
ing, New  York,  to  its  new  plant  at  Port 
Chester,  .\.  'i'. 


Advertising     Helped     Increase     Coffee 
Drinking 

Increased  public  interest  brought 
about  largely  through  advertising  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  coffee  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  40  per  cent  more 
than  1919,  bringing  the  per  capita  figure 
up  to  12.7  pounds,  according  to  Ross 
\V.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  ColT.  r 
Trade  P'ublicity  Committee  of  tin 
L'nited   States. 

In  this  same  report,  which  was  made 
to  the  Tenth  .Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Cofifee  Roasters'  .Association 
at  St.  Louis,  November  12,  Mr.  Weir 
told  of  the  organization  of  20,000  dis- 
tributors into  what  is  known  as  the 
Coffee  Club.  Members  will  subscribe 
money  for  local  newspaper  advertising, 
while  the  national  advertising  on  behalf 
of  coffee  in  general  is  paid  for  by  the 
Brazilian  fund.  More  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  properly  carry  out  the  campaign 
in  medical  journals,  the  Better  Coffee- 
Making  Campaign,  now  in  progress,  the 
proposed  educational  coft'ee  exhibit  and 
the  scientific  coffee  research,  Mr.  Weir 
-aid. 

.Among  those  who  also  addressed  the 
three-day  convention  were:  Charles 
Coolidge  Parlin,  Curtis  Publishing 
Companv,  on  "Association  .Advertis- 
ng":  W"  B.  Okie,  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son; 
William  B.  Colver,  formerly  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  "Trade 
Practices,"  and  George  W.  Simmonds, 
\  ice-president,  Simmonds  Hardware 
Company,  on  "The  Industrial  Situa- 
tion." 


Have  You  These  "A.  &  S."  Numbers? 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
n.  C,  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian,  Yale  O. 
.Millington,  acting  chief  of  the  periodical 
division,  notifies  .Advertisi.n-g  &  Selling 
that  it  needs  the  following  numbers  of 
this    publication    to    complete    its    files: 

Vol.  27,  No.  12,  June,  1918. 

Vol.  28,  No.  3,  September  21,  1918. 

Vol.  29.  Nos.  17,  22.  26,  27,  September 
27,  iNovember  22,  December  20,  27,  1919. 

We  are  unable  to  supply  these  numbers. 
.Any  of  our  readers  who  have  them  to 
spare  are  'invited  to  send  them  direct  to 
Librarian  Putnam  or  Mr.   .Millington. 
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Making  Direct  Mail  Better 
Mechanically 

By    B.   A.   DAHLKE 

Dahlki-   Stationery   and   .Manufacturing  Company 


ACC(  )RDL\G  to  my  observa- 
tions, addressing  has  been  get- 
ting gradually  worse  from  year  to 
year,  on  both  advertising  matter  and 
regular  mail.  This  is  not  a  very  nice 
statement  to  make,  but  we  cannot 
expect  "bouquets"  unless  we  earn 
them. 

I  don't  believe  in  postscripts,  but 
really,  the  most  of  these  envelopes 
should  have  rubber-stamped  on  them: 
"Please  excuse  poor  addressing  .We 
had  to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  Hope  Uncle 
Sam  can  read  it.  and  get  our  very 
important  message  safely  into  your 
possession." 

We  are  using  too  much  speed.  The 
person  who  has  charge  of  getting  out 
your  mail  is  not  directly  interested 
in  the  results  the  advertising  will 
bring,  but  only  in  the  amount  he  can 
get    out    for   you   at   as   low    a   cost 

as  possible. 

*  *     * 

I  ask  vou  to  consider  the  value  of 
clipping  your  enclosures  together. 

Immediately  after  adopting  a  rule 
not  to  let  any  of  our  mail  go  out  un- 
less the  enclosures  were  fastened  to 
the  letter,  we  noticed  increased  re- 
sults. This  was  not  convincing  proof 
to  us  that  the  little  clip  was  respon- 
sible for  the  increase.  We  therefore 
sent  out  5,000  test  letters  with  loose 
enclosures,  and  5,000  letters  with 
clipjjed  enclosures.  Mailing  was 
carefully  divided  into  territories,  so 
each  mailing  was  exactly  the  same  as 
to  class  of  names  and  territory.  The 
letters  which  cost  us  about  $1.00  per 
1,000  more,  on  account  of  using  the 
little  clip,  showed  results  of  about 
80  per  cent  better  on  one  enclosure 
and  over  200  per  cent  better  on  the 

other. 

*  *     * 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  black  is  a  desirable  color 
for  your  letters,  let  me  ask  you 
whether  you  think  the  same  about 
gray?  You  start  using  a  black  rib- 
bon, but  after  the  first  time  around, 
you  are  getting  black  r.o  longer ;  it  is 
gray. 

Look  through  your  incommg  cor- 
respondence when  you  get  back,  and 
see  if  I  am  right  or  wrong. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  president  of 
a  large  concern  happened  to  be  in 
my  office  just  as  I  was  starting  my 
daily   dictation.     I   showed   hitn   the 

•Paragraohs  from  Mr.  Dahlke"s  address  before 
tke  nirect  Mail  Advertising  Convention  at 
Detroit. 


batch  of  letters  before  me;  there 
were  exactly  fifty.  Forty-seven  of 
them  were  supposed  to  be  written  in 
black,  but  were  all  gray.  Two  were 
in  purple  and  one  in  blue. 

I  called  his  attention  to  it.  and 
asked  him  to  pick  out  the  best-look- 
ing letters.  He  picked  out  the  two 
purples  and  the  one  blue.  The  blue 
he  liked  the  best. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
black  letters.  He  said  he  didn't  like 
their  looks ;  that  he  liked  black  for 
funerals,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
but  not  for  business  letters. 

I  asked  him  what  color  his  firm 
used.  He  didn't  know.  Calling  for 
his  file,  I  showed  him  the  letters  from 
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his  tirm.     They  were  all  written  in 
gray.     He  is  using  a  blue  ribbon  now. 

*  *     * 

W'e  see  black  on  white  all  day.  In 
the  morning  we  get  our  paper,  and  in 
the  evening  we  read  our  splendid 
magazines  and  trade  papers — all 
black  and  white. 

Don't  you  think  a  little  change  is 
desirable?  Instead  of  trying  to  put 
dignity  into  our  correspondence,  let's 
have  a  little  more  life. 

*  *     * 

The  fault  with  most  circular  letter 
work  is  that  you  try  to  get  just  about 
three  times  as  many  impressions 
from  a  ribbon  than  you  have  any 
right  to  expect. 
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Indianapolis  Jobbers  Sold  $19,000,000  of  Merchan- 
dise to  the   2,544   Retailers  in  This 
Territory  in   1919 

News  Advertising  Helps  Sales  of 
Dry  Goods  Over  Six  States 

More  cities  of  a  population  of  30,000  or  more  can  be 
reached  in  a  night's  ride  from  Indianapolis  than  from  any 
other  city  on  the  American  continent.  This  ideal  loca- 
tion coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  three  large, 
aggressive  dry  goods  jobbers  in  Indianapolis  makes  Indi- 
anapolis a  very  important  distributing  point  for  dry 
goods.  The  largest  of  these  jobbers  has  fifty-two  sales- 
men. These  salesmen  are  influenced  in  their  sales  by  the 
wishes  of  their  customers.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
are  employed  to  sell  what  their  houses  want  them  to  sell. 
The  buyers  in  the  houses  are  influenced  more  by  the  ad- 
vertising in  The  Indianapolis  News  than  any  other  ad- 
vertising medium.  In  this  way  News  advertising  has  a 
very  definite  influence  far  beyond  its  circulation  radius. 

Send  for  booklet — "Seven  Studies  in  Distribution" 

The  Indianapolis  News 


First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 


New  York  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Tribune  Buflding 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUT2 
t  National  Bank  Bide. 
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Advertising  &  Sei.i  ino 


Exclusive  Agency  or 
Open  Field? 

(Continued  fruin   page  20) 

of  the  country,  our  men  give  the  ex- 
clusive seUing  rights  of  the  women's 
and  children's  line,  or  the  men's  line 
alone. 

We  might  say  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion we  must  follow  up  pretty  care- 
fully with  our  men,  but  we  do  de- 
pend on  their  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter to  a  great  extent. 

JUDGING  DESIKAlilLITV 

It  is  obvious  from  the  experiences 
of  the  foremost  manufacturers  that 
no  flat-footed  declaration  either  for 
or  against  can  be  adopted,  but  that 
the  question  must  be  settled  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  product.  Policies 
tend  to  the  belief  that  if  a  product  is 
one  that  is  not  consumed  quickly  or 
runs  into  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  the  exclusive  selling  arrange- 
ment is  the  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  product 
is  used  up  readily,  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  logical  marketing  plan  is 
the  open  account  arrangement. 

Moreover,  this  latter  view  is  held 
cjuite  generally  by  wholesalers  of 
such  goods.  They  realize  that  much 
unpleasantness  and  the  accompany- 
ing distrust  are  avoided  if  distribu- 
tors work  on  an  equal  merchandising 
basis. 


France  Reorganizes  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau 

The  "Office  du  Cominercc  E-xterieur" 
of  France,  although  bearing  the  name  of 
a  bureau  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time,  has  recently  been  reorganized 
on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  This  depart- 
ment of  overseas  trade  is  a  practical  link 
between  official  France  and  the  general 
public  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  now 
aided  on  the  financial  side  by  the  new 
Foreign  Commerce  Bank.  It  controls  the 
service  of  French  commercial  agents,  and 
is  responsible  for  organizing  trade  exhibits 
in  France  and  other  countries. 

The  department  supplies  trade  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  loose-leaf  pamphlets, 
or  in  response  to  verbal  and  written  in- 
quiries, and  at  the  same  time  welcomes 
the  opportunity  of  helping  foreign  traders 
seeking  information  as  to  the  French  mar- 
ket. The  department  will  soon  begin  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  similar  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  commercial  exhibition  plans  include 
at  the  present  time  a  "touring  fair"  for 
Canada,  the  Colonial  exhibition  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1922,  and  an  inter-allied  exhibi- 
tion which  is  planned  to  be  held  in  Paris 
in  1925.  Permanent  exhibitions  are  be- 
ing provided  for  branch  offices  of  the  de- 
partment in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  These  exhibitions  have  already  been 
opened  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Czecho-SIo- 
vakia,  the  Balkan  States  and  in  London. 


Cleveland  Selected  for  National  Forv.ign 
Trade    Convention 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  selected  as  the 
city  in  which  the  Eighth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  will  be  held  during  the 
Spring  of  1921.  As  the  1920  convention 
was  held  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  felt  that 
next  year's  convention  should  be  in  an 
inland  citv. 


Advertising  in  Constantinople 

The  population  of  Constantinople  is  very 
cosinopolitan.  .All  the  foreigners  speak 
their  own  language  and  read  their  own 
newspai)ers.  In  order  to  reach  the  public 
in  general,  .says  Trade  Commissioner  Eliot 
G.  Mears,  advertisements  should  be  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  of  at  least  four  lan- 
guages. However,  the  best  results  arc  ob- 
tained by  publication  in  Turkish  newspa- 
pers, for  on  the  one  hand  the  Turkish  pop- 
ulation is  most  numerous,  and  on  the  other 
the  Turkish  reader  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  claims  of  advertisements  than  are  Eu- 
ropeans and  Armenians. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
advertising  in  newspapers  gives  very  good 
results  in  Constantinople,  especially  if  it 
be  pushed  vigorously.  No  advertising  is 
carried  as  yet  on  tramcars.  Street  adver- 
tising is  not  protected  by  law  and  can  not 
be  recommended  to  foreign  concerns.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
newspapers  as  a  medium  for  publicity. 

The  circulation  of  printed  newspapers  is 
not  very  great,  but  in  spite  of  that  adver- 
tising therein  yields  excellent  results. 
French  newspapers  have  an  appro.ximate 
issue  of  6,000  to  8,000;  Greek,  4,000  to  12,- 
000:  Armenian,  4,000  to  8,000;  and  Tur- 
kish,   10,000  to   15,000. 

[The  names  of  Constantinople  newspapers 
printed  in  English,  French,  Armenian, 
( ireek  and  Turkish,  with  advertising  rates 
for  each,  and  the  name  and  address  of  an 
advertising  agency,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C,  by  referring  to 
file  No.  NE-21.] 


Sunsweet     National    Advertising    Cam- 
paign 

The  California  Prune  and  .Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  the  California  growers'  non-profit 
co-operative  selling  association,  will  launch 
its  second  national  advertising  campaign 
for  Sunsweet  prunes  and  apricots  in  the 
November  issues  of  women's  magazines. 

Full  pages  in  color  will  be  carried  every 
month  from  November,  1920,  through  June, 
1921,  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Pic- 
torial Re-c'ieiv,  Good  fJousekeeping,  The 
Delineator  and  The  Designer.  Newspaper 
advertising  in  cities  of  100,000  population 
or  more  will  be  used  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  during  last  year's  cam- 
paign, and  also  business  papers  reaching 
many  classes  of  distributers  and  users.  The 
advertising  appropriation  voted  for  this 
vear's  campaign  is  $325,000,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $100.(XX)  over  that  of  last  Fall 
and  Winter  when  the  first  national  cam- 
paign was  conducted  by  the  association. 

In  part  directly  traceable  to  that  adver- 
tising, the  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
sumed over  60  per  cent  more  primes  last 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  The  1919  California  prune  crop 
amounted  to  about  240.000,000  poiuids— the 
largest  ever  grown,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  millions  of  pounds  exported  out  of 
that  crop  were  returned  to  this  country  be- 
cause Europe  could  not  pay  for  it,  there 
was  a  comparatively  small  carry-over  on 
the  market  when  the  1920  prune  crop 
began   to  be   shipped   early  in   September. 


Advertising    Matter    to    Australia 
Dutiable 

.\merican  exporters  should  bear  in 
mind  that  advertising  material — catalogs, 
cards,  posters,  display  signs,  price  lists 
and  the  like — are  dutiable  in  .Australia, 
the  duty  being  assessed  against  the  recip- 
ient at  a  rate  of  approximately  20  cents 
per  pound. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  send  such 
material  into  the  .Australian  Common- 
wealth, unless,  by  arrangement,  the  re- 
cipient is  prepared  to  receive  it  and  pay 
the  Governmental  charges.  .\s  a  rule,  the 
.Australian  merchant  refuses  to  accept 
such  material  and  the  [xjssible  benefits  of 
the  advertising  thereby  is  lost,  to  say 
nothing  of  the   cost  of   the  material. 

To  those  desirous  of  sending  material 
of  this  nature  to  Australia  it  is  suggested 
by  the  New  York  Conunereial  that  they 
get  in  touch  with  the  .Australian  Customs 
Commissioner  in  .'Xmerica.  whose  office  is 
at  No.  61  Broadway,  New  York.  He 
will  supply  complete  data  on  the  duties 
assessed  against  all  forms  of  advertising 
and  will  sell  fiscal  stamps  to  be  affixed 
to  nackages  containing  advertising,  to 
ena'ble  the  sender  to  prepay  all  duties  on 
such  goods. 


Woolworth  October  Sales  Largest  This 
Year 

Sales  uf  the  l'".  \\".  Woolworth  Company 
in  October  were  the  largest  for  a  month 
this  year,  reflecting  a  gain  of  $2,500,000 
over  October,  1919.  They  exceeded  Sep- 
tember sales  of  this  year  by  about  $2,300,- 
000.  Sales  for  the  first  ten  months  have 
been  brought  up  to  $106,970,020,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $17,845,360  or  20.02  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
vear. 


National  Conduit  and  Cable  Sales 
Net  .sales  of  the  National  Conduit  and 
Cable  Company  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  were  $11,116,889,  against  $7,- 
077,046  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Total 
income  up  to  September  30  last  was  $197,- 
614,  against  a  loss  of  $402,251    in   1919. 

Montgomery,     Ward     Sales     Gain — Oc- 
tober Sales  Low 

Sales  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  for 
the  ten  months  ending  October  31st,  1920, 
were  $91,386,435  compared  with  $79,980, 
901  in  October,  1919,  an  increase  of  14.26 
per  cent.  Sales  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  were  $8,687,895,  compared  with 
$13,989,665  for  the  month  of  October, 
1919,  a   decrease  of  37.90  per  cent, 

Pathe  Phonograph   Sales   Leap 

Sales  of  the  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  1920  show 
an  increase  of  419  per  cent  over  1919. 
The  year  1919  showed  a  gain  of  207  per 
cent  over  the  1918  figure.  The  volume 
for  this  year  as  compared  with  1915  indi- 
cates an  increase  of  2.125  per  cent.  Profits 
for  the  last  twelve  months  were  over 
$1,000,000. 


A    National    Advertising    Campaign    for 
Oxford  Books 

A  national  advertising  campaign,  utiliz- 
ing sixteen  magazines  and  sixteen  or  more 
new  papers  covering  large  cities,  has  been 
started  by  the  American  branch  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press  in  New  York. 
The  campaign  will  fe?ture  twenty-two 
books,  but  special  Christmas  advertising 
will  be  concentrated  on  twelve  titles,  with 
the  gift  idea  as  its  motto. 
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California  League  Standards 

Advertising- Service  Members  Formulate  a 
Code  to  Govern  Future  Activities 


must  do  in  the  impending  business  situa- 
tion, we  as  members  of  the  California  Ad- 
vertising Service  Association  hereby  pledge 
our  every  effort  and  sincerity  of  purpose  to 
secure  for  every  dollar  expended  by  or 
through  us  in  advertising,  the  fullest 
measure  of  latent  and  potential   returns. 


By  A.  CARMAN  SMITH 

President  of  the  California  Advertising-Service  Association 


AD\'ERTISIN(;  service  properly 
remlered  today  is  fundamentally 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  important 
factors  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial welfare  of  the  world.  The 
responsibility  for  rendering  advertis- 
ing service  is  a  grave  one.  If  every 
business  in  the  world  employed  the 
most  competent  advertising  counsel 
and  advice  and  service  obtainable 
there  would  be  many  less  failures, 
many  less  mere  sttccesses,  and  a  great 
many  more  real  successes.  If  all  ad- 
vertising men  and  women  were  100 
per  cent  efficient,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  logical  procedure  and  analysis 
and  promotional  work  and  thor- 
oughly conscientious,  there  would 
undotibtedly  be  fewer  of  those  ad- 
vertisers who  start  but  fail  to  finish. 

The  purpose  of  the  California  Ad- 
vertising Service  Association  is  to 
promote  individual  efficiency  to  the 
end  that  advertising  may  grow,  and 
grow  to  be  a  more  potential  and  ef- 
fective force  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

A  resolution  which  was  presented 
and  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  organization  meet- 
ing, held  in  September,  sets  forth 
very  significantly  the  ideals  of  the 
Association.    The  resolution  follows  : 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  in  1914  American  business  has  been 
subjected  to  short-time,  radical  adjustment, 
to  meet  new  and  radical  changes  in  both 
busincoS  and  social  conditions.  In  these 
adju-tments,  advertising  has  been  called 
upon  repeatedly  to  play  the  major  role. 

Once  again  a  new  economic  condition 
confronts  us.  Once  again  will  advertising 
serve  as  the  natural  stabilizer.  Once  again 
will  advertising  be  made  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  sane  and  sound  business. 

The  day  of  the  buyer  begging  for  goods 
and  of  the  seller  rationing  his  merchandise 
to  his  customers  is  waning.  We  are  re- 
turning to  the  old  normality  of  competi- 
tion in  selling — a  condition  in  which  ad- 
vertising determines  the  balance  of  public 
favor. 

The  advertised  brand  has  ever  been  ac- 
corded the  right  of  way  in  highly  competi- 
tive selling  markets.  Through  all  sorts  of 
adverse  conditions  it  moves  smoothly  but 
surely  through  the  channels  of  distribu- 
tion to  the  ultimate  consumer,  without 
waste  and  at  least  expense  of  distribution. 

The  cost  of  advertising  under  such  con- 
ditions is  always  absorbed  by  the  econo- 
mies it  serves.  Advertising  today  and  in 
the  days  ahead  must  be  indissolubly  bound 
with   business  technicality. 

Its    present   necessity    insures    the   main- 


tenance of  its  high  position  in  the  business 
life  of  the  world.  Successful  selling  today 
must  invoke  the  full  aid  which  advertising 
alone  can  give  to  it. 

Realizing  the  vital  needs  of  the  new  era 
that  is  upon  us,  and  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding  of    what   advertising   can   and 


Reads  "Everything  in  'A.  &  S.'  " 
October  9,   1920. 
Editor,  AiivERTisi.NT.  &  Selling: — 

We  are  receiving  your  publication  here 
at  the  office  and  I  am  a  very  enthusiastic 
reader  of  its  columns.  I  enjoy  reading 
everything  you  have  in  your  good  publica- 
tion and  would  sincerely  miss  it  were  I 
not  to  receive  it  regularly.— Roy  C. 
Sheeler,  Advertising  Manager,  John 
Lucas  &  Company,  Inc.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How's  Business? 


In  reply,  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican firms  of  textile  machinery  builders  said  on 
Nov.   4,    1920: 

"Fundamental  conditions  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  recent  readjustments.  We  have  had 
only  two  cancellations,  one  of  vvrhich  subse- 
quently asked  for  reinstatement  on  the  list  with 
his  original  delivery  date.  Our  production  is 
sold   ahead   for   twenty-four   months." 

Mr.  Advertiser,  does  this  answer  your  ques- 
tion regarding  the  immediate  future  of  the 
textile  industry? 


Jofvtmal 


Audit    Bureau    of     Cinulations 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Men  and  Women  Who  Make  Our  Mediums 


Herbert  Myrick  Is  President  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  and 
Directing  Editor  of  Its  Progressive  Farm  Periodicals 


WHEN  its  printing  and  publish- 
ing plant  was  consumed  by 
tire  early  one  bitterly  cold  winter's 
morning  a  few  years  ago,  the  Phelps 
Publishing  Company  resumed  busi- 
ness at  8  A.  M.  the  very  same  day, 
though  in  fourteen  different  build- 
ings all  over  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  story  is  that  when  Her- 
bert Myrick  saw  the  flames  at  four 
o'clock  that  morning  he  snatched  a 
lunch,  eating  it  as  he  walked  rajjidly 
the  intervening  mile,  ])lanning  how  to 
handle  the  fire,  how  to  start  up  with- 
out delay,  where  and  how  to  get  the 
new  machinery,  which  was  wired  for 
before  six  A.  M.  This  little  by-play 
disposed  of,  his  mind  grasped  the 
future  development  of  the  city  and 
proceeded  to  design  what  was  com- 
pleted a  few  months  later — the  My- 
rick Building  of  reinforced  concrete 
with  its  seven  acres  of  floor  space. 

"I  saw  it  back  of  the  flames  upon 
arriving  at  the  scene,"  Herbert 
Myrick  once  subse(|uently  confessed 
to  a  friend.  Such  comprehensiveness 
of  thought  and  promptness  of  action 
have  been  life-long  characteristics 
of  the  man  whose  personality  is 
wrapped  up  in  Farm  and  Home,  "the 
National   Magazine   of   Rural   Life." 

F.^RMiX(;   "out   wkst" 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  brought  up 
in  frugality,  coming  from  a  cajiable 
parentage,  blessed  with  a  sound  con- 
stitution, he  was  early  trained  to 
hard  work,  mantial  and  mental.  At 
12  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
family's  greenhouse  and  market  gar- 
den, and  at  13  went  to  Colorado, 
where,  he  used  to  say,  "I  had  forty 
years'  experience  in  four — farming, 
helping  to  build  one  of  the  first  irri- 
gating ditches,  punching  cattle,  herd- 
ing sheep,  fighting  Indians,  finally 
becoming  a  printer's  devil." 

Foreman  at  16  of  a  Denver  print- 
ing oflice,  he  returned  to  the  old 
homestead  in  New  England,  made  it 
pay,  and  then  worked  his  way 
through  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  Here  he  began  writing  for 
and  then  selling  the  Nciv  England 
Homestead,  became  assistant  editor 
in  his  senior  year,  and  agricultural 
editor  when  graduated  in  1892. 
Farm  and  Home  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1880  by  the  same  publishers. 


By  RUSSELL  E.  SMITH 

and  the  young  man  soon  became 
identified  with  it.  A  few  years  later 
the  Phelps  Publishing  Company  took 
over  Orange  Judd  Company  and  its 
Aineriean  AgricnUurist.  Later  on 
Mr.  Myrick  acquired  controlling 
ownership  of  the  Phelps  Publishing 
Company,  associated  with  a  galaxy 
of  able  men  in  the  editorial,  subscrip- 
tion, advertising,  mechanical  and 
financial  de])artments,  to  whom  he 
generously  accords  the  credit  for  tlie 
large  and  enduring  success  achieved 
by  Farm  and  Home  and  the  other 
periodicals  under  his  direction. 

(Organization  by  farmers,  espe- 
cially to  insure  better  methods  of 
marketing,  was  a  specialty  with  the 
young  man  from  the  very  beginning. 
Tobacco  growers  were  brought  to- 
gether and  then  the  dairymen.  Farm 
and  Home's  championship  helped  to 
secure  lower  postage  on  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs,  followed  by  rural  free  de- 
liver)^  Nor  did  this  cover  all  of 
Mr.  Myrick's  plans  for  aiding  the 
farmer  and  the  couiUry  at  l;irgc. 

THE    CO-OPERATIVE    MOVEMENT 

"I  always  felt,"  he  said  to  me,  "that 
this  country  should  produce  its  own 
sugar.  So  Farm  and  Home  started 
a  movement  that  resulted  in  success- 
fully establishing  the  American  beet 
sugar  industry.  Of  late  years  the 
magazine  has  been  doing  what  it 
could  to  enable  sugar  beet  growers  to 
enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  amazing 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  this  in- 
dustry." 

The  co-operative  movement  along 
constructive  lines  which  in  these  re- 
cent years  has  become  as  aggressive 
as  it  is  successful  was  attributed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Hayes,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  Farm  and  Home's  work 
and  to  Editor  Myrick's  book.  "How 
to  Co-operate." 

"In  getting  at  the  root  of  that  prob- 
lem I  came  to  realize  the  inadequacy 
of  the  American  system  of  banking 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate method  of  rural  credits,"  said 
Herbert  Myrick  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

"It  was  quite  a  number  of  years 
before  Far)n  and  Home  and  our  as- 
sociated papers  were  able  to  aid  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  that  in- 


sisted ujjon  better  things.  Finally, 
when  they  exposed  the  Aldrich  bill, 
Farm  and  Home's  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  book.  'Co-operative 
Finance.'  It  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples that,  after  the  Pujo  investi- 
gation, were  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  preliminary  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system. 
What  these  two  acts  have  done  for 
the  United  States  is  now  known  of 
all  men." 

The  close  hold  which  Farm  and 
Home  has  ui^Oii  its  readers  and  sub- 
scribers, not  only  men  and  women, 
also  the  younger  ]K'0]5le.  the  boys  and 
girls.  Editor  Myrick  attributes  partly 
to  the  efficient  way  in  which  Farm 
and  Home  takes  hold  to  help  them 
hel])  themselves. 

IIIE   INFLl'ENC  E  (IF  THE    F.\RM    PRESS 

"Farm  and  Home  is  not  satisfied 
to  say  merely  what  should  be  done," 
Mr.  Myrick  said,  "but  is  ever  ready 
to  co-operate  with  its  subscribers  in 
organized  effort  to  accomplish  the 
pur])Ose  advocated.  Deeds  count 
more  than  words.  Yet  Farm  and 
Home  always  tries  to  take  a  live-and- 
let-live  position.  It  realizes  the  in- 
terdependence of  farmers  with  other 
groups.  We  must  all  hang  together 
or  we  may  hang  separately.  Farm- 
ers have  better  minds  and  more 
time  to  use  them  than  the  average 
city  person.  Hence  the  farmer  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  large  responsi- 
bility and  leadershij)  in  economics 
and  civics.  This  accounts,  too,  for 
the  popular  reception  of  our  series 
of  'Fantous  Articles  by  Famous 
Men  and  Women'  which  have  been 
a  leading  feature  of  .\merican  jour- 
nalism during  the  past  year.  In 
these  articles  Hoover.  Lowden,  Gar- 
field. Governor  Allen,  Secretary 
Meredith,  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  E.  B.  Moon  and 
other  authorities  at  home  ar.d  abroad 
have  made  so  plain  and  clear  the 
cause  and  effect  of  present  condi- 
tions that  American  farmers  are  able 
to  do  w^ell  their  part  in  the  world 
readjustment  and  agricultural  recon- 
struction now  under  way. 

"The  sound  influence  of  the  farm 
press  as  a  whole  is  being  reflected 
now  in  the  substantial  work  of  such 
groups     as     the     National     Grange, 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  National  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations. The  patriotism,  states- 
manshi]3,  business  ability,  conserva- 
tism and  enterprise  whicli  enable 
farmers  through  these  bodies  to  hel]) 
themselves  and  benefit  the  whole 
country  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  and  universal  sujjport.  These 
grou]is  are  making  haste  slowly,  but 
laying  the  foundations  securely.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  two  years  before 
the  committee  of  experts  on  grain 
marketing  will  be  able  to  perfect  im- 
provements upon  jiresent  methods  of 
distributing  and  marketing  grain 
which,  when  successfully  applied, 
will  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers." 

"Then  you  don"t  think  direct  trade 
will  supplant  present  methods  of  do- 
ing business?"  I  asked  him. 

THE    MIDDLEMAN    QLTESTION 

"Xot  wholly,"  answered  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  Farm  and  Home.  "Even- 
tually, some  middlemen  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Farmers  will  be  able 
to  buy  in  larger  quantity  for  spot 
cash.  Advertising  for  their  trade 
will  become  even  more  profitable. 
The  country  merchant  and  local  deal- 
er will  e\'olve  into  even  more  capable 
business  men.  They  will  alTord  such 
service  to  farmers  and  farm  families 
as  to  be  indispensable. 

"You  see  this  in  the  rural  trade  al- 
ready. I  can  show  you  retail  stores 
in  small  rural  villages  or  at  country 
four  corners  that  compare  favorably 
in  the  line  of  goods  carried  and  serv- 
ice rendered  with  any  city  depart- 
ment store.  They  are  just  as  ready 
and  willing  to  serve  an  organized 
group  of  farmers  at  wholesale  for 
spot  cash  as  they  are  to  accommodate 
the  little  customer  with  a  petty  retail 
order. 

"Another  development  that  is  com- 
ing about  rapidly  in  the  country  trade 
is  the  service  station  idea.  What 
such  stations  have  heretofore  done 
for  autos  is  now  being  done  for 
tractors,  other  machinery,  farm  im- 
plements and  household  equipment. 
Service  is  the  biggest  idea  in  modern 
commerce,  even  more  so  in  the  rural 
trade  than  elsewhere.  Farmers  have 
the  money  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  but  my  experience  is  that  they 
appreciate  service  more  than  other 
folks  partly  because  they  have  had 
so  little  of  it  in  years  past." 

Mr.  Myrick,  as  seen  by  his  career 
to  date,  is  a  many-sided  personage — 
which,  of  course,  aids  him  in  making 
his  work,  through  his  many  publica- 
tions, so  valuable.  He  is  president 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  and 
directing   editor    of    its    five    weekly 


HERBERT  }>IYRICK 


farm  periodicals,  including  the 
Orange  Judd  Nortlmrst  Farmstead 
of  Minneapolis,  the  Orange  Judd 
American  Agriculturist  of  New  York 
and  the  Orange  Judd  Nczi'  England 
Homestead  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
These  weeklies  have  over  500,000 
subscribers. 

HAS    WRITTEN    MANY    BOOKS 

He  is  also  interested  in  other  pub- 
lications, is  a  practical  farmer,  oper- 
ating a  farm  of  some  700  acres  and 
having  some  landed  interests  in  sev- 
eral Western  States,  and  is  president 
of  the  Metallic  Drawing  Roll  Com- 
pany, whose  invention  has  made  pos- 
sible during  the  past  twenty  years 
large  extension  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture throughout  the  Southern  States. 

The  periodicals  under  Mr.  My- 
rick's  direction  have  been  especially 
urgent  in  advocating  the  form  of 
rural  credits.  For  this  reason  he  was 
present  by  invitation  at  the  White 
House  jidy  17,  1916,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signed 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  signed  it  in  duplicate, 
using  two  gold  pens,  each  in  a  new 


penholder.  (Jne  of  these  President 
Wilson  presented  to  Mr.  Myrick, 
who  in  accepting  it  said  :  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  this  pen  you  have  signed 
the  Magna  Charta  of  American  Farm 
finance."  The  other  the  President 
gave  to  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida. 

The  Myrick  standard  bill  for  farm 
finance  under  State  law  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  legislation  in  twenty-two 
States.  The  Massachusetts  Farm- 
land Bank  Act  is  its  most  perfect  ex- 
pression. He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farmland  Bank,  or- 
ganized under  that  act. 

Mr.  Myrick  has  just  com]5leted  a 
new  book,  "The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System,"  which  aims  to  make  the 
new  method  ])erfectly  plain.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
technical  farm  topics,  also  literary- 
works,  poems  and  addresses.  His 
book,  "Cache  la  Poudre,  the  romance 
of  a  tenderfoot  in  the  days  of  Cus- 
ter." portrays  life  when  the  West 
was  new,  and  one  of  the  boyish  char- 
acters therein  is  the  author. 

The  Hatch  experiment  bill,  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1887,  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  done  by  Herbert 
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Myrick  through  his  pubhcalions. 
That  act  gave  $15,000  annually  from 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  an  experiment 
station  in  each  of  the  Southern 
States  and  in  every  other  State.  It 
has  been  followed  since  by  legisla- 
tion that  has  made  available  addi- 
tional funds  for  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  and  has 
established  the  farm  demonstration 
system,  farm  extension  work.  etc. 
The  Smith-Lever  bill  and  many«Dther 
national  and  State  laws  are  a  further 
expression  of  tangible  results  grow- 
ing out  of  the  work  of  this  gentle- 
man and  his  periodicals. 

SEE    KXIWNDING    F.\RM    M.\RKET 

"I  am  very  optimistic  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  agriculture  and  the  farm 
press,"  says  Mr.  Myrick.  "The  pres- 
ent deflation  from  world  war  infla- 
tion is  shaking  things  down.  E.x- 
travagance  in  business  and  in  living 
fades  before  the  dawn  of  common 
sense ;  hard  work  begins  to  replace 
the  'soft  job.'  The  world  realizes  as 
never  before  its  dependence  upon 
agriculture.  The  real  danger  is  that 
consumers  will  continue  to  multiply 
faster  than  producers.  This  means 
many  prosperous  years  ahead  for 
American  farmers.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  afford  a  vast  home  market 
not  only  for  farm  supplies  but  for 
household    equijiment. 

"Increased  material  prosperity 
among  farmers  has  bred  a  determina- 
tion to  have  their  homes  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
which  heretofore  have  been  res])on- 
sible  for  so  much  of  the  movement  of 
families  from  country  to  town.  In 
the  long  run  the  progressive  farmer 
will  have  less  to  worry  about  than 
most  other  people." 

Because  of  Mr.  Myrick's  work, 
the  farmer  has  indeed  much  less  "to 
worry  about"  than  formerly.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  best  description  of 
his  efforts.  "He  gave  the  farmer  less 
to  worrv  about." 


Huge  Increase  in  Working  Capital 

Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  com- 
piled a  tabulation  showing  growth  of  139 
inilustrial  companies  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1915  to  1919  inclusive.  This 
number  of  industrial  companies,  based 
upon  last  annual  reports,  shows  combined 
working  capital  of  $4,387,347,450,  com- 
pared with  $1,921,425,649  at  close  of  1914. 


Fairbanks    Co.    Vice-President    Explains 
Importance   of   Jobber 

C.  B.  Stuart,  vice-president  of  the  N.  K. 
Fairbanks  Co.,  in  commenting  on  the  need 
of  the  jobber  in  distribution,  recently  said; 

"The  wholesale  grocer  is  a  necessary 
and  valuable  link  in  the  distribution  of 
grocery  and  tobacco  products.  The  whole- 
saler brings  about  a  greater  distribution  of 
merchandise,    thus    increasing    the    volume 


and  lowering  the  prices  to  the  consumer. 
To  eliminate  him  from  the  scheme  of 
things  would  raise  prices  instead  of  low- 
ering them,"  continued  Mr.  Stuart.  "With 
the  jobber  eliminated,  the  retailer  would 
have  to  buy  more  heavily  and  carry  larger 
stocks.  This  would  tie  up  his  capital  or 
restrict  his  assortments  to  a  very  few- 
brands.  He  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
increased  freight  charges  on  goods  deliv- 
ered to  him  in  individual  shipments  in- 
stead of  one  consignment  from  the  jobber. 

"Also,  the  retailer  would  be  put  to  the 
added  expense  of  establishing  credit  rela- 
tions with  many  different  firms  from 
whom  he  must  purchase  merchandise,  in- 
stead of  with  one  or  two  jobbers.  He 
would  lose  valuable  time  in  interviewing 
many  strange  salesmen  instead  of  placing 
his  order  with  the  jobbing  salesmen  as  he 
docs  now.  He  would  lose  touch  with  the 
wholesale  markets  and  the  new  merchan- 
dise offered  because  all  manufacturers  who 
previously  sold  h'im  through  the  jobber 
could  not  hope  to  call  on  all  the  retailers 
seen  each  day  by  the  jobber's  salesmen. 

"We  have  never  viewed  the  work  of  the 
wholesaler  as  simply  a  mechanical  func- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  merchandise. 
We  know  him  as  the  discoverer  and  trav- 
eler of  new  territories,  as  the  friend  and 
banker  of  infant  businesses. 

"He  is  a  strong,  stabilizing  influence, 
helping  to  keep  business  on  an  even  keel. 
We  have  found  him  very  necessary  in  our 
business." 


Wins  Prize  for  "Shop  Early"  Poster 

.'K  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  "shon 
early"  poster  was  won  recently  by  G.  E. 
Olson,  a  commercial  artist.  It  was  offered 
by  the  Retail  Merchants'  Bureau  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 


Wilson  &  Co.  Changes  Subsidiary  Name 
^\■ilson  &  Co..  Chicago,  has  changed 
the  name  of  its  subsidiary  dealing  with 
animal  derivatives  used  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  from  the  Hollister- Wilson  Lalio- 
ratories  to  the  Wilson  Laboratories. 


Tom    Blackburn    With    Botsford,    Con- 
stantine    &    Tyler 

Tom  Blackburn,  formerly  of  the  copy 
department  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  in  Chicago,  has  become  chief  of  the 
copy  department  of  Botsford.  Constantine 
&   Tvler's    San    Francisco   ofiice. 


Atlantic-Pacific    Tea    Sales    Ahead 

The  Great  .Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company,  Inc.,  reports  sales  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  its  fiscal  year,  ending 
October  2.  totaled  $146,847,707,  an  increase 
of  $43,080,513  compared  with  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 


McCrory  Sales  Show  Gain 

The  McCrory  Stores  Corp.  reports  sales 
for  September  at  $1,146,720,  compared  with 
$973,585  in  1919.  For  the  year  to  date 
sales  are  $9,643,949,  against  $7,904,777  a 
year  ago. 


Brown    Joins    Thomart    Motor    Co. 

P.  B.  Brown  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Thomart  Motor  Co.,  Kent,  O.,  which  is 
entering  the  truck  market  with  a  new 
product.  Brown  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Liberty  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  special  sales 
work. 


France  Rapidly  Being 
Restored  to  Normal 

How     Guaranty      Trust      President 
Views  Economic  Status 

By  CHARLES  H.  SAB  IN 

The  most  significant  reaction  I 
noted  in  Europe  during  my  brief  visit 
there  was  the  rapid  return  of  the 
French  people  to  their  normal  life 
and  relations.  The  general  let-down 
in  national  morale  which  followed 
the  ending  of  the  war  which  char- 
acterized France,  as  well  as  other 
belligerent  countries,  seems  to  have 
been  completely  overcome,  and  in 
every  important  respect,  national  and 
individual,  France  is  on  her  way 
back.  Her  new  tax  programme 
])romises  to  produce  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  revenue  to  care  for  the  na- 
tional budget.  Her  new  government 
is  a  solid  and  sane  one,  which  is  func- 
tioning most  intelligently  in  the 
emergency.  Her  people  have  re- 
turned to  their  old  habits  of  thrift 
and  productive  effort,  which  prom- 
ise a  ra])id  restoration  of  economic 
stability.  An  increasing  percentage 
of  ex]30rts  and  a  lower  percentage  of 
imports  mark  the  change. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  assured 
that  France  has  turned  the  corner  of 
her  ])robleni.  and.  while  of  course 
there  are  many  grave  questions  left 
unsoh'ed  before  her.  she  will  be  able 
to  meet  them. 

Superficial  judgments  drawn  from 
the  more  or  less  sensational  discus- 
sions of  current  happenings  in  the 
newspapers  in  either  England  or 
France  do  not  give  a  real  jiicture  of 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  their 
situation  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  working  back  to  normal.  The 
close  relations  we  have  developed 
with  these  nations  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  our  foreign  mar- 
kets open  to  American  prodticts,  as 
a  basis  for  our  own  prosperity,  of 
course  make  their  situation  most  im- 
portant to  us.  and  it  is  reassuring  to 
find  conditions  there  generally  so 
good — in  fact,  much  better  than  I 
had  been  led  to  expect. 

Money  in  Circulation  $6,212,030,977 

Money  in  circulat'on  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  September  toialed  $6,212,030,977. 
Based  upon  an  estimated  population  of 
107,323.000,  the  per  capita  circulation  was 
$57.88.  In  1901,  the  year  following  the 
Spanish-.American  war,  the  per  capita 
circul.ition  in  this  country  was  but  $28.18, 
less  than  half  of  the  present. 


Increase  in  Mesco  Sales 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Company 
reports  gross  sales  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1920  at  $5,752,136,  an  increase  of  $775,- 
923,  compared  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  vear. 
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And  Don't  Omit  Selling  the   Dealer  on 
That   Vital   Repeat-Getter 

WiLLlAMSPORT,    Pa. 

lidilor.  Advertising  &  Selling  :  I  cannot 
help  being  somewhat  impressed  by  the 
number  of  articles  in  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing relating  to  dealer  cooperation.  All  of 
them  abound  in  serious  platitudes  and 
recitations  of  time-tested  plans  to  secure 
the  dealer's  interest.  Now,  how  about  a 
few  word<  from  the  other  side? 

.Awe-inspiring  electric  signboards  along 
Broadway  and  ornate  counter  and  window 
display  material  undoubtedly  affect  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  favorably.  But, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  out- 
and-out  quality — or  lack  of  it— in  a 
product  that  the  dealer  worth  selling  to 
goes  by  in  pushing  or  side-tracking  any 
article.  In  these  days  the  methods  of  co- 
operation employed  by  distributors  are 
nearly  approximate  in  their  effectiveness. 
They  all  supply  electros,  "copy."  and  tell 
how  many  men  and  women  will  read  their 
advertisements  this  month.  And  they  all 
have  lots  of  that  "our  .line  is  the  best" 
patter,  which  is  perfectly  natural.  (Oh. 
if  the  fond  parents  of  dealers'  helps  in 
the  nature  ot  counter  cards  and  window- 
stickers  could  only  see  how  nine-tenths  of 
their  stufT  reposes  in  dark  crevices  and 
under  piles  of  magazines!) 

.A  house  may  have  cooperation  devel- 
oped to  100  per  cent  efficiency.  The  sales- 
manager  may  be  a  Schwab  and  the  ad- 
vertising man  a  genius,  but  unless  the 
man  behind  the  counter  can  unhesitatingly 
recommend  your  product  as  something 
which  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 
(proven  by  experience),  he  will  display 
ail  competing  wares  with  the  same  inter- 
est. The  customer  makes  his  or  her 
choice  and  the  salesman  wraps  it  up, 
trusting  to  Allah  that  it  will  prove — well, 
that  the  customer  will  come  back  again 
some  time. 

Xow  then,  suppose  your  product  is  all 
that  one  could  desire.  Say,  by  way  of 
illustration,  that  you  manufacture  men's 
suits.  Your  garment  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  being  cut  full,  long  wearing, 
fast  color,  etc.  A  customer  asks  to  see 
shirts.  The  salesperson  will  show  a  num- 
ber of  colorings  and  price  ranges,  but  the 
customer  does  not  "register"  willingness 
to  buy.     He   is   undecided. 

Then  the  salesman  plays  trump.  He 
displays  your   shirt. 

"Here,  Mr.  Blank,  is  the  shirt  you  want." 
.And  in  an  orgy  of  mounting  enthusiasm 
he  recounts  selling  points  by  the  mouth- 
ful. He  knows  he  is  telling  the  truth 
and  the  customer  feels  it.  Result :  .A  sale. 
The  salesman  wraps  up  the  purchase  with 
a  grin,  for  he  K-N-0-VV-S  Blank  will  be 
back  again.     That's   real   cooperation! 

Yes,  it's  fine  and  progressive  and  all 
that  to  provide  the  dealer  with  plenty  of 
sales  helps,  but — if  someone  else  is  there 
with  a  beyond-question-quality  just  a  little 
ahead  of  yours,  even  though  that  line 
doesn't  advertise  nationally,  the  other 
product  may  move  twice  as  fast  as  your 
own.  For  fine  talk  and  gilt  signs  don't 
fool  the  man  behind  the  counter. 

So,  while  you  are  cooperating  to  the 
nth  degree,  see  to  it  that  the  factory  gives 
you  quality. 

For  if  you  put  in  quality,  the  dealer 
will   put   in   the   push. 

(Signed)        W.    R.wmoxd    Schick. 


according  to  estimates  compiled  by  the 
National  City   Bank. 

This  total  compares  with  $11,000,000,000 
in  1919,  $9,000,000,000  in  1918  and  1917, 
slightly  less  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1916, 
slightlv  more  than  $5,000,000,000  in  1915, 
and  about  $4,277,000,000  in  1913,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  war. 

Discussing  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
country's  foreign  commerce  the  bank's 
statement  says  the  expectation  that  we 
should  witness  a  fall  off  in  our  foreign 
trade  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
has  not  been  realized. 

Both  imports  and  exixjrts  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  total  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  will  be  bigger  in  the  calendar  year 
1920  than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  several  times  as  much  as 
in  any  year  prior  to  the  war.  The  biggest 
imports  in  any  calendar  year  prior  to  the 


war  were  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000,000, 
and  will  total  $6,000,000,000  in  the  calendar 
year  1919,  while  exports,  which  never  ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000,000  prior  to  the  war,  will 
be  over  $8,000,000,000  in  1920. 


Export  Advertising  for  Music  Industry 

In  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  for- 
eign buyers  to  the  possibilities  of  selling 
American-made  musical  instruments  and 
supplies,  an  export  campaign  has  been 
begun  by  the  Music  Industries  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  work  is  handled 
through  the  chamber's  export  bureau 
under  the  direction  of  A.  M.  Lawrence. 

The  National  Bureau  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  now  starting  its  fourth  co-operative 
advertising  campaign  with  music  dealers. 
.■\  series  of  advertisements  will  be  used  in 
newspapers  each  week  through  the  months 
of  October,  November  and  December. 


Our  Foreign  Trade  $14,000,000,000 

The   foreign  trade  of  the  United   States 
for   1920  will  approximate  $14,000,000,000, 


HARRY  LEVEY  selected  Mr.  Karpen  to  edit  Truth  Produc- 
tions because  of  his  pronounced  abihty  and  wide  experience. 

Originally  an  engineer,  Mr.  Karpen  was  associated  with  Ainer- 
ican  Bridge  Company,  Radio  Telephone  Company  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

His  advertising  and  merchandising  experience  has  been  equally  as  varied, 
and  for  several  years  he  has  been  actively  connected  with  Air.  Levey 
in  the   Industrial-Educational   Film  work. 

It  is  Mr.  Karpen's  particular  function  to  co-ordinate  the  various  por- 
tions of  a  Truth  Production  into  the  completed  film  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  advertising  and  merchandising  appeal  is  presented  strongly  without 
losing  the  educational  and  entertaining  features.  In  work  of  this  sort, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  branches  of 
the  moving  picture  business  as  it  is  for  a  newspaper  editor  to  know  his 
game  thoroughly.  Mr,  Karpen  has  acted  in  every  capacity  from  scenario 
writer,  camera  man  and  director  to  laboratory  expert  and  editor.  He  has 
mastered  the  art  of  humanizing  cold  machinery  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions to  a  point  where  they  become  entertainment  in  its  highest  form. 
During  his  association  with  Mr.  Levey  he  has  edited  over  300  Industrial- 
Educational  films. 

Truth  Productions  are  valuable  to  business  organizations  because  each 
step  in  their  preparation  and  distribution  is  handled  by  experienced  members 
of   this   organization. 

Have  vou  investigated  the  possibilities  of  this  medium  in  connection  with 
your  work? 

HARRY     LEVEY 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

f-*7^oc^ucGrs    <3nd     Distributors 
!/nSizstrial       &  SticatioriAl      d^ilms 

Offices    and   Studios:     230-232  West  38th  Street 
NEVV   YORK   CITY 
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Selling  a  Method  of  Merchandising 

A  Salesman's  Business  Is  to  Know  the  Advertising 


TL'-RX  the  collar  of  one  of  tnir 
coats  back  and  ask  our  star 
salesman  whether  it  was  hand-sewn 
or  not,  and  he  probably  wouldn't  be 
able  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  sewed 
or  nailed  on.  That's  a  little  exagger- 
ation, of  course,  but  I'm  positive  he 
couldn't  give  the  correct  names  to 
five  fabrics  in  our  line  of  clothing. 
But  he's  not  foolish  enough  to  let  a 
customer  probe  him  with  such  ques- 
tions. What  he  knows  are  advertis- 
ing and  the  merchandise  plan,  and 
those  are  the  matters  he  is  going  to 
■clear  up  for  the  customer.  I'm  a 
comparative  newcomer  here,  but  it  is 
clearer  to  me  every  day  that  what  this 
firm  is  selling  is  a  way  to  sell  clothing 
and  not  the  clothing." 

The  speaker  was  a  junior  salesman 
with  one  of  the  best  known  of  houses 
manufacturing  clothing  for  men,  says 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  on 
which  he  had  made  an  excellent 
showing,  and  he  was  enthusiastic 
over  his  discovery  that  what  a  dealer 
wants  to  be  shown  is  not  the  com- 
parative merit  of  a  product,  but  how 
it  can  be  successfully  merchandised. 

■'From  the  conference  of  salesmen 
and  executives  held  just  before  we 
started  on  the  road."  he  said,  "I  car- 
ried away  a  very  definite  idea :  That 
discussion  was  all  advertising  and 
merchandising  and  very  little  cloth- 
ing. So  it  was  natural  for  me  to 
conclude  that  we  were  to  sell  the 
first  two  articles  and  let  the  third 
take  care  of  itself.  And  I  made  no 
mistake  in  that  inference.  I  go  fur- 
ther now  and  say  that,  if  a  man  has 
learned  to  sell  a  merchandising  plan, 
he  can  sell  any  advertised  brand  of 
merit  better  than  the  man  who  tries 
to  sell  the  product  and  puts  the  mer- 
chandising in  the  second  place. 

"It  sounds  like  a  bromide  to  say 
that  advertising  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be,  but  a  good  many  salesmen  could 
well  afford  to  consider  what  has  de- 
veloped in  the  publicity  line.  If  they 
enlightened  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  modern  advertising  there  is  not 
one  who  wouldn't  benefit,  whether  he 
sold  an  advertised  product  or  not. 
Advertising  today,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  a  well-thought-out  merchandis- 
ing plan,  yields,  as  a  rule,  certain 
definite  and  known  results.  Conse- 
quently, it  removes  the  one  serious 
obstacle  a  dealer  sees  in  purchasing 


and  Merchandising  Plan 

a  new  line.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  it  will  sell  or  not.  Other  de- 
tails are  important,  but  they  don't 
measure  up  to  the  importance  of  that 
question.  Any  reasoning  or  line  of 
sales  argument  that  doesn't  meet  that 
question  squarely  cannot  impress  the 
dealer  like  the  straight  answer  to  his 
question.  The  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise may  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  price  may  be  right.  But 
do  these  details  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  as  that  chart  answers  it — 
so  much  advertising,  so  much  results? 

"The  idea  that  a  man  is  selling 
merchandising  and  not  clothing  or 
groceries  or  toilet  articles,  is  one  that 
still  needs  a  big  shove  to  put  it  where 
it  belongs.  As  long  as  there  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  about  the  matter,  sales- 
men of  advertised  brands  will  keep 
(Ml  wasting  etTort  in  the  attempt  to 
make  a  difficult  sale  of  one  article 
wlien  they  might  easily  sell  the  other. 
Xow,  I  am  not  bending  the  truth  to 
make  it  fit  my  theory  when  I  say  that 
there  are  plenty  of  salesmen  in  the 
clothing  business  selling  an  advertised 
])roduct  who  are  making  hard  work 
for  themselves  by  missing  the  prin- 
ciple of  selling  I  have  described. 
Many  of  the  older  men,  especially, 
fail  to  realize  what  the  term  'adver- 
tising salesman'  implies.  In  fact, 
they  use  it  rather  as  a  bit  of  ridicule 
than  as  a  very  true  statement  of  fact. 
.\nd  many  others,  not  of  the  old 
school,  also  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  to  be  classified  as  an 
'advertising  salesman'  is  a  slur  on 
their  ability.  To  them  the  term 
falls  under  the  despised  group  of 
order-takers,  as  distinguished  from 
salesmen.  Just  let  them  open  their 
eyes  and  see  the  possibilities  of  sell- 
ing advertising.  If  they  know  how 
to  go  about  selling  a  merchandising 
plan,  they  can  sell  anything  that  can 
be  merchandised.  I  wonder  if  that 
puts  a  new  light  on  the  matter.  It 
will,  if  these  salesmen  realize  that 
once  they  have  put  advertising  and 
merchandising  where  they  belong, 
they  are  no  longer  restricted  to  one 
field  and  one  product,  but,  having 
learned  the  fundamental  science  of 
selling,  are  qualified  to  sell  any  ad- 
vertised article  without  the  special- 
ized knowledge  of  that  article  they 
now  consider  necessary. 

"Going  back  to  our  star  salesman, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  fully  caught 


the  new  selling  slant  I  have  explained. 
His  knowledge  of  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  sell  could  be  jjut  under  a 
postage  stamp.  He  is  just  well 
enough  informed  not  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  a  customer  that  he  is 
selling  candy  and  not  clothing.  He 
keeps  fairly  well  posted  on  conditions 
in  the  business,  but  that  lets  him  out 
— except  for  his  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising and  merchandising.  But  you 
could  call  him  a  conspicuous  success 
in  the  clothing  business  without  the 
fear  of  a  dissenting  vote.  I  con- 
trasted his  methods  with  those  of 
other  .salesmen  with  our  house,  not  so 
successful  as  he,  and  found  his  magic 
formula.  He  left  making  clothing  to 
the  factory  and,  assuring  himself  that 
the  job  was  in  good  hands,  sold  the 
merchandising  of  that  clothing.  The 
others  kept  selling  clothing. 

"To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one 
criticism  to  make  of  the  new  selling 
plan.  Closer  co-operation  is  neces- 
sary between  the  advertising  and  the 
sales  staff.  Just  as  too  many  sales- 
men are  slow  to  realize  the  advantages 
and  possibilities  of  selling  a  mer- 
chandising plan,  so  the  advertising 
forces  are  not  making  sufficient  effort 
to  furnish  the  salesman  with  all  the 
data  required.  A  most  important 
matter  on  which  the  salesman  is  often 
left  in  the  dark  is  how  far  the  house 
is  prepared  to  go  on  co-operative 
effort.  Sometimes  a  salesman  takes 
full  responsibility  and  promises  a 
definite  sum  as  a  local  appropria- 
tion, only  to  find  his  promise  ve- 
toed by  the  advertising  department. 
Unless  he  can  be  set  right  on  such 
points,  he  is  apt  to  find  his  plans  all 
upset.  In  other  words,  every  step 
in  the  campaign  of  the  advertising 
executive  should  be  as  fully  and  as 
quickly  communicated  to  the  sales 
force  as  any  other  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sales  manager." 


Made  Chief  of  Agricultural  Publications 

Harlan  D.  Smith,  head  of  the  office  of 
information  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  .\griculture,  newspaper  and 
magazine  writer,  has  been  made  chief  of 
the  division  of  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


N.  Y.  "Globe"  Starts  Financial  Bureau 

The  New  York  GI,ihc  has  started  a 
financial  bure.TU  for  handling  advertising 
and  news  under  the  direction  of  Darby 
Richardson  at  20  Broad  street.  New  YorV. 
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More  Care  Needed  in 
Catalog  jMake-up 

Attention  has  been  brought  to  the 
Aleppo,  Syria,  ccii.u.ate  by  vaiioiij  local 
importers  and  c-.mmi..sion  merchantj  con- 
cerning the  practice  adopted  by  American 
manulacturers  and  exporters  in  relation  to 
tne  make-up  ot  catalogs  and  price  lists 
sent  to  Syria,  w.iich,  while  describing  the 
articles  offered  lor  export  to  tliat  co..ntry, 
aro  prepared  w.Lhout  taking  into  considera- 
tion tlic  buyer  s  ao..ity  lO  .i.iclerstand  them. 
Vice  Ccnsul  VVillson  sayb : 

"As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  catalog 
issued  by  an  American  ma.iuiacturer  ol 
toilet  articles.  Tne  catalog  c  n^ists  of  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  couiai.iiag  p.io.o- 
grapns  of  articles  such  as  shaving  soap, 
toilet  water,  barber's  soap,  elc,  anJ  under 
each  photograph  .the  number  oi  the  article 
is  given.  The  price  list  accompanies  the 
catalog,  but  upon  investigation  tne  price 
list  is  found  to  contain  no  numbers  cor- 
responding with  numbers  in  tiie  catalog, 
but  only  the  names  of  the  various  products. 
This  method  is  extremely  difficult  for  buy- 
ers to  comprehend,  especially  when  tne 
catalogs  are  printed  in  English,  a  language 
not  understood  by  them.  Further,  in  many 
cases,  the  photographs  of  the  articles  are 
taken  of  side  views  and  the  names  of  same 
cannot  be  read. 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  catalog  issued 
by  a  large  manufacturer  of  leather  in  the 
L'nited  States.  A  very  important  imiwrter 
in  Aleppo  received  six  books  containing 
various  samples  of  leather,  and  after  thor- 
oughly examining  them  he  picked  out  sev- 
eral grades  and  turned  to  the  price  list, 
but  was  unable  to  solve  the  "problem,'  i.  e., 
as  tiie  leathers  were  marked  by  color  and 
the  prices  listed  by  naiue  or  grade,  it  was 
impossible  to  connect  the  price  with  the 
article.  This  same  merchant,  however,  cut 
pieces  from  the  samples  and  sent  them  to 
the  United  States  with  the  request  that  he 
be  fully  informed  relative  thereto. 

"An  importer  of  steel  products  desired 
to  purchase  a  supply  of  corrugated  iron 
sheets,  pipes,  etc.,  and  sent  an  inquiry  to 
the  L'nited  States  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tive pamphlets,  expecting  to  receive  a  short 
letter  giving  the  information  requested. 
All  that  he  received,  however,  was  an  ex- 
treiTicly  large  catalog,  printed  in  English, 
without  an  accompanying  letter.  He  could 
not  find  the  prices  he  wanted,  although 
photographs  were  given  of  the  articles. 

".■Ml  catalogs  should  contain  explicit 
matter  describing  the  article,  i.  e.,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  article  (if  such  is  given), 
under  which  should  be  printed  dimensions, 
price,  order  number,  and  other  pertinent 
matter.  Further,  care  should  be  exercised 
that  such  catalogs  be  printed  in  French  if 
sent  to  northern  Syria.  If  a  descriptive 
sheet  is  sent  accompanied  by  a  price  list, 
care  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
the  article  appearing  on  the  sheet  corre- 
sponds with  the  number  given  in  the  price 
lists. 

"Catalogs  issued  by  English,  German 
and  other  European  houses  follow  this 
principle,  as  do  some  American  concerns." 


United  States  and  Central  and  South 
.■\merica  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
Netherlands  products  and  enabling  Nether- 
lands commercial  houses  to  establish  both 
inniort  and  export  connections  in  the 
countries  visited. 

The  plan  is  for  each  of  the  Netherlands 
firms  going  into  the  scheme  to  advance  the 
sum  of  2,800  guilders  or,  at  present  ex- 
change, the  equivalent  of  $861  American 
currency,  for  each  cubic  meter  of  space 
occupied  aboard  the  vessel  by  an  exhibitor 
and  200  guilders  or  about  $61  gold  for  each 
port  visited.  The  ship  will  be  divided  into 
show  rooms  and  each  exhibitor  will  install 
aboard  tlie  vessel  in  the  space  he  engages 
such  a  display  of  his  goods  as  he  cares  to 
make  and  will  furnish  the  company  with 
advertising  matter,  price  lists,  and  other 
information.  The  company  will  furni  h 
an  organization  of  commercial  men  on  the 
ship  who  will  act  as  sales  agents  and  will 
endeavor  to  arrange  satisfactory  pe.ira- 
nent  connections  for  the  exhibitors  in  the 
ports  visited.  For  sales  actually  m:!.:e  t  c 
company  will  charge  a  single  commission 
of  10  per  cent,  taking  no  comini  ■  ion  on 
(lie   business   which    fullow.-. 


Floating     Fair     From     Netherlands     to 
Advertise    in    Principal    Ports 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Tlie 
Hague  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  "float- 
ing fair"  as  it  is  called,  but  practically  a 
ship  loaded  with  sample  products  and  com- 
mercial agents  to  sell  them,  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  the  United 
States.  The  concern  is  organized  some- 
what on  a  co-operative  basis  and  proposes 
to  send  the  Messageries  Maritimes  vessel, 
the  Macedonia,  of  6,100  tons  burden,  to  the 


^t  proposes  to  carry  on  a  comprehen,.ive 
advertising  campaign  in  the  countries  to 
be  visited  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  re- 
sults from  the  visit.  Its  chief  end,  as  an- 
nounced, is  to  act  as  agents  for  the  ex- 
hibitors rather  than  to  attempt  to  do  busi- 
ness for  itself.  To  this  end  it  proposes 
to  translate  and  print  as  well  as  distribute 
for  exhibitors  all  their  advertising  matter, 
to  furnish  them  witli  representatives  who 
can  speak  the  language  of  each  country 
visited,  and  ot'ierwijc  to  assist  them  in 
every  way  to  properly  present  their  gocds 
and  secure  permanent  connections. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  ves.sel  stop 
about  ten  days  in  each  port,  and  the  itiner- 
ary of  the  first  voyage  is  announced  to  in- 
clude New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans, Vera  Cruz,  Habana,  Port  an  Prince, 
La  Guaira,  Port  of  Spain,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  voyage,  therefore,, 
will  occupy  about  a  six  months'  period.  It 
is  propo.sed  that  the  second  voyage  shall 
be  to  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Dutch 
East   Indie^. 


^outof^ 


Yes,  4  out  of  5  advertisers  iu  our 
Telephone  Directories  renew  or  in- 
crease their  space  issue  after  issue. 

These  advertisers  represent  practically 
every  class  of  American  industry. 
They  continue  to  advertise  in  the  Tele- 
phone Directory  because  it  pays. 

Our  representative  will  be  glad  to 
explain  just  how  the  Telephone  Direc- 
tories can  fit  in  with  your  plans. 


New  York  Telephone  Company 

p.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Sales  Manager  Directory  Advtg. 

1261  Broadway  at  31st  Street,  New  York 

Call  Vanderbilt  Official  130 
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The  Postal  Service  and  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertiser 


By  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Koons, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gejieral" 

ONE  of  the  greatest  faults  we 
find  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  the  carelessness  in  addressing  mail. 
More  than  twenty  million  letters 
reach  the  Dead  Letter  ( )ffice  each 
year  because  they  are  so  incorrectly 
and  improperly  addressed  that  they 
cannot  be  delivered  to  the  addressee 
or  returned  to  the  sender. 

These  letters  last  year  contained 
checks,  money  orders  and  currency 
of  the  face  value  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars!  The  losses  to  the 
business  men  because  of  failure  prop- 
erly to  address  these  letters  must 
have  been  enormous.  Many  millions 
of  other  letters  are  so  imijroperly  ad- 
dressed that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  directory  service,  and  though 
they  can  be  delivered  it  causes  a 
delay  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  your  letters  are  ini- 
portant  enough  to  write,  is  it  not  im- 
portant enough  to  see  that  thev  are 
correctly  addressed  ?  Mail  is  usually 
dictated  and  signed  by  the  highest- 
salaried  officers  and  employes  of  a 
business,  then  entrusted  to  the  low- 
est-paid employe  for  mailing!  The 
careless  manner  in  which  the  mail  is 
handled  by  these  employes  is  most 
distressirg.  Many  instances,  which 
would  be  considered  almost  unbe- 
lievable, could  be  cited  to  bear  out 
this  statement.  What  is  true  regard- 
ing letter  mail  is  true  to  an  equal 
extent  of  advertising  and  circular 
matter.  Advertising  matter  is  of  no 
value  to  the  sender  unless  it  can  be 
delivered  to  the  addressee. 

Most  large  mailers  use  either  the 
permit  or  pre-canceled  stamp.  I 
wish  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
their  use.  This  eliminates  two  of  the 
operations  in  the  Postal  Service, 
thereby  resulting  in  quicker  dispatch 
of  circulars  and  advertising  matter, 
and  its  quicker  receipt  by  the  ad- 
dressee. The  large  mailers,  if  pos- 
sible, should  not  hold  back  their  cir- 
culars with  a  view  to  depositing  them 
all  at  one  time,  because  it  imposes 
upon  the  Postal  Service  a  tremendous 
burden  in  handling  it.  Neither 
should  advertising  matter  be  held 
until  the  close  of  the  day  before 
mailing.  It  should  be  mailed  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible. 

To  those  who  use  the  mails  to  a 
large  extent  I  would  suggest  that 
when  it  is  your  purpose  to  send  out  a 

*An  excerpt  from  a  message  to  the  Direct  Mail 
AdvertisinR  Convention  at  Detroit,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Koons.  Official  business  prevented  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General's  appearance  at 
Detroit. 


large  quantity  of  mail  or  advertising 
matter  you  confer  with  your  local 
I)ostmaster.  In  many  instances 
where  you  use  pre-canceled  stamps 
or  the  permit  privilege  the  matter 
can  be  routed  by  the  local  postmaster 
before  the  circular  is  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  or  wrapper,  thus  expedit- 
ing greatly  the  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter and  resulting  in  a  more  efficient 
service  to  you.  We  are  continually 
urging  closer  co-operation  between 
the  postmaster  and  the  public.  We 
are  impressing  upon  postmasters  the 
importance  of  giving  the  needs  of  the 
mailers  their  utmost,  careful  atten- 
tion to  ascertain  if  possible  in  what 
way  we  can  better  serve  them,  and 
in  what  ways  the  business  ma;i  can 
a.ssist  us  with  little  or  no  eflfort  on 
his  part  to  exjjedite  the  handling  of 
his  mail.  We  want  to  give  good 
service. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  Postal  Service  is  simply  a 
business  of  selling  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  better  service  we  can 
render,  the  more  valuable  we  can 
make  the  service,  the  greater  the  pub- 
lic will  patronize  it.  We  are  willing 
to  do  our  ]iart ;  and  I  earnestly  ask 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Direct  Mail  .\dvertising  .Associa- 
tion in  hel[)ing  us  render  good  service. 

J.  H.  Behr  Joins  Akron  Agency 

J.  H.  Behr,  at  one  time  on  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  and  later  in  charge  of  sab:s 
for  the  S.  &  O.  Engraving  Company, 
Akron,  O.,  has  joined  the  .■Xkron  .-Xdvertis- 
ing  .Agency  Company  as  director  of  pnr- 
chases. 

Corn  Products  $7,000,000  Plant 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  is  now- 
beginning  the  construction  of^  a  $7,000,000 
refinery  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.  .A  big  com- 
bination wharf  and  canning  factory  at 
Edgewater,  X.  J.,  which  cost  about  $2,- 
500.000,  is  now  practically  completed. 


Advertising  &  Selling 


A  Lesson  from  Edison 


Wilson  &  Co.  to  Take  Over  Globe  Soap 

Prel'iminary  negotiations  for  the  taking 
over  of  control  of  the  Globe  Soap  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati,  O..  by  Wilson  &  Com- 
pany, the  Chicago  packing  concern,  have 
been  completed,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  Thos.  E.  Wilson,  president 
of   the   latter   company. 


The    First     Newspaper    Advertisement 
Appeared   in   1642 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  first  news- 
paper advertisement  appeared  in  1642,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  Great   Britain. 

In  England,  the  first  printed  advertise- 
ment was  set  up  by  Caxton,  the  celebrated 
printer,  when  he  announced  the  completion 
of  "The  Pyes  of  Salisbury,"  a  book  con- 
taining a  collection  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  priests  in  the  celebration  of  Easter. 

The  first  authentic  advertisement  was 
published  in  The  Mcrcurius  Politiciis,  of 
1652.  In  the  year  1657  a  weekly  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  interests  of  adver- 
tisers, made  its  appearance  in  London. 

.—0.  K.  Copy. 


Mention  of  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son usually  brings  two  things  to  mind — 
the  fact  that  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park 
has  been  responsible  for  more  imixjrtant 
inventions  than  any  other  living  man,  and 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
of  workers.  Four  to  si,\  hours'  sleep,  he 
has  said  upon  numerous  occasions,  is  suf- 
ficient for  any  one.  The  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  should  be  spent  in  work  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

But  even  Edison,  with  a  mind  weighed 
down  under  countless  details  and  tninking 
continuously  of  the  many  problems  which 
he  is  trying  to  sohe,  has  time  to  read.  In 
fact  he  makes  it  his  business  to  follow  no 
less  than  fifty-two  trade  journals,  the  lead- 
ing bu  -iness  newspapers  of  the  country  and 
all  the  latest  books  which  deal  in  any  way 
with  the  work  he  has  on  hand. 

"Why,"  he  asked  recently,  "why  should 
a  man  burden  himself  with  the  ordeal  of 
ascertaining  things  for  himself  when  these 
same  things  have  already  been  worked  out 
by  others?  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  solution  of  the  problem,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  But  definite  answers 
have  been  found  to  so  many  of  the  puzzles 
which  surround  us  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  work  out  for  ourselves,  par- 
ticularly when  we  can  discover  just  how 
others  have  solved  the  same  difficulties 
without  the  waste  of  a  moment's  time. 
That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  great  values  of 
the  trade  journals.  Each  one  of  them  is 
a  treasure-house  of  ideas,  a  storage  vault 
filled  to  overflowing  with  practical  sugges- 
tions." 

If  Edi.ion,  who  works  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  a  day,  can  find  time  to  read 
fifty-two  trade  journals — not  to  mention 
newspapers  and  books— why  is  it  that  so 
many  merchants  say  "I  haven't  time  to 
read"?  If  Edison,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  men,  can  find  instruction  in  all  the  maga- 
zines which  reach  his  desk,  why  is  it  that 
merchants  say  "Nobody  can  teach  me  any- 
thing about  my  business"  ?  Wouldn't  it 
he  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  man  who 
invented  the  phonograph,  the  electric  light 
and  countless  other  devices,  and  make  a 
point  of  reading  more,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  hours  of  sleep? — RctuU  Public 
LcdiH-r. 

Chicago    "Tribune"   in    New    Plant 

.\\\  dcp.irtments  of  the  Chicago  Tribuii:. 
excepting  the  business  office,  advertising 
and  auditing  departments,  will  be  moved 
next  week  from  the  Tribune  Building  to 
the  paper's  new,  large,  splendidly  equipped 
plant  just  north   of  the  Chicago   River. 


"Women's   Apparel   Review"   Re- 
organized 

The  IVomen's  Apparel  Rcvicis.',  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Sincere  Press,  Chicago, 
will  make  its  first  appearance  under  the 
new  management  November  13.  B.  Elkan, 
formerly  editor  of  Judicious  Adzvr'isiiiii. 
Chicago,  is  editor,  and  George  W.  Kowal- 
ski,  formerly  with  the  .-Xmerican  Posting 
Service,   will  be  advertising  manager. 


Former  Philadelphia  "Press"  Men  to 

Meet 
.Arrangements  are  being  made  by  a  coni- 
m'ittee,  of  which  E.  A.  Muschamp,  603 
Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  secre- 
tary, to  hold  a  re-union  of  all  former 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  .\ 
celebration  is  being  planned  to  mark  the 
passing  of  the  Press,  which  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Public  Ledger  Company. 
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Selling  to  Men  in  a  Woman's 
Shop 

How   a    Seattle    Dealer   Is    Multiplying 
Sales  Opportunities 

CATERING  to  men  is  a  new  idea 
for  a  woman's  shop.  It  was 
tried,  and  successfully,  by  the  Sweet 
Sixteen  Company  of  Seattle,  which 
deals  exclusively  in  women's  appar- 
el. J.  S.  Salmon,  manager,  believed 
that  men  have  an  influence  with  their 
wives  and  the  feminine  members  of 
their  families,  and  proved  it  by  his 
unusual  appeal  in  advertising,  says 
the  Pacific  Coast  Merchant. 

Here  is  a  typical  appeal  which  he 
made  through  the  local  newspapers : 

"There  is  plenty  of  publicity  di- 
rected at  you  on  men's  clothing. 
Some  you  read  and  act  on.  And  to 
some  your  attention  is  cal'ed  by  your 
wife  or  some  other  gentlewoman  in- 
terested in  you. 

"Now,  we  want  to  turn  the  tables. 
We  want  you  to  do  the  favor  of  tell- 
ing your  wife,  your  sister  or  some 
other  woman  in  whom  you  are  in- 
terested about  'Sweet  Sixteen'  gar- 
ments and  Sixteen  Dollars. 

"She  may  be  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing two,  three  or  four  times  $16  for 
her  suits,  coats  and  dresses.  You 
Ivnow  if  you  pay  her  bills. 

"Tell  her  that  you  want  her  to  go 
to  the  'Sweet  Sixteen'  Shop  and  look 
over  the  new  fall  garments  selling 
at  $16 — just  to  please  you.  If  she 
does  she'll  be  more  than  pleased  at 
the  fine  character  of  these  fashions. 

"She  may  know,  but,  if  she 
doesn't,  tell  her  how  before  the  war 
we  sold  these  creations  at  $16 — and 
have  done  so  ever  since — and  not 
curtailing  style  or  quality,  but  actu- 
ally improving  them.  Greatly  in- 
creased sales  did  this. 

"If  she  knew  that  we  pay  $13  for 
many  of  these  garments  in  New 
York,  to  which  60  cents  express  is 
added,  she  would  wonder  how  with 
overhead  expense  we  can  do  it,  and 
why  we  don't  ask  $30  for  them. 
Many  she  has  paid  $30  for  are  no 
better. 

"Come  with  her?  We  have  lots  of 
men  who  come  with  their  wives  or 
sweethearts.  The  women  like  to 
please  the  men  folks  in  their  dress, 
just  like  men  dress  for  women's  ad- 
miration. 

"Do  her  the  favor  of  reading  this 
ad  to  her.  She  will  appreciate  it 
and  it  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
you." 

Mr.  Salmon  reports  that  following 
the  advertising  carrying  an  appeal  to 
the  men  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  men  who  came  to  the  store 


with  women.  All  of  which  proves 
that  men  can  be  interested  in  wom- 
en's garments  before  they  are  moved 
from  a  merchant's  racks. 


Peggy    Paige    Expanding    Line — Black- 
man  Co.  Handles  Advertising 

Peggy  P'aige,  Xcw  Ndrk,  is  planning  to 
expand  its  line  soon  so  as  to  include, 
liesides  women's  dresses,  misses"  dresses, 
coats,  suits,  shoes,  hats,  nets  and  sundry 
apparel.  A  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  popularize  the  name  Peggy 
Paige  and  to  introduce  Peggy  Paige,  Jr., 
dresses  is  now  being  undertaken  through 
the  Blackman  Company,  which  secured 
the  account  Xovember  1. 

Herbert  L.  Goff,  formerly  with  J.  P. 
Morgan,  is  now  advertising  manager  for 
the  Pegg)    Paige  organization. 


"Food    Journal"    Broadens    Scope    to 
Cover   Manufacturers 

Announcement  is  made  of  an  important 
change  in  the  editorial  policy  of  The 
American  Food  Journal,  published  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  serving  chiefly  those  interested 
in  scientific  food  problems,  as  in  the  past, 
the  publication  will  henceforth  cater  also 
to  the  needs  of  food  manufacturers, 
wholesale  grocers,  importers  and  export- 
ers and  all  others  engaged  in  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  food  products.  A 
new  office  has  been  opened  at  25  East 
Twenty-sixth  .street.  J.  T.  Emery,  who 
was  form.erly  with  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing and  more  recently  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 


"  The  Hag-conkntlojl-dried  Taper  at  {he  Reasonable  Price ' 


The  Importance  of 
Business  Stationery 

During  the  course  of  a  year's  time  many  sales 
are  lost  on  account  of  business  stationery  not 
being  quite  up  to  the   mark. 

Some  advertisers  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
a  page  advertisement  in  a  magazine,  and  then 
follow  up  the  inquiries  with  a  letter  written 
on  a  grade  of  paper  that  wouldn't  impress 
people  enough  to  make  them  pay  eighty 
cents  for  a  gold  dollar. 

When  you  send  out  a  sales  message  give  it 
every  chance  to  win.  Send  it  on  a  letterhead 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  your  firm. 

SYSTEMS  BOND  is  the  advertised  paper 
that  will  make  your  letters  look  better. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  samples. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Advertising  or  Sales  Manager 

[Coiitiiuicd 


about  what  the  future  holds  for  them 
and  their  jobs.  Through  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  I  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  number  of  them 
on  the  question.  I  have  found  most 
of  them  "business  Darwinians" 
enough  to  believe  that  conditions  in 
the  advertising  department  and  in  the 
salesmanager's  department  are  not 
going  to  remain  static  and  that  the 
relationship  between  the  two  depart- 
ments is  not  fixed.  Some  see  only 
the  necessitv  of  closer  and  more  ef- 


WE  are  in  need  of  a  competent  hard- 
ware man,  thoronglily  familiar  with 
compiling  hardware  catalogues.  We  want 
one  who  is  capable  of  earning  from  $3,500 
lo  $4,500.  .Address,  Dox  283,  care  AnvER- 
TiSTNG  S:  Selling. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 

ADVERTISING 

404  Fourth   Ave.   at  28th  St.,   N.  Y, 
Chicago:   30  N.   Michigan   Blvd. 
Baltimore:   209  N.   Liberty  St. 


OSTAGE 

The  2Sc  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  Selling,  CoUectingf 
dialogs.  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters.  Office 
Systems,  Money  Saying  ideas.  Since  1916  the 
oificial  magazine  o[  The  Direct  Mail  Adrertisiiic 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     ■     18  East  18th  St.,  New  Tork  City 
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fective  alliance  between  the  two  de- 
partments. Some  foresee  a  merger 
in  which  both  shall  sink  their  iden- 
tity into  one  or  the  other  or  into 
something  bigger.  Some  think  that 
the  process  of  evolution  in  each  case 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
personality  of  the  advertising  man- 
ager or  salesmanager  in  the  case. 
Some  hazard  that  one  thing  may  hap- 
pen in  the  large  concern,  another  in 
the  small  concern.  Perhaps  some  are 
swayed  by  their  identification  with 
one  or  other  department.  I  expect 
lo  quote  from  these  letters  and  others 
which  are  sure  to  come  out  in  hot 
response  to  this  article  in  future  is- 
sues of  Advertising  &  Selling.  Let 
me  quote  here  from  three  of  the  first 
dozen  to  come  in. 

GRE.\TER    SI'ECI.\LIZ.\TION 

The  first  bears  the  signature  of 
Charles  E.  Murnan,  vice-president  of 
ihe  United  Drug  Company,  who 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  been  salesmanager,  advertising 
manager,  and  sales  and  advertising 
manager  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Mur- 
nan, who  disagrees  radically  with 
views  of  the  head  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts company,  says:  "Instead  of 
these  two  positions  merging  into  one. 
I  would  think  there  would  be  a 
greater  concentration  into  each  one 
as  separate  units.  In  other  words, 
the  advertising  manager  is  becoming 
a  specialist  in  his  own  line  and  the 
salesmanager  is  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient in  his. 

"I  suppose  this  impression  that  you 
speak  of  is  based  more  or  less  on 
the  ]iresumption  that  it  is  hard  to 
divide  advertising  from  sales  and  I 
admit  this.  There  must  necessarily 
be  a  very  close  working  arrangement 
and  a  mutual  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agers. One  cannot  work  efficiently 
without  the  other.  While  they  are 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  same 
[lurpose — making  sales  —  they  are 
specialists,  each  one  in  himself. 

"Each  one  has  too  big  a  job  to  be 
handled  by  the  same  man  unless 
through  a  very  broad  experience  it 
is  possible  for  one  man  to  direct  them 
both,  but  the  operations  must  have  a 
distinction. 

"Without  getting  into  a  very 
lengthy  argument  one  could  explain  a 
very  strong  difiference  between  the 
two   departments.      The   sales    man- 


ager is  selling  merchandise  to  the 
dealer  and  the  advertising  manager 
is  selling  a  belief  to  the  minds  of  the 
public.  Certainly  anybody  analyz- 
nig  these  two  would  not  call  them  the 
same.  It  requires  a  specialist  in  each 
line  and  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  be 
ail)-  diftereut."' 

FORESEES    MERC;ER 

The  second  letter  is  dictated  by  F. 
W.  Taft,  manager  of  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  Carter's  Ink 
Company,  who  says : 

"I  rather  look  to  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion or  change,  but  whether  it  will 
be  the  advertising  manager  that 
supersedes  the  sales  manager  or 
vice-versa  is  going  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  man  himself.  The  title  is  go- 
ing to  mean  little.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  look  to  see  a  new  title  which 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore,  any- 
wa)-,  that  of  merchandising  or  sales 
promotion  manager,  which  will 
finally  take  care  of  the  two  separate 
and  distinct  lines  which  now  are 
taken  care  of  by  salesmen  and  ad- 
vertising. 

"I  think,  however,  that  there  will 
be  always  an  advertising  manager. 
He  may  degenerate  to  become  simply 
the  head  of  a  sub-department  in  a 
sales  department,  just  as  now  the 
usual  advertising  departments  are 
considerably  subdivided." 

In  the  third  letter,  which  will  be 
reiiroduced  in  full  later,  K.  N.  Fel- 
lows, advertising  manager  of  the  Ad- 
dressograph  Company,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "in  one  particu- 
lar line  of  business  within  the  past 
year  the  sales  managers  of  four  na- 
tionally known  concerns  have  been 
promoted  either  to  be  vice-presi- 
dents or  directors,  or  both,  in  their 
respective  companies,  whereas  the 
advertising  managers  in  those  com- 
panies still  retain  that  title  and  ap- 
parently their  same  circle  of  influ- 
ence in  their  respective  organiza- 
tions." 

And  that  sets  one  thinking  a  bit, 
doesn't  it  r 


Fairbanks,  Morse  Co.  Sales  Gain 

Net  sales  of  the  Fairbanks  Morse  Com- 
pany for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920 
were  $26,305,684,  a  gain  of  $6,095,088  over 
the  previous  year.  Net  profits  were  $2,- 
905,330  as  compared  with  $2,359,029  for 
the  same  period  in  1919. 


C.    L.    Reisner,    De    Laval    Advertising 
Head 

C.  L.  Reisner,  formerly  connected  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator Co.,  New  York. 


GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 


WINNIPEG 
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The  Billings  &  Spencer 
Campaign 

{Continued  jrom  paijc  (>) 
behind  the  chief  executive's  desk  in 
the  office  of  the  big  purchaser  of 
drop  forgings  tomorrow.  So,  in  ad- 
(Htion  to  its  national  advertising  in 
the  Saturday  Efcning  Post,  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  and  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, and  to  its  trade  and  technical 
paper  advertising  in  nineteen  period- 
icals covering  that  field,  Billings  & 
Spencer  went  out  to  "the  man  on  the 
street"  through  the  nev\'spaper. 
Newspaper  readers  in  the  twelve 
states  which  had  been  showing  the 
best  sales  for  Billings  &  Spencer 
products  were  chosen  for  the  initial 
campaign. 

The  topics  of  this  advertising  and 
the  symbols  chosen  to  represent  Bill- 
ings &  Spencer  standing  and  stand- 
ards here  were  those  Billings  &  Spen- 
cer products  with  which  the  man  on 
the  street  had  the  closest  acquaint- 
ance— the  wrench  and  other  small 
tools.  About  one-third  of  the  com- 
pany's production  total  is  made  up 
of  wrenches,  one-half  going  to  con- 
tract drop  forgings  and  the  rest  to 
machinery. 

The  keynotes  of  this  campaign 
were  simplicity  and  friendHness. 
Each  piece  of  copy  bore  a  picture  of 
a  small  tool  drawn  in  on  a  hand- 
stippled  background.  Each  piece  of 
copy  sotight  to  put  over  one  thought. 
For  example,  a  piece  lying  before 
me  reads : 

After  a  man  has  used  a  Billings  & 
Spencer  wrench  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
he  becomes  something  of  an  authority  on 
how  good  a  tool  can  really  be. 

Here's  another : 

No  matter  how  good-natured  a  man 
may  be,  he  is  apt  to  balk  at  lending  you 
his    Billings   &    Spencer    wrench. 

This  copy  is  selling  Billings  & 
Spencer  small  tools.  It  is  selliiig 
something  else — something  that  will 
be  carried  over  from  the  day  when 
"the  man  on  the  street"  is  just  "the 
man  on  the  street,"  valuing  the 
wrench  with  which  he  tinkers  at  his 
leaky  kitchen  faucet  almost  as  he 
values  his  "jimmy  pipe,"  to  the  day 
when  he  gets  behind  that  executive's 
desk  to  which  I  have  referred.  That 
something  is  faith  in  Billings  &  Spen- 
cer, coupled,  of  course,  with  the  im- 
pression of  Billings  &  Spencer  su- 
premacy. 

So,  you  see,  if  my  agency  friend 
had  not  started  me  out  on  another 
train  of  thought,  this  story  might 
have  been  written  from  a  different 
lead  and  called.  "Selling  One  Product 
to  the  Man  on  the  Street  to  Sell  An- 
other to  the  Man  Behind  the  Desk." 

What  about  results?  In  the  first 
place,  total  1920  sales  to  date  on  all 


Billings  &  Spencer  lines  have  shown 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over  1919 
sales  for  the  same  period.  In  ten  of 
the  eleven  states  in  which  newspaper 
advertising  was  carried  on  the  aver- 
age 1920  sales'  increase  over  1919 
was  28  per  cent.  When  we  get  down 
tt)  examine  the  newspaper  advertis- 
ing at  close  range  we  find  results 
like  these:  $9,180  was  invested  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  New  York  ; 
the  increase  in  business  in  New  York 
for  1920,  as  compared  with  1919, 
amounted  to  $23,000 — a  gain  equal- 
ling 250  per  cent  of  the  advertising 
expenditure.  In  Cleveland  $3,510 
was  spent ;  and  1920  business  totalled 

nil 


$60,000  above  the  1919  business— a 
gain  of  1700  per  cent  of  the  advertis- 
ing expenditure.  Chicago's  increase 
went  to  300  per  cent  of  the  adver- 
tising cost ;  Detroit's  to  810  per  cent ; 
San  Francisco's  to  223  per  cent,  and 
Hartford's — the  home  town's — to 
1250  per  cent. 

These  gains  reflect  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  directly.  The 
proponent  of  national  advertising 
will  add  that  they  reflect,  just  as  di- 
rectly, the  value  of  the  national  ad- 
vertising going  into  those  cities. 
They  demonstrate,  above  all,  that 
here  is  an  institutional  campaign  that 
will  not  need  weeding  out. 


To  Sub -Let 


Space  50  X  65  feet  at 
471  Fourth  Ave.  between 
3 1  St  and  32nd  Streets.  Now 
occupied  as  business  offices. 
Has  plenty  of  light,  eight 
windows  in  front  and  six  in 
rear.  Present  lease  has  five 
years  to  run  from  February 
1st,  1921.  These  offices 
would  be  very  desirable  for 
an  advertising  agency  or  a 
publication  office.  Apply 
Mr.  Clarke,  Fifth  floor, 
471    Fourth  Avenue. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


November  15-19 — Annual  Convention, 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers' 
Association,  tlotel  Traymore,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

November  15-20 — Second  Annual  Con- 
vention and  Exhibition,  American  Gas 
Association,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

November  17 — Semi-annual  Meeting, 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

November  17-18 — .Annual  Convention, 
Southern  Sash,  Door  &  Millwork 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


November  17-19 — Annual  Meeting,  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

November  18-19 — .Annual  Meeting,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Truck 
Sales  Managers,  Detroit. 

November  22 — Annual  Convention,  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  America,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

November  29-December  4 — International 
Advertising  Exhibition,  White  Cily, 
London. 

December  6-8 — Annual  Meeting,  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.  • 


Five  Crop  Records  Broken 

American  farmers  broke  production 
records  with  five  crops  this  year — corn, 
tobacco,  rice,  sweet  potatoes  and  pears. 
Other  crops  closely  approaching  records 
were  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  apples 
and  hops.  Corn,  outstripping  all  records 
with  a  production  of  3,199,126,000  bushels, 
or  75,000,000  bushels  more  than  ever 
grown  before  in  the  United  States,  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  crop  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Films  Advertise  U.   S.  Goods   in  India 

By  means  of  moving  picture  films  cer- 
tain American  products  are  now  being 
advertised  in  the  theatres  of  Karachi,  In- 
dia. One  or  two  reel  inlms  of  American 
machinery  at  work,  such  as  a  complete 
series  of  views  of  road  making  and  road- 
making  machinery,  have  lately  proved  in- 
teresting to  theatre  patrons  apart  from 
any  advertising  merit  they  might  possess. 

It  is  suggested  by  Consul  Richardson,  of 
Karachi,  that  if  such  pictures  could  be 
given  a  little  more  pertinent  relation  to 
local  conditions,  such  as  showing  the 
Indians  pictures  of  people  of  their  own 
race  operating  the  machinery,  the  films 
would  present  a  greater  appeal  to  the 
Indian  public  in  bringing  before  it  a  bet- 
ter realization  of  the  industrial  activities 
of  a  country  now  becoming  known  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  many  articles  hither- 
to purchased  elsewhere.  Tbough  involv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  theatrical  "busi- 
ness," the  Consul  believes  that  good  re- 
sults will  ultimately  be  achieved  from  this 
method    of    screen   advertisement. 

New  York  Times  Club  Holds  Dance 

The  New  York  Times  Club  held  a  very 
successful  entertainment  and  dance,  at- 
tended by  about  a  thousand  persons,  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 9.  The  program,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Leon  Redlick  of  the  ad- 
vertising department,  included  Eddie  Can- 
tor and  other  Ziegfeld  and  Keith  per- 
formers. 

Offices  of  the  Club  are :  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
honorary  president ;  Hugh  A.  O'Donnell, 
president ;  C.  J.  Walsh,  vice-president ; 
Lillian  Gleason,  secretary ;  Warren  Nolan, 
treasurer,  and  Marie  A.  Mullaney  and 
Howard    Humphries,   sergeants-at-arms. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bership will  be  held  this  week  to  elect  of- 
ficers   for   the   coming   year. 


National  Thrift  Week  January  17-23 
National  Thrift  Week,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  633  communities 
last  year  through  advertising,  will  be  ob- 
.served  again  from  January  17  to  23,  1921, 
when  it  is  estimated  more  than  1.000  com- 
munities will  take  part.  Each  day  of  the 
week  will  emphasize  a  special  phase  of 
thrift,  in  the  following  order:  Bank  Day, 
Budget  Day,  National  Life  Insurance  Day, 
Own  Your  Own  Home  Day,  Make  a  Will 
Day,  Fay  Your  Bills  Promptly  Day  and 
Share  With  Others  Day.  Forty  national 
organizations  are  co-operating.  The 
movement,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  In- 
dustrial Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  .\. 
International  Committee,  New  York,  is 
not  aimed  to  sell  goods,  but  to  develop 
character  in  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
boys. 

Black,   Scribner's   Advertising   Manager 

John  Black,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
stafif  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  for  five 
years,  has  been  appointed  director  of  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  of  the  Charles 
Scribner  &  Sons  Publishing  Company. 
He  succeeds  J.  W.  Rogers,  now  in  Europe. 
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OU  buy  printing  for  but  one 
purpose  —  to  place  your  message 
before  the  many. 

There  is  a  definite  obligation  upon 
every  man  who  seeks  the  service 
of  a  printer.  He  must  not  use  press, 
paper,  type,  and  ink — the  forces  which 
ui  three  centuries  unchained  the  in- 
telligence of  mankind — to  produce  that 
which  is  false,  foolish,  or  ugly. 

1  HE  school  books  of  your  son  and  the 
catalog  of  your  business  represent 
more  than  education  and  commerce. 
They  are  monuments  to  the  genius  of 
a  long  list  of  men,  who  when  they 
thought  of  printing  thought  always  of 
Better  Printing. 

VV E  know  that  Better  Paper  helps 
produce  Better  Printing. 

OUT  much  more  is  needed.  One 
must  want  Better  Printing.  The  mill 
that  strives  to  produce  a  better  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  printer  who  strives  to 
print  that  paper  as  well  as  he  can,  are 
alike  helpkss  if  their  customer  is  in- 
different to  such  aims. 


It  is  something  to  know  that  good 
printing  is  more  profitable  than  poor 
printing.  But  it  is  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  your  printing  expresses 
not  alone  the  best  that  is  in  you  and 
your  business,  but  the  best  efforts  of 
your  printer,  the  ink  maker,  the  en- 
graver, and  of  the  paper  manufacturer 
who  improved  his  product  as  much  for 
constructive  as  for  competitive  reasons. 

What  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers  have  done  to  make  Better 
Printing  possible  and  desired  can  be 
seen  in  Warren's  service  books  and 
brochures  in  the  shops  of  large  printers, 
and  in  the  offices  of  paper  merchants 
who  sell  the  Warren  Standards.  These 
books  are  also  on  exhibition  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  our  larger  cities  and  in 
those  clubs  which  devote  attention  to 
graphic  art. 

IJNE  can  know  good  printing  and 
not  know  Warren's  Papers,  but  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Warren  Standards 
amounts  to  a  familiarity  with  earnest 
effort  to  help  American  business  with 
Better  Paper  toward  Better  Printing. 


S.    D.WARREN    COMPANY,    Boston,    Mass, 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 


Warren's  Cameo 


Prinlind  Papers 


Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  re6nement  of  surface  i] 
glossy-Loated  paper 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine   h.ilftone  an 
process  color  work 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted   for  practic; 


\A  arren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy- 
coated  paper 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.     Fetter  than  super, 
cheaper  than  coated 

Warren's   Library  Text 


Warren's  Olde  Style 

(1  antique  finish  for  type 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependahle,  hand-sorted, 
machine-linUh  pap^i 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especiallyforoffset  printing 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 


Color  Helps  Lose  a  Football  Game 

Harvard  Men  May  Remember  This  Game 


IT  WAS  played  back  in  1915.  One  of 
the  surprises  of  mid-season.  Harvard 
was  playing  a  smaller  college  team. 
The  first  quarter  passed  and  Harvard  had 
not  scored,  the  second  and  the  third — 
and  but  two  minutes  remained  to  play 
in  the  final  quarter  when  the  Harvard 
team   was   forced  to  punt. 

It   was   raining  torrents,  but  the  crowd  _ 

remained    in    the    Stadium    watching    the  g 

smaller  team  play  desperately  for  victory  g 

or   a   scoreless   tie.     The   game   became  a  % 

panting,  desperate  fight,  a  crashing  melee  1 

of   mud  and  men.     And  the  crowd  mar-  1 

veled   when  they   saw   the   Harvard   team  g 

slowly   forced   back  into  their  own  terri-  J 

tory.  g 

Then   catastrophe — for  the   smaller  col-  M 

lege.     A  conference,  a  quick  and  compli-  B 

cated  shift  and  the  ball  was  in  play.     Far  g 

back  of  the  line  the  quarterback  received  J 

the  ball.     His  ends  and  backs  spread  fan-  1 

like  down  the  field.     Evidently  a  forward  J 

pass.  B 

But  a  Harvard  tackle  crashed  through  [ 

and    lunged    at    the    quarterback    holding  J 

the    ball.      Harvard    ends    darted    at    him  g 

from  both  sides.     He  did  the  inexplicable.  1 

He  tossed  the  ball  directly  into  the  arms  1 

of  an  onrushing  Harvard  end  who  dashed  J 

with   it  down  the  field   for  a  touchdown.  J 

Harvard  won !  g 

They  called  it  luck.     Of  course!     Har-  1 

vard   forgot  the  game  in  her  preparation  J 

for   the   final   games   of  her   season.     But  g 

followers    of    the    smaller    college    never  J 

ceased    to    wonder    what    impulse    caused  1 

their  quarterback  to  pass  the  ball  directly  = 

into  the  arms  of  the  Harvard  end.     The  g 

explanation,  however,  is   simple :   Color.  g 


Harvard's  colors  are  crimson,  those  of 
the  smaller  college  deep  maroon.  Before 
the  game  both  captains  realized  that  as 
crimson  and  maroon  jerseys  look  about 
the  same,  it  would  prevent  endless  con- 
fusion if  one  team  changed.  So  the 
smaller  college  team  wore  the  fclack  jer- 
seys   of   the   Harvard   second   team. 

Then  came  the  vital  moment  of  the 
game.  When  his  line  crumbled,  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  Harvard  tackles  and 
ends,  the  quarterback's  mind  and  body 
co-ordinated  instinctively.  In  the  emer- 
gency his  mind  slipped  from  his  conscious 
control  to  the  control  of  his  subconscious 
instinct.  The  signal  had  been  given  for 
a  forward  pass.  He  must  pass  the  ball. 
He  must  act.  For  four  years  he  had  been 
trained  to  pass  the  ball  to  a  player  in  a 
maroon  jersey.  Crimson  looked  like 
maroon  and,  as  every  psychologist  knows, 
color  impressions  cling  most  forcefully 
and  longest  in  the  human  mind.  Without 
conscious  thought  he  passed  the  ball  to 
a  man  in  crimson.  Naturally.  And  the 
game  was  lost. 


clinging  to  color  associations,  and  acting 
on  them  subconsciously,  presents  an  c.r- 
cellent  object  lesson  for  advertisers. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  inci- 
dents which  prove  the  teachings  of  psy- 
chologists that  color  impressions,  cling 
longest  in  the  human  mind,  that  w.-    'hink 

laiiipiiiiiii' 


fastest  in  color,  and  that  color  associations 
supply  a  subconscious  motive  force  ivhich 
presses  to  z-olition  and  action. 

.\ud  it  explains  to  a  certain  degree  the 
phenomenal  returns  achieved  by  great 
color  pages  in  the  .American  Weekly. 

\o  -wonder  the  tremendous  collective 
impression  made  />,v  color  advertising  on 
the  minds  of  2.500,000  progressive  Ameri- 
can families — located  in  the  seven  great 
trading  centers  of  the  country  and  unth 
money  to  buy  products  advertised  in  color 
— cannot  fait  to  bring  phenomenal  re- 
turns. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 


COLOR 


ALTUMN  —  consuniniatiou    of 
.  nature's  creative  grandeur — 
whirls  into  a  mad  dance  of  death 
on  the  precipice  of  Winter — riot- 
ous, protesting  in  a  blaze  of  color. 
.Nature  writes  her  messages  of 
life,  and  of  all  its  impulses,  in 
the  only  universal  medium — 
in  color. 
Two  and  a  half  million  families 

read 
The    XATKRICAN    WEEKLY 


"If  you  iianl  to  .•scp  the  color  of 

their  money — use  color.' — A.J.K. 

A.  J.  KOBLER,  Manager 

18.M   Broadway  New  York  City 


That    quarterback's    mind,    instinctively 
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Chicago  Terri'toiy 
Balance  of  United  States 


Mm 


Failures  Decrease  in  the 
Chicago  Territory 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  business  faikires 
in  The  Chicago  Territory  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  dropped  below  those  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919 — 16%  in  number 
and  28%  in  volume  of  habilities.  This  was  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  balance  of  the  United  States 
failures  for  the  same  period  increased  26%  in  num- 
ber and   190%  in  volume  of  liabilities. 

The  importance  of  this  exception  to  the  general  re- 
actionary trend  is  apparent  since  The  Chicago  Terri- 
tory is  a  market  with  double  the  population  of  the 
entire   Dominion   of   Canada. 

Concentration  of  sales  and  advertising  effort  in  these 
five  prosperous  states  is  facilitated  by  the  tremendous 
prestige  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  wnth  its  circulation 
of  450,000  daily  and  700,000  Sunday. 


IQ^THE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPEP^/.'J'i 
Write    For    The     Tribune's    1920    BOOK    OF    FACTS 
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joldwell 
and  DVati 


'/ 


Big  printed  pieces  must  have  extra 
strength  to  save  their  appearance  —  to 
stand  up  against  extra  folding  and  hand- 
ling. That  is  why  Foldwtll  —with  its  rag 
base  and  long  fibres  which  give  it  un- 
usual strength —  is  the  logical  paper  for 
elaborated  broadsides.  Send  for  samples. 


Coated  Book 
Coaied  CoVer 
Coaied  Writing 


'V/OUR  dealers  know  only  what  you  tell  them 

t/    about  your  1921  campaign.  They  cannot  be 

expected  to  share  your  enthusiasm  or  "hook  up" 

with  your  campaign  unless  they  are  as  familiar 

with  it  as  you. 

This  year  a  great  number  of  national  advertisers 
presented  detailed  plans  of  their  advertising  to 
their  dealers.  Unusual  broadsides  were  used  for 
these  presentations  in  which  the  advertisements 
themselves  were  reproduced  in  actual  size  and 
color,  and  their  purposes  explained. 

Such  broadsides  give  the  dealer  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  his  sales  possibilities  and 
naturally  the  advertiser's  results  show  marked 
improvement. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,  Uanufaamers 
834  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

y.ationalh  Distributed 
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Chicago^The  Central  Printing  ^Market 


Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  Publication 
Printers 


cArtiSls 


Sngj 


Sleilrotypers 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  completely 

equipped  printing  plants  in  the 

United  States 


Specialists  in  the  art  of  Catalog 

and  Publication  Printing  for 

more  than  thirty  years! 


A  Printer  Is  as  Good  as  His 
Equipment  Plus  His  Organization 


Our  Equipment  includes  the 

latest  and  most  efficient  time-saving 
machinery — Linotypes,  Mono- 
types, Color  and  Rotary  Presses, 
Type-casting  Machines,  and  com- 
plete facilities  for  Binding  and 
Mailing. 

Our  Organization  is  composed 

of  men  and  women  who  are  ex- 
perts in  their  work,  and  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that 
your  interests  are  as  important  as 
their  pocketbooks.  That  guaran- 
tees Quality! 


Our  Plant  is  in  operation  day 
and  night  12  months  a  year — 
constantly  turning  out  work  for 
firms  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  guarantees  Delivery! 

Our  Up-to-date  labor-saving  fa- 
cilities and  the  efficiency  of  our 
management  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  turn  of 
the  market  and  figure  closely  on 
materials.  That  guarantees  a  Fair 
Price! 

Thus,  we  are  right  on  Quality, 
Delivery  and  Price! 


In  addition,  we  offer  you  every  possible  help  in  obtaining  catalog  compilers, 
advertising  assistance,  editors,  copy  writers  and  everything  else  necessary  to 
the    promotion,    preparation,    printing    and    mailing    of    your    publication. 

Rogers  &  Hall  Company 

Catalog  and  Publication 
Printers 

Polk  and  La  Salle  Streets,  Chicago 

Telephone  Wabash  3381 


of   March   i,    1870.      Pri< 
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Sell  the  Farmer 

with 

100  Acres  and  Over 

Every  farmer  is  a  consumer,  but  not  every  farmer  is  avail- 
able through  advertising. 

There  is  the  farmer  who  reads  little  or  nothing,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  reached  through  the  printed  word. 

There  is  the  mediocre  farmer  who  operates  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  and  lacks  the  intelligence  and  buying  power 
to  install  modern  methods  and  modern  equipment. 

Then  there  is  the  upper  stratum  of  farmers  who  are  students 
of  well-edited  farm  papers  as  an  aid  in  their  business. 

This  group  produces  the  biggest  yields  and  determines  the 
farm  and  buying  practices  of  their  neighbors. 

Among  this  group  are  consumers  of  everything  for  farm, 
household  and  personal  use. 

How  can  we  pick  them  out?  By  and  large  they  are  the  men 
running  farms  of  100  acres  and  over — 2,669,891  of  them  in  all. 

The  Standard  Group  of  quality  papers  with  1,150,000  circula- 
tion maintains  a  staff  of  eighty-eight  editors  whose  serv- 
ices command  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  leading  farmers 
of  America. 

Sell  a  Standard  Farmer  and  You  Sell  His  Neighbors  Too 

THE   STANDARD   FARM   MARKET 

(One  Out  of  Every  Worth-while  Two  Farm  Homes) 

Pennsylvania   Farmer  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Established  1880  Established  1859 

The   Breeder's  Gazette  The    Progressh-e    Farmer 

T-  .  1-1  ■  u  J   100T  Jtstabhshed   1886 

Established  1881 

Memphis,   Dallas,  Birmingham, 
Wallace's  Farmer  Raleigh  and  Atlanta  ^ 

Established  1895  rpj^^    j^ii^higan    Farmer 

The   Ohio   Farmer  .  Established   1843 

Established  1S4S  Pacific    Rural   Press 

Established   1870 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  ^,^^   j,^^^^^      g^    p^^j 

Estabhshed   1877  ^  .  i-i-  i.   j   ,001 

Established  1882 

Prairie   Farmer^   Chicago  Hoard's    Dair\Tiian 

Established  1841  Established   1870 

Western    Represent  at  k-es  Eastern  Representatk'cs 

Standard  Farm    Papers,   Inc.  Wallace     C.     Richardson,     Inc., 

Conway     Building,     Chicago  95    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City 

Ail  Standard   Farm    Papers   are    members    of    the   Audit   Bureau    of    Circulations 
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The  National  WeeKly  of  Modern  Merchandising? -Established  1691 


1.   M.  Hopkins,  President; 

H.    B.  Williams.  Nice  President 


AD\EKTISI\G    &    SELLING    CO.,    Inc 

471    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Telephone.    Madison   Square   1765-6-7 


Ralph    B.    Smith,  Managing   Editor; 
George    Roosevelt,    News    Editor. 
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The  Missing  Link  in  the  Sales  Chain 

What  the  Sales  Promotion  Department  Can  Do  to  Connect 
Marketing  Effort  With  Accomplishment 


By  J.  E.  BROWN 

Sales  Promotion   Mgr.,  United  States  Tire  Co. 


INTO  the  breach  that  fortnerly 
divided  the  efforts  and  resulting 
accomplishments  of  nearly  all  sales 
and  advertising  departments  we  now 
find  firmly  intrenched  a  connecting 
link  known  in  most  organiza- 
tions as  a  sales  promotion  de- 
partment. 

Up  to  very  recent  years 
the  specialists  of  advertising 
and  the  specialists  of  selling 
were  inclined  to  follow  their 
own  well-charted  courses 
without  knowing  or,  in  some 
unfortunate  instances,  with- 
out caring  to  know  what  the 
other  department  was  doing 
or  planned  for  the  future. 
Quite  true,  the  sales  manager 
was  familiar  with  and  often 
dictated  the  policies  of  the 
advertising  department,  but 
out  in  the  field,  the  salesman, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
found  it  impossible  to  follow 
all  leads  produced  by  his 
company's  advertising,  to  sell 
his  dealers  on  the  assistance  they 
might  expect  by  allying  their  efforts 
with  the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
"house,"  or  to  swing  the  near-pros- 
pect into  the  full-fledged  class  through 
inissionary  efforts.  It  was  for  just 
this  work  that  sales  promotion  de- 
partments have  been  organized  re- 
cently in  many  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional advertising  companies. 


probability  bring  to  light  twelve  to- 
tally dissimilar  methods  of  operation. 
Such  departments  have,  like  Topsy, 
"just  grown"  and  since  they  are 
usually  of  comparatively  recent  birth 


An  Important  Series 

Q  ALES  Promotion,  designed  to  give  strength 
'^  and  purpose  and  result  to  the  work  of  the 
advertising  manager  and  the  sales  manager, 
is  a  subject  to  which  inanufacturers  are  turn- 
ing with  fresh  interest  as  this  buyers'  market 
places  fresh  demands  upon  their  selling  ability. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Sales  Promotion  which  Mr.  Brown  has  written 
out  of  his  seven  years'  experience  in  this  work. 
Other  articles  will  deal  with  organization  of 
an  efficient  department,  its  special  functions,  its 
relation   to  other   departments,  etc. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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A  survey  of  a  dozen  different  sales 
promotion  departments  in  as  many 
different   organizations   would   in  all 


they  do  not  possess  the  prestige  of 
their  older  brothers,  the  advertising 
and  sales  departments.  It  is  also  an 
almost  universal  fact  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  sales  promotion  have  not 
as  yet  been  fully  recognized,  although 
this  same  force  has  doubtless  been  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  success  of 
many  a  million-dollar  advertising  cam- 
paign or  has  given  the  necessary  back- 
ing to  lagging  sales  forces. 

In  a  number  of  organizations  pro- 
motional departments  came  into  ex- 
istence  prior  tn  the  flood  of  business 
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that  engulfed  most  American  manu- 
facturers, jobbers  and  retailers  soon 
after  that  fateful  August  day  in  1914. 
With  the  increase  of  business  adver- 
tising, generally,  in  its  many  forms, 
and  selling  became  more 
simple  problems  and  these 
newly  organized  sales  promo- 
tion departments,  which  had 
begun  to  make  the  road 
smoother  for  both  advertis- 
ing and  selling,  were  looked 
upon  as  non-essential  or  at 
least  not  exactly  necessary  to 
insure  prompt  turnovers  of 
stock. 

I  f  it  were  suggested  at  that 
time  and  under  those  condi- 
tions that  the  advertising  ap- 
propriation might  be  profit- 
ably sliced,  the  suggester 
would  have  found  himself 
promptly  sinothered  with 
very  good  reasons  why  the 
lessening  of  advertising 
would  be  suicidal  to  post-war 
business.  Had  a  reduction 
of  the  selling  force  been  proposed  the 
deluge  of  protests  would  probably 
have  included  the  "protection  of  cus- 
tomers' good-will,"  "retaining  dealer 
outlet"  and  other  logical  reasons  why 
personal  contact  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Sales  promotion,  however,  had  not 
become  .sufificiently  prominent  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  its  more  powerful 
coadjutors  and  its  struggle  for  recog- 
nition was  too  feeble  to  overcome  the 
apparently  insurmountable  argument 
that  all  obtainable  goods  were  sold 
without  it.  It  was  in  those  days  that 
the  previously  well-planned  line  of  at- 
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tack  became  diffused  and  sales  pro- 
motion took  on  a  dift'erent  form  with 
a  new  duty  of  satisfying  rather  than 
creating  the  demand.  All  that  is  his- 
tory now.  Sales  promotion  is  again 
returning  to  its  source  and  in  many 
companies  its  flow  is  being  scien- 
tifically directed  to  fill  a  very  definite 
need. 

AN  .xgency's  problem 

Not  long  ago  a  well-known  ad- 
vertising agency  found  one  of  its 
Clients  seriously  debating  the  value  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  campaigns 
which  the  agency  was  conducting  for 
them.  This  particular  company  had 
marketed  its  product  with  consider- 
able success  for  years  through  job- 
bers. Advertising  had  been  done  in  a 
limited  way  through  trade  papers  and 
chiefly  because  competition  had  not 
been  particularl}'  pressing,  their  or- 
der files  were  consistently  bulky.  An 
additional  factory  had  been  built  and 
new  equipment  added  with  the  result 
that  production  soon  crept  up  on  sales 
totals.  It  was  then  that  the  adver- 
tising agency  was  called  in.  Its  cam- 
paign had  consisted  of  strong,  force- 
ful copy  and  space  had  been  well 
chosen,  but  still  came  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  all  paid. 

Not  by  any  means  content  to  allow 
its  prestige  to  be  injured,  the  agency 
gained  permission  to  step  into  the 
sales  department  of  the  manufacturer 
and  conduct  a  little  investigation  of 
its  own.  Inquiries  had  been  coming 
in — hundreds  of  them — and  quite  re- 
ligiously had  been  answered.  A 
brief  courteous  note  had  been 
dropped  into  the  mail  urging  the 
prospective  buyer  to  consult  his  local 
dealer  and  if  the  dealer  could  not 
supply  the  article,  to  write  the  jobber 
nearest  him.  The  prospect's  name 
was  then  sent  to  the  jobber  and  for- 
gotten. 

From  that  point  the  representative 
of  the  advertising  agency  continued 
his  investigation  on  to  the  jobber. 
After  a  considerable  search  through 
the  office  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
distributors  he  imearthed  the  grave- 
yard of  the  inquiries.  They  had  been 
piled  up  in  a  desk  drawer  with  the  in- 
tention of  "following  them  up  some 
day."  The  jobber  was  entirely  will- 
ing to  turn  them  over  to  the  advertis- 
ing man  so  they  were  bundled  up  and 
taken  back  to  the  manufacturer,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  jobber's 
dealer  customers  who  had  bought  any 
of  his  client's  products.  Another  let- 
ter was  sent  out  to  the  names  on  the 
dust-covered  bundle  of  inquiries.  The 
local  dealer,  if  there  was  one  in  the 
town,  was  given  the  prospect's  name. 
If  the  jobber  did  not  have  a  customer 
in  that  certain  town  Dun's  and  Brad- 
street's  were  consulted  and  the  most 


satisfactorily  rated  dealer  was  given 
the  possible  buyer's  name,  lie  was 
urged  to  get  an  order  in  to  the  job- 
ber, and  the  jobber  was  asked  to  have 
a  representative  call  on  that  dealer. 
As  a  further  incentive  to  produce 
dealer  interest  an  offer  was  made  to 
circularize  his  trade  on  the  manufac- 
turer's product.  The  chain  had  been 
completed  and  within  three  months 
the  graphic  chart  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment showed  a  decided  upshoot. 

INTENSIFIED     SELLING     MORE     NECES- 
SARY 

With  a  so-called  buyers'  market 
rapidly  approaching,  or,  indeed,  ac- 
tually here  in  some  lines  of  merchan- 
dising, there  is  going  to  be  a  greater 
need  for  intensified  selling.  The  re- 
vising of  salesmen's  territories  may 
be  productive  of  increased  sales  with- 
out materially  adding  to  selling  per- 
centages, but  smaller  territories  won't 
entirely  care  for  the  greatly  increased 
burden  added  to  the  back  of  the  sales 
department  by  war  factory  outputs 
that  came  with  the  high  tide  of  easy 
selling. 

The  salesman  who  can  de\ote  more 
eft'ort  to  actual  selling  and  less  time 
to  the  preliminary  working  of  a  ter- 
ritory will  naturally  add  to  his  sales. 
When  he  finds  a  prospect  fully  in- 
formed of  the  basic  merits  of  his 
proposition  less  time-consuming  intro- 
ductory explanation  is  necessary. 
Sales  promotion  can  be  made  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  salesman  who 
harnesses  his  salesmanship  to  the 
power  of  correctly  directed  sales  pro- 
motion. 

If  the  hum  of  industry  is  to  be  kept 
constant  through  the  period  of  read- 
justment salesmanship  and  advertising 
must  create  a  demand  for,  and  dis- 
pose of,  the  products  of  numerous 
factories,  farms  and  work  benches — 
the  masonry  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 
Sales  promotion  is  being  looked  to 
as  the  means  of  correlating  the  work- 
ings of  these  two  big  wheels  of  com- 
merce and  to  glean  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness that  have  been,  heretofore,  at 
least  partially  wasted. 

Through  their  dealer  help  efforts 
such  departments  that  have  been 
established  in  several  organizations, 
have  been  able  to  get  in  some  effec- 
tive work  during  the  past  few  months 
when  retail  dealers  generally  have 
found  their  shelves  overcrowded.  By 
persistent  fine-tooth-comb  methods, 
these  sales  promotion  departments  of 
several  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
have  taken  their  goods  out  of  the 
slow  moving  class  during  a  time  of 
stagnant  stocks,  and  made  them  con- 
spicuous in  the  dealer's  eye  and  in  his 
profit  columns  as  quick  turnover  ar- 
ticles. 


IN    THE   RETAIL   FIELD 

In  the  larger  retail  establishments, 
sales  promotion  departments  are 
rapidly  being  added.  Specialization 
is  often  possible  in  the  activities  of 
department  store  sales  promotion 
whereas,  for  example,  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  the  whole  selling  and 
advertising  forces  were  concentrated 
behind  a  single  article  or  line  of 
goods.  It  is  just  this  wieldy  flying- 
squadron  type  of  sales  promotion  that 
will  find  itself  needed  in  the  retail 
field. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  actually  inter- 
ested buyers  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  average  advertiser.  Many 
readers  of  his  advertising  are  all  but 
stirred  to  the  point  of  buying,  or  at 
least  investigating.  In  this  vast  field 
of  half  convinced  prospects,  the  prop- 
erly organized  sales  promotion  de- 
partment may  also  expect  to  wax  fat. 

Quite  frequently  sales  promotion 
has  been  incorrectly  considered  a 
strictly  mail  order  arm  of  the  sales 
department.  Although  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  promotion  department 
often  is  to  secure  direct  orders  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  compete  with 
the  salesman  for  business.  A  per- 
sonal call  will  generally  result  in  a 
larger  order  than  a  letter  call,  or  a 
customer  induced  to  come  into  a  store 
will  make  greater  selections  than  he 
can  be  expected  to  througk  the  mail. 

But  there  are  other  duties  just  as 
important  and  just  as  fruitful  for 
sales  promotion.  Analysis  of  trade 
conditions,  conducting  salesmen's 
campaigns,  stimulating  dealer  effort, 
reaching  into  smaller  towns  or  un- 
worked  territories,  putting  dealer  ad- 
vertising into  paying  use,  the  follow- 
ing up  of  personal  solicitation  and  the 
adjusting  of  grievances  through  ac- 
tual selling  letters,  are  a  few  of  the 
duties  the  well  developed  sales  pro- 
motion department  can  handle  with 
profit. 

VERSATILITY    A    REQUISITE 

The  caliber  of  men  selected  for 
sales  promotion  work  should  be  very 
carefully  considered.  The  square  peg 
in  a  round  sales  promotion  hole  may 
soon  allow  a  waste  that  would  rapidly 
diminish  the  value  of  a  department 
when  its  expenditures  and  its  results 
are  balanced  up. 

In  an  organization  that  had  devel- 
oped sales  promotion  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  it  was  recently  decided 
to  add  to  its  promotional  department. 
.\  salesman  who  had  made  a  con- 
spicuous success  on  the  firing  line  and 
a  man  thoroughly  seasoned  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  were  picked. 
Both  were  found  wanting.  The  idea 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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How  the  Canner  Will  Preserve  His  Market 


The  Story  of  the  National  Advertising  Campaign  Which  the 
Canners  Association  Will  Start  in  January 


IN  A  little  while  every  canner  who 
is  a  subscriber  to  the  advertising 
campaign  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  Washington  will  have 
become  a  national  advertiser.  It  will 
be  an  altogether  new  experience  for 
him.  In  a  little  while  the 
"Seal  of  Inspection,"  which 
is  the  symbol  of  the  National 
Canners  Association's  daily 
inspection  service  and  which 
is  this  year  pledged  to  up- 
wards of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  cases  of  American 
canned  foods  will  be  com- 
mended to  the  women  of  this 
country  in  a  campaign  of  na- 
tional advertising.  The  wo- 
men of  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  be  greatly  interested  in 
this  unique  "Seal  of  Inspec- 
tion" and  will  read  the  story 
of  it  with  an  alert  interest. 

MEETING  THE  CONSUMER 

As  the  result  of  freshly 
awakened  interest  upon  the 
part  of  the  consumer  the  buy- 
ing of  canned  foods  will  have 
a  new  trend  and  direction. 
The  canners  of  the  United 
States  have  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  whereas 
the  women  of  this  country  know 
canned  foods,  they  do  not  know  them 
as  well  as  they  deserve  to  be  known 
and  that  they  do  not  use  them  as 
freely  as  they  should.  Adversity  has 
had  wholesome  compensations  for 
the  canner.  Dark  and  distressful 
days  have  often  come  upon  him.  The 
canner  has  indeed  paid  a  heavy  toll 
for  his  stubborn  persistence  in  es- 
chewing the  more  modern  methods 
of  merchandising.  The  canner  was 
essentially  the  producer.  It  was  the 
function  of  the  distributer, — the 
wholesale  grocer  and  the  retail  grocer 
— to  bring  canned  foods  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people.  Advertising 
had  never  come  within  the  canner's 
purview.  From  earliest  days  the 
canner  addressed  his  attentions  to 
only  the  distributer.  Indeed  the  very 
destinies  of  the  canner  were  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributer.  The 
canner  forgot  that  the  consumer  had 
a  very  special  claim  upon  his  atten- 
tions, a  claim  transcending  every 
other   claim    from    whatever    source. 


By  EDWARD  A.  KERR 

Things  merely  happened  for  the  can- 
ner. Now  there  would  be  a  heavy 
demand  for  canned  foods  and  now 
there  would  be  scarcely  any  demand 
at  all ;  and  he  would  rejoice  in  the 
one  condition  and  repine  because  of 


To  Advertise  the  Can 

'TpHIS  is  the  first  complete  inside  story  of 
-■■  tlie  big  campaign  scheduled  to  start  Janu- 
ary 1,  whereby  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation will  strive  to  stabilize  and  extend  the 
market  for  the  products  of  the  humble  and  tocj 
slightly  appreciated  can. 

The  canner  has  at  last  discarded  the  philos- 
ophy of  Micawber.  Hereafter  he  will  apply 
the  powerful  force  of  advertising  as  a  cor- 
rective to  conditions  which  hitherto  he  met 
with  a  sigh — and  a  loss.  Tlie  feature  of  this 
campaign  is  to  be  the  selling  of  the  women 
of  the  country  on  the  "Seal  of  Inspection" 
which  this  year  will  go  on  upwards  of  28,000,- 
000  cases  of  American  canned  goods. 

The  meaning  of  the  seal  and  the  part  it  and 
copy  like  the  specimens  reproduced  with  this 
article  are  to  play  in  the  campaign  are  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Kerr.  THE  EDITOR. 


the  other.  In  the  economy  of  the  can- 
ner, demand  proceeded  from  the  dis- 
tributer. It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  real  source  of  demand  was 
in  the  consumer.  The  canner  could 
well  assure,  himself  that  the  people 
knew  canned  foods.  Canned  foods 
were  indeed  a  very  staple  of  staples, 
universally  distributed.  Certainly  dis- 
tribution lacked  nothing  of  complete- 
ness. In  spite  of  the  admitted  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  canned  foods 
among  the  people,  it  was  still  true 
that  the  distribution  of  canned  foods 
among  them  remained  during  a  long 
time  at  the  exceedingly  low  level  of 
two  cans  per  capita.  Sometimes,  un- 
der especially  favoring  crop  condi- 
tions, the  production  of  canned  foods 
assumed  very  large  proportions.  Of- 
ten the  canner's  soul  had  been  very 
severely  tried  because  of  nature's 
overflowing  bounty.  Especially  large 
crops  had  an  ominous  meaning  for 
the  canner.  What  should  he  do  with 
an  unusually  large  pack  of  canned 
foods?     What  was  the  use  of  it  all 


since   a   declining   market    would   be 
the  inevitable  result  ? 

DROPPING   "mICAWBERISM''' 

But  the  consumer  has  at  last  come 
into  the  life  of  the  canner  inti- 
mately. Canned  foods  are 
now  to  have  a  virile  expres- 
sion among  the  people.  The 
canner  has  at  last  discarded 
the  philosophy  of  Micawber. 
"Waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up"  has  always  been  the 
philosophy  of  sloth  and  in- 
dolence. The  position  of  the 
canner  was  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  distributer  of  cof- 
fee and  of  rice  and  of 
brooms.  Not  unlike  canned 
foods,  coffee  is  a  very  staple 
of  staples.  The  growers  of 
coffee,  however,  discovered 
that  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  coffee  was  declining.  Prej- 
udices towards  coffee  were 
forming  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  these  preju- 
dices were  reflected  in  a 
greatly  reduced  distribution 
of  coffee.  And  so  the  coffee 
growers  w  o  u  1  d  advertise. 
Brooms !  Housekeepers  had 
used  them  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  brooms  were  now  falling 
into  disfavor.  Other  cleaners  were  be- 
ing very  diligently  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  were  taking  the 
place  long  occupied  by  the  humble 
broom.  If  the  broom  would  return 
to  its  accustomed  position  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  it  inust  needs 
be  called  attention  to  and  so  the 
broom  distributers  would  advertise. 
During  long  ceiaturies  rice  among  the 
people  had  been  a  very  staple  of 
staples.  Everybody  knew  rice  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  rice-eating 
habit  among  the  people  was  declin- 
ing. Other  cereals  were  being  pro- 
posed to  the  people's  attention  and 
were  pre-empting  the  position  which 
rice  had  long  enjoyed.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  concern  to  the  rice 
growers  that  the  favor  of  the  people 
should  be  withdrawn  from  rice.  So 
the  rice  growers  would  advertise. 

The  campaign  of  advertising  which 
is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Canners  Association 
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in  the  interest  of  a  freer  and  wider 
distribution  of  canned  foods  is  not 
untimely.  At  last  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  if  the  demand  for  canned 
foods  would  grow  from  more  to 
more  canned  foods  must  needs  be 
advertised.  And  so  the  canners  have 
at  last  sought  the  wholesome  counsels 
of  advertising. 

THE    CAMP.MGN     PKOGR.^M 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  a 
number  of  years  the  distribution  of 
so  important  a  staple  as  canned  to- 
matoes has  not  risen  above  four  cans 
per  capita,  which  would  mean  a  pack 
of  about  sixteen  millions  of  cases  of 
tomatoes  each  containing  two  dozen 
containers  for  distribution  among 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  during  a  year.  At  the  present 
ratio  of  distribution  a  pack  of  toma- 
toes amounting  to  sixteen  millions 
of  cases  is  received  with  something 
of  dread  and  apprehension.  Taking 
into  account  the  excellent  food  \alue 
of  canned  tomatoes  and  of  the  many 
culinary  uses  to  which  canned  to- 
matoes may  be  put.  a  distribution  of 


only  four  cans  per  capita  is  capable 
of  great  improvement.  The  National 
Canners  Association's  campaign  of 
advertising  will  begin  in  the  January 
editions  of  a  group  of  magazines 
which  are  widely  circulated  among 
women  and  which  are  known  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  their  buying  habits. 
Millions  of  women  will  read  in  these 
magazines  the  story  of  the  National 
Canners  Association's  "Seal  of  In- 
spection." 

The  knowledge  which  the  people 
have  of  camied  foods  will,  as  the 
result  of  the  appeal  which  will  be 
made  to  them,  have  a  more  vigorous, 
more  definite  expression  among  them. 
Canned  foods  will  then  be  more  in- 
timately entered  into  the  daily  life 
of  the  people.  The  "Seal  of  Inspec- 
tion" will  speak  to  the  women  of 
this  country  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
canned  foods  and  of  the  orderly  con- 
ditions under  which  canned  foods  are 
prepared.  The  story  of  the  daily 
sanitary  inspection  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association  will  be 
repeated   to   them.     And  the   modus 


CONKIIJENCE    IN    tANNtD    FOODS 


One   of   the   splendidly    bala 


:ed   page 
lot   only 


that    will    appear   in    the    \ 
one   of   art,    but    of   selling 


of  the  first  pages  on  the 
scneunk'  snows  now  the  mind  of  the  woman 
reader    is    to    be    focused    on    the    safety    appeal 

Operandi  of  canning  will  be  revealed 
to  them.  The  "Seal  of  Inspection" 
will  open  wide  the  doors  of  all  in- 
spected canneries  so  that  the  women 
who  are  interested  in  canned  foods 
may  freely  go  in  and  observe  for 
themselves  the  excellent  sanitary  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  canner- 
ies which  have  accepted  the  stern  con- 
ditions which  the  "Seal  of  Inspec- 
tion" imposes. 

THE    MEANING    OF    THE    SEAL 

The  "Seal  of  Inspection"  is  a  sym- 
bol of  service.  For  the  canner,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  badge  of  distinction  which 
he  emblazons  upon  his  products.  For 
the  canner  the  "Seal  of  Inspection" 
is  a  reward  merited  because  of  his 
compliance  with  all  of  the  strict  rules 
set  for  his  observance.  These  rules 
put  their  greatest  stress  on  cleanli- 
ness. No  canner  is  accepted  into 
the  sanitary  inspection  service  who 
is  unable  to  yield  full  compliance  with 
each  and  all  of  the  rules  prescribed. 
Not  only  are  the  canneries  themselves 
subjected  to  careful  daily  inspection 
but  also  the  food  which  is  prepared 
in  them.  This  inspection  of  food  be- 
gins at  the  very  source,  begins  prac- 
tically in  the  fields  themselves  so 
that  freshness  and  succulence  might 
be  secured.  The  canner  may  not  use 
any  foods  which  fail  of  the  inspec- 
tor's approval.  Beginning  at  the 
source,  inspection  continues  until  the 
final  act  of  processing.  The  inspec- 
tion service  includes  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  finished  product  in 
order  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  "Seal  of  Inspection"  upon  any 
canned  foods  not  entitled  to  receive 
it. 

Advertising  may  boast  its  proud 
conquests  within  the  domain  of  can- 
ned foods.  The  tremendous  demand 
for  canned  pineapple  was  the  result 
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of  a  co-operative  effort  upon  the  part 
of  canners  of  pineapple  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Time  was  when 
canned  pineapple  had  a  severely  re- 
stricted distribution  among  the 
people.  The  demand  for  canned 
pineapple,  however,  has  so  increased 
as  to  give  it  staple  value  among 
canned  foods.  The  demand  for  pork 
and  beans  has  also  increased  tremen- 
dously, the  result  of  persistent  ad- 
vertising by  certain  distributers  of 
pork  and  beans.  The  advertising  of 
canned  food  staples  such  as  corn, 
tomatoes  and  peas  has  been  much 
neglected,  however.  But  under  the 
impetus  of  the  campaign  of  adver- 
tising which  is  about  to  begin  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Canners 


Copy    like   this   strikes    a    bond    of    intimacy 

the   reader,    persuading   her   that    that    "otli 

kitchen"    is    as    wholesome    as    her    own 


Association,  it  is  expected  that  the 
distribution  of  staples  such  as  to- 
matoes, corn  and  peas  will  soon  show 
a  vigorous  increase.  The  National 
Canners'  Association,  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  "Seal  of  Inspection," 
will  create  a  new  interest  among  the 
people  in  favor  of  canned  foods  and 
it  may  well  be  hoped  that  as  the 
result  of  the  campaign,  which  is  to 
begin  in  the  January  magazines  and 
which  will  likely  continue  during  a 
long  time,  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  canned  foods  will  resolve 
itself  into  such  an  appreciation  of 
them  as  will  make  for  the  realization 
of  the  canner's  best  hopes  of  the  in- 
creased demand  which  he  has  lonsr 
sought. 


Newspaper    Campaign    in    Philadelphia 

to    Promote    Harmony    Between 

Employer  and  Employee 

The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia has  planned  a  campaign  to  influence 
a  greater  harmony  between  employers  and 
employees.  The  advertising  will  be  handled 
by  Donovan-.\rmstrong.  Newspaper  space 
will  be  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  bene- 
fits of  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  em- 
ploj-er  and  employee,  but  also  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Philadelphia's  larger  develop- 
ment. 


Robert  Mertz  to  Represent  "Economist 
Group"  at  Cleveland 

Robert  Alcrtz,  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  representing  the  Economist  Group, 
comprising  Dry  Goods  Economist.  Dry 
Goods  Reporter,  Drygoodsman,  Atlantic 
Coast  Merchant  and  Pacific  Coast  Mer- 
chant, in  the  Middle  West  territory,  be- 
ginning this  week  takes  over  the  Cleveland 
and  adjacent  territory,  formerly  covered 
by  Harland  J.  Wright,  with  offices  at  the 
Root  Newspaper  .Association,  539  Guardian 
Building. 


Millsco  Agency  Expands 

The  Millsco  .Agency,  which  places  e.xport 
advertising  exclusively  for  a  number  of 
domestic  agencies,  has  been  recently  in- 
corporated, as  recently  announced  in  this 
magazine,  with  Jose  B.  Matienzo,  for- 
merly of  the  Caldwell-Burnet  Corpora- 
tion, as  president,  and  George  H.  Mills, 
of  the  De  Castro-Mills  Co.,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Manuel  de  Castro,  having 
entered  the  publishing  field,  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  coinpany.  The  new 
firm  has  moved  into  larger  quarters  at 
432  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 


Coffee  Roasters  Elect  C.  W.  Brand 

C.  W.  Brand,  of  Cleveland,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters' 
.Association  at  the  Tenth  .Annual  Conven- 
tion of  that  organization  held  at  St.  Louis. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  J.  A.  Fal- 
ger,  of  San  Francisco,  first  vice-president ; 
R.  O.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  second  vice- 
president  :  Charles  A.  Clarke,  of  Milwau- 
kee, treasurer,  and  F.  J.  .Ach,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  H.  B.  Cropper,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa ; 
C.  H.  Buker,  of  Boston,  and  Frank  Ill- 
ness, of  Kansas  City,  directors. 

San  Francisco  will  probably  be  the  next 
convention  city  of  the  association. 


Johansen    &    Treybal,    Inc.,    Organized 

for  Foreign  Language  Newspaper 

Advertising 

George  P.  johansen  and  Anthony  W. 
Treybal  have  organized  Johansen  &  Trey- 
bal, Inc.,  in  New  York,  to  engage  in 
foreign   language   newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Johansen,  who  is  president,  was  for 
over  five  years  with  the  .American  .Asso- 
ciation of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  at  one  time  was  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Nordstjernan.  New  York 
Swedish  weekly.  Mr.  Treybal,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  following  twelve 
years  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Coinpany, 
New  York,  was  head  of  the  Caxton  Ad- 
vertising .Agency,  and  with  the  Pathe 
Freres  Phonograph  Company,  Brooklyn. 

O.  A.  Youngren,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  Preserver  Company,  is  treas- 
urer, and  G.  Hilmer  Lundbeck,  general 
passenger  agent  Swedish-.American  Steam- 
ship Lines  and  head  of  Neilson  &  Lund- 
beck, bankers ;  and  Ernest  Ohnell,  presi- 
dent, American  Kron  Scale  Company,  New 
York,  are  directors. 


A.   B.   C.   Greets   New   Officials 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  were  present  at 
the  Bureau  luncheon  held  in  the  Cas- 
cade Room  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
New  York  on  November  18  to  celebrate 
the  incoming  of  the  new  officers  and  di- 
rectorate and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
tiring president,  Louis  B.  Jones,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  Hearst  Pub- 
lications, was  the  only  speaker  outside 
of  the  Bureau  officials.  Mr.  Brisbane, 
in  the  few  minutes  that  he  allowed 
himself,  made  a  plea  for  signing  of  ad- 
vertising copy  by  the  agency  or  the 
individual  writer  responsible  for  it, 
directed  the  attention  of  his  publisher 
listeners  to  the  availability  of  foreign 
paper  supplies  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  "stepping  on  the  gas"  of  enterprise 
and  courage  to  pull  business  up  the  hill 
of  hard  times  "that  some  say  we  are  ap- 
proaching." 

Marco  Morrow,  of  the  Capper  Farm 
Press,  handed  to  Mr.  Jones  a  silver 
cigarette  case  presented  to  him  by  his 
colleagues  as  a  tribute  to  his  splendid 
service  for  the  Bureau. 

In  his  response  and  introduction  of 
Mr.  Harn  to  the  audience  Mr.  Jones 
spoke  on  the  development  of  A.  B.  C. 
work  and  the  part  it  is  playing  in  Amer- 
ican advertising  today. 

Stanley  Clague,  managing  director 
of   the    ,\.    B.    C.   acted   as   chairman. 


Business  Ethics  League  Planned 

A  movement  is  now  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  towards  the  organization  of 
a  Business  Ethics  League  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of 
national  trade  organizations.  It  is  plaimed 
to  hold  a  convention  at  Washington  the 
week  of  Februarv  7-12,   1921. 


Albert   Frank    Gets   Robt.    Reis    &   Co. 
Account 

The  advertising  of  Robert  Reis  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  underwear,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Lightolier  Advertising   'With   Hopper 
Agency 

The  advertising  of  the  Lightolier  Com- 
pany, Fred  Fisher,  Inc.,  music  publisher, 
Nacto  Cleaner  Corporation,  and  the  Al- 
lerton  House,  all  of  New  York  City,  is 
now  being  handled  by  the  Hopper  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  'York. 


Donovan-Armstrong   Places  Adlon 
Cigar  Advertising 

Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia,  are 
placing  .Adlon  cigar  advertising  for  the 
Consolidated  Cigar  Corporation,  of  New 
York.  This  manufacturer  recently  ab- 
sorbed the  Forty-Four  Cigar  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  w'hich  for  years  had  made 
and  advertised  the  .Adlon  brand. 


Charles  L.  Estey  Joins  Chicago  Printer 

Charles  L.  Estey,  director  of  the  adver- 
tising bureau  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
.America,  has  been  made  advertising  sales 
counselor  of  the  James  H.  Rook  Com- 
pany, Chicago  printing  firm. 


Frank   G.   Moorhead   Farm   Journal's 
Editor-in-Chief 

Frank  G.  Moorhead,  who  joined  The 
Farm  Journal  organization  last  June,  has 
been   made  editor-in-chief. 
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Advkrtising  &  Selling 


Can  America  Keep  the  Advertising  Lead? 

Some  Factors  That  May  Change  the  Curve  for  Space 
Quantity  in  the  Future 

By  FREDERIC  A.  RUSSELL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Organization,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ills. 


THE  statement  that  advertising 
in  this  country  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  land,  considered  either  as 
to  volume  or  quality,  is  scarcely  de- 
batable. Advertising  men  from  Eng- 
land and  France  have  frequently  af- 
firmed it  to  be  true,  while 
the  average  American  adver- 
tising man  accepts  the  state- 
ment as  a  fact  too  familiar 
to  be  discussed. 

Granted  that  this  is  true, 
will  it  be  as  true  in  twenty 
years?  Will  the  advertising 
of  this  country  continue  to 
lead  the  way  indefinitely,  or 
may  we  expect  a  decline  in 
either  volume  or  quality  as 
the  years  pass?  This  de- 
pends largely  upon  whether 
the  reasons  for  our  present 
supremacy  persist.  To  this 
end  a  brief  review  of  these 
reasons  may  prove  interest- 
ing. 

The  fundamental  reasons 
for  the  excellence  of  our  advertising 
may  be  classed  in  two  groups :  those 
growing  out  of  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  country  and  its  resulting  busi- 
ness structure  and  those  having  their 
origin  in  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  people. 

OUR    BUSINESS    MADE    BIG 

In  the  first  place  everything  con- 
spired to  cast  our  business  units  in 
gigantic  moulds — the  apparently  in- 
exhaustible natural  resources  to  be 
had  for  the  taking,  the  absence  of 
hampering  tariffs  between  states,  the 
excellent  transportation  facilities  and 
the  manifold  economies  of  large  scale 
production  as  utilization  of  by-prod- 
ucts, division  of  labor,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, savings  in  purchasings,  etc. 
The  high  wage  level  stimulated  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  hand 
labor,  which  in  turn  increased  the 
output  and  made  necessary  the  dis- 
covery or  the  invasion  of  new  mar- 
kets. The  American  manufacturer 
easily  gained  the  viewpoint  that  the 
entire  country  was  his  natural 
market. 

These  factors,  then,  combined  to 
concentrate  industrial  establishments 
into   large   units   with   huge   outputs 


which  must  be  sold.  Distances  were 
great  and  the  products  had  to  be  sold 
far  from  the  places  of  manufacture. 
The  second  characteristic  of  the 
country  that  helped  to  build  up  ad- 
vertising was  the  sparseness  of  popu- 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

WHAT  wonld  you  give  to  have  placed 
before  you  today  a  graph  with  a  curve 
drawn  across  it  expressing  advertising  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  over  the  next 
twenty  years  ? 

Professor  Russell  has  here  summarized,  as  he 
sees  them,  some  of  the  important  economic  and 
historical  factors  that  have  moulded  and  are 
moulding  advertising  in  this  country.  He  can- 
not provide  the  graph,  but  he  does  help  us  to 
look  a  little  way  along  the  curve. 

THE  EDITOR. 


lation.  The  towns  were  small  and 
far  apart,  the  average  order  taken 
by  the  salesman  was  necessarily 
small,  the  costs  of  making  the  long 
jumps  between  customers  were  high; 
so  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
salesman  on  the  road  were  appalling 
if  he  covered  the  territory  as  often  as 
he  should.  It  was  natural  that  adver- 
tising should  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
jilenient  the  work  of  the  salesman  in 
breaking  in  new  territory,  holding 
customers  in  line  between  calls  and 
picking  up  as  many  direct  orders  as 
possible. 

The  third  factor  was  the  rapidly 
expanding  population.  If  the  sparse- 
ness of  the  population  forced  pro- 
ducers to  use  advertising,  the  grow- 
ing population  compelled  them  to  ad- 
vertise to  ho'.d  that  market. 

With  a  constantly  widening  mar- 
ket due  to  this  increase  in  popula- 
tion the  established  producers  would 
have  the  strongest  hold  naturally,  but 
a  precarious  hold,  nevertheless,  as  so 
many  new  buyers  were  continually 
coming  into  the  market.  Never  was 
such  an  opportunity  offered  for  new 
producers  to  invade  the  field  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  demand  was  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  the  supply  and  the 


producer  who  could  reach  the  market 
first  was  the  man  who  got  the  busi- 
ness. This  fast-growing  market  still 
further  hastened  the  trend  toward 
large-scale  production,  already  men- 
tioned. 

These  three  characteristics 
of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sultant business  structure  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  advertising 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Now  what  of  the  second 
class  of  reasons — those  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people 
themselves  ?  In  four  ways 
the  American  has  been  an 
ideal  subject  for  the  adver- 
tising man's  efforts. 

ASSIMILATING     ADVERTISING 

In  the  first  place  he  is  able 
to  read.  The  percentage  of 
literacy  is  higher  than  in  al- 
most any  European  nation. 
In  connection  with  his  ability  to  read 
it  is  important  that  he  has  had  time 
to  read  and  money  to  buy  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  without  which 
his  ability  to  read  would  help  the  ad- 
vertiser little. 

In  the  second  place  he  has  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  purchase 
the  things  advertised.  His  buying 
power  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  nationality  and  he  does  not 
cling  so  hard  to  his  money,  for  he 
feels  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
pick  up  a  fortune  any  time  he  really 
sets  himself  to  it. 

His  third  characteristic  that  makes 
the  work  of  the  advertiser  easier  is 
that  the  American  is  not  bound  by 
tradition  and  custom  in  his  purchas- 
ing. If  he  sees  something  new  ad- 
vertised that  looks  attractive  he  buys 
it  without  further  ado,  even  though 
his  ancestors  never  heard  of  it.  The 
influence  of  the  frontier  has  ever 
been  to  weaken  the  hold  of  custom 
and  precedent  and  the  attitude  of 
open-mindedness  held  by  the  aver- 
age American  is  a  result  of  this  in- 
fluence. 

The  fourth  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican is  a  good  subject  for  the  adver- 
tiser's   efforts    is    found    in   the    fact 
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that  he  has  moved  about  the  coun- 
try so  much  that  he  has  had  no  time 
to  form  close  ties  with  any  particular 
retail  merchants.  In  fact,  the  retail 
merchants  themselves  in  many  cases 
have  done  considerable  moving 
about,  so  they  have  not  been  able  to 
form  close  ties  with  their  customers. 
This  has  weakened  the  power  of  sub- 
stitution possessed  by  the  American 
retailer  to  some  degree  and  has  made 
it  easier  for  the  manufacturer  to  gain 
a  hold  on  the  buying  habits  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  harder  to  obtain. 

These  characteristics  of  the  people, 
coupled  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  country,  furnish  the  fundatiiental 
reasons  for  the  supremacy  of  Amer- 
ican advertising  at  the  present  time. 

But  these  fundamental  reasons 
gave  rise  to  some  secondary  reasons 
which  have  now  assumed  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  their  inclusion 
in  this  enumeration. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    MEDIUMS 

The  ability  of  the  American  to  buy 
and  read  periodicals  has,  combined 
with  our  wide-reaching  transporta- 
tion system,  made  possible  powerful 
publications  with  huge  circulations. 
So  we  have  added  ef^cient  mediums 
as  a  contributing  factor. 

The  concentration  of  the  publish- 
ing business  into  large  units  has  made 
profitable  improved  methods  and 
processes  of  printing  and  engraving 
so  that  the  introduction  of  mechan- 
ical aids  to  eflfective  advertising  has 
been  hastened. 

The  expanding  market,  on  a  rising 
price  level  since  1895,  has  made 
large  profits  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  this  has  in  turn  resulted 


in  his  ability  to  advertise  still  more 
liberally  and  to  hire  capable  men  to 
handle  his  advertising. 

The  advertising  agency,  while 
originally  a  result  of  the  primary  or 
fundamental  factors,  has  now  be- 
come a  cause  of  further  progress, 
as  has  the  advertising  journal. 

So  much  for  the  fundamental  and 
secondary  causes  of  this  undisputed 
supremacy  of  American  advertising. 
Now  what  of  the  future?  Will  the 
quality  and  volume  of  advertising 
continue  to  increase  as  it  has  in  the 
past  ? 

This  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  factors  mentioned  above  as 
fundamental  or  primary.  The  sec- 
ondary factors  will  probably  have  a 
much  smaller  bearing  on  the  future 
tendencies. 

The  census  just  taken  will  show 
whether  the  trend  toward  large- 
scale  units  is  continuing.  It  has  al- 
ready made  clear  that  our  popula- 
tion, while  still  increasing,  is  not 
growing  so  rapidly  as  it  once  was 
and  that  this  growth  is  along  the 
lines  already  mapped  out.  It  is  not 
so  much  an  opening  up  of  new  terri- 
tory as  the  consolidation  of  already 
partially  developed  sections.  So  we 
cannot  look  to  the  growth  in  popu- 
lation to  sustain  large  new  advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

The  ability  to  read  will  remain  and 
doubtless  increase,  but  the  ability  to 
buy  seems  likely  to  decline  somewhat 
within  the  next   few  years. 

SOME    CHANGING    ASPECTS 

The  extreme  open-mindedness 
characteristic  of  a  frontier  people 
who  have  burned  the  bridges  to  the 
past  will  gradually  give  way  to  more 


settled  habits  of  buying,  so  that  the 
exploiter  of  a  new  product  will  find 
his  task  much  harder  than  it  once 
was. 

As  the  population  becomes  more 
settled  the  retailers  will  grow  better 
acquainted  with  their  customers  and 
acquire  a  stronger  power  of  substitu- 
tion over  them  so  that  "consumer 
demand"  will  be  a  weaker  factor  in 
marketing.  Already  we  can  detect 
signs  that  the  advertiser  must  con- 
tent himself  with  "consumer  accept- 
ance." 

If,  as  appears  likely,  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  of  declining  prices, 
profits  to  manufacturers  will  be 
smaller  and  the  tendency  to  retrench 
on  advertising  will  be  apparent,  al- 
though doubtless  much  less  evident 
than  it  would  have  been  soine  years 
ago  when  the  benefits  of  advertising 
were  less  thoroughly  understood. 

As  to  the  second  element — the 
quality  of  advertising — we  shall 
doubtless  witness  tremendous  im- 
provement. With  the  decrease  in 
volume,  which  seems  almost  certain 
to  come,  the  quality  will  improve. 
Smaller  space  will  be  used,  but  more 
care  will  be  exercised  in  filling  that 
space.  Less  attention  will  be  given 
to  huge  spreads  composed  mostly  of 
white  space  and  art  work,  and  more 
time  will  be  spent  with  copy. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  lugu- 
brious picture  of  a  possible  future, 
but  is  merely  one  man's  analysis  of 
the  present  situation  and  the  causes 
underlying  it.  It  appears  probable 
that  in  the  period  of  readjustment 
upon  which  we  are  entering  the  ad- 
vertising business  will  suffer  no  more 
than  many  other  lines. 


Automobile  Advertising  Managers  to 
Meet 

A  general  conference  of  the  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council  of  the  Motor 
and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  New  York,  January 
7,  one  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
twenty-first  National  Automobile  Show 
at  the  Grand  Central   Palace. 


President   Suspender   Advertising  With 
Van    Patten,    Inc. 

The  advertising  of  the  President  Sus- 
pender Co.,  manufacturers  of  President 
suspenders  a~id  elastic  webbing  at  Shir- 
ley, Mass.,  starting  January  1,  will  be 
directed  by  Van   Patten,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Former      Singer      Machine      President 
Leaves   Huge   Estate 

The  gross  value  of  the  estate  of  Fred- 
erick G.  Bourne,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  has  been  appraised  at  $42,592,813.59. 


Use  of  Testimonials  in  Advertising  Is 
Ineffective — Inquiry    Shows 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  how  dealers 
and  consumers  viewed  the  proposition  of 
using  testimonials  as  advertising  mate- 
rial, the  E.  A.  Couturier  Band  Instru- 
ment Company,  of  Laporte,  Ind.,  re- 
cently made  a  canvass  of  the  trade,  says 
the  ilusic  Trades.  Letters  were  sent  to 
thousands  of  people,  and  the  replies 
were  so  overwhelmingly  against  the  testi- 
monial plan  that  it  was  discarded.  Fully 
90  per  cent  of  the  answers  showed  that 
the  writers  would  not  be  influenced  by 
the  use  of  them.  The  distrust  of  most 
testimonials  is  .said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  practice  of  many  manufacturers 
of  giving  their  product  to  noted  persons 
in    exchange    for   commendation. 


A.    D.   Lasker    Gives    Up    Trip    With 
Harding 

.\.  D.  Lasker,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Chicago,  who  is  the  originator 
of  the  Lasker  plan  for  the  organization 
of  baseball  in  .America,  in  order  to  see 
through  the  present  reorganization  of 
the  game,  gave  up  a  trip  South  with 
President-elect    Harding. 

Lesan     Agency      Makes     Auto      Trade 
Survey 

The  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  just  issued  the  sum- 
mary of  a  telegraphic  investigation  of 
present  business  and  future  prospects  in 
the  motor  car  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  illuminating  re- 
port was  compiled  from  the  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  telegraphed  on  November  4 
to  fifty  newspapers. 


Frowert  to  Advertise  the  Delage  Car 

The  advertising  of  the  French  automo- 
bile known  as  the  Delage  will  be  handled 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Percival  K. 
Frowert  Co.,  New  York. 


J.  C.  Williams  and   F.  J.  Mooney  Join 
Critchfield 

Jay  C.  Williams  and  Frank  J.  Mooney 
have  become  associated  with  Critchfield 
&  Co.  Mr.  Williams  will  be  at  the  main 
offices  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Mooney  at 
Detroit. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Williams  was 
associated  with  Pierce's  Farm  Weeklies, 
serving  as  manager  of  the  New  York 
branch  for  si.x  years  of  that  time.  Mr. 
Mooney  was  formerly  with  Theo.  F.  Mc- 
Manus,  Inc.,  and  was  previously  adver- 
tising and  sales  manager  of  the  Hupp 
Motor   Car   Company. 
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In  Advertising  the  Farmer  Wants — 

What  a  County  Agent  Found  Out  About  it  by  Heart- 
to-Heart  Talks  With  His  Farmers 


By  I.  J.  MATHEWS, 

County   Agent,    Pulaski    County,    Iiul. 


1HA\'E  been  reading  Advertising 
&  Selling  for  some  time  and 
have  noted  the  various  discussions  on 
advertising  to  reach  the  farmer  and 
how  inuch  he  reads  Summer  and 
Winter.  So  I  set  about  to  find  out 
for  myself,  and  I  believe 
readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  results,  I  prepared  a 
questionnaire  which  con- 
tained the  following  ques- 
tions : 

How  many  farm  papers  do 
you  take?  Which  do  you 
like  best?  Why?  How 
many  hours  a  week  do  you 
read  in  the  ^^'inter?  In  the 
Summer?  Would  you  read 
a  paper  without  advertise- 
ments? Do  you  read  the  ad- 
vertisements? Do  you  read 
them  more  in  the  Winter 
than  in  the  Suminer  or  \ice 
versa  ?     Remarks : 

WHEN    TIIEV   READ 

Forty-nine  of  these  were 
filled  out ;  I  put  the  questions 
and  wrote  down  the  answers. 
These  forty-nine  farmers  are 
among  the  best  in  northern  Indiana 
and  lower  Michigan.  Some  striking 
results  are  these:  Striking  an  aver- 
age, each  of  these  men  read  twenty- 
six  hours  a  week  in  the  Summer  and 
twenty-four  hours  a  week  iii  the 
Winter.  The  dairymen  stated  that 
they  read  more  in  the  Summer  than 
in  the  Winter ;  their  cows  are  on  pas- 
ture and  many  of  them  are  dry.  The 
beef  and  sheep  producers  read  just 
as  much  in  the  Summer  as  in  the 
^^^inter,  since  their  stock  feeding  all 
comes  in  the  Winter,  while  the  gen- 
eral grain  farmer  reads  more  in  the 
\\'inter  than  in  the  Suinmer.  Three 
poultrymen  who  answered  said  they 
read  the  same  number  of  hours  per 
week  both  Sunmier  and  Winter. 

I  believe  the  results  of  this  survey 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  advertise,  because  the  inen  I  in- 
terviewed strike  me  as  being  the 
folks  who  are  most  susceptible  to  ad- 
vertising influence.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  reached  first  and 
their  recommendation  influences  the 
others. 


When  county  agent  work  was  first 
inaugurated  we  spent  a  lot  of  pev- 
fectly  good  hot  air  and  many  tiiues  a 
great  deal  of  ink  and  white  paper  to 
designate  how  things  were  to  be  done 
differentlv.  But       having       gone 


INSIDE  INFORMATION 

'T'HERE  are  few  persons  better  qualified  to 
■*■  pose  as  authorities  on  what  the  farmer 
wants  or  needs  than  the  County  Agent.  Brought 
into  close  relations  with  the  buyer  in  the  rural 
community,  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  able  to  get 
first-hand  information  on  two  subjects  upon 
which  there  has  been  much  hazy  discussion — 
the  farmer's  reading  habits  and  his  demands  on 
advertising.  What  he  has  to  say  is  based  not 
on  guess-work  nor  on  an  attempt  to  apply  some 
preconceived  "psychological"  theory  to  the  facts 
in  hand,  but  on  what  he  has  learned  over  a 
long   period   by    intimate    study. 

THE  EDITOR. 


through  a  pan  of  this  evolution  I 
feel  perfectly  frank  in  stating  that 
hot  air  county  agent  work  was  not 
worth  what  it  cost.  And  we  never 
did  get  results  until  we  actually  went 
out  and  made  a  demonstration.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  intrepid  folk 
who  would  take  the  ])rinted  matter 
and  use  it  as  a  guide  to  the  thing 
that  was  outlined.  And  this  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  advertising.  The 
man  who  inquires  indicates  a  possi- 
bility of  later  becoming  a  demon- 
strator. 

The  farmers  wlio  answered  this 
questionnaire  are  the  ones  who  are 
looking  for  new  developments  in  ma- 
chinery or  anything  that  will  save 
labor,  and  I  believe  every  advertiser 
will  agree  that  the  best  advertisement 
he  can  have  is  one  of  his  machines  or 
his  products  in  successful  operation 
with  the  most  wide-awake  and  highly 
esteemed  farmer  in  every  commu- 
nity. I  know  county  agent  work 
finally  got  down  to  that.  The  expe- 
rienced county  agent  of  to-day  is  not 
especially    strong    on    hot    air.      He 


knows  that  his  big  job  is  to  go  right 
out  into  each  community  and  get 
someone  to  do  the  thing  he  is  advo- 
cating. Like  the  advertiser,  he  is 
ever  alert  for  indications  that  will 
lead  him  to  this  prospect. 

HEARING    FROM    THE    FARMER 

Now  let  us  hear  from 
some  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves :  Here  is  Herman 
Heimberg,  one  of  the  good 
farmers  of  Porter  County, 
Indiana.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  read  the 
ads?"  he  said: 

'"Yes,  I  always  read  them 
and  especially  the  display 
advertisements."  He  states 
that  he  reads  the  advertise- 
ments Ijoth  in  the  Winter  and 
the  Summer.  "Of  course,  I 
read  more  in  the  Winter  than 
I  do  in  the  Summer,"  said 
Mr.  Heimberg,  "but  the  big- 
gest reason  for  this  is  because 
there  is  more  to  read  in  the 
Winter  than  in  the  Summer. 

For  instance,  here  is . 

Last  Winter  for  three  or 
four  months  it  had  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  and  these  Summer  issues 
have  but  a  hundred  pages.  There  is 
lots  more  reading  for  me  in  Winter. 
In  Summer  I  do  not  take  time  to  note 
the  small  details  in  the  reading  or  in 
the  advertising,  but  I  always  run 
through  the  papers.  For  instance, 
right  now,  with  help  so  scarce,  there 
are  three  or  four  things  I  am  look- 
ing for,  especially  mechanical  de- 
vices that  will  cut  down  the  need  for 
so  much  help.  I  look  through  every 
paper  that  comes  along  for  these  de- 
vices. I  also  go  through  the  pajiers 
and  look  at  both  the  reading  mate- 
rial and  the  advertisements  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  there  I  will  want. 
"I  look  especially  for  the  new  ma- 
chines, or  improvements  or  parts  for 
old  ones.  Even  though  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  them  at  the  time  I  like  to  be 
prepared  so  that  I'll  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.'' 

Charles  A.  Jones,  of  Cass  County, 
Michigan,  who  farms  big,  feeds 
steers,  etc.,  takes  five  farm  papers 
and    declares    that    he    reads    thirty 
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Protecting  the  Reasonable 
Advertiser 


Back  of  nearly  all  of  the  regulations  which  newspapers  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  the  advertising  end  of  the  busi- 
ness are  two  general  ideas — 

1 .  To   Protect   the   Reader 

2.  To   Protect   the   Advertiser 

Under  the  first  head  our  newspapers  have  found  it  good  business  to 
keep  out  fraudulent  and  offensive  advertising.  Readers  of  our  better 
grade  newspapers  to-day  will  not  stand  for  advertising  which  was  very 
general  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Under  the  second  head  our  newspapers  have  found  that  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  reasonable  advertiser  from  the  selfish  inclinations  of 
those  w^ho  would  get  what  they  desire  in  the  way  of  special  service 
through  superior  nerve,  has  been  to  make  those  who  demand  it  pay 
for   it. 

For  example,  we  must  protect  the  reasonable  advertiser  from  the  man 
who  demands  top  of  column  second  page,  the  man  w^ho  demands 
the  making  of  many  cuts  and  many  re-settings,  the  man  who  orders 
matter  set  which  subsequently  is  killed,  and  the  fellow  who  wants 
the  newspaper  to  do  other  expensive  stunts  without  cost  to  him. 

Foolish  competition  in  the  past  caused  newspapermen,  like  other  busi- 
ness men,  to  compete  w^ith  one  another,  to  do  ridiculous  things  to  se- 
cure new  business,  regardless  of  the  added  expense  of  such  novelties 
to  other  customers  not  participating  in  the  benefits. 

One  concern  demands  the  making  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
illustrations  while  another  accompanies  all  copy  with  the  necessary 
cuts.     It  is  obvious  that  the  former  should  be  made  to  pay  his  way. 


The  advertising  rates  of  The  Globe  are  made  upon  the  basis  that  the 

advertiser  only  gets  the  use  of  space  at  the  rate.     Anything 

else  he  demands  must  be  paid  for  by  him. 


"aTc"  the  new  YORK  GLOBE  K 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
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hours  a  week  both  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer regardless.     Mr.  Jones  says: 

"Sure  I  read  the  ads,  because  I  am 
all  the  time  looking  for  kinks.  If 
I  were  grain  farming  I  presume  I 
might  read  more  in  the  Winter  than 
in  the  Summer,  but  we  always  have 
stock  around  here  and  I  have  about 
as  much  time  in  the  Summer  as  I 
have  in  the  Winter.  1  think  this 
same  condition  is  pretty  largely  true 
of  any  stockman.  You  will  find  that 
the  stockman  has  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  reading  the  papers  in  the 
Summer  as  much  as  in  the  Winter." 

HELP    THROUGH    .ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  Jones  goes  on  further  and 
says,  '"I  spend  about  ^25  a  year  on 
reading  matter  for  the  whole  family 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it  this 
$25  does  me  the  most  real  good  of 
any  $25  I  spend.  A  few  years  ago 
you  might  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  without  reading,  but 
many  things  are  happening  pretty 
fast  now  and  if  you  want  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  you  must  read  and 
read  all  the  time.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  stockman  to  take  a  market  paper 
of  some  kind,  because  he  not  only 
wants  to  keep  posted  on  the  prices  of 
stock,  but  the  price  of  feeds  and  feed- 
ing devices.  Moreover,  I  find  that 
the  advertisements  are  a  good  deal 
like  reading  the  current  events  part 
of  the  paper,  only  in  the  advertising 
part  of  the  paper  you  read  the  cur- 
rent events  so  far  as  practical  mate- 
rial is  concerned,  while  in  the  current 
events  you  read  of  changes  which 
have  no  money  value  in  themselves 
for  you  or  folks  in  general." 

Chris  Hansen,  a  Pulaski  County, 
Indiana,  farmer  is  an  inveterate 
reader.  He  has  been  in  this  country 
only  fifteen  years,  but  in  that  time 
he  has  learned  the  English  language 
and  has  read  a  good  part  of  much 
that  has  been  printed.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  has  made  a  good  living  out  of 
his  farm  and  allied  interests.  He 
says: 

LIKES  CH.XNGES  IN   COPY 

"I  doubt  if  a  man  can  keep  up  to 
date  without  reading  and  I  find  the 
advertisements  of  some  companies 
pretty  interesting  reading,  especially 
those  that  change  from  one  issue  to 
another.    Just  now  I  am  interested  in 

the  series  the  Company  is 

running  because  they  take  up  ancient 
history  and  show  the  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  last 
few  years.  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing their  advertisement  in  every  issue 
of  the  paper  just  as  much  as  to  read- 
ing the  articles  by  Mr.  .     I 

don't  know  what  the  idea  is,  but  I 
cannot  make  mvself  believe  that  the 


advertisements  which  some  compa- 
nies put  out  that  are  the  same  week 
after  week  are  as  effective  as  though 
they  were  changed  from  time  to 
time." 

I  have  worked  with  farmers  and 
with  other  folks  just  long  enough  to 
find  out  that  there  is  one  attribute  of 
the  farmer  which  is  more  marked 
than  with  any  other  class.  He  is  sen- 
sitive, and  from  personal  contact  I 
know  that  the  farmer  and  his  family 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  for  some 
very  good  reasons.  They  have  been 
caricatured  as  rubes  and  despised  as 
"hayseeds"  until  they  are  just  natu- 
rally suspicious.  Then,  too,  they 
work  with  plants  and  animals — seri- 
ous subjects  in  which  every  movement 
and  sound  mean  something.  In  fact, 
the  farmer's  very  livelihood  depends 
upon  how  well  he  observes  the  minute 
changes  of  plants  and  animals.  This 
is  readily  carried  over  to  what  is  said 
or  read.  Conversation  with  a  farm- 
er— at  least,  until  you  know  him  pret- 
ty well — should  be  guarded  to  see  that 
nothing  insinuating  enters. 

Many  an  advertiser  unwittingly 
offends  these  delicate  feelings  by 
sketches  which  portray  the  farmer 
with  unshaven  face,  leather  boots  and 
ragged  clothing.  A  modicum  of 
brains  would  be  sufficient  to  show  one 
that  such  sketches  are  offensive. 

WRITE  "up,"   not  "down" 

The  advertiser  who  adopts  the 
downward  oblique  towards  his  farm- 
er customer  is  mistaken.  The  best 
brains  of  this  country  are  not  all  in 
the  cities  by  any  means  and  this  coun- 
try knows  no  aristocracy  except  the 
aristocracy  of  brains.  A  good  many 
college  graduates  are  now  farming 
and  they  are  quick  to  detect  any  in- 
ference of  inferiority. 

The  selling  force  of  large  organ- 
izations frequently  believes  that  "let- 
ters that  pull"  are  the  ones  that  are 
super-personal.  As  a  college  man, 
when  I  meet  another  college  man  I 
automatically  say,  "Hello,  Wilson," 
but  such  a  use  of  surnames  is  prac- 
tically always  offensive  to  the  farmer, 
regardless  of  how  well  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  especially  re- 
sents the  "Hello,  Mr.  Farmer." 

As  a  general  rule,  the  farmer  is 
hard-headed.  He  wants  first  of  all 
to  be  treated,  spoken  to  or  written  to 
as  though  he  were  a  he  man,  and  after 
that  he  is  interested  not  in  the  me- 
chanical perfections  of  the  product, 
but  rather  what  it  will  do  for  him, 
how  long  it  will  last  and  how  much  it 
costs  in  relation  to  its  longevity. 

And  in  conclusion,  just  a  little  tip 
about  how  advertisers  may  more  fully 
co-operate  with  county  agents — the 
fellows    who    are    close    up    to    farm 


folks.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  deluge 
them  with  catalogs.  Send  them  not 
more  than  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
most  concise  information  you  have  on 
\our  proposition.  They  file  barrels 
of  stuff  in  the  waste  basket  every 
day.  Do  not  ask  them  to  take  on  the 
agency  for  the  product  that  is  being 
ott'ered';  their  county  agent  work 
keeps  them  plenty  busy  with  legiti- 
mate county  agent  work. 

But  here  is  a  new  one — and,  by  the 
way,  a  real  idea.  A  week  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  manufacturer 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus  for  the 
farm.  In  the  same  mail,  he  sent  a  file 
folder  containing  three  sheets  of  in- 
formation concerning  his  proposi- 
tion. The  tab  had  the  subject  neatly 
printed  thereon  in  red  ink.  The  let- 
ter read  something  like  this : 

"I  know  you  are  a  busy  man.  I 
also  know  that  you  arc:  interested  in 
everything  new  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers. Under  separate  cover,  I  am 
sending  a  folder  already  ])repared. 
Slip  it  into  your  files  and  whenever 
one  of  your  patrons  calls  for  this  kind 
of  information,  hand  him  this  folder." 
I  may  add  that  this  went  into  the  files 
and  I  may  further  add  that  it  is  the 
only  advertising  coming  to  my  desk 
in  a  long  while  that  secured  a  perma- 
nent berth. 


Chinese  Posters  Are  World's 
Oldest 

Posters,  like  many  other  things, 
had  their  origin  in  China;  although 
history  tells  us  there  were  theatrical 
posters  in  Japan  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  were  used  in  China  many  years 
prior  to  that  date.  "There  is  no  way 
to  determine  exactly  when  that  may 
have  been.  It  might  be  said  to  have 
dated  to  the  Chou  Dynasty,  about  the 
year  517  B.  C,  when  the  ancient 
Chinese  emperors  had  the  audience 
halls  of  their  palaces  covered  with 
mural  paintings  and  portraits  of  for- 
mer emperors  labeled  with  appropri- 
ate words  of  praise  or  condemnation. 
These  paintings  doubtless  embodied 
the  basic  principle  of  the  present-day 
advertising  poster,  which  is  primarily 
a  placard  posted  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  passersby." — A  speaker  be- 
fore the  Advertising  Club  of  Canton, 
China,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Carl  Bartle  Made  Advertising  Director 
for  Morris  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

Carl  Bartle,  head  of  the  copy  department 
of  Donovan-.\rmstrong,  has  resigned  to 
become  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
director  for  Morris  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
manufacturers  of  Paul  Jones  middy 
blouses.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
December  6.  The  company  has  under  way 
plans  for  an  extensive  advcrti'iing  cam- 
paign. 
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Colgate 
and  Collier's 


Colgate  &  Com- 
pany are  using 
more  space  in 
Collier's  than  in 
any  other  weekly 
publication. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Die-Cut  Folder 


This  Direct-Mail  Piece  That  the  Prospect  Can't  Resist  May  Keep  Your 
SelHng  Appeal  Out  of  the  Waste  Basket 


IN  mail  order  advertising  the  chief 
difficuhy  of  the  merchant  Hes  in 
getting  the  prospective  or  potential 
buyer  to  read  his  offer.  If  the  mail 
order  merchant  can  keep  folder,  let- 
ter, or  follow-up  matter  out  of  the 
waste  basket  he  has  won  the  initial 
success  of  his  campaign.  Militating 
against  the  mail  order  advertiser  is 
the  prejudicial  habit,  very  common  in 
a  public  drenched  and  inundated  with 
advertising  literature,  of  throwing 
away  anything  looking  like  an  adver- 
tisement that  comes  through  the  mail. 
Merchants  know  there  is  a  special 
class  which  has  acquired  this  habit, 
and  a  good  buying  class  it  is,  once 
the  habit  is  broken  down.  And  then 
there  is  a  much  more  numerous  group 
whose  crust  of  indifference  is  so  thick 
that  it  cannot  be  broken  through  by 
any  ordinar)'  message  in  type. 

WARMING    HIM    UP 

The  solution,  of  course,  lies  in 
warming  up  the  natural  curiosity  of 
the  prospective  buyer  to  the  degree 
in  which  habit  is  evaporated,  or  in 
teasing  the  indifferent  ones  into  an 
attitude  of  expectancy. 

All  of  which  is  very  well  as  a  for- 
mula for  success,  but  how,  in  specific 
cases,  is  this  advice  to  be  applied? 
For  the  purpose  of  telling  the  story 
of  the  proposition  type,  well-written 
copy  is  the  dependable  medium,  but  it 
can  be  depended  on  only  when  it  is 
read.  And  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering here  is  how  to  get  it  read. 
To  this  end  let  us  consider  the  uses  of 
the  die-cut  folder. 

Before  we  enter  upon  considera- 
tion of  its  uses  and  results  it  might 
be  well  to  record  a  few  sentences  of 
description  of  such  folders.  The  die- 
cut  folder  is  the  ordinary  folder  with 
the  difference  that  the  upper  or  out- 
side cover  is  perforated,  and  through 
which  perforation  enough  of  a  story- 
telling picture  can  be  seen  to  titillate 
the  latent  curiosity  of  the  beholder  to 
see  the  rest  of  it.  Below  the  perfora- 
tion through  which  the  curiosity- 
compelling  part  of  the  ])icture  is  ex- 
posed there  is  printed  a  sentence  or 
phrase  intended  to  further  twit  the 
mind  of  the  prospect  by  stating  or 
implving  a  covert  invitation  to  open 
the  folder. 

I  have  a  ^■ery  good  example  of  the 


By  E.  McKENNA 

art  of  the  die-cut  folder  on  my  desk. 
Through  a  "porthole"  cut  in  the  out- 
side page  of  it  appears  a  colored  re- 
production of  the  faces  of  the  old 
man  and  woman,  the  one  whimsically 
proud  and  the  other  happy  and  aston- 
ished, with  underneath  the  legend, 
".Service  worth  looking  into." 

It  is  as.sumed  that  human  nature 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  o])en- 
ing  this  folder  to  discover  what  the 
old  couple  are  so  proud  and  happy 
over.  Let  us  yield  to  this  impulse 
and  open  it.  To  dc)  so  we  must  re- 
move two  stickers  that  keep  it  tightly 
closed.  Those  two  stickers  compelled 
us  to  look  at  the  picture  just  long 
enough  to  become  genuinely  curious 
over  what  the  inside  will  disclose.  If 
they  had  not  been  there  and  the  fold- 
er had  come  open  in  our  hands  our 
curiosity  might  have  smoldered  back 
into  indifference,  but  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  tear  them  off  we  will 
see  it  through. 

HOW    THE    STORY    IS    TOLD 

Ah !  the  full  lithograph  picture, 
part  of  which  we  saw  through  the 
perforation,  shows  a  whimsical  and 
happy  old  man  proudly  displaying  to 
his  happy  and  astoni.shed  wife  a 
brand  new  wrist  watch.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing picture.  And  we  note  that  there 
is  nothing  under  it  to  mar  the  full 
effect  of  it,  except  that  which  tells  us 
something  we  presumably  want  to 
know :  where  such  a  watch  can  be 
purchased,  that  is,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  dealer. 

The  accompanying  text  ties  up 
with  the  pictured  idea  without  waste 
of  words.  It  is  addressed  to  dealers 
and  says: 

You  arc  probalily  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dealers  who  have  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Swiss  watches.  And 
your  dislike  of  this  type  of  watch  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  impossibility  hith- 
erto of  obtaininp;  materials  and  satisfac- 
tory repair  of  these  otherwise  serviceable 
and  accurate  watches. 

We  are  now  selling,  not  Swiss 
watches,  but  Service  and  Swiss 
watches — repair  service  that  is  done 
by  experts  on  Swiss  watches  which 
satisfies  you  and  pleases  the  customer. 
Isn't  that  what  you  have  been  look- 
ing for? 

In  addition,  reyiair  service  and  ma- 
terials  are   offered   for   anv   watches 


on  hand  and  a  return  post  card  is 
inserted  that  sets  forth  brand  and 
price. 

The  success  of  this  piece  of  adver- 
tising using  the  die-cut  folder  is 
vouched  for  by  the  jewelry  house 
that  used  it.  It  is  stated  that  returns 
from  the  first  series  of  folders  sent 
out  to  a  list  of  dealers  throughout  the 
country  were  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  advertising 
campaign — on  this  list  of   goods. 

The  Paradise  Spring  Water  Com- 
pany used  the  die-cut  folder  with  the 
lithograph  with  great  success  to  open 
a  consumers'  market  that  they  were 
hardly  able  to  touch  with  other  kinds 
of  advertising  literature.  They 
sought  buyers  of  bottled  spring  wa- 
ter in  high-class  resident  districts. 
They  found  the  individual  house- 
holder in  these  districts  very  difficult 
to  approach.  In  the  great  majority 
of  such  cases  advertising  literature  is 
thrown  away  unopened,  and  in  many 
cities,  as,  for  instances,  in  Boston  and 
San  Francisco,  the  most  adroit  solic- 
itor never  reached  the  prospective 
buyer.  Finally  this  company  had  re- 
course to  the  die-cut  folder  and  a 
prescribed  resident  district  in  Boston 
was  chosen  as  the  field  of  operation. 

THE    ".MOTHER    LOVE"    .•\PPE.-\L 

The  folder  used  to  open  this  field 
was  one  through  which  a  baby's  face 
peered  wistfully.  A  pen  and  ink  line, 
"Bay  in  Summer,"  was  the  only  let- 
tering and  this  was  allowed  to  make 
its  own  suggestive  appeal.  Inside,  the 
folder  showed  a  colored  picture  of  a 
mother  and  child.  "Mother  Love" 
was  the  subject,  which  is  tied  up  with 
well-written  copy,  telling  that  baby's 
most  important  need  in  .Summer  is 
pure  water.  The  appeal  in  baby's 
behalf  having  been  made  the  copy 
further  stated  that  the  constant  use 
of  this  table  water  will  greatly  bene- 
fit the  whole  family.  A  post  card 
was  inclosed,  which,  when  filled  out 
by  the  householder  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  dealer,  would  bring  a  trial 
bottle  free. 

The  results  of  the  Boston  experi- 
ment with  the  die-cut  folder  deter- 
mined the  Paradise  Spring  Water 
Company  to  follow  the  .same  plan  in 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  where  the  results  are 
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reported  to  have  been  equally  satis- 
fying. 

As  advertising  manager  for  a  man- 
ufacturer of  boys'  clothing,  the  Dub- 
blebilt  Boys'  Clothes  uses  a  die-cut 
folder  as  a  method  of  direct  adver- 
tising to  supplement  newspaper  and 
magazine  publicity  with  results  that 
are  said  to  be  very  cheering  to  the 
makers.  The  folder  is  here  repro- 
duced as  "First  Lesson  in  Thrift." 

A  young  football  player,  probably 
about  six,  is  obliged  to  take  a  few 
minutes  from  the  game  while  little 
sister  puts  a  patch  on  his  trousers. 
The  same  curiosity-sharpening  elTect 
is  got  by  showing  nothing  through 
the  die  hole,  but  the  backs  of  the 
heads  of  two  children  busied  with 
something  that  only  the  opening  of 
the  folder  will  disclose. 

The  colored  lithograph  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  this  use  of  the  die- 
cut  folder  for  mail-order  and  direct- 
to-the-retailer  advertising.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  die-cut  folder  illustration 
in  plain  black  and  white  would  have 
an  equal  effect  of  rousing  oiu'  curi- 
osity to  the  point  of  o])ening  the 
folder  that  a  picture  of  beautifully 
harmonized  colors  has.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  there  are  probably  some 
cases  where  it  would  work  out  all 
right,  the  greater  number  of  adver- 
tisers who  have  won  success  by  their 
use  have  tised  the  lithograph. 

The  use  of  the  lithograph  in  this 
way  is  probably  quite  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  have  reached,  because,  in 
the  matter  of  whetting  curiosity  and 
getting  over  indifference,  the  piece  of 
literature  stands  or  falls  by  the  first 
impression  it  makes.  And  color,  as 
all  advertising  men  know,  is  a  verv 
definite  aid  in  getting  across  a  good 
first  impression. 


O.    S.    Tyson   Goes   With    Rickard    and 
Sloan,    Inc. 

Oscar  S.  Tyson,  for  the  past  two  years 
Eastern  sales  manager  of  Electrical 
JVorld  and  associated  with  Electrical 
Merchandising  and  the  Journal  of  Elec- 
tricity, recently  resigned  from  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company  and  is  now  with 
Rickard  &  Sloan,  Inc.,  whose  business 
has  necessitated  a  reorganization,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  announced  shortly. 
i\Ir.  Tyson  was  formerly  Eastern  ad- 
vertising  manager   of   Factory   Magacinc. 


Richards  Advertises  Berg  Co.  Hats 

Fred.  Berg  &  Company,  Orange,  N.  J  . 
manufacturer  of  felt  hats  for  men,  has 
entered  the  national  advertising  field  and 
has  .'■elected  the  Joseph  Richards  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  to  Iiandle  its  accouni.. 
The  schedule  includes  national  magazines 
and  a  list  of  newspapers.  The  initial  copy 
is  now  appearing. 


Hancock-Payne    Directs    Kinney    Shoe 
Advertising 

The  Hancock- Payne  Advertising 
Agency  is  now  handling  through  its  New 
York  office  the  advertising  of  G.  R. 
Kinney,  wholesaler  of  shoes.  The  ac- 
count   was    formerly   placed    direct. 

Emerson   Beck    Knight    Gets    Ice    Ma- 
chine Account 

The  Emerson  Beck  Knight  .Agency, 
Indianapolis,  has  secured  the  account  of 
the  -Arctic  Ice   Machine  Company,  of  that 


Gundlach   Advertises    Spring    Hinges 

Gundlach  .Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, is  placing  orders  with  trade  papers 
for  Lawson  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  spring  hinges. 


Frank   Seaman,   Inc.,   Has   Vanity   Fair 
Account 

The  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills,  Reading, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  silk  underwear  and 
gloves,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Hugh  A.  O'Donnell  Made  Times  Club 
Honorary   President 

Hugh  \.  O'Donnell,  of  the  executive 
staff  of  tlie  .Veil'  York  Times,  has  been 
elected  honorary  president,  with  .Adolph 
S.  Ochs.  of  the  New  York  Times  Club, 
the  employes'  organization.  Charles  F. 
Hart,  mechanical  superintendent,  was 
chosen  president  to  succeed  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell; .-Vrnold  Sanchez,  manager,  adjust- 
ing department,  vice-president;  Lillian 
(ileason,  secretary;  Warren  Noland, 
treasurer;  Howard  Humphries  and 
Henry    P.    Foye,    sergeants-at-arms. 

Browne    Heads   Southern    Motor    Sales 

W.  O.  Browne,  recently  with  the 
Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  Southern  Motor  Manufactur- 
ing Association,  Ltd.,  Houston.  Texas. 
in  the  capacity  of  general  sales  manager. 

J.    C.    Penney    Sales   $10,496,637    Ahead 

.1.  C.  Penney  Company  reports  sales  for 
the  month  of  October  as  $5,536..307.  com- 
l)ared  with  $.3,751,525  in  1919.  From 
lauuary  1  to  October  31  sales  were  %il.- 
743,099,    against   $22246,462   last   year. 


Stephens  Six  Account  With  Kelley 

The  Stephens  Motor  Works  of  the  Mo- 
line  Plow  Company,  Freeport,  111.,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  Stephens  Salient  Six,  has 
placed  its  advertising  witli  the  Martin  V. 
Kelley   Company,   Toledo.   O. 


Goodyear    Sales   $12,000,000   Ahead 

Sales  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  $181,115,964.39. 
or  over  $12,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1919 
figure,    which    was   $168,914,982. 

A.    H.    Hopkins,    Chicago    Manager   for 
J.  Roland  Kay  Co. 

.\lbert  H.  Hopkins,  whose  resignation 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Engineering 
.Advertisers'  .Association  of  Chicago,  and 
from  the  managership  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  departments  of  the  C. 
F.  Pease  Company,  Chicago,  was  re- 
cently announced  in  .Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, has  become  Chicago  manager  for 
J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  international 
advertising  agents,  at  its  new  building. 
161    East   Erie   street. 

Bourke   &   Hunter  in  Co-operative  Ad- 
vertising 

Paul  C.  Hunter  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
L'nited  States  Rubber  Company  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  a  company  recently  or- 
ganized by  himself  and  K.  DeLacy 
Bourke.  recently  connected  with  F. 
Wallis  .Armstrong,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
lompany  is  known  as  Bourke  &  Hunter 
Company,  co-operative  advertising,  and  it 
is  offering  a  new  service  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Offices  have  been  opened 
?t   1133   Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Account  for  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

The  Moe-Bridges  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  manufacturers  of  lighting  fixtures, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with  the 
Cramer-Krasselt   Co.  of  that  city. 

Seelye    &    Brown    Promote    Smith 

Claude  C.  Smitli,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  space  buying  department 
of  the  Seelye  &  Brown  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  also  handling  several 
accounts,  has  been  made  vice-president 
of   the    company. 

Courtland  B.  Shaw  Joins  Display  Firm 

Courtland  B.  Shaw,  formerly  manager 
of  the  dealer  service  department  of  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company  and 
more  recently  merchandise  man  for  that 
concern,  has  resigned  to  assume  the 
managership  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Display  Service 
Corporation  of  Chicago,  witli  offices  at 
71   West  Twenty-third   street,   New  York. 

This  organization,  which  works  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Retail 
Druggists'  .Association  of  that  citv,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  getting  of  national 
advertisers'  display  material  into  drug 
store  windows  by  means  of  contracts 
for  the   space. 

Auburn  Makes  Johnson  Assistant  Sales 
and    Advertising    Head 

.\.  R.  Johnson  has  joined  the  Auburn 
.Vutomobile  Company,-  .Auburn,  Ind.,  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager. 

Harry   ConJon,   Paige   Truck   Sales 
Manager 

1  larry  .\.  Conlon,  recently  vice-presi- 
dent and  sales  manager  of  the  .Acason 
Motor  Truck  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pomted  sales  manager  of  the  truck  di- 
vision of  the  Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company. 

Bryant  Directs  Hassler  Absorber  Sales 

tieorge  W.  Bryant,  formerly  export 
manager  for  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Inc., 
Indianapolis  manufacturer  "of  Hassler 
shock  absorbers,  has  been  made  general 
sales   manager. 

Messinger   Directs   Chain    Belt   Sales 

L.  C.  Wilson,  for  the  past  two  years 
general  sales  mansgor  of  the  Chain  Belt 
Company,  Mihvaukec,  has  been  elected 
•secretary  of  the  Federal  Malleable  Com- 
pany, West  .Allis,  Wis.,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  former  concern.  Clifford 
F.  Messinger,  who  has  been  with  the 
Cliaiii  Belt  Company  since  1909  in  various 
car;icities,  including  that  of  advertising 
manager,   has    been    made    sales    manager. 


Clint   McDade  With   Keystone   Oil 

Clint  McDade.  at  one  time  superintend- 
ent of  agencies  for  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring 
Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Keystone  Oil  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Chicago.  He  will 
edit  a  house  organ   called  Keynotes. 
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Updegraff  Tells  Triaders  How 
to  Get  Copy  Ideas 

"Vou  can't  get  ideas  for  advertising 
copy  unless  you  dig  for  tliem,"  Robert 
R.  Updegraff,  late  copy  director  of  the 
Erickson  Company.  New  York,  told  the 
several  hundred  members  of  the  Triad 
League  assembled  at  the  Advertising 
Club  last  Saturday  evening.  "Thinking 
is  the  hardest  thing  we  do — we  hate  to 
think,"  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe four  methods  by  which  copy  ideas 
might  be  secured  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle well-directed  mental  power. 

"First,  write  down  all  the  things  your 
product  or  proposition  «'///  do— list  them 
all  no  matter  how  trivial  or  foolish  they 
may  seem.  It  is  likely  that  you  will  get 
your  idea,  perhaps  many,  or  discover 
something  new  your  product  will  do.  If 
not,  then  list  all  the  things  that  your 
article  zcaii't  do.  From  this  list  it  is 
often  possible  to  get  the  idea  or  ideas 
on  which  to  base  an  entire  campaign. 
Lux,  for  instance,  with  the  thought  it 
'won't  shrink  woolens'  or  the  slogan  of 
\'alspar  varnish,  which  constantly  re- 
iterates that  'it  won't  turn  white'  are 
the   examples   of  this." 

Two  other  ways  to  obtain  the  elusive 
idea,  Mr.  Updegraff  said,  were  to  study 
the  services  or  benefits  which  the  prod- 
uct can  give  the  user,  and  to  go  out  into 
the  field  and  talk  to  dealers,  consumers, 
salesmen  and  editors.  In  closing  he 
showed  how  ideas  could  be  "put  over" 
graphically  both  in  copy  and  illustra- 
tion. 

Arthur  K.  Barnes,  account  executive 
with  Frank  Seaman.  Inc.,  directing  the 
advertising  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, explained  the  "Advertising  Agency 
and  Its  Work,"  dwelling  upon  the  "con- 
tract man"  or  ac'count  executive.  This 
individual,  Mr.  Barnes  said,  could  be 
likened  somewhat  to  a  punching  bag  be- 
tween two  fists,  and  anyone  aspiring  to 
that  position  should  have  all  his  feelings 
removed  at  an  early  age.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  national  advertisers 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
merchandising  research,  he  said,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  places  his  problems 
with  an  advertising  agency  should  ap- 
proach them  willing  to  stand  his  share 
of  the  work,  with  an  attitude  towards 
the  agency  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  lawyer  and  client  or  architect 
and   builder. 

President  Small  announced  that  the 
Triad  had'  donated  one  hundred  dollars 
to  a  memorial  fund  for  Ralph  Leseritz, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  league.  A 
library  of  books  on  advertising  and 
allied  subjects  is  to  be  established  at 
New   York   University   in  his   memory. 


4.  You  can  get  quick  action  in  reach- 
ing any  given  list.  Timely  advertising 
can  be  released  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, and  can  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tune markets,  business  conditions  or 
circumstances    promptly. 

5.  There  is  an  intimate  touch  in  di- 
rect appeals,  especially  in  letter  mailing, 
which  is  an  advantage.  They  get  under 
the  skin. 

6.  Through  the  personal  appeal  of  di- 
rect advertising,  the  advertiser  can  bring 
to  bear  a  different  kind  of  force  than 
that  derived  from  general  advertising. 
He  can  hook  this  up  to  national,  class 
or  trade  paper  advertising  in  many  ways. 

7.  Your  sales  strategy  is  hidden  from 
competitors — you  do  not  have  to  show 
your    hand. 

8.  It    permits    you    to    "key"    results. 


Buckley     Gives     Ten     Advantages     of 
Direct   Mail   Advertising 

1  lomer  J.  Buckley,  in  concluding  an 
address  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Engineering  Advertisers'  Association  of 
Chicago,  gave  in  chart  form  the  follow- 
ing ten  advantages  of  direct-mail  ad- 
vertising : 

1.  By  using  good  lists  of  logical  pros- 
pects, there  is  practically  no  waste ;  each 
prospect   receives   your   message. 

2.  You  can  reach  any  or  all  pros- 
pects in  a  field  within  a  few  hours'  time. 
Thus  you  can  divide  your  list  into  sev- 
eral units  and  go  after  each  unit  sepa- 
rately. 

3.  You  can  assist  the  man  in  the  field 
by   doing   missionary    work. 


There  is  no  big  element  of  gamble  when 
proper  tests  are  made  and  results  noted. 
Direct  advertising  has  the  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  remaining  under  the  eyes  of 
the  one  for  whom  it  is  working.  He 
can  watch  it,  train  it,  and  develop  it  in- 
telligently. 

9.  You  can  get  prompt  attention  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Your 
proposition  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
prospect  with  order  blank,  return  en- 
velope, postcard,  or  other  means  of  reply. 

10.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
you  can  build  up  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  and  good-will  among  your 
prospects  and  customers  of  immeasur- 
able value,  and  at  less  e.xpense  than  by 
any  other  means. 

On  December  14  the  Engineering  Ad- 
vertisers' .Association  will  discuss  pub- 
lication   advertising. 


BUSINESS  DISTRICT— CONNERSVILLE 


"Star''  Lights  on  Indiana — 
A  Beam  or  Two  on  Connersville 

Half  way  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  lies  Connersville,  an 
industrial  city  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  populated  almost  wholly 
by  native-born,  English-reading,  home-owning  people. 

Connersville  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of  Indiana's  industrial 
cities,  manufacturing  a  variety  of  products  ranging  from  auto- 
mobiles to  toys,  and  paying  top  wages  to  industrial  workers. 

Connersville  has  two  excellent  daily  newspapers;  that  in  addition 
to  these,  665  daily  and  1,150  Sunday  copies  of  The  Indianapolis 
Star  are  read  in  Connersville  proper,  while  1,148  daily  and  1,190 
Sunday  copies  of  The  Star  are  read  in  Fayette  county,  of  which 
Connersville  is  the  county  seat,  shows  clearly  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  community. 

It  is  the  financially  able,  responsible  class  of  people  who  buy  Indi- 
ana's leading  morning  daily  in  Connersville,  as  in  all  Indiana  cities. 
Data  gathered  from  28  cities  within  a  75 -mile  radius  of  Indianapolis 
show  that  one  out  of  every  five  professional  and  business  men  reads  — 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

Largest    Morning    and    Sunday    Circulation    in  Indiana 

Eaitern  Representative  :  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Marbridge  BIdg. ,  New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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The  Story  of  an  Advertisement 


By  R.  E.  MacKENZIE 

Advertising   Mgr.,  The  Timkeii   Roller   Bearing   Co. 


MAYBE  Columbus  was  not  look- 
ing for  America  when  he  set 
sail  from  Spain.  Maybe  the  discov- 
ery of  the  future  home  of  the  United 
States  was  a  mere  coincidence — a 
geograi)hicaI  nonchalance.  And  may- 
be the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
had  never  fully  realized  just  what 
were  the  basic  features  in  its  integ- 
rity-of-purpose  inventory  until  it  set- 
tled down  to  prepare  for  the  anni- 
versary number  of  the  Scientific 
American  an  appropriate  advertise- 
ment. 

For  this  number,  it  was  seen  at 
once,  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
automotive  industry  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate, most  interesting,  most  tell- 
ing story  that  could  be  told. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  the  "old- 
timers"  in  the  business  when,  in  con- 
ference, they  remembered  many  tales 
of  discouragement,  absurdity,  and 
bankruptcy.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  still 
young  men  had,  in  about  a  generation, 
seen  the  foundation,  growth,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  first  industrv  of 
the  country  in  finished  products. 

It  did  not  seem  likely  to  us  that  the 
first  and  fundamental  thought  in  the 


brains  of  these  men  who  were  to  de- 
velop the  motor  car  should  have  been 
that  of  giving  idle,  useless  pleasure 
to  an  idle,  useless  few. 

It  was  a  long  pull  from  the  old 
"rod-steered  one-lunger"  to  the  re- 
serve-powered, mud-negotiating,  ten- 
ton  commercial  car  of  today.  It  took 
more  than  the  desire  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  adventurers  or  those  who 
wanted  to  travel  faster  than  horses 
would  allow  them  to  eflect  the  col- 
laboration of  brains  and  staunchness 
of  heart  that  would,  in  approximately 
a  score  of  years,  bring  about  transpor- 
tation revolution. 

Well  then,  we  said  to  ourselves, 
"What  was  it  that  had  actuated  men 
like  Haynes,  Apperson,  Winton,  Olds 
and  Timken?"  The  fascination  of  in- 
vention had  played  its  part,  of  course. 
The  desire  for  greater  utilitarianism 
was  also  important.  More  efficiency, 
greater  speed,  higher  diversity  of  ap- 
plication and  occupation :  each  of 
these  was  an  important  factor.  But  it 
took  something  to  weld  them  together 
to  make  of  these  units  a  sturdy,  com- 
poimded,  unassailable  whole.  And 
that  flux  was  FAITH  ! 

With  such  a  foundation  the  indus- 


try grew.  People  bought  automobiles 
at  first,  it  is  true,  to  ride  in  them  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  haul  laundry,  and  groceries, 
and  carpets,  and  stoves  in  them. 
Then  they  took  oil  the  upholstered 
body  and  threw  an  old  wagon  body 
on  the  passenger  car  chassis ;  and 
then  they  hauled  lumber,  coal,  and 
grain.  From  the  truck  rebuilt  from 
the  passenger  car  to  the  heavy  duty 
commercial   truck   was   a   short    step. 

Railways  are  all  narrow-gauged  in 
that  their  ways  and  paths  are  set. 
You  can  go  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago by  rail,  but  when  you  leave  your 
hotel  in  Xew  York  you  go  by  motor 
car  to  the  station  ;  and  when  you  leave 
the  station  in  Chicago  you  go  by 
motor  car  to  your  home. 

The  confined  transportation  system 
of  railroad  beds  is  only  part  of  the 
scheme  of  transportation  that  up-to- 
date  methods  and  necessities  have 
evolved.  It  is  only  an  important  link 
in  the  chain — Rails — Roads — Water 
—Air. 

One  used  to  repair  tubes  on  the 
dusty  road  ;  one  used  to  sprain  wrists 
cranking  a  heavy  motor ;  one  used  to 
get  soaked  when  it  rained.     The  re- 
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fined,  faithful  autonintivc  \ehick'  has 
eHminated  that. 

The  milkman  used  to  get  up  a  few 
minutes  after  midnight;  the  doctor 
used  to  arrive  home  hours  late ;  fam- 
ilies used  to  suffer  from  cold  because 
horses  could  not  negotiate  the  slip- 
pery jiavenients  lying  between  the 
yard  and  the  cellar  door.  The  re- 
fined, faithful  automotive  vehicle  has 
eliminated  that. 

Throughout  this  score  of  years' 
masterful,  conscientious,  rapid  de- 
velopment, faith  has  been  the  all-im- 
portant, omnipresent  factor  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  industry's 
leaders. 

As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  today,  and 
so  will  it  be  tomorrow.  We  must 
believe  in  our  business.  The  auto- 
motive industry  today  has  proved 
thousand-fold  its  usefulness  and  es- 
sentiality. The  faith  of  twenty  years 
ago  has  been  a  thousand  times  justi- 
fied, for  faith  todav  is  founded  on 
fact ! 

.And  so  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  whose 
products  have  contributed  so  inuch  to 
the  justification  of  men's  faith  today 
in  the  automotive  industry,  should 
make  Faith  the  theme  of  the  anni- 
versary number  advertisement,  re- 
produced here,  the  last  line  of  which 
is  "Faith  todav  is  founded  on  fact!" 


N.     Y.     "Commercial"    Issues     Mexican 
Supplement 

With  the  New  York  Coiiunciiiiil  of 
November  17  that  newspaper  issued  a 
IMe.xican  Supplement  consisting  of  32 
pages  which  will  be  published  every 
three  months  henceforth.  The  supple- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  re- 
view of  business  conditions  and  develop- 
ments  in   Mexico. 


New   Orleans   "Item"   Conducts   Adver- 
tising Staff  Contests 

The  New  Orleans  llriii  is  conducting 
among  its  advertising  staff  semi-monthly 
contests  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  250- 
word  article  on  various  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  advertising  value  of 
newspapers.  The  subject  of  the  first 
contest  was  "Why  Is  the  Afternoon 
Newspaper  the  Best  Advertising  Me- 
dium," and  the  prize  article  was  written 
hy  L.  F.  Hewnyer.  Bowden  Caldwell 
won  the  second  contest  with  his  article 
answering,  "What  Is  Quality  Circula- 
tion?" 

Hoyt's    Service    Buys    More 
Office    Space 

Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
added  three  more  rooms  to  its  ofifice  space. 

One  of  these  rooms,  situated  on  the 
same  floor,  making  a  direct  addition  to 
the  present  offices,  will  become  the  .^rt 
Department.  The  other  two  rooms  (on 
another  floor  of  the  same  building)  will 
"be  occupied  by  the  Commercial  Research 
Department. 

The  space  left  by  these  two  departments 
will    be    absorbed    in    part    by    the    Copy 


and  >Iechamcal  Departments,  and  in  part 
•11^  P'splay  Room  where  store  displays 
will    be    designed    under    conditions    ap- 
proximating those  of  retail  stores. 


Bigger  Business  for  United  Cigar 
Stores 

Sales  of  United  Cigar  Stores  Com- 
pany 111  October  amounted  to  $7,607,- 
668,  which  is  the  largest  on  record  for 
any  single  month  in  the  history  of  the 
^°'"P?">'-  This  was  an  increase  of 
^1,967,225,  or  34  per  cent  over  October 
,  -','^^I-  S^'^s  for  the  ten  months 
totted  $&4,1S4,987,  an  increase  of  $15,- 
580,/96,   or   32   per   cent. 

During  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  company  put  in  operation  a 
total  of  78  new  stores.  This  brings  the 
number    directly    operated    by    the    coin- 
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pany    up    to    approximately    1,600.      Total 
of   stores   and   agencies   is   close   to   2,t)00. 

Six  Pages  to  Announce  Sale 

1  om  Keane,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Culbertson,  Grote,  Rankin  department 
store  111  Spokane,  used  six  pages  in  city 
newspapers  to  announce  the  anniversary 
sale  of  the  store  recently.  Advertising 
iitilizing  several  pages  continued  for  four 
days. 

Cigarette   Sales   Increased  67% 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes  have 
increased  67  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  Federal  tax  receipts  show.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  the  Gov- 
trnment  received  $151,226,000  in  cigarette 
taxes,  an  increase  of  approximately  $61,- 
000.000  over   the   preceding  year. 


Kansas  City  Dealers  know  first- 
hand that  all  their  customers 
read  The  Star. 

Kansas  City  dealers  depend  on 
The  Star  in  attracting  and 
holding  trade. 

Kansas  City  dealers  prefer  to  buy 
and  handle  goods  which 
are  popularized  through  the 
medium  they  themselves 
use  in  moving  their  own 
merchandise. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  October: 
Morning  Evening  Sunday 

212.275  216,230  217,196 


Chicago  Office, 
1418   Century  Bldg. 


New  York  Office, 
2   Rector  St. 
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Ptiotoq  raphs 

the  TecH 


Tell  us 
where  your 
product 
is  used. 

We'll 

photograph  it 
on  the  job — 

and  get 
the  data 
about  its 
service. 

Also,  if  you 
wish,  we'll 
work  up  this 
material  into 
advertisements- 

and  publish 
them  in 

McGRAW-HILL 
Engineering 
and  Industrial 
Journals. 

In  this  way 
you  get  the 
service  story  of 
your  product 
over — 

so  that  its 
use  is  seen 
and  understood 
by  people  who 
need  it. 

And  these  prospects 
will  see   too, 
that  others  are 
enthusiastic 
about  it. 

And  then  they'll 
want  it  and 
buy  it, 
because 


McGRAW-HILL, 
through  its 
FIELD  PHOTO 
SERVICE, 

gave  you  advertisements 
with  Pictures  that 
Sell   Your  Product. 


McGraw-Hill  Field 

We  photograph  your  product  on  the  job  anywhere,  and  get  the  story  of  its  bcrvice 
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that  Sell 
nical  product 


The  McGRAW-HILL  FIELD  PHOTO  SERVICE  Department  was  organ- 
ized some  years  ago  in  response  to  a  widely  felt  need  of  furnishing  to  our  ad- 
vertisers a  service  through  which  they  could  readily  and  economically  secure 
striking  installation  pictures  of  their  machines  and  apparatus  in  actual  use.  Ap- 
proximately 700  McGRAW-HILL  photographic  representatives,  locally  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  engaged  in  this  work. 


These  photographers  are  carefully 
chosen  for  their  prompt  dependabil- 
ity in  getting  the  picture  they  are 
asked  to  get — for  their  judgment 
shown  in  "taking"  subjects  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  an  advertising  stand- 
point— for  their  skill  displayed  in  mak- 
ing photographs  that  reproduce  effec- 
tively, and  for  their  ability  to  get  the 
news   story   while   taking   the   picture. 

This  latter  qualification  is  extremely 
important.  Every  effort  is  made  to  ob- 
tain the  actual  story  of  the  machine 
on  the  job,  and  to  assist  in  this  we 
supply  our  photographers  with  care- 
fully devised  questionnaires  to  be  filled 
out.  The  Field  Photo  Service  De- 
partment always  aims  not  only  to  get 
the  picture  but  to  get  the  story,  and 
we  make  it  a  practice  not  to  accept 
photographs  from  our  photographers 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
data. 

The  advantages  of  this  branch  of 
McGRAW-HILL  service  to  technical 
advertisers  are  obvious.    Upon  receipt 


of  a  list  of  installations  we  arrange  all 
the  interviews  and  secure  the  pictures. 
You  are  relieved  of  all  worry  and 
trouble  and  get  your  pictures  and  the 
story  at  minimum  expense,  besides 
having  the  satisfaction  of  putting  the 
work  into  the  hands  of  specialists  on 
technical  subjects. 

Many  advertisers  not  only  employ 
our  Field  Photo  Service  to  secure  defi- 
nite lists  of  photographs,  but  give  us 
a  roving  commission  to  take  pictures 
of  their  machines  wherever  encoun- 
tered. 

In  connection  with  this  department 
of  McGRAW-HILL  service  we  main- 
tain a  constantly  growing  library  of 
stock  negatives  in  the  technical  field. 
It  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
3,000  photos  all  of  which  are  classi- 
fied by  subjects.  Prints  are  promptly 
supplied  at  a  moderate  charge. 

This  Library  of  Technical  Photo- 
graphs is  of  special  value  to  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  a  number  of  which 
frequently    call    upon   its    resources. 


The  facilities  of  our  organization  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  technical 
subjects  are  at  the  service  of  all  who 
require  such  photographs.  Primari- 
ly, however,  it  is  an  important  link  in 
the  complete  chain  of  McGRAW- 
HILL  service  to  the  technical  adver- 
tiser. We  not  only  write  the  proper 
copy  for  our  advertisers  but  we  go  out 
into  the  field  for  them  and  obtain  pic- 
tures and  stories  which  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  get  for  themselves. 

Send  us  your  list  of  installations — 
the    people    who   use    your    product — 

And  let  the  McGRAW-HILL 
FIELD  PHOTO  SERVICE  Depart- 
ment get  the  pictures  and  the  facts — 

That  prove  your  product  is  on  the 
job — 

And  making  good! 

Send   us  that  Hst   NOW. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  cost  and  an- 
swer any  questions. 


McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Tenth   Avenue   at   36th   Street,  New  York 


Power  .American  ^lachinist 

Coal  Age  Journal  of  Electricity 

Electrical  World  Ingenieria  Internacional 

Engineering  &   Mining   Journal  Chemical    &    Metallurgical    Engineering 


Electric  Railway  Journal 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Enjrineerinsf  News-Record 


Photo  Service 

Available  photos  also  supplied  from  stock  •♦  Specialists  on  technical  subjects 
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How  Marshall  Field  &  Company  Advertises 

A  Survey  of  the  Big,  Efficient  Organization  Back  of  the 
Famous  Chicago  Firm's  Marketing  Effort 


No  discussion  of  retail  advertis- 
ing can  go  very  far  without  the 
name  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
of  Chicago  entering  into  it.  The  out- 
put of  this  great  company  in  selling 
copy  is  comparahle  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  its  output  in  goods. 
The  variety  of  its  advertising  ven- 
tures is  comparable  to  the  variety  of 
the  lines  that  it  handles. 

The  work  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  in  wholesale  advertising  is 
very  likely  to  be  brought  up  also 
when,  in  a  discussion  of  the  manu- 
facturer's publicity  problems,  the 
talk  touches  upon  classes  of  products 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  firm's  dis- 
tinctive national  copy.  If  you  are  at 
a  loss  for  a  moment  to  think  of  an 
example  of  Marshall  Field  advertis- 
ing in  the  national  field  think  of 
Athena  underwear.  Sunlight  woolen 
yarns,  Blue  Rose  toilet  articles  and 
Cloister  embroidery  cotton,  all  pushed 
by  big  campaigns  at  various  times 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
Due  to  a  misinterpretation  by  coun- 
try merchants  that  it  is  retail  compe- 
tition Marshall  Field  advertising  does 
not  alwavs  carrv  the  Marshall  Field 


HOV^'   THE   WHEELS   GO  AROUND 

Once  in  a  while,  instead  of  talking 
about  how  the  wheels  of  advertising 
ought  to  go  around  or  about  the  eco- 
nomic laws  that  dictate  their  opera- 
tion, it  is  good  for  us  to  refresh  our 
understanding  by  an  examination  of 
just  how  they  do  go  around  in  some 
big,  outstanding  cases. 

The  advertising  mills  of  ^larshall 
Field  &  Company  grind  not  slowly, 
but  they  grind  out  some  exceedingly 
fine  advertising  copy.  Recently  G. 
R.  Schaeffer.  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  company,  described  for  the 
representatives  of  many  nationally 
known  manufacturers  assembled  at 
the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Engi- 
neering Advertisers'  Association  how 
they  do  their  grinding.  The  gist  of 
his  remarks,  which  is  what  I  am  re- 
producing here,  should  be  of  interest 
to  a  far  wider  audience,  particularly 
to  the  audience  of  department  store 


BY   HARRY    DYKE 
From    Data    Supplied    by 

G.  R.  SCHAEFFER, 

Advertising   Mgr.    M.irshall    Field   &   Co. 

executives  to  be  found  among  the 
readers  of  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  have 
two  separate  advertising  departments, 
one  for  the  wholesale  and  one  for  the 
retail. 

The  function  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment in  the  wholesale  is  to  adver- 
tise goods  manufactured  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  and  sold  through 
the  wholesale  department.  The  de- 
partment includes  many  branches. 
.All  of  the  merchandise  manufactured 
by  the  company  is  sold  through  its 
own  wholesale. 

There  is  an  office  manager  in 
charge  of  the  department,  whose  en- 
tire time  is  devoted  to  supervision. 
An  important  member  is  the  Pur- 
chasing Bureau-. 

A  purchasing  agent  places  all  or- 
ders, and  no  invoices  are  passed  for 
anything  except  on  order  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent. 

The  Publication  Bureau  has  charge 
of  all  regular  publications  of  the 
wholesale. 

"field    QUALITY    NEWS" 

The  princijial  puljlication  is  the 
"Field  Quality  Xews."  This  is  a 
trade  magazine,  a  merchandise  bul- 
letin, which  aims  tu  present  what  is 
called  quick-turnover  merchandise. 
This  hits  the  high  spots  of  the  mer- 
chandise ottered  through  the  whole- 
sale organization.  It  contains  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pages  each  month. 

There  is  always  an  editorial  on  the 
first  page  containing  whatever  is  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  whole- 
sale executives. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  dealers' 
advertising  service,  with  the  idea  of 
aiding  the  small  country  merchant  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Mar.shall  Field  & 
Company  merchandise.  This  section 
carries  a  printed  supplement  of  twen- 
ty-four pages  in  which  are  worked  up 
specimen  advertisements  intended  for 
the  country  merchant  to  use  in  local 
newspapers  for  the  month.  The 
specimen  ads  cover  the  merchandise 
shown  in  the  merchandise  pages  of 
the  magazine,  and  also  include  some 


lines  which  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany do  not  wholesale,  such  as  shoes 
and  clothes.  It  contains  numerous  il- 
lustrations, line  cuts,  etc.,  which  are 
furnished  to  the  country  merchant  at 
cost  or  less.  The  aim  is  to  put  this 
ser\'ice  on  a  par  with  the  advertising 
done  for  the  retail  store;  that  is,  to. 
make  it  high  class  in  every  respect. 
Quality  and  service  are  stressed. 
Quality  is  the  first  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
pass  that  habit  of  thought  on  to  the 
country  merchants.  The  difference 
between  quality  and  price  is  as  the 
difference  between  day  and  night,  and 
the  merchants  who  specialize  in  qual- 
ity merchandise  have  the  respect  of 
the  community.  The  man  in  charge 
of  this  bureau  is  assisted  by  men  who 
have  come  to  the  organization  from 
smaller  country  stores,  and  wha 
therefore  appreciate  the  problems  of 
the  country  merchant. 

THE    WEEKLY    BULLETIN 

Another  publication  is  the  weekly 
bulletin  which  is  sent  to  all  salesmen. 
It  contains  all  information  which  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments  wish 
to  transfer  to  salesmen  each  week.  It 
contains  advertisements  and  current 
prices,  arranged  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Catalog  Bureau  has  charge  of 
the  publication  of  the  catalog.  No 
catalog  has  been  issued  in  the  last 
two  years,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
merchandise  conditions  during  the 
war  and  the  rajiidity  with  which 
prices  have  changed.  'The  catalog  is 
supplemented  by  department  catalogs 
and  the  "Field  Quality  Xews."  There 
are  catalogs  on  infants'  wear,  auto 
accessories,  etc. 

In  all  the  principal  merchandise  de- 
partments there  is  an  advertising  man 
who  supplies  the  main  advertising  de- 
partment with  the  merchandise  infor- 
mation needed  for  publication.  These 
men  supply  nearly  all  of  the  infor- 
mation for  the  catalog  and  other  pub- 
lications. In  fact  the  catalog  is  merely 
edited  by  the  Catalog  Bureau,  as  it  is 
almost  entirely  gotten  up  by  branch 
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advertising  men  in  the  various  mer- 
chandise departments. 

EDITORIAL    WORK 

There  is  an  editorial  office  presided 
over  by  an  experienced  editorial 
writer  who  writes  feature  editorials 
for  "Field  Quality  News"  and  other 
publications.  Special  editorial  work, 
requiring  more  advanced  ability,  is 
undertaken  outside  the  organization. 
From  time  to  time  editorial  material 
is  purchased  on  the  outside.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  get  a  new  line  of 
thought  on  a  subject  that  perhaps  has 
become  rather  hackne3'ed  to  the  ad- 
vertising department. 

One  department  specializes  in  trade 
journal  copy,  promoting  various  lines 
in  wholesale  department.  This  de- 
partment draws  upon  copy  written  b\- 
men  in  other  departments  of  adver- 
tising work,  and  the  task  is  princi- 
pally one  of  assembly. 

The  art  department  has  charge  of 
buying  art  work  and  making  layouts. 
It  also  has  charge  of  designing  labels, 
and  specializes  in  labels  for  merchan- 
dise manufactured  by  Marshall  Field 
&  Company. 

There  is  a  stock  room  in  which  are 
kept  all  drawings,  engravings,  etc. 
Filing  records  make  it  possible  to  lo- 
cate a  cut  or  drawing  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  listing  and  mailing  bu- 
reau. Lists  are  kept  in  Addresso- 
graph  form  and  the  company  does  all 
its  own  mailing. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

The  work  of  the  retail  advertising 
department  is  different  in  character, 
owing  to  the  different  problems  to  be 
worked  out.  The  market  is  limited  to 
Oiicago  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  aim 
here  is  to  reach  the  retail  purchaser. 
Charge  accounts  furnish  about  125,- 
000  names  for  the  mailing  list.  In 
addition  to  the  mailing  lisi,  the  daily 
newspapers  and  various  printed  mat- 
ter constitute  the  advertising  medi- 
ums for  the  retail  store. 

The  office  manager  occupies  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  occupied  by  the 
office  manager  on  the  wholesale  side. 
His  work  is  largely  supervision. 

Most  of  the  copy  at  the  retail  store 
is  written  by  women,  because  it  is 
believed  that  they  know  best  how  to 
interest  and  appeal  to  women.  There 
is,  however,  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
house  furnishings  department  and  a 
man  who  writes  cop}-  for  the  store 
for  men.  The  men's  store  is  handled 
quite  separately  from  the  main  retail 
store.  The  advertising  manager  here 
has  his  own  office,  and  prepares  his 
own  copy  in  conjunction  with  the  dif- 
ferent department  managers  and  the 
office  manager  of  the  advertising  de- 


Ijartment.  The  basennjut  is  handled 
as  a  separate  store.  Two  men  take 
care  of  all  its  advertising.  Basement 
business  is  built  on  manufacturers' 
mistakes  and  job  lots  of  merchandise. 
It  is  bargain  advertising. 

"fashion  of  the  hour" 

There  is,  in  a  separate  office,  a 
young  woman  handling  a  publication 
called  "Fashions  of  the  Hour,"  and 
containing  from  sixteen  to  forty-eight 
pages.  It  is  published  four  times  a 
year  and  is  mailed  to  a  list  of  about 
00,000  names.  Iliis  paper  aims  to 
portray  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  Field 
store  and  to  present  the  more  costly 
and  elegant  merchandise  of  superior 
(juality. 

One  young  woman  handles  adver- 
tising for  what  is  called  "The  Juve- 
nile World."  This  covers  a  separate 
line  of  merchandise  requiring  a  spe- 
cial appeal.  Advertisements  appear 
in  afternoon  papers  twice  a  week  and 
a  monthly  magazine  called  "The  Juve- 
nile World"  is  published.  It  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisements. It  contains  sixteen  pages 
and  is  sent  to  50,000  children  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  about  three  weeks 
requests  froiu  47,500  children  were 
received  for  this  magazine  to  be 
mailed  to  their  home  addresses. 

There  is  an  office  for  two  editorial 
writers,  who  are  sufficiently  mature 
and  intelligent  to  comprehend  the  or- 
ganization in  its  institutional  aspect 
and  express  this  in  retail  advertising. 
One  of  these  two  men  n-as  formeiiy 
city  editor  on  a  large  Chicago  daily 
and  the  other  professor  of  English  in 
Butler  College. 

The  art  department  is  in  charge  of 
a  woman,  who  arranges  all  layouts, 
buys  all  illustrations,  and  knows  all 
the  leading  artists  of  tb.e  country, 
many  of  them  personally.  Her  work 
is  to  create  an  artistic  atmosphere 
about  all  retail  advertising. 

The  publicity  departn.ent  is  in 
charge  of  a  young  woman  who  is 
constantly  planning  "stunts"  which 
v/ill  attract  publicity  for  both  the  re- 
tail and  wholesale  stores. 

handling  copy 

There  is  a  young  woman  who  reads 
proof  on  all  advertising,  for  English 
and  typographical  errors.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  work  at  high  speed,  as  retail 
advertising  has  to  be  planned  very 
close  to  the  date  of  sale.  They  some- 
times must  plan  and  execute  large 
orders  in  a  day  or  two.  There  is  a 
system  of  paying  employes  $1.00  for 
each  error  detected  in  advertising 
copy.  This  keeps  the  proofreaders 
and  copywriters  on  the  alert. 

There  is  a  listing  and  mailing  room. 


as  on  the  wholesale  side,  which  takes 
care  of  all  mailing. 

An  auditing  department  audits  all 
invoices  against  purchase  orders.  It 
keeps  all  statistics  and  compiles  them 
in  conformity  to  store's  require- 
ments. Statistics  in  a  charted  form 
are  considered  much  better  than 
sheets  of  figures. 

The  advertising  manager  meets 
with  merchandise  managers  every 
Monday  morning  at  8.30.  They  dis- 
cuss important  plans  for  the  week, 
and  in  general  for  the  month.  This 
gives  the  merchandise  managers  a 
better  understanding  of  the  policy  of 
the  house,  mistakes  are  analyzed  and 
the  men  are  coached  in  the  important 
things  which  the  advertising  depart- 
ment may  be  undertaking. 

The  advertising  managers  in  both 
the  wholesale  and  retail  assume  the 
responsibility  for  O.  K'ing  orders  and 
schedules,  and  see  to  it  that  the  plans 
of  the  house  are  carried  out. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  to  hire  young  peo- 
ple and  educate  them  in  the  traditions 
of  the  business  rather  than  to  hire 
someone  on  the  outside  with  consid- 
erable experience.  Having  found  it 
difficult  to  get  experienced  people  and 
break  them  into  the  organization, 
young  people,  just  out  of  college,  who 
can  be  coached  in  advertising  work, 
are  preferred. 

These  young  people  are  taught  that 
advertising  is  printed  salesmanship, 
that  the  ideal  advertisement  accom- 
plishes as  much  in  effect  as  the  sales- 
man does  by  a  personal  vi.sit.  If  a 
person  has  intelligence,  imagination, 
understands  merchandise,  and  can  see 
the  romance  in  merchandising,  it  is 
easy  to  sustain  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

Young  people  who  meet  these  re- 
quirements, coached  by  Mr.  Schaeffer 
and  his  experienced  associates,  are 
keeping  the  wheels  of  advertising 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company. 


Receiver  for  "Kansas  City  Journal" 

C.  S.  Jones,  a  boml  broker  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  named  as  receiver 
for  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  has 
been  published  as  a  morning  paper  since 
1854.  He  was  directed  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  paper.  .Application  for 
receivership  placed  the  indebtedness  of 
the  newspaper  at  $450,000.  but  it  was  said 
that  the  company  owns  property  and 
equipment  in  excess  of  that  amount,  but 
is  not  in  a  position  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses. In  a  signed  statement  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  said  that  it 
is  fully  solvent,  and  that  its  assets  are 
far  in  excess  of  its  liabilities. 


J.   R.   Mayers   Company  Moves 

The  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  New  York, 
has  moved  from  the  Woolworth  Building 
to  the  -Veolian  Building,  33  West  Forty- 
second   street. 
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"House-Organizing''  the  Salesman's  Prospects 

How  the  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Company  Made 
"Boxes"  Serve  the  Sales  Force 


By  P.  C.  LEFFEL 

Manager,    Publicity   Department.   Chicago    Mill   t\    Lumber  Company. 


THE  action  of  the  Chicago  Mill 
and  Lumber  C'onipany  in  start- 
ing the  pubHcation  of  a  house  organ 
called  "Boxes"  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  production  of  the  company 
was  sold  for  many  months  in  ad- 
vance aroused  much  puzzled  interest 
among  our  friends.  Soine  of  them 
have  asked  us  why  we  initiated  such  a 
venture  at  such  a  time.  The  answer 
to  that  question,  summing  up,  as  it 
luust.  the  policies  back  of  publication 
of  "Boxes,"  may  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  house  organs 
and  in  direct  advertising  in  general. 

TO  CREATE  GOOD-WILL 

The  fundamental  reason  was  to 
create  good-will  among  box  users,  so 
that  when  we  did  want  business  we 
could  go  after  it  with  considerably 
less  effort  than  would  be  required  if 
the  policies  of  the  Chicago  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company  had  not  been  made 
known  to  box  users.  We  knew  that 
a  great  number  of  people  are  inter- 
ested in  boxes.  To  get  soine  idea 
of  the  number  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  better  packing  and  safer 
shipping,  just  stop  to  consider  how 
tiiuch  of  your  daily  life  is  dependent 
upoi:  boxes — the  food  that  you  eat, 
the  clothing  that  you  wear,  the  mate- 
rials on  your  desk,  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  used  in  the  factory, 
most  of  the  decorations  in  your  home 
— in  fact,  the  box  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  coniinercial  necessity. 

There  were  approximately  5,000,- 
000,000  wood  boxes,  and  250,000,000 
corrugated  boxes  used  in  1919,  and 
1920's  record,  up  to  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  was  much  greater. 

There  was  also  the  specific  interest 
of  box  users  in  better  packing  meth- 
ods and  in  cutting  down  losses  re- 
sulting from  improper  packing.  By 
the  term  "box  user"  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  large  users  of  boxes,  con- 
cerns that  use  carloads  a  month,  as 
this  is  the  type  our  company  is  in 
the  best  position  to  handle. 

Another  dominating  thought  that 
influenced  us  in  shaping  plans  for  our 
publication  was  the  enonnous  money 
loss  to  shippers,  due  to  iinproper 
packing  and  marking.  The  estimated 
loss  during  one  year — 1919 — was 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars. 


We  saw  in  this  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  the  complete  box 
service  of  our  company,  as  well  as  to 
render  a  very  valuable  service  to  box 
users  and  to  the  box-making  indus- 


try. By  giving  publicity  to  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts  to  design  boxes 
which  would  correct  some  of  the 
shipping  evils,  our  publication  ac- 
complishes what  has  always  been  my 
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Chesterfields  satisfy — and  are  satisfied. 
That's  why  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company  continue  to  use  the  magazines 
comprising  the  All  Fiction  Field. 


All  Fiction  Field 

"The  Field  of  Greatest  Yield" 

Publisheil   by 
Doubleday.    Page   &   Co.  The   Ridgwoy  Company 

The   Frank  A.    Munsey   Co.  Street   &   Smith  Corporatioi 
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idea  of  one  of  its  most  essential  ob- 
jects— to  help  educate  logical  pros- 
pects, so  that  when  a  product  made 
by  our  concern  is  thought  of,  the 
name  of  our  company  will  be  favor- 
ably connected  with  the  goods. 

A  SELLING  INFLUENCE 

We  believed  that  our  house  organ 
would  create  a  great  selling  influence 
for  our  salesmen ;  we  believed  its  in- 
fluence would  supplement  the  efforts 
of  our  salesmen,  give  them  ideas,  and 
create  in  them  an  incentive  to  put 
forth  greater  efforts.  When  this  was 
accomplished  we  believed  that  when 
we  were  in  a  position  to  handle  it 
more  business  would  result. 

Our  firm  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
minute  to  put  several  new  salesmen 
on  the  road,  providing  there  was  ter- 
ritory needing  development.  We 
simply  could  not  afford  to  hesitate 
under  such  circumstances.  Likewise, 
here  was  a  work  to  be  done  and  we 
could  not  aiTord  to  hesitate. 

It  was  our  thought  from  the  first 
to  make  "Boxes"  the  unbiased,  last 
word  on  Boxology.  We  believe  that 
our  company  should  be  known  as  the 
dean  of  the  box  industry,  if  I  may 
use  the  term  that  way ;  and  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  packing  and  ship- 
])ing  evils,  and  the  publishing  of  our 
activity  in  our  house  organ,  we  felt, 
would  do  much  in  helping  us  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Another  reason  why  I  was  strong 
for  the  publication  of  our  house  or- 
gan is  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
new  features  in  our  business  just  as 
there  are  in  a  great  many  other  lines. 
These  new  features  can  he  made  val- 
uable material  as  the  backbone  of 
selling  talk,  direct  or  indirect,  through 
tlie  Images  of  a  house  organ. 

In  our  publication  I  have  held 
firmly  to  the  idea  that  we  should  give 
as  serious  attention  to  its  development 
as  we  do  to  the  developtnent  of  our 
correspondence  or  sales  organization, 
and  we  would  be  rewarded  in  pro- 
portionate manner. 

I  have  endeavored  from  the  start 
to  fit  our  house  organ  to  our  require- 
ments by  telling  our  story  attractive- 
ly, simply,  and  clearly,  convincingly 
presenting  our  arguments,  and  doing 
the  type  of  missionary  work  that  too 
many  salesmen  are  forced  to  do.  It, 
consequently,  saves  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  salesmen,  and  it  brings 
in  inquiries  and  orders  that  other- 
wise would  escape. 

Shaping  up  the  availal)le  material 
may  sometimes  seem  difficult.  It  de- 
mands talent,  and  imagination,  and 
enthusiasm. 

A  uniquely  prepared  house  organ 
carries  much  of  the  force  of  the  sales- 


man. It  delivers  its  force  to  the  pros- 
pect (in  our  case  to  1/ ,000 )  instead 
of  to  ten  or  a  hundred,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  confined  to  a  salesman. 

When  we  decided  to  publish  this 
magazine  it  was  our  desire  to  get 
out  the  finest  type  of  publication.  We 
believed  it  would  be  the  most  economi- 
cal in  results,  and  give  prestige  to  the 
house.  For  this  reason  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  s])end  our  good  money 
for  two  and  three  color  drawings  and 
oil  paintings  for  the  covers.  Inas- 
much as  the  cover  is  the  eye  attrac- 
tion of  the  house  organ,  we  decided 
to  make  our  covers  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  I  believe  that  we  have 
done  this,  at  least  I  do  know  that  we 
have  received  much  comment  from 
readers  on  our  covers,  and  also  about 
articles  we  have  ]niblished. 

On  the  inside  pages  we  endeavor 
to  show  as  many  illustrations  and 
photographs  as  possible,  realizing  that 
the  busy  executive  can  more  quicklv 
grasp  our  story  from  illustrations 
than  from  text  matter.  Different 
types  of  boxes  are  shown,  and,  where 
])ossible,  we  show  the  actual  products 
for  which  they  are  used. 

THE    EDITORIAL    .\PPE.\L 

While  my  name  is  down  as  editor 
of  "Boxes,"  the  responsibility  for  the 
editorial  contents  of  the  magazine 
rests  upon  a  sales  committee  com- 
posed of  the  sales  managers  of  our 
various  departments  and  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  sales  policies  and 
activities  of  our  company. 

The  articles  to  be  published  in  the 
magazine,  as  well  as  plans  for  future 
issues,  are  discussed  and  approved  by 
the  sales  committee.  It  was  this  sales 
committee  that  carefully  analyzed  the 
dift'erent  plans  for  the  publication, 
and  decided  upon  its  size,  style  of 
printing,  quality  of  paper  to  be  used, 
art  work,  and  the  many  details  that 
enter  into  the  handling  and  produc- 
tion of  a  magazine  of  the  quality  of 
"Boxes." 

"Boxes"  has  been  edited  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  box  user  the  kind 
of  information  he  ought  to  have  in 
solving  his  packing  and  shipping  prob- 
lems. The  products  of  the  Chicago 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company  have  been 
mentioned  incidentally,  except  in  a 
special  service  number  which  we  pub- 
lished, when  the  different  depart- 
ments of  our  organization  were  writ- 
ten up  rather  conspicuously. 

In  shaping  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  magazine,  we  endeavor  to  secure 
contributions  from  men  well  known 
in  the  box-making  industry,  and  from 
executives  of  firms  which  are  large 
box  users. 

The  circulation  of  "Boxes"  is  lim- 
ited.   It  is  kept  at  the  steady  figure  of 


17,000.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  give  very  careful 
attention  to  the  mailing  list.  Our 
original  list  was  compiled  from  a 
number  of  mailing  lists  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  who  were 
logical  box  users.  In  dilferent  issues 
of  the  magazine  we  inserted  post 
cards  and  also  a  request  blank,  stating 
that  we  would'  be  glad  to  send 
"Boxes"  to  people  in  the  different  or- 
ganizations interested  enough  to 
write  to  us  for  it,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  secured  the  names  of  a  good 
inany  big  men  of  organizations.  Our 
list  has  been  revised  and  reworked 
constantly,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  very  valuable  to  us. 

WHAT  "boxes"  does 

I  have  told  you  reasons  for  our 
imblishing  "Boxes,"  or,  rather,  the 
purpose  of  the  publication.  I  have 
mentioned,  in  particular,  the  manner 
in  which  we  believe  we  are  accom- 
plishing our  purpose.  Vou  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  in  learning  the 
results  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  observe  and  record  them.  While 
I  have  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
"Boxes"  was  not  to  create  direct 
sales,  but  good-will,  and  by  its  repu- 
tation as  the  last  word  in  Boxology 
reflect  the  importance  of  the  Chicago 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company  in  the  in- 
dustry, it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  number  of  inquiries  we  have  re- 
ceived, due  to  this  publication. 

The  house  organ  has  kept  us  in 
constant  touch  with  people  who  want 
to  know  more  about  Chicago  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company's  service,  and  it  has 
brought  in  a  larger  number  of  in- 
quiries than  we  have  ever  received 
before.  It  has  established  and  main- 
tained contact  with  box  users  who 
plight  otherwise  have  overlooked  us 
in  the  purchase  of  bo.xes,  or  who 
might  have  confused  our  company 
with  a  lumber  concern — merely  by 
the  name. 

The  inquiries  developed  by  the 
house  organ  are  handled  very  care- 
fully. They  are  recorded  in  a  filing 
cabinet  in  the  publicity  department. 
Each  firm  making  an  inquiry  is  given 
a  separate  card.  These  cards  are  in- 
dexed alphabetically  liy  states,  towns 
and  then  names.  After  being  record- 
ed, the  inquirers  are  distributed  to 
our  various  departments,  according 
to  what  we  believe  the  inquirer  needs, 
and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
when  we  receive  our  statements  of 
sales,  these  sales  are  posted  on  the 
cards.  You  can  readily  appreciate 
how  much  of  value  is  carried  on  the 
cards. 

This    card    arrangement    helps    to 
keep  otir  mailing  list  alive.    Our  card 
{Contimted  on  page  29) 
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A  Man  Who  Keeps  the  ^^ Serve"  in  ''Service" 

Thomas  R.  Elcock,  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Central 
Leather  Company,  "Shot"  at  Close  Range 


DOWN  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  where,  traditionally,  there 
is  not  much  brotherly  love  lost  between 
the  populace  and  the  public  utility  cor- 
])(irations  which  supply  the  city  with 
lig^ht,  heat  and  power,  it  has  been  a 
tradition,  also,  that,  while  accusations 
and  recriminations  have  flown  back 
and  forth  amid  cries  of  "Graft !"  and 
"Scandal !"  Mr.  Philadelphian  has 
said  to  Mrs.  Philadel]ihian,  "Oh. 
well,  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  gives  us  real  service,  any- 
how, and  we  won't  worry  about  them 
as  long  as  they  do  that." 

WON    GOOD-WILI, 

That  represents  a  frame  of  mind 
that  has  had  a  cash  value  to  the  Unit- 
ed Gas  Improvement  Company.  The 
man  probably  most  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  that  frame  of  mind  is 
Thomas  R.  Elcock,  Jr.,  today  man- 
ager of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Central  Leather  Company  and 
of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Elcock,  who  now,  from  his  of- 
fice high  up  in  the  Whitehall  Build- 
ing overlooking  New  York's  old  Bat- 
tery, directs  the  publicity  campaigns 
of  the  great  leather  organization,  first 
won  fame  in  the  advertising  world  by 
making  famous,  in  Philadelphia  at 
least,  the  slogan  "LT.  G.  I.  Service." 
Back  of  that  slogan  lay  a  conscious, 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the' 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  to 
sell  itself  to  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  high  quality  of  its  serv- 
ice, the  immediacy  of  it.s  response  td 
trouble  calls,  the  courtesy  of  its  em- 
ployes. This  service  feature,  which 
liecame  its  best  publicity  feature,  was 
developed  by  Mr.  Elcock. 

Led  into  advertising  work  for  the 
\J.  G.  I.  by  a  peculiar  talent  for  writ- 
ing copy  that  appealed  to  women — a 
talent  discovered  by  an  aggressive 
sales  manager  with  ambitions  to  hu- 
manize the  U.  G.  I.  advertising — Mr. 
Elcock  became  manager  of  its  new 
advertising  department  in  1910.  This 
was  the  first  regularly  organized  ad- 
vertising department  in  a  public  util- 
ity corporation  in  the  United  States 
— which  is  the  same  as  saying,  "in  the 
world."  In  earlier  years,  following 
his  entry  into  the  company's  employ- 


By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 

ment  in  1902  after  graduation  from 
Pennsylvania  University,  he  had  been 
a  salesman  and  had  held  various 
other  positions  on  the  U.  G.  I.  pay- 
roll. 

GUIDE    FOR    PUBLIC   UTILITIES 

Sustained  campaigns  in  regard  to 
the  company's  service  were  the  out- 
standing features  of  his  regime,  but 
the  institution  of  an  effective  mail 
system  to  prospects  for  gas  and  elec- 
tric appliances  was  a  signal  achieve- 
ment. With  forty-five  workers  under 
his  direction,  a  prospect  list,  perfected 
by  infinite  pains,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  service 
appeal  in  publications  copy,  Mr.  El- 
cock  led  the  way  along  the  path   to 


good-will  which  the  gas  companies  of 
the  country  were  slowly  beginning  to 
try  to  follow. 

Thus  he  became  a  guiding  spirit  in 
the  national  advertising  carried  on  by 
the  gas  concerns  of  the  country.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  National 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  Gas 
As.sociation  and  a  director  of  that  as- 
sociation. He  also  liecame  a  member 
of  the  National  .\dvertising  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation. 

Then  came  war  days  and  Mr.  El- 
cock answered  the  call  to  national 
service  by  becoming  Director  of 
Conservation  for  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  in  Pennsylvania. 
\\'hen   hostilities   ceased   he   was   ap- 
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[pointed  Chief  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  War  Department,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  he  was 
captured  hy  the  Central  Leather  Com- 
pany. 

As  the  head  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Leather 
Company  and  its  affiliated  activities  in 
the  marketing  of  leather,  lumher, 
glue,  etc.,  in  charge  of  its  publicity 
at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Elcock  has 
followed  along  lines  parallel  to  those 
that  won  wide  and  approving  recog- 
nition in  the  public  utilities  field.  It 
is  significant  that  today  the  L^nited 
States  T^eather  Company,  which  is  the 
selling  organization  of  the  Central 
r^eather  Company,  is  advertising  "V. 
S.  L.  Service"  and  featuring  its  de- 
sire and  ability  to  win  the  good-will 
of  leather  buyers  by  adapting  its  dis- 
tribution plans  to  their  needs,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  the  right  product, 
at  the  right  time,  from  a  supply  point 
conveniently  close  at  hand. 

HUMANIZING  COPY 

It  is  significant  also  that  readers  of 
leather  trade  and  other  periodicals  in 
which  the  United  States  Leather 
Company   advertises    extensively    re- 


mark that  a  very  human  note  has 
crept  into  United  States  Leather 
copy.  They  have  observed  that  the 
catalog  idea  of  presentation  has  been 
dropped  and  has  been  replaced  by 
open  messages  to  the  trade  carrying 
that  impression  of  pertinacy,  frank- 
ness and  conviction  that  must  be  in  all 
successful  institutional  copy.  Mr.  El- 
cock is  talking  to  his  prospects  in 
frank,  direct,  measured  tones,  as  he 
talked  to  the  gas  consumer  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  talks  to  the  man  who 
comes  to  see  him  at  his  office.  Inci- 
dentally— and  not  so  incidentally 
either — he  does  some  of  his  most  ef- 
fective talking  through  "Our  News 
and  \'iews."  the  splendid  house  or- 
gan of  the  Central  Leather  Company, 
which  he  instituted  as  a  factor  in  its 
"inside"  and  "outside"  publicity  work 
and  which  he  described  in  an  article 
called  "A  House  Organ  That  Links 
Far-Flung  Workers,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  31  issue  of  .Adver- 
tising &  Selling. 

New  York  suspects  that  Mr.  El- 
cock is  still  a  Philadelphian  at  heart, 
Philadelphia  wishes  he  were  a  Phila- 
delphian    still.       Born     in     William 


Penn's  city,  educated  at  Germantown 
Academy  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  long  prominent  in 
Philadelphia  affairs.  From  1915  to 
1918  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club.  He  holds  membership 
today  in  the  New  York  Advertising 
Clul).  the  University  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia and  in  several  golf  and  gun 
chilis. 

Mr.  Elcock  is  the  kind  of  advertis- 
ing man  who  refuses  to  believe  that 
an  advertising  man's  duties  are  con- 
fined to  writing  copy,  examining  me- 
diums, checking  pages,  superintend- 
ing follow-up  and  delivering  an  an- 
nual lecture  to  the  company's  sales- 
men. He  gets  out  a  good  deal  among 
the  plants  of  the  Central  Leather 
Company,  scattered  over  the  United 
States.  He  makes  his  own  investiga- 
tions as  to  whether  subordinate  em- 
ployes are  backing  up  the  promises  he 
puts  in  his  advertisements.  In  a  way, 
he  personifies  Service  for  the  Central 
Leather  Company.  At  the  Thursday 
conferences  of  the  company  execu- 
tives in  the  Whitehall  Building  he 
talks  sales  broadly  rather  than  adver- 
tising narrowly. 


Cleveland  Advertising  Club  "Sells"  the 
City    Increased   Taxes 

Witli  a  well-directed  advertisiiiK  cam- 
paign, the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  suc- 
cessfully "sold"  the  voters  of  the  Fifth 
City,  last  election  day,  the  idea  that  it 
was  to  the  city's  benefit  for  them  to  vote 
"yes"  five  times  to  five  tax  proposals. 
\'oting  "yes"  meant  that  taxes  would  be 
raised  $5'05  for  every  $1,000  of  assessed 
valuation.  The  campaign  was  handled  by 
a  special  committee,  headed  by  President 
Charles  W.  Mears. 

.\  series  of  sixteen  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements ran  in  full  pages  and  half 
pages  in  twenty-five  publications,  includ- 
ing thirteen  foreign  language  newspapers. 
Some  2.S0.000  copies  of  a  campaign  primer 
were  prepared  showing  that  unless  Cleve- 
landers  voted  "yes"  five  times  the  city 
would  not  be  safe,  healthful,  clean,  pros- 
perous, beautiful  and  that  fully  half  of 
the  educational  service  rendered  by  the 
public   schools   would  be   eliminated. 

"Which  Shall  It  Be,"  a  one-reel  mo- 
tion picture  filmed  especially  for  the  cam- 
paign ran  for  twelve  nights  in  picture 
theatres,  public  schools,  community  cen- 
ters and  at  outdoor  showings  in  the  Pub- 
lic Square.  "Save  Cleveland"  single  and 
two-sheet  posters  appeared  in  conspicuous 
places  throughout  the  city.  Garbage 
wagons  bore  signs  indicating  that  failure 
to  vote  "yes"  five  times  meant  practical 
cessation  of  garbage  collection.  Painted 
billboards  augmented  the  poster  adver- 
tising. 

Every  public  school  was  furnished  with 
a  banner  for  placing  above  its  entrance 
urging  the  public  to  keep  the  schools 
open.  The  children  themselves  did  a 
big  service  in  drawing  posters  and  stag- 
ing demonstrations  in  behalf  of  "Save 
Our  Schools."  Stunts  abounded.  A 
train  of  flat  cars,  bearing  signs  urging 
support    of    the    levies,    ran    for    several 


days  over  Cleveland's  street  car  system. 
Mose  Cleveland  in  tattered  garb  stood 
at  principal  corners  distributing  litera- 
ture to  show  his  sad  financial  plight. 
Speakers  were  sent  to  many  meetings, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  pulpit  was 
obtained  at  a  mass  meeting  for  nreachers 
during   the    week   prior    to    election. 

The  comnlete  personnel  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club  committee  was :  President 
Mears,  chairman ;  A.  H.  Madigan,  pro- 
duction manager ;  Wilbur  H.  Hyde,  finan- 
cial disbursements:  Hubert  Persons, 
newspaper  advertising :  G.  H,  Denby, 
ncwspaoer  publicity:  E.  H.  Roberts,  pos- 
ters :  W.  .A.  Feather,  booklets :  .\mos 
Parri.sh,  Jr..  and  N.  C.  Groch,  retail  stores 
and  store  windows :  H.  C.  Bower,  direct 
by  mail:  A.  H.  Madigan  and  Geo.  Ruth- 
e'-ford.  co-operation  of  other  organiza- 
tions: S.  S.  Wilson,  testimonials:  George 
H.  Zahn  and  Kenneth  Tngersoll.  stunts: 
W.  H.  Fathauer.  supplies ;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  distribution  of  supplies:  W.  J. 
Raddatz.  Ralnh  Leavenworth  and  Her- 
man Moss,  church  relationships :  B.  .\. 
Collins,  movies :  S.  A.  Weissenburger, 
secretary,  and  .Mlard  Smith,  advisory 
member. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  the 
Cleveland  .Advertising  Club  from  Mayor 
FitzGerald.  F.  H.  Goff,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  Citizen's  Tax  Relief  Committee, 
and  C.  B.  Metcalf.  director  of  finance  for 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  congratulating  the 
organization   on    its    splendid    work. 


1894  he  joined  in  establishing  the  Wheel- 
er and  Wilson  company,  of  which  he 
was    president    for   eleven   years. 


S.   H.   Wheeler.   Founder  of  Wheeler   & 
Wilson,  Dead 

Samuel  H.  Wheeler,  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's wealthiest  citizens  and  former 
jiresident  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company,  died  Sunday  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wlieeler  was  born  in  Wa- 
tertown.  Conn.,  seventy-five  years  ago.     In 


Emerson    Beck    Knight    Decorated 

Emerson  Beck  Knight,  head  of  the 
Emerson  Beck  Knight  .Advertising 
.\gency,  Indianapolis,  was  awarded  the 
Victory  cross  at  the  .Armistice  Day  cele- 
bration, having  been  chosen  for  the  high 
honors    from    the    ex-service    men    of    his 


Jacob    Wertheim,    Founder    of    General 
Cigar    Co.,    Dies 

Jacob  Wertheim,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Cigar  Company,  died  on 
the  morning  of  November  14,  at  his  home 
in  New  York  in  his  sixty-second  year. 
He  retired  from  business  in  1913  to  de- 
vote  his   time  to  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Wertheim,  through  his  ability  as 
a  salesman,  rose  from  a  humble  begin- 
ning to  the  head  of  the  largest  independ- 
ent cigar  manufacturing  concern  in  this 
country.  From  a  partnership  with  the 
late  William  A.  Schiffer,  manufacturing 
cigars  on  a  small  scale,  there  was  ef- 
fected by  Mr.  Wertheim  a  series  of  con- 
solidations. The  first  of  these  was  with 
Kerbs  &  Spies  in  1889.  In  1902  Wertheim 
&  Schiffer,  Straiten  &  Storm,  Lichtenstein 
Bros,  and  Hirschhorn,  Mack  &  Co.  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  United 
Cigar  Manufacturers.  In  1906  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Cigar  Manufacturers  Com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  This 
concern  exists  today  as  the  General  Cigar 
Company,  the  largest  independent  manu- 
facturing concern. 

Mr.  Wertheim  was  a  director  of  the 
General  Cigar  Company,  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  at  one  time  was  a  director 
in    the    General   Motors    Corporation. 
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"  House-Organizing  " 
the  Prospects 

{Coitiniicd  from  page  26) 

records  indicate  the  origin  of  the  in- 
quiry, if  we  are  able  to  identify  it, 
that  is,  we  want  to  know  as  a  matter 
of  record  whether  the  inquiry  comes 
from  our  direct-l)\'-mail  eflforts,  mag- 
azine, or  trade  journal,  or  from  some 
other  source. 

REPEATED   SUGGESTION 

One  of  the  advantages  of  our  house 
organ  is  the  force  of  its  repeated 
suggestion.  The  hammer  and  nail 
principle  that  drives  your  identity, 
your  arguments,  and  the  knowledge 
of  your  product  thoroughly  into  the 
minds  of  the  men  on  the  list  is  highly 
important.  We  know  that  there  are 
some  types  of  business  men  who  are 
skeptical  as  to  whether  house  organs 
are  read.  The  best  way  to  put  this 
question  in  the  discard  is  to  appeal 
to  your  own  better  judgment.  Things 
out  of  the  ordinary  can  be  relied  upon 
to  get  an  out-of-the-ordinary  effect. 

Letters  in  our  files  assure  us  that 
busy  men  look  at  and  read  "Boxes." 
Another  thing,  while  the  house  organ 
does  not  take  the  place  of  a  sales- 
man, it  does  much  that  the  salesman 
would  otherwise  have  to  do.  Prop- 
erly edited,  it  always  has  its  sales 
appeal,  repeats  and  retells  this  appeal, 
from  different  angles,  in  different 
waj's,  at  different  times.  We  all 
know  that  salesmen  will  sell  most 
goods  if  given  constant  aid,  stimula- 
tion and  encouragement. 

I  believe  that  the  manufacturer  can 
give  this  in  a  limited  measure  through 
other  means,  but  he  can  do  it  in  a  big 
way  through  the  house  organ.  If  I 
were  asked  by  my  firm  today  to  jus- 
tify my  reason  for  editing  a  house 
organ,  I  would  give  it  to  them  in  one 
brief  statement : 

"Just  as  long  as  we  sell  through 
salesmen,  we  should  supplement  their 
personal  efforts  by  a  systematic  plan 
of  sales  stimulating  publicity." 

Orders,  in  most  lines  of  business, 
are  almost  always  a  result  of  slow 
convictions  which  have  been  carefully 
built  up  in  the  prospects'  minds.  It's 
the  house  organ  he  has  read  this 
month,  or  the  month  previous  ;  it's  the 
something  that  someone  has  told  him ; 
it's  the  particular  argument  that  has 
appealed  to  him  in  one  of  your  pub- 
lications :  it's  the  favorable  impres- 
sion that  your  salesman  created  on  his 
last  visit.  All  these  things,  working 
together  and  cumulative  in  their  ef- 
fect, put  your  prospect  in  a  buying 
attitude  towards  your  house.  There- 
fore, I  am  strong  for  the  idea  that 


part  of  a  manufacturer's  appropria- 
tion should  be  spent  in  developing 
some  method  for  helping  his  sales- 
men, for  raking  over  the  field,  for 
cultivating  the  prospects,  and  for 
warming  them  up,  so  that,  when 
salesmen  visit  the  localities,  they  can 
call  on  prospects  when  a  point  of  con- 
tact has  been  established. 

The  foregoing  method  invariably 
]iermits  a  larger  volume  of  business 
to  be  done  with  less  effort.  It  will 
1)6  found  that  the  cost  of  selling  can 
lie  reduced ;  moreover,  a  brisk,  regu- 
lar, appealing,  supplementary,  direct 
selling  policy  supporting  any  sales- 
man will  have  the  ultimate  effect  of 
securing  better  co-operation  from 
salesmen  and  making  them  more  effi- 
cient. 

While  "Boxes"  was  not  intended 
to  be  philanthropic,  the  amount  of 
information  it  carries,  we  believe,  will 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  publicity  that  "Boxes"  creates 
cannot  help  but  be  of  benefit  to  our 


company.  Our  experience  in  the 
year  and  two  months  that  we  have 
published  our  house  organ  convinces 
us  that  "Boxes"  is  doing  good  work, 
that  it  is  read,  in  fact  is  being  care- 
fully read,  by  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  needless,  therefore,  for  us 
to  say  that  we  are  sold  on  the  house 
organ  absolutely.  It  has  made  its 
place  in  our  organization,  and  we  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  a  permanent  insti- 
tution with  us,  for  just  as  long  as 
there  is  need  for  more  information 
about  better  packing  and  safer  ship- 
ping, there  will  be  a  need  for  our 
house  organ — and  good-will  for  our 
house  will  result. 


"Short  Stories"  Appoints  Warner 

S/iorl  Stories,  of  (harden  City,  Long 
Island,  ha^  appointed  Robert  O.  Warner, 
formerly  a  publishers'  representative  in 
Chicago,  as  Western  representative. 

"Popular    Science    Monthly"    Adds 
Johnson 

A.  C.  Johnson,  formerly  with  the  .Acme 
Motor  Truck  Company,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Chicago  advertising  staff  of 
Popular  Science  Mniitlil\: 


^^™ 
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San  Antonio 

Vnf 

Light 

Ten   years   ago    San    -Antonio 
had    no    asphalt    paved    streets, 
and    no    park    systems    and    no 
civic  pride. 

The  purchase  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Light  by  Messrs.  Charles 
S.  Diehl  and  Harrison  K.  Beach 
changed     the     above     situation. 
The  Light  has  fostered  and  de- 

JESSE   BLOCK 

veloped  civic  pride  in  San  .An- 
tonio  until    today    the    city   has 

Jesse    Block     (he    bears    my 

hundreds  of  miles  of  beautifullv 

name  and  yet   is  not  related  to 

paved    streets    and    boulevards, 

me)   started  in  my  organization 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  park 

as  an  errand  boy.     To-day  he  is 

systems  in  the  world,  municipal 

not    only    a    full-fledged    sales- 

golf    courses      (a     thing     un- 

man, but  an  extremely  capable 

dreamed  of  a   few  years  ago). 

one.     That  is  what  a  number  of 

etc.,  etc. 

my   friends  have   told  me — ^and 

The  residents  of  San  Antonio 

that  is  the  opinion  of  my  staff.  I 

credit  these  achievements  to  the 

think,  therefore,  that  Jesse  has 

Light.     The  Light  is  an  after- 

a fine  future  before  him. 

noon  paper  with  more  circula- 
tion  in   San   Antonio   than   any 
other  newspaper,  and  of  course 
it  is  the  best  advertising  medium 
in  that  city.     Wise   advertisers 
know  this. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — Which? 


Answers  to  the  Question 


Is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  distribution  methods  the  consohdation  of  the  offices  of  advertising 
manager  and  sales  manager  and  the  elimination  of  either  the  advertising  manager  as  we  know  him  to- 
day or  the  sales  manager  as  we  know  him  today  from  the  merchandising  chart? 

When  this  question  was  asked  in  last  week's  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  there  were  already 
arrayed  on  file  in  the  Editor's  ofifice  letters  from  advertising  and  sales  executives  of  several  leading 
manufacturers  giving  their  reactions  to  the  question  upon  which  Mr.  Evans  elaborated  in  his  article. 
Since  the  article  appeared  more  letters  have  been  received,  indicating  that  the  subject  is  a  live  one:  that 
something  had  been  started  which  advertising  managers  and  sales  managers  are  anxious  to  carry  on. 

Something  has  been  started  which  these  letters  do  not  by  any  means  finish.  They  express  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  betray  heated  conviction  one  way  or  the  other.  Some  bring  out  new- 
angles  of  the  situation.     But  the  subject  is  still  wide  open  for  discussion.   Other  letters  will  follow. 

The  included  statement  from  an  agency  head,  while  not  expressly  intended  as  a  response  to  Air. 
leans'  article,  bears  interestingly  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  ^THE  EDITOR. 


By  A.  H.  Baitsch 

General    Sales    Manager,    .\inerican    Bosch     Mag- 
neto   Corporation 

IT  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  future 
the  modus  operandi  of  successful 
merchandising  will  sufifer  a  definite 
revision  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age present-day  systems,  and  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  will  be  very 
sharply  defined. 

Advertising  and  sales  management, 
according  to  my  personal  views, 
should  not  be  classified  as  two  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  divisions 
of  activity,  but  each  as  a  diz'isioii  of 
merchandising. 

The  office  of  director  of  sales  at 
the  head  of  the  merchandising  or- 
ganization should  devolve  upon  one 
individual  whose  education  and  e.x- 
perience  have  been  of  sufficient  scope 
to  have  included  all  the  details  of 
e.xperience  and  executive  ability  re- 
quired to  hold  the  present-day  title 
of  advertising  manager  and  the  corre- 
lated experience  and  ability  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  modern  title  of  sales 
manager. 

The  director  of  sales  should  have 
two  capable  assistants, — one,  an  as- 
sistant director  of  sales  in  charge  of 
printed  merchandising,  and  the  other 
an  assistant  director  of  sales  in  charge 
of  direct  or  personal  merchandising. 

This  form  of  Merchandising  Gov- 
ernment— if  I  may  entitle  it  that — 
would  provide  the  concern  with  co- 
ordinated, efficient  sales  activities  hav- 
ing all  the  values  of  advertising  and 
sales  management  converted  to  the 
type  of  team  work  that  will  produce 
efficient  results. 


1  he  scntiinent  expressetl  above  is 
but  one  man's  opinion — and  conse- 
quently worth  just  that  much,  but  it 
could  be  grasped  from  what  I  have 
said  that  the  life  or  value  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  so-called  advertising  man- 
ager and  sales  manager  is  nearing  an 
end. 

If  either  of  these  individuals  re- 
ceive a  shock  upon  reading  such  an 
aspersion  cast  upon  their  respective 
professions  it  might  be  productive  of 
activities  that  will  develop  certain 
sales  managers  and  certain  advertis- 
ing managers  into  high-powered  di- 
rectors of  sales  as  I  have  outlined 
and  enable  them  to  accord  to  them- 
selves the  real  ta.sk  of  co-ordinating 
the  two  valuable  activities  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  into  what  they  really 
form,  i.  e.,  the  Merchandising  De- 
partment. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  started 
anything.  I  think  you  are  but  con- 
tinuing something  that  started  years 
ago  and  may  continue  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  just  so  long 
as  narrow-mindedness  or  jealousy 
exists  on  the  part  of  certain  and  se- 
lected individuals.  There  are  just  as 
many  sales  managers  today  who  do 
not  believe  in  advertising  as  there  are 
advertising  managers  who  do  not  be- 
lieve personal  selling  to  be  worth  very 
much. 

Returning  to  the  original  point,  I 
believe  the  future  of  advertising 
managers  and  sales  inanagers  lies  in 
becoming  directors  of  sales  as  I  un- 
derstand the  use  of  the  term,  men 
of  real  ability  and  wide  experience, 
controlling  the  sales  and  advertising 
activities  of  their  organizations. 


This  i>  guiKl  business  government, 
according  to  my  ideas  of  modern 
merchandising,  and  it  would  be  100 
per  cent  plus  if  this  big  fellow — the 
director  of  sales — was  of  such  calibre 
that  the  board  of  directors  would  see 
the  wisdom  of  electing  him  a  mem- 
ber so  that  he  could  learn  the  devious 
ways  of  business  from  their  angle, 
and  they,  in  turn,  could  learn  the 
marketing  possibilities  of  their  prod- 
uct to  the  end  that  more  closely  co- 
ordinated efifort  be  obtained. 


By  R.  N.  Fellows 

Advertising   Manager,    Addressograph   Company 

IT  is  our  frank  opinion  that  the  ad- 
vertising manager  who  confines 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  purely  to 
advertising  subjects  is  making  as 
great  a  mistake  as  the  sales  manager 
who  ignores  the  necessity  of  ac- 
(|uainting  himself  with  the  commer- 
cial value  of  "modern  advertising." 

.Advertising  is  mass  selling — a  de- 
velopment of  the  personal  salesman- 
ship method.  No  advertising  man- 
ager, in  our  opinion,  can  achieve 
maximum  success  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  a  constant  study  of 
the  changing  factors  in  selling.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  one  particular 
line  of  business  that  within  the  past 
year  the  sales  managers  of  four  na- 
tionally known  concerns  in  a  partic- 
ular line  have  been  promoted  either 
to  be  vice-presidents  or  directors  or 
both  of  their  respective  companies, 
whereas  the  advertising  managers  in 
those  companies  still  retain  that  title 
and  apparently  their  same  circle  of 
influence  in  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. 
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So  far  a>  the  A(l(lress(_)graph  Co.  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  (Hvision  be- 
tween advertisinj^  and  sales.  Both 
are  handled  in  the  same  department. 
And  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
an  advertising  man  who  does  not  ab- 
sorb the  selling  atmosphere  and  ac- 
quire practical  field  and  marketing  ex- 
perience does  not  enjoy  as  great  suc- 
cess in  this  business  as  those  adver- 
tising men  with  us  who  do. 

In  sliort,  we  make  it  a  point  to 
teach  our  advertising  men  first  of  all 
the  practical  side  of  selling,  believing 
that  they  cannot  make  a  success  of 
advertising  our  product  until  they 
know  the  intiinate  details  of  how  it 
is  sold. 


By  Gordon  Cook 

President,    The    Akron     Advertising    Agency 
Company 

IN  connection  with  his  recent  sensa- 
tional price  cuts,  Henry  Ford  said 
in  effect,  "\\"e  must  henceforth  make 
our  profits  out  of  savings  and  econ- 
omies in  manufacturing." 

He  might  well  have  added,  "And 
out  of  savings  and  economies  in  sell- 
ing and  advertising." 

Had  he  added  the  latter  phrase  he 
would  have  given  us  an  inkling  into 
the  widespread,  growing  and  almost 
sensational  activities  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  executives  in  trimming 
and  concentrating  sales  and  advertis- 
ing work. 

Those  in  touch  with  de\'elopments 
know  that  scores  of  concerns  are,  in 
the  name  oi  economy  and  efficiency, 
cutting  down  their  field  sales  forces ; 
eliminating  innumerable  inside  office 
sales  people.  This  would  indicate,  of 
itself,  that  more  and  more  dependence 
is  to  be  put  upon  advertising  to  cap- 
ture trade  and  sustain  the  business. 

Simultaneously  with  wholesale  re- 
trenchments comes  the  news  that  an 
increasing  number  of  organizations 
are  cutting  down  their  advertising 
statTs.  The  advertising  manager  is 
being  put  in  sales  work  where  he  can 
be  definitely  and  tangibly  productive, 
or  else  he  is  being  dropped.  Those 
down  the  line  fare  not  so  well  as  he. 

Advertising  agencies  are  taking 
over  completely  the  responsibility  for 
the  campaigns  of  the  advertiser.  At 
regular  conferences,  the  sales  man- 
ager, and  often  the  general  manager 
or  president  himself,  and  the  agency 
take  up  the  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising problems  of  the  business. 
Plans  are  outlined,  lines  of  action  de- 
fined, the  agency  men  do  the  work — 
on  the  agency  payroll. 

The  executives  of  the  advertiser 
approve  or  disapprove  the  work  of 
the  agency  when  presented,  just  as 
they  ajiprove  or  disappro\e  the  work 


of  their  ad\ertising  manager.  The 
advertiser,  as  a  result,  has  a  complete 
advertising  department  and  service 
but  he  has  cut  off  practically  all  his 
direct  costs  of  that  work  as  the 
agency  absorbs  it. 

With  these  things  going  on,  what  is 
the  future  of  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  medium-sized  business?  And 
for  our  ])urpose  let  us  define  the 
medium-sized  business  to  be  one 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  or  less 
in  advertising. 

Rare  is  the  advertising  manager 
who  is  not  only  a  good  advertising 
man  but  also  a  good  salesman,  a  con- 
sistent buyer  and  a  money  saver  for 
his  concern.  And  rare  is  the  adver- 
tising agency  that  is  not  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  practically  all  the  things 
for  its  client  which  are  done  by  an 
advertising  manager.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  advertising  manager's 
future  lay  in  one  of  two  directions : 
Either  to  develop  into  a  sales  man- 
ager or  to  attach  himself  to  an  ad- 
vertising agency.  There  have  been 
some  spectacular  advances  made  in 
both  these  directions. 

Those  detail  duties  of  the  advertis- 
ing manager  which  could  not  well  be 
handled  l)y  the  advertiser's  agency 
could  be  taken  care  of  b}-  a  sales  pro- 
motion man  or,  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  agency,  an  intelligent  girl 
could  take  care  of  these  details  as  well 
as  head  the  sales  promotion  work. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  adver- 
tising manager  and  his  department 
constitute  an  unnecessary  advertising 
expense ;  that  the  manufacturer 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  or  less 
can  begin  advertising  economies  by 
dispensing  with  the  entire  advertising 
department :  that  such  a  manufacturer 
will  get  better  advertising  manage- 
ment free  of  charge  from  his  agency 
than  he  could  possibly  get  from  his 
advertising  manager. 

More  an'd  tnore,  as  the  high  execu- 
tives of  advertisers  get  closer  and 
closer  to  their  business  (forced  to  do 
so  by  present  conditions,  which  may 
obtain  for  a  year  or  more),  these 
problems  will  arise  and  must  be  an- 
swered. 

One  question  that  undoubtedly  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  executives  is, 
"Has  this  thing  been  done  elsewhere 
— is  it  working  successfully?"  And 
the  answer  is — it  is  being  done  else- 
where and  it  is  working  successfully. 


By  L.  B.  Jones 

Advertising    Manager,    Eastman    Kodak    Company 

YOUR  question  in  effect  is  this: 
"Is  the  sales  manager  going  to 
swallow  the  advertising  manager  or 
is  the  advertising  manager  going  to 


swallow  the  sales  manager,  or  are 
they  going  to  swallow  each  other,  or 
are  they  going  to  live  happily  to- 
gether  forever  after?" 

My  answer  is  an  unequivocal  "Yes, 
including  Article  X,  with  and  with- 
out reservations.  Ask  Root,  Cox, 
Harding,  Wilson,  Johnson,  Comiskey 
and  Dudley  Field  Malone." 

To  put  it  another  way,  are  we  not 
trying  to  apply  too  many  rules  to 
business  these  days?  We  have  been 
charted  and  diagrammed,  cross- 
charted,  indexed  and  cross-indexed 
and  fed  up  on  ascending  and  descend- 
ing curves.  \\'e  have  studied  busi- 
tiess  war  maps  that  run  the  gamut  of 
color  from  ultra-violet  to  infra-red 
until  our  dizzy  brains  no  longer  need 
to  seek  the  exciterrient  that  it  was 
their  wont  to  seek  prior  to  7-1-19. 
They  whirl  anyway. 

But  I  cannot  see  that  these  dia- 
grams of  tendencies  answer,  or  even 
can  answer,  the  questions  you  ask. 

It's  a  matter  of  expediency  and  of 
individuality.  It  depends  on  the 
business  and  it  depends  on  the  man. 

Take  cameras  and  automobiles  and 
talking  machines.  The  job  is  partly 
to  interest  people  in  the  mass  in 
photographs  and  touring  and  in  home 
music.  That's  an  advertising  man's 
jol).  Take  gasoline  and  salt  and 
socks.  Advertising  won't  enlarge  the 
market;  it  can  only  shift  the  market 
from  one  manufacturer  or  dealer  to 
another.  It's  mostly  a  merchandis- 
ing job,  and  that's  where  your  sales 
manager  ought  to  shine. 

During  the  war,  when  there  was 
talk,  soine  thought  serious  talk,  of 
a  prohibitive  tax  on  advertising,  a 
certain  advertising  manager  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tive congressional  action.  My  reply 
was  that,  in  a  measure,  the  theorists 
were  right ;  that  when  advertising 
created  no  new  business,  was  simply 
a  means  used  by  one  manufacturer 
to  take  business  away  from  another 
manufacturer,  that  it  was  an  expense 
the  public  would  have  to  bear. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  slip  into 
slang  in  so  dignified  a  publication  as 
Advertising  &  Selling,  I  will  ad- 
mit that  I  was  seeking  his  Capra 
hirciis.  And,  sir,  I  suspect  that  in 
asking  the  questions  you  did.  that 
you  were  trying  to  get  mine. 

You  evidently  want  to  start  some- 
thing.    I  bite. 

If  the  sales  manager  has  also  the 
qualifications  of  an  advertising  man- 
ager— which  usually  he  hasn't — and 
is  also  a  whale  for  work — which 
usually  he  has  to  be — there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  swallow  the 
advertising  manager,  and  inversely — 
but  what's  the  use?  I  am  first  of  all 
for  the  conservation  of  paper. 
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To  Advertise  Advertising 

How  Some  Agencies  Are  Using  Their  Own  Medicine  as 
a  '•Cure"  for  Sick  Business 


EXTRAORDINARY  manifesta- 
tions have  succeeded  one  an- 
other rapidly  during  the  two  vears 
following  the  armistice  that  have'  just 
elapsed.  Unusual  phenomena  will 
continue,  in  all  likelihood,  for  many 
months,  and  perhaps  years,  to  come. 
The  post-election  depression,  now  be- 
ing experienced,  is  one  of  the  stran- 
gest of  these. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  senses, 
still  dulled  by  the  shocks  of  a  war 
long  since  concluded,  are  still  pre- 
pared and  preparing  to  ward  off  fur- 
ther shocks?  Were  it  possible  for 
all  to  assume  that  the  cycle  of  catas- 
trophes had  been  completed,  would 
not  that  assumption  alone  clear  the 
air  and  .stimulate  sales? 

For  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
sales  stimulation  is  the  one  thing 
needed  to  prevent  hard  times.  There 
is  a  progressive  retraction  in  indus- 
tries, and  a  do-nothing  attitude  in 
merchandising  circles,  that  is  most 
unwholesome.  Merchants  are  fear- 
ful that  stocks  purchased  at  present 
prices  cannot  be  liquidated  without 
loss.  The  public,  deceitfully  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  existing  prices  are 
uniformly  the  work  of  the  profiteer, 
is  holding  back  in  anticipation  of  re- 
ductions. It  is,  moreover,  accepting 
reductions,  when  and  where  made,  as 
evidence  that  the  popular  theory  is 
checking  out. 

Every  manufacturer  or  merchant 
who  cuts  his  price  list  at  this  time, 
therefore,  is  contributing  momentum 
to  a  movement  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  which  as  yet  is  unappraised. 
Obviously,  activity  cannot  be  resumed 
until  the  sentiment  becomes  general 
that  this  decline  has  been  checked. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  great 
mass  of  material  in  Automotive 
Topics'  weekly  mail  bag,  this  crvstal- 
line  sentiment  is  culled :  "An  indus- 
trial depression  is  largely  a  matter  of 
belief.  The  cause  is  distrust  and  the 
cure  is  confidence.  Fear,  doubt  and 
hesitation  must  go,  and,  in  their  stead, 
courage  must  be  instilled  in  order  to 
produce  normal  conditions.  From  a 
political  standpoint,  with  an  admin- 
istration not  indifferent  to  actualities, 
and  whose  first  thought  will  be  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  a  great  revival 
in  trade  is  assured.  The  period  of 
dubiety  is  at  an  end." 

But  if,  as  stated,  "the  cause  is  dis- 
trust and  the  cure  confidence,"  what 
force  is  holding  back  the  flood-tide 


of  confidence  that  should  be  flowing? 
Can  it  be  that  the  country  is  divided 
against  itself? 

Here,  at  all  events,  are  two  camps. 
In  one  of  them  it  is  held  that  prices 
cannot  safely  be  restored  to  levels 
admittedly  more  equable  until  costs 
have  been  reduced.  That  places  the 
Inirden  upon  the  purveyors  of  basic 
materials — who  invariably  claim  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand — and  upon  Labor,  which, 
however,  is  troubled  by  its  distorted 
vision  of  a  "conspiracy"  to  reduce 
wages  through  unemployment.  Mem- 
bers of  this  camp  would  retain  pres- 
ent prices  until  the  credit  liquidation 
of  the  past  summer  has  had  its  effect, 
until  confidence  is  restored,  and  until 
increased  demand  encourages  more 
voluminous  and  efficient  activity. 

Members  of  the  other  camp,  on  the 
contrary,  hold  that  the  reconstruction 
rnust  be  literally  a  process  of  liquida- 
tion;  that  costs  cannot  be  reduced 
until  present  inventories  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  finally,  that  since  there 
was  profit  in  inflation,  so  there  must 
be  loss  in  deflation.  The  noble  dis- 
play of  initiative  in  being  among  the 
first  to  take  such  a  loss,  however,  fails 
to  promote  confidence  or  induce  fur- 
ther exemplification  of  the  principle, 
\vhen  it  is  found  that  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice is  not  personal,  but  is  demanded 
of  all. 

Thus  while  one  camp  would  pre- 
serve its  balance  and  wait  for  lower 
costs,  the  other  would  seek  to  force 
lower  costs  as  a  defensive  measure. 
While  one  camp  accuses  the  other  of 
plotting  the  downfall  of  confidence 
and  business  stability,  the  other 
charges  its  opponent  with  profiteer- 
ing. It  is  a  controversy  wherein 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
but  which  is  not  breeding  confidence, 
Init  rather  distrust. 

Agreement  on  a  settled  policy 
by  merchants  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  would  help, 
beyond  a  doubt,  yet  it  is  now  seem- 
ingly impossible.  The  situation  is  out 
of  hand.  In  the  meantime,  one 
source  of  salvation  remains.  It  is  to 
preach  confidence  and  to  stimulate 
business — regardless  of  price — by 
more  direct  and  energetic  means  than 
ever  before  have  been  employed. 

.\n  uncommonly  helpful  urge  in 
this  direction  is  the  stimulative  in- 
fluence of  those  advertising  agencies, 
several   of   which   are   put'ting    forth 
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beneficial  thoughts  in  strongly  con- 
vincing ways.  \'an  Patten  is  telling 
what  advertising  will  do.  Lesan,  in 
an  elaborate  campaign,  is  seeking  the 
real  facts  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try's condition,  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  magnitude.  Burnet-Kuhn, 
in  a  special  booklet,  says;  "Right 
now,  during  this  period  of  price  ad- 
justment, advertising  is  looked  upon 
with  more  favor  than  ever  before." 
Von  Poettgen  remarks,  "If  Ford,  in- 
stead of  lowering  his  price,  had  placed 
the  weight  of  his  trade  name  behind 
a  statement  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reduce  at  this  time,  few  will  say  that 
the  general  public  would  not  have 
accepted  the  statement  as  gospel. 
*  *  *  Isn't  it  about  time  for  manu- 
facturers generally  to  realize  that 
'prestige'  advertising  has  proven  its 
futility,  and  that  advertising  in  fu- 
ture must  be  primarily  sales  effort?" 
"They  are  merely  'advertising  for 
business,'  these  fellows,"  you  say. 

Yes.     But  doesn't  their  very  faith 
that  advertising  breeds  business  in  it- 
self tend  to  bestir  that  confidence  the 
lack  of  which  has  been  deplored? 
—Publisher's    Observatioii.s,    Automotive 
Tot'ics. 

Industrial    Editors   Meet 

The  Industrial  Kditors'  .\ssociation  of 
New  England,  which  is  composed  of 
house-organ  editors,  held  a  meeting  and 
dinner  at  the  plant  of  the  Walter  M. 
Lowney  Comjiany,  Boston,  Wednesday 
evening,  November  17.  Music,  singing, 
dancing,  motion  pictures  and  an  address 
by  Walter  A.  Belcher,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Lowney's  were  fea- 
tures  of   the    evening. 


Audit     Bureau    Starts     Department    for 
Local  Advertisers 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
which  has  had  since  its  inception  a 
classification  of  its  membership  entitled, 
"Local  .\dvertisers,"  is  now  establishing 
a  special  department  for  this  group.  The 
action  was  brought  about  at  the  instance 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  division, 
which  has  been  anxious  to  e.xtend  the 
service  of  the  l)ureau  to  the  local  mer- 
chant who  invests  from  $500  to  $50,000 
a    year    in    advertising. 

"Commerce  and   Finance"   Moves 

The  editorial  and  executive  offices  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  and  the  Theo- 
dore H.  Price  Publishing  Corporation 
nave  been  moved  from  65  Broadway  to 
larger  quarters  at  16  Exchange  place, 
New  York. 


Heads  New   York  Trade  Bureau 

Albert  J.  Barnaud  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  district  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Mr.  Barnaud  formerlv  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  New  York  of- 
fice, leaving  that  position  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  -American-Russian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  \\'illiam  C.  Red- 
field   is  president. 
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Better  Business  in  Sight 

Better  Business  looms  ahead.  Our 
business  body  had  become  fat,  overfed. 
It  is  now  reducing.  The  process  is  dis- 
agreeable, sometimes  painful.  But  it 
makes  for  greater  strength  and  vigor. 
Had  not  corrective  measures  been  taken 
business  would  have  collapsed  from  hard- 
ening of  the  credit  arteries.  At  the  open- 
ing of  1920  we  were  heading  toward  trou- 
ble. At  the  opening  of  1921  we  should 
be  heading  toward  sound  prosperity. 
Every  fundamental  development  is  mak- 
ing for  greater  solidity  and  stability.  We 
have  the  greatest  wealth  of  resources  in 
the  world ;  we  have  the  greatest  body  of 
intelligent,  progressive  man  power  in  the 
world  ;  we  have  the  greatest  system  of 
transportation  in  the  world ;  the  greatest 
stock  of  gold  in  the  world ;  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  confidence  and  optimism  and 
enterprise  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  least  amount  of  worries  and  handi- 
caps of  any  people  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  material,  the  men,  the 
money  and  the  will  to  prosper.  Every- 
thing combines  to  indicate  that,  after  the 
disagreeable  but  necessary  readjustments 
now  under  way,  we  shall  prosper. — Forbes 
Maga.zinc. 


American   Farmers    Enjoy   Home   Com- 
forts 

How  tlie  American  farmer  is  equip- 
ping his  home  with  luxuries  and  labor- 
saving  devices  that  were  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  farm  houses  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  shown  in  a  report  made  by  the 
Iowa   State   College   of   Agriculture. 

The  following  was  revealed  in  a  single 
township  of  142  homes,  where  each  farm 
averaged    151   acres: 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  homes 
have   running  water. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  have  bathtubs. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  have  indoor 
toilets. 

Eleven   per   cent   have   electric   lights. 

Thirty-five   per  cent  have  gas   lights. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  have  power  wash- 
ing  machines. 

Twenty-six  per  cent  have  electric  or 
gas   irons. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  have  carpet  sweep- 
ers   or   vacuum    cleaners. 

Fifty  per  cent  have  furnace,  hot  water 
or  steam  heat. 

Ninety-three   per   cent   have   telephones. 

Forty  per  cent  have  refrigerators. 

Twenty  per  cent  have  gas  cook  stoves. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  have  oil  cook 
stoves. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  have  sleeping 
porches. 

Fifty-si.K  per  cent  have  pianos. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
homes  have  an  average  library  of  more 
than   100  volumes. 


"Western    Railway   Journal"    Moves    to 
Sacramento 

The  Western  Railway  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  A.  M.  Gunsalus,  has  been 
moved  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento, 
and  will  hereafter  be  published  from 
Sacramento.  The  Journal  is  the  official 
magazine  of  several  railway  men's  or- 
ganizations. 

Advertises  to   Save   Gas 

.\  series  of  full  page  advertisements 
urging  people  to  make  changes  in  ap- 
pliances for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
gas  has  been  started  by  the  Columbus 
Gas  &  Fuel  Company  and  the  Federal 
Gas    &:    Fuel    Company    at    Columbus,    O. 


Ten   Pointers   for    Salesmen 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  his  salesmen, 
a  Michigan  jobber  prepared  the  follow- 
ing questions  with  instructions  to  his 
salesmen  to  apply  them  to  their  daily  ex- 
periences for  ten  consecutive  evenings ; 
(1)  Was  I  physically  fit?  (2)  Did  my 
personal  appearance  speak  prosperity  or 
success?  (3)  Had  1  made  sure  that 
my  approach  was  well  timed  and  did  I 
make  proper  efforts  to  avoid  interrup- 
tions? (4)  Had  1  at  least  made  an 
effort  to  discover  a  possible  angle  of 
approach  to  the  customer?  (5)  Was  my 
greeting  sufficiently  cordial,  business- 
like and  important?  (6)  Did  I  waste 
time  with  non-essentials?  (7)  Did  the 
prospect's  coldness  weaken  my  approach, 
and  did  I  allow  it  to  develop  to  the  point 
of  resistance?^  (8)  Was  I  sufficiently 
alert    to    gather    fmm    this    approach    any 


suggestion  regarding  the  best  manner  of 
putting  my  proposition?  (9)  Did  I 
carefully  watch  for  a  spark  of  interest 
and  remember  the  point  which  obviously 
aroused  this  interest,  and  did  I  elaborate 
on  it?  (lOj  Did  I  quickly  discover  the 
one  objection  which  would  have  to  be 
removed  before  the   sale  could  be  made? 

Packard  Has  Good  Year 

The  annual  report  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  covering  the  twelve 
months  ended  .\ugust  31  last,  shows  a 
gain  in  net  profits  of  about  $1,000,000 
over  the  previous  year,  the  figures  being 
$6,395,468   against   $5,433,634   in    1919. 


Winnipeg  "Tribune"  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  has  been  elected 
to  active  membership  in  the  .\merican 
Newspaper   Fubli^ller^'  Associatiun. 


How    It    Works   Out 


In  the  last  three  issues  of  Advertising  &  SeUing 
we  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the  serials,  short 
stories,  special  articles  and  departments  which  will 
run  during  1921  in  BOYS'  LIFE,  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Magazine,   with   their  authors  and   illustrators. 

This  has  been  done  not  only  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  excellence  of  the  contents,  but  also  to  suggest 
to  you  the  reason  why  we  have  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping the  interest  of  our  readers  to  such  a  high  point. 

With  the  full  development  of  this  interest,  the 
advertiser  gets  his  maximum  return. 

It  is  working  out  that  way  for  the  advertisers  in 
BOYS'  LIFE. 


"We  are  thoroly  convinced  that  the  sub- 
set ibers  to  BOYS'  LIFE  read  the  adver- 
tisements in  their  publication  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  stories." 


Reprinted  from  a  letter  of  October  4,  1920,  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Kohom,  Advertising  Director  of  The  Kaynee  Company, 
Cleveland.  This  company  has  been  using  space  continu- 
ously in  BOYS'  LIFE   for  over  seven  years. 


THE  BOY  SCOUirS'  MAGAZINE 

The  Quality  Magazine  for  Boys 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  Publisher 

Member  A.   B.   C. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         203  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


Selling  That  Will  Win  Foreign  Orders 

Close-Range  Study  of  French  Traits  Reveals  Valuable 
Points  for  Export  Advertisers 


By  HUGH  WILSON  PATTERSON 
Editor  of    The   Furniture   Index.   Jamestown,   N.   Y. 


THE  art  of  American  advertising, 
while  based  upon  certain  and 
fundamental  canons,  is  by  no  means 
inflexible  and  can  meet  all  demands. 
Indigenous  as  it  is,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily local  in  its  function  and  Amer- 
ican advertising  with  the  right  ad- 
justment to  special  appeal  demanded 
by  certain  racial  forces  and  charac- 
teristics can  be  applied  successfully 
to  the  French  markets. 

Commonly  we  hear  expression  that 
French  trade  will  fall  to  America  as 
naturally  as  the  fall  of  Newton's  ap- 
ple. Like  most  other  generalities, 
that  rather  chauvinistic  assumption  is 
far  from  the  truth.  Trade  will  fol- 
low what  we  may  call  the  lines  of 
least  apparent  resistance  and  will  be 
hmited  and  directed  by  existing  ma- 
terial and  local  conditions  unless 
markets  are  created  and  maintained. 
Otherwise,  why  the  larger  part  of 
our  own  advertising  at  home? 

Added  to  the  cost  and  problem  of 
transportation  and  delivery  (unless 
branch  factories  are  opened  in 
France,  and  such  will  not  be  feasible 
for  some  time)  are  American  high 
prices  and  the  premium  on  dollars. 
German  manufacturers  will  before 
long  convince  the  German  workers 
that  there  is  more  profit  to  be  had  in 
trade  than  in  experimenting  in  gov- 
ernment— and,  oh!  how  Jerry  likes 
his  marks !  The  franc  is"  at  a  high 
pren-iium  in  Germany.  Economic 
conditions  alone  may  make  trade 
roads  run  eastward  in  France  rather 
than  westward.  Sentiment  runs  a 
poor  second  in  a  race  with  Prudence 
— when  money  is  involved. 

MUST   CAMPAIGN    IN    FRANCE 

If,  however,  American  manufac- 
turers make  an  effort  to  campaign  in 


France  on  a  large  .scale,  advertising 
must  be  thrown  ahead  in  a  heavy  and 
wide  barrage.  The  Frenchman  is 
strictly  "froiu  Missouri"  when  it 
comes  to  parting  with  his  francs.  No 
success  will  be  made  without  large, 
well-planned  and  well-executed  ad- 
vertising. Nothing  will  sell  simply 
because  it  is  American.  Nothing  will 
sell  itself  just  because  it  is  placed  on 
the  French  market  any  more  than  it 
will  here  at  home. 

The  French  are  accustomed  to 
some  advertising,  but  nothing  on  the 
scale  of  American  advertising.  In 
every  little  village,  no  matter  how 
deeply  remote  in  tlie  provinces,  one 
will  see  the  blue-and-white  poster  of 
Chocolat-Mcnier,  the  Michelin  guide 
sign,  the  Dubonnet,  F)yrrh  and  Quin- 
quina Raphael  advertisement,  for 
France  is  far  from  prohibition. 

In  the  Metro  Stations  (the  Paris 
subway )  and  the  Metro  passages,  on 
the  kiosks  along  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  on  buildings  near  the  stations 
everywhere,  one  will  find  posters  and 
displays  of  various  natures — depart- 
ment stores,  gas  companies,  medical 
preparations,  rubber  heels  and  toilet 
preparations.  There  are  no  large 
billboards  as  such.  The  board  walls 
surrounding  buildings  being  repaired 
or  in  course  of  construction  are  used 
for  advertising  purposes.  On  one  of 
such  it  was  that  the  advertisement 
of  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  ap- 
peared on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made- 
laine  last  summer.  The  railroad  sta- 
tions are  rich  in  posters  in  striking 
design  and  colors  advertising  excur- 
sions and  famous  resorts  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  sea.  Buildings 
near  the  stations  are  well  placarded 
with  a  variety  of  signs. 

There   is   no   great  amount   of    cli- 


rect-by-mail  advertising.  Certain  of 
the  large  department  stores  in  Paris, 
the  Bon  Marche,  An  Printetnps,  Gal- 
eries  Lafayette  and  the  Grands  Ma- 
gasins  du  Louvre  have  something  of 
a  mail  order  business  by  catalog  dis- 
tribution, but  nothing  on  an  Ameri- 
can scale. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  yet  ap- 
parently at  its  beginning.  None  of 
the  large  retail  stores  ever  have  car- 
ried anywhere  near  the  amount  of 
space  that  American  .stores  do,  and 
consumer  advertising  is  of  minor 
volume.  Under  present  conditions, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  American  methods  in  the 
development  of  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, but  circumstances  would  have  to 
be  investigated  and  studied  from  the 
bottom  up.  During  the  war,  news- 
papers were  limited  to  one  or  two 
sheets — two  or  four  pages — and  rates 
went  sky  high.  It  is  said  that  space 
at  one  time  cost  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  $1(X)  an  inch. 

Formerly  there  was  in  Paris  a  syn- 
dicate that  controlled  certain  of  the 
Paris  sheets  and  a  large  number  of 
the  provincial  papers  and  which  as- 
sumed and  exercised  dictatorial  pow- 
ers. Other  agencies  have  been  de- 
veloped and,  while  the  French  in- 
clination for  centralized  control  in  all 
affairs  will  have  its  place,  modern 
methods  will  obtain  more  and  more 
in  the  future — particularly  as  several 
American  advertisers  have  gone  or 
are  going  to  Paris  in  this  field.  News- 
paper display  in  an  American  sense 
is  not  known  in  either  England  or  on 
the  Continent  and  striking  results  are 
possible.  Costs  will  be  relatively 
high. 

The  periodical  press,  the  reviews, 
humr)rous  and  social  papers  approach 
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nearer  American  advertising  stand- 
ards than  anytliing  else.  Several  of 
them  have  wide  and  general  circula- 
tion, La  I'ic  Farisicnnc,  La  Rirc  and 
La  Soiirire  in  particular.  Trade  pa- 
pers are  non-existent. 

Aside  from  the  large  stores  of  the 
type  of  La  Samaratime,  Galeries  La- 
fayette and  the  Grande  Magasins  du 
Louvre  (big  .stores  of  Paris  compar- 
ing to  the  huge  American  department 
.store)  and  a  few  automobile  show- 
rooms on  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
French,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
weak  in  window  display.  Paris  is  a 
city  of  small  shops,  but  even  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  .\venue 
Opera  the  w-indows  fall  far  short  in 
attractiveness  of  American  windows 
in  like  localities. 

U.    S.    LE.\DERS    .\RE    THERE 

]\Iany  American  manufacturers 
have  already  placed  branches  and 
agencies  in  Paris.  Few  have  worked 
intensively  the  other  larger  cities  or 
the  provinces.  Of  course,  American 
farm  machinery  is  found  everywhere. 
Thrown  into  the  debris  in  the  cor- 
ner formed  by  two  demolished  walls 
in  the  small  village  of  Sommeilles  in 
the  department  of  the  Meuse,  up  to- 
ward Verdun,  where  a  stiff  fight  was 
fought  in  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne,  rested  even  late  this  summer 
an  old  model  of  an  American  reaper. 

Nothing  American  was  more  pop- 
ular in  France  than  chewing  gum  and 
cigarettes.  Some  of  the  French  even 
learned  to  chew  tobacco.  Cigarettes 
and  tobacco  and  matches,  by  the  way, 
present  no  trade  opportunities  be- 
cause of  government  monopoly  of 
such  manufacture.  Chances  are  that 
French  manufacturers  will  seize  the 
chewing  gum  chance  and  obtain  gov- 
ernmental protection,  an  overwhelm- 
ing bar  against  foreign  trade. 

It  is  in  mechanical  goods  (against 
German  competition)  that  Ameri- 
cans have  the  largest  opportunity. 
Farm  and  road  machinery,  office  and 
factory  appliances  and  devices,  and 
goods  of  such  nature  hold  the  fore- 
ground. Medical  goods  and  patent 
medicine  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  French  are  particularly  weak 
in  office  and  factory  appliances  that 
make  for  efficiency.  Filing  systems 
are  unknown  quantities.  The  French 
wooden  files  are  cumbersome  and  al- 
most unusable.  The  only  steel  files 
in  evidence  were  American  made. 
There  is  absolutely  no  standardiza- 
tion of  paper  forms  whatsoever. 
Masses  of  papers  of  all  shapes,  sizes 
and  descriptions  are  kept  in  old 
wooden,  tin  and  pasteboard  boxes. 
No  system  is  apparent.  The  govern- 
ment offices  of  all  kinds  are  partic- 


ular olTenders.  Safes  are  antiiiuated 
almost  to  monstrosity  in  this  day  and 
age.  Even  in  the  largest  of  the  bank- 
ing houses  the  lack  of  system  would 
appall  the  most  dispassionate  office 
boy.  .\nd  thus  we  see  what  appears 
to  be  a  market. 

Although  the  buildings  are  of 
stone,  the  fire  risks  are  enormous. 
There  are  few  fires,  it  is  said,  in 
Paris,  but  against  American  systems 
of  protection  of  valuable  records  the 
apparent  French  carelessness  is 
amazing.  In  this  connection,  as  in 
all  others,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  will  take  years  of  educational 
advertising  and  selling  to  make  a 
change.  The  Frenchman  is  certain- 
ly "sot"  in  his  ways.  But  here, 
again,  is  a  market,  nevertheless. 

REACHING  THE   FRENCHMAN 

French  advertisers  make  but  little 
use  of  the  booklet  and  it  admits  of 
productive  development  in  France. 
Booklets  that  would  reach  the  French 
homes  would  be  read  like  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  read  their  almanacs. 
Frenchmen  of  big  business  interests 
would  read  with  avidity  booklets 
such  as  American  advertisers  pro- 
duce. In  such  fields  a  big  develop- 
ment would  be  possible.  Superior 
booklets,  aside  from  some  few  pro- 
duced by  the  railroad  companies, 
are  unknown  in  France,  and  they 
could  be  made  textbooks  of  business 
education.  Blotters  and  calendars 
fall  in  the  same  category. 

The  Frenchman  is  a  careful  bar- 
gaining buyer  and  cannot  be  sold  on 
a  snap  judgment.  He  likes  to  take 
time  in  all  his  business  affairs.  Even 
when  he  is  the  seller  he  dislikes  to 
be  hurried.  To  get  an  estimate  up- 
on the  printing  of  a  small  four-page 
leaflet  last  summer  took  two  days — 
but  it  was  figured  down  to  the  last 
sou. 

The  Frenchman  is  cautious  at  the 
beginning  of  a  transaction,  if  not 
suspicious.  He  is  the  same  in  his 
friendship,  but  once  his  confidence 
is  gained,  his  trust  is  all-inclusive. 
Once  he  is  sold,  he  is  sold  hard. 
There  is  room  for  much  so-called 
educational  advertising  copy,  having 
as  its  theme  durability  and  utility. 
The  attention  of  the  French  buyer 
may  be  caught  by  clever  copy,  but  he 
will  never  be  sold  on  bric-a-brac  or 
gingerbread  copy.  He  will  have  to 
be  convinced  by  demonstrated  merit 
and  then  only  step  by  step.  There 
can  be  no  skips,  for  he  will  "spot" 
them  at  once. 

Of  all  appeals,  that  of  durability 
will  strike  the  white  in  advertising  in 
France.     A  famous  French  General 


of  Engineers  inspected  the  huge 
docks  which  the  Americans  built  at 
Bordeaux — ^one  of  the  greatest  feats 
of  all  time.  His  comment  was  "Ex- 
cellent !  But  will  they  last  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ?"  There 
are  Roman  buildings  in  use  in  France 
today,  and  everywhere  durability  is 
plainly  in  evidence.  They  build  for 
all  time.  The  French  never,  for  in- 
stance, would  think  of  tearing  down 
a  building  like  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  to  make  way 
for    a    larger    structure. 

FRENCH    CHARACTERISTICS 

,\long  with  durability  must  come 
utility.  As  strong  a  place  as  art 
holds  in  France,  when  it  comes  to 
the  routine  of  life,  the  Frenchman 
is  far  more  utilitarian  than  the 
American.  He  never  wastes  a  thing. 
He  has  little  but  what  is  of  every- 
day usefulness. 

Price  has  its  place — more  so  in 
France  than  in  other  places.  The 
average  Frenchman  has  no  false 
pride  when  it  comes  to  buying.  He 
cannot  be  induced  to  compete  with 
his  neighbor  in  an  orgy  of  extrava- 
gance. Rather  than  boasting  of  the 
high  price  he  pays  for  an  article, 
the  Frenchman  will  boast  of  the  low 
price  he  got  it  for. 

In  advertising  articles  for  wom- 
an's use,  the  beauty  appeal  of  van- 
itv  will  be  of  great  force.  The 
Frenchwomen  of  the  class  who 
would  be  reached  by  such  advertis- 
ing are  perhaps  the  best  adepts  in 
the  world  in  arrangement  of  their 
toilette — copy  would  have  to  be  ex- 
act, of  unusual  appeal  and  more  or 
less  technical. 

The  French  love  beautiful  and 
rich  articles,  but  they  can  get  about 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  them  vi- 
cariously as  otherwise  and  guard 
their  francs  assiduously. 

Good  will  is  an  asset  every- 
where, but  probably  counts  more  in 
France  than  here  at  home.  Ad- 
vertising in  France  would  have  to 
create  a  personality  of  strong  as- 
pects and  the  least  deviation  from 
an  announced  program  would  have 
disastrous  results.  Contrary  to_  gen- 
eral impression  the  French  business- 
man is  not  over-susceptible  to  flat- 
tery. He  is  not  the  type  we  associ- 
ate' with  the  frivolity  of  the  boule- 
vards. There  are  not  many  of  that 
tvpe  in  France  who  are  typically 
French.  The  French  businessman 
is  likely  to  give  far  more  minute 
consideration  to  a  business  propo- 
sition than  his  American  counter- 
part. He  is  far  thriftier.  Thrift 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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AuvKRTisiNG  &  Selling 


Selling  Cheese  on  the  Strength  of  the  Hole 

The  Man  Who  Made  Famous  the  Hole  in  the  Ground  Turns 
His  Attention  to  the  Hole  in  the  Sweitzer 


IT  WILL  cost  you  only  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  and  eighty-five.  .  . 
What  is  the  matter?" 

Benson  acted  as  if   fainting. 

"I  am  just  wondering  what  I  would 
do,  had  I  all  these  millions 
you  were  just  talking  about." 

"Millions?  I  said  hun- 
dreds." 

"I   know,   but. 

"What  you  would  do  :  You 
would  do  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  do  now — adver- 
tise." 

"Advertise  what  ?" 

"The  hole  in  the  cheese." 

Benson  looked  around : the 
doors  were  closed,  but  the 
windows  were  free  from  ob- 
struction. Was  it  possible 
that  George  had  suddenly 
gone  crazy?  If  he  was 
armed  with  a  knife  or  a  re- 
volver *  *  *  if  he  was 
going  to  attack  him  with  his 
bare  hands,  if     *     *     * 

Benson  breathed  heavily 
and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  escape: 
jump  out  of  the  window!  Is 
it  not  better  to  break  a  leg 
or  a  funny-bone  than  to  be 
assassinated  by     *     *     * 

"Sit  down,"  said  George, 
"and  listen.  Here  you  have 
a  store,  one  of  the  smallest 
in  town,  but  one  of  the  neat- 
est and  cleanest.  You  have 
a  wife,  quite  young,  but  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  thrif- 
tiest." 

"Maybe  he  is  not  crazy 
after  all,"  thought  Benson, 
who  even  found  himself 
smiling. 

"You  are  on  a  side  street,"  con- 
tinued George,  "right  around  the 
corner  from  one  of  the  central  arter- 
ies of  the  town.  Everyone  is  rush- 
ing by,  no  one  pays  any  attention 
to  you.  Your  nearest  competitors  are 
aliens  with  no  regard  for  their  clients, 
only  thinking  of  the  size  of  their 
dollar.  You  have  as  many  friends 
as  you  have  customers,  only  you 
have  no  customers.  Now,  if  you  let 
me  spend  that  money  for  you,  I*  *  " 

"I  didn't  think  you  could  buy  that 


By  DR.   BERTHOLD  A.   BAER 

stuff  any  more.     Where  do  you  gel 
it,  George?" 

"Cut  out  the  comedy  and  call 
Annie.  Ah,  here  you  are !  Come  in, 
Annie,  and  listen.  I  cannot  talk  to 
that     two-by-four-brain-celled      hus- 


The  Hole  in  the  Cheese 

By  Punny  D.  F.  Mitchel 

WERE  it  not  for  the  hole,  the  oil  supply 
of  the  world  would  forever  remain  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth. 

Were  it  not  for  the  "Doughboys,"  the  World 
War  would  not  yet  be  over  and  millions  would 
still  be  fighting  and  crying  for  Liberty,  Freedom 
and  Right. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  Doughnuts,  what 
would   have   become  of  the   "Doughboys'  ? 

The  world  therefore  owes  a  debt  to  that 
which  made  possible  the  Doughnut :  "the  hole," 
for  without  hole  there  is  no  Doughnut. 

The  same  relative  position  as  the  Hole  in 
the  Doughnut,  only  in  a  more  important  ratio, 
plays  the  Hole  in  the  Swiss  Cheese.  The  gastric 
gases,  so  important  to  the  tender  organ  of  the 
digestive  system  in  a  lady  of  refinement,  find 
circulation  in  the  holes  of  the  cheese.  The 
larger  the  hole,  the  more  free  the  circulation, 
the  purer  the  ozone,  the  sweeter  the  flavor. 

Professor  Dorbojinski,  in  his  famous  disserta- 
tion "Est,  est,"  has  proven  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  smallest  hole  in  a  Swiss 
cheese  must  measure  one-sixth  and  two-thirds 
of  an  inch,  while  the  extreme  expansion  should 
not  be  more  than  eight  and  one-third  of  the 
same  inch. 

We  cater  exclusively  to  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes. 

Our  price  for  Swiss  cheese  may  be  somewhat 
higher  than  that  charged  elsewhere.  But,  oh, 
the  holes ! 

Bring  your  own  tape  measure,  please. 

CHARLES  BENSON 

The   Society  Grocer 
■139   St.  Quentin  Street 


band   of   yours.     Let   me  try   you." 
"What  is  it  now?"  asked  Annie, 
smilingly. 

"He  wants  me  to  spend  two  thou- 
sand  four   hundred   and   fifty   seven 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  *  *  *" 
"How  do  we  get  it,  George?" 
"We   earn   it   through   the   sales," 
answered  George. 

"The   sales  of   what?" 
"The  hole  in  the  cheese." 
"Ufft","    said   Annie,   pressing   her 
right  hand  to  her  forehead. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  nodded  Ben- 


son, looking  at  his  bewildered  wife. 
"Thousands  of  people  eat  daily 
more  or  less  Swiss  cheese,"  contin- 
ued (leorge,  disregarding  the  two. 
"  'Make  a  better  cheese  than  the 
other  fellow  and  people  will  build  a 
road  to  your  vitubarator,' 
said  Mark  Twain.  Swiss 
cheese,  the  real  article,  the 
one  with  the  artistic  holes,  is 
a  delicacy.  Look  at  the  holes 
in  the  so-called  Swiss  cheese 
you  buy  today,  made  in  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A. !  Is  there 
any  grace  in  the  holes? 
Would  Rubens  ever  have 
painted  a  hole  like  that? 
Would  Byron  ever  have  been 
inspired  to  a  poein  by  these 
fuzzling  little  holes?  You 
are  right :  They  would  not. 
Let  me  write  an  advertise- 
ment about  'The  Hole  in  the 
Cheese.'  I  will  tell  the  house- 
wife the  'Why  and  Where- 
fore' ;  march  up  arguments 
in  favor  of ;  drive  home  the 
point ;  convince  them  and 
they  will  come  with  tape 
measures  in  their  hands  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  hole, 
the  only  genuine  hole  in  the 
only  genuine  cheese.  And 
your  fortune  is  made !" 
Benson  looked  at  his  wife. 
"And  he  was  such  a  nice 
fellow." 

Annie  did  not  answer.  She 
had  closed  her  eyes ;  she  was 
thinking. 

"I  always  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  Press,"  said 
Annie.  "I  feel  sure  that  Ad- 
vertising will  bring  the  de- 
served and  expected  results. 
Only  I  could  not  see  what 
we  could  advertise." 

Another  moment  of  thinking  and 
she  jumped  up  and  threw  her  arms 
around  George's  neck  and  shouted : 

"George,  you  are  a  genius !  Go  to 
it!     I  am  dying  to  read  it!" 

"If  you  are  dying,  call  Columbus 
8200,"    said    George    smilingly. 

The    next    day    the    advertisement 
reproduced  in  the  box  on  this  page 
appeared  in  the  dailies. 
*         *         * 

A  year  passed. 

Benson  and  his  wife  own  a  double- 
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The  dominating  position  of 

Metropolitan 

in   1920*  Advertising    Lineage  i 

Industry  Lineage 

Toilet  Preparations  and  Articles 46,884 

Automobiles  and  Accessories 26,667 

Household  Utensils  and  Fixtures 21,734 

Foods 20,193 

Office  Equipment  and  Supplies 18,453 

Mail  Order  and  Mail  Order  Courses 17,707 

Building  Materials    15,702 

Musical  Instruments 15,283 

Men's  Clothing  13,105  ||||||| 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  Cigarettes  &  Smokers'  Articles     11,390  .     J|: 

Publishers   10,356  ^    .,t  shor^hh 

Drugs  and  Appliances ^,  frldf^thers  Id'Vand- 

Financial  "^^"^  *?  p"^'"  °"  "''''^  ^  ^'s^  °^ 

-.  .  .tion.      Yet    we    sell    enough    con- 

JeWelry gaiters    every   year   to   convince   us 

TTT                 )       -i^T  'Hi    either   there    are   a   lot   of    comfort- 

W  omen  S     W  ear      ving   people    surviving   in    this    country, 

Troiri^l     anrl     HntRlc  "^'^^    *^'    ^"""^   °*    *«=   younger    ones 

X  IdVCl     dHU     jnULClS .to   take   their   ease   now   and   then. 

Candv  yhere   is  one  style  of   footwear,  how- 

,  ,        .-       ■  ■  ". T^'     i'  i  '  '  i?  '   '«" which   is    literally   on   its    last   legs. 

Moving  Pictures,  Kodaks  &  Amusements is  the  oid  high  top  boots  which 

Y-,  nuscle    to    put    on    and    a    bootjack 

hJeverageS      off.     The   demand   for   them   has 

QQCcifiprl  '  'dwindled  until  it  has  so  nearly 

aSSllieCl the    vanishing    point    tliat    they 

Public  Service  Corporations ed  altogether  from  our  latest 

'^  u      o        J  ^^      cowboy   boot,   with 

Gardens    &    Seeds hed   top   and  high   heel   for 

^         .  .  -->]  J  J       o     1  1  rrup,    still    survives.      The 

Sanitariums,  Churches  &  Schools ;-,  the  fact  that  Caivjj 

Business  Opportunities 4l'-fe.t";-to'='|.,^. 

*No  Julij  issue  of  Metropolitan  was  published,  so  totals  are  for  eleven  issues  onhi. 


^Will  the  opinion-making  power  of 

Metiopotoan 

be   working   for  you    in    1921? 
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eight  Sedan,  and  George  is  god- 
father to  that  Httle  rascal  Benson, 
Jr.,  whom  George  calls  "The  Power 
of  the  Press." 

Benson  calls  the  boy  "Holey 
George." 

Annie   just   smiles. 


New  U.   S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Appointments 

The  Chamber  of  Comniurce  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
director  of  the  Retail  Research  Association 
of  New  York,  to  be  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber's new  department  of  Domestic  Distri- 
bution. 

This  new  department,  one  of  several 
included  in  the  scheme  of  internal  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Chamber's  ma- 
chinery of  operation  along  lines  paralleling 
the  main  divisions  of  American  business, 
will  make  studies  in  the  field  that  lies 
between  production  and  consumption  in 
the  United  States. 

Lacey  C.  Sapf,  formerly  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
National  Chamber,  has  been  apix)inted 
secretary  of  the  American  Section  in  this 
country  of  the  newly  organized  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  now  func- 
tioning at  Paris. 


Electrical  Sales  Ahead 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
reports  gross  sales  for  ten  months  ended 
October  31  of  $6,359,339,  an  increase  of 
$631,773  over  the  same  period  of  1919. 

"-^ssey  &  Carpenter  New  Chicago 
■■  '■*'        ~  Agency 

gone      era.  ,   ^^^^^^^^^^.   .^    carpenter 

armed  with  a  Knu^  ■  -^  "ryant.  Inc., 
volver  *  *  *  if  he  waj'arpenter 
going  to  attack  him  with  his 
bare  hands,  ff     *     *     * 

Benson  breathed  heavily 
and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  escape : 
jump  out  of  the  window!  Is 
it  not  better  to  break  a  leg 
or  a  funny-bone  than  to  be 
assassinated  by     *     *     * 

"Sit  down,"  said  George,  and 
■'and  listen.  Here  you  hav  who 
a  store,  one  of  the  smallfjrns  in 
in  town,  but  one  of  the  r  libution, 
;  est  and  cleanest.  You  s  ready  to 
"jife,  quite  young,, '  where,  any- 
tu."^  sweetest  •*  rv  real  service 
— tha  ove  a  money  maker. 

E.  V.  Maguire,  Suite  216,  Middle 
City  Bldg.,  34  S.  17th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.     Phone,   Spruce   1858. 


The  Missing  Link 

t^Cuntinued  from  page  4) 

was  evolved  that  advertising  experi- 
ence was  needed  for  the  salesman  and 
the  hard  knocks  of  selling  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  advertising 
man.  Accordingly  they  were  sent 
into  this  work  and  both  returned  to 
the  promotional  department  several 
months  later  to  make  satisfactory 
headway  from  the  start.  Since  then 
this  company  has  proceeded  along 
these  lines  in  training  promotion  inen. 
A  great  part  of  sales  promotion 
work  is  conducted  through  the  mail. 
Whether  his  problem  is  to  sell  his 
product  or  to  convince  a  salesman  of 
the  value  of  an  advertising  campaign, 
the  sales  promotion  man  finds  him- 
self dependent  on  the  written  message 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  must 
have  in  his  makeup  the  selling  ability 
of  the  man  on  the  road  or  behind  the 
counter.  He  must  know  how  to  put 
on  paper  a  "sales  talk"  that  forces 
the  reader's  attention.  He  must  be 
able  to  dig  into  a  poorly  producing 
territory  and  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  weakness  of  his  product  in 
that  particular  locality.  He  must  do 
the  sales  work  for  the  advertising  de- 
partinent,  and  the  advertising  work 
for  the  selling  division  of  an  organ- 
ization. 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  Selling,  CoUectinga 
dialogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  OSca 
Systems,  Money  Saring  Ideas.  Since  1916  (h« 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdTertisinc 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  $2.00. 
POSTAGE     •     18  East  18lh  St.,  New  Tork  Cit  J 


a  moderately  stocked  grocery  draws  upon 
a  combined  manufacturing  capital  of  more 
than  $1,200,000,000,  while  the  advertising 
whicli  is  being  done  for  that  store  and 
others  which  stock  the  saine  line  of  goods 
amounts  to  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  he  will  use 
this  vast  force  or  permit  it  to  go  to  waste, 
so  far  as  his  own  store  is  concerned,  is 
up  to  the  indi\-idual  dealer.  If,  however, 
he  does  not  utilize  it  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, he  has  no  right  whatever  to  complain 
of  the  "increasing  menace  of  the  chain 
store." 


Chain  Store  Competition 

"How  is  it  possible  for  the  average  small 
grocer  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  chain 
store  when  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
buying  in  train-load  lots  and  can  afford  to 
use  half  and  quarter  pages  for  its  news- 
paper advertising?" 

This  question,  asked  by  a  subscriber  of 
the  Retail  Public  Ledger,  is  one  which  is 
said  to  be  worrying  a  large  number  of  re- 
tailers throughout  the  country.  During  the 
past  decade  the  chain-store  idea  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
appears  to  be  menacing  the  very  existence 
of  the  individual  store.  And  the  chains 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sale  of 
food.  Shoe,  clothing,  candy,  tobacco  and 
even  furniture  combinations  are  increasing 
their  scope  every  day,  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  single  store  to  keep 
its  head  above  water. 

But,  despite  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  chains,  the  proprietor  who  runs  his  own 
store  has  one  big  outstanding  asset  which 
his  allied  competitors  cannot  secure — per- 
sonal oversight  of  all  details  and  the  feeling 
of  accomplishment  which  comes  from  the 
ownership  of  a  business.  Owner-manage- 
ment is  always  immeasurably  superior  to 
employe-management,  from  the  standpoint 
of  interest  as  well  as  that  of  willing  work. 
In  addition,  while  the  small  independent 
merchant  may  be  handicapped  with  respect 
to  the  amount  which  he  can  afford  to  spend 
for  local  advertising,  he  has  behind  him  the 
vast  cumulative  force  of  the  nationally  ad- 
vertised   goods    which    he    handles.      Even 


Harry    Newman    Tolles    Gives    Funda- 
mentals of  Successful  Selling 

Speaking  on  the  "Fundamentals  of  Suc- 
cessful Selling"  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  salesmanship  department  of  the  Chicago 
-Advertising  Council,  Harry  Newman 
Tolles,  vice-president  of  the  Shelden 
School,  said  in  part : 

"In  successful  selling  there  are  three 
things  that  a  man  must  know.  He  must 
first  know  himself.  How  many  of  us 
really  know  ourselves?  If  you  met  your- 
self coming  down  the  street  would  you 
really  recognize  yourself?  That  is  a 
rather  ambiguous  statement,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  many  of  us  fail  to  really  know 
ourselves  ?  Your  clothing  is  not  you :  it 
is  simply  the  clothing  of  your  body,  and 
your  body  is  not  you.  Your  body  is  simply 
the  clothing  of  the  real  'you,'  that  ego 
which  leaves  the  body  when  death  comes. 
1  have  said  that  salesmanship  was  the 
power  to  persuade  people.  That  power 
resides  within  the  individual.  Tennyson 
gives  the  most  beautiful  definition  when  he 
says,  'Self-knowledge,  self-reverence  and 
self-control,  these  three  alone  lead  to 
so\cre!gn  power.'  But  there  is  another 
quality  necessary ;  that  is  the  physical  man, 
that  ability  to  get  into  the  game  with  real 
endurance  so  that  we  can  stay  to  the  finish. 
We  must  as  salesmen  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  sound  thinking  today  in  a 
diseased  body.  Professor  James,  of  Har- 
vard, has  said  that  the  average  man  uses 
only  25  per  cent  of  his  physical  power. 
With  the  average  man  75  per  cent  of  his 
physical  energy  is  either  dissipated,  abused 
or  unused.  Much  of  our  failure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  physically  fit. 

"Under  normal  conditions  if  you  will 
for  two  weeks  consciously  ask  yourself 
whenever  you  talk  to  a  person,  is  this  man 
quick  or  slow,  and  then  if  he  talks  and 
acts  quickly  you  will  try  to  speed  up,  and 
if  he  talks  slowly  and  deliberately  you  will 
endeavor  to  slow  down,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  you  cog  your  words  into  the  speed  of 
his  mind,  you  will  get  the  habit  and  you 
will  find  it  will  be  very  much  easier  for 
you  to  influence  the  mind  of  that  other  fel- 
low because  you  will  talk  along  with  his 
speed." 


$500,000,000  Worth  of  Soft  Drinks  Sold 

More  than  $500,000,000  worth  of  soft 
drinks  were  sold  during  the  last  eleven 
months,  according  to  Dr.  Carl  L.  Als- 
berg,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture,  speaking  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages  at  Cincinnati.  He 
bases  his  estimate  on  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers have  paid  $51,000,000  in  taxes 
to  the  revenue  department. 
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The  Brief  Story  on 
Japanese  Sign-Boards 

By   Kanematsu   Matsuzaka 

Mcnilicr     of     the     Waseda     Advertising     Society, 
Tukio-Fuka,  Japan 

IT  is  obvious  from  o'.d  records  that 
our  ancestors  used  the  board  on 
which  the  name  or  picture  of  the 
goods  was  written  or  painted,  as 
ar.  advertising  medium  in  business. 

But  its  wide  use  by  merchants 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  To- 
kugawa  dynasty,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  dynasty  its  use  attained  the 
height,  as  it  was  with  our  literature. 
The  latter  therefore  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  the  designing  of  sign- 
boards. And  at  that  time  our  sign- 
boards were  so  elegantly  designed 
that  we  can  not  find  anything  like 
them  anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  above  described,  though  the  lit- 
erature influenced  the  making  of  sign- 
boards, it  was  still  more  influenced 
by  the  taste  of  the  age. 

Since  the  renovation  of  the  Meiji 
era.  however,  Western  learning  has 
flowed  in  so  rapidly  that  it  deprived 
the  sign-boards  of  their  elegance. 
Thus  the  present-day  sign-boards 
are  out  of  harmony  with  our 
store-buildings,  which  are  still  built 
mostly  on  the  old  method. 

The  poster  shown  is  one  of  the 
sign-boards  of  the  "Three  S,"  sun, 
star  and  sea,  fountain  pen,  which 
have  recently  been  distributed  among 
the  retailers  as  "help"  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The 
paralleled  lines  at 
the  foot  of  it  are 
intended  as  the 
position  in  which 
the  retailers  write 
their  firm-names. 

In  Japan,  when 
a  manufacturer 
distributes  "help" 
among  the  retail- 
ers, the  former 
pays  one-half  of 
the  actual  e  x  - 
penses  of  the 
"help,"  and  the 
latter  the  other 
half.  But  in  an- 
other case,  retail- 
ers can  obtain 
"help"'  gratis  by 
promising  to  sell 
some  10  to  100 
dozens  of  the 
jM-oducts  of  the 
year  for  the  man- 
ufacturer. 


Fun,  Sports  and  Humor  Command 
Greatest  Space  in  Newspapers 
.■\  man  sat  down  the  other  day  and 
analyzed  the  contents  of  a  dozen  repre- 
sentative papers  to  see  what  was  inter- 
esting the  public  in  these  times,  says  the 
Amcricau  Ley  ion  H'cckly.  This  is  the 
way  the  news  averaged  up  in  inches  of 
space  devoted  to  various  subjects: 

Fun,    sports   and    humor 299 

Politics     289 

Business,    stocks,   high    prices...     209 

Strikes,    labor    conditions 150 

Accidents    and    crime 138 

Foreign    affairs    104 

Prohibition    -8 

Book    reviews     16 

"These  are  serious  days,  probably,  but 
fun  still  is  at  the  national  masthead," 
comments  the  II'i't'^/_v'.s  editor.  "We 
may  have  our  troubles,  but  we  don't 
take   them    straight." 

Forthcoming  Trade  Fairs  in  Great 
Britain 

The  following  list  of  trade  fairs  to  be 
held  in  Great  Britain,  the  dates  for  which 
have  been  set,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  tlie   Board   of   Trade  Journal: 

Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Show. — Olym- 
pia,  London.  Xovember  29-December  4, 
1920.  Organized  by  the  Cycle  and  Motor 
Cycle  Manufacturers'  and  Traders' 
Union    (Ltd.).  The  Towers,  Coventry. 

Glasgow  Shipbuilding,  Engineering, 
and  Electrical  Exhibition. — Kelvin  Hall, 
Glasgow,  November  8-December  4,  1920. 
.\pply  to  J.  M.  Freer,  Kelvin  Hall,  Glas- 
gow. .   .  . 

International  Advertising  Exhibition. 
—White  City,  London,  November  29-De- 
cember 4,  1920.  .\pply  to  S.  G.  Hough- 
ton.  167  Strand,  London,   W.  C.  2. 

Toy  and  Fancy  Goods  Exhibition. — 
King's  Hall,  Manchester,  January  3-14, 
1921. 

Efficiency  Exhibition. — Olympia,  Lon- 
don, February  10-26,  1921.  Apply  to  Or- 
ganizing Secretary,  Daily  Mail  Efficiency 
Exhibition,  130  Fleet  street,  London, 
E.  C.  4. 

British  Industries  Fair. — White  City, 
London,  February  21-March  4,  1921  ; 
Birmingham,  same  period ;  Glasgow,  Feb- 
ruary  28-March    11. 

Clothing,  Outfitting  and  Woolen  Trades 
Exhibition.— Roval  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  March  8-18,  1921.  Apply  to  In- 
ternational Trade  Exhibitions  (Ltd.), 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2. 

Drapery.  Textile,  and  Women's  Wear 
Exhibition.— Roval  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  .\pril  4-lS,  1921.  Apply  to  In- 
ternational Trade  Exhibitions  (Ltd.), 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2. 

International  Building  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion.— Olympia,  London,  April,  1921. 
.\pply  to  Directors,  43  Essex  street. 
Strand,  London,  W.  C.  26. 

Glasgow  Bakers',  Grocers',  Confec- 
tioners', and  .\llied  Trades  ELxhibition. — 
Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  April  S-IS,  1921. 

International  Rubber  Exhibition. — Lon- 
don,  June,    1921. 

London  Fair  and  Market.— Royal 
Agricultural  Hall,  London,  July  4-15, 
1921.  Apply  to  International  Trade  Ex- 
hibitions (Ltd.),  Broad  Street  House. 
New  Broad  street.  London,  E.  C.  2. 

Jones  Tea  Sales  $3,377,651  Ahead 

The  Jones  Brothers  Tea  Company,  Inc.. 
reports  store  sales  for  September  as  $1,- 
748,908,  against  $1,387,330  in  1919  and  for 
the  year  to  date  $15,-307,311,  compared  with 
$11,929,660  a  year  ago. 


Mail  Order  Executive   De- 
scribes Peculiarities  of  Public 

"No  bureau  of  the  Federal  Ciovern- 
ment  could  compile  the  sort  of  statistics 
we  collect,"  said  an  executive  of  a  large 
mail  order  house  speaking  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nciv  York  Sun  re- 
cently. "As  an  example  of  this,  we  find 
that  people  drink  twice  as  much  coffee 
as  they  do  tea  and  that  they  drink  ten 
times  as  much  black  tea  as  they  do 
green  tea.  We  sell  thousands  of  pails 
of  salt  fish.  Codfish  and  canned  salmon 
are  the  favorites  at  present,  although 
tuna  is  now  running  them  a  close  race. 
"No  other  color  sells  as  well  as  black 
in  the  South  because  the  Southerners 
observe  mourning  more  strictly  than 
Northerners  do.  Rugs  with  floral  pat- 
terns do  not  sell  well  in  California  be- 
cause the  people  out  there  are  fed  up 
on  real  flowers.  Throughout  the  war 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  wanted 
subdued  colors,  but  now  they  order 
bright  and  gay  ones.  Customers  have 
a  notion  that  red  rubber  is  better  and 
lasts  longer  than  white  or  gray,  white 
laundry  soap  is  superior  to  yellow,  and 
in  the  Middle  West  left-hand  plows  are 
much  more  popular  than  anywhere  else. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  standards 
of  living  and  of  taste  are  growing  bet- 
ter all  the  time,  but  there  still  exists  a 
certain  nice,  old-fashioned  spirit  that 
crops  out  continually,  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
For  instance,  I  think  that  you  would  find 
it  hard  to  discover  in  a  New  York  or 
Brooklyn  shoe  store  the  particular  type 
of  footwear  known  as  the  congress 
gaiter,  that  comfortable  soft  shoe  with 
the  rubber  'gore'  set  in  at  the  sides 
which  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers used  to  pull  on  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  Yet  we  sell  enough  con- 
gress gaiters  every  year  to  convince  us 
that  either  there  are  a  lot  of  comfort- 
loving  people  surviving  in  this  country, 
or  else  that  some  of  the  younger  ones 
like   to   take   their   ease   now   and   then. 

"There  is  one  style  of  footwear,  how- 
ever, which  is  literally  on  its  last  legs. 
That  is  the  old  high  top  boots  which 
took  muscle  to  put  on  and  a  bootjack 
to  take  oflf.  The  demand  for  them  has 
gradually  dwindled  until  it  has  so  nearly 
reached  the  vanishing  point  that  they 
were  omitted  altogether  from  our  latest 
catalogue.  The  high  cowboy  boot,  with 
its  fancy  stitched  top  and  high  heel  for 
holding  the  stirrup,  still  survives.  The 
publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  Calvin 
Coolidg'e,  Vice-President-elect,  occa- 
sionally goes  back  home  to  Plymouth 
and  dons  the  old  'cowhides'  boosted  our 
sales  of  that  particular  style  of  boot 
to  some  extent,  and  the  'cowhide'  sells 
well  at  all  times  in  northern  New  York 
State  and  some  parts  of  the  Middle 
West. 

"There  are  many  old-time  customs 
that  are  clung  to  with  surprising  per- 
sistence. We  recently  sold  a  half  mil- 
lion percussion  caps  for  muzzle-loading 
rifles  and  shotguns.  In  these  days  of 
the  automatic  rifle,  the  magazine  pistol 
and  the  breechloading  shotgun,  this  was 
certainly    an    astonishing    record." 

Chain  Stores'  September  Sales  Increased 

Seven  chain  store  systems  showed  an 
increase  in  sales  of  28  per  cent  for  Sep- 
tember, 1920.  over  the  same  month  of 
last  year,  according  to  a  circular  issued 
by  George   H.   Barr  &   Co. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


November  22 — Annual  Convention,  Asso- 
ciated Dress  Industries  of  America, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

November  29-December  4 — International 
Advertising  Exhibition,  White  City, 
London. 

December  2-4 — Annual  Meeting,  Taylor 
Society,  Engineering  Societies  Build- 
ing,  New  York. 

December  6-8 — Annual  Meeting,  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


January  7 — General  Conference,  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council,  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion,  New   York. 

January  8-15 — Twenty-first  National 
.Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,    New   York. 

January  17-21 — Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention, National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 


Winning  Foreign 
Orders 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

is  engraved  on  the  French  character 
and  big  business  men  have  it  as 
well  as  the  peasant  farmer.  He 
watches  costs  closely  and  figures 
for  high  profits.  He  is  ready  to  im- 
prove— if  he  can  be  sure  it  pays. 
Catch-alls  have  no  appeal  for  him. 
He  does  little  experimenting.  The 
task  of  the  advertiser  will  have  to 
be  to  demonstrate  durability  and 
utility  beyond  doubt.  H  anyone 
has  the  remotest  idea  that  by  ad- 
vertising he  can  carry  the  French 
off  their  feet  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 
Every  step  must  be  taken  to  build 
up  good  will  by  education  and  by 
practice.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
nor  a  quick  project.  It  will  take 
years.  He  who  tries  to  cash  in  on 
"any  'fly-by-night'  "  activity,  who 
demands  immediate  results,  had  bet- 
ter stay  away  from  the  French 
market. 

Paris  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of 
commercial  France.  An  advertis- 
ing campaign  would  have  to  radiate 
from  there,  using  large  centers  as 
distributing  points.  Advertising  for 
France  cannot  be  written  from  an 
academic  point  of  view.  The  ground 
inust  be  carefully  covered  in  France. 
The  particular  appeal  which  any 
product  has  must  be  found  under  the 
particular  circumstances  in  France. 
A  campaign  written  from  an  Amer- 
ican office,  no  matter  how  much 
study  is  given,  will  fail  to  produce 
the  most  effective  results  and  will 
fall  far  short  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished. 


Hare's     Motors     Acquire     Kelly-Spring- 
field Truck 

Emlen  S.  Hare,  president  of  Hare's 
Motors,  Inc.,  announced  this  week  that 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany and  its  plant  at  Springfield,  O., 
would  hereafter  be  operated  by  Hare's 
Motors,  the  operating  organization  for 
the  Locomobile,  Mercer  and  Simplex 
companies. 


"School  Week"  December  S-U 

"School  Week"  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  nation  during  the  week 
of  December  5  to  11,  Commissioner  of 
Education    Claxton   has    announced. 

To  Hold  Huge  Confectionery 
Exhibition 

In  conjunction  with  the  ne.xt  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Confectioners' 
Association  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  May  23  to  28,  1921,  a  huge  ex- 
position of  confectionery  and  allied 
products  will  be  held  at  the  Million  Dol- 
lar  Pier. 


Get  this 
^•oposition 


"Get  this  proposition!"— dic- 
tates the  banker.  Handling 
bond  and  document  papers 
with  tiresome  monotony,  you 
may  be  sure  the  banker  or 
broker  is  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  the  evident 
worthiness  and  dignity  of 
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The  illustration  and  text  carrying  your  advertising 

message  —  admirably    backgrounded    with 

this  stock — appeal  to  the  financial  man, 

A  letter  of  request  starts  lithographed  samples 
your  way. 
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I    Stocked  at  mill   in   following   sizes  and   weights—  | 

I            stock  trimmed  four  sides— packed  in  cases.  | 

I            White                                                                             India  Tint  | 

I    25x38-50,  60,  70,  80,  100,  120                                                  60,  80  1 

i    28x42—74,  86,  t)9,  124                                                                 74,  99  1 

I    32x44—89,  104,  119,  148                                                             89,  119  1 

I    38x50—100,  120,  140,  160,  200,  240  | 

i                               Special  sizes  and  weights  to  order  | 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  four-page  let- 
ter (trimmed  to  17x- 
11)  combines  the 
pulling  power  of  a 
form  letter  on  page 
1,  with  a  layout 
across  Pages  2  and 
3,  illustrating  and 
describing  the  prod- 
uct. Page  4  may 
be  left  blank.  60  or 
80  pound  King  De- 
pendable Offset  will 
develop  advantage- 
ously into  this 
effective  type  of 
mailed  advertising. 
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52  pages  in  color  at  $10,000        -        -  $520,000 

104  pages  in  color  at  $  9,000  -  -  $936,000 
250,000  lines  in  black  and  white  at  $4.50 

per  line $1,125,000 

We  Offer  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

156  Full  Pages  in  Color 

in  the  American  Weekly,  paying  larger  dividends 
to  advertisers  than  equal  space  in  any  other  news- 
paper or  magazine. 

Space  in  the  American  Weekly  is  limited.  It  circu- 
lates in  the  homes  of  two  and  a  half  million  of  the 
more  progressive  families  of  America. 

As  the  principal  feature  of  the  New  York  American, 
Chicago  Herald  &'  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Washington  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian-American  it 
reaches  over  12  million  readers  every  Sunday. 

Three  and  one  half  years  ago  its  annual  advertising 
revenue  reached  $24,000.  In  1921  it  will  be  over 
$2,500,000.  This  means  its  revenue  multiplied  100 
times  in  two  years.  During  this  time  the  number  of 
advertisers  scarcely  doubled. 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  Weekly  is  but  a 
shallow  reflection  of  the  prosperity  of  advertisers  in 
the  American  Weekly. 

For  information  regarding  these  offeriiigs  write  or  interview 
any  one  of  the  25  most  successful  advertisers  in  the  American 
Weekly  during  the  past  two  years,  or  apply  directly  to 

The  American  Weekly 

A.   J.    KOBLER,    Manager 

1834  Broadway,  New  York 

Western   Representative 

W.  J.  GRISWOLD 

Hearst   Building     Chicago 

^s  practically  all  the  color  pages  advertised  above  have  been  sold,  [this  advertisement  appears 
as  a  matter  of  record  only. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  Flashes  Election 
Returns  to  Yankeedom  in  Europe 

Mine-sweeping  American  tars  in  the  North  Sea,  relief  workers  in 
Constantinople,  doughboys  along  the  Rhine,  diplomats  and  business 
men  in  Paris,  homesick  "hoosiers"  and  "suckers"  in  Berlin — all 
these  and  more  received  returns  on  election  night  as  guests  of 
The  Chicago   Tribune. 


ropean  statesmen  and  journalists  marveled  at  the  fact 
s  distributed  to  the  ChiTrib  Parties  throughout  Euro[ie 
nutes    of   the   time    it    was   known    ii 


/ithin    fifte 


Preparations  were  made  well  in  advance  by  the  staff  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  European  Edition — an  American  newspaper  which  has  been 
printed  in  Paris  every  day  for  the  past  three  years.  Theaters  and  halls 
were  rented,  s;iecial  wires,  telephones  and  wireless  rights  leased,  and  invita 
tions  sent  out  to  the  wandering  Yanks  of  Europe.  The  map  below  shows 
how  the  news  of  the  Harding  avalanche  was  spread  to  London,  Paris, 
Coblenz.  Berlin.  Vienna.  Prague,  Warsaw,  Budapest,  Constantinople  and  the 
Fleet. 

Enterprise  and  Organized  Service 
Build  Tribune  Prestige 

Adrcrtisers  buy  Chicago  Tribune  space  because  it  offers  eiiorjnons  ciroi- 
htion  concentrated  in  the  tvorld's  most  desirable  market.  They  are  repeatedly 
surprised    zvhen    overwhelming    results    surpass    their   expectations. 

This  excess  return  is  due  to  the  prestige  ivhich  The  Tribune  has  u-on^ 
ivith  its  readers  by  generations  of  service,  originality,  daring  and  efficiency, 
as   exemplified   by   the   election   night  parties   throughout    Europe. 
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Member  .indit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


THE  only  work  that  instanih-  furnishes  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  Manufactururs  aiid 
IHimary  sources  of  supply  for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70.000.  ' 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 

TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


I'ublislic-d  oiiCL-  a  year. 
Used  in  the  offices  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  im- 
portant concerns  in  ail 
lines  thousands  of  times 
each  day  by  Purchasing 
Agents,  Foremen,  Super- 
intendents and  others 
having  to  do  with  order- 
ing or  specifying. 

T  T  is  used  by  them  for 
locating  sources  of 
supply  as  instinctively  as 
the  clock  is  consulted  for 
the  time  of  day. 

Descriptive  and  other  a  1 
vertising  matter  therein 
automatically  comes  to 
the  attention  of  buyers  at 
the  important  moment 
when  they  are  interested. 
Costs  for  one  insertion — 
brings  continued  returns 
for  one,  tivo  and  thrcr 
Years. 

5980 

Advertisements 

2315 

Advertisers 


A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Aims    to    list    all    manufacturers    irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription  patronage 


A  recent  audit  to  determine  the  impor- 
tance of  its  users  as  indicated  by  capital 
employed  shows: 

Over  $10,000,000  capital=more  than  500  users 
Over  $1,000,000     "      "      "  3000 
Over    $100,000     "       "      "12000 


a 


For  obvious  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  get  capital 
ratings  for  more  than  8,000  of  the  most  important 
users,  such  as  Federal,  State  and  Municipal 
Government  department  subscribers — U.  S.  Con- 
suls, Foreign  Subscribers,  also  Boards  of  Trade, 
Libraries  and  other  places  of  public  reference 
where  each  copy  is  consulted  by  many  buyers 
during  the  year. 

Forms  for  1921   Edition  Now  Closing 


THOMAS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  129  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


cnic.\GO— 20  \v,  T.icks 


BOSTOX—Alls 
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OVERSEAS  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES:  London,  Paris.  Amsterdam,  Kristiania,  Madrid,  Cieiioa.  Calciit 
Soerabaia,  Singapore,  Manila,  Johannesburg.  Cape  Town,  Durban.  Honolulu,  Saigon.  Shanghai,  Kobe.  Rio 
Havana,    Mexico    City. 
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Farm  Life  and  the  Standard  General  Magazines 


FARM  LIFE  FAMILIES  WHO  SUBSCRIBE  TO  MAGAZINES 


>    >o 


Alabama     196 

Arizona     13 

Arkansas      151 

California    50 

Colorado     33 

Connecticut     34 

Delaware     •>3 

Florida     66 

GeorBia     290 

Idaho     43 

Illinois    417 

Indiana     581 

Iowa    117 

Kansas    98 

Kentucky     248 

Louisiana     70 

Maine     44 

Marj-land     65 

Massachusetts    36 

Miclilean      201 

Minnesota     170 

Mississippi      170 

Missouri     252 

Montana     73 

Nebraska      69 

Nevada      3 

New     Hampshire..  12 

New   Jerse.v    29 

New    Me.vico     14 

New    York     189 

North     Carolina...  215 

North    Dakota 125 

Ohio     336 

Oklahoma    121 

Oregon    53 

Penns.vlvania 
Rhode     Island, 
i^outh   Carolina 
South    I>akola. 
Tennessee    .... 

Texas     

Utah    

Vermont     

Virginia    

Washington    .  . 
West     Virginia 


12       8     10     18 


336 


10     13       102 


Wi 
Wyoming 


109 
134 
13 


.6.11S  191      94     41  425  137   106  234      40     90     91      78  247  l.:7» 


WHETHER  farmers  can  be  satisfactorily  reached  by 
general  magazines  edited  chiefly  for  city  people  is  a 
controverted  question  of  large  importance  to  the 
advertiser  who  sells  a  commodity  of  general  use — one  that 
has  an  important  farm  as  well  as  city  market. 

This  table  was  compiled  from  the  answers  to  a  question- 
naire answered  by  6,115  readers  of  Farm  Life  all  over  the 
country.  The  table  shows  that  the  well-known  magazines 
named  reach  only  18  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  Farm  Life. 


Adding  the  readers  of  the  publications  included  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous column  only  20  per  cent  are  reached. 

Furthermore,  that  18  per  cent  is  so  widely  scattered 
among  so  many  publications  that  to  reach  it  practically 
all  strong  general  publications  must  be  used. 

The  conclusion  is  that  to  reach  Farm  Life  readers  you 
must  use  Farm  Life. 

THE  FARM  LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 


THE  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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More  circulation  at  3c 
than  at  Ic  or  2c  a  copy 
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The  Chicago  Evening  American,  at 
3c  a  copy,  sold  more  newspapers 
last  month  than  it  averaged  for  the 
month  of  October  during  the  six 
previous  years. 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  sold 
at  lea  copy  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  previous  six-year 
period;  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri- 
can sold  at  2c  a  copy  during  the 
second  three  years  of  the  previous 
six-year  period. 


Now  over  360,000  daily 


Piilliiiliiillllliliiiiiiiiilliiiilililliillliiillllllllllllllllllllllllliilllllllllillllilllillllliliiiillliiiliy^ 
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The  National  WeoKly  of  Modern  Merchandising -Established  1691 


T.  JI.  Hopkins,  President; 

H.    I'.  Williams,  Vice  President; 


ADXERTISING    Jf    SELLING    CO.,    Inc. 
471     Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Teleplione.   Madison   Square    1765-6-7 


Ralph    B.    Smith,  Managing    Editor; 
George    Roosevelt,    News    Editor. 
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Salesmanship — The  Basis  of  Prosperity 

And  Not  Only  All  Material  Welfare,  But  All  Art  and 
Culture  Rest  on  This  Foundation 


THIS  is  an  age  of  salesmanship. 
The  abiHty  to  sell  things  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  industrial  wealth. 
The  man  who  doesn't  sell  anything 
must  be  supported  by  someone  else 
who  sells  something.  Every 
man  is  a  salesman,  unless  he 
is  a  loafer.  He  is  either  sell- 
ing his  own  labor  or  the 
product  of  someone  else's 
lalior. 

It  is  easy  to  manufacture 
a  cake  of  soap  if  you  have 
mone\'  enough  to  build  the 
factory  and  buy  the  machin- 
ery, but  you  are  out  of 
pocket  and  the  world  must  go 
unwashed  unless  someone 
sells  the  soap.  Art  galleries 
and  universities  of  learning 
are  not  founded  by  poets 
and  dreamers ;  the  money  to 
build  them  comes  from  men 
who  sell  things. 

SALESMANSHIP   THE    BASE 


By  TRUMAN  A.  DE  WEESE 

Director  of  Publicity,   Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

of  the  mixture  and  peddle  it  among 
the  neighbors  of  his  home  town,  or 
shall  he  give  it  to  a  hundred  million 
persons  through  advertising  and  thus 
build  up  an  industry  giving  employ- 


manship  is,  therefore,  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  this  is  an  age  of 
advertising.  It  is  an  age  of  merchan- 
dising— and  advertising  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  merchandising. 


An  Age  of  Merchandising 

'TpHIS  is  an  age  of  merchandising  and  adver- 
•*■  tising  is  its  prophet.  Salesmanship  has  an 
importance  today  that  few  clearly  comprehend. 
In  this  article,  which  embodies  part  of  his 
message  to  the  convention  of  the  Specialty 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
Mr.  De  Weese  sums  up  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  selling  job  by  telling  us  that 
the  art,  culture  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
future  det)end  upon  its  effectiveness. 

Check  up  against  his  your  own  suggestions  for 
making  selling — especially  "mass  selling" — more 
efifective.  THE  EDITOR. 


If  the  great  majority  of 
human  beings  were  not  engaged  in 
selling  things,  lawyers,  preachers, 
doctors  and  poets  would  starve  to 
death.  Culture  and  art,  therefore, 
rest  upon  salesmanship. 

The  basis  of  all  prosperity  and 
human  happiness  is  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  the  farm  for  the 
products  of  the  mill — and  a  portion 
of  the  profit  that  accrues  from  this 
exchange  goes  to  support  the  profes- 
sional or  non-producing  classes. 

A  man  discovers  a  certain  mixture 
of  chemicals  that  will  give  old  furni- 
ture a  lustre  that  makes  it  look  like 
new.     Shall  he  ptit  up  a  few  bottles 


meat  to  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

A  man  invents  a  safety  razor  that 
liberates  him  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  barber  shop  and  enables  him  to 
save  time  and  money  by  shaving  him- 
self. Shall  he  sell  it  to  the  men  of 
his  own  town,  or  the  men  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  or  shall  he  invoke  the 
aid  of  advertising  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  millions  of  men,  at  the  same 
time  building  up  an  industry  that  will 
furnish  employment  to  thousands? 

Saying  that  this  is  an  age  of  sales- 

Table  of  Contents  of  this  issue 
on  page  40 


HOOKING    UP    TO    CONSUMER 

I  like  to  see  advertising 
hooked  tip  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  A  good  deal  of 
advertising  nowadays  seems 
to  have  been  written  to  fill 
space  and  to  display  literary 
talent,  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  salesmanship.  The 
poor  old  ultimate  consumer 
has  had  a  rough  time  of  it 
during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  He  has  been  kicked 
and  mauled  around  until  he 
is  disfigured  beyond  recogni- 
tion, but  we  are  still  after 
him  and  if  he  gets  away  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  ad- 
vertising. 

When  we  come  to  com- 
mercial advertising  we  have 
to  dift'erentiate  between  staples  and 
specialties.  In  the  case  of  a  specialty 
advertising  must  actually  create  a  new 
demand.  It  must  inoculate  the  hu- 
man mind  with  a  desire  to  possess 
something  it  has  never  heard  of  be- 
fore. In  the  case  of  a  staple,  how- 
ever, the  business  of  advertising  is 
largely  to  fix  a  trade-mark  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  in  that  way  create  in 
the  mind  of  the  consumer  an  uncon- 
scious preference  for  one  staple  as 
against  another. 

This  consumer  demand  built  up  by 
advertising  we  call  good-will,  but  it 
is    not    the    kind    of    good-will    you 
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sometimes  write  of  in  the  financial 
statements  of  corporations.  It  is  a 
good-will  that  is  beyond  measure  or 
computation.  You  could  burn  the 
factories  in  which  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der is  made,  but  no  conflagration 
could  wipe  out  the  picture  of  a  can 
of  Royal  Baking  Powder  that  has 
been  printed  on  the  retina  of  the  hu- 
man mind  by  years  of  persistent  ad- 
vertising. The  only  way  you  can 
destroy  good-will  of  this  kind  is  to 
stop  advertising  and  let  the  product 
gradually  pass  out  of  the  human 
mind. 

All  of  which  is  merely  to  show  the 
vital  relation  of  advertising  to  the 
marketing  of  a  specialty.  You  can 
sell  a  certain  amount  of  staples  with- 
out any  advertising.  If  you  are  mak- 
ing laundry  soap  or  matches  you  can 
induce  merchants  to  push  your  soap 
or  your  matches  ahead  of  the  other 
fellow's  soap  or  matches.  You  can 
sell  a  certain  amount  of  your  product 
while  the  other  fellow  does  the  adver- 
tising. In  the  meantime  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  staple  who  advertises  a 
trade-mark  and  fixes  it  in  the  public 
mind  becomes  paramount  in  his  in- 
dustry and  the  non-advertiser  is  grad- 
ually crowded  out. 

Having  shown  the  vital  relation  of 
advertising  to  the  marketing  of  a  spe- 
cialty, it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
inquire,  "What  is  advertising?  Is 
advertising  literature,  or  is  it  sales- 
manship?" Some  of  the  advertising 
now  appearing  in  the  public  prints, 
particularly  automobile  advertising, 
would  lead  you  to  conclude  that  ad- 
vertising is  mere  literature.  Don't  be 
deceived  by  the  artificer  of  rhetorical 
flapdoodle.  The  purpose  of  adver- 
tising is  to  sell  goods.  A  literary- 
chap  who  never  sold  anything  in  his 
life  will  define  advertising  as  "the 
dissemination  of  information  about  a 
salable  product."  Now,  advertising 
may  do  all  that  and  never  sell  any- 
thing. 

ADVERTISING   MUST  SELL 

The  real  function  of  advertising  is 
to  sell  things,  to  create  a  market  for 
a  new  product  or  to  expand  the  mar- 
ket for  an  old  product. 

Advertising  is  an  instrument  of 
distribution.  This  is  the  point  that 
thousands  fail  to  grasp.  Failure  to 
grasp  this  point  is  the  reason  for  so 
many  misunderstandings  about  ad- 
vertising. As  an  instrument  of  dis- 
tribution, advertising  creates  volumes 
of  sales,  and  this  is  the  source  of  its 
profits. 

For  many  jears  the  company  with 
which  I  am  connected  made  no  mone)-. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  profit  side 
of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Today  the  company  pays  a  dividend 


of  eight  per  cent,  ha»  four  laclurics 
and  is  capitalized  at  $10,000,000. 
Profits  and  dividends  came  when  the 
sales  reached  a  certain  volume. 

This  is  the  thought  conveyed  in 
the  subject  of  this  address.  A  man 
who  has  a  new  idea  and  finally  gives 
that  idea  concrete  form  in  the  shape 
of  a  food,  or  a  soap,  or  a  labor-saving 
device,  must  gradually  sell  his  idea  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  In  other 
words,  he  is  selling  himself.  There 
must  be  personality  in  advertising. 
Advertising  must  be  a  human  appeal 
presented  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
iniderstands  human  nature,  who 
knows  the  product  and  can  put  the 
talking  points  in  clear  and  lucid  Eng- 
lish. 

How  can  we  make  advertising- 
more  etifective  ?  How  can  we  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  waste  in  advertis- 
ing ? 

Before  answering  these  questions 
it  is  well  to  recognize  the  tact  that 
advertising  is  not  an  e.xact  science. 
Vou  cannot  buy  advertising  as  you 
would  buy  wheat  or  coal.  Vou  can- 
not buy  it  by  the  yard  or  bushel. 
Fight  hundred  dollars  borrowed  from 
a  triend,  combined  with  the  advertis- 
ing instinct,  gave  the  kodak  to  the 
world  and  made  George  Eastman,  of 
Rochester,  rich.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  man's  genius  will  invest 
$10,000  in  advertising  and  lose  it  all. 

TO  ELIMIN.\TE  W.\STE 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
all  the  waste  in  advertising  or  to  an- 
ticipate accurately  the  results  of  ad- 
vertising. When  a  human  phenome- 
non comes  along  who  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  will  be  the  returns  from 
a  certain  kind  of  advertising  there 
will  not  be  enough  magazines  and 
newspapers  published  to  hold  all  the 
advertising,  for  every  manufacturer 
and  merchant  in  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly become  an  advertiser  on  an 
extensive  scale.  There  are  many 
ways,  however,  in  which  advertising 
may  be  made  more  effective  and  the 
waste  in  advertising  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  One  way  to  bring  about 
this  result  is  to  pay  more  attention  to 
making  advertising  fit  in  with  the 
salesman's  plans.  The  sales  organ- 
ization and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment should  work  hand  in  hand. 
Don't  waste  money  in  places  where 
you  have  no  distribution,  unless  you 
are  ready  to  invest  money  in  pioneer 
work  with  no  prospect  of  immediate 
results.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a 
time  \vhen  John  \Vanamaker  was 
tickled  pink  to  see  his  name  in  the 
newspapers  every  morning.  Now  he 
is  only  tickled  when  the  advertising 
sells  goods. 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  meet  the  evil  of 
"substitution"  with  Federal  legisla- 
tion or  else  advertising  is  doomed.  A 
man  must  have  some  guarantee  that 
he  will  be  protected  in  his  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  his  advertising.  He 
must  have  assurance  that  the  property 
created  by  investing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  advertising  will  not  be  filched 
from  him  in  a  night.  The  newspapers 
are  the  great  media  for  intensive  ad- 
vertising. Other  media  may  give  na- 
tional fame  to  a  product,  but  the 
newspaper  must  move  the  goods  oflf 
the  shelves.  The  newspaper  carries 
the  message  of  the  advertiser  into  the 
homes  of  people  every  morning  and 
every  night.  The  newspaper  sustains 
a  relation  to  the  home  and  to  the 
distributor  that  belongs  to  no  other 
medium.  It  is  the  most  potential  fac- 
tor in  the  molding  of  public  sentiment 
which  crystallizes  in  legislation. 
Newspapers  have  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  government.  Advertising  is 
their  chief  source  of  revenue.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  Federal 
legislation  that  will  protect  the  ad- 
vertiser from  merchandising  buc- 
caneers who  would  do  business  on 
the  good-will  the  advertiser  has  cre- 
ated. It  is  for  the  newspapers  to 
wipe  out  the  evils  of  substitution  and 
other  forms  of  merchandising  piracy. 
Will  they  do  it? 

This  is  the  golden  age  of  advertis- 
ing. The  columns  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  crowded  with  the 
message  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  , 
merchant.  While  some  of  this  ad- 
vertising represents  the  desire  of  thel 
advertiser  to  escape  a  portion  of  the| 
excess  profits  tax,  the  most  of  it  rep- 
resents a  desire  to  increase  volume  of  1 
sales  and  to  keep  the  product  from 
passing  out  of  the  public  mind.  Ad- 
vertising is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
expense — it  is  an  investment.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  distribu- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  hooked  up  with 
sarsaparilla  and  swamp  root:  it  has 
found  better  company.  It  walks  and 
talks  with  kings. 


Campaign    for    Life    Insurance 
Contemplated 

W.  Dwight  Mead,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publicity,  thrift  and  welfare  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, has  announced  plans  for  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  life  insurance. 
A  fund  amounting  to  several  million  dol- 
lars is  to  be  raised  and  will  be  used  for 
national   advertising. 

In  order  to  get  this  sum,  insurance 
agents  will  probably  be  asked  to  pay  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  insurance  written 
by  them,  but  the  method  of  raising  the 
necessary  sum  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon.  A  further  levy  of  25  cents 
on  the  companies  for  eacli  $1,000  insurance 
paid  for  is  also  under  consideration. 
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Pace  S 


What  Can  We  Do  About  Substitution? 


For  One  Thing, 


We  Can  Put  Real  Selling  Points 


in  Our  Advertising  to  the  Dealers 


THE  FIRST  Advertiser  had  just 
finished  carving  his  initial  an- 
nouncement upon  a  convenient  stone. 
He  stood  back  to  view  his  handi- 
work. It  was  a  good  job,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  lacking.  The 
First  Advertiser  scratched  his  head 
reflectively.  Then,  with  sudden  in- 
spiration, he  turned  to  his  stone  and 
added,  in  the  language  of  the  stone- 
age,  "Insist  upon  the  genuine ;  accept 
no  substitutes !" 

And  that's  how  it  started ! 

From  that  day  to  the  present  mo- 
ment manufacturers  have  more  or 
less  consistently  warned  the  public 
against  substitution.  And  the  public 
has  more  or  less  consistently  disre- 
garded those  warnings.  We  human 
beings  are  contrary  critters.  ■  And 
somehow  we  simply  won't  play  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  properly 
scorn  the  tradesman  who  offers 
"something  just  as  good." 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
smaller  communities  where  merchan- 
dise is  bought  and  sold  largely  on  a 
personal  basis.  And  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  in  these  towns  and  small 
cities  reside  70  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

EDUCATIXG  THE  SEVENTY  PER  CENT 

Mrs.  B.  goes  to  a  local  merchant 
and  asks  for  a  certain  advertised  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Merchant  hasn't  that  par- 
ticular article  in  stock,  but  offers  an 
alternative  (as  like  as  not  the  alterna- 
tive is  also  an  advertised  article). 
Does  Mrs.  B.  assume  a  haughty 
stare,  as  per  directions,  and  refuse 
the  substitute?  She  does  not.  "I 
guess  I'll  take  that,  Mr.  Merchant," 
says  she,  "and  send  along  a  sack  of 
flour,  please ;  the  same  kind  I  had  last 
time." 

\\d\,  what's  to  be  done  about  it? 

Getting  down  to  fundamentals  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  substitution 
evil  really  is  a  result  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate distribution.  A  manufacturer 
who  has  gained  virtually  100  per  cent 
distribution  should  have  very  little 
substitution  trouble  vmless,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  he  is  "in  bad"  with 
the  trade,  in  which  case  the  practice 
of  "switching  sales"  may  be  termed 
deliberately  malicious. 

Generally  speaking,  a  dealer  offers 
a  substitute  because  he  doesn't  have 
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the  article  asked  for.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  notably  certain  chain 
stores  that  make  a  practice  of  switch- 
ing the  customer  from  a  standard 
article  to  "a  preparation  of  our  own." 
T3ut  in  recent  years  this  practice  is 
somewhat  on  the  wane.  I  know  of 
at  least  one  large  chain  of  drug 
stores,  in  a  Southern  city,  where  in- 
stant dismissal  is  the  penalty  paid  by 
any  sales  person  who  attempts  such 
substitution.  When  you  ask  for 
Blank's  Tooth  Paste,  you  get  Blank's 
Tooth  Paste. 

COERCING    THE    DEALER 

The  dealer  who  doesn't  have  your 
article  in  stock  is  going  to  try  to 
divert  inquiries  to  some  article  which 
he  does  carry  on  his  shelves.  We 
may  as  well  frankly  face  that  condi- 
tion. And  about  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  is  going  to  succeed.  For  in 
this  day  of  a  multitude  of  well-known 
trade-marks  mighty  few  of  us  go 
a-shopping  for  a  certain  article  with 
our  minds  so  thoroughly  made  up 
that  we  cannot  be  induced  to  accept 
an  alternative  brand. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
dealer.  He  fully  realizes  his  power. 
And  that  is  why  he  so  frequently 
laughs  at  the  manufacturer  who 
takes  the  "you-must-sell-my-goods- 
or-take-the-consequences"  stand. 
Very  few  manufacturers  are  in  a 
position  to  force  merchandise  upon 
the  dealer. 

My  friend  the  department  store 
buyer  recently  called  my  attention  to 
this  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
a  dry-goods  journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  retailer: 

My  Wife 

— while  in  a  retail  store 
Overheard  the  following 
Conversation : 

"Let  me  have  five  yards  of 
Blankmaterial." 

"We   don't   carry    Blank-material, 

But  we  have  something  just  as 

Good." 

"There's  nothing   as  good ! 

My  friends  and  I  have  used 

This  fabric,  and  let  me  tell 

You  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

If  you  can't  supply  the  Original 

I'll  have  to  go  to  your  competitor." 

The  next  day  a  request  for  samples 
And   prices   was   sent   to — 

Blank  &.-  Blank  Company 


"I'll  wager  ten  to  one  that  adver- 
tisement was  written  by  a  man  who 
never  stood  behind  a  dry-goods 
counter  a  day  in  his  life,"  declared 
my  friend.  "He  doesn't  know  a 
thing  about  the  business  and  even 
less  about  human  nature. 

"Women  don't  go  about  in  depart- 
ment stores  holding  conversations 
like  that.  Frankly  now,  can  you 
imagine  your  wife  saying,  'If  you 
can't  supply  the  Original,  I'll  have  to 
go  to  your  competitor'? 

"You  can  depend  upon  it  the  store- 
keeper sees  that  advertiseinent  for 
just  exactly  what  it  is — bunk.  It's 
just  such  copy  that  makes  a  merchant 
begin  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  adver- 
tising." 

The  modern  merchant  must  be  sold 
and  not  scared  or  threatened  into 
handling  your  line.  By  all  means  let 
us  continue  our  national  advertisin.^ 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  a  tremendous 
power  for  good.  It  brings  the  buyer 
to  the  local  store. 

TRYING  THE  SELLING  WAY 

But  when  we  stop  there  we  leave 
the  job  only  half  done.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  an  end  to  substitution 
we  must  see  that  the  dealer  is  thor- 
oughly sold  on  our  line  and  that  he 
has  the  goods  in  stock  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  cut  out  some 
of  our  "bull"  in  dealing  with  dealers? 
We  have  presented  too  many  glitter- 
ing generalities  and  too  few  cold 
facts.  There  has  been  too  much  hip- 
hip  hypocrisy  and  too  little  talk  of 
actual  sales  possibilities  in  our  line. 

That's  why  it  is  refreshing,  now 
and  then,  to  run  across  advertise- 
ments such  as  the  current  dealer  copy 
of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 
They  don't  content  themselves  with 
declaring  "Linoleum  sales  are  soar- 
ing sky-high.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  Order  a  stock  of  the  Genuine 
Arinstrong  Linoleum  NOW — today 
— and  take  advantage  of  this  unprece- 
dented prosperity." 

Not  at  all.  They  sit  down  with 
the  dealer  and  figure  things  oiit. 
They  show  him  that  there  is  money  in 
handling  linoleum — Armstrong  Lino- 
leum—and tell  him  how  to  get  his 
share.  Let  us  quote  from  a  speci- 
men    advertisement     headed,     "The 
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'Extra'  Market  for  Linoleum  in  Cin- 
cinnati, for  Example." 

According  to  the  latest  census  figures, 
Cincinnati  has  approximately  80,000  fam- 
ilies. 

If,  once  in  five  years,  half  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati homes  bought  linoleum  for  just 
one  additional  room,  12x12  feet,  say,  at 
$2  a  square  yard,  the  total  volume  of 
"extra"  linoleum  business  in  that  city  in 
a  single  year  would  be  $256,000. 

This  is'  exclusive  of  commercial  installa- 
tions in  banks,  offices,  stores  and  other 
semi-public  and  public  buildings  which  re- 
quire thousands  of  yards  of  linoleum 
each  vear. 

Take  your  pencil  and  pad  of  paper  a 
moment  and  analyze  your  own  "extra" 
market. 

.\nd  remember  that  this  "extra"  busi- 
ness is  waiting  for  the  store  that  goes 
after  it  first.  .And  in  time,  if  you  get 
"one  extra  room"  business,  you  will  also 
begin  to  sell  linoleum  floors  "for  every 
room   in  the   house." 

Every  day  in  your  community  new 
homes  are  being  erected.  Why  not  get 
in  touch  with  the  architects  and  contrac- 
tors and  explain  your  facilities  for  fur- 
nishing and  laying  linoleum  floors?  \Xe'U 
gladly  assist  you  in  every  way  possible. 
Send  us  the  names  of  architects  and  con- 
tractors to  whom  you  would  like  litera- 
ture and  samples  forwarded.  .\lso  ask 
our  Bureau  of  Interior  Decoration  for 
suggestions.     The  service  is   free. 


And  then,  to  build  further  prestige 
for  Armstrong  Linoleum,  and  cut 
down  substitution  of  the  "just  ordi- 
nary" variety,  right  at  the  top  of  the 
page  there's  a  large  illustration  of 
four  beautiful  homes  with  this  cap- 
tion, "Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 
were  installed  throughout  in  these 
four  semi-detached  homes,  recently 
built  at  an  average  cost  of  $15,000 
each." 

1  he  dealer  who  reads  that  says  to 
himself,  "That  Armstrong  Linoleum 
must  be  unusually  good  stuff,  if  they 
put  it  in  such  houses  as  those.  I 
want  to  know  more  about  it.  Maybe 
there  is  a  place  for  the  Armstrong 
line  in  my  store." 

Still  another  instance  of  strong 
dealer  copy  is  an  advertisement  of 
\'anity  Fair  Silk  Mills  introducing 
the  Sports  Bloomer.  Here  the  job  of 
the  copy  writer  is  to  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  article  of  apparel  and 
to  get  the  dealer  to  substitute  the 
Sports  Bloomer  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary article.  Thus  the  usual  condi- 
tion is  in  a  measure  reversed.  Here's 
how  V'anity  Fair  tackles  the  job, 
under  the  head  of  "A  New  Fall  Num- 


ber for  Vour  Silk  Underwear  De- 
partment" : 

With  skirts  so  much  shorter  than  they 
used  to  be,  there  is  a  real  need  for  a 
bloomer  of  warmth  and  protection,  yet 
short  enough  to  e.scape  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,   however   short   that   skirt   may   be ! 

And  here  it  is!  It  has  all  of  the  at- 
tractive trimness  of  the  ankle  bloomer, 
but  instead  of  reaching  to  the  ankle,  it 
stops  short  about  two  inches  below  the 
knee.  It  is  comfortably  roomy,  so  that 
even  on  the  seated  figure,  it  cannot  ride 
up ! 

Without  a  doubt  these  bloomers  will 
soon  be  as  popular  as  the  Pettibocker  it- 
self, and  we  are  prepared  to  make  Fall 
deli^•eries  if  orders  are  received  promptly. 
The  Sports  Bloomer  will  be  advertised 
in  the  women's  magazines  for  Fall. 

There's  dealer  copy  with  some 
real  selling  points.  We  need  more 
of  it!  The  time  has  come  to  give 
the  merchant  some  logical  reasons  to 
take  his  pen  in  hand  and  fill  out  one 
of  those  "please-enter-our-order-for- 
the-foUowing"   forms. 

.\nd  once  we  have  Mr.  Merchant's 
name  on  the  dotted  line  we  needn't 
do  a  great  deal  of  worrying  about 
substitution.  The  dealer  who  has  our 
goods  in  stock  is  going  to  sell  them, 
all  right ! 


^^ Dealer  Help,''  Canadian  Style 

The  Canadian  Optical  Company's  Campaign  Shows  How  They 
Handle  It  North  of  the  "Bottle  Line'' 


UNTIL  this  year  we  had  never 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  sup- 
ply our  customers,  the  Canadian 
Optometrists  and  Opticians,  with 
advertising  matter  of  the  sort  com- 
monly termed  "dealer  helps."  There 
were  various  reasons  for  this,  chief 
among  them  being  the  difficulties  of 
manufacture  while  a  state  of  war 
existed,  an  imperfect  distribution, 
an  incomplete  line  of  goods,  and  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  advertising  that  could  be 
used  to  the  economic  advantage  of 
both  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

In  working  up  to  the  campaign  we 
experimented  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  For  a  period  of  several 
months  we  tried  out  a  series  of 
street-car  cards  in  five  of  our  larger 
Canadian  cities,  we  ran  a  small  space 
newspaper  campaign  of  the  mail 
order  type  in  four  Toronto  daily 
papers,  we  distributed  in  a  small 
way  an  informative  booklet  useful 
to  the  customers  and  prospects  of 
the  optometrist.     All  of  these  were 
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laboratory  tests  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine as  nearly  as  possible  just 
what  it  was  that  the  optometrist 
needed.  Naturally  the  results  were 
nothing  to  brag  about,  but  the  com- 
ments from  dealers  were  straws  that 
showed  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  was  blowing  and  assisted  us 
materially  in  the  planning  of  a  real 
campaign. 

THE    SELLING    SITUATION 

Three  factors  were  very  much  in 
our  favor  as  we  approached  our  new 
campaign.  Our  trade  paper  copy, 
our  bulletins  to  the  trade,  and  such 
general  publicity  in  which  we  had 
already  indulged  had  been  of  a  type 
that  was  both  interesting  and  dis- 
tinctive. This  had  given  "Canoko" 
advertising,  "Canoko"  products,  and 
the  "Canoko"  organization  a  repu- 
tation that  was  perhaps  somewhat 
better  than  they  really  deserved. 
However,  it  is  a  cardinal  policy  of 
the  company  to  put  quality  into  both 
its  products  and  its  advertising,  and 


quality  goes  a  long  way  i.i  the  build- 
ing of  a  reputation.     We  were  also     i 
helped  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian    I 
manufacturers    and    jobbers    of    op-    1 
tical   lines   were   confining  their   ad- 
vertising   to    monthly    house    organs 
and    trade    paper    copy.      In    other 
words,   we   were  quite   alone  in  the 
matter  of  providing  dealer  advertis- 
ing. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice     . 
came   an    improvement   in   manufac-    I 
turing  conditions.      Our  distribution    * 
also  became  wider  and,  with  the  en- 
largement of  our  range  of  products, 
the  decision  was  made  to  enlarge  on 
our  advertising  effort. 

As  in  many  other  lines,  the  heavi- 
est selling  season  of  the  optical 
industry  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
School  opens  in  September,  winter 
brings  long  evenings  of  reading  and 
study.  The  sales  of  eyeglasses  and 
spectacles  are  maintained  at  a  high 
point  right  up  to  the  Christmas  holi- 
davs.     Under  the  circumstances,  the 
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l)est    tiniL'    to    launch   a   campaign    is 
on  or  about  September  1. 

PLANNING  THE   PORTFOLIO 

Instead  of  preparing  a  portfolio 
of  proofs  only  of  newspaper  copy, 
.street-car  cards,  etc.,  we  decided  to 
[ircsent  our  advertising  to  the  dealer 
in  a  more  attractive  way.  We  also 
wished  to  include  some  selling  talks 
on  the  advertising  itself,  as  well  as 
a      few     iiages     advertisinsr     certain 


A    Long    Drive 

I  COULDN'T  have  done 
it,"  remarked  Professor 
Goodsight  on  Monday,  "but 
for  these  new  'Canoko' 
Zylonite  spectacles. 
"There's  no  wobble  to  them 
when  you  drive,  and  that 
gives  you  confidence.  A 
pretty  drive? — my  word  1 — 
the  old  pill  landed  not  five 
yards  from  the  green. 
"My  advice  to  all  you  golf- 
ers is  to  invest  in  a  pair  of 
'Canoko'  Zylonites  at  once. 
Vou  can  secure  a  choice 
.■^election  from 


How    the    Professor's    "golf    humor"    is    made    to 
sell  a   special  type 

'"Canoko"  products.  To  the  port- 
folio or  book  of  advertising  helps 
we  gave  the  title  "Our  Contribution 
Towards  Bigger  Business."  On  the 
inside  cover  was  a  half-tone  illustra- 
tion of  "Canoko"  gold-filled  nose- 
piece  mountings.  The  illustration 
was  followed  by  three  or  four  lines 
entitled,  "Sparkle"  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  "Canoko"  mountings.  On 
the  first  page  was  a  brief  statement 
of  our  belief  that  optical  goods  were 
not  really  sold  until  in  the  hands  of 
satisfied  customers  of  the  optom- 
etrist and  optician.  We  enlarged 
on  this  by  an  explanation  of  how 
we  thought  this  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  the  dealer 
advertising  we  were  offering.  This, 
in  turn,  was  followed  by  four  pages 
illustrating  three  series  of  news- 
paper advertisements,  one  of  which 
introduced  two  trade  characters,  and 
was  written  as  well  as  illustrated  in 
a  semi-humorous  style.  Further  on 
were  two  pages  of  cuts,  two  series 
of  six  each  of  movie  slides,  a  series 
of   six  window  cards  and   a   special 


oak  frame  in  which  to  use  them. 
Space  was  also  given  to  illustrating 
and  describing  a  very  useful  book 
entitled,  "Care  of  the  Eyes."  With 
illustrations  of  the  book  were  also 
shown  proofs  of  a  series  of  four 
single  column,  twenty-eight  line, 
newsjiaper  advertisement  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  book.  Two 
]iages  were  given  up  to  the  printing, 
in  pearl  size  type,  of  eight  sales  let- 
ters that  could  be  copied  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  dealer  and  used  in 
a  way  to  pretty  much  suit  himse.f. 
luich  letter  was  written  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle  or  to  suit  some  season- 
able condition.  We  were  prompted 
to  include  these  letters,  on  which 
we  would  have  no  check  and  which 
could  bj  used  alike  by  customers 
of  our  competitors  and  ourselves, 
through  the  frequent  requests  made 
of  our  salesmen  by  dealers,  to 
"write  a  sales  letter"  that  could  be 
used  for  sending  out  to  customers. 
These  requests  were  frequent  and 
as  our  representatives  are  perhaps 
better  salesmen  than  they  are  letter 
writers,  we  made  it  a  special  point 
to  arrange  carefully  for  this  section 
of  our  dealer  advertising. 

MERCHANDISING  THE   "HELPS" 

The  campaign  of  dealer  helps  was 
the  feature  of  a  four-page  colored 
insert  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Optometrist,  the  Canadian  trade 
paper.  A  copy  of  the  portfolio  of 
advertising  was  sent  to  a  select  list 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
together  with  a  request  by  letter 
suggesting  that  the  local  optometrists 
and  opticians  be  solicited  for  news- 
paper advertising.  A  letter  was  also 
sent  in  a  separate  envelope  to  the 
dealer  two  or  three  days  in  advance 
of  the  mailing  of  the  book  itself, 
and  advised  the  dealer  that  "Our 
Contribution  Towards  Bigger  Blisi- 
ness"  would  soon  be  on  the  way. 
This  letter',  which  undertook  to  sell 
the  dealer  on  the  idea  of  making 
use  of  "Canoko"  advertising,  was 
signed  personally  by  Thomas  E. 
Willan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  was  sent  as  first-class 
mail  matter. 

The  small  booklet,  "Care  of  the 
Eyes,"  was  by  long  odds  the  best 
piece  of  advertising  that  we  sup- 
plied. It  was  written  in  a  thor- 
oughly understandable  way  from 
information  and  sketches  furnished 
by  a  well-known  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  several  pages 
on  eye  defects  and  their  remedy  it 
contained  two  charts  for  making 
"home  tests"  for  old  sight  and  near 
.sight.  This  book  bore  the  dealer's 
imprint  on  the  front  cover  and  has 
been  ordered  in  thousands  by  optom- 


etrists and  opticians  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Whether 
to  charge  or  not  to  charge  for  dealer 
helps  has  been  a  much  discussed 
question  for  some  little  time.  In 
this  campaign  in  no  case  did  we 
charge  the  dealer  the  full  cost  of 
any  piece  of  advertising  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  no  case  did  we 
supply  the  advertising  matter  abso- 
lutely free.  The  nearest  we  came 
to  the  latter  was  in  connection  with 
our  window  and  counter  cards.  A 
set  of  six  with  three  oak  frames 
was  offered  free  with  each  order 
for  a  definite  amount  of  goods.  In 
the  case  of  newspaper  electros  we 
required  payment  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  plates,  but  agreed  to  refund 
one-half  this  amount  when  furnished 
with  vouchers  showing  that  the  ad- 
vertising had  been  used  in  the  local 
paper. 

.MEETING   CRITICISM 

We  have  been  both  criticized  and 
commended  for  our  action  in  charg- 


1^1 


At  the  Matinee 

PROFESSOR  Wiseman 
Goodsight  and  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Miss  Canoko 
I.  Glass,  were  taking  in  a 
musical  comedy  at  the  Sat- 
urday "mat." 

"Did  you  ever  notice, 
Canoko,"  inquired  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  he  gazed  across 
the  auditorium,  "how  many 
children  hold  their  pro- 
grams close  up?  Those 
youngsters  are  near-sight- 
ed. They  should  have  their 
eyes  examined  and  be  fitted 
by 


"Human    interest   stuff"    to  put    over   a    vital 
message  on  children's  eyes 

ing  for  our  dealer  advertising.  We 
have  been  advised  by  one  magazine 
of  business  in  particular  that  a  bet- 
ter plan  would  have  been  a  national 
campaign  in  the  newspapers  paid  for 
in  full  by  ourselves.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  magazine  it  is  the  only  fair 
way  as  well  as  the  only  sure  way  of 
obtaining  universal  co-operation  by 
the  dealer  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
co-operation,   thorough   distribution. 
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This    Is    the    Trade    Character    Who    Talks    Style 
and    Smartness 

With  much  of  this  we  heartily 
agree,  and  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
when  we  have  still  better  distribution 
than  at  present,  when  we  are  not  con- 
stantly increasing  production  in  an 
attempt  to  catch  up  with  sales,  we 
hope  to  put  on  just  such  a  campaign. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  results  so  far 
achieved  in  the  campaign  now  under 
way.  After  all,  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating  thereof,  and 
proof  of  the  value  of  any  advertis- 
ing campaign  is  found  in  the  sales 
and  good-will  that  follow  in  its  wake. 
In  dozens  of  Canadian  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers   "Canoko"  news- 


]iaper  electros  are  being  run  by  local 
optometrists  and  opticians.  Hun- 
dreds of  window  cards  and  a  fair 
number  of  movie  slides  and  special 
newspaper  cuts  have  been  supplied 
to  dealers  taking  and  paying  for  them. 

Our  book,  "Care  of  the  Eyes,"  is 
in  its  third  edition  and  each  edition 
has  been  larger  than  the  one  before. 
.A,  few  thousand  printed  in  the  early 
Summer  were  exhausted  in  the  first 
week  of  the  campaign.  Orders  for 
these  books,  instead  of  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred per  dealer,  have  been  requested 
in  lots  up  to  five  thousand. 

Our  advertising  and  .selling  policy 
has  been  founded  largely  on  the  be- 
lief that  a  great  undeveloped  market 
existed  for  optical  products,  due  to 
the  known  fact  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  requiring  eye- 
glasses and  spectacles  actually  had 
them.  The  result  of  careful  scien- 
tific investigations  places  this  unde- 
veloped market  at  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five  per  cent.  That  market 
is,  of  course,  still  largely  undevel- 
oped, but  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Canadian  Optical 
Company,  Ltd.,  can  take  the  leader- 
ship in  a  nation-wide  educational 
campaign  that  will  undertake  to  teach 


the  men  and  women  of  Canada 
through  newspaper  publicity  the 
urgent  need  for  greater  and  more 
intelligent  care  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  turning 
out  a  quality  product.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  constant  effort  to  improve  on 
our  distribution  and  above  all  we  are 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  lasting 
good-will  among  the  optometrists  and 
opticians  of  Canada.  Towards  the 
latter  goal  we  have  made  a  long  step 
forward  by  putting  in  the  hands  of 
those  retail  dealers  of  optical  goods 
a  line  of  advertising  matter  that  is 
helping  them  in  their  every-day  work 
of  increasing  their  sales  and  profits. 


New  Accounts  for  Greig   &   Ward 

Greig  &  Ward,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  se- 
cured the  advertising  accounts  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Hysan  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  makers  of  "Bozo — the  Cleaner," 
a  new  washing  compound  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use,  for  which  newspaper 
schedules  are  now  in  preparation.  Tall- 
man.  Robbins  &  Company,  Chicago,  loose- 
leaf  accounting  systems ;  Great  Lakes 
Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  trade  papers;  Indus- 
trial .\ppliance  Company,  Chicago,  flour- 
milling  process :  A.  E.  White  &  Company, 
Chicago,  cost  and  auditing  systems — 
yearly  schedules.  Chicago  newspapers. 
New  territory  is  being  added  and  present 
newspaper  schedules  extended  in  adver- 
tising Wizard  cigarettes  for  Bloch  Bros. 
Tobacco  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Kelley    Places     Combination     Railroad 
Advertising 

The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  throagh 
its  Chicago  office,  is  placing  the  combina- 
tion advertising  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern    Pacific   Railways. 


Other  accounts  recently  taken  over  are : 
the  Elite  Manufacturing  Company,  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  makers  of  Reliable  jacks;  R. 
C.  Dancer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  w'all  paper 
jobber;  The  Aloock  Electric  Supply  Com- 
pany, and  the  Boyer  Office  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Canton,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
Printing  Company,  of   Sandusky. 


Matteson,  Fogarty,  Jordan  Have  Three 
New  Accounts 

Matteson,  Fogarty.  Jordan  Company, 
Chicago,  is  now  handling  the  advertisiitg 
of  the  Wm.  B.  Beily  &  Company,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  coffee  importers  and  roast- 
ers; The  Marietta-Stanley  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  toilet  preparations, 
and  the  Red  Seal  Serge  Company,  Chicago, 
'111.,  clothing. 


Northern  Service  Gets  Six  Accounts 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Lucius 
Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  been  placed  with  Northern  Advertis- 
ing Service  of  that  city. 


Repetti  Candy  Advertising  With  Evans 
&  Barnhill 

Starting  January  1,  the  advertising  of 
Repetti,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  handled 
by  Evans  &  Barnhill.  This  agency,  be- 
ginning the  first  of  the  year,  will  also 
direct  the  advertising  for  Therminar, 
which   is  made  for  cleaning  purposes. 


Marshall  Furnace  Account  With 
Cramer- Krasselt 

The  Cramer-Krassclt  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  obtained  the  advertising  account 
of  the  Marshall  Furnace  Company  of 
Marshall,  Mich. 


Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald  to  Advertise 

Glidden  Nut  Butter  and  Toledo 

Cooker 

The  advertising  agency  of  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald,  Chicago,  will  soon  start  a 
national  campaign  for  the  Glidden  Nut 
Butter  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Advertising  for 
the  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  is  now 
being  placed  by   this  agency. 


Bachler   Directs   Farquhar-Moon    Sales 
and  Advertising 

Henry  L.  Bachler  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  the  Farquhar-Moon  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  v.'ith  the  titles  of  sales  manager 
and  advertising  manager. 


Atlanta  Convention  Plans  Start  in 
January 

Following  a  conference  in  New  York 
City  with  officials  of  the  .\ssociated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Dave  Webb, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  .\dvertising  Club, 
announces  that  the  national  oflicials  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
.Atlanta  during  January  to  lay  preliininary 
plans  for  the  convention  in  that  city  in 
1921. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Atlanta 
club  the  New  York  .Advertising  Club 
has  already  reserved  100  rooms  for 
the  use  of  delegates,  while  ISO  is  set 
as  the  minimum  for  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion. The  Milwaukee  club,  which  was  de- 
feated for  the  1921  convention  by  Atlanta, 
states  that  a  large  delegation  will  come 
from  there  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  con- 
vention for  1922. 


Advertising    &    Selling    Has    New 
Managing   Editor 

Ralph  Beviu  Smith,  for  the  past  year 
Associate  Editor  of  .Vuvertisixg  &  Sell- 
ing, has  been  appointed  Managing  Editor 
to  succeed  M.  F.  Duhamel,  who  has  left 
the  staff  to  become  Director  of  Sales  Pro- 
motion for  Cohn  &  Rosenberger,  jewelry 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  New  York 
and   Providence. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  advertising  men,  came  to  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  from  the  newspaper  field. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1917,  and  was  a  feature  writer  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Hei-ald,  later 
on  the  Swi. 

Mr.  Duhamel  was  also  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  in  New  York  prior  to  becom- 
ing Managing  Editor  of  Advertising  & 
Selling.  He  will  be  located  in  New  York 
in  his  new  connection. 
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Letting  History  and  News  Inspire  Your  Copy 

Some  Advertisers  Who  Do  and  Some  Who  Might  Turn  to  These 
Sources  for  Live  Ideas 


IF  THERE  is  one  fundamental  in- 
terest nearly  ever^-body  has  in 
common,  it  is  in  what  other  folks  do 
or  have  done.  The  hobbies  of  fa- 
mous theatrical  stars ;  the  anecdotes 
of  celebrities  in  every  walk  of  life; 
the  stories  of  the  early  struggles  of 
captains  of  industry  as  well  as  the 
scandals  of  smart  society,  all  get  a 
place  in  the  day's  news,  the  feature 
sections  and  the  magazines,  because 
these  stories  of  other  red-blooded  in- 
dividuals teem  with  human  interest. 

This  interest  of  ours  in  others  is 
primitive.  We  manifest  it  in  early 
childhood  when  the  stories  of  Red 
Riding  Hood  or  Prince  Arthur  hold 
us  spellbound.  So  it  is  little  wonder 
that  many  advertisers,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  injecting  into  their  copy 
the  story  element,  have  increased 
considerably  the  attention  value  and 
pulling  power  of  their  campaigns. 

MADE  EASY  BY  REALISMS 

Stories  that  ring  true,  that  are  as- 
sociated with  the  true  actions  of  real, 
rather  than  fictitious,  characters  are 
likely  to  prove  more  effective,  espe- 
cially when  those  personages  also 
enjoy  a  definite  popularity  in  the  pub- 
lic imagination,  as  rnany  do.  Tales 
of  men  like  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Roosevelt  or  of  such  women  as  Betsy 
Ross  and  Florence  Nightingale  will 
always  hold  the  public  fancy,  as  will 
countless  others  who  have  played 
their  parts  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Incidents  of  history, 
therefore,  afford  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  copy  writer,  as 
do  many  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day,  recorded  in  the  daily  press,  and 
can  rightly  be  connected  with  the  ad- 
vertiser's story,  generally  to  good 
advantage. 

In  one  of  their  recent  announce- 
ments, published  in  a  weekly  of  na- 
tional circulation,  the  Gruen  Watch- 
makers' Guild,  of  Cincinnati,  cleverly 
capitalized  on  a  popular  legend  con- 
cerning James  I,  of  England. 

Under  a  strikingly  executed  illus- 
tration and  caption,  "With  a  Rare 
Clocke  of  Goulde  a  Princess  Was 
Wooed,"  the  copy  reads  in  part : 

"In  1623,  when  James  I,  of  Eng- 
land, sent  his  'sweete  boyes'  to  Spain 
to  seek  the  hand  of  the  Infanta 
Maria,    sister   of    the    Spanish    King, 


By  H.  ARTHUR  ENGELMAN 

they  carried  with  them  many  costly 
presents.  Notable  among  the  gifts 
was  a  rare  watch,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  early  guild  craftsmanship,  a 
clocke  of  goulde,  garnisht  on  the  one 
side  with  letters  of  dyamondes,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  cross  of  dya- 
mondes welle  garnisht  with  a  pendant 
of  dyamondes.  To  him  who  today 
would  woo  a  princess,  the  modern 
Gruen  Guild  of  Watchmakers  offers 
gifts  such  as  even  kings  could  not 
command.  *  *  *" 

The  association  in  this  case  is  par- 
ticularly happy  because  the  legend  it- 
self specifically  concerns  an  article 
similar  to  that  offered  by  the  adver- 
tiser. It  is  not  always  that  so  direct 
an  association  can  be  woven  into  the 
advertising  story,  yet  with  a  little 
ingenuity  both  the  story  element  and 
the  merchandising  text  can  be  hap- 
pily correlated. 

An  example  is  the  recent  advertise- 
ment for  Toledo  Scales.  In  this  case 
the  story  of  Newton's  discovery  of 
the  Law  of  Gravity  is  linked  up  with 
the  dominant  selling  feature  of  To- 
ledo Scales,  namely,  measurement  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  We  read:  "In 
England  one  day,  the  story  goes,  a 
falling  apple  led  young  Isaac  Newton 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Law  of  Grav- 
ity. Two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  later  other  scientists  developed 
the  Toledo  Pendulum  Principle,  and 
the  building  of  the  'first  successful 
pendulum  computing  scale'  applied 
Newton's  law  to  automatic  weighing. 
Newton's  discovery  spread  knowl- 
edge of  a' great  truth — the  Toledo  in- 
vention spread  the  practical,  direct 
application  of  that  truth  to  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  world's  commodities.  In- 
stead of  measuring  gravity  with 
springs,  which  vary  with  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  alter  the 
use,  the  Toledo  Pendulum  Principle 
relies  solely  upon  Nature's  unchang- 
ing law.  Toledo  Scales — No  Springs 
— Honest  Weight,  measure  gravity 
with  gravity  itself.  The  great  truth 
which  Newton  discovered  has  been 
common  knowledge  for  many  genera- 
tions. Now  almost  everybody  knows 
equally  well  that  weight — the  pull  of 
gravity — cannot  be  measured  accu- 
rately by  the  ever-changing  pull  of 
springs,  but  only  by  the  ever  con- 
stant, unchanging  pull  of  gravity 
itself." 


MISSING    THE    OPPORTUNITY 

Another  advertiser  who  has  turned 
to  the  pages  of  history  for  copy  in- 
spiration is  the  manufacturer  of 
"Air-Peds."  Here,  however,  only 
passing  mention  is  made  of  an  inci- 
dent that  might  well  have  made  more 
interesting  reading.  As  it  stands 
there  is  a  brief,  unsubstantiated  state- 
ment that  "It  was  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington who  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  care  for  the  feet  of  the 
soldier.  Our  late  World  War  dou- 
bled and  redoubled  this  emphasis. 
Nearly  62  per  cent  of  our  recruits 
had  foot  trouble.  Most  of  this  had 
been  acquired  since  childhood,  for 
the  average  man  is  born  with  good 
feet." 

Considerably  stronger  would  this 
copy  have  been  had  reference  been 
tuade  to  the  specific  occasion  on  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed 
himself.  At  it  stands,  the  copy  lacks 
an  essential  note  of  sincerity. 

THE   HISTORICAL   ANGLE 

The  pages  of  history  fairly  teem 
with  events  that  the  advertiser  profit- 
ably could  adapt  to  his  selling  mes- 
sages. It  is  told  that  the  prime  cause 
of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo  was 
indigestion  brought  on  by  fried  pota- 
toes. The  exact  truthfulness  of  this 
is  questionalile.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
vided the  liasis  for  some  excellent 
copy  published  a  year  or  so  ago  by 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

William  Rowe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, at  present  are  featuring  in  con- 
nection with  boys'  suits  which  they 
advertise,  a  booklet  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
Sailor  Suit.  Such  a  booklet  is  almost 
certain  to  be  carefully  read  and  its 
distribution  should  prove  to  be  profit- 
able publicity  for  this  concern. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  razor 
campaign  has  been  launched  than  the 
Durham  Duplex  advertising  featur- 
ing the  types  of  razors  used  by  our 
various  presidents,  even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  off  the  beaten 
paths  of  strictly  historical  copy. 
More  in  keeping  with  historical  leg- 
endry  are  the  stories  of  early  plan- 
tation and  log-cabin  life  that  make 
the  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  ad- 
vertising so  interesting.  That  Wa- 
terman's Ideal  Fountain  Pen  was 
used    in    the    signing    of    the    Peace 
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Treaty  was  at  the  time  heavily  adver- 
tised, no  doubt  vi^ith  excellent  results. 

Other  advertisers  may  well  look  to 
the  histories  for  advertising  ideas. 
Here  is  a  virgin  field  abounding  with 
live,  human  interest  motifs.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  legend  of 
King  Alfred  and  the  burned  cakes 
as  it  might  be  applied  to  the  adver- 
tising of  a  self-regulating  range.  The 
story  of  Nero  playing  his  violin  while 
Rome  burned  and  its  connection  with 
some  modern  instrument.  Even  the 
greatest  of  all  books,  the  Bible,  con- 
tains almost  innumerable  suggestions 
that  might  be  used  in  an  advertising 
way  without  oft'ending  the  most  sen- 
sitive. Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors, 
for  example,  might  well  provide  a 
copy  idea  for  the  manufacturer  of 
popular-priced  dyes. 

But  to  cite  further  is  imnecessary. 
An  hour's  perusal  of  history  should 
provide  am])le  inspiration  for  the 
jaded  copy  writer.  Let  us  turn  now 
to  the  modern  aspect — the  daily  press 
— for  copy  inspiration.  Nearly  every 
day  there  occur  events  which,  rightly 
capitalized,  would  provide  for  adver- 
tisers striking  copy  appeals.  The 
news  columns  of  the  daily  press 
abound  with  easily  available  copy  in- 
spirations which  might  be  capitalized 
to  advantage.  On  what  other  foun- 
dation can  we  build  more  timely 
copy?  From  what  other  source  can 
we  derive  appeals  so  full  of  live, 
human  interest?  Let  us  scan  the 
front  page  of  today's  paper  as  an 
experiment.  Here  are  news  items 
that  afford  copy  suggestions  for  sev- 
eral advertisers  in  divers  industries. 
One  such  item  informs  us  that  "Deal- 
ers Say  Coal  Price  Is  Going  Up." 
The  local  coal  dealer  has  in  such  news 
the  best  of  selling  arguments  for 
urging  immediate  buying.  Then, 
what  about  the  manufacturers  of  va- 
rious coal-saving  devices — to  mention 
just  two  distinct  industries  which 
could  well  tie  up  their  copy  with 
such  news?  On  the  same  page  we 
read  news  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
but  covering  a  subject  with  equally 
live  advertising  possibilities  at  least 
for  the  promotion  of  first  aid  equip- 
ment, life  insurance,  brake  lining 
and  the  like.  "Train  Hits  Motor; 
Seven  Near  Death"  reads  the  head- 
line. 

HOOKING  UP  WITH   NEWS 

The  recent  Presidential  Conven- 
tions were  capitalized  by  more  than 
one  advertiser.  The  Wurlitzer  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments,  took  advantage 
of  the  national  interest  they  aroused 
when  they  released  special  newspaper 
copy  for  publication  in  cities  wherein 
they     maintained    branch     establish- 


ments. In  this  case  the  announce- 
ments featured  a  line  illustration  of 
the  Kingston  Player-Piano,  over 
which  was  stripped  a  halftone  photo- 
gra])h  of  the  chosen  candidate,  with 
the  text  "Both  are  superbly  fitted  for 
the  White  House." 

Copy,  together  with  matrices  of 
the  seven  or  eight  favorite  nominees, 
were  sent  to  the  newspapers  in  good 
time.  In  connection  with  the  same 
events  the  Noiseless  Typewriter 
Company  took  big  space  with  leading 
newspapers.  In  this  case  they  were 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  a 
real  news  storv  in  connection  with  the 


•Put  Me  Next!" 

1!\    Mabel  H.M'ghton  Collver 

Sadly  blinking,  I  ti'U.!  thinking 

Of  tluit  dim  and  distant  day 
When  the  modest  advertiser 

Humbly  sang  his  little  lay: 
"Do  not  stick  me  in  some  corner 

Of  your   magazine,"  he  plead, 
"I'ul  me  next  to  Reading  Matter 

II  here   I'm    sure   of   being   read!" 

.Idvertising  now  is  rising; 

For  the  artists  of  today 
.Make   their   icages  from    the   pages 

llliere  Big  Business  has  its  say. 
There  is  glory  in  a  story, 

But  the  clever  author  gets 
Honest    dollars   boosting   collars. 

t  he~i^'ing  gum  and  cigarettes. 

.Vo  the  blighter  of  a  writer. 

Who    would    fame,    not    fortune. 
gain. 
Humbly  pleads  for  recognition 

.Is  lie  clianis  this  sad  refrain: 
"I'ut  a  corset  down  my  side  line 

.Ind  a  shampoo  on  my  head — 
I'ut  inc  next  to  .idvertising 

Where   I'm  sure   of  being  read!" 
Leslie's  Weekly, 


use  to  which  their  ])ni(luct  was  put. 
The  copy  ran.  "The  Only  Typewriter 
Permitted  in  the  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  Convention  Halls.  The 
Noiseless  Typewriter  was  used  not 
only  in  the  press  sections,  but  even 
on  the  speakers'  platform !  No  other 
typewriter  was  permitted  inside  the 
Convention  Halls,  where  the  Noise- 
less was  used  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  International  News  Serv- 
ice, the  United  Press  and  the  Uni- 
versal Service,  as  well  as  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  great  dailies.  The 
Noiseless  Typewriter  used  at  the 
Conventions  were  regular  stock  ma- 
chines such  as  you  can  purchase  any 
day  for  j'our  own  office." 

In  another  line  of  industry,  the  re- 
cent visit  of  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  this  country  was  utilized 
for  advertising  copy  by  the  Liggett 
&  Myers  Company,  manufacturers 
of  Fatima  cigarettes.  In  one  an- 
nouncement it  was  stated :     "And  at 


a  Dinner  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  Fact :  Of  the  many  elabo- 
rate functions  arranged  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  his  recent 
New  York  visit,  there  was  one  in 
particular  where  only  the  exclusive 
few  of  New  York  .society  were  re- 
ceived. And  for  this  affair  the  ciga- 
rette chosen  liy  the  hosts  was  Fa- 
tima." 

The  recent  International  Motor 
Race  Sweepstakes  furnished  copy  for 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pan\-,  whose  copy  ran  in  part,  "Victor 
at  Indianapolis.  Exide  Battery  per- 
formance at  the  International  Motor 
Sweepstakes  on  Memorial  Day  will 
lie  recorded  as  a  perfect  score. 
Seven  of  the  ten  cars  finishing  the 
SOO-mile  race,  including  the  winner, 
used    E.xide    Batteries    for   ignition." 

The  manufacturers  of  Ripolin 
were  able  to  capitalize  on  the  yacht 
races.  During  these  events  they  came 
(lilt  with  copy  to  the  effect  that  "The 
white  enamel  used  on  America's  Cup 
Defender  Resolute  is  the  one  for  you 
to  buy.  Ripolin,  the  clear  white 
enamel,  salt  or  fresh  water  proof, 
for  interior  and  e.xterior  surfaces." 
^'ou  can  wager  that  it  won  attention. 

INDUSTKI.\L     NEW.S 

But  not  alone  the  happenings  that 
are  recorded  as  news  in  the  press 
turnish  copy  for  the  advertiser.  A 
more  generally  adopted  practice 
among  advertisers  is  to  record,  as 
copy,  achievements  directly  connected 
with  their  own  particular  enterprises. 
To  illustrate,  the  organization  meth- 
ods in  vogue  at  the  .Armour  plants 
provided  the  following  Dictaphone 
copy :  "Will  YOU  Profit  by  the  Ex- 
perience of  .\rmour  &  Company? 
Armour  &  Company  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  largest  meat  packers  in  the 
world,  is  using  150  Dictaphones  in 
its  general  office.  Large  volumes  of 
correspondence  can  now  be  handled 
very  quickly."  This  is  typical  of  the 
copy  style  that  is  very  popular  with 
a  great  many  advertisers  and  rightly 
so,  because  it  combines  with  the  news 
element  what  is  virtually  a  testi- 
monial. 

Yes,  rightly  handled,  the  pages  of 
ancient  history  as  well  as  the  news 
columns  of  the  daily  press  are  alive 
with  ideas  for  the  copy  writer  who 
will  dig  below  the  surface  for  inspira- 
tion. 


Dr.    John    H.    Finley   Joins    New    York 
"Times" 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  noted  educator,  who 
for  seven  years  has  been  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
tendered  his  resignation,  effective  Jan- 
nary  1,  1921,  to  enter  an  'important  ad- 
visory and  editorial  relation  with  the  New 
York   Times. 
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The   New   York   Globe 


On  November  1st  The  New  York  Globe  put  into  operation 
a  rule  excluding  from  its  financial  advertising  columns  over 
$50,000  a  year  of  business  v^^hich  did  not  conform  to  the 
regulation. 

The  Globe's  purpose  in  eliminating  business  w^hich  might  be 
considered  speculative  was  to  protect  its  readers  from  the  opera- 
tions of  possible  frauds  through  those  in  the  guise  of  bankers 
and  brokers. 

For  many  years  The  Globe  has  refused  many  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  medicinal  advertising  which  other  supposedly 
respectable  newspapers  accept. 

For  many  years  The  Globe  has  been  deprived  of  much  food 
advertising  because  it  has  consistently  recommended  and  advocated 
the  use  of  pure  and  wholesome  food  products  in  place  of 
doubtful  articles  very  widely  advertised  elsewhere. 


The  Globe  has  established  many  strong  indi- 
vidual practices  for  the  protection  of  its 
readers.  Its  readers  know  it  and  consequently 
have  far  more  confidence  in  the  advertising  it 
does  print  than  in  what  they  see  advertised 
elsew^here. 


"a™b^'c''  the  new  YORK  GLOBE  K 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


The  Effectiveness  of  Small  Space 

What  Some  Representative  Concerns  Have  Done  on  Moderate 
Campaigns  in  Local  and  National  Media 


TODAY,  WITH  so  much  extem- 
poraneous and  excited  talk  of 
"domination"  in  advertising,  one  is 
apt  to  get  the  idea  that  unless  his 
firm  resorts  immediately  to  full-page 
or  double-page  spreads,  disaster 
awaits  at  the  next  inspection  of  the 
financial  statement. 

Not  so  far  back  I  saw  a  twenty- 
page  color  insert  used  in  a  jirominent 
electrical  merchandising  paper.  I 
ran  across  a  paper  from  the  South- 
west not  so  long  ago,  either,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  thirty-two-page  ad- 
vertisement for  a  department  store. 
Most  of  us  recall  the  six-page  insert 
that  ran  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  four  or  five  months  ago.  These 
things,  while  exceptions  in  themselves, 
are  rather  indicative  of  the  modern 
mania  for  that  "staggering,  stupen- 
dous" and,  one  might  add,  "superflu- 
ous" circus-style  of  advertising  which 
necessitates  the  buying  up  of  every- 
thing in  sight. 

THE    "domination"    MANIA 

An  agency  man  of  my  acquaintance 
puts  a  reasonable  solution  in  the 
thought  that  "space  is  comparative — 
if  the  largest  advertisement  in  a  book 
is  a  half-page,  then  a  quarter -page  is 
a  pretty  attractive  ad."  Once  upon  a 
time  a  full  page  attracted  attention, 
for  one  came  upon  it  unexpectedly 
and  was  properly  surprised.  But  to- 
day the  full  page  wins  no  special 
notice  unless  its  mechanical  make-up 
is  exceptionally  attractive,  while  it 
requires  a  double-page  spread  or  an 
extensive  insert  to  pull  any  reaction 
at  all  to  the  domination  scheme. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  a 
man's  imagination  may  become  awry 
when  he  tries  to  estimate  the  possible 
results  of  this  generosity  of  white 
space.  On  the  whole  such  a  demon- 
stration of  power  and  force  is  rather 
discouraging  to  the  man  who  has  a 
modest  appropriation  and  cannot  see 
his  way  clear  to  dive  headlong  into 
the  big  swim.  And  I  can't  refrain 
from  thinking  about  the  man  who  is 
already  casting  a  "dirty  look"  into  the 
future,  seeing  nothing  but  dubious 
prospects.  If,  as  the  experts  insist, 
things  are  due  to  slow  down  percep- 
tibly, what  is  going  to  .happen  to  the 
man  who  is  then  unable  to  use  "domi- 
nation" methods? 


By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 

The  answer  is  laughably  simple.  I 
have  no  axe  to  grind  with  these  monu- 
mental advertisers  who  now  lean 
more  toward  "quarter-book"  ads 
rather  than  "quarter-page"  insertions. 
They  are  impelled  by  their  own  mo- 
tives— whatever  they  may  be — so  let 
that  pass.  The  point  is  that  while 
some  men  are  seeking  this  elusive 
thing  called  "domination,"  others  are 
successfully  following  more  moder- 
ate, rational  methods.  Other  men 
are  still  satisfied  with  small  or  medi- 
um-sized insertions  in  the  newspa- 
pers or  magazines.  And  the  curious 
fact  is  that  many  of  them  are  just 
as  close  to  "domination"  as  anyone 
can  possibly  get ! 

FAMILIAR    EXAMPLES 

Looking  at  the  newspaper  field, 
first,  it  is  always  easy  to  discover 
quite  a  few  purely  local  accounts  us- 
ing small  space.  In  New  York  there 
are  three  splendid  examples :  Rogers 
Peet,  John  David  (both  clothiers), 
and  Ovington's,  a  Fifth  .\venue  gift 
shop.  Long  before  80  per  cent  of 
our  modern  advertising  men  got  into 
the  business,  I  guess,  Rogers  Peet 
had  started  using  different  size  in- 
sertions, none  bigger  than  one  col- 
umn. With  that  charming,  friendly 
humor,  topped  oflf  with  a  caricature 
to  fit,  they  have  won  their  way  into 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  New  York  in 
a  most  alarming  fashion.  Four  stores 
in  place  of  just  one  seems  to  be  a 
pat  answer ! 

John  David  adopts  still  another 
style.  It  is  somewhat  larger  in  space 
than  the  competitive  campaign,  and 
does  not  use  humor.  .\  great  many 
of  its  appeals,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  are  directed  expressly  at 
women,  so  as  to  win  their  influence  in 
the  purchase  of  men's  clothes. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  of 
the  three,  however,  is  the  Ovington 
copy.  It  was  about  a  year  ago  that 
they  got  their  first  real  eye-opener 
in  the  small-space  question.  They 
opened  up  a  campaign  that  was 
scheduled  to  run  in  all  the  New  York 
dailies  and  one  Newark  paper  for  a 
period  of  about  two  months.  The 
size  of  the  insertions  varied,  but  the 
largest  was  probably  not  over  a  quar- 
ter page.  Anticipating  what  they 
considered    the    probable    results    of 


such  a  moderate  drive,  they  fortified 
themselves  with  a  stock  of  goods  cal- 
culated to  last  at  least  six  months. 

It  is  rather  alarming  to  note  that 
in  three  weeks  this  reserve  supply 
was  exhausted !  In  the  two  months 
of  the  campaign  the  firm's  business 
was  increased  80  per  cent ;  twenty- 
five  new  accounts  were  opened  every 
day.  and  the  proportion  of  cash  busi- 
ness done  was  increased  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  to  40  ])er  cent ! 

Xot  on  crashing,  full-page  blazers 
— but  on  two  months  of  small  space. 

DR.    BAEr's   success 

A  more  recent  illustration  of  the 
value  of  small  space  lies  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Frank  E.  Campbell,  the  New 
York  undertaker.  While  a  story  pre- 
senting the  particulars  of  this  adver- 
tising appeared  in  this  paper  some 
time  ago,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that  with  four  and  one-quarter  inch, 
double-column  insertions,  in  the  form 
of  flowery  essays  by  Dr.  Berthold  A. 
Baer,  the  "Funeral  Qiurch"  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best-known  institu- 
tions in  New  York.  The  number  of 
daily  visitors  (many  from  out  of 
town)  and  the  quantities  of  mail  re- 
ceived indicate  the  real  efifect  of  this 
small  campaign.  Often  an  adver- 
tisement is  run  with  no  firm  name 
or  address  on  it — yet  the  replies  and 
comments  flow  in  just  the  same ! 

For  those  interested  in  cold  figures. 
I  might  say  that  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  announcement  that  these 
essays  could  be  obtained  in  book 
form,  500  requests  were  received.  It 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  print  an- 
other edition.  On  one  other  occasion 
600  people  notified  Dr.  Baer  of  an 
error  that  appeared  in  a  previous 
day's  insertion  involving  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Robert  Ingersoll,  That's 
something  most  of  us  haven't ! 

So  much  for  local  advertisers  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  Examining 
the  "foreign"  field,  there  are  other 
imposing  samples  of  the  judicious  use 
of  small  space.  One  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  moderate  insertions  is  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company, 
whose  ads  run  about  six  inches, 
double  column.  I  have  heard  all 
sorts  of  favorable  comments  about 
them  from  folks  who  have  been  fol- 
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Collier's 

'r!rE  'NATIONAL  -iVEEKLY^ 

r<tacopy 


Listerine 

Tooth  Paste 

and  Collier's 

The  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company  has 
chosen  Collier's  as 
the  backbone  of  the 
national  advertising 
campaign  for  Lister- 
ine Tooth  Paste. 


Read    Colli 


ler  s 


Advektising  &  Sei.i.inc 


lowing  the  scries.  Among  tiie  long 
list  of  national  advertisers  who  have 
been  converted  to  this  principle  are : 
Tetley's  Teas,  E  &  W  Collars,  Lis- 
terated  Gum,  Noiseless  Typewriters, 
the  Dictaphone,  and  a  host  of  others. 

WHAT    "CHILDS"    FOUND 

One  of  the  most  efifective  cam- 
paigns in  any  of  the  country's  news- 
papers today  is  the  one  featuring 
Childs  Restaurants.  If  we  call  .i 
six-inch,  double-column  insertion 
"small,"  then  this  is  infantile !  The 
Childs  ads  are  sixty  lines,  single  col- 
imm — less  than  four  and  one-half 
inches  each.  It  would  not  be  out 
of  the  way  to  inquire  scornfully 
what  they  expect  to  do  with  such 
"footnotes"  in  the  face  of  such  heavy 
competition  for  attention.  In  one 
paper  where  their  little  insertion  ap- 
jjeared  I  counted  ten  straight  pages 
of  advertising  without  a  word  of  edi- 
torial text. 

Vet  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  results  has  l)een  the  imjirove- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  patrons  now 
eating  at  Childs.  From  the  letters 
received  daily  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  difference  between  the  "l)efore" 
and  "after"  patronage.  I  saw  one 
from  a  prominent  Chicago  packer: 
one  from  the  vice-president  of  one  of 
New  York's  largest  banks ;  and  an- 
other from  a  nationally-known  news- 
paper and  magazine  publisher — all 
saying  that  they  had  been  attracted  to 
Childs  by  the  •^mall-space  camjiaign 
and  that  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  tile  food  and  service  they 
got. 

P'urthermore,  the  average  check  is 
seventy  cents  now  where  it  used  to  be 
thirty  cents.  In  1916,  the  last  pre- 
war year,  3,000,000  meals  were 
served  in  the  New  York  branches 
alone  for  the  month  of  October — dur- 
ing last  October  the  number  had 
reached  4,000,000. 

So  much  for  the  newspapers.  In 
the  national  magazines  there  are  just 
as  many  splendid  examples  of  small- 
space  advertisers  who  are  meeting 
with  success.  Off-hand  we  can  name 
such  concerns  as  the  Joseph  Di.xon 
Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
manufacturers  of  Dixon's  Eldorado 
Pencils ;  the  Florsheim  Shoe  Com- 
pany, Qiicago ;  the  American  Chicle 
Company ;  the  ^^^izard  Foot  Appli- 
ance Company,  St.  Louis ;  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company ;  \'an  Camps,  and  nu- 
merous other  well-known  national 
institutions. 

These  people  are  using  quarter  and 
half -pages  in  the  national  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  with  marked 
success — so  marked  that  some  of 
them  have  followed  this  style  for 
years  and  apparently  are  so  well  sat- 


isfied that  the  leading  experts  in  the 
land  find  it  futile  to  attempt  a  change. 
Perhaps  the  experts,  too,  are  con- 
\inced  when  they  see  facts ! 

Furthermore,  they  aren't  picking 
"thin"  issues  of  these  publications  in 
which  to  reduce  expenses.  In  one 
])eriodical  containing  an  advertise- 
ment for  Beeman's  dums,  an  .Ameri- 
can Chicle  product,  I  counted  seven- 
ty-three full-page  ads,  twelve  double- 
page  spreads  and  thirty-one  half -page 
msertions.  The  point  is  that  the 
firms  I  have  mentioned  (whose  judg- 
ment we  need  hardly  question )  are 
not  afraid  of  large  space  competition. 
Such  confidence  based  purely  on 
theory  might  be  deliatable.  But 
Ijased  l)oth  on  theory  and  experience, 
the  decision  leaves  small  room  for 
argument.  I  know  of  man}-  cases 
where  the  idea  has  been  tested  in 
national  media  and  proven  sound. 
One  case  in  particular  is  the  Bram- 
hall-Deane  Company,  manufacturers 
of  Deane's  French  Range,  a  kitchen 
stove  selling  for  between  $800  and 
$1,000  each.  Using  space  as  small 
as  fifty-six  lines  to  as  large  as  a 
quarter-page  in  some  of  the  quality 
papers,  this  concern  has  secured  the 
very  Ijest  possilile  brand  of  inquiry 
at  a  cost  of  $1.98.  That  is  mighty 
inexpensive  for  a  $1,000  product. 

Another  splendid  example,  and  one 
which  has  excited  much  comment  of 
late,  is  the  ^^'estern  Electric  Com- 
])any's  campaign.  It  is  purely  institu- 
tional, you  will  remember,  boosting 
the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  exact  dollar- 
and-cents  returns.  But  in  the  build- 
ing of  good-will,  retailer  support  and 
dealer  confidence,  the  results  are  easy 
to  gauge  from  the  volume  and  caliber 
of  the  candid  letters  of  approval  re- 
ceived from  just  these  people  all  over 
the  country. 

The  particular  significance  of  this 
fact  lies  in  the  truth  that  there  are 
several  other  large  electrical  corpora- 
tions running  full  and  double-page 
"domination"  campaigns  for  some 
time,  starting  long  l)efore  the  W.  E. 
drive  did.  Yet  this  little  six  or  ten- 
inch,  double-ci>lunin  stuff  is  working 
wonders. 

Small  reason,  then,  why  retailers  in 
local  fields  and  manufacturers  in  both 
local  and  national  fields  resort  to 
small  space  with  satisfaction.  Even 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  competi- 
tion, I  repeat  that  consistency  and 
moderation  need  have  no  fear  for 
their  laurels. 


F.  H.  Johnson  Joins  Simmons- 
Boardman 

Franklin  H.  Johnson  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  covering  the  Ohio  territory  for 
the  Miitcrial  Handtiiuj  Cyclopedia.  .Mr. 
Johnson  was  formerly  with  the  McGraw- 
HilJ  Publishing  Company,  representing 
Chriiiicdl  and  Metallurgical  Eiujincciiiuj 
in   the   Ohio   territory. 


"The   Etude"   Appoints   Emery 

The  Etude  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music 
lovers  in  the  homes,  has  appointed  J.  T. 
Emery  as  their  Eastern  advertising  man- 
ager. Mr.  Emery  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  .■\iivf.rtisin-g  &  Selling 
and  more  recently  was  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 

"Detroit   Journal"   Personnel   Changes 

Re.x  I".  Glasson,  city  editor  of  the  De- 
troit Journal,  joined  the  Detroit  Times 
as  city  editor  on  Xoveniber  22.  He  is 
succeeded  by  .Arthur  B.  Ogle.  Grove  Pat- 
terson has  appointed  two  assistant  city 
editors  for  the  Journal,  in  place  of  the 
customary  one.  They  are  Harold  F.  Olni- 
stead  and  Howard  Wright.  Edward  T. 
Lovcday.  of  the  Journal,  has  also  joined 
the    Times. 

R.  S.  Davey  With  Bosch  Magneto 

R.  S.  Davey,  until  recently  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the 
Bosch  Magneto  Corporation. 


AUingham    Heads    New    York    Royal 
Sales 

D.  J.  .AUingham  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  sales  depart- 
ment for  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
bic,  succeeding  C.  W.  Knox,  who  will 
now  be  occupied  in  a  special  sales  capacity 
for  the  company. 


Oldsmobile   Sales   Head  Joins   Reo 

P.  L.  Emerson,  until  recently  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Oldsmobile  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  sales  department  of 
the    Reo    Motor    Car    Company,    LansinL-, 

Mich. 


Remington  Phonograph  Appoints 
Advertising  Head 

Samuel  H.  Jacobs,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  the  U'eslern  Motor  Record, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Remington  Phonograph  Corporation  of 
New  York.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
co-operative  advertising  with  dealers. 


Music  Trades  Convention  in  Chicago 
Next  May 
Organization^  of  the  music  trades  have 
decided  to  hold  their  next  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  9,  1921. 


Douglas  Shoe  Advertising   Still   Placed 

Direct — Frank  L.  Erskine  Remains 

in  Charge 

Based  upon  a  report  published  in  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  -Advertising  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, an  erroneous  statement  was  made  in 
the  November  13  issue  of  this  magazine 
in  regard  to  the  advertising  of  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Company,  Brockton,  Mass. 
The  Bureau  has  since  corrected  its  state- 
ment. 

Newspaper  advertising  for  Douglas  shoes 
is  placed  direct,  as  usual,  and  as  it  has 
been  since  1885.  Frank  L.  Erskine,  who 
has  been  a  director  of  the  company  since 
1902,  is  still  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
department. 
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Both  a  Buyers'  and  a  Sellers'  Market 


We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  deflation — 
and  price  readjustment.  Experts  in  all  lines 
are  expounding  much  and  wisely,  at  least  much. 

They  talk  of  a  "buyers'  market  "  OR  of  a 
'sellers'  market.  "  What  vv^e  are  about  to  face 
is  "a  buyers'  AND  a  sellers'  market.  "  IT 
WILL  BE  A  HUMMER. 

With  few  exceptions  stocks  of  merchandise 
in  dealers  hands  are  low.  Merchants  hesitated 
to  restock  until  sure  prices  were  at  a  level  from 
which  they  could  resell  to  consumers. 

On  the  scanty 
stocks  they  had 
many  were  slow 
about  lowering  prices 
and  taking  losses  on 
purchases  made  at 
nigh  prices,  in  times 
past. 

Consumers  d  i  s  - 
played  a  tendency  to 
restrict  themselves  to 
necessities  while  old 
prices  prevailed, 
AND  THE  BRAKES 
WERE  CLAMPED 
ON  TRADE. 

Actual  deflation 
will  be  slow.  THERE 

IS   A   VAST   AMOUNT   OF    MONEY   CIR- 
CULATING IN  THE  LAND. 

Commodity  requirements  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  the  scale  of  living. 

For  months,  however,  owing  to  abnormally 
high  prices,  an  inclination  to  do  without,  to 
wait  wherever  possible,  to  make  the  old  thing 
do  a  while  longer,  has  prevailed. 

THE  PRESSURE  OF  ACTUAL  NECES- 
SITY IS  NOW  COMPELLING  ACTION  BY 
BOTH  SIDES. 

One  product  after  another  breaks  in  price. 
Some  day  soon  the  movement  will  be  general. 

PRODUCTION     ON     A     READJUSTED 


COST    BASIS    WILL    BE    RESUMED    AT 
SPEED. 

COMPETITION  WILL  BE  MORE  KEEN 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

Trade-marked  and  branded  products  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  AG- 
GRESSIVE AND  CONVINCING  PUBLICITY 
that  will  set  NEW  STANDARDS  in  ADVER- 
TISING METHODS  and  PRACTICES. 

It  will  be  a  battle-royal  in  which  the  fit  and 
meritorious  will  be  victorious,  the  timid  will  be 
side-tracked  and  for- 
gotten, and  the  un- 
worthy relegated  to 
the  discard. 

One  method  of 
reaching  the  public 
with  a  message — 
business,  civic  or 
moral  —  during  re- 
cent years  stands  out 
more  clearly  and 
positively  than  any 
other, — IT  IS 
THROUGH  THE 
NEWSPAPER. 

In  this  day  of  bus- 
iness     readjustment, 
in     this     realignment 
NEWSPAPER,      because      of 


of 


values,  THE 
Its  constant  readiness,  its  all-covering  reach, 
special  and  immediate  availability,  its  convincing 
quality,  its  economy  of  use,  has  thoroughly  demon- 
strated to  the  business  world  that  it  is  an  instrument 
of  tremendous  power  for  accomplishment  and  result. 
We  represent  in  the  national  advertising  field  the 
riewspapers  shown  on  the  map  herewith.  They  are 
live,  aggressive  publications  in  prosperous  cities  and 
sections.  We  have  made  it  our  business  TO  KNOW 
THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  these  cities,  the  trade  con- 
ditions in  nearly  every  line,  and  with  their  several 
and  respective  promotion  departments,  trade  exten- 
sion bureaus,  business  surveys,  etc.,  to  RENDER 
VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE,  not  only  in  connection 
with  proper  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers themselves,  but  in  the  matter  of  DISTRIBU- 
TION AND  OTHER  MERCHANDISING  PROB- 
LEMS THAT  MAY  ARISE. 


"  We  are  at  your  service,  any  time,  anywhere" 

The   John   Budd    Company 


National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 


9   E.    37th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Examiner     Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tribune   Building 
CHICAGO 


Chemical  Building 
ST.    LOUIS 


Healey  Building 
ATLANTA 


Title  Insurance  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


Post   Intelligencer   Building 
SEATTLE 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


George  M.  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  Dies 

George  McLeod  Smitli,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  for  thirty 
years  identified  with  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia newspapers,  died  at  his  home  on 
Morningside  fieights,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 22,  of  ptomaine  poisoning  complicated 
by  heart  trouble. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  fifty-two  years  ago  last  July,  began 
his  career  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
on  a  weekly  paper  in  Orange.  Following 
his  newspaper  work  in  his  home  town,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Newark  Advertiser, 
and  in  1894  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Some  years 
later  he  joined  the  New  York  Sun. 

In  1900  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Philadelphia 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1902 
and  became  night  editor  of  the  Sun  in 
1904. 

Eight  years  later,  in  1912,  Mr.  Smith 
was  made  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun.  He  returned  to  the  morning  news- 
paper field  in  October,  1919.  when  he  be- 
came managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


Two  More  Southern  Business  Papers 

Two  new  trade  journals  are  to  shortly 
be  published  in  the  Southern  field.  One 
of  these  will  be  the  Southern  Industrial 
Revieiv,  which  will  be  published  at  Atlanta 
as  an  official  organ  of  the  Southern  Metal 
Trades  Association.  The  other  will  be 
the  Dixie  Borderland  Highways  Magazine, 
to  be  published  at  Columbus,  Ga. 


"Dry    Goods    Economist"    Begins    7Sth 
Year 

With  its  November  20th  issue,  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  New  York,  entered  upon 
its  seventy-fifth  year.  Starting  in  the 
Fall  of  1846  as  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter 
and  Commercial  Glance,  the  paper  in  April, 
1852,  became  the  United  States  Economist 
and  Dry  Goods  Reporter,  and  under  the 
latter  title  it  continued  until  October,  1889, 
when  the  name — Dry  Goods  Economist — 
was  adopted. 


Changes  in  United  Publishers 
Directorate 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  Publishers  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  held  November  19, 
A.  C.  Pearson  was  elected  treasurer,  suc- 
ceeding W.  H.  Taylor,  and  F.  J.  Frank 
was  elected  secretary  to  succeed  A.  C. 
Pearson.  C.  S.  Baur,  advertising  manager 
of  The  Iron  Age,  was  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  board. 


"The  American  Press"  Arrives 

The  American  Press  Association,  New 
York,  is  now  publishing  monthly  under  the 
editorship  of  Edward  Percy  Howard,  The 
American  Press.  It  combines  the  former 
publication  for  editorial  men,  called  Pep, 
and  is  described  as  a  newspaper  for  news- 
paper men. 


New   Publication   Gives   Figures   of 
American    Imports 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  just  published  part  1  of 
"Trade  of  the  United  States  With  the 
World,  1918-1919."  This  bulletin  gives 
statistics  covering  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise into  this  country,  by  countries 
of  origin  and  principal  articles,  during  the 
calendar  years  mentioned  in  the  title.  For 
most  of  the  articles  included  in  the  tables. 


(luantities  (in  addition  to  values)  are  given 
in  the  customary  units  or  in  weight.  This 
new  publication,  which  is  expected  to  prove 
peculiarly  useful  to  American  importers 
and  merchants,  is  part  1  of  Miscellaneous 
Series  No.  106,  and  may  be  obtained  for 
10  cents  from  any  of  the  district  or  co-op- 
erative offices  of  the  bureau  or  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Washington    Square    Dealer"    Changes 
Name 

"Tlie  Xezv  Vork  University  News"  is  the 
new  name  of  the  IVashington  Square 
Dealer,  the  student  newspaper  of  New 
York  University.  The  paper  was  started 
seven  years  ago  as  the  organ  of  the  School 
of  Commerce,  at  Washington  Square,  but 
has  since  extended  its  service  to  all  de- 
partments of  the  university.  Officers  have 
been  elected  as  follows:  Ralph  N.  Ham- 
ilton, '22,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  editor-in- 
chief ;  G.  Harris  Danzberger,  '22,  of  New 
York  City,  managing  editor ;  J.  Arthur 
Warner,  '21,  of  New  York  City,  business 
manager;  James  E.  Cook,  '22,  of  Eliza- 
beth,  N.  J.,  advertising  manager. 


Falcon      Steel      Appoints      Advertising 
Head 

George  E.  Harris,  general  manager  o; 
sales  for  the  Falcon  Steel  Company,  Niles, 
Ohio,  announces  the  appointment  of  Ralph 
E.  Jones  as  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Jones  was  formerly  in  charge  of  sales  pro- 
motion. The  company  is  planning  a  cam- 
paign in  national  and  in  industrial  publica- 
tions. 


Traveling  Salesmen  Seek  Rights 

The  National  Council  of  Traveling  Sales- 
men's Associations  announces  that  the 
500,000  traveling  salesmen  of  the  United 
States  are  planning  to  place  their  griev- 
ances before  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
effective  manner.  They  want  the  income 
tax  laws  revised  so  that  they  will  do 
justice  to  the  traveling  salesmen.  They 
contend  that  being  wholesale  users  of  rail- 
road mileage  they  should  receive  wholesale 
rates.  They  want  a  man  who  is  versed 
in  selling  appointed  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

In  order  to  present  a  united  front  they 
are  working  through  the  council,  a  busi- 
ness body  which  represents  fifteen  differ- 
ent organizations  of  traveling  men.  Its 
purpose  is  to  correct  wrongs  from  which 
traveling  men  suffer.  It  will  go  after 
hotels,  railroads;  in  fact  anybody  who 
unjustly  uses  its  members.  The  National 
Council  already  has  to  its  credit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  absentee  voting  bill  by  New 
York  state  and  the  annulment  of  the  Fed- 
eral brokerage  tax.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant plans  for  the  future  is  to  keep  a 
representative  at  Washington  to  safeguard 
the   interests  of  traveling   salesmen. 

The  associations  composing  the  council 
are:  Associated  Traveling  Salesmen  of  N. 
Y.,  Inc.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion of  N.  Y.,  Boston  Shoe  Travelers'  -As- 
sociation, Carpet  and  Upholstery  Club  of 
Chicago,  Commercial  Travelers'  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Association,  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle West  Travelers'  Association,  Far  West- 
ern Travelers'  Association,  Inc.,  Garment 
Salesmen's  Association,  Inc.,  League  of  As- 
sociated Hat  Men,  Inc.,  Men's  Apparel 
Club  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  Rochester 
Association  of  Traveling  Shoe  Salesmen, 
Silk  Travelers'  Association,  Inc.,  Southern 
Travelers'  Association,  Inc.,  Tobacco 
Salesmen's  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
Upholsterv   Association  of   America,  Inc. 


RECENT    BOOKLETS 

"A   Story   of  the  Tea  Plant" 

"A  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant"  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  booklet  issued  by  the 
Salada  Tea  Company,  of  Boston.  How  tea 
was  first  discovered,  its  cultivation  and 
manufacture  from  that  early  date  to  the 
present  time  are  some  of  the  features  con- 
cisely treated  within  its  covers. 


"Essentials  of  Trading  With  Latin 
America" 

.■\  new  foreign  trade  booklet,  "Essen- 
tials of  Trading  With  Latin  America,"  de- 
signed to  be  of  service  to  those  interested 
in  trade  with  the  southern  countries,  has 
just  been  put  out  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  The  booklet  deals 
briefly  with  the  problems  of  language,  fi- 
nance and  exchange,  credits,  transportation, 
consular  requirements,  insurance,  methods 
of  packing  and  marking,  etc.,  with  which 
the  exporter  is  confronted,  and  directs 
those  interested  in  Latin  American  trade 
to  sources  of  information  on  this  growing 
market. 


"The  Story  of  Gasoline" 

An  attractive  booklet  telling  "The  Story 
of  Gasoline"  is  now  being  distributed  by 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  numerous  illustrations  in  two 
colors  and  contains  as  a  concluding  chap- 
ter  a    diagnosis    of    engine   troubles. 


"Facts  Versus  Fables" 
The  House  of  Kuppenheimer,  Chicago, 
in  its  booklet,  "Facts  Versus  Fables,"  with 
the  aid  of  a  considerable  number  of  charts 
and  statistics  compiled  in  May,  1920,  aims 
to  give  the  "facts"  about  the  present  co.;t 
of  good  clothing. 


Newspaper  Express  Rate  Increased 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  approved  an  express  rate  increase  of 
half  a  cent  a  [xjund  on  short  haul  ship- 
ments  of   daily   newspapers. 

The  former  rate  was  half  a  cent  a  pound 
on  daily  newspapers.  The  new  rate  is 
one  cent  a  pound  where  the  first-class  rate 
does  not  exceed  $4.50  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  increased  rate  does  not  ap- 
ply where  wagon  delivery  and  special 
newspaper  trains  are  used. 

Approval  also  was  given  for  an  in- 
crease from  one  cent  to  one  and  a  half 
cents  in  the  short  haul  minimum  rate  on 
newspapers  other  than  dailies. 


E.    D.   Cahoon,    Riker   Store   Organizer, 
Dead 

Edward  D.  Cahoon,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  a  former  president  of  the  Riker 
Drug  Store  chain  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  died  on  November  18  in  a  sani- 
tarium in  Battle  Creek,  M'ich.,  at  the  age 
of  54.  He  began  as  a  clerk  in  a  Riker 
store  and  retired  some  years  ago  with  a 
large  fortune. 


Alfred  J.  Babcock  Dead 

News  from  London,  England,  brings 
word  of  the  death  of  .Mfred  Jerome  Bab- 
cock, on  October  30.  Mr.  Babcock,  who 
resigned  last  spring  from  the  presidency 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New 
York,  had  been  associated  with  the  firm 
for  thirty  years. 


Lee    Tire    Sales   Make    Good    Gain 

Net  sales  of  the  Lee  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  in  the  nine  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  $6,204,586,  compared  with 
$4,492,189  in  1919,  an  increase  of  $1,712,- 
397. 
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They  "Learned   About  Women   From   Her'' 

Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  Who  Teaches  Advertisers  How  to  Write 
Copy  in  the  Feminine  Gender,  Speaks  for  Herself 


FOR  SOME  years  I  have  been 
burdened  with  the  title  "House- 
hold Efficiency  Engineer,"  and  per- 
sons who  know  of  my  efforts  to  raise 
the  kitchen  sink  and  lower  the  H.  C. 
of  L.  sometimes  wonder  at  my  inter- 
est in  just  plain  advertising!  But  I 
believe  that  advertising  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  vote,  and  I  know  that 
if  women  want  more  step-saving 
houses,  and  more  wholesome  food, 
and  textiles  which  are  more  depend- 
able, they  will  obtain  tliese  de- 
sirable ends  not  by  legislation,  but  by 
expressing  a  consumer  demand,  later 
to  be  realized  in  a  nationally  adver- 
tised product. 

SOME    OF   THE   PROBLEMS 

Women  all  over  the  country  con- 
tinually write  me  "Dear  Airs.  Fred- 
erick, please  tell  me  which  is  the  best 
vacuum  cleaner,"  or  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  XX  brand  of  canned 
goods?"  or  something  or  other  about 
a  food,  an  equipment  or  a  product 
for  household  use.  And  by  the  aid 
of  our  files  containing  over  20,000 
names  of  manufacturers  we  try  and 
answer  their  questions  !  Some  woman 
in  Peanutville,  for  example,  wishes 
to  know  if  a  particular  dish  washer 
will  work,  or  if  I  will  please  plan  the 
menus  for  her  husband,  who  isn't 
very  strong.  And  so  I,  not  being 
sure  of,  or  familiar  with,  the  stores 
and  products  of  Peanutville,  sit  down 
and  write  her  a  letter  telling  her 
about  the  advertised,  nationally- 
known  device  or  food  which  should 
be  helpful  to  her  in  this  case.  I  feel 
that  unless  I  thus  put  this  woman 
in  touch  with  those  products  having 
advertising  prestige,  I  might  be 
betraying  her  confidence  or  suggest- 
ing that  she  purchase  the  inferior,  the 
unrecognized  article  of  exclusively 
local  origin. 

And  that  is  how,  in  a  way,  my  work 
as  a  Household  Engineer  has  become 
interwoven  with  manufacturers,  with 
advertising,  and  with  agencies  han- 
dling such  accounts.  I  found  that 
unless  I  was  intimately  familiar  with 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  adver- 
tiser representing  him  I  could  not 
ofifer  my  thousands  of  women  readers 
and  correspondents  the  tested  honest 
and  dependable  information  they  seek 
from  me. 

Further,  in  order  to  have  still  more 
exact  and  reliable  information  on  all 
products  used  in  the  home,  I   estal)- 


lished  the  Applecroft  Experiment 
Station,  where  we  test  everything 
from  linoleum  to  linen,  from  canned 
foods  to  kitchen  cabinets,  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  give  the  practical 
home  results  of  the  way  the  product 
"stands  up"  under  a  six-months'  test 
of  use  in  an  average  typical  family. 


While  engaged  in  this  work  I  no- 
ticed many  advertisements  where  it 
seemed  to  me  a  quite  diiTerent  appeal 
and  preparation  of  copy  might  have 
been  made.  I  read,  for  example,  copy 
about  the  merits  of  the  XX  washing 
machine,  which  bristled  with  techni- 
cal terms  and  laid  emphasis  solely  on 


Terre  Haute  manufacturers,  located  on  the  main  line  of  five  rail- 
roads, in  the  center  of  distribution  and  with  an  inexhaustible  coal 
supply,  are  in  a  strong  strategic  position  for  meeting  advanced 
freight  rates,  with  their  consequent  effect  upon  selling  prices. 

Terre  Haute's  freight  transportation  facilities  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  in  the  country  ;  127  freight  trains,  with  61  freight 
engines,  working  in  8-hour  shifts,  handle  5,310  cars  daily,  while 
the  combined  capacity  of  its  terminals  reaches  the  total  of  8,250 
cars.  In  addition,  16  regularly  scheduled  freight  trains  make  over- 
night deliveries  on  its  interurban  lines. 

Terre  Haute's  outbound  freight,  exclusive  of  coal,  for  the  year  1919 
amounted  to  1,653,799  tons;  her  total  inbound  freight  for  the  same 
year  was  1,323,375  tons  ;  during  the  same  period  1,174,  721  tons  of 
coal  was  handled  for  Terre  Haute  consumption. 

Terre  Haute,  from  every  standpoint,  offers  the  progressive  manu- 
facturer an  ideal  location.  To  the  national  advertiser  she  offers  a 
rich  and  responsive  market,  which  is  best  reached  through  the 
dominating  newspaper  of  this  section  —  THE  TERRE  HAUTE 
STAR.  The  Terre  Haute  Star,  The  Muncie  Star  and  The  Indian- 
apolis Star  compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality 
Circulation  in  Indiana. 

Eaitern  Repreaentalive  :  Kelly-Smith  Co..  Marbridge  BIdg..  New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass.  Peoples  Gas  BIdg..  Chicago 

ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Mrs  Frederick  and  "the  best 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  ma- 
chine. But  from  my  experience  with 
women  I  lielieve  that  they  would  be 
more  greatly  influenced  by  an  en- 
tirely different  "woman's  viewpoint," 
which  would  also  be  more  helpful  to 
them  in  using  this  device.  So  I  ap- 
proached the  agency  handling  this 
account,  laid  out  my  ideas,  and 
shoVed  w'hy  this  new,  feminine  and 
practical  view  would  make  stronger 
copy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my 
work  which  is  now  most  extensive, 
that  of  Woman  Consultant  to  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  advertiser. 
Sometimes  I  write  the  copy,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  high-class  booklet,  or 
we  test  and  give  a  report  on  the  prod- 
uct ;  but  most  frequently  I  simply  try 
and  find  the  new  talking  points  which 
will  assist  the  advertiser  and  also 
help  the  consumer.  A  case  in  point 
is  where  after  a  six-months'  test  of  a 
well-known  canned  soup  I  discovered 
that  the  product  could  be  used  not 
only  as  soup  but  in  sauces.  This 
greatly  increased  the  distribution  of 
the  product,  and  it  also  was  a  culinary 
economy  for  the  housewife — the  one 
ultimate  person  in  whom  I  am,  after 


material  for  all  i-i.p\" 
all.  most  interested.  The  entire  ad- 
vertising of  that  season  was  written 
around  this  one  idea  which  I  gave 
the  company  and  which  it  is  not  ego- 
tism to  say  no  man  copy  writer  could 
have  evolved  at  his  desk,  for  it  was 
an  idea  which  came  from  practical 
use  and  test  only  on  the  part  of  a 
real  housewife. 

It  was  just  because  I  have  always 
stood  for  the  Woman's  Viewpoint  in 
advertising,  and  because  I  saw  the 
liroad  and  peculiar  service  which  the 
woman  copy  writer  could  render,  that 
I  founded  the  League  of  Advertising 
\\'omen  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
first  league  or  association  of  exclu- 
sively advertising  women  in  the  coun- 
try: and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this 
group  of  women  has  wonderfully  in- 
creased in  members  and  in  organiza- 
tion power,  under  the  splendidly  able 
leadership  of  its  president,  our  own 
Jane  J.'  jNIartin,  and  has  stimulated 
the  formation  of  women's  advertising 
leagues  in  other  cities. 

SCHOOLS   FOR    HOUSEWIVES 

"My  ambitions?"  "My  hobbies?" 
which  the  editor  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  has  urged  ine  to  disclose  to 


]>ublic  view — well,  one  of  my  ambi- 
tions is  to  found  a  real  school  or 
forum  of  household  arts,  where  not 
only  students  but  married  home- 
makers  may  go  and  where  they  shall 
have  the  most  practical  courses  on 
decorating,  textiles,  cooking  and 
household  labor  savers — even  a  short 
six  weeks'  Bride's  Course,  if  you 
please !  And  in  order  that  such  help 
might  be  available  to  all  purses,  I 
would  subsidize  the  forum  by  promi- 
nent advertisers  of  products  which 
should  be  well  demonstrated  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  women 
attending  such  a  forum  or  consulting 
it  for  information.  I  might  like  to 
call  such  a  place  and  school  "The 
Woman's  House,"  where  not  a  prod- 
uct asked  about,  or  a  question  imag- 
ined from  corsets  to  carpets,  and  from 
dishwashers  to  doughnuts,  hut  what 
could  be  answered  and  found  at  this 
feminized  Bush  Terminal !  I  have 
two  hobbies.  One  is  my  hubby,  that 
"J.  G."  to  whose  sympathetic  help  I 
owe  more  than  can  be  safely  ex- 
pressed in  public  print;  the  other  is 
"just  work."  Anyway,  I  do  believe 
I  would  rather  w^ork  at  advertising 
and  consumer  problems  than  do  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  unless  it  is 
digging  clams  and  arranging  beach 
picnics  on  our  own  North  Shore,  said 
lieach  being  reached  by  my  own  hand 
at  the  steering  wheel,  and  said  picnic 
including  friends  also  interested  in 
advertising. 

And  now,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  since 
you  did  not  ask  for  "age  and  previous 
condition  of  servitude,"  or  mention  of 
four  children,  who  are  the  best  mate- 
rial for  all  "copy,"  I  lay  my  type- 
writer aside  to  pick  up  a  letter  from 
some  woman  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  who 
asks  me  to  write  and  tell  her  mother- 
in-law  not  to  use  kerosene  on  the  fur- 
niture ! 


Briscoe  Conducts  Localized  Campaigns 

Waring  Sherwood,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Briscoe  IMotor  Corporation,  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  has  announced  that  localized 
advertising  campaigns  are  planned  for  th'; 
next  few  weeks  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
Louisville  and  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood is  traveling  through  these  cities  to 
handle  the  campaign  personally.  Cam- 
paigns have  already  been  put  on  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago. 


Dittmer  Gear  Appoints  Sales  Engineer 

The  Dittmer  Gear  &  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has  made 
R.  H.  Bowyer  sales  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany. 


C.  H.  Woodruff  With  Albert  Frank 
&    Co. 

C.  H.  Woodruff  has  become  associated 
with  .Albert  Frank  &  Company,  Chicago 
office,  in  charge  of  service.  Mr.  Woodruff 
was  formerly  chief  of  copy  staff  of  Poole 
Brothers,    Merchandising    Service. 
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Business  Revival  With   New 
Year,  Sisson  Predicts 

Boimtitiil  crops,  restoration  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  increasing  efficiency  of 
workers  and  the  liquidation  which  has  been 
in  the  foreground  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  recently  are  indications 
of  the  absolutely  sound  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  Francis  H.  Sisson, 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, told  members  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria   Hotel,   New   York,  November   18. 

"While  the  readjustment  period  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  necessarilj-  pain- 
ful, the  process  is  wholesome  and  bene- 
ficial, and,  fundamentally,  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  are  abso- 
lutely sound. 

"The  crops  this  year  have  been  bounti- 
ful, and  so  long  as  our  harvests  are  ample 
we  are  sure  to  have  prosperity,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain 
and  cotton,  all  those  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their  live- 
lihood will  have  tremendous  buying  power 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

"Our  transportation  facilities  have  been 
vastly  improved  through  increased  ef- 
ficiency under  private  control,  which  has 
been  equivalent  to  adding  six  hundred 
thousand  freight  cars  to  the  railroad  serv- 
ice. Such  bettering  of  the  transportation 
service  is  very  vital,  for  the  railroads  are 
the  arteries  of  our  economic  body  and,  if 
we  would  have  credit — the  life-blood  of 
commerce — circulate  freely  and  strongly, 
those  arteries  must  not  be  permitted  to 
harden  or   deteriorate. 

"Another  extremely  important  factor  that 
is  gradually  but  materially  effecting  a  bet- 
terment in  our  industrial  situation  is  in- 
creased efficiency  per  man  among  our  la- 
borers— since  jobs  have  ceased  to  seek  men 
and  men  seeking  jobs.  The  drones  are 
being  driven  from  our  industrial  bee-hives. 
As  a  consequence,  we  are  beginning  to 
increase  our  production  at  lower  costs, 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  preserve  our  prosperity  and 
maintain    our    export    trade. 

"In  view  of  all  these  factors,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  an  improvement  in 
credit  conditions,  with  easier  money  rates, 
will  mark  the  early  part  of  1921,  and  that 
a  prosperous  year,  with  business  on  a  new 
and  more  stable  basis,  is  in  prospect.  W'e 
should  plan  accordingly  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  with  vision  and  courage,  vision 
to  see  realities  and  courage  to  face  those 
realities  and  act." 


Plan  to   Advertise   New  Antiseptic 

-A  national  advertising  campaign  is 
planned  by  a  new  company  organized  in 
Atlanta  with  $200,000  capital,  for  market- 
ing a  new  non-poisonous  antiseptic  known 
as  Zonite,  which  is  said  to  be  a  concen- 
trated, stabilized  form  of  Dakin's  solution, 
an  antiseptic  discovered  during  the  war. 
G.  F.  Willis,  president  of  International 
Proprietaries,  Inc.,  is  the  head  of  the  new 
■corporation  and  owner  of  majority  of  the 
stock.  The  advertising  campaign  planned 
will    include  mainly   newspapers. 


Buying   Now   for   Spring   Trade    Urged 
to  Keep  Up  Business 

-■\  national  movement  to  prevent  business 
stagnation  and  encourage  employment  has 
been  launched  by  St.  Louis  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  Melville  L.  Wilkinson, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Retailers 
of  St.  Louis,  announced  this  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  plan  was  suggested  by  David  May, 


head  of  several  large  department  stores, 
and  was  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
local  business  men,  Mr.  Wilkinson  said 
he  would  appoint  a  committee  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  business  men  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  May  explained  that  the  plan  was  to 
keep  factories  operating  by  retailers  mak- 
ing immediate  purchases  for  Spring  trade. 
With  the  factories  working  employes 
would  have  wages  to  purchase  merchandise, 
thereby  benefiting  the  retailers. 


Campaign  of  Only  Woman  in  Congress 
Cost  $2,940 

Miss  Alice  Robertson,  of  the  Second 
Oklahoma  District,  who  advertised  herself 
into  Congress,  as  reported  in  this  maga- 
zine last  week,  made  expenditures  of  $2,940 
in  her  campaign,  according  to  a  report 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


King  Heads  Aluminum  Manufacturers 

Warren  P.  King,  vice-president  in  cliarge 
of  sales  of  the  Aluminum  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  has  been  made  president  of  the  com- 
pany, succeeding  E.  E.  Allyne,  who  has 
severed  his  connection  in  order  to  take  the 
rest   prescribed  by  his  physician. 


Advertising  Adds  Addition  to  Factory 

The  necessity  for  building  an  addition 
to  its  factory  is  attributed  by  the  Carl  t!. 
.\rwe  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  a  campaign  in  business  papers. 
The  company,  which  manufactures  coflfee 
urns  and  sugar  and  fountain  bowls,  has 
used  publications  reaching  the  hotel,  res- 
taurant, institution  and  soda  fountain 
fields. 


^^ Everybody  in 
Kansas  City 
Reads  The  Star'' 

In  Greater  Kansas  City  there  are 

Telephone  Subscribers  79,985 

Natural  Gas  Users  86,250 

Electric  Light  Users  95,718 

Water  Rent  Payers  82,800 

STAR  SUBSCRIBERS     113,227 


The  count  of  Star  subscribers  in  this  statement 
does  not  include  suburban  circulation,  out-of- 
town  readers,  street  sales,  counter  sales,  or  any 
circulation  except  that  which  is  delivered  direct 
to  the  homes  of  Kansas  City  people  by  The 
Star's  regular  and  exclusive  carriers.  The  total 
circulation  of  The  Star,  including  newsboy  and 
new^s-stand  sales,  suburban  and  out-of-town 
distribution,  averaged  during  October:  morn- 
ing issue  212,275;  evening  issue  216,230; 
Sunday  issue  217,1  96. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Chicago  Office, 
141 8  Century  BIdg. 


New  York  Office, 
2  Rector  St. 
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An  American  Sales  Tax 
Favored 

The  happy  experience  of  France  and 
Canada  with  a  sales  tax  strengthens  the 
belief  that  its  merits  are  not  merely  theo- 
retical, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  are  pioneers  in  that  line.  The  Ca- 
nadian Premier  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
sales  tax  is  a  path  untrodden  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world."  On  .\pril  30, 
1862,  the  New  York  Times  said  of  the 
sales  tax  of  that  year :  "Among  the  numer- 
ous propositions  for  a  scheme  of  finance 
or  taxation  which  shall  produce  a  revenue 
equal  to  the  greatly  increased  expenditures 
of  the  Government  we  have  seen  none  that 
appears  to  accomplish  this  end  so  fully, 
and  to  which  so  few  objections  can  be 
urged,  as  a  uniform  tax  upon  transfers, 
or  sales  of  merchandise." 

Then  as  now  business  favored  it,  but 
Congress  was  divided  in  opinion  and  not 
happy  in  execution  of  the  idea  presented 
to  it.  The  bill  as  enacted  included  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  sales 
of  "goods,  wares,  merchandise,  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities."  In  1863  the 
tax  was  variously  amended,  and  in  1864, 
expenditures  rising  to  $35,000,000  above  in- 
come, an  increase  on  manufactured  articles 
was  levied.  In  1866  the  latter  tax  was  re- 
pealed on  most  articles,  and  in  later  years 
there  were  changes  in  the  sales  tax.  The 
levying  of  a  sales  tax  on  specific  arti- 
cles is  familiar.  All  that  is  new  in  the 
present  revival  is  the  making  of  the  tax 
uniform  and  universal.  There  are  merits 
in  that  simplicity,  but  also  there  are  ob- 
jections to  levying  the  tax  on  farmers  or 
on  exchange  transactions,  the  precedents 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  1870 
the  sales  tax  was  repealed,  except  stamp 
taxes,  as  the  revenues  were  then  becoming 
plethoric. 

Even  more  convincing,  because  more 
modern,  is  the  experience  of  the  Philip- 
pines with  its  1  per  cent  sales  tax,  levied 
by  wise  American  administrators.  It 
yielded  14,000,000  pesos,  $7,000,000,  on  turn- 
overs which  would  yield  in  this  country 
two  billions,  if  the  tax  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  of  trade  The  tax 
accomplished  this  considerable  marvel  in 
a  comparatively  poor  and  unmercantile 
country  "without  a  hitch  and  without  a 
murmur,"  in  the  words  of  Martin  R. 
Bourne,  vice-president  of  the  Manila  Trad- 
ing Company,  addressing  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,     He  further  says  : 

"The  Philippines  tax  rests  primarily  on 
the  merchants'  sales  of  cornmodities.  It 
includes  a  supplementary  equivalent  tax  on 
common  carriers  and  others,  and  provides 
an  exemption  for  farmers,  but  substantially 
it  is  a  merchants'  tax.  Possibly  its  great- 
est single  advantage  from  the  merchant's 
viewpoint  is  its  certainty  and  simplicity. 
It  involves  no  guesswork.  He  does  not 
have  to  figure  in  graduated  profits  per- 
centages to  know  what  amount  of  price 
loading  is  necessary  to  cover  the  tax. 
He  does  not  have  to  wait  a  year  to  know 
the  amount  of  his  tax.  At  the  close  of 
business  every  day  we  know  the  amount 
of  our  tax  for  the  day's  business.  We  pay 
it  quarterly.  We  also  feel  that  we  are 
mere  collectors.  The  tax  is  a  recognized 
item,  which  is  figured  in  the  selling  price." 

He  further  testifies  that  the  Philippines 
sales  tax  is  "tremendously  popular  with 
all,  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard  has  never 
been  criticized  either  by  the  merchant  or 
the  consumer.  One  never  hears  of  any 
effort  at  evasion.  In  a  sense  it  both  col- 
lects and  pays  itself.  No  one  feels  that 
the   Government   is   taking   anything   from 


liim.     He  is  simply  collecting  for  tlie  Gov- 
ernment." 

Even  if  a  new  sales  tax  developed  im- 
perfections or  inconveniences,  it  would  be 
such  a  blessed  relief  from  the  ills  we  know 
of  that  fault-finding  would  be  softened  if 
not  disarmed. — From  I  he  .Vcu'  i'ork 
Times. 


Advertising  Is  Helping  the  Business 
Readjustment 

You  probably  remember  from  your  geog- 
raphy what  the  Doldrums  are — regions  of 
calm  near  the  equator.  Sailing  vessels 
running  into  this  area  often  drift  about 
helplessly  for  weeks  before  a  chance  breeze 
carries  them  out.  But  the  steamship  under 
her  own  power   ploughs  steadily   through. 

American  business  is  passing  through 
the  Doldrums,  says  Stavrum  &  Schafer's 
"N'iking    Ship."     Proof   that   we   are   get- 


ting ahead  is  unmistakable.  The  rail  sit- 
uation is  clearing,  labor  is  becoming  more 
plentiful — and  more  efficient,  bond  issues 
are  being  ab.sorbed  readily,  prices  of  many 
raw  materials  are  dropping,  credit  con- 
ditions are  mending  slightly.  Even  the  re- 
tailer is  beginning  to  realize  that  like 
the  manufacturer  and  jobber  he  must  swal- 
low the  bitter  pill  of  mark-down,  clear 
his  shelves  of  high-priced  merchandise,  and 
stock  up  on   the  new  basis. 

Advertising  is  helping  in  this  readjust- 
ment, helping  by  its  inviting  appeal  to 
break  the  "consumers'  strike"  and  by  its 
moral  support  encouraging  the  dealer  to 
resume  ordering. 

Advertising  isn't  the  sole  remedy  for 
our  present-day  troubles — but  it  does  aid 
powerfully — and  farsighted  business  men 
are  utilizing  its  force  to  the  fullest  to  help 
pull  them  out  of  the  Doldrums. 


Quality? 
Quantity? 

Practical    an- 
swers   to   these 
questions     have 
been  given  to  you 
throug:h  A.  B.  C,  re- 
ports  and  investigations. 

Influence?     The   answer 
to  this  must  come  from  the  sub- 
scribers.    They  alone  can  tell  you 
what  the  magazine  means  to  them. 

W.  H,  Gannett^  Pub,,  Inc,  Augusta,  IV 

WALTER  R.  JENKINS.  Jr.,  Rtprestnlalht  FRUNK  H.  THOI 

"•v  Yorh  Office:  1628.  Acolui  UaU  Chicaga  Offia:  16 
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Specialty  Men  For  Gross  Sales  Tax — 
Fred    Mason    Re-elected 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers' 
Association,  at  its  closing  session  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  last  week,  recommended 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  uneconomic 
and  repressive  excess  profits  tax,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  the  enactment  of  a  federal 
gross  sales  tax  collected  from  a  single 
source  and  in  percentage  amounts  adequate 
to  provide   the   essential   revenue. 

Following  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
expressing  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
his  efficient  administration  during  the  past 
year  the  association  re-elected  Fred  Mason, 
president  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Com- 
pany. 

All  the  other  officers  were  re-elected 
as  follows :  First  vice-president,  W.  W. 
Frazier,  Jr.,  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany ;  second  vice-president,  James  M. 
Hills,    Hills    Bros.    Company ;    third    vice- 


president,  Louis  McDavit,  Colgate  &  Co. ; 
trea.surer,  D.  O.  Everhard,  Ohio  Match 
Company. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  direc- 
torate:  J.  T.  Williams,  Creamette  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis;  R.  R.  Moore,  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  Company,  St.  Claire,  Mich. ; 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  Kellogg  Toasted  Cornflake 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  Charles 
Healy,  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  111.;  F.  D.  Bristley,  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company,  New  York ;  S.  W. 
Eckman,  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  New  York; 
J.  G.  GilfiUan,  Genesee  Pure  Food  Com- 
pany, Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ;  Newman  Hamlink, 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  New 
York;  Wm.  L.  Sweet,  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I.;  S.  H.  Small, 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Geo.  H.  Carter,  D.  &  L.  Slade 
Company,  Boston ;  R.  H.  Bond,  McCor- 
mick  &  Company,  Baltimore. 


1  subscribers,  in  a  series  of 
tisements  which  will  appear  in 
er  issues  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  will  tell  in  their  own 
letters  what  CoMFORT 
L  means  to  them* 


Munsey    Buys    Baltimore   "American" 
and    "Star" 

General  Felix  Agnus,  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher of  the  Baltimore  Avierican  and  the 
Baltimore  .V/<;/-,  has  sold  these  newspapers 
to  Frank  A.  Munsey,  owner  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  The  Sun,  the  Evening  Tele- 
yrani.  the  Baltimore  Nei^'s  and  other  pub- 
lications. The  papers  will  pass  under  Mr. 
Munsey 's  control  December  1,  when,  it  has 
been  announced,  the  Star  will  be  merged 
with  the  A'ciw.  Publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican will  be  continued. 

The  Baltimore  American,  older  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  itself,  is 
the  second  oldest  newspaper  in  America. 
Among  the  many  distinctions  of  its  illus- 
trious 147  years  were  the  first  publication 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  pub- 
lication in  advance  of  any  other  American 
newspaper  of  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  in  Paris  fol- 
lowing the  American  Revolution  and  ex- 
clusive news  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
The  first  woman  in  journalism  was  a  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  the  American, 
and  George  Washington  was  the  principal 
advertiser  in  the  newspaper's  first  issue. 
The  American  is  a  morning  newspaper. 

The  Star,  an  evening  newspaper,  was 
started  by  Gen.  Agnus  in  1908  and  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Building.  It  was 
an  immediate  success. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  newspapers.  General  Agnus  recounted 
the  history  of  the  American  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  Baltimore  American  was  born  Au- 
gust 20,  1773.  Up  to  that  time  the  news- 
papers of  Philadelphia  and  Annapolis  were 
the  sole  media  of  information  for  Bal- 
timoreans.  William  Goddard,  then  editor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  came  to 
Baltimore  on  a  visit  in  1773  and  was  urged 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  paper 
here,  and  the  same  year  the  first  issue  of 
the  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad- 
vertiser appeared. 

Mr.  Goddard  left  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  his  sister,  Mary  Goddard,  while  he 
traveled  north  to  establish  a  postal  sys- 
tem, which  was  the  germ  of  the  great 
postal  system  of  today.  She  continued 
in  control  for  ten  years. 

Early  in  1795  William  Pechin,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, bought  the  Journal  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  Baltimore  American  and 
Commercial  Intelliyencer.  In  1799  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Alex  Martin,  and  on 
May  11  that  year  it  appeared  as  the  Amer- 
ican. In  181S  the  paper  was  transferred 
to  a  firm  of  publishers,  which  continued 
in  control  until  1853,  when  the  late  C.  C. 
Fulton  obtained  a  controlling  interest,  and 
under  his  management  the  paper  pro.s- 
pered. 

When  he  died,  in  1883,  Gen.  Feli-c 
Agnus,  his  son-in-law,  became  the  pub- 
lisher, and  he  has  conducted  the  American 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  American 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a 
Union  paper  and  subsequently  always  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  the  November  22.  1919,  issue  of 
.\DVERTisiNr,  &  Selling,  Strickland  Gil- 
lilan  related  the  story  of  General  .\gnus' 
remarkable  career.  General  Agnus  is  81 
years  of  age. 


Albany  Advertising   Man   Dies  in   New 
York 

Joseph  M.  O'Hara,  52,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  preparing  special  advertising 
issues  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  died 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  No- 
vember 20. 
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Squeezing  Full  Value  Out  of  the  Inquiry 

How  One  Company  Is  Making  the  Handling  of  Inquiries 
an  Exact  and  Profitable  Science 


By  FRANK  L.  CHANCE, 

Advertising  Manager,  Holcomh  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Company 


IX  MARKET! XG  specialities  you 
are  particularly  fortunate  if  you 
have  a  field  of  prospects  that  is 
clearly  outlined.  Before  we  started 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  Butter-Kist  machines, 
we  were  marketing  a  device  that  was 
almost  an  impossibility  as  a  thing 
to  be  sold  by  direct-by-mail  adver- 
tising. As  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ence, we  realize  the  difficulties  that 
confront  some  manufacturers  in 
their  direct  advertising. 

GETTING    SAL.VBLE   IXQUIRIES 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  our 
present  business  we  have  been  able 
to  get  very  gratifying  results  from 
direct  advertising,  and  to  secure  a 
comparatively  large  percentage  of 
sales  from  advertising.  The  results 
are  due  to  the  proposition  itself,  and 
the  co-operation  that  our  salesmen 
e;ive  the  advertising  department. 

In  1919  our  salesmen  sold  46  out 
of  ever\-  100  machine  leads.  In 
other  words,  46  per  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness was  directly  traceable  to  leads. 
.About  27  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
business  from  advertising  was  due 
to  direct-by-mail  inquiries. 

Our  problem  in  direct  advertising 
has  resolved  itself  to  this:  Where 
:an  we  get  the  greatest  number  of 
salable  inquiries  for  the  money  we 
have  to  invest? 

And  to  help  solve  the  problem  we 
have  found  no  better  advisers  than 
3ur  own   salesmen. 

We  uncover  manv  new  and  fer- 
:ile  fields  by  conferring  with  our 
nost  resourceful  and  successful 
salesmen.  In  addition  to  this  we  are 
ronstantly  analyzing  the  daily  sales 
sheets  for  new  fields  of  prospects 
vhere  we  can  invest  our  direct  ad- 
."ertising  dollars  to  get  the  biggest 
■eturns  for  our  money.  There's  a 
)ott(im  to  the  advertising  purse,  and 
t  behooves  every  advertising  man  to 
see  that  every  penny  in  the  purse 
vorks  overtime.  To  do  this  is  not 
I  matter  of  inspiration  or  genius, 
)ut  a  matter  of  constant  hard  work, 
t  means  that  accurate  records  must 
)e  kept.  And  these  records  must  be 
:onsulted  and  heeded  if  you  propose 
o  get  the  most  value  from  your  di- 
ect   mail    dollars. 


Each  advertiser  has  certain  ques- 
tions that  he  has  to  answer  for  him- 
self. And  the  answer  can  be  found 
in  the  record  of  results. 

SELLING   SALESMAN    ON   INQUIRIES 

In  getting  salable  inquiries  for 
t)ur  business  we  have  found  that  big 
smashes  are  far  more  eiTective  than 
small  folders  as  business  producers. 
I  am  sure  that  many  have  had  ex- 
perience exactly  the  opposite  of  this. 
Some  firms  have  found  that  a  gen- 
eral style  maintained  in  a  series  of 
mailing  prices  increases  results.  We 
have  to  change  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  each  piece  to  get  the  best 
results.  I  mention  these  instances 
simply  to  show  that  every  advertiser 
has  to  work  out  the  thing  for  him- 
self. 

Patient  work  and  careful  record 
keeping  will  soon  point  out  the  best 
method  of  securing  a  maximum  of 
salable  inquiries.  The  problem  of 
turning  these  inquiries  into  sales 
then  presents  itself. 

\^'here  the  inquiries  are  followed 
up  by  salesmen  I  believe  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  some  mighty 
good  work  to  be  done  in  selling  the 
inquiries  to  the  men  in  the  field. 

In  our  business  we  work  con- 
stantly to  sell  our  advertising  to  our 
men.  We  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  an  opportunity  to  drive  home 
the  importance  of  inquiries.  One  of 
our  salesmen  said  not  long  ago, 
"When  I  rip  open  a  fat  envelope 
from  the  firm.  I  look  first  for  checks 
— then  for  inquiries." 

As  long  as  w-e  can  keep  our  men 
in  that  frame  of  mind,  we  can  ex- 
pect good  returns  from  advertis- 
ing. If  you  do  not  attach  any  great 
importance  to  inquiries  you  can't  ex- 
pect your  men  to  wax  enthusiastic 
about  leads.  \\'e  find  that  an  almost 
certain  way  to  arouse  a  sluggish 
salesman  is  to  wire  him  a  lead. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  good  business  to  wire  hot  pros- 
pects to  the  men.  Last  year  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  wired  prospects 
were  closed. 

SEND    THE    0RIGIX.\L    INQUIRY 

Of  course  the  usual  inquiries  are 
mailed  to  our  men  with  complete  in- 


formatit>n.  (Jn  every  inquiry  mailed 
we  attach  a  slip,  giving  all  the  avail- 
r;ble  data  regarding  the  prospect  that 
we  have  on  tap  in  the  office.  If 
possible  we  give  the  salesmen  the 
prospect's  business,  his  rating,  and 
the  size  of  the  town.  \\'e  advise  the 
salesman  if  electric  current  is  avail- 
able in  the  town,  and  go  so  far  as 
to  advise  the  salesman  the  exact 
source  of  the  inquiry.  We  remind 
the  salesmen  that  inquiries  cost  us 
from  $5  to  $20  apiece,  and  ask  for 
co-operation  in  the  shape  of  a  prompt 
report  on  the  prospect.  The  sales- 
man receives  this  report  slip  attached 
to  the  original  inquirw 

Inquiries  may  cost  you  a  small 
fortune,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
original  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  the 
salesman  is  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  is  in  the  files. 

An  original  inquiry  serves  the 
salesman  a  three-fold  purpose :  First 
it  enables  the  salesman  to  "size  up" 
the  prospect  before  he  calls.  It 
forms  the  first  step  in  the  investiga- 
tion. And  investigation  is  all  im- 
]3ortant   in   selling. 

An  inquiry  will  tell  a  shrewd  sales- 
man countless  things  if  he  reads  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Second :  The  original  inquiry  is  a 
splendid  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
prospect. 

Third :  The  inquiry  may  help  the 
salesman  to  land  another  "cold  tur- 
key" prospect  in  the  same  com- 
munity if  the  representative  fails  to 
close  the  man  who  inquires. 

THEN     GO    ACROSS    THE    STREET 

Our  men  are  coached  to  regard 
every  inquiry  as  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  sale.  If  the  man  who  in- 
(|m'res  is  not  sold,  we  say.  sell  his 
next-door  neighbor,  or  the  man 
across  the  street,  or  aroimd  the 
corner. 

We  maintain  that  an  inquiry  is 
simply  the  tangible  result  of  one 
man  sizing  up  the  situation  in  his 
community  and  deciding  that  there 
is  money  to  be  made  in  the  com- 
munity with  our  proposition.  Now 
if  the  inquirer  fails  to  cash  in,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  salesmen  to  call  the 
attention  of  other  business  men  to 
the   opportunity.     Our  salesmen  are 
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trained  to  show  the  inquiry  to  the 
competitor  as  concrete  evidence  that 
one  merchant  has  sized  up  the  sit- 
uation and  thought  enough  of  the 
proposition  to  investigate,  but  did 
not  have  enough  business  courage 
to  go  ahead  with  the  proposition. 

As  a  result  of  working  every  in- 
quiry intensively,  one  of  our  star 
men  declared  on  the  convention  floor 
last  year  that  inquiries  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  95  per  cent  of  his 
sales> 

Our  continual  campaign  to  get 
our  salesmen  to  turn  each  inquiry 
into  a  sale  has  educated  each  man  to 
place  a  high  value  on  every  inquiry 
that  he  receives.  This  has  helped 
us  to  get  quick  action  on  leads,  and 
has  assisted  us  materially  in  estab- 
lishing a  good  record  of  closures. 

If  salesmen  have  confidence  in 
your  advertising  they  will  co-operate. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  gain  the 
salesman's  confidence  is  to  keep  him 
informed  at  all   times  as  to   the  di- 


rect advertising  that  you  are  doing 
in  his  own  territory.  That  is  mighty 
welcome  news  to  a  salesman.  i\dvise 
him  in  advance  as  to  your  general 
plans — then  the  day  you  mail  the 
printed  matter,  get  a  letter  or  a  wire 
to  him,  telling  him  exactly  what  3'ou 
have  done.  This  will  get  him  to 
work  with  you  on  the  class  or 
classes  of  trade  circularized,  even 
before  the  inquiries  start  to  flow  in. 
And  a  salesman's  efforts  can  get  re- 
sults from  a  poor  campaign,  or  his 
lack  of  efforts  can  wreck  a  good 
campaign. 

SHOW    .-\PPKECI.\TION'    OF    S.M.ESMEN's 
WORK 

Our  experience  has  proved  to  us 
the  worth  of  giving  the  salesmen 
who  sell  the  biggest  percentage  of 
inquiry  business  the  praise  they  de- 
serve. We  show  them  that  we  ap- 
preciate their  efforts  by  thanking 
them  with  personal  notes  and  letters 
— congratulating     them     upon     their 


showing  when  they  visit  the  office— 
and  above  all,  by  giving  them  lots  o 
publicity  in  the  white  light  of  ou 
salesmen's  publication.  This  keep 
the  old  men  sold  on  inquiries,  and  i 
a  great  help  in  selling  the  new  niei 
on  the  importance  of  giving  im 
mediate  attention  to  leads.  Conse 
quently  it  helps  us  to  get  the  greates 
possible  return  from  our  direct  mai 
advertising. 

To  sum  up  our  direct  advertisinj 
experience,  on  a  proposition  soli 
through  salesmen,  the  net  of  it  is  this 
Consult  your  salesmen  as  to  the  mos 
productive  fields  on  which  to  wort 
Keep  careful  and  accurate  records  o 
mailings  and  results,  and  be  guidei 
by  the  records.  And  finally,  alway 
bring  every  possible  force  to  bear  i: 
selling  the  salesman  on  the  importanc 
cif  giving  immediate  attention  to  in 
quiries — and  educate  the  salesman  t 
work  with  the  intention  of  makin 
every  inquiry  result  in  a  sale,  eithe 
directly  or  indirectly. 


What  Representatives  Ought  to  Know 

A  Space  Buyer  Suggests  to  Space  Sellers 
Ways  to  Serve  the  Advertiser 

By  P.  L.  THOMSON 

Advertising    Manager,    Western    Electric    Company. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  set  down  a  plat- 
form on  which  representatives  of 
publishers  and  buyers  of  space  should 
together  stand. 

Mere  size,  whether  applied  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  copy,  or  the  size  of 
the  campaign  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  number  of  advertis- 
ing pages  or  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers carried  by  the  publisher,  on  the 
other,  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
measure  of  permanent  and  abiding 
success  for  either.  On  the  contrary, 
much  large  space  advertising  cannot 
be  justified  as  economically  sound, 
either  because  it  contributes  to  make 
a  selling  expense  which  is  unreason- 
ably high  or  because  it  represents  an 
expenditure  of  profits  unwarranted  by 
the  condition  of  the  business. 

\VH.\T    LINEAGE    MEANS 

The  mere  increase  in  a  periodical's 
advertising  lineage,  however  much 
we  may  credit  it  as  a  reflection  of  the 
publisher's  ability  to  sell  his  white 
space,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  point 
not  to  the  increased  value  of  the  pub- 
lication as  an  advertising  medium,  but 
to  a  decreased  value  per  dollar  of  ex- 
penditure. 

There  is  a  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns which  must  apply  in  the  adver- 
tising pages   which  a  magazine   can 


carry  and  retain  the  reader  interest ; 
because,  after  all,  it  is  reader  interest 
and  not  white  space  that  you  have  to 
sell  and  we  have  to  buy.  Few  pub- 
lishers have  seen  fit  to  recognize  the 
working  of  this  principle  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  white  space  they  offer 
for  sale.  When  the  subscriber  stops 
reading  the  advertising  pages,  either 
because  you've  sold  too  many  of  them 
or  because  we've  written  poor  copy, 
then  the  cost  of  advertising  becomes 
not  an  economic  factor  in  distribu- 
tion, but  a  burden  upon  it  and  the 
public.  The  interest  of  the  space 
seller  and  the  interest  of  the  space 
buyer,  therefore,  in  making  the  ad- 
vertising dollar  go  further  is  a  mutual 
one.  Let's  look  to  it  that  we're  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  publishers'  interest  has  seem- 
ingly been  not  to  make  advertising 
pay  the  advertiser,  but  to  corral  the 
greatest  possible  lineage  for  himself. 
It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  both  of  us 
that  the  times  are  going  to  force  a 
change. 

AFTER  THE  "oRGy" 

We  are  emerging  from  an  orgy  of 
spending,  during  which  publishers 
and  advertisers  alike  have  followed 
the  false  god  of  mere  bigness,  as  an 
end  in  itself,  or  as  a  means  to  dom- 


inate their  respective  fields  of  worl 

Advertising  campaigns  out  of  a 
proportion  to  the  merchandisin 
necessities  of  the  product,  or  the  cos 
of  securing  a  market,  have  bee 
launched  with  little  justification  an 
nearer  than  the  clear  blue  sky  abovt 
Institutional  Advertising — what  sir 
have  been  committed  in  thy  name! 

In  the  readjustment  which  is  t 
come,  may  I  suggest  that  the  repre 
sentative  will  best  serve  his  customei 
as  he  is  able  to  help  them  to  a  mor 
intelligent  interpretation  of  what 
should  like  to  call  "the  personality  o 
their  business"  to  that  portion  of  th 
public  that  it  is  worth  while  for  thei 
to  attemjJt  to  reach. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  highe; 
type  of  in.stitutional  advertising  i 
going  to  be  that  which  discloses  th 
soul  of  a  corporation  rather  than  it 
sales — its  aims  and  ideals  of  servict 
rather  than  its  age  and  the  size  of  it 
plant. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  magazin 
men  to  be  told  they  must  be  mor 
than  mere  sellers  of  white  space.  Vo 
are  already  more  than  that,  but,  if 
Tuay  venture  a  prophecy,  it  is  that  tli 
successful  representative  of  the  fi 
ture  will  have  his  accounts  limited  t 
few  enough  so  that  he  may  gain  a  fai 
knowledge  of  the  selling  and  publicit 
problems  of  each  and  thus  render 
service  both  to  advertiser  and  put: 
lisher. 

Those  of  us  on  the  buyer's  side  c 
the  desk  always  find  time  for  tli 
visitor  who  comes  thus  with  some  cor 
tribution  toward  the  solution  of  on 
larger  selling  problems — or  wh 
comes  to  us  in  that  attitude  of  mind- 
while  the  old-stvle  solicitor  of  whit 
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space  gets  a  cold  hand-shake  and 
smile  in  the  anteroom.  It  is  human 
nature  again,  you  see,  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  fellow  who  can  help. 
Remember  that  making  up  lists,  and, 
for  that  matter,  studying  the  relative 
merits  of  difttrent  media,  take  up  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  time 
of  the  advertising  managers  1  know. 


Rankin  Agency  Holds  Golf  Tournament 

The  .^nmial  Golf  Tournament  of  the 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company  was  held  at 
Skokie  Country  Club.  Chicago,  November 
18,   with   Mr.    Rankin   as   host. 

The  Foursome  headed  by  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit  took  first  prize.  Low  gross  score 
for  18  holes  was  made  by  W.  S.  Nord- 
burg  and  low  net  by  R.  C.  Nelson.  The 
high  gross  prize  was  won  by  J.  A.  Meyer, 
head  of  the  space  buying  department.  The 
final  in  the  Twosome  contest  was  won  bv 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  and  J.  D.  DriscoU.  The 
low  medal  score  for  the  day  and  the 
championship  of  the  Chicago  organiza- 
tion was  won  by  Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Nord- 
burg  was  runner  up  and  it  took  28  holes 
to  decide  the  contest.  M.  C.  Perley,  sec- 
retary, was  elected  captain  of  the  best 
Foursome  of  the  Chicago  organization  to 
challenge  the  best  Foursome  from  the 
New  York  organization  of  the  Rankin 
Company.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Oak  Park  Country  Clnb  with  H.  -\. 
Groth  as  host. 

The  Second  .\nnual  Convention  of  the 
Rankin  forces  and  allied  companies  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta  next  June  at  the  .Adver- 
tising Convention.  Representatives  will 
be  present  from  London,  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 


From  Agency  to  General  Managership 
J.  D.  McCauley,  until  recently  with  the 
John  L.  Clough  .\dvertising  .Agency,  In- 
dianapolis, has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  general  manager  of  the  Cyclone  Cleaner 
Company  of  that  city. 


Conducts       Investigation      for       Seeds 
Agency 

\n  analyzation  of  the  mid-western  mer- 
chandising field  is  being  made  by  Ea'/l 
Mushlitz,  the  recent  anne.xation  of  the 
Russel  M.  Seeds  .\gency,  Indianapolis. 
Mushlitz  was  formerly  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity with  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


Frank    H.    Sawin    Returns    to    Chicago 
Agency  Field 

Frank  H.  Sawin,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary and  sales  manager  of  the  Critchfield 
Company,  Chicago,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Com- 
pany. Two  years  ago  Mr.  Sawin  left  the 
advertising  business  to  enter  the  rubber 
and  tire  industrv. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Plans  National 
Campaign 
The  city  of  Montgomery.  .Ala.,  is  rais- 
ing a  fund  of  $100,000  to  carry  on  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  the  money  in  national 
magazines  and  trade  journals  setting  forth 
Montgomery's  various  advantages.  Busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  are  responding  lib- 
erally in  contributing  to  the  fund.  Mont- 
gomery is  probably  the  first  Southern  city 
to  carry  on  such  a  campaign. 


.Agency  to  become  associated  with  the  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Company,  Chicago.  Previously 
Mr.  Hatch  was  with  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  of  Chicago,  as  manager  of 
the  copy   and   service  department. 


E.    W.    St.    George    Returns    to    Lyon 
Agency 

Edward  W.  St.  George,  formerly  witli 
the  Lyon  Agency  of  San  Francisco,  has 
returned  to  that  agency  as  an  executive 
after  four  months  in  the  South  during 
the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife. 


count   of   the   Grocers'   Supply   Company, 
and    is   planning  a   national   campaign. 

Stanley  Hirsch,  Triangle  Service  Space 
Buyer 

Triangle  Service,  Lie,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Stanley  Hirsch  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
Hirsch,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  Women's  Wear. 
He  will  also  act  in  the  capacity  of  space 
buyer. 


Joins    Emerson    Beck    Knight    Agency 

Richard  Calkins,  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  display  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  joined  the  Emer- 
son Beck  Knight  .Agency  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Knight  agency  has  secured  the  ac- 


Colgate  Estate  $5,985,163 

The  estate  of  Richard  M.  Colgate,  for- 
mer head  of  the  soap  and  perfume  firm  of 
Colgate  &  Co.,  who  died  in  September  of 
last  year,  has  been  appraised  at  $5,985,163. 
Of  this  $4,246,587  is  in  common  stock  of 
Colgate  &  Co.,  and  $100,000  in  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  that  company. 


E.  W.  Hatch  Joins  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co. 

E.  W.    Hatch   has   resigned   as  Western 
manager  of  the  H.  E.   Lesan  Advertising 


Ask 

Luden's 

Cough  Drops 

They  Know 


Luden's  find  it  advisable  to  suggest 
their  cough  drops  to  the  million  and 
a  half  men  and  women  tvho  read  the 
magazines  of  the  All  Fiction  Field. 
And  volume-sales  are  ivhat  count 
with  them. 


*13he 

All  Fiction  Field 

"The  Field  of  Greatest  Yield" 

Published   by 
Doubleday.   Page   &  Co.  The  Ridgwoy  Company 

The   Frank  A.    Munsey  Co.  Street   &  Smith  Corporation 

1,520,000  A.  B.  C.  Circulation 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Cherchez  la  Femme — And  Sell  Automobiles 


How  the  Jordan  Motor  Car  Company  Has  Been  Winning 
Sales  by  Appealini;;  to  W  omen 


EARLY  next  spring,  just  as  in  all 
other  springs  of  these — is  it 
really  nearly  twenty-five? — years 
past  the  fancies  of  many  a  young 
and  old  man  will  turn  to  automobi.- 
ing.  The  first  breath  of  a  warm  wind 
will  blow  into  feverish  activity  the 
great  industry  of  supplying  pleasure 
cars  to  the  American  buyer.  Long 
before  Boreas  quits  the  field  plans 
for  taking  care  of  the  spring  demand 
will  have  been  perfected  in  factory, 
branch,  sales  agency  and  supply  sta- 
tion. 

HOW    .\BOfT    THE    L.XDIKSr 

But  there's  a  good  deal  of  ques- 
tioning about  just  how  pressing  this 
spring  demand  is  going  to  be  in  1921 
and  a  great  deal  of  hoping  that  the 
fall  demand  of  1920  doesn't  answer 
the  question.  Consequently,  the 
spring  is  going  to  see  much  experi- 
menting with  new  ways  to  swell  the 
ninnber  of  buyers  and  to  turn  the 
fancies  of  more  men  toward  automo- 
biling. 

How  about  the  fancies  of  more 
women  ? 

The  school  of  advertisers  in  the 
automotive  field  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  considering  the  woman 
in  shaping  the  advertising  appeal  is 
not  a  small  one.  With  varying  de- 
grees of  frankness  a  number  of 
prominent  manufacturers  have  con- 
centrated their  publicity  on  the  fem- 
inine vote,  making  technical  features 
play  second  fiddle  to  "appearances," 
fittings,  "special  features,"  etc.  Some 
have  sought  the  woman  buyer  by 
achieving  the  "quality  atmosphere" 
in  their  copy. 

Among  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers whose  selling  motto  is  "Clier- 
ches  la  femuic"  is  the  Jordan  Motor 
Car  Company,  to  whose  marked  suc- 
cess in  appealing  to  women  the  at- 
tention of  executives  row  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  putting  over  the 
spring  copy  is  directed. 

Edward  S.  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  long  a 
student  of  advertising,  believes  that 
the  woman  is  the  main  factor  in  the 
purchase  of  the  better  type  of  auto- 
mobile.    The  man  pays,  he  says,  Ijut 


An   Authorized    Interview   with 

W.  B.  RILEY 

Sales   Manager,   .lordan    .Motor  Car  Company 
By  WARD  GEDNEY 

the  woman  chooses,  and  the  autumn- 
bile  manufacturer  who  does  not  re- 
msmber  this  and  keep  the  woman'> 
point  of  view  in  mind  an  the  tnii.- 
might  just  as  wed  be  making  wheel- 
barrows. He  must  look  at  everything 
on  his  car  that  shows  through  tlu- 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  is  some  day 
going  to  tell  her  husband  to  buy  it. 

WUMIiN   LOVIC  DISTINCTION 

A  woman  loves  distinction  and 
hates  the  commonplace.  Her  home, 
her  clothes,  the  places  she  goes,  the 
people  she  associates  wiiii,  all  reflect 
something  of  herself.  She  likes  to  be 
different — not  different  enough  to  be 
freakish,  but  just  enotigh  to  be  dis- 
tinctive. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  automo- 
bile she  is  going  to  ride  in,  the  car  in 
which  her  friends  are  going  to  see 
her  pass  down  the  avenue,  she  is 
going  to  have  something  in  which 
she  can  take  genuine  jiride. 

Many  months  ago,  when  men  long 
associated  with  the  automotive  indus- 
try were  preparing  for  the  back 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  ex- 
cessive buying  of  motor  cars  to 
normal  buying,  Mr.  Jordan,  with  his 
usual  foresight,  was  one  of  those 
who  not  only  anticipated  a  slowed- 
down  selling  condition  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  months  but  laid  ])lans 
carefully  and  methodicaily  to  meet 
this  condition. 

The  company  was  already  carrying 
on  a  very  extensive  newspaper  cam- 
paign covering  all  the  important  cen- 
ters of  the  country  and  a  national 
campaign  confined  to  color  s])ace  in 
such  mediums  as  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  Literary  Digest,  the 
American  Magazine,  etc. 

The  plus  effort  was  put  on  top  of 
this.  It  consisted  of  a  special  cam- 
paign of  eight  full  page  and  several 
five-cohimn  advertisements  running 
in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  throughout  the  hot  months 
of  summer.  Its  copy  was  written  for 
women — and  attracted  attention  from 
everybody. 

Part  of  this  summer  cam])aign  was 
built  around  the  Jordan  "Playboy" — 
a  roadster  type  of  strikingly  attrac- 


tive lines.  Listen  to  this  and  you 
will  know  why  the  "Playboy"  "got 
across" : 

The  Jordan  Playhoy  is  ready. 

A  spirited  companion  for  a  wonderful 
girl  and  a  wonderful  boy. 

It's  a  shame  to  call  it  a  roadster,  so  full 
is  this  brawny,  graceful  thing  with  the 
vigor  of  boyhood  and  morning. 

It  carries  two  pas.sengers — three  if 
they're  friendly — to  a  place  you  have  al- 
ways  longed   to   go. 

It  revels  along  with  the  wandering  wind 
and   roars   like   a   Caproni   biplane. 

It's  a  car  for  a  man's  man — that's  cer- 
tain. 

Or  a  girl  who  loves  the  out-of-doors. 

It's  true — there's  something  of  the  tang 
of  that  rare  old  English  ale  that  was 
brewed  from  the  smiles  of  youth  and  old 
bo.xing  gloves.  How  did  we  happen  to 
think  of  it? 

Why  a  girl  who  can  swim  and  paddle 
and  shoot  described  it  to  a  boy  who  loves 
the  roar  of  the  cut-out. 

We  built  one  and  slipped  away  from 
the  quiet  zone. 

And  stepped  on  it. 

And  the  dogs  barked — and  boys  stopped 
to  cheer. 

.\nd  people  we  passed  stopped  and 
looked   back — and   we   were  boys   again. 

The  Playboy  is  built  in  litnited  numbers 
— frankly  because  we  love  to  do  it. 

Some  people  would  call  that  "sla])- 
me-on-lhe-wrist"  copy.  Perhaps 
some  men  did,  though  all  with  whom 
I  talked  told  me  that  it  was  the  first 
automobile  copy  that  they  had  seen  in 
a  long  w-hile  that  really  "got  under 
the  skin."  But  it  sold  the  Playboy 
to  the  woman  reader.  There's  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Jordan  booklet  for  ])rospect 
consumption  is  crammed  full  of  this 
kind  of  copy  and  in  other  respects, 
too,  is  aimed  directly  at  the  woman. 
The  cuts  are  not  technical  cross  sec- 
lions  but  silhouettes  of  the  dift'erent 
Jordan  models  done  in  cream  on 
black,  silver-framed  backgrounds  and 
little  color  sketches  featuring  figures 
of  women  stepping  into  or  out  of 
Jordans  or  driving  Jordans.  Its 
foreword  preaches  from  the  text, 
"Economy  with  distinction,"  and 
never  was  there  text  better  suited  to 
express  what  every  woman  wants 
when  she  goes  shopping,  or  sends 
friend  husband  to  do  the  shopi)ing. 
The  frontispiece  is  not  a  car  at  all 
but  a  rich  color  reproduction  of  an 
oil  painting  showing  an  interior  vista 
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th  beautiful,  tasteful  furnishings 
d  a  woman  in  white  negligee  in  the 
reground  seated  at  a  table  with  her 
:k  to  the  reader  examining  things 
gold  and  precious  stones  flowing 
t  of  a  feminine  treasure  casket. 
le  strange  caption  of  this  "atmos- 
ere  builder"  is : 

Did  money — old  treasures — a  love  for 
ngs  that  really  count — old  ideals — old 
asures — good  taste  without  display  and 
udgnient  that  is  rare — that's  Experience. 
Chcrcha:  la  fcininc'  It's  a  good 
ling  thought  for  the  automobile 
.nufacturer  who  knows  how  to 
TV  through. 


rl    Reiss    Succeeds    Donald    Douglas 
at  Perry,  Dame  &  Co. 

)oiiakl  A.  Douglas,  director  of  sales  and 
crtising  for  Perry,  Dame  &  Co.,  the 
ndard  Mail  Order  House,  New  York, 
resigned  his  position  and  has  departed 
the  South.  Carl  Reiss,  who  has  been 
idling  Mr.  Douglas'  work  during  his 
,'  in  Europe,  has  been  appointed  to  snc- 
d   liim. 


leorge  Batten  Co.  Secures  Cotton 
Account 

'he  George  Batten  Co.,  New  York,  has 
ured  the  account  of  B,  B.  &  R.  Knight, 
.,  of  New  York.  Plans  are  being 
Je    to   advertise    "Fruit    of   the    Loom" 


^.   Bamberger   &   Co.   Uses   Whole 
"Roto"  Section 

IS  part  of  the  Newark  Evening  Neivs 
November  23,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
ivark,  N.  J.,  department  store,  issued  a 
r-page  rotogravure  section,  the  first  that 
paper  has  ever  had.  The  section  de- 
led si.xty-four  separate  gift  articles, 
resenting  the  best  merchandise  from 
f  departments  of  the  store. 

Art  Helfant  Locates 

irt  Helfant,  comic  advertising  cartoon- 
on  December  1  will  nio\  e  his  office 
n  37  East  28th  street  to  1133  Broadway, 
iv  York. 


tcLain-Hadden-Simpers    Co.    Gets 
Locoming  Motors  Account 

ocoming  Motors  Corporation,  Williams- 
t.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  four-cylinder 
;ors,  has  placed  its  advertising  in  charge 
McLain-Hadden-Simpers  Co.,  Phila- 
)hia. 


Her  Directs  Timken  Bearing  Ad- 
vertising 
idvertising  for  the  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
Company,  Canton,  O.,  is  now  being 
:ed  by  the  Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.,  Chi- 
o.  .Advertising  for  Timken-Detroit 
es  will  remain  in  charge  of  Fuller  & 
ith,   Cleveland,   O. 


)orland   Places    Canned   Heat  Ad- 
vertising 

"he  J.  Dorland  .Advertising  Agency, 
Y  York,  is  placing  advertising  for  the 
leroz"  canned  heat  of  the  Basic  Prod- 
)   Company,   New    York. 


:es  Advertises  "Indian"  Motorcycles 

"he  J.  D.  Bates  .Advertising  Agency  of 
ingfield,  Mass.,  is  now  handling  the  ad- 
tising  for  the  Hendee  Manufacturing 
npany,  builders  of  Indian  motorcycles 
bicycles   in  that  city. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers  Elect 
The  National  .Association  of  Motor 
Truck  Sales  Managers  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Detroit  last  week  elected  the 
following  directors  :  A.  C.  Burch,  vice-pres- 
ident, Clyde  Car  Company ;  William  .Acker- 
man,  Standard  Motor  Truck  Company ;  E. 

D,  Hand,  vice-president,  J.  C.  Wilson  & 
Company;  .A.  E.  Schaefer,  sales  manager, 
Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Company; 

E.  T.  Herbig,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Truck  Sales 
Managers ;  Homer  Hilton,  sales  and  adver- 
tising manager,  Oshkosh  Motor  Truck 
Manufacturing  Company;  J.  E.  Tracy, 
president.  National  .Association  of  Motor 
Truck  Sales  Managers;  H.  T.  Boulden, 
vice-president,  Selden  Truck  Corporation 
and  vice-president  of  the  association,  and 
W.  A.  Clare,  assistant  secretary,  .Atterbury 
Motor  Car  Company. 

These    directors    in    turn    elected    H.    T. 
Boulden,    president,    E.    T.    Herbig,    vice- 


president  and  .A.  E.  Schaefer,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Albert    Frank    Obtains    Investment 
Bankers'  Account 

Cassatt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  investment 
bankers,  have  placed  their  advertising  ac- 
count with  .Albert  Frank  &  Company,  New 
York.  National  magazines  and  a  selected 
list  of  Eastern  newspapers  will  be  used, 
beginning  the  first  of  the  year. 

Textile  and   Allied   Industries   to   Meet 
Dec.   1 

A  meeting  of  the  Textile  and  .Allied  As- 
sociations, numbering  twenty  organizations 
in  all,  will  meet  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  December  1,  at  2  P.  M. 
It  is  expected  that  a  national  bureau,  repre- 
senting textile  organizations,  will  be  formed 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
cancellation  or  other  breach  of  contracts 
between  buyer  and  seller. 


Wn.'VT    Dots    "JOBBER    INFLUENCE"    OF    A    NEWSPAPER     MEAN? 
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The  Jobber  Listens  When  You 
Tell  Him  About  His  Paper 

Many  advertising  men  have  the  wrong  impression  of 
the  method  shoes  are  distributed  in  this  country.  They 
believe  that  the  shoe  sales  are  largely  controlled  by  fac- 
tory stores  or  factory  representatives.  This  is  true  in 
the  larger  cities.  But  out  in  the  smaller  towns  shoes  are 
largely  bought  through  wholesalers.  The  shoe  trade  in 
the  smaller  towns  in  a  peculiar  egg-shaped  section  in  the 
Central  West,  is  "jobbed"  from  Indianapolis.  And  the 
two  Indianapolis  shoe  wholesalers  traveling  sixteen  men 
over  this  territory  are  influenced  more  by  The  Indian- 
apolis News  in  their  purchases  than  by  any  other  paper. 

Yoti  'II  be  interested  in  the  new  booklet,  "Seven  Studies 
In  Distribution".    Send  for  it. 

The  Indianapolis  News 


First  in  America  in  National  Advertising  6  Days  a  Week 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
t  Natiooal  Bank  Bide. 
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The  Paper  Situation  and  the  Outlook 

What  an  Expert  Believes  We  May  Hope  From 
the  Newsprint  Future 


THE  present  paper  situation  is 
world-wide.  Publishers  in  this 
country  who  complain  of  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  news  print  have  an 
abundance  beyond  the  dreams  of  pub- 


High 
Grade 
Salesmen 
Wanted 

to  sell  subscriptions 
for  a  well-established 
business  publication. 
The  type  of  man  we 
want  must  make  a 
good  appearance  and 
be  able  to  talk  intel- 
ligently to  the  heads 
of  big  businesses. 
Straight  commission, 
but  please  do  not 
apply  unless  you  feel 
you  are  worth  at  a 
minimum  $7500.00  a 
year. 

D 

Publisher,  Box  285 

c/o  Advertising  &  Selling 


By  E.  S.  KELLOGG 

Secretary   News   Print    Service   Bureau 

lishers  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Clippings  from  the  New 
York  City  papers  of  the  same  recent 
date  are  to  the  effect  that : 

Large  printing  establishments  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  have  suspended  and  the 
leading  newspapers  have  reduced  their 
staffs  by  one-half.  Manufacturers  of  paper 
have  notified  the  publishers  that  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  price  is  about  to  go 
into  effect  that  will  make  paper  cost  six- 
teen times  as  much  as  it  did  before  the 
war. 

The  cost  of  paper  in  Italy  is  from  $35.00 
to  $40,00  per  100  lbs.  or  ten  times  as  much 
as  formerly,  and  three  times  what  it  was 
last  March.  A  royal  decree  has  just 
doubled  the  sale  price  of  daily  news- 
papers   and    periodicals. 

Leading  English  publishers  are  increas- 
ing their  prices  and  complaining  that  no 
paper  is  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  not  nearly  enough  pulp  from  Canada, 
so  tliat  they  are  dependent  upon  Scandi- 
navia  and    Finland. 

Sitnilar  complaints  come  from 
other  quarters  and  publishers  in  .\iis- 
tralia  say  that  they  are  faced  with 
extinction  because  they  cannot  get  the 
paper  they  need  at  any  price. 

THE  RISE  IN   CONSUMPTION 

Yet  there  is  no  shortage  of  produc- 
tion in  North  Atnerica.  In  fact,  pro- 
duction on  this  continent  is  at  much 
the  highest  point  ever  known. 

The  consumption  of  news  print 
paper  in  the  United  States  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  limits  that  would  once 
have  been  predicted  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  source  of  popular  information 
and  education.  In  1880  we  were  able 
to  get  along  with  three  pounds  per 
capita  of  news  print  paper.  By  1894 
our  requirements  had  increased  three- 
fold to  nine  pounds  and  twenty-five 
years  later,  or  in  1919,  the  consump- 
tion of  news  print  paper  per  capita 
in  the  United  States  was  thirty-three 
pounds,  or  more  than  ten  times  what  it 
was  thirty-nine  years  earlier.  At  the 
jiresent  rate  the  consuinption  in  1920 
will  be  thirty-five  pounds  per  capita. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  is 
over  28,000,000  copies,  or  one  for 
every  fainily  in  the  country,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  papers  are 
not  small  ones,  either.  There  are 
over  sixty  newspapers  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  100,000  copies  or  more 
each,  and  for  the  past  twelve  months 
these   papers   have  averaged   twenty- 


three  pages  on  week  days,  wit! 
seventy-nine  pages  in  those  publish 
ing  Sunday  editions.  It  is  luost  trul; 
a  Paper  Age,  and  in  the  Unitec 
States  at  least,  a  Newspaper  Age. 

The  production  of  news  prin 
paper  in  the  United  States  and  Can 
ada  is  a  common  industry  with  com 
mon  markets.  The  total  output  las 
year  was  2,183,000  tons  and  92  pei 
cent  of  this  total  is  classified  as  stand 
ard  news  such  as  is  used  by  the  dailj 
papers.  In  the  form  of  sheet  las 
year's  production  of  news  print  ir 
North  .America  would  co\er  10,000,- 
000  acres  or  belt  the  earth  fifty  mile; 
wide.  In  the  form  of  a  standarc 
seventy-three-inch  roll  it  would  un- 
wind 13,000,000  miles  or  little  more 
than  seven  years'  output  at  the  same 
rate  would  reach  from  the  earth  tc 
the  sun. 

S1TU.\TI0N    ,\T   THE    MILLS 

The  annual  increase  in  production 
figured  on  a  coinpound  interest  basis 
has  averaged  6  per  cent  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  In  1904  the  production 
in  the 'United  States  was  913.000 
tons  and  practically  none  in  Canada. 
In  1913  the  production  in  the  United 
States  slightly  passed  1,300,000  tons 
and  that  in  Canada  amounted  to  350,- 
000  tons.  Since  1913  there  has  been 
little  increase  in  the  United  States 
output,  but  a  steadily  ascending  pro- 
duction in  Canada,  which  in  1919 
passed  800,000  tons,  while  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  1,375,000  tons. 

Of  the  total  of  1,800,000  tons  of 
news  print  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  about  70,- 
000  tons  came  from  machines  not  run- 
ning on  news  print  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1919.  In  other 
words,  the  great  demand  for  paper 
and  high  prices  offered  in  the  spot 
market  made  it  profitaiile  for  the  own- 
ers of  these  machines  to  transfer 
them  temporarily  from  their  normal 
operations  of  tuaking  wrapping,  tis- 
sue and  other  papers  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  print.  \\'hen  the  de- 
inand  slackens  these  machines  will  go 
laack  to  their  norinal  pi^oduct  liut  it 
looks  now  as  if  the  paper  they  are 
making,  together  with  the  increase  in 
the  output  of  regular  news  print  mills. 
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vhich  ammiiits  to  about  8  per  cent 
)ver  last  vear,  would  carry  the  total 
[920  production  to  nearly'  2.400.000 
ons. 

For  the  last  fifteen  months  the 
lewspapers  and  trade  journals  have 
levoted  much  space  to  the  discussion 
if  the  so-called  shortage  in  news  print 
;upplv.  hut  it  has  been  due  entirely 
o  greatly  increased  consumption, 
rheinills  have  been  producing  more 
lews  print  than  ever  before  in  history 
md  the  stringency  in  the  market  has 
:ome  about  through  the  efforts  of  the 
jublishers  to  use  more  paper  than 
las  been  produced.  This,  of  course, 
las  been  caused  by  the  tremendous 
ncrease  in  advertising,  while  there  is 
ess  than  2  per  cent  decrease  in  cir- 
:ulation  from  the  high  levels  reached 
n  the  time  of  great  demand  for  news 
luring  the  war.  For  the  six  months' 
jeriod  ending  March  31,  1920,  news- 
paper circulation  increased  5  per  cent 
jver  the  preceding  six  months. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  the 
eighteen  leading  cities  was  40  per 
:ent  greater  in  1919  than  in  1918.  and 
luring  the  first  nine  months  of  1920 
t  was  19  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
iaine  period  of  1919. 

:heap  white  paper  gone  forever 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
185,000  tons  in  news  print  production 
n  1919  over  1918.  new  machines  to 
:ome  into  operation  in  1920  should 
turn  out  40,000  tons  of  paper  and 
four  of  them  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
ZOO  tons  are  already  running.  The 
:otal  capacity  of  the  machines  sched- 
uled for  installation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1920  and  1921 
iinounts  to  1.200  tons  of  paper  daily. 
The  machinery  manufacturers  are 
filled  with  orders  for  many  months 
ihead  and  if  the  plans  now  actually 
.inder  way  are  consvunmated.  as  most 
■)i  them  are  certain  to  be,  there  should 
be  an  ample  supply  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  of  the  publishers  if  it  is 
used  in  any  reasonable  fashion  what- 
2ver. 

But  the  day  of  cheap  white  paper 
is  gone  forever.  The  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  paper  manufactured  is  now 
learly  three  times  what  it  was  in  1913. 
The  cost  of  wood  per  cord  is  about 
two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was 
seven  years  ago  and  the  cost  of  paper 
making  machines  has  increased  in 
equal  amount.  Coal  is  costing  the 
mills  from  two  to  three  times  what  it 
did  in  1913  and  it  takes  a  ton  of  coal 
for  every  ton  of  news  print  manu- 
factured. There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  these  costs  any  tiine  in  the 
future.  In  the  last  analysis  the  prob- 
lem of  the  paper  supply  is  the  problem 
of  the  timber,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  but  one  of  the  many  methods 


of  forest  utilization  and  the  total  de- 
mand for  timber  for  other  purposes 
exceeds  many  times  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

FOR    A    FOREST    POLICY 

No  method  of  Governinent  control 
for  the  manufacturing  industry  nor 
for  the  publishing  industry  offers  a 
panacea  for  the  situation  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  complaining  about.  Leg- 
islative cures  for  economic  ills  have 
never  proved  efficacious  although 
many  tiines  advocated  by  quack  spe- 
cialists. Publishers  themselves  have 
it  entirely  within  their  power  to  make 


reasonable  use  of  the  available  supply 
of  news  print  and  they  are  taking 
steps  to  do  so.  The  manufacturers 
of  paper  are  increasing  their  facilities 
fully  as  much  as  conditions  warrant 
the  investment  of  new  capital  in  haz- 
ardous enterprises.  The  public  at 
last  is  beginning  to  show  some  signs 
that  it  may  be  willing  to  get  behind  a 
real  national  forest  policy  which  will 
eventually  give  us  an  adequate  and 
permanent  timber  supply.  The  right 
solution  of  the  problem  can  come 
through  no  other  means  than  these. 

Address  delivered  at  a  recent  Group  Meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Advertising 
Specialty    Manufacturers. 


WhatBoysWant 


is  very  emphatically  made 
known  during  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding Christmas. 

The  tremendous  response  to  their 
special  holiday  announcements  has 
led  more  and  more  advertisers  to  prof- 
itably exploit  the  Boy -field  through- 
out the  year^  with  increasing  success. 

As  a  result  many  1920  issues  of 
THE  BOYS'  WORLD,  including 
December,  carried  their  maximum 
of  advertising  space.  Our  immense 
circvilation  (nearly  equaling  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  other  Boys'  papers) 
literally  doubles  the  effectiveness  of 
any  campaign  in  this  field  where 
the  Boy's  buying-influence  in  the 
home  counts  for  so  much. 

The  Boys'  World 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WESLEY  E.   FARMILOE,   Adv.niiine  M.n.e.r 
Edward  P.  Boyce.  95  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

Chas.   H.  Sbaltuck.  People's  Gas   Building,  Chicago 

Sam  Dennis.  Globe- Democrat  Building.  St     Louis 

Cook's  Weekly TrIo  :AMiLuoN"BoYy  and  Girls 

The  Bovs'  World    The  CiiRLs'  Companion    Young  People's  Weekly 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


Advertising  and  Our  Export  Future 

"Rightly  Directed  Advertising  in  Sufficient  Volume" 
Our  Best  Asset  in  Foreign  Trade 


By  JAMES  CARSEN 

Chairman.    I'an-Amcricaii   Division,   A.   A,   C.   \V. 


IT  is  the  belief  of  a  number  of 
prominent  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, exporters  and  publishers  of 
the  United  States  that  rightly  directed 
advertising  throughout  Latin-America 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  fight  which  will 
have  to  be  made  by  us  to 
maintain  the  trade  supremacy 
which  came  to  us  in  a  large 
measure  through  the  accident 
of  the  war.  Although  most 
of  Europe  is  at  this  date  still 
in  a  deplorable  economic 
state,  signs  of  reviving  com- 
petition are  not  lacking.  The 
very  high  premium  on  the 
American  dollar  in  nearly  all 
of  these  markets  in  a  meas- 
ure neutralizes  our  advantage 
over  Europe  in  productive 
capacity,  raw  material,  money 
resources,  labor  supply  and 
shipping  facilities.  Unless 
we  fight,  and  fight  hard,  to 
maintain  the  great  lead  we 
have  acquired  in  I^atin-Amer- 
ican  trade  since  1914,  we 
shall  again  find  ourselves 
crowded  uncomfortably.  In 
this  trade  war,  for  it  will  be 
such,  scientific  advertising  in 
all  that  term  implies,  includ- 
ing proper  distribution  and  efficient 
marketing  methods,  will  be  one  of 
.America's  most  powerful  weapons. 

Europe's  lead 

Europe  has  been  in  the  exporting 
business  for  a  century.  She  has 
learned  the  technique  of  the  game 
from  the  hardest  of  teachers  and  best 
of  schools — experience.  America  is 
an  apt  pupil  and  will  learn  quickly 
and  benefit  by  Europe's  experience, 
but  not  until  the  country  in  general 


and  the  mercantile  community  in  par- 
ticular fully  comprehends  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  trade  to  our  do- 
mestic well  being.  Only  the  quicken- 
ing stings  of  economic  necessity  will 
bring  this   home  to  the  manv.      Ad- 


Our  liabilities  would,  of  course,  1 
the  converse  of  the  above  and  in  oi 
resource  column  might  be  listed  :  (] 
Advanced  advertising  methods ;  (i 
initiative;  (3)  plant  capacity  ai 
quantity  production;  (4)  money;  (i 
willingness  to  learn. 


Mr.  Carsen's  Message 

SPE.^KING  before  a  representative  gather- 
ing of  members  and  their  friends  at  tlic 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Division 
of  the  .►\ssociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  Mr.  James  Carsen,  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Division,  clearly  outlined  the 
obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  in  the  course 
of  successful  American  foreign  trade  expan- 
sion  in   Latin-.\merica. 

What  Mr.  Carsen  introduced  as  essentials 
are  not  alone  confined  to  Latin-.-\merican 
fields,  but  should  be  observed  minutely  in  our 
relations  with  every  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Carsen  succeeds  as  Chairman  of  the 
Division  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  former  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Fan-.American  Union  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Barrett  is  credited  with 
having  accomplished  more  in  the  interests  of 
United  States  enterprise  with  our  neighbors  in 
the   South   than   any   other   .American. 

THE  EDITOR. 


vertising  can  be  of  the  greatest  help. 
An  inventory  of  Europe's  advan- 
tages over  us  in  Latin-American 
fields  includes  the  following  re- 
sources :  ( 1 )  Preponderance  of  in- 
vested capital;  (2)  better  banking 
facilities  :  ( 3 )  cheaper  and  more  ex- 
tensive transportation  means  ;  ( 4  i 
more  efficiently  trained  salesmen;  (5) 
ability  and  willingness  to  inanufacture 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
particular  markets;  (6)  generally 
lower  prices. 


.VDVERTISING  BEST  RESOURC 

To  those  who  have  thoug 
the  matter  out  it  is  not  ; 
exaggeration  to  say  th 
rightly  directed  advert isii 
in  sufficient  volume  may  1 
made  one  of  the  most  val 
able  of  our  resources  in  oi 
trade  elTorts  in  those  southei 
fields.  It  is  the  one  phase 
this  coming  sales  campaij 
in  which  the  United  Stat 
far  outdistances  her  Eur 
pean  rivals.  They  have  nev 
even  approximated  us  in  tl 
efficient  use  of  advertising 
an  adjunct  to  scientific  me 
chandising.  The  Germar 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  tl 
British  and  the  French,  ha' 
depended  upon  the  person 
contact  of  the  trained  sale 
man  who  has  t  r  a  v  e  1  e 
through  the  various  countri 
well  equipped  with  languag 
a  knowledge  of  the  people,  the 
wants  and  their  ]3eculiarities.  and  i 
extensive  line  of   samples. 

The  war  thrust  the  United  Stati 
to  first  place  in  this  trade  race.  Tl 
ubiquitous  German  salesman  wi 
early  knocked  out  of  the  game,  ar 
the  British  and  French  traveler  ali 
later  disappeared.  Two  years  afti 
the  armistice  we  still  hold  first  plac 
Our  banking  facilities  have  been  in 
proved ;  we  have  a  greater  numb( 
of    ships    carrying   our    own    good: 
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iiore  oi  our  salesmen  are  traveling 
:hrough  the  territory,  speaking  the 
angiiage  of  the  people,  and  we  have 
nade  some  little  progress  in  howing 
:o  the  dictum  that  we  must  manufac- 
:ure  for  the  special  requirements  of 
he  trade.  Whether  we  are  right  yet, 
nsofar  as  prices  are  concerned,  re- 
nains  to  be  seen.  We  know  that, 
vith  the  exception  of  ]\Iexico  and 
."u!)a.  we  are  yet  far  off  on  the  propo- 
lition  of  inve.stments,  but  with  the 
;ains  we  have  made  in  the  other  of 
he  six  points  mentioned  in  the  list 
if  Europe's  resources  we  will  always 
:ontinue  to  hold  the  whip  hand  if  we 
itilize  to  the  fullest  the  possibilities 
if  advertising.  We  are  pioneers  and 
last  masters  in  this  phase  of  mer- 
handising.  If  Europe  is  ten  years 
lehind  us  in  this  respect,  the  Latin- 
*imerican  ctiuntries,  with  four  pos- 
ible  exceptions,  are  thirty  years  in 
he  rear.  We  are  not  utilizing  this 
Teat  advantage  possessed  by  us 
hough  the  machinery  is  at  hand  with 
/hich  to  do  so. 

THE    TRUTH    DOCTRIXE 

We  should  teach  and  preach,  and 
ractice,  more  especially  in  Latin- 
America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
rorld,  the  doctrine  that  truth  in  ad- 
ertising  is  of  the  supremest  impor- 
mce.  This  is  so  because  for 
venty  years  our  European  rivals 
ave  painted  a  picture  which  is  flashed 
n  the  Latin-.\merican  mind  by  the 
NO  words  "Yankee  Bluff."  For  the 
ierman.  Frenchman,  Italian,  Span- 
ird,  and  even  our  English  cousin, 
lis  has  been  a  favorite  and  al!-em- 
racing  weapon  which  has  been 
'orked  unceasingly  and  unfairly  to 
le  disadvantage  of  the  United 
tates  merchant.  The  war  helped  to 
:amp  out  a  part  of  this,  but  Amer- 
an  advertising  can  totally  erase  the 
rejudiced  concept  if  it  is  remem- 
ered  that  while  advertising  is  one 
f  the  biggest  business  getters,  yet,  if 
irelessly  used,  it  can  do  more  harm 
lan  almost  any  other  feature  of  sell- 
ig.  We  should  weigh  every  word 
1  our  messages  to  the  Latin-Amer- 
:ans  and  thus  be  fair  to  them  as  well 
;  ourselves.  In  that  way  we  will 
;ach  the  great  goal,  which  is  to  estab- 
sh  "confidence."  Our  British 
vals  have  won  in  this  to  the  extent 
lat  when  one  Latin-American  wishes 
)  imjiress  another  with  the  truth  and 
;riousness  of  his  proposition  or 
romise  he  says  "palabra  inglesa" 
the  word  of  an  Englishman).  May 
le  time  coine  when  he  can  repeat 
Dalabra  americana." 

Confidence  is  the  one  thing  which 
-ir  foreign  trade  needs  more  than 
lything  else  at  this  time,  and  inas- 


Where  Accuracy  Meant  Victory 


Generals  gathered  at  Staff  Headquarters  plan- 
ning a  campaign.  The  fate  of  men  and  nations 
dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  a  map.  Here,  if 
ever,  a  sure  test!     The  result  is  history. 

Rand  M?Nally  maps  have  never  rendered 
more  valiant,  more  vital  service  than  in  The  World 
War. 

Pershing  chose  them  because  of  their  accuracy, 
simplicity  and  quick  readability.  For  the  same 
reasons,  they  were  used  by  practically  every  other 
nation  in  the  war. 

There  was  nothing  accidental  about  this  success. 
It  is  unusual  only  in  the  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances. Rand  M9Nally  Maps  and  Atlases 
are  accurate  because  we  make  very  definite  and 
sincere  efforts  to  keep  them  so. 

You  may  never  plan  a  battle  or  lead  a  company 
to  the  attack.  Yet  somewhere — same  time — you  will 
have  need  of  an  accurate  map. 

Think,  then,  of  Rand  M^Nally  and  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of  its  business.  Practically  every 
concei\'able  kind  of  map  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  is  made  here  at  Map  Headquarters. 

Political  maps,  Biblical  maps,  physical  maps,  cli- 
matic maps, historical  maps, classical  maps, language 
maps,  globes,  atlases  and  Map  Systems — these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  classifications  of  more  than  6000  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Rand  M'tNally  maps  and  atlases. 

All  of  them — each  and  every  one  of  them — is  as 
accurate  and  as  up-to-the-minute  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  map  to  be.  Rand  M?Nally  has  thousands 
of  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world — check- 
ing up — seeing  to  it  that  not  even  the  least  of  the 
world's  changes  is  overlooked. 

When  you  buy  a  map,  buy  a  good  map — a  map 
you  can  depend  on — a  Rand  M'tNally  ! 


(  RanbM^\illy 


Accurate  maps  are 
as  necessary  in  thebusi- 
ness  office  as  on  the 
battlefield. 

Business  executives 
continually  rely  on 
Rand  M  9  N  a  i.  lv 
Maps  as  an  effective 
means  of  simplifying 
their  sales  and  traffic 
problems. 

Rand  MCNallv 
Maps  are  made  in  all 
sizes  to  fit  into  tlje 
needs  of  any  kind  of 
business, from  thelarg- 
est  corporation  to  the 
one-man  concern.  The 
smallest  as  well  as  the 
biggest  map  maintains 
the  Rand  MCNally 
standards  of  accuracy, 
completeness  and  du- 
rability. 

Hundreds  of  sales 
managers  have  told  us 
why  Rand  M9Nallv 
MAPSarean  invaluable 
aid  in  getting  the  best 
results  out  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  experience 
of  these  men  is  pre- 
sented in  the  three 
following  booklets. 
They  will  suggest 
many  helpful  selling 
ideas  to  every  man  in 
business. 

WtUk  for  one  of  these 

booklets : 

"Tbe  World  at  Your 

Finger  Tips" 

"Getting  tbe  Moit  Out  of 

Wholesale  Markets" 

"The  Banker's  Right 

Hand  Man" 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago       42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


Write  to  us  on  your  letterhead  for  one  of  the  above  booklets 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


much  as  advertising  can  be  one  of 
the  most  important  links  between  our 
producers  and  the  customer  in  the 
southern  republics,  it  must  be  used  in- 
telligently and  persistently.  Buyers 
in  these  far-off  lands  are  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  us.  Whole  countries 
are  forming  their  concepts  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  and  ethics.  Do  you 
not  see  the  tremendous  part  advertis- 
ing can  play  in  all  this?  One  adver- 
tisement which  gives  a  wrong  idea  can 
do  more  harm  than  a  dozen  can  cor- 
rect. 

THE    NEW   LATIN-AMERICA 

We  must  realize  that  the  Amer- 
icas, both  North  and  South,  have 
come  to  take  on  a  new  significance 
since  the  great  war.  Europe  is  look- 
ing to  us  as  the  only  hope,  and  in 
extending  to  her  succor  in  the  form 
of  food,  money,  raw  materials  and 
moral  support,  Latin-America,  along 
with  the  United  States,  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  leadership  in 
world  affairs  which  will  mean  much 
in  commercial  importance  to  our  sec- 
tion of  the  world. 

Remember  also  that  Mexico,  the 
jewel  in  Latin-America's  crown,  has 
at  last  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
longed-for  day  of  peace.  1  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  Mexico  a  score 
of  times  from  many  platforms  and 
after  many  luncheons.  After  ten 
years  of  struggle  it  appears  that  the 
right  men  have  finally  been  forced 
to  the  surface.  I  believe  that  under 
their  guidance  an  era  of  prosperity 
will  ensue  in  that  very  rich  country 
such  as  never  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  hundred  years  of  its  history. 
These  things  all  mean  a  growth  of 
Latin-American  trade,  which  will 
make  the  two  billion  dollar  total  of 
today,  now  seemingly  so  large,  small 
indeed  to  what  will  be  recorded  ten 
years  hence  if  we,  the  advertising  men 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  power 
which  is  in  our  hands. 

You  and  I  are  engaged  in  the  most 
wonderful  business  of  modern  times. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  world  that 
excels  publicity.  We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  show  how  the  world  can  be 
affected  by  right  and  broad  advertis- 
ing methods.  Let  us  make  the  begin- 
ning. Let  us  wake  up  all  of  the  in- 
terested elements  to  the  real  splendor 
of  the  future  of  this  force.  It  is  even 
our  work  to  help  make  the  govern- 
ment see  our  vision.  The  time  is  now 
here  when  besides  .selling  goods  we 
must  sell  ideas. 


Helping  the  Retailer 

1921  Will  Be  the  Time  to  Cement 
Dealer  Relationships 

By  GLENN  GRISWOLD 


Advertises   a   Liquid   Antiphlogistic 

Steinger  Clark  and  Associated  Artists, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  advertising  Tholo, 
a  liquid  antiphlogistic,  made  by  the  Tholo 
Chemical  Company  in  that  city. 


MANUFACTURERS  h  a  v  e 
many  problems  to  solve — in- 
ventories, wages,  trade  conditions, 
sales  force  and  constmier  demand. 

The  key  to  this  situation,  now 
more  than  ever,  is  the  retail  dealer. 

The  manufacturer,  the  salesman 
or  the  man  who  works  in  the  factory 
cannot  prosper  or  go  ahead  unless 
the  retail  dealer  sells  the  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Therefore  it  behooves  every  manu- 
facturer to  plan  more  systematically 
than  ever  to  help  the  retail  business 
and  get  the  consiuner  back  in  the 
frame  of  mind  to  buy.  One  of 
America's  leading  manufacturing 
concerns,  which  has  built  its  business 
very  largely  because  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  the  help  it  has  given  in 
every  way  to  the  retailers  who  sell  its 
goods — Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx — 
is  setting  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  other  manufacturers 
whose  inventories  are  large  and 
whose  dealers  are  stocked. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  persuaded 
their  dealers  to  exert  their  full 
powers  of  salesmanship  to  sell  goods 
at  a  time  when  other  dealers  spent 
their  time  grumbling  about  business 
conditions,  poor  sales  and  bad 
weather. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  adver- 
tised bigger  and  better  than  ever 
before  in  their  history — 3-column 
ads,  6-column  ads  and  full  pages — 
all  with  only  one  idea  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  get  a  larger  percentage  of 
present  business  for  their  retailers. 
This  institution  did  not  wait  for  cold 
weather — it  advertised  winter  suits 
in  SeptetTiber  and  October,  when  we 
still  had  summer  weather.  This 
made  the  dealers  feel  that  if  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  could  afford  to 
advertise  to  help  them  sell  clothes 
in  a  backward  season,  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  meet  the  advertising 
half  way  and  make  every  attempt  to 
cash  in  on  this  wonderful  and  un- 
precedented newspaper  advertising 
campaign. 

What  is  the  result?  Hart  Schaff- 
ner &  Marx  are  in  better  condition 
today  and  have  a  smaller  inventory 
than  they  had  a  year  ago — and  their 
dealers'  stocks  are  below  normal. 

Such  is  the  power  of  advertising 
when  you  do  it  judiciously  and  at  a 


time     when     your     competitors     are 
waiting  for  conditions  to  improve ! 

Nineteen  twenty-one  is  going  to 
be  the  test  year  for  many  large 
manufacturers.  Many  may  retrench 
in  nearly  every  department,  but 
there  is  one  department  of  any  busi- 
ness today  that  should  be  expanded 
— in  1921 — and  that  is  the  advertis- 
ing departirient.  The  retail  dealers 
will  appreciate  advertising  help  now 
— especially  local  newspaper  adver- 
tising— more  than  any  year  during 
the  past  ten.  Local  newspaper  ad- 
vertising will  be  the  card  of  intro- 
duction and  the  key  to  more  new 
orders  for  1921  than  any  other 
means.  And  rightfully  so.  Nine- 
teen twenty-one  will  be  the  time  to 
cement  dealer  relationships,  and 
those  manufactures  who  send  their 
salesmen  out  to  sell  goods  without 
an  adequate  plan  in  definite  form  to 
help  that  dealer  sell  the  consumer 
might  as  well  keep  their  salesmen  oft' 
the  road — they  will  not  sell  enough 
goods  to  pay  their  railroad  fare. 
*     *     *      *      ^ 

But  beware  of  the  flash  in  the  pan 
— three  months  out  of  twelve  adver- 
tising campaign !  Dealers  are  wise 
and  know^  that  many  of  those  cam- 
paigns succeeded  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  oversold  condition,  but  will 
not  do  so  now. 

Twelve  months'  advertising,  in 
season  and  out.  insures  successful 
retail  sales  for  the  retailer.  Manu- 
facturers like  Hart  Schaft'ner  & 
Marx  know  this  to  be  true,  and  as  a 
result  are  building  their  plans  in  that 
direction  instead  of  advertising  three 
months  in  spring  and  three  months 
in  the  fall. 

The  department  stores  know  the 
value  of  all-the-year  advertising — 
and  when  business  is  dull  then  they 
redouble  their  advertising  eft'ort  and 
use  more  space  to  bring  customers 
to  their  stores  in  dull  times  than  they 
do  during  the  busy  seasons. 

National  advertisers  of  automo- 
biles, tires,  packing  house  products, 
food  products  of  all  kinds,  hats, 
shoes,  household  goods  of  all  kinds, 
stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  railroads — 
all  can  advertise  profitably  in  dull 
times  and  advertising  can  be  used  as 
a  business  tonic  to  tone  up  sales  de- 
partments and  sales  forces,  and  they 
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in  turn  can  use  it  as  their  best 
weapon  to  overcome  the  present  buy- 
ing vacuum. 

And  the  lesson  we  may  all  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the  most  suc- 
:essful  business  houses  of  America 
is  that  the  time  to  go  five  years  ahead 
jf  your  competitors  is  in  an  ofT  year 
when  they  are  waiting  for  business 
to  get  good  before  they  advertise. 
The  expense  of  such  an  advertising 
;ampaigii  for  1921  could  well  be 
rharged  proportionately  to  the  next 
ive  years — as  an  investment  in  good 
tvill  to  help  the  retail  dealer  when 
le  needs  help  most. 

The  advertising  of  a  house  like 
Flart  Schaffner  &  Marx  is  paid  for 
n'  the  competitor  vv'ho  does  not  ad- 
vertise in  dull  times.  It  takes  ten 
imes  as  much  electricity  to  start  an 
;lectric  car  and  get  up  momentum 
is  it  does  to  keep  it  going — and  the 
;ame  is  true  of  advertising. — Clii- 
■ago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Senator   Capper   to    Start   Daily   at 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Kansas 
Hity,  Kan.,  a  city  of  100,000  population 
ind  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  going 
o  have  its  own  representative  newspaper, 
senator  .Arthur  Capper,  owner  of  the 
lapper  Publications,  Toix;ka,  will  be  the 
Kiblisher.  The  new  publication  will  be 
loth  evening  and  Sunday.  The  first  issue 
vill   appear   about   February    1. 

The  starting  of  the  new  Kansas  City 
iaily  was  rather  unique.  So  anxious  were 
he  merchants,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
md  the  citizens  generally  for  Senator 
"apper  to  enter  the  Kansas  City  field  that 
hey  voluntarily  raised  $210,000  in  adver- 
isinp-  contracts  and  a  subscription  list  of 
^6,000,  a  list  that  represents  four-fifths  of 
he  liomes  in  the  city.  The  merchants  of 
iCansas  City  have  had  no  enviable  position 
'or  many  years.  Any  merchandising  cam- 
)aign  has  been  fraught  with  many  difii- 
rulties.  Most  of  the  more  progressive 
nerchants  have  resorted  to  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising, such  as  house  organs,  folders 
md  flashes. 

The  drive  to  obtain  the  necessary  adver- 
;ising  contracts  and  number  of  subscribers 
A'as  put  over  in  five  days  with  all  the  en- 
:husiasm  of  a  Red  Cross  or  Liberty  Loan 
:ampaign.  The  pastors  of  the  churches 
Jevoted  their  sermons  to  the  subject,  al- 
nost  every  business  man  spent  his  entire 
lime,  and  even  the  school  children  turned 
n  3,000  subscriptions. 

On  Monday  morning  of  last  week  every 
mottle  of  milk  delivered  in  the  city,  and 
Tuesday  morning  every  loaf  of  bread 
:arried  a  sticker  hearing  the  words  : 

"I  wanta  paper."  "Uvvanta  paper."  "Wc- 
ivanta  paper." 

-Automobiles  carried  pennants  with  the 
same  legend  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
publicity  methods  were  employed  to  secure 
the    daily    for    the    city. 

The  new  Kansas  City  daily  will  make 
the  tentli  individual  publication  published 
by  Senator  Capri'-r.  He  is  the  owner  of 
the  Topcka  Daily  Capital:  the  Housclwld, 
a  woman's  magazine;  Capper's  Weekly, 
and  six  separate  sections  of  the  Capper 
Farm  Press.  These  sections  are  Capper's 
Fanner,  Kansas  Fanner  &  Mail  and 
Breece:  the  Missouri  Ruralist,  Nebraska 
Farm  .lournal,  Oklahoma  Farmer  and  Field 
and  Farm. 


Chicago    "Tribune"   Editors    Found 
Journalism  School 

Througli  the  generosity  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert R.  McCormick  and  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson, editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Joseph  Medill  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  founded  at  Northwestern  University 
in  memory  of  their  grandfather,  Joseph 
Medill,  the  founder  of  the  Tribune  and 
one  of  the   most   famous  journalists. 


partly  cash  and  partly  stock  in  tlie  DuPont 
Securities  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Durant 
will,  therefore,  retain  an  interest  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  through  the  controlling  com- 
pany. This  is  the  largest  transaction 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  gross  business  of  the  company  for 
this  year,  it  was  estimated  some  time 
ago,  will  approximate  $1,000,000,000. 


DuPont   and   Morgan   Acqu're    Control 
of  General  Motors 

-Acting  through  J.  P.  Morgan  cSc  Co.,  the 
DuPont  Securities  Corporation,  recently 
formed  by  Pierre  S.  DuPont  and  asso- 
ciates, has  taken  over  approximately  3,000,- 
000  of  the  new  shares  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  common  stock  from 
W.    C.    Durant.      The    consideration    was 


Montreal  "Star"  Publisher  Donates 
$100,000 

Lord  Athelstane,  publisher  of  the  Mon- 
treal Star,  has  donated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  McGill  University  in  con- 
nection with  its  centennial  endowment 
campaign  for  five  million  dollars.  This 
contribution  is  said  to  be  the  largest  news- 
paper benefaction  ever  made  to  a  Ca- 
nadian University. 


AN  AID  TO  DESIGNERS 
OF  CATALOG  COVERS 

IN  the  daily  grind  of  commonplace  printing,  it  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  printer  to  receive  a  catalog 
order  that  calls  for  LEVANT  Covers.  However 
practical  and  prosaic  he  may  appear,  the  worth-while 
printer  is  an  artist  at  heart,  and  he  worships  the  spirits 
of  those  ancient  craftsmen  who  wrought  such  mar- 
vels in  print. 

The  use  of  Levant  Cover  Paper  guarantees  to  any 
printed  production,  the  marked  distinctiveness  and 
dignity,  which  are  so  desirable  both  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  and  from  the  angle  of  profitable  sales 
promotion. 

Knozv  LEVANT  Cover  Paper  better.  Request  a 
Sample  Folder  that  will  fit  your  letter  files.  A  copy 
of  De.vter's  XTRA,  edited  bv  Marcus,  will  also 
interest  you. 

C.  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS  CONNECTICUT 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — Which? 


More  Views  on  the  Subject 


WILL  the  Advertising  ]\Linager  al)sorl_)  the  Sales  Manager's  joh  or  will  the  Sales  Manager  outlive 
his  colleague? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  staff  who  has  read  some  of  the  letters  commenting  on 
Gilbert  Evans'  article  in  the  November  13  issue  of  .\dvertising  &  Selling  that  the  most  definite 
answers  to  his  question  of  "Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — Which?"  have  said,  "Both  and  Neither." 

This  member,  who  has  a  fondness  for  s])eaking  in  paradoxes,  referred  to  those  letters  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that,  as  the  merchandising  science  develops,  both  Advertising  and  Sales  Manager  will 
bow  before  a  new  super  sales  executive  who  will  oversee  lioth  and  combine  the  broader  executive  func- 
tions and  the  aptitudes  of  both. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Evans'  article  and  who  are  following  the  letters  commenting  u])on  it  will  be 
interested  in  Advertising  &  Selling's  series  of  articles  on  Sales  I'romotion  liy  T.  J.  E.  Brown,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  November  20 
issue  and  which  will  be  continued  in  alternate  issues.  Mr.  Brown's  exposition  of  the  importance  of 
sales  promotion  work  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Evans. 

—THE  EDITOR. 


By  W.  N.  Gillelt 

\'ice-President,    Cliicago    Paper    Company 

IN  my  judgment,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  duties  of  the  sales 
manager  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
advertising  manager  or  vice  versa,  is 


Salesman 
Wanted— 

A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity is  open  for  a 
salesman  of  adver- 
tising. 

The  work  will  be 
in  New  York  City. 

Write,  giving  age, 
past  experience  and 
salary  desired. 

Box  100,  A  &  s 


entirely  a  matter  of  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  business. 

It  would  seem  to  me  impossible  in 
a  large  business  for  any  one  man  to 
have  the  time,  experience  or  ability 
to  handle  both  positions  effectively. 

My  understanding  of  a  sales  man- 
ager's duty  is  that  he  should  be  ac- 
curately informed  as  to  potential  pos- 
sibilities in  territories,  conversant 
with  the  market  and  competitive  con- 
ditions, in  the  case  of  the  jobber 
know  where  the  goods  can  be  olj- 
tained  to  best  advantage,  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  sales  force  and  in 
every  way  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  sales,  to  extend  the  great- 
est co-operation  to  the  salesmen  and 
the  house. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary that  the  advertising  manager 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  of  the  angles  of  the  advertising 
game  as  applied  both  to  magazine  and 
direct  advertising. 

Of  course  it  is  vitally  important 
that  both  should  work  in  complete 
harmony  with  each  other,  without 
which  the  results  would  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

In  some  lines  of  business  or  in  a 
small  business  it  might  be  possible  for 
one  man  to  do  justice  to  both  jobs,  but 
I  cannot  see  how  it  is  safe  to  estab- 
lish any  set  principle  on  this  point, 
but  rather  let  the  circumstances  deter- 
mine the  best  method. 


By  Warner  Bates 

Ailvertising    Manager,    Tlie    II-O    Company 

I   BELIEVE    that   both    views    are 
more  or  less  in  error.     The  func- 
tions of  the  sales  manager  and  adver- 


tising manager  are  distinct  in  a  sense 
and  yet  they  are  both  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  objects  of  both  are 
the  same — to  sell  goods — yet  they 
work  in  different  ways. 

The  sales  manager's  job  is  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  manage  men 
who  represent  the  company.  The  ad- 
vertising manager's  job  is  to  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  use  effectively 
the  various  media  for  publicity. 
Each  must  be  very  familiar  with  the 
market,  the  product  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  Each  must  under- 
stand human  nature  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  selling. 

In  a  very  few  cases  one  man  is  in 
charge  of  both  departments,  but  even 
then  it  is  usually  customary  for  him 
to  have  an  assistant  in  each  depart- 
ment who  can  execute  his  policies. 
In  the  cases  where  the  two  depart- 
ments are  distinct,  some  higher  of- 
ficial of  the  company  is  usually  found 
who  understands  and  is  familiar  with 
the  details  of  both  sales  and  advertis- 
ing management  so  that  he  really  acts 
as  the  official  head  of  both  depart- 
ments   incorporating   their    work. 

In  our  own  business  both  the  sales 
and  advertising  departments  work 
very  closely  together.  We  both  rec- 
ognize that  our  job  is  to  sell.  We 
keep  constantly  in  communication  so 
that  nothing  of  any  importance  goes 
on  in  one  department  that  is  not 
known  in  the  other.  We  are  con- 
stantly finding  new  means  and 
methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  communication.  Some  of  our  rec- 
ords are  now  kept  co-operatively  so 
that  both  departments  have  reference 
thereto. 
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I  cannot  conceive  where  the  sales 
manager  or  advertising  manager  be- 
comes extinct.  I  can,  however,  read- 
ily visualize  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  departments  in  some 
businesses  and  believe  that  this  con- 
solidation of  effort  is  bound  to  result 
in  increased  efficiency. 


By  Vern  C.  Divine 

President,  Standard  Advertising  Co. 

Gilbert  Evans'  article  in  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  of  November  13  opens 
a  suljject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
management  of  all  business  concerns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  business 
is  an  "eternal  triangle."  Speaking 
broadly,  there  are  really  but  three  de- 
partments :  Production,  selling,  fi- 
nance. And  there  should  be  a  strong 
over-executive  for  each  of  these  de- 
partments, usually  an  officer  of  the 
company. 

Assuming  that  we  are  considering 
large  concerns  such  as  are  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Evans'  article,  these  three  ex- 
ecutives must  be  broad-gauged  men 
who  know,  most  of  all,  something 
about  what  are  the  greatest  possible 
results  to  be  produced  in  their  de- 
partments of  the  business.  They  need 
not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  tech- 
nique of  the  work  of  the  various  di- 
visions of  their  department,  but  must 
be  able  to  know  what  results  should 
be  obtainable.  They  can  leave  it  to 
the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  of 
their  departments  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  how  to  get  the  results. 

SHOULD  BE   S.\LES    HEAD 

Thus  there  should  be  a  "Sales 
Manager"  or  "Director  of  Distribu- 
tion." Call  him  what  you  will,  but 
"Sales  Manager"  strikes  me  as  best 
unless  there  is  reason  to  shroud  this 
executive's  object  in  life:  namely,  to 
increase  sales.  Under  the  Sales  Man- 
ager there  will  be  the  Director  of 
Salesmen  and  the  Advertising  Di- 
rector. 

The  Director  of  Salesmen  may 
have  several  vice-directors,  such  as 
Field  Managers,  to  train  and  work 
with  the  salesmen  in  the  field.  District 
Sales  Managers  responsible  for  the 
sales  in  given  districts,  or  Division 
Sales  Managers  who  are  expected  to 
work  with  the  salesmen  to  increase 
the  sales  of  certain  lines  if  the  house 
sells  a  number  of  products.  (  For  in- 
stance, an  "Office  Furniture  Sales 
Manager"  for  a  factory  making  both 
household  and  office  furniture.)  Or 
there  may  be  Vice-Sales  Managers  re- 
sponsible for  sales  to  certain  indus- 
tries such  as,  for  instance,  the  selling 
of  furniture  for  the  outfitting  of 
hotels,    schools,   churches,   etc.,   by   a 


furniture  factory  also  manufacturing 
furniture  sold  by  retailers. 

The  Advertising  Director  may  in  a 
Uke  manner  have  several  vice-adver- 
tising directors  such  as  National  Pub- 
licity Manager.  Direct  Mail  Manager, 
Dealer  Helps  or  Localized  Advertis- 
ing Manager,  etc. 

The  ideas  barely  touched  upon 
above  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
elaborated  upon  to  make  my  ideas  per- 
fectly clear,  but  the  main  thought  I 
wish  to  convey  is  that  there  always 
will  be  in  95  per  cent  of  all  large  busi- 
nesses both  personal  selling  and  mass 
selling  and  that  the  work  accom- 
plished by  both  of  these  methods  is 


in  reality  one  branch  or  department 
of  the  business  and  not  two. 

Any  sales  manager  who  doesn't  see 
that  advertising  is  as  important  to  the 
business  as  personal  selling  simply 
discloses  his  narrowness  and  inability 
to  properly  fill  the  sales  manager's 
chair.  In  a  like  manner  any  advertis- 
ing manager  who  thinks  that  adver- 
tising is  more  important  than  personal 
selling  shows  himself  incapable  of 
really  big  things.  Such  .sales  man- 
agers and  advertising  managers  need, 
in  my  opinion,  a  sales  boss  over  the 
two  of  them — a  man  with  a  much 
broader  conception  of  what  the  sell- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


SYSTEMS  BOND 

"  The'Rag'-conientLofl-driedJhper  a{  Ihc  Reasonable  Price  ' 


GOOD  WILL 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  creating  and 
preserving  good  will  than  with  your  cor- 
respondence. 

The  recipients  of  your  letters  very  often  read 
between  the  lines  and  the  words.  If  you  have 
Systems  Bond  between  the  lines  and  words 
of  your  correspondence,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  your  firm  in  creating  and  preserving 
that  desired  good  will. 

The  toughness  and  crackle  of  Systems  Bond 
are  due  to  its  rag  fibres  and  its  loftseasoning. 
And  yet,  with  all  its  firm  body,  its  close-knit 
texture  and  its  pleasing  finish,  Systems  Bond 
is  sold  at  a  business  man's  price. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


American  Traveling  Representatives  in 
the  Near  East 

In  the  coming  struggle  with  experienced 
and  capable  national  competitors,  the  most 
important  single  element  in  the  promotion 
and  extension  of  American  trade  interest 
lies  in  the  selection  and  training  of  high 
caliber  foreign  traveling  representatives  of 
unquestioned  American  ideas  and  ideals. 
Nowhere  is  this  factor  of  such  decided 
value  as  in  the  Near  East  and  those  other 
world  areas  practically  unknown  at  the 
present  time  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Ameri- 
can   foreign    trade    enterprises. 

The  two  great  mistakes  now  being  made 
are  the  general  choice  of  a  foreigner  of 
local  origin  or  of  a  foreigner  who  merely 
speaks  any  language  other  than  English  ir- 
respective of  its  use  in  the  particular  lo- 
cality. Regarding  the  latter,  Trade  Com- 
missioner Mears  met  in  Greece  more  than 
one  American  commercial  traveler  who 
was  obviously  selected  because  of  his  abil- 
ity to  speak  Spanish.  Spanish,  however, 
is  not  understood  in  Greece  except  by  the 
important    commercial    Jewish    element    in 


Saloniki,  which  speaks,  in  addition  to  a 
peculiar  Judeao-Spanish,  also  Greek,  Tur- 
kish, Italian,  French  and  often  German 
and  English.  More  striking  still  was  the 
number  of  Russians  sent  to  Constantinople, 
who  strangely  enough  did  tiot  speak  either 
French,   Greek,   Armenian   or   Turkish. 

An  Armenian  or  Greek  or  Jew  or  Turk, 
irrespective  of  whether  he  has  been  na- 
turalized or  whether  he  represents  a  bona 
fide  .American  company,  is  never  regarded 
in  commercial  circles  abroad  as  an  Amer- 
ican. He  is  still  a  Levantine,  and  business 
negotiations  with  him  are  conducted  on 
that   plane. 

A  Chain  of  100  Music  Stores 

With  an  object  of  opening  a  chain  of 
music  stores  in  the  largest  cities  from 
coast  to  coast,  about  one  hundred  stores 
in  all,  the  National  Music  Stores  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  with  $1,000,000  capital.  Offices 
of  the  new  firm  are  located  at  1200  Stock 
Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia.  James 
Callans   is  president. 


FRITZ  J.  FRANK 


Fritz  J.  Frank  New  Pres- 
ident of  Iron  Age  Co. 

Fritz  J.  Frank,  vice-president  of  the  Iron 
Age  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  publish- 
ers of  Iron  Age  and  Hardware  Age,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  company  to 
succeed  William  H.  Taylor,  who  has  been 
president  and  general  manager  for  more 
llian  ten  years.  Ill  health  has  caused  Mr. 
Taylor  to  resign  and  leave  for  an  ex- 
tended stay  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Taylor  came  to  The  Iron  Age  as 
general  manager  in  1909,  after  a  group 
ol  publishers  had  acquired  the  ownership 
from  David  Williams.  Previously  Mr. 
Taylor  had  been  connected  with  various 
trade  and  engineering  publications  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  having  been  for 
a  time  vice-president  of  the  McGraw  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  later  president  of  the 
Taylor  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
which  consolidated  the  Engineer  and 
Steam  Engineering.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates, on  acquiring  The  Iron  Age,  sepa- 
rated what  long  had  been  the  hardware  de- 
ia.-tment  of  this  journal  and  established 
it  as  Hardware,  which  has  had  a  vigorous 
growth   alongside   the   parent   publication. 

The  progress  of  both  Iron  Age  and 
flardware  Age  under  Mr.  Taylor's  admin- 
istration has  carried  them  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  so  long  responsible 
for  their  conduct  under  the  previous  re- 
gime. The  number  of  employees  of  that 
company  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
ten  years  ago.  It  has  been  the  decade 
of  the  largest  development  of  these  journals 
in  all  their  sixty-five  years — a  result  in 
great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Taylor's  broad- 
minded  policies  and  the  building  up  of  ef- 
fective  organizations    in   all   departments. 

Mr.  Frank's  business  career  has  been  a 
continuous  connection  with  publishing  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  industries  represented 
by  both  Iron  Age  and  Hardivare  Age 
has  been  intimate  and  of  long  standing. 
His  school  training  was  taken  in  Florida, 
to  which  state  his  parents  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1884,  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  twelve.  He  graduated  from  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Florida,  with  the 
degree  of  .A.B.  in  1896.  His  chosen  work 
began  in  1896,  when  he  became  western 
business  manager  of  the  Colliery  Engineer, 
a  Scranton,  Pa.,  publication  of  national 
circulation  in  the  coal  mining  field,  Mr. 
Frank's  headquarters  being  in  Chicago.  He 
was  impressed  at  that  time,  when  .Ameri- 
can manufacturers  were  doing  relatively 
little  in  the  export  trade,  with  the  'im- 
portance of  cultivating  relations  with  for- 
eign buyers,  and  in  1902  and  1903  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  world  investigating  pos- 
sible markets  for  American  mining  ma- 
chinery. In  1906  he  left  the  Colliery  En- 
gineer and  became  the  Chicago  represen- 
tative of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 
that  relation  continuing  up  to  1910,  when 
he  came  with  The  Iron  Age  as  advertising 
manager  in  the  New  York  territory.  In 
1911  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  David 
Williams  Company,  predecessor  of  The 
Iron  Age  Publishing  Company,  and  since 
1918  has  been  vice-president  of  the  latter 
company.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  machinery  trades, 
is  exnerienced  in  business  journalism  and 
is  thoroughly  committed  to  the  traditions 
and  standards  of  the  Iron  Age  Publish- 
ing Company,  among  which  are  complete 
independence  of  editorial  expression  and 
making  the  reader's  interests  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations. 
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Certified  Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week  since   1876. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,  New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods.  ilember  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 
New  York 

National  professional  monthly  estab- 
lished 1891.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated Business  Papers,  Inc. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8,519.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY,  New  York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,   Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  adviser  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  10,000  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

BUILDING  AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as    tools. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of  the 
dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of  each 
year  are  World  Wide  numbers  with 
over  three  thousand  added  foreign  circu- 
lation. Type  page  8Jixl2!4.  Published 
Saturdays — forms  close  VVednesday  pre- 
ceding. Member  of  the  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  231  West  39th  Street,  New 
York   City. 

EXPORT  AMER.  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  Nat. 
.\ssn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 

THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Semi-Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gas-consuming 
appliances.      Member    A.    B.    C.    and    A. 


B.  P.  Eastern  office,  56  \V.  45th  St., 
New  York.      Telephone,  Vandcrbill  36^5. 

HARDWARE  AGE,      New  York  City 

Iron  Age  Publishing  Company,  239  West 
39th  Street,  New  York  City;  established 
1855;  published  weekly  on  Thursdays; 
forms  close  ten  days  preceding;  type 
page,  7x10;  one  time  rate,  $145;  52  pages 
a  year,  $96;  subscription  price,  $3.00; 
charter  member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
The  national  market  report  paper  of 
the  hardware  industry  and  for  65 
years  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware 
merchandising,  anticipating  the  changes, 
recording  the  achievements  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  success  of  hardware  mer- 
chants from  the  Atlantic  area  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion, as  a  business  service,  by  practically 
every  worthwhile  hardware  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  their  traveling  salesmen,  re- 
tail clerks,  department  managers,  etc. 
Branch  offices:  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Francisco. 

THE    IRON   AGE.  New  York 

"The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per," established  1855;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  6?/8xH" ;  one-time  page 
rate,  $128;  52  pages  a  year,  $100;  sub- 
scription price,  $6;  charter  member, 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
steel  and  other  metal-working  indus- 
tries. Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  manu- 
facturing plants,  its  readers  therein  are 
the  executives  charged  with  tbe  prob- 
lems of  management  involved  in  pur- 
chase, production,  costs  and  sales. 
Branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Washington  and   San   Francisco. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING,  New  York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub- 
scribers among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

MERCHANTS'  TRADE  JOURNAL. 

Des   Moines,   Chicago,   New   York, 

Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  (rate  based  on  16,000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

MOTOR  AGE,  Chicago 

The  Weekly  News  and  Service  Maga- 
zine of  the  Automotive  Trade.  Editori- 
ally it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
automotive  trade  as  a  dealers'  paper 
specializing  in  service  and  maintenance 
problems.  Circulation  over  35,000,  of 
which  at  least  70  per  cent  are  dealers 
in  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  or  operate 
Garages,  Service  Stations,  Repairshops, 
etc.      Member   A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P. 

MOTOR  WORLD,  New  York 

Subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  big 
percentage  of  dealers,  jobbers  and 
garage  owners  who  study  merchandis- 
ing and  are  interested  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  business.  Net  paid  circu- 
lation in  excess  of  22,000  per  week. 
Member      Associated      Business      Papers, 


THE  RETAIL  LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising   and    sales   service,   and    is   a 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 

high-class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business    Papers,    Inc. 

SHOE    AND    LEATHER    REPORT- 
ER, Boston 

For  63  years  the  most  influential  and 
intensive  paper  in  an  industry  rated  as 
fourth  in  the  country's  business.  Dur- 
ing 1919,  the  REPORTER  carried  4,000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $5  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask  for 
A.   E.    C.   Report. 

THE  SHOE  RETAILER, 

vi'ith  which  is  consolidated  THE 
.  SHOEMAN  and  Boots  &  Shoes  Week- 
ly; circulates  exclusively  in  the  retail 
shoe  field,  in  well-rated  stores  and  de- 
partments among  those  w-ho  are  inter- 
ested in  matter  of  style,  trade  situa- 
tion and  store  management.  Members 
of    A.    B.    C.    and    Associated    Business 


TEXTILE  WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adver- 
tisers using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tracts.       Member      Associated      Business 


Paper 

$100. 


Inc. 


One    Ti 


Page     rate. 


AGRICULTURAL 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  & 
FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia.  $1.00  per 
year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in  the 
advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses  of 
a  publication." 

FARMER  AND  BREEDER, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talistic farmers  and  breedc::;  of  the 
Golden  Egg  Territory — southeastern 
South  Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa, 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  southwestern 
Minnesota.  Circulation  90,000.  Rate 
50   cents   an    agate    line. 


MAGAZINES 


THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA, 

A  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework.  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  A  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  83%  are 
mothers.  Over  90%  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence.      Rate    $4.00    per    line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


THE  COURIER  NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the   nation   this  year. 
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AuVERTlSINti   &    Ski  I  INC 


Ayer  Takes   Litscherlite  Account 
December   1 

\.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  will 
take  over  the  account  of  the  Litscherlite 
Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Ue- 
ccniber  1.  R.  B.  Harvey,  who  recently  re- 
signed from  the  VVestinghouse  Electric  & 
-Mfg;.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  to  become  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  will  direct  the  ad\er- 
ti.sing  until  a  manager  is  appointed. 


A. B.C.  Audits  and  Clean  Business 


Underwear  (S^Hosiery 
Review 


SOOBVgy 


Some   Advertisers  and   agencies  realize 
the  need  of 

THE  WOMAN'S  VIEWPOINT 

backed  by  a  long  experience  in  all 

branches  of  ADVERTISING 

Other  Advertising  still  needs  it, 

does  yours? 

Service  Copy  Booklets 

MINNA   HALL  SIMMONS 

15  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Room  1205  Phone  Fitz  Roy  5596 


A  PRACTICAL  advertising  and 
merchandising  woman,  who 
has  counseled  largest  concerns  in 
the  United  States  on  distribution, 
w'holesale  and  retail — is  ready  to 
act  as  your  counsel — anywhere,  any- 
time, any  product.  A  real  service 
— that  will  prove  a  money  maker. 
E.  V.  Maguire,  Suite  216,  Middle 
City  Bldg.,  34  S.  17th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.     Phone,   Spruce   1858. 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  masazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  hy 
mail  —  AdvertisiDg,  Selling,  Cellectiog> 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letlers,  Offica 
Systems,  Money  SaTing  Ideas.  Since  1916  th. 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  MaU  AdvertisBig 
Association.     6  months  $1.00  ;  I  year  $2.00. 

POSTAGE    •    ISEastlSlhSi.,  NewYorkOy 


By    L.    B. 

Retiring    l'^e^il 

THERE  can  now  be  but  one  rea- 
son for  a  publisher  refusing  an 
A.  B.  C.  audit.  It  is  because  he 
liiuiks  he  can  get  more  business  wiin- 
out  an  audit  than  lie  can  with  it. 

\\  hen  a  man  buys  a  piece  ot  real 
estate,  ne  lias  liis  own  lawyer,  not  the 
otner  man  s  lawyer,  examine  the  title 
to  make  sure  tliat  it  is  clear. 

Wlien  a  man  buys  a  horse,  he  has 
his  own  veterinary,  not  the  sellers 
\eterinary,  examine  the  animal  to  see 
il  It  IS  sound  ill  wind  and  limb. 

W  lien  a  business  man  buys  out  aii- 
titlier  business  concern,  he  has  his 
own  auditor,  not  the  seller  s  account- 
ant, look  over  the  inventories,  the 
accounts,  and  make  the  fullest  mspec- 
lion  of  books,  physical  and  book  \al- 
ues,  and  determine  accurately  for 
Inm,  the  buyer,  whether  or  not  he  is 
getting  what  he  thinks  he  is  getting, 
and  wliether  or  not  the  concern  he  is 
buying  is  making  prohts  or  only 
paper  prohts. 

\\  hen  a  concern  buys  goods,  it  has 
its  own  receiving  clerk,  not  the  ship- 
per's clerk,  check  up  the  goods  to 
see  if  there  is  full  weight,  full  meas- 
ure, and  full  count. 

When  an  advertiser  buys  while 
space,  he  has  his  own  auditor  exam- 
ine the  books  and  the  physical  evi- 
dence to  see  whether  or  not  he  is  get- 
ting the  circulation  for  which  he  is 
paying,    when    and    if    he    goes    by 

A.  B.  C.  audit — and  not  otherwise. 
All  of  which  means  two  things.    It 

means  that  the  advertisers  must  be 
kept  in  numerical  control  on  the  A. 

B.  C.  Board  if  the  A.  B.  C.  is  to  have 
the  full  confidence  of  advertisers; 
also  it  means  that  the  advertiser  who 
uses  mediums  which  do  not  give  him 
an  A.  B.  C.  audit  has  in  his  composi- 
tion no  sand,  except,  perhaps,  that 
infinitely  small  quantity  that  the  sand- 
man sifts  into  his  eyes. 

When  a  publisher  can  sit  down  and 
figure  in  two  minutes  where  there  is 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars' 
worth  of  clean  business  that  he  could 
get  provided  he  had  an  A.  B.  C.  audit, 
and  provided,  also,  that  such  audit 
would  practically  substantiate  his 
present  circulation  claims,  and  then 
refuses  such  audit,  what  are  we  to 
surmise?    Or,  should  I  say,  suspect? 

As  Mr.  Post  said,  "There's  a  rea- 


JONES* 

lent,  A.   B.   C. 

"1  have  my  reasons  for  not  giving 
an  A.  B.  C.  audit,"  says  Mr.  I'ub- 
lisher,  "but  you  can  have  the  records 
examined  at  any  time  by  a  certified 
public  accountant." 

Here  is  the  reply  1  give  him:  I 
liave  never  employed  a  veterinary  to 
examine  a  title  nor  a  lawyer  to  exam- 
ine a  horse.  I  would  not  employ  the 
A.  B.  C.  to  do  the  work  of  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  in  passing 
upon  a  business  that  I  might  be  buy- 
ing. It  isn't  booked  up  for  the  job. 
And  1  would  not  think  of  trusting 
any  firm  of  public  accountants  to 
verify  a  circulation  statement. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  pub- 
lishers. It's  just  good  business.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  line 
of  business  having  higher  ethical 
standards  than  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. That  is  not  even  meant  to  be 
a  reflection  on  any  publisher,  inside 
or  outside  of  A.  B.  C. 

But  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  turn 
the  searchlight  upon  those  advertisers 
who,  believing  in  A.  B.  C.  audits  and 
following  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  not  the  sand  to  refuse  business 
when  they  do  not  get  them. 

1  want  the  searchlight  turned  on 
those  advertisers  who,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  losing  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  business  in  some  localit_\ , 
are  buying  unaudited  circulation. 

1  want  to  see  a  particularly  bright 
spotlight  on,  and  a  close-up  of,  the 
advertising  agent  who  has  not  the 
nerve  to  expostulate  with  a  client  or 
the  sand  to  tell  a  publisher,  who 
threatens  to  withdraw  discounts,  just 
where  he  can  go. 

I  want  to  see  a  whole  battery  of 
searchlights  turned  on  those  agents 
and  advertisers  who  selfishly  "let 
George  do  it." 

They  know  what  the  A.  B.  C.  has 
done  for  advertisers  and  publishers. 
The}'  know  that,  while  not  infallible, 
it  is  highly  efficient;  they  know  thai 
most  of  their  fellow  advertisers  have 
given,  and  are  giving,  of  their  time 
and  money  in  the  interest  of  clean 
and  known  circulation ;  yet  they  have 
not  the  sand  to  stand  by  their  guns 
and  give  business  only  to  A.  B.  C. 
publications. 

'  A  portion  of  Mr.  Jones'  address  at  the 
A.  B.  C.  luncheon  in  Xew  Vork  on  Xovember 
18,  when  he  handed  over  the  president's  gave! 
to    O,    C.    Ham,    of   the   National    Lead    Co. 
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Among  the  Better  Books  on  Business 


Hislorv  of  Ji'iuKalism  in  llu-  Cniled  5/u(..-.  J'.y 
George  Henry  Payne.  iS2  pages  and  ^piHii- 
dices.      .Vppleton.   New    York. 

This  volume  fills  a  long-felt  gap  in  dur 
book-shelf  row  of  American  special  his- 
tories. The  fruit  of  many  years'  study  of 
the  press  as  a  factor  in  national  de\clop- 
ment,  it  sets  forth  the  liistory  of  the  Auilt- 
ican  press  from  tlie  first  newspaper  to  the 
present  day,  concluding  its  appendices  with 
a  note  on  the  Sun-Herald  merger.  Mr. 
Payne  has  taken  up  the  most  important 
newspapers  in  chronological  order  and  has 
followed  tlirough  with  clarifying  comment 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  American  news- 
papers and  American  history.  It  will  in- 
terest three  classes  of  readers ;  newspaper 
men,  students  of  journalism,  and  those  who, 
like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  feel  that  their 
understanding  of  their  country  is  incom- 
plete unless  it  comprehends  an  understand- 
ing of  their  country's  newspapers  and  news- 
paper men. 


Tra:rlinj  Publicity  Campaigns.  Education  Tours 
of  Railroad  Trains  and  Motor  Vehicles.  By 
Mary  Swain  Routzahn.  Dept.  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  114 
papes  and  reference  appendix.  Published  bv 
the  Russell   Sage   Foundation. 

This  volume,  dealing  with  educational 
tours,  for  the  most  part  in  the  interest  of 
government  or  community  service,  offers 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  adver- 
tiser contemplating  the  setting  on  tour  of 
motor  vehicle  exiiibits  demonstrating  his 
commodity  to  the  prospect.  The  writer 
tells  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  traveling  "publicity" 
and  describes  how  it  has  been  done.  The 
principles  deduced  will  carry  over  into  the 
advertising  field  and  the  facts  given  have 
an  interest  for  the  advertiser. 


Personnel  Administration — Its  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Ordway  Tead  and  Henry  C. 
Metcalf.  520  pages.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,    New    York. 

With  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
pfinciples  and  the  best  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  the  administration  of 
human  relations  in  industry,  this  book  has 
been  addressed  to  employers,  personnel 
executives,  employment  managers,  and  to 
students  in  persoiniel  administration.  The 
whole  treatment  may  be  accepted  as  a 
working  program  in  handling  men.  It 
explains  principles  and  suggests  policies. 
Of  as  much  importance  for  the  employer 
seeking  a  "way  out"  of  the  murk  that  sur- 
rounds labor  problems  these  days  it  shows 
what  plants — big  and  small — throughout 
the  country  are  doing  to  increase  their 
workers'  interest  in  the  job,  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  house — and  thus  to  increase 
production. 


in  liis  preface;  "I'here  are  only  two  kinds 
of  civilization:  that  of  (say)  England  or 
Switzerland  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
-\fghanistan  and  Thibet  on  the  other. 
The  difference  between  them  is  ships." 


The  Xezc  Merchant  Marine.  By  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  former  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  274  pages  and  ap- 
pendices. Illustrations.  The  Century  Com- 
pany,   .\ew    York. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Century  For- 
eign Trade  Series  takes  its  information 
from  the  fountain-head.  Few  men  are  so 
well  cjualified  as  Mr.  Hurley  to  discuss  the 
subject  iti  hand.  Because  he  discusses  it 
throughout  in  relation  to  the  overshadow- 
ing subject  of  foreign  trade,  it  is  a  book 
which  will  be  read  by  many  who  have  less 
interest  than  perhaps  they  should  have  in 
the  story  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  and  the 
work  of  the  Shipping  Board,  which  takes 
up  several  chapters.  Mr.  Hurley's  view- 
point is  suniined  up  thus  epigrammatically 


to  handle  the  dclails  better.  Not  "Polly- 
annaisms,"  and  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  salesman  without  apologies  from  the 
salesmanager. 


Setback.^ — And  Oilier   Inspirational  Fragments 
Philosophy    for    the    Business 


Man  and  Won 
Manager  of  K; 
Tire  and  Rubbe 
Cann   Company, 


..    ....     David   Leslie 

)ort  '  .\dvertising,     Good> 
Company.      93   pages. 
New   York. 


-\  good  little  book  to  read  on  a  train, 
or  in  the  noon  hour  or  at  any  other  time 
of  relaxation.  Short  inspirational  essays 
of  epigrammatic  terseness  about  the  funda- 
iiicjitals  of  living  that  may  help  the  reader 


Umployecs'     Magazine.       For     Factories,     Offices 

and    Business    Organizations.      By    Peter    F. 

O'Shea,      Consulting      Specialist      on      House 

Organs.      122  pages.      Numerous  illustrations. 

II.   VV.   Wilson  Company,  New'  York. 

.\   primer   on  the   internal  house  organ. 

The  work  of  a  specialist  in  this  field  who 

follows  up  his  exposition  of  principles  with 

brass  tacks  data  on  how  the  house  organ 

can  be  used  to  improve  plant  morale  and 

with  valuable  information  on  methods  and 

costs. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


To  Sub -Let 


Space  50  X  65  feet  at 
471  Fourth  Ave.  between 
3 1  St  and  32nd  Streets.  Now 
occupied  as  business  offices. 
Has  plenty  of  light,  eight 
windows  in  front  and  six  in 
rear.  Present  lease  has  five 
years  to  run  from  February 
1st,  1921.  These  offices 
would  be  very  desirable  for 
an  advertising  agency  or  a 
publication  office.  Apply 
Mr.  Clarke,  Fifth  floor, 
471    Fourth  Avenue. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Features  in  this  Number 

November  27,  1920 


Salesmanship — the  Basis  of  Prosperity Truman  A.  DeWeesc      3 

World's     Material    Welfare,     Art    and     Culture     Rest    on     This 

Foundation. 
What  Can  We  Do  About  Substitution? Maxivell  Drake      5 

For  One  Thing,  We  Can  Put  Real  Selling  Points  in  Our  Advertis- 
ing to  the  Dealers. 
"Dealer  Help,"  Can.\dian  Style 5.  B.  McMichad      6 

As    Demonstrated    in    the    Campaign    of    the    Canadian    Optical 

Company. 
Letting  History  and  News  Inspire  Your  Copy..//.  Arthur  Englcman       9 

Some  Advertisers  Who  Do  and  Some  Who,  With  Profit,  Might. 
The  Efficiency  of  Small  Space Paul  IF.  Kearney     12 

What    Some    Representative    Concerns    Are    Doing    on    Moderate 

Campaigns. 
They  "Learned  About  Women  From  Her" 17 

Mrs.   Christine  Frederick's  Ovi^n   Story  of   How   She  Teaches  the 

Woman's  Viewpoint. 
Squeezing  Full  Value  Out  of  the  Inquiry Fra)ik  L.  Cluinee    23 

How  One  Company  Is  Making  the  Handling  of  Inquiries  an  Lxact 

Science. 
What  Representatives  Ought  to  Know P.  L.   Thomson     24 

The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  Sug- 
gests to  Space  Sellers  W^ays  to  Serve  the  Advertiser. 
Cherchez  La  Femme — and  Sell  Automobiles IVard  Gednev    26 

W.  B.  Riley,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Jordan  Motor  Car  Cotnpanv, 

Tells  Why  It  Pays  to  Write  Automobile  Copy  to  Women. 
The  Paper  Situation  and  the  Outlook E.  S.  Kellogg    28 
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Future. 
Advertising  and  Our  Export  Future James  Carsen     30 

"Rightly    Directed    Advertising    in    Sufficient    \'olume"    Our    Best 

Foreign  Trade  Asset. 
Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — Which  ? 36 

More  Views  on  the  Subject  of  Gilbert  Evans'  Article  in  the  No- 
vember 13  Issue  by  Prominent  .Sales  Executives. 
A.  B.  C.  Audits  and  Clean  Busine.ss L.  B.  Jones     38 

What  Mr.  Jones  Told  Advertisers  and  Publishers  in  His  Valedictory 

Speech. 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


November  29-December  4 — International 
Advertising  Exhibition,  White  City, 
London. 

December  1 — ^Meeting  of  the  Textile  and 
Allied  Associations,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

December  2-4 — Annual  Meeting,  Taylor 
Society,  Engineering  Societies  Build- 
ing, New  York. 

December  6-8 — Annual  Meeting,  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


January  7 — General  Conference,  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council,  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion,  New   York. 

January  8-15 — Twenty-first  National 
Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,    New    York. 

January  17-21 — Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention, National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion,  Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 


Advertising  or  Sales 
Manager? 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

ing  end  of  a  business  involves  than 
either  of  the  two  possess. 

I  believe  that  in  every  really  suc- 
cessful concern  there  must  be  a  chief 
selling  executive  over  the  sales  man- 
ager who  handles  the  salesmen  and 
the  advertising  manager  who  pro- 
duces the  advertising.  Of  course, 
some  sales  managers  are  so  big  that 
they  are  exercising  these  functions 
today,  and  in  some  concerns  there  are 
advertising  managers  so  big  that  they 
have  or  are  gravitating  to  the  over- 
responsibility  for  the  entire  selling  end 
of  the  business. 

It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
man. 

But  many  a  concern  will  accom- 
plish more  when  the  responsibility  for 
all  phases  of  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  are  put  in  one  man's  hands. 
Divided  authority  divides  the  re- 
sults. It  can't  be  otherwise.  That's 
why  I  say  there  should  be  only  three 
departments  of  a  liusiness,  although 
there  may  be,  of  course,  numerous 
divisions  in  each  department.  We 
need  more  Managers  of  Selling — 
salesmen  and  publicity  under  one 
head. 

By  Alan  C.  Reiley 


Advertising   Ma 


ager,   Kemi 
Company 


BOTH  views  described  are  one- 
sided and,  in  my  judgment,  both 
views  are  wrong. 

True,  the  functions  of  sales  man- 
ager and  advertising  manager  are 
sometimes  combined,  but  only,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  in  the  smaller 
concerns  where  the  combination  is  a 
practical  necessity.  With  the  growth 
of  any  concern,  the  natural  division 
inevitably  occurs. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  function  of 
the  advertising  manager  is  to  create 
the  desired  attitude  in  the  public 
mind.  The  function  of  the  sales 
manager  is  to  "cash  in"  on  this  atti- 
tude. 

There  inay  be  sales  managers  big 
enough  to  exercise  both  functions,  but 
such  sales  managers  are  always  the 
first  to  recognize  the  value  to  them- 
selves of  an  efficient  advertising  man- 
ager and  a  well-organized  advertising 
department. 

I  could  write  reams  on  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  sales  manager  toward 
the  advertising  manager  and  vice 
versa,  but  in  the  end  it  usually  comes 
down  to  the  personal  equation — and 
there  you  have  it. 


mp 


THE    HIND    TEATS    ARE    FULL 


Just  because  advertising  to  city  and  town  people  has 
yielded  you  a  pailful  of  profits  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  leave  the  farm  market  untouched. 

You  can't  get  the  milk  out  of  the  hind  teats  of  a  cow 
by  pulling  on  the  front  ones,  and  you  can't  get  the 
farm  trade  by  advertising  to  city  people. 

The  farmers  of  the  Great  Food  Producing  Heart  of 
the  Country  have  faith  in  Successful  Farming.  They 
make  use  of  our  service.  More  than  800,000  of 
them  pay  us  an  annual  fee  for  the  help  we  have 
to  offer. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


^  If  Senator  Harding  had  con- 
fined his  speeches  to  a  quality 
circulation,  Governor  Cox  would 
have  been  elected- 

^  The  only  way  to  succeed  in 
politics  or  publicity  is  to  travel 
with  the  crowd! 

^  There's  safety  in  numbers! 

USE  THE  ^ 

AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 

Read  every  Sunday  bj  TWO  and  a  HALF  MILLION  families. 
"If  you  want  to  see  the  color  of  their  money — use  color" — A.  J.  K. 


The  American  "Weekly  is  a  principal  feature  of  the  New  York  American,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Washington  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Mgr.,  1834  Broadway, 
New  York.     W.  J.  Griswold,  Western  Representative,  Hearst  Building,  Chicago. 


Advertising 
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The  Annual 
Automobile  Show  Issue 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  THERTIETH 

Forms  close  one  week  in  advance  of 
date  of  issue.  To  secure  insertion  copy 
should    be    forwarded    much    earlier 

T^HIS    annual    Show   Issue  sells  The   Chicago 
Show,   greatest  of  all  automohile    shows,    to 
The    Chicago     Territory,   best   of    the   national 
zone  markets. 

The  Chicago  Show  draws  more  dealers,  results 
in  more  sales  than  the  shows  of  any  other  city. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  carries  more  automobile 
lineage  the  year  round  than  any  other  Chicago 
paper.  Representation  in  The  Tribune  during 
Show  week  is  the  best  insurance  of  sales  at  the 
Show  and  after. 


TN  THE  first  ten  months  of  1920  The 
Chicago  Tribune  ran  1,430,207  agate 
lines  of  automobile  advertising  —  more 
than  twice  as  much  automobile  lineage  as 
the  next  leading  paper. 
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Tribune  Bldg  .  Chicago— 512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York— Haas  Bldg..  Lo8  Angeles 


Big  printed  pieces  must  have  extra 
strength  to  save  their  appearance  —  to 
stand  up  against  extra  folding  and  hand- 
ling. That  is  why  Foldwcll  with  its  rag 
base  and  long  fibres  which  give  it  un- 
usual strength  —  is  the  logical  paper  for 
elaborated  broadsides.  Send  for  samples. 
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Coaied  CoVer 
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Advertising 


yOUR  dealers  know  only  what  you  tell  them 
about  your  1921  campaign.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  share  your  enthusiasm  or  "hook  up" 
with  your  campaign  unless  they  are  as  familiar 
with  it  as  you. 

This  year  a  great  number  of  national  advertisers 
presented  detailed  plans  of  their  advertising  to 
their  dealers.  Unusual  broadsides  were  used  for 
these  presentations  in  which  the  advertisements 
themselves  were  reproduced  in  actual  size  and 
color,  and  their  purposes  explained. 

Such  broadsides  give  the  dealer  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  his  sales  possibilities  and 
naturally  the  advertiser's  results  show  marked 
improvement. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,  Manufacturers 
835  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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CIRCULATION  OF  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 

As  shown  by  statements  made  to  the  Government  and  filed  with  the  Postoffice 
Department,    showing   increase   or   decrease   during    the    past    twelve    months. 

CIRCULATION 

Change  in 
Last   12  Months 
Xou-papcrs  i  >ct.  1, 'IS       Apr.  1, 'I'l      Oct.  l.'l**       Apr.  1, '20      Oct.  1,  ^(l  Gain  Loss 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  65,599  62,123  65,514  72,256  78,475  12,961 

Dallas  News 71,612  72,340  63,572  65.020  67,683  4,111 

Houston  Chronicle 54,573  54,936  51,771  51,687  49,165  2,606 

Dallas  Times-Herald ...  .  44,439  45,142  45,283  45,397  44,916  367 

Houston  Post 40,819  43,379  44.252  43.73!  42,579  1,673 

Dallas  Journal    47,518  41,370  33,618  34,352  34,461  843 

San  Antonio  Express ...  .  38,958  35,884  31,126  31,545  32,506  1,380 

Fort  Worth  Record 24,695  24,043  25,666  27,781  27,356  1,690 

Dallas  Dispatch    29,014  25,014  24.101  22,464  26,305  2,204 

El  Paso  Herald 27,162  24,716  24.504  25,770  25,165  661 

San  Antonio  Light 29,363  25,709  20,242  20,203  21,102  860 

Beaumont  Enterprise    ...  20,033  19,318  20,124  19,626  20,118  6 

San  Antonio  Evening  News      18,500  15,854  17,947  20,087  4.233 

Houston  Press    18,011  15,726  15,299  14,023  17,718  2,419 

El  Paso  Times 17,484  15,181  14,381  13,967  15,928  1,547 

Waco  News-Tribune  ...  .  12,617  12,068  11,037  11,328  12,186  1,149 

Galveston  News 12,453  11,722  10,750  10,775  12,133  1,383 

Wichita  Times   4,479  5,792  7,419  9,252  9,470  2,051 

Waco  Times-Herald   ...  .  8,112  7,864  7,220  7,782  8,824  1,604 

Galveston  Tribune 9,131  8,831  8,211  8,541  8,094  117 

Austin  Statesman 7,337  7,573  7,973  7,108  6,354  1,619 

COMPILED  BY 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

FIRST  PAPER  IN  TEXAS 

OVER  I'A  TIMES  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  NE.XT  FORT  WORTH  PAPER 

EVIDENCE  OF  READERIVALU^ 
Eighteen  Months  Ago,  April  1,  1919,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

was  second  paper  in  Texas — 10,000  behind  the  first  paper.  Notwithstanding  increased  subscrip- 
tion rates  (5c  daily,  10c  Sunday,  $1.00  per  month  by  carrier  in  city,  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  year 
by  mail), 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

is   now   First   paper   in   Texas,   leading  the  second  paper  by 

over  10,000 

at  higher   subscription   prices. 
in  West  and  Northwest  Texas, 

The  Billion  Dollar  Territory 

where  per  capita  wealth  and  buying  power  is  the  greatest  of  any  section  of  the  Southwest, 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

has,   according  to   latest  audits, 

100%   more  net  paid  daily  circulation 
66%   more  net  paid  Sunday  circulation 

than   any   other  TWO   PAPERS  COMBINED 

CIRCULATION    NOW 
OVER  75,000  DAILY  OVER  90,000  SUNDAY 

AMON   G    CARTER,  charter  Member  A.  B.  C.  A.  L    SHUMAN 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertismg  Manager 
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Are   You  In  Doubt? 

READ  THIS- 

Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
N.  Y.  City,  and  one  of  the  best  known  financial  authorities 
in  the  country,  says: 


"This  country  will  harvest  this  year  one 
of  the  largest  crops  in  Its  history.  Its  trans- 
portation congestion  has  been  relieved,  and 
its  railroad  system  is  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade  on  a  sound  financial  and  operating 
basis.  We  have  passed  through  a  national 
election  and  are  assured  four  years  of  sane 
administration  of  public  affairs.  Our  bank- 
ing system  has  withstood  the  greatest  credit 
strain  in  its  history,  and  is  on  a  sound  and 
workable  basis.  The  accumulated  surplus 
of  five  years  of  splendid  prosperity  is  stored 
in  many  ways  for  our  continued  use.  The 
markets  of  the  world  demand  our  products, 
and  a  great  mercantile  marine  is  prepared 
to  transport  them.  This  country  has  not 
been  over-built  or  over-extended  in  any  of 
its  underlying  activities,  and  faces  no  pro- 
gramme of  readjustment  along  these  lines 
such  as  usually  precipitates  panic  conditions. 
We  are  in  the  soundest  financial,  industrial 
and  political  condition  of  any  important 
nation  in  the  world." 
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If  s  the  Retailer's  Move — Let's  Go 


How  the  Manufacturer  Can  Help  the  Dealer  to  Fall  Into  Line 
for  Business  Readjustment 


HE    who    helpeth    others    helpeth 
■  himself. 

Xever  was  the  proverb  more  ap- 
phcable  than  it  is  to  business  condi- 
tions today. 

Think    of     the    manufac-     

turer  as  the  "he"  in  question 
and  of  the  retailers  of  the 
country  as  the  "others." 

The  progress  of  rational 
business  readjustment — 
logically  necessitated,  all  au- 
thorities declare,  by  the 
rapid  sequence  of  war  and 
peace — has  stopped  at  the 
retailer's  counter. 

Goods  are  stopping  on  the 
retailer's  shelves. 

Let  nie  quote  the  Novem- 
ber statement  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New 
York  summing  up  the  rea- 
sons and  pointing  to  the 
consequences : 


By  GILBERT  EVANS 

losses,  but  the  sagacious  dealer  in  a 
time  like  this  will  turn  his  stock  over 
as  fast  as  he  can  replace  the  goods 
at  lower  prices.  By  so  doing  he  is, 
at   least,  getting  a  dealer's  profit   to 


THE    RETAIL     TIOLD-OUT 


For  Readjustment 

pR/\CTlC.\LLY  all  financial  and  business 
■'■  leaders  who  have  had  anything  to  say  in 
print  on  the  probable  duration  of  the  present 
depression  have  borne  hard  on  the  fact  that  the 
retailer  isn't  contributing  his  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices necessary   to  quick  readjustment. 

Mr.  Evans  cites  some  of  their  opinions,  but 
suggests  that  it  is  not  entirely  the  retailer's 
fault  if  he  has  not  seen  the  situation  broadly 
enough. 

It  may  be  the  retailer's  move,  but  it's  up  to 
the  manufacturer  to  furnish,  through  advertis- 
ing, the  stimulus  to  both  retailer  and  consumer. 

THE  EDITOR. 


"An  element  of  uncertainty  for 
the  time  being  is  the  attitude  of  the 
retailer,  who  is  generally  maintain- 
ing prices  in  order  to  avoid  taking 
losses  on  stocks  purchased  at  the 
old  prices.  The  reduced  prices 
have,  as  yet,  been  only  partially 
passed  on  to  consumers,  and  the  re- 
ports of  slackening  trade  over  the 
country  indicate  that  the  public  is 
cognizant  of  the  situation.  The 
effort  to  avoid  losses  is  natural 
enough,  but  it  is  checking  trade,  re- 
ducing production,  causing  unem- 
ployment and  creating  much  dissat- 
isfaction. Moreover,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  policy  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  merchant.  He  doesn't  like  to 
devote    his     fall    season    to    taking 


apply  on  his  losses.  Sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  a  leader  in  every  com- 
munity who  will  see  that  his  interest 
is   served  by  this  policy." 

This  is  a  message  for  the  retailer. 
It  also  points  to  a  mission  for  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  "solving  the  problems 
facing  the  manufacturer  in  a  seller's 
market,"  but  we  nuist  first  solve  the 
problems  of  the  transitional  stage. 
As  long  as  the  retailer  fails  to 
realize  that  he,  too,  must  meet  the 
inevitable  economic  trend  and  ad- 
just his  prices  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions, we  are  still  in  the  transition 
stage.     Onlv  with  action  on  the  part 

Table  of  Contents   of  this   issue 
on  page  40 


of  the  retailer  can  the  situation  be 
stabilized  and  frozen  credits  thawed 
out.     The  next  move  is  the  retailer's. 

CANNOT  DODGE  THE  FACTS 

As  Charles  H.  Sabin,  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  pointed  out,  "the 
process  of  deflation  must  in- 
clude all  the  elements  in  the 
body  economic  sooner  or 
later  and  there  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  inexorable 
law  that  directs  it.  Dodging 
the  facts  or  attempting  to 
postpone  the  inevitable  will 
not  bring  immunity  to  any- 
one whether  his  interest  lie 
in  production  or  distribu- 
tion, capital  or  labor." 

That  the  retailers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  not 
without  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  their  move  in 
the  game  is  indicated  by  the 
recent  and  widely  heralded 
action  of  the  Associated  Retailers  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  Associated  Retailers  of  St. 
Louis,  with  the  intention  of  bene- 
fiting themselves  and  of  giving  an 
example  to  retail  business  in  general 
for  the  benefit  of  business  conditions 
as  a  whole,  have  decided  on  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  buying  policy  as 
followed  for  the  last  ninety  days. 
They  have  reached  this  conclusion 
after  conference  with  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers,  with  whom  and 
through  whom  they  have  investi- 
gated present  conditions  thoroughly. 
The  result  is  the  "St.  Louis  Plan" 
in  which  they  adopt  and  recommend 
to  the  buyers  of  the  country  a  buy- 
ing policy  which,  they  believe,  is  the 
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safest  course  to  follow  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  In  presenting  this 
plan,  which  was  briefly  noticed  in 
the  November  20  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling,  they  call  attention 
to  these  points : 

Basic  raw  materials  in  practically 
all  industries  have  declined  to  a 
point  where  further  recessions  seem 
unlikely.  It  appears  more  probable 
that  advances  may  occur  between 
now  and  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season. 

Manufacturers  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  organizations  and  give 
employment  to  their  labor  during 
this  transition  period  are  offering  to 
ojjerate  on  a  closer  margin  than 
would  be  possible  on  a  permanent 
policy.  This  seems  to  olTer  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  merchandise  on 
a  more  favorable  basis  than  will  be 
possible  in  January  when  a  more 
general  resumption  of  buying  is  an- 
ticipated. 

LIQUID.MION    inCI.NG    H  LMI'LETEI) 

"Distress  Goods,"  that  is,  otYer- 
ings  of  merchandise  at  any  price 
for  liquidation,  are  becoming  notice- 
ably more  scarce.  This  is  taken  to 
mean  that  liquidation  of  e.xces- 
sive  stocks  has  been  reasonably  well 
accomphshed.  With  these  goods  out 
of  the  way  from  now  on  the  cost 
of  production  will  be  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  determining  the  ])rice 
of  commodities. 

An  active  holiday  season  is  antici- 
pated and  the  further  indications 
are  for  a  normal  movement  for 
commodities  for  spring. 

A  general  revival  of  buying  at 
wholesale  beginning  after  the  holi- 
day season  and  intensifying  with  the 
approach  of  spring  is  to  be  looked 
for  and,  since  buying  at  wholesale 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  and  only 
limited  preparations  have  been  made 
for  spring  business,  prudence  and 
judgment  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
anticipation  of  this  situation  by 
placing  orders  before  this  period 
begins. 

Since  Easter  comes  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily early  date  in  1921 — March 
n — to  be  prepared  for  the  Easter 
trade  will  require  early  deliveries  of 
spring  goods.  It  is  probable  that 
orders  deferred  for  weeks  later  than 
the  normal  to  be  delivered  weeks 
earlier  than  the  usual  will  bring  a 
degree  of  pressure  on  production 
sources  and  will  result  in  another 
temporary  advance  in  prices. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  all  these 
conditions  the  Associated  Retailers 
of  St.  Louis  believe  that  retailers, 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  should 
proceed  at  once  conservatively  plac- 
ing   orders    for    spring,    bearing    al- 


ways in  mind  that  consideratitjn 
should  be  given  to  individual  re- 
quirements and  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
price  basis  should  be  in  line  with 
what  present  conditions  indicate. 

In  that  last  paragraph  is  the  rub 
of  the  "St.  Louis  Plan.'' 

But  there  is  another  factor  in  the 
situation  which,  while  implied  in  the 
presentation  of  this  plan,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  there.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  very  falling  off 
in  buying  at  this  time  must  soon 
or  late  result  in  a  large  accumulated 
consumer  demand  for  all  goods, 
just  as  a  few  months  ago  supplies 
were  underestimated,  so  now  the 
tendency  is  to  underestimate  greatly 
eventual  demand.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  still  our 
wartime  loss  to  make  up.  As  the 
latest  trade  statement  of  the  Me- 
chanic &  Metals  Bank  of  New  York 
])Uts  it :  "Not  a  few  of  our  railroads 
are  worn  to  bedrock,  and  all  of 
them  require  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
terial for  their  restoration  and  ex- 
tension. \\'e  have  had  relatively 
little  building  of  homes  in  the  United 
States  for  years.  Miich  property 
has  gotten  along  with  a  minimum 
of  repairs  and  improvement.  Indi- 
viduals in  great  numbers  have  post- 
poned purchases  of  clothing  and 
other  articles  of  personal  use,  rather 
than  pay  the  extraordinary  ])rices 
lately  demanded. 

"All  this  signifies  a  very  heavy 
potential  buying  demand.  In  addi- 
tion, over  and  above  the  domestic 
requirements  of  more  than  100,000,- 
000  people.  Europe  still  calls  for 
great  quantities  of  our  goods. 
Though  obstacles  stand  in  the  way 
of  exports  ( and  though  foreign 
sales  may  for  some  time  be  cur- 
tailed because  of  distress  abroad, 
depreciation  of  foreign  currencies 
and  the  tie-up  of  credit )  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  our  exiwrt  trade 
will  stop. 

This  statement  adds:  "Up  to  this 
time  the  downward  adjustment  has 
been  quite  one-sided :  the  severity 
of  the  break  in  wholesale  commodit\ 
prices  and  securities  has  not  been 
matched  by  the  fall  in  retail  prices 
or  in  wages.  These  have  moved 
down  slowly,  and  it  must  be  clear 
to  every  observer  that  readjustment 
will  not  be  on  a  solid  foundation 
until  these  have  also  come  down  to 
some  corresponding  level,  or  until 
wholesale  prices  have  regained  a 
part  of  the  ground  lost." 

To  this  summation  of  factors  that 
are  influencing  the  situation  and  of 
factors  which  should  influence  action 
to  ameliorate  the  situation,  I  want 
to  add,  at  the  risk  of  weakening  my 
point,   that   it   is  the   retailer's   move 


and  that  he  is  not  moving  the  advice 
that  there  are  to  be  observed  at  this 
moment  numerous  signs  on  the  part 
of  retailers  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  of  a  determination  to 
accept  their  role  in  the  readjustment 
process.  This  is  true  of  the  New 
York  City  retailer  particularly.  The 
Federal  Reserve  agent  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  Decem- 
ber 1  as  saying  that  "there  has  been 
a  slight  lowering  of  prices,  appar- 
ently due  largely  to  a  need  for 
liquidation." 

Here's  what  we  have  then:  (1) 
.\n  obligation  on  the  retailer  to  get 
into  line  in  the  readjustment  proc- 
ess; (2)  A  clear  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  stimulating  turnover, 
even  at  some  apparent  first  cost ; 
(3)  Excellent  prospects  of  reim- 
bursement next  .spring,  ]iartl\ 
through  the  satisfying  of  the  ac- 
cumulated demand  piled  up  through 
the  late  summer  and  fall ;  (4)  A 
growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer,  manifesting  it- 
self in  eiTorts  to  co-operate  with  the 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  in 
easing  the  situation — efforts  which 
can  be  stimulated,  and  (5)  A  defi- 
nite obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  do  all  within  his 
])ower  to  stimulate  those  efforts  and 
to  help  the  "others"  upon  whom  his 
living  depends. 

THE  manufacturer's  orligation 

The  retailer,  loaded  up  with  goods 
purchased  at  high  prices  and  un- 
willing, as  the  National  City  Bank's 
report  says,  "to  devote  his  fall  sea- 
son to  taking  losses,"  is  not,  except 
in  the  large  metropolitan  centers  like 
St.  Louis,  in  a  position  to  see  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  if,  to  quote 
the  report  again,  "the  sagacious 
dealer  in  a  time  like  this  will  turn 
his  stock  over  as  fast  as  he  can  re- 
place the  goods  at  lower  prices." 

It  is  not  only  the  retailer's  move; 
it  is  also  the  manufacturer's  move ; 
for  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to 
move  the  retailer.  The  manufac- 
turer is  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  to  estimate  the 
chance  of  the  future.  He  can  bear 
hard  on  the  message  that  retail  turn- 
over is  the  great  necessity  of  the 
hour. 

He  can  help  to  stimulate  that 
turnover  and  to  stimulate  consumer 
purchases. 

He  can  do  the  first  part  of  this 
by  laying  the  essential  facts  of  the 
situation  clearly  before  the  dealer  in 
his  house  organ,  if  he  has  one,  and, 
most  effectively,  in  his  trade  paper 
copy  or  in  that  consumer  medium 
(Contiitiicd  on  page  40) 
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n^m/  nis  downcast  tyzs  spoiled  ktr  tvenina 


Has  this  ever  happened  to  you? 


Shall  We  Put  the  Line  In  Uniform? 


The  Evolution  of  Cutex  Toward  a  Standard  Package 
Design  Demonstrates  the  Advantage 


THERE  is  an  old  and  wise 
maxim  that  warns  us  against 
putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket. 
The  warning  is  given  lest  they  all  be 
broken  in  some  unavoidable  crash. 
The  cautious  persons  who  attend  to 
that  wisdom  and  obey  are  actuated 
by  the  wish  to  save  the  eggs.  They 
could  hardly  have  in  mind  the  idea  of 
selling  them,  for  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  could  be  better  displayed  all  in 
one  basket  than  in  any  other  wa}" ; 
and  display  is  of  prime  importance  in 
selling. 

.\   SUCCESSFUL   POLICY 

That  observation  probably  will 
serve  as  well  as  a  longer  one  to  in- 
troduce the  merchandising  campaign 
of  Cutex.  Cutex,  as  most  advertis- 
ing readers  know,  is  a  manicure 
preparation  of  the  Northam  Warren 
corporation  in  which  several  articles 
used  in  grooming  the  hands  are  sold 
together  in  one  receptacle.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  of  these  articles,  in 
boxes,  jars,  tubes  and  bottles.  They 
are  all  put  together  in  one  "basket," 
with  very  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
"basket."  So  much  is  this  so  that  the 
evolution  of  the  Cutex  container  is  a 
great  part  of  the  history  of  a  very 
successful  advertising  campaign  run- 


By  E.  McKENNA 

ning  over  foiu'  years.  This  campaign 
has  sold  Cutex  extensively  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Panama.  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
China,  Japan,  India,  in  fact  almost 
everywhere,  in  a  volume  of  sales  that, 
according  to  a  Northam  Warren  rep- 
resentative, are  more  than  twice  those 
of  all  competitors  combined.  The 
proprietors  say  that  during  the  four 
\ears  they  have  lieen  obliged  to  move 
four  times  to  moie  capacious  build- 
ings to  make  room  for  the  increasing 
needs  of  production,  and  have  been 
compelled  also  by  the  same  stress  of 
business  to  establish  laboratories  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  advertising  agency  conducting 
the  Cutex  campaign  asserts  that  the 
increases  of  sales  in  the  four  years 
have  rim  over  884  per  cent. 

Before  that  time  the  Northam 
Warren  corporation  manufactured  a 
line  of  manicuring  preparations 
( Cutex )  and  a  line  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions (Phoebe  Snow).  The  agency, 
before  taking  over  the  account,  recom- 
mended that  the  Phoebe  Snow  line 
be  dropped  and  all  the  advertising 
concentrated  on  the  Cutex  as  the 
more  individual  line  of  the  two. 

The   most  interesting  part  of   this 


campaign  has  been  the  evolution  of 
the  Cutex  container.  In  the  begin- 
liing  the  various  articles  in  the  present 
Cutex  carton  were  marketed  as  sep- 
arate articles,  each  in  a  vari-colored 
square  or  oblong  pasteboard  recep- 
tacle. The  principal  of  these  was 
Cutex,  a  liquid  cuticle  remover,  the 
others  nail  bleaches,  nail  polishes,  nail 
enamel,  etc. 

EVOLUTION   OF   THE   COXT.MNER 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution 
toward  the  present  container  was  to 
put  five  of  these  ingredients  in  one 
box,  together  with  nail  files  and 
polisher.  To  put  them  into  one  car- 
ton it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
shape  and  size  of  all  of  them  and  to 
design  a  carton  that  would  display 
them  effectively.  This  carton  shows 
'the  articles  in  different  colors — green 
and  pink,  blue  and  green,  and  other 
combinations — in  grey  and  pink 
striped  boxes. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  evolution 
that  the  idea  of  using  three  different 
sets  first  appeared  in  the  advertising. 
These  were  a  midget  set,  a  traveling 
set  and  a  boudoir  set,  each  containing 
a  like  number  of  articles  in  different 
quantities.  This  idea  was  retained 
throughout  the  campaign  down  to  the 
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present  when  the  midget  set  is  sent  to 
the  purchaser  for  a  small  price  and 
the  buyer's  name  and  address  on  a 
coupon  in  the  advertisement. 

The  present  Cutex  carton  has  the 
separate  articles  in  the  carton  in  imi- 
form  color  containers  in  a  design  of 
I)ink  and  black.  The  carton  itself  car- 
ries out  the  pink  and  black  design  and 
is  uniform  through  all  the  three  sizes. 

The  tirst  advertising  of  Cutex  in 
the  new  way,  that  is,  with  the  several 
ingredients    in    one    container,    was 


At   this  stage  each   product   wore   its   own   clothing 

planned  for  women  who  were  already 
manicuring  their  own  hands.  The 
basic  idea  was  to  teach  them  a  new 
way  of  doing  it.  In  these  advertise- 
ments, which  ran  through  the  year 
1917,  emphasis  was  laid  both  pic- 
torially  and  in  the  text  on  "The  New 
Way  Manicure." 

EDUCATIOX.\L    WORK 

These  were  "lesson  advertisements" 
showing  the  "right  way"  to  manicure, 
by  the  application  of  Cutex,  con- 
trasted with  the  "wrong  way,"  by  cut- 
ting the  cuticle  with  a  knife  or  scis- 


sors.    One  of  the  first  of  this  series 
reads : 

To  get  an  entirely  new  idea  of  how 
easily  you  can  give  your  nails  a  wonder- 
ful manicure,  use  Cutex,  the  harmless 
cuticle  remover.  With  it  you  can  do  away 
with  cutting — you  can  keep  firm,  siuooth 
cuticle  and  shapely  nails. 

The  cut  in  this  advertisement  shows 
a  woman  using  Cutex.  Here  the 
Cutex  carton  is  given  a  prominent  po- 
sition and  is  tied  up  visually  with  the 
idea  of  beautiful  hands.  Through 
three  years  the  carton  was  given 
precedence  in  all  illustrations  and 
then,  when  it  was  deemed  that  most 
readers  had  ]:)ecome  familiar  with  its 
shape,  size  and  contents  it  was  rele- 
gated to  a  subordinate  position  with 
occasional  reaches  forward  into  its 
primary  position  of  prominence. 

The  "attractive  hands"  illustration 
was  an  occasional  feature  of  Cutex 
advertising  from  the  beginning.  First 
the  carton  prominent  with  lovely 
hands  slightly  subordinate — then  the 
hands  and  carton  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis,  then  the  carton  subordinated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement. 
Along  in  the  latter  part  of  1918  noted 
actresses  were  used  to  demonstrate 
Cutex  in  the  illustrations — a  continua- 
tion of  the  hands  and  carton  jwlicy 
with  the  added  interest  of  a  well- 
known  personality. 

For  the  last  year  the  human  inter- 
est, or  social  interest,  advertisement 
has  been  used.  This  type  of  illustra- 
tion shows  the  social  advantage  of 
having  well-groomed  nails.  These  il- 
lustrations, however,  and  all  this  type 
of  illustration  show  the  advantage  by 
a  process  of  negation.  They  show  a 
young  woman  perplexed  or  embar- 
rassed because  her  nails  are  ill-kept. 
The  headings  are  all  negative,  as : 
"Why  His  Downcast  Eyes  Spoiled 
Her  Evening,"  and  "Why  She  Failed 
to  Pass  Critical  Eyes,"  and  "Has  This 
Ever  Happened  to  You?" 

This      much-embarrassed      young 


woman  is  put  into  every  sort  of 
quandary  and  suiifers  many  disap- 
])ointments  because  she  has  neglected 
to  groom  her  hands  with  Cutex. 

The  illustrations  for  the  later  ad- 
vertisements are  splendid  in  design 
and  workmanship  and  are  the  work 
of  some  of  the  nationally  known  book 
and  magazine  illustrators. 

This  phase  of  the  Cute.x  campaign 
is  intended  to  increase  the  vogue  of 
manicuring,  to  keep  the  original  ])ur- 
chasers  sold  and  to  broaden  the 
market.  A  representative  of  the 
Northam  Warren  corporation  says 
that,  while  Cutex  sells  all  the  year 
round,  advertising  has  been  omitted 
for  two  or  three  summer  months  re- 
cently.    There  is  a  sligiit  sales  peak 


in  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, with  a  heavy  pre-Christmas  sale 
on  the  manicure  sets  in  a  special 
Christmas  wrapper. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the 
Cutex  campaign  as  based  on  the  de- 
veloped container  for  all  the  various 
articles  that  go  to  make  up  the  latest 
manicure  set,  Cutex,  the  liquid  sol- 
vent, is  still  sold  separately  in  the 
original  bottles,  and  every  advertise- 
ment carries  that  informtion  in  fine 
italic  type. 


Pearson   Tells   About   Conditions 
Abroad 

A.  C.  Pearson,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  three  months' 
trip  through  Europe,  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Editorial  Conference  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers  Association,  Novem- 
ber 26,  described  general  living  conditions 
as  being  far  better  there  than  is  supposed. 

"I  expected  in  Gennany  and  Austria 
that  Americans  would  be  unpopular,"  said 
Mr.  Pearson.  "To  my  surprise  I  did  not 
observe  a  frown  or  experience  a  discour- 
tesy anywhere,  and  I  went  purposely  into 
side  streets  and  into  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  main  business  sections  of  Berlin, 
Dresden  and  Vienna.  This  is  probably 
due  to  propaganda  from  leaders  making 
plain   to   the   people   that   their   hope   of   a 


future  is  dependent  upon  friendly  relations 
with  the  British  and  Americans. 

"Restrictions  are  off  most  things 
throughout  Europe.  The  former  allied 
countries  and  the  neutral  countries  are  es- 
pecially prosperous.  The  former  enemy 
countries  are  probably  experiencing  many 
privations,  but  this  is  not  apparent  in  the 
hotels  or  in  the  streets.  Even  in  Germany 
and  Austria  there  is  plenty  of  good  food, 
cheaper,  in  dollars,  than  before  the  war. 
Other  things  are  correspondingly  cheap." 


Louisville  Launches  $100,000  Campaign 

The  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
placed  the  conduct  of  a  $100,000  adver- 
tising campaign  in  the  hands  of  the  Low- 
man-INIullican  Coinpany,  as  the  result  of 
a   competition   among   the   agencies   of   the 


city.  Copy  is  now  being  prepared  for 
release  in  trade  magazines  covering  the 
surrounding  twenty  states.  The  cam- 
paign is  aimed  to  acquaint  retail  mer- 
chants with  the  advantages  of  Louisville 
as    a    complete   market. 


Would    Advertise    California    Products 
Co-operatively 

The  California  Industries  Association  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  San  Francisco  discussed 
the  establishment  df  a  bureavt  of  co- 
operative advertising  for  California 
products.  All  firms  entering  the  bureau. 
President  James  H.  McDonough  explained, 
would  be  submitted  to  a  test  based  on 
100  points,  including  financial  responsibility, 
quality  of  product,  etc.,  and  all  firius  scor- 
ing 80  points  would  be  entitled  to  advertise 
a  "California  Standard  Brand." 
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Sells  its  advertising  space  strictly  as  a  commodity — the 
same  price  for  like  service  to  all — foreign  or  local. 

On  August  1,  1920,  the  Globe  adopted  the  flat  rate  basis 
to  apply  on  all  new  business  and  on  expiration  of  all 
existing  contracts. 


Under  this  new  programme 
The  New  York  Globe 
offers   the   general   advertiser 


a  more  liberal  and  attractive  proposition  than  has  ever 
been  offered  by  any  other  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 


The 
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The  Globe's  rates  are  exactly  the  same  for  foreign  as  for 
local  business,  and  it  gives  the  same  discounts  and  the 
same  commission  allowance  on  both  to  advertising  agents. 

The  Globe  sincerely  believes  that  its  new  advertising 
policy  is  a  step  in  advance  in  genuine  service  to  its 
advertisers. 


MEMBER 
A.  B.  C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


170,000 
A  DAY 


JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
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Preparing  a  Sales  Promotion  Department 

What  Policies  as  to  Operation  and  Costs  Will  Produce 
the  Best  Results 


By  T.   J.   E.   BROWN. 

Sales   Promotion   Manager   United   States   Tire   Co. 


THE  MOST  important  part  of 
the  construction  of  a  Sales 
Promotion  Department  is  its  foun- 
dation. Because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  that  always  ac- 
companies the  handling  of  mailing 
lists,  following  up  of  prospects  and 
distribution  of  advertising, 
the  proper  channels  for  the 
routing  of  this  work  should 
be  carefully  laid  and  well 
oiled  before  actual  selling 
activities  are  begun.  It  isn't 
possible  for  a  newly  organ- 
ized Sales  Promotion  De- 
partment to  tap  its  shell, 
spread  its  wings,  take  to  the 
air  and  expect  to  reach  its 
destination    without   mishap. 

PLOTTING     THE     GROUND 

A  well-defined  idea  of  the 
accomplishments  expected 
from  such  a  department  and 
then  the  shortest  possible 
route  to  that  goal  is  the 
theoretical  and  practical 
embodiment  of  an  ideal 
"first  step."  If  a  definite 
purpose  is  first  established 
the  highways  and  byways 
of  trade  research  will  not 
be  excessively  explored  for 
information  that  is  never 
used,  nor  will  the  keeping  of  records 
or  the  compiling  of  data  burden 
the  department  with  a  top-heavy 
load. 

An  Eastern  publishing  house  of 
considerable  size  decided  not  long 
ago  to  install  a  promotional  depart- 
ment. A  large  number  of  salesmen 
were  employed  by  this  company 
throughout  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  business  had 
been  secured  up  to  that  time  entirely 
by  personal  solicitation  directly  from 
the  consumer. 

An  experienced  correspondent, 
who  was  also  well  versed  in  adver- 
tising copy  work,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  departinent  with  the 
assurance  that  "the  sky  was  the 
limit  as  long  as  his  efforts  pro- 
duced." At  a  conference  of  sales- 
men he  was  introduced  as  the  new 
ally  of  the  man  in  the  field.  En- 
thusiastically he  plunged  into  his 
new  work.     Lists  of  prospects  were 


dusted  off,  a  duplicating  machine 
was  installed  and  several  typists  em- 
ployed. The  fireworks  had  been  set 
off  and  for  the  next  few  months 
the  new  department  was  the  busiest 
in  the  organization. 

Then,  almost  as  quickly  as  it  ar- 


Making  It  Pay 

'  I  ^IIE  niaiuifacturer  who  decides  to  bulwark 
-*■  his  sales  side  by  the  addition  of  a  Sales 
Promotion  Department  to  his  selling  equipment 
must  not  expect  to  plunge  into  the  new  ven- 
ture blindly  and  come  out  with  profit. 

.Sales  Promotion  is  not  an  exact  science,  but 
there  are  certain  essential  principles  and  cer- 
tain practical  methods  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  if  it  is  to  yield  the  important  service 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  this  second  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
Sales  Promotion  Mr.  Brown  sets  down  some 
of  these  principles  and  methods  of  procedure, 
illustrating  them  by  citations  of  actual  experi- 
ences in  Sales  Promotion  that  have  come  to 
his  attention  in  the  years  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  work. 
.  The  third  article  of  the  series,  dealing  with 
Sales  Promotion  Letter,  will  appear  in  the  De- 
cember 16  issue. 

THE  EDITOR. 


rived,  the  success  of  the  department 
began  to  fade.  First  came  com- 
plaints from  salesmen  asking  why 
certain  prospects  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  literature  or  referred 
to  the  salesmen.  Several  thousand 
inquiries  from  prospects  that  had 
been  induced  to  investigate  after  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  three  dollars 
per  inquiry  were  found  stacked  up 
in  a  corner — unanswered.  Letters 
were  going  out  at  the  wrong  time 
or  to  wrong  lists.  The  head  of  the 
department  found  himself  thor- 
oughly and  completely  smothered 
with  work  of  a  detail  nature.  He 
had  labored  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  night  and  the  pace  was  begin- 
ning to  prove  that  the  human  ma- 
chine is  capable  of  only  a  certain 
degree  of  strain. 

BAD  START 

When    the    gloom    began    settling 
with    increasing    density    the    presi- 


dent of  the  firm  called  in  the  de- 
partment manager.  On  his  desk 
were  expense  sheets  showing  the 
cost  of  the  department  for  the  first 
three  months.  The  figures  were  by 
no  means  small,  but  the  president, 
who  had  come  up  through  the  sell- 
ing ranks  and  considered 
costs  "as  expense  only  when 
sales  did  not  justify  them," 
was  inclined  to  feel  that 
business  resulting  from  the 
department's  efforts  would 
be  worth  the  expenditure. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, he  learned  that  the 
department  had  been  too 
busy  getting  business  to 
keep  a  record  of  sales. 
Orders  had  come  in  to  a 
gratifying  extent,  but  no 
one  kne.w  how  man}-  there 
were  nor  from  whom  they 
came. 

"Bill,"  said  the  president, 
"your  department  ceases 
functioning  today.  For  the 
next  ten  days,  or  longer  if 
you  need  it,  your  selling  in- 
clinations are  to  be  kept 
under  cover.  During  that 
time  it  will  be  up  to  you  to 
route  every  piece  of  work 
that  you  handle  so  that  no 
snags  will  delay  it.  Know  that  each 
order  that  comes  in  is  recorded,  get 
a  method  of  analyzing  your  business 
territories,  know  how  much  help 
you  give  every  salesman,  arrange 
regular  intervals  for  letters,  and 
above  all  get  these  things  working 
smoothly  before  you  again  turn  the 
valve   of   high  pressure   selling." 

KNOW    YOUR    SELLING    COST 

Since  all  efforts  of  a  Sales  Pro- 
motion Department  are  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  meant  to  influ- 
ence sales  it  is  almost  invariably 
possible  to  trace  the  work  done  by 
each  correspondent,  clerk  or  typist 
to  actual  selling  accomplishments. 
This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  recog- 
nize any  false  limits  or  barriers  that 
have  arbitrarily  set  the  extent  to 
which  Sales  Promotion  may  grow. 

Where  a  Sales  Promotion  De- 
partment has  among  its  duties  work 
not    entire!}'    relevant    to    its    prin- 
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The  American  Lead 
Pencil  Co.,  makers  of 
the  Venus  Pencils,  have 
used  more  space  in 
Collier's  than  in  any 
other  general  publica- 
tion. 
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ciples,  proper  deductions  should  be 
made  from  the  departmental  ex- 
pense. The  elastic  nature  of  Sales 
Promotion  often  invites  the  includ- 
ing of  activities  wholly  apart  from 
the  originally  incorporated  plan  of 
procedure.  Unless  some  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  defining  what  should  or 
should  not  be  charged  against  it 
there  is  danger  of  an  excessively 
weighty  selling  expense.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  knowledge  of  sales  costs 
accurately  arrived  at  often  furnishes 
the  most  satisfactory  reason  for  ex- 
pansion. 

Recently  a  Sales  Promotion  De- 
partment manager  in  a  Middle 
Western  jobbing  house  found  the 
need  of  oiifsetting  certain  competi- 
tion that  some  of  his  dealers  were 
encountering  by  aiding  them  to  turn 
their  stocks  of  an  article  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  jobber.  His 
plan  was  to  send  out  a  series  of 
three  letters  to  names  of  prospects 
sent  in  by  the  dealer.  Letterheads 
and  envelopes  were  to  be  imprinted 
with  the  dealers'  names  and  fur- 
nished without  charge.  The  only 
cost  to  the  dealer  was  the  postage, 
with  the  balance  of  the  expense  as- 
sumed by  the  jobber.  After  plans 
for  the  campaign  had  been  com- 
pleted it  developed  that  the  depart- 
ment's budget,  which  had  seemed 
adequate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  would  not  stand  the  strain  of 
adding  two  additional  typists  re- 
quired to  address  the  thousands  of 
dealers'  letters. 

A  request  for  an  extension  to  his 
budget  had  been  declined.  Ex- 
penses, since  they  came  before 
sales,  had  been  considered  alone. 
The  department  manager,  however, 
refused  to  abandon  his  campaign. 
Ten  of  his  dealers  who  had  already 
sent  in  lists  averaging  200  names 
were  given  the  benefit  of  a  trial 
campaign.  Three  letters  went  out 
to  each  prospect  and  the  resulting 
orders  showed  that  they  produced 
an  average  of  eight  orders  for  each 
dealer.  Since  an  order  meant  a  one 
hundred  dollar  sale  the  total  volume 
of  business  reaching  those  ten  deal- 
ers and  subsequently  the  jobber  was 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of 
the  letters  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  The  test  was 
sufficiently  convincing  to  bring  an 
increase  in  the  department  budget. 
The  above  example  was  an  actual 
occurrence,  and  it  shows  the  value 
of  building  a  department  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  follow  any  par- 
ticular line  of  work  and  definitely 
determine  its  value  in  terms  of 
orders  received. 


READY-M.\DE  SYSTEMS   NOT  ADVISABLE 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  recommend  forms,  files  or  sys- 
tems for  the  groundwork  of  a  Sales 
Promotion  Department  since  the 
varied  functions  and  the  widely  dif- 
fering methods  of  selling  and  ex- 
tent of  advertising  make  it  always 
essential  to  devise  the  plan  to  run 
on  the  organization's  track.  Never- 
theless a  few  plans  now  success- 
fully employed  in  handling  the  de- 
tail side  of  a  Sales  Promotion  De- 
partment may  suggest  others  or  in 
themselves  prove  suitable  to  many 
re([uirenients. 

Since  the  department  does  its 
work  through  the  mail  lists  of  pros- 
pects, customers,  etc.,  these  lists  fre- 
quently prove  to  be  the  hub  from 
which  spring  all  other  activities.  For 
permanent  lists,  card  files  form  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  retaining 
records,  classifying  and  handling 
names.  By  a  wide  margin  the  most 
important  work  connected  with 
these  lists  is  keeping  them  correct. 
It  is  difiicult  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  money  wasted  yearly  because 
of  lax  methods  used  in  checking 
such  lists,  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
is  a  pitfall  that  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  laying  plans  for  a  Sales  Pro- 
motion Department.  Prospects  will 
move,  die  or  buy  a  competitor's 
product.  It  is  often  well  and  profit- 
able to  institute  a  special  periodical 
revision  of  all  files  besides  the  daily 
checking  back  of  returned  letters.  If 
the  names  on  a  file  are  receiving 
personal  as  well  as  mail  solicitation, 
salesmen's  reports  may  be  depended 
upon  as  at  least  a  seventy-five  per 
cent  check.  It  is,  however,  often 
astonishing  to  learn  the  degree  to 
which  a  list  of  names  that  are  called 
on  regularly  by  salesmen  may  be- 
come incorrect  within  a  year.  Spe- 
cial delivery  letters,  clipping  serv- 
ices, return  cards  and  many  other 
means  are  employed  to  keep  lists  ac- 
curate, but  the  main  point  is  to 
devise  an  adequate  way  to  keep  this 
information  and  then  follow  it  con- 
sistently. 

Sales  research  often  constitutes 
an  important  phase  of  promotional 
possibilities.  "Know  your  market'" 
is  not  a  new  thought,  but  it  has 
been  very  generally  true  that  data 
gathered  for  the  use  of  selling  and 
advertising  departments  have  not 
been  made  of  sales-producing  value. 
The  manufacturer  of  a  well-known 
automobile  is  now  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation that  will  be  carried  into 
every  county  in  every  state.  He 
willknow,  when  this  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  number  of  cars  of  his 
make  that  have  been  sold  in  each 
county  as  compared  with  the  num- 


ber of  three  leading  competitive 
makes.  He  will  know  the  possible 
output  for  each  of  their  distributors, 
where  advertising  should  be  concen- 
trated and  when  and  where  to  seek 
new  connections  for  the  coming  year. 

A  Sales  Promotion  Department  is 
usually  better  able  to  direct  this  re- 
search work  than  a  statistical  de- 
partment since  it  is  familiar  with  the 
information  that  can  be  used  from 
a  purely  advertising  or  selling  stand- 
point. 

In  the  Sales  Promotion  Depart- 
ment of  a  retail  store  the  active 
files  often  furnish  the  most  com- 
plete data  on  customers,  their  com- 
ings and  goings,  whether  they  spend 
their  summers  at  home  or  outside 
the  serving  radius  of  the  store,  their 
preference  in  various  lines  of  mer- 
chandise and  their  general  buying 
habits.  So  complete  and  so  well 
classified  is  this  information  that  a 
real,  personal  sales  letter  may  be  di- 
rected to  a  group  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  only  in  rare  exceptions 
will  any  letter  find  its  prospect  away 
or  uninterested  in  the  thing  it  at- 
tempts to  sell. 

RECORDS      CONNECTING      EFFORTS      OF 
WHOLESALER.?'    DEPARTMENTS 

The  jobber,  the  wholesaler  or  the 
manufacturer  who  markets  his  prod- 
ucts through  dealers  constantly  finds 
it  important  to  know  the  possibili- 
ties of  any  given  town  or  territory, 
or  whether  other  outlets  for  his 
product  can  be  obtained.  Such  in- 
formation as  this  makes  the  need  of 
town  and  territorial  files  important. 
The  extensive  research,  analysis  and 
investigation  that  a  Sales  Promotion 
Department  can  conduct  and  which 
usually  are  impossible  from  the 
Sales  or  Advertising  Departments 
should  be  tabulated  in  the  most 
usable  form.  Here  again  the  card 
files  offer  the  easiest  means  of  re- 
cording results. 

In  Promotion  Departments  of 
wholesalers,  where  the  channel  of 
sales  runs  through  the  dealer,  it  is 
nearly  always  necessary  to  _  know 
the  amount  of  advertising  assistance 
given  each  account.  This  record,  to 
prove  of  most  value,  should  be  kept 
in  conjunction  with  weekly  or 
monthly  sales  totals.  Where  exten- 
sive advertising  backing  is  afl:"orded 
the  retail  merchant  such  a  file  not 
only  pays  for  itself  in  the  saving 
efife'cted  by  the  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  material,  but  it  also  affords 
an  excellent  opening  for  Sales  Pro- 
motion activities. 

The  perfection  of  stencil  filing 
systems  by  addressing  machine  com- 
panies is  rapidly  making  it  feasible 
to  eliminate  card  indexes  where  no 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Why  Road  Signs  Are  Becoming  More  Simple 

Painted  Boards  and  Large  Poster  Designs  Keeping  Pace 


With  Changing  Mode  of  Travel 


IN  THE  heyday  of  barn  painting 
and  fence  signs  almost  any  mes- 
sage would  get  across  to  the  passer- 
by in  his  horse-drawn  wagon.  He 
had  the  time  to  read  and  ponder  any 
number  of  words.  But  today  we 
travel  dififerently.  Now  we  rush 
about  the  country,  covering  in  our 
automobiles  distances  unheard  of  in 
our  boyhood  times.  We  know,  with- 
out being  told  the  statistics,  that 
every  farmer  has,  at  least,  his  "fliv- 
ver.'' 

At  the  present  time  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  road  signs  and  poster 
boards  in  this  country  are  placed 
along  highways  traveled  principally 
by  automobiles.  It  is,  therefore,  safe 
to  assume  that  most  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  be  seen  by  the  motoring 
public. 

OLD-STYLE   JLIMBLE 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  olden 
idea  in  sign  and  poster  design  pre- 
vailed to  a  large  extent.  While  we 
had  already  developed  a  distinct 
technique  in  the  execution  of  posters, 
so  far  as  color  and  treatment  of  the 
picture  and  lettering  is  concerned,  we 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  trend  of 
travel  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
sales  message — the  basic  idea — of  the 
poster  or  sign  was  concerned.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  a  poster  on  which 
were  displayed  the  article  advertised, 
several  figures  of  persons,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  words  of  text,  and  a 
job  lot  of  assorted  decorations. 

However,  the  last  three  years  have 
shown  a  considerable  change.  Ad- 
vertisers and  their  artists,  working 
together,  have  realized  that  the 
farmer  and  his  slow-drawn  wagon 
are  past  and  gone.  Some  by  inves- 
tigation, others  by  intuition,  found 
that  a  new  style  of  presentation  was 
needed  to  make  their  posters  and 
boards  effective.  One  advertiser 
using  bill-boards  extensively  recently 
e.xplained  the  older  and  newer  ideal 
by  this  little  fable: 

After  the  Sunday  morning  sky  is 
scanned,  the  lunch  packed,  the  chil- 
dren rounded  up,  re-washed  and 
piled  aboard,  and  after  the  final  sally 
back  into  the  house  for  the  forgotten 
vacuum  bottle.  Father  Motorist  steps 
on  the  accelerator  and  the  Motorist 
family  is  of?  for  the  day. 


By  R.  L.  BURDICK 

If  F.  M.  is  even  remotely  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  a  bill-posting 
or  road-sign  campaign,  his  eyes  soon 
begin  to  search  the  roadside  for  ex- 
amples of  his  art.  When  one  of  his 
signs  bursts  upon  his  vision  in  all  its 
glory  a  glow  of  satisfaction  steals  in- 
stantly over  him.  He  points  it  out  to 
Mrs.  Motorist  and  to  little  Lizzie  and 
Henry  Motorist  in  the  back  seat.  All 
crane  their  necks  to  see  every  word 
and  line  of  the  poster  while  Father 
M.  explains  how  he  fought  with  "the 
boss"  to  have  that  arrow  put  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  instead  of  the 
upper  right  —  meanwhile  running 
down  three  chickens  and  giving  the 
driver  in  the  car  behind  heart-failure 
over  his  antics  with  the  wheel. 

"Isn"t  it  fine?  Such  color,  such 
beautiful  design!  (let  the  subtle  ef- 
fect of  that  wording?  Bound  to  be 
read  and  remembered  by  everyone 
who  comes  along!" 

We  all  do  it — it's  human  nature. 

But  for  a  minute  let's  i)Ut  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  man  in 
the  car  behind,  who  isn't  interested 
in  road  signs  and  probably  believes 
in  the  traditional  error  of  the  unin- 
formed that  "advertising  is  all  bunk, 
anyway." 

He  sees  the  sign,  not  consciously 
perhaps,  but  it  registers  on  his  brain 
for  a  fleeting  moment  as  he  flashes 
by,  together  with  a  lot  of  other  mixed- 
u]3  impressions  of  signs  and  posters, 
good,  bad  and  otherwise,  as  he  drives 
along.  How  much  of  it  really  got  to 
him  ? 

Driving  at  a  normal  rate  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  a  car  goes  some  thirty 
feet  per  second.  A  sign  or  poster 
cannot  be  conveniently  seen  ahead 
from  an  angle  greater  than  22><  de- 
grees from  the  line  of  the  car's 
progress.  H  parallel  to  the  road  and, 
say,  fifteen  yards  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  a  sign  is  usefully  visible  for 
only  about  a  hundred  feet  (up  to  the 
fibint  of  pas.sing  it),  a  period  of  three 
and  a  tl^ird  seconds.  If  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  from  the  road  a  little 
Qver  double  the  time  may  be  figured. 

•  How  much  does  the  driver,  occu- 
pied with  running  the  ear,  distracted 
by  passing  speeders,  and  confronted  •, 
by  a  dozen  such  signs  or  posters- 
how  much  does  he  "get"  of  any  one 
sign  ? 


The  logical  solution  of  the  problem 
is  a  simplification  of  the  design  used 
on  sign  or  poster — a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  things  (words  or  picture) 
put  before  the  speeding  motorist's 
eye.  In  working  out  their  ideas  along 
this  line  several  advertisers  went  to 
school  to  the  motion  pictures. 

In  the  "movies"  the  titles  are 
thrown  upon  the  screen  for  a  period 
of  one  second  for  each  word  of  the 
title — a  rather  long  time,  possibly 
necessitated  by  the  slow  reading  abil- 
ity of  many  individuals  in  the  audi- 
ence However,  in  this  instance,  the 
reader's  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  the  message,  he  wants  to  get  it 
(and  read  it  aloud  to  his  neighbor!) 
and  he  is  sitting  still,  unjolted  by  road 
bumps,  and  undistracted  by  passing  - 
cars,  barking  dogs  or  squeaks  in  the  I 
ditiferential  gear.  | 

ji-ST  A  "fl.\sh" 
At  a  rough  guess,  cut  this  time  in 
half — two  words  per  second — for  the 
motorist,  whether  passenger  or 
driver  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  cal- 
culations previously  given,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  six  or  eight  words  are  about 
all  the  motorist  can  grasp  as  he 
flashes  past  a  sign.  A  casual  inquiry 
among  motorists  indicates  that  the 
strongest  recollections  of  posters 
which  they  have  are  those  carrying 
hut  a  few  words :  "Chesterfield 
Cigarettes — They^  Satisfy,"  "United 
States  Tires  .\re  Good  Tires,"  and 
so  on. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  those 
who  have  gone  into  this  phase  of 
poster  design  have  found  that  a  pic- 
ture can  be  more  readily  grasped 
than  text.  From  a  purely  physical 
standpoint,  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a 
glance  much  more  detail  of  a  picture 
than  of  words.  A  poster  that  tells 
its  story  pictorially  can  get  over  more 
than  the  one  that  depends  upon  text. 
All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  ad- 
vertisers recognize  that  highway  ad- 
vertising has  a  distinctive  purpose, 
difTering  from  display  advertising  in 
other  forms,  and  requiring  a  dis- 
tinctive technique  and  method  of 
presentation.  The  roadside  sign  is 
now  being  made  to  fulfill  a  different 
.lunction  from  it's  old-time  predeces- 
sor. It  has  become  less  a  selling 
agent  and  more  a  reminder  or  a  link- 
up of  other  advertising  display. 
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LATE,  LIVE  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Borland  Agency   Has   Eleven   New 
Accounts 

The  Dorland  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
now  directing  the  advertising  of  the  fol- 
lowing accounts:  Domestic  Labor  Saving 
Corporation,  Bissell  electric  cleaner  and 
Quick  Wring  mop;  Keratol  Company, 
manufacturers  of  leather  substitutes;  Nast 
Publications,  Vogue.  Vanity  Fair,  Hoksc 
and  (nudcn ;  National  Cloak  and  Suit 
Company  ;  National  Outlet  Company  ;  Gil- 
man  B.  Smitli,  Inc.;  Neil  Pearce  and  Com- 
pany ;  Republic  Heater  and  Range  Com- 
pany ;  Swiss  Federal  Railroad ;  Spot-off 
Company,  and  the  Independent  Talking 
Machine  Co. 


Texas     Co.     Advertising     With     Hanff- 
Metiger,   Inc. 

The  advertising  of  The  Texas  Co.,  pro- 
ducers, refiners  and  marketers  of  Texaco 
oil  products,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York.  Cam- 
paigns will  be  prepared  and  placed  in  gen- 
eral publications,  farm  papers  and  the  for- 
eign field. 


Lowman-Mullican    Co.    Succeeds 
Stark-Lovirman 

The  Stark-Lowman  Company,  Lou'is- 
ville,  Kentucky,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Lowman-Mulli- 
can Company.  M.  B.  Lowman  and  C.  N. 
Mullican  having  purchased  the  interests 
of  Thos.  H.  Stark.  M.  B.  Lowman  is 
president;  C.  N.  Mullican,  vice-president, 
and    P.    S.    Woodson,    secretary-treasurer. 

Previous  to  his  experience  in  the 
agency  field.  Mr.  Mullican  was  for  many 
years  advertising  and  sales  manager  of. 
the  Kentucky  Wagon  Works.  Mr.  Low- 
man's  advertising  experience  began  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  after 
which  he  served  as  advertising  manager 
of  B.  Nugent  &  Bros.,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company  of 
Louisville. 


Keemer  Company,  of  Toledo,  and  will 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  account  supervisor 
and  assistant  in  the  solicitation  of  new- 
business.  This  company  until  recently  was 
the  Toledo  olfice  of  the  Chas.  H.  Fuller 
Company,  of  Cliicago. 

Recently  the  agency  added  to  its  list  of 
clients  the  Michon  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Toledo,  manufacturers  of  a  brake  band 
adjusting  accessory  for  Ford  automobiles. 
Schedules  are  being  prepared  for  early  re- 
lease to  a  list  of  newspapers,  trade  and 
farm  publications. 


McCutcheon-Gerson  Advertises  Bassick 
Co.  Products 

The  ad\ertising  of  tlie  .Alemite  high- 
pressure  lubricating  system,  Thomson's 
graphite  penetrating  oil.  Secret  Service 
auto  lock  and  of  the  lubricant  of  the 
Bassick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
placed  with  McCutcheon-Gerson  Service  of 
Chicago.  Other  accoimts  being  placed  by 
this  agency  are :  Congress  Hotel,  Red  Seal 
Hair  Nets,  Morris,  Mann  &  Reilly,  Chi- 
cago Hairdressers  .Association;  Contain- 
ers Equipment  Company  and  Mumms  Fruit 
Products  Corporation. 

More  Business  for  Matteson,  Fogarty, 
Jordan   Co. 

Matteson,  Fogarty,  Jordan  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  now  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Centerville,  Iowa, 
stump  pullers;  Gordon  Cloak  Com- 
pany and  Berdie  Confectionery  Co., 
both  of  Chicago. 


Five     More    Advertisers    With    Wood, 
Putnam  &  Wood 

The  Baltimore  office  of  Wood,  Putnam 
&  Wood  Company  is  now  handling  the  ad- 
vertising accounts  of  Straus,  Royer  & 
Strass  Company,  manufacturers  of  Nayvee 
middy  wear,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  of 
Samuel  Kirk  &  Son  Company,  silver- 
smiths. National  magazine  campaigns  are 
being  prepared   for  both  these  accounts. 

This  company  has  also  obtained  through 
its  Boston  office  the  advertising  accounts 
of  the  Mossberg  Pressed  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Attleboro,  Mass. ;  John  Quincy  Adams 
Company,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
T.  Noonan  &  Company,  manufacturers  of 
lemon  cream  and  hair  petrol.  Magazines 
are  to  be  used  for  the  Alossberg  account 
and  newspaper  campaigns  are  being  pre- 
pared for  Adams  and  Noonan. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Plans  San  Francisco  Bureau 
of  Advertising 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  .\dvertising.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  which  met  in 
New  York  Tuesday,  November  30.  au- 
thorized William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  bureau,  to  prepare  a  plan  cover- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  San  Francisco 
office  for  the  organization.  This  plan  is 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  at  the  next  meeting.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  the  office  under  way  early 
in   1921. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  reported  in 
detail  current  activities  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  national  newspaper 
advertising.  The  outlook  for  1921  was 
regarded   as   most   satisfactory. 


Huston   Thompson    Heads   Federal 
Trade    Commission 

Huston  Thompson,  of  Colorado,  on 
December  1  became  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  vice- 
chairman  during  the  past  year,  succeeds 
to  the  chairmanship  under  the  rule  of 
the  commission,  which  provides  for  rota- 
tion in  the  office  of  chairman  among  the 
several  commissioners.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  first  appointed  to  the  commission  by 
President  Wilson  in  December,  1918,  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  in  December, 
1919.  was  reappointed  for  a  full  term  of 
seven  years.  He  served  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  in 
charge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 


Hazard  Agency  Gets  Four  Accounts 

The  Hazard  Advertising  Corporation  of 
New  York  has  secured  the  advertising 
accounts  of  tlie  following  concerns:  But- 
ter worth-Jud.son  Corporation,  manufac- 
turers of  chemicals  and  dyes;  Electro 
Bleaching  Gas  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
liquid  chlorine ;  Ernest  Brewer  Co.,  ex- 
porters of  flour  and  cereals,  and  Chas.  F. 
Lyngaas  Co.,  exporter  of  automobile  ac- 
cessories. 


G.    M.    Ellis   Associated   With   Clarence 
B.  Keemer  Co. 

George  M.  Ellis,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  in  both 
their  Detroit  and  Chicago  offices,  has  pur- 
chased   an    interest    in    the     Clarence    B. 


Burnham  &  Ferris  to  Advertise  New 
Invention 
The  advertising  agency  of  Burnham  & 
Ferris,  New  Y'ork,  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  account  of  the  Turn-Auto  Corporation, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  a  device  by 
means  of  which  an  automobile  in  the 
garage  may  be  turned  on  its  axis,  permit- 
ting repairs  to  be  made  to  the  underbody 
without  crawling  under  the  car  or  getting 
down  into  a  pit. 


A    $2,600,000    Chain    Store    Project 

.\  $2,600,000  chain  store  enterprise 
under  the  name  of  the  Chain  Stores 
Corporation  of  America  was  started  last 
week  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  offices  at 
116  East  Baltimore  street. 


Tracy  L.  Sanborn,  Advertising  Manager, 
Moore  Pen  Co. 

Tracy  L.  Sanborn,  engaged  in  adver- 
tising work  in  Boston  for  several  years, 
on  December  1  became  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Moore  Pen  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton. W.  F.  Gushing,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  states  that  here- 
after the  advertising,  which  for  some 
years  was  taken  care  of  outside,  will  be 
handled    by    the    firm's    own    department. 


Toland  to  Direct  Hare's  Truck  Sales 

William  G.  Toland,  formerly  an  execu- 
tive in  the  truck  section  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York,  has  been 
made  general  truck  sales  manager  of 
Hare's  ^lotors.  Mr.  Toland  came  to  the 
Packard  organization  from  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co. 


Sphinx  Will   Discuss  Advertising  Rates 

At  an  "Open  Forum"  meeting  to  be 
held  Tuesday,  December  14,  the  Sphinx 
Club,  New  York,  will  discuss  "What  is 
the  Future  Trend  of  the  Advertising 
Rate  ?" 


Marshall  Field,  Wholesale,  Account 
With  Mitchell-Faust 

The  advertising  for  Marshall  Field  S: 
Co.,  wholesale,  Chicago,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising 
Company,  of  that  city. 

New  Accounts  for  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Wm.  H. 
Rankin  Company  has  obtained  the  adver- 
tising account  of  the  Green  Point  Metallic 
Bed  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Chi- 
cago office  has  secured  the  accounts  of 
the  Linn  Products  Company  and  Interna- 
tional Accountants  Corporation,  of  Chi- 
cago. Trade  papers,  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used  to  advertise  the 
beds. 


Maclay  &  MuUally  Have  Jones  &  Baker 
Account 

Maclay  &  Mullally,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  on 
December  1  secured  the  advertising  ac- 
count of  Jones  &  Baker,  New  Y'ork,  se- 
curities. 
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^S  A  YEAR 

a  change  of  address  is  made 

in  McGRAW-HILL  Circulation  Lists 


The  professional  affairs  and  business  interests  of 
many  of  the  168,000  engineers  and  industrial 
executives  who  read  McGRAW-HILL  publi- 
cations, frequently  require  much  travelling  and 
more  or  less  extended   stays  in  many  places. 


Sixty  thousand  times  a  year 
a  change  of  address  is  made 
in  McGRAW-HILL  circu- 
lation lists  for  the  benefit  of 
these  influential  but  migra- 
tory readers. 

It  is  important  for  you  to 
know  that  responsible  en- 
gineers   and    executives    are 


subscribers  to  our  publica- 
tions. 

But  it  is  no  less  important 
for  you  to  be  assured  that 
your  advertisement  will  carry 
its  message  to  every  project 
where  they  may  be  called, 
and  in  which  your  product 
thus  may  play  its  part. 


McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Power 

Electrical   World 

Coal  Age 

Journal  of  Electricity 

American   Machinist 

Electrical   Merchandising 

Ingenieria   Internacional 
Electric  Railway  Journal 
Engineering  News-Record 


Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 


Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 


\lAge 


DCGQBCaOElDOA 


Engineering  and 


POWER 
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Does  Your  Letterhead  Help? 

Few  Business  Houses  Are  Making  Effective  Use  of  a 
Most  Effective  Advertising  Medium 

By  C.  L.  EDHOLM 


THIS  morning  I  received  a  let- 
ter that  told  a  story  of  decided 
interest  before  I  had  time  to  read 
the  text.  It  concerned  a  new  de- 
vice for  hauling  goods,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  operated  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  outline  draw- 
ing that  formed  a  feature  of  the 
letterhead.  It  saved  a  page  of  ex- 
planation which  if  put  into  typewrit- 
ten paragraphs  might  not  have  "got 
across."  It  was  not  only  convincing 
to  the  prospective  buyer,  but  a  re- 
minder that  would  impress  the  man 
who  understood  the  proposition. 

THE    LETTERHE.\D     LASTS 

The  question  presented  itself  to 
me :  How  much  does  the  average 
letterhead  tell?  I  looked  over  my 
files  to  see  what  use  the  business 
man  is  making  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  advertising  mediums.  For 
it  is  effective.  The  letter  seldom 
shares  the  fate  of  a  circular — a 
hasty  glance  and  a  resting  place  in 
the  waste  basket.  The  letter  is  read ; 
the  reply  is  dictated  with  the  mes- 
sage in  sight  for  reference,  and  the 
filing  cabinet  receives  it,  if  it  is  of 
any  importance.  Hence  it  may  be 
seen  not  only  once  but  several  times, 
and  it  can  be  found  easily  in  case 
of  need.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
circulars  or  booklets,  except  in  un- 
usually well  systematized  otfices 
where  there  is  a  special  cabinet  for 
filing  advertising  matter. 

On  looking  through  the  last  hun- 
dred letters  from  manufacturers, 
merchants,  publishers  and  men  in 
various  lines  of  business,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  neglect  shown  by  the 
majority  to  make  use  of  the  letter- 
head to  convey  a  definite  impres- 
sion. Many  were  examples  of  artis- 
tic taste ;  neatly  embossed  lettering 
on  excellent  stock.  But  while  artis- 
tic taste  is  pleasant  to  encounter, 
and  a  social  asset,  it  does  not  sell 
motor  trucks  or  cheese  or  hardware. 
Other  letterheads  did  not  have  even 
that  recommendation,  but  were  un- 
skill fully  printed  and  adorned  with 
blurred  cuts  or  meaningless  scroll 
work.  Their  impression  was  nega- 
tive or  bad. 

More  interesting  were  the  re- 
maining letters  that  conveyed  an  im- 
pression, forceful,  subtle  or  in- 
formative.    Of  the  latter  type  was 


the  letterhead  of  a  dealer  in  auto- 
mobile accessories  and  supplies  in  a 
Western  city  of  the  second  class.  It 
carried  a  diagram  showing  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  business  section, 
with  the  location  of  his  garage 
marked  in  red.  The  main  automo- 
bile route  through  the  city  was  also 
printed  in  red,  together  with  the 
two  leading  hotels.  Thus  the  pro- 
spective buyer  of  auto  supplies,  who 
would  presumably  arrive  in  his  car, 
was  shown  at  a  glance  how  to  find 
this  establishment. 

SOME    GOOD    EX.\MPLES 

Information  is  conveyed  by  the 
letterhead  of  a  manufacturer  of  an 
apparatus  to  use  with  the  telephone. 
A  small  but  clear  picture  of  the  de- 
vice in  use  occupies  the  upper  left 
corner.  Below  that  is  an  imposing 
list  of  corporations  that  make  use 
of  it.  This  tells  a  complete  story; 
what  the  device  is ;  how  it  works, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
adopted   by   practical  business   men. 

The  diagram  of  a  rocking  fifth 
wheel  for  motor  vehicles  used  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  Martin  Rick- 
ing Fifth  Wheel  Conijiany  and 
trailers  is  packed  with  information. 
It  shows  the  details  of  the  fifth 
wheel,  and  also  how  it  operates  in 
handling  a  semi-trailer  on  vmeven 
and  level  ground.  The  flexibility  of 
the  coupling  is  the  point  empha- 
sized, and  the  message  is  conveyed 
at  a  glance.  This  forms  the  upper 
third  of  the  correspondence  paper 
of   the  manufacturer. 

Letterheads  sometimes  make  use 
of  more  elaborate  engravings  to 
picture  the  goods  they  are  selling. 
The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Corporation  has  seven  accessories 
depicted  on  the  left  margin  of  its 
letter  paper.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
large  engraving  of  the  factory.  The 
latter  suggests  the  magnitude  and 
financial  solidity  of  the  concern. 

Several  corporations  emphasize 
this  idea,  making  a  feature  of  an 
elaborate  engraving  of  the  plant  or 
office  building,  to  indicate  that  they 
are  prosperous  and  responsible. 

Others  lay  stress  on  the  goods 
they  offer.  Thus  the  Harvey  Motor 
Truck  Works  has  a  small  but  very 
sharp  engraving  of  one  of  its  heavy 


trucks  at  the  top  of  its  letterhead. 
The  International  Motor  Company 
carries  the  trade-mark  of  its  trucks, 
the  ]\Iack  and  the  Saurer,  printed  in 
blue  and  red,  respectively,  to  each 
side  of  the  firm  name  and  address, 
This  is  but  the  beginning,  however, 
for  this  concern  sends  a  double 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  folded  once, 
and  the  reverse  carries  large  and  at- 
tractive cuts  of  six  types  of  heavy 
trucks.  This  arrangement  leaves 
ample  space  for  correspondence  on 
two  full-size  letter  pages,  with 
double  page  advertising  on  the  back. 
It  goes  into  the  letter  file  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Here  is  a  very  effective  method 
of  using  the  correspondence  to 
help  sell  goods.  It  allows  space  for 
a  comprehensive  advertising  an- 
nouncement, yet  it  avoids  cheapen- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  letter  by 
printing  too  much  text  on  the  facei 
It  is  more  effective  than  enclosed 
circulars,  as  the  latter  are  often  left 
unread  and  are  often  filed  in  the 
waste  basket. 


TUADEM.^RK     ON 
HEAD 


THE     LETTER- 


Sometimes  the  letterhead  forms 
part  of  a  campaign  to  popularize  a 
trade-mark.  The  New  York  F.dison 
Company  has  its  quaint  figure  with 
powdered  wig,  silk  stockings  and 
eighteenth  century  costume,  a  livery 
that  stands  for  service,  and  in  this 
case  for  "Edison  Service."  It  is 
found  on  the  letterhead,  as  well  as 
on  most  of  the  company's  booklets 
and  other  advertising.  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Company  with  its  delight- 
ful "Time  to  re-tire?"  kiddie,  fea- 
tures a  well-known  advertising  fig- 
ure on  the  letterhead.  These  trade 
characters,  such  as  Aunt  Jemima 
and  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  are 
usually  of  a  genial,  good-natured 
and  humorous  sort,  and  their  ap- 
pearance on  a  letter  may  have  its 
pleasant  effect  upon  the  reader,  the 
equivalent  of  the  smile  and  the 
handshake  with  which  you  begin  a 
business  talk,  face  to  face.  In  that 
way,  a  twofold  advantage  results 
from  placing  such  characters  upon 
the  firm's  stationery. 

Every  sheet  of  paper  that  goes 
out  of  an  office  should  help  the  busi- 
ness. With  the  present  shortage  of 
paper  and  its  climbing  price,  it  is 
more  timely  than  ever  to  find  the 
right  answer  to  the  question,  "Does 
the  Letterhead  Help?" 


George    W.    Peck    Dead 

George  W.  Peck,  former  editor  of  the 
.Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Adzri-tiser,  is  dead. 
He  conducted  the  paper  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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Ik  prm  lourndl 

A  _   tJ       Over  L050M0  This  Month 


^£^i.>:3^i^ 


"PEACHES"    AT    CHRISTMAS    TIME 

To  over  1,050,000  of  Our  Folks,  "Peaches"  carries  the  holiday  message  of  The  Farm  Journal's  editors.  It  is  not  just 
a  pretty  cover,  this  photograph,  but  a  Christmas  greeting  of  one  friend  to  another — outward  and  visible  expression 
of  a  personality  that,  for  forty-three  years,  has  been  helping  all  agricultural  America  to  happier  living  and  fatter 
pocketbooks. 
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Shall  We  Have  a  Sales  Tax? 


A  Survey  of  Recent  Arguments  Put  Forward 
For  and  Against  the  Proposal 


ALTHOUGH  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  the  proposed  sales  tax 
being  enacted  or  even  brought  tip  for 
discussion  at  the  coming  short  session 
of  Congress  it  has  already  become  a 
subject  of  as  wide  public  interest  and 
of  as  much  public  debate  as  if  it  were 
going  into  effect  tomorrow. 

To  date  more  arguments  pro  than 
con  seem  to  have  been  ])ut  forth.     .\ 


review  of  some  of  them  may  be  of 
service. 

Of  course  the  argument  which  has 
had  the  strongest  appeal  for  business 
men  is  that  it  will  supersede  the  pres- 
ent obno.xious  excess  profits  tax — 
though  that  is  by  no  means  certain. 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  advo- 
cates of  a  sales  tax  is  Jules  S.  Bache, 
a  Xew  York  banker,  whose  views  on 


Quantity 
Guarantees  Quality! 

The  fact  that  the  city  circulation  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star  equals  the  number  of  families 
in  Greater  Kansas  City  signifies  more  than  the 
numerical  advantage  of  reaching  "everybody  in 
town."  It  reflects  the  editorial  worth  and 
fundamental  rightness  of  The  Kansas  City  Star 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  450,000  resi- 
dents of  Greater  Kansas  City.  It  is  a  vote  of 
public  confidence. 

To  the  buyer  of  advertising  space  it  is  a 
guarantee  not  simply  of  maximum  circulation 
but  of  maximum  attention  from  the  individual 
subscribers  composing  that  circulation. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  October: 
Morning  Evening  Sunday 

212.275  216.230  217.196 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  Bldg. 


New  York  Office, 
2  Rector  St. 


the  subject  have  been  previously 
quoted  in  the  columns  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling. 

Mr.  Bache's  plan  is  that  every  per- 
son desiring  to  conduct  a  business 
operation  of  any  kind  in  the  United 
States  take  out  a  license  at  an  annual 
fee  of  $1.  Each  licensee  would  keep 
a  record  of  transactions  and,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  each  one  whose 
sales  exceeded  $5(X)  would  send  a 
check  for  1  per  cent  of  sales  to  the 
tax  collector  with  a  statement  of 
sales.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  send  a  recapitulation  of  sales 
for  the  year  with  a  check  for  any 
balance  of  the  1  per  cent  due  or  a 
claim  for  refund  if  his  total  business 
were  less  than  $6,000,  the  least 
amount  to  be  taxed.  The  limit  wotild 
exempt  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
and  all  labor,  he  says,  but  these 
would  acquire  their  stake  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  country  by  having  the 
tax  passed  on  to  them  when  they 
made  purchases. 

KE.\SONS    IN    F.WOR 

Mr.  Bache  states  among  his  rea- 
sons favoring  the  tax  these  : 

"Tt  is  a  complete  change  from  the 
present  system  and  meets  all  objec- 
tions to  the  prevailing  methods.  It 
is  simple  where  the  present  system 
is  distressingly  complicated.  It  will 
])roduce  ample  revenue  whereas  the 
taxes  now  imposed,  as  profits  and  in- 
comes decline,  must  fall  below 
amounts  required.  It  will  stop  ca]M- 
tal  from  hiding  in  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties. It  will  restore  competition,  en- 
terprise and  individual  initiative,  now 
smothered  to  death  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  tax  gatherer.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  commodities  be- 
yond an  average  of  2J/  per  cent, 
whereas  now  taxes  increase  prices 
nearly  25  per  cent.  Consequently,  it 
will  tend  to  reduce  present  prices  to 
a  marked  degree.  As  it  will  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer,  mil- 
lions of  people  will  pay  the  tax  but 
nobody  will  feel  it." 

"Authorities,"  says  a  recent  issue 
of  Tobacco,  discussing  the  sales  tax 
issue,  '"have  calculated  that  this 
method  of  taxation,  together  with 
certain  excise  taxes.  Customs  House 
duties  on  imports  and  possibly  sur- 
ta.xes  on  certain  classes  of  incomes 
that  can  be  defined  as  unearned  in- 
come would  provide  a  revenue  of 
more  than  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, if  a  reasonable  degree  of 
economy  is  practiced  at  Washing- 
ton." 

But  the  arguments  are  not  all  pro. 
In  addressing  a  meeting  of  1,200 
business  and  professional  men  gath- 
ered at  the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  hfiy-fourth 
meeting  of  the  Economics  Club  on 
the  evening  of  November  29,  Profes- 
sor Thomas  S.  Adams,  who  occupies 
the  chair  of  Economics  at  Yale  and 
is  a  tax  authority  associated  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  a 
Philadelphia  hardware  manufacturer, 
both  declared  that  a  1  per  cent  sales 
tax  would  be  a  great  hardship  in  the 
case  of  the  one  process  manufacturer 
or  merchant  in  competition  with  the 
large  industry  which  could  perform 
the  multiple  steps  of  a  process  be- 
tween raw  material  and  delivery  of 
the  finished  product  to  the  consumer, 
and  thus  pay  the  tax  once  on  the 
whole  operation,  while  each  small 
luan  would  have  to  add  it  to  the  cost 
of  the  particular  step  he  performed. 

"We  have  no  business,"  argued 
Professor  Adams,  "to  encourage 
combination  by  a  tax  law  and  to  en- 
act a  premium  for  the  elimination  of 
the  small  man.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
bounty  for  a  group  of  men  who  can 
combine  processes." 

In  addition.  Professor  Adams  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  "political  impos- 
sibility" for  this  new  tax  to  "poke 
out"  the  excess  profits  tax.  "What 
you  are  going  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  to 
add  the  complexities  of  the  one  to 
the  complexities  of  the  other  and 
have  the  two  side  by  side." 

To  the  Professor's  objection  to 
"giving  a  bounty  to  a  group  of  men 
who  can  combine  processes,"  the  New 
York  Times  makes  the  pertinent  edi- 
torial reply,  "If  a  tax  bounty  on  ef- 
ficiency is  objectionable,  is  not  a  tax 
bounty  on  inefficiency  more  objec- 
tionable ?" 

In  the  meantime  trade  bodies  like 
the  National  Jewelers'  Board  of 
Trade  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
sales  tax  and  a  commission  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  has 
enumerated  it  among  the  cures  pro- 
posed for  present  tax  evils. 


K.  H.  Rohrbaugh  Dead 

K.  H.  Rohrbaugh,  connected  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  committed 
suicide  November  23,  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  by  shooting  himself. 
Mr.  Rohrbaugh  was  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  had  been  away  on  sick  leave  due  to  a 
nervous  breakdown.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  and 
served  during  the  war  in  France.  His 
home  was  in  Canton,  O. 


Large    Christmas    Trade    Will    Check 
Deflation,  Maxwell  Believes 

William  Maxwell,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  musical  phono- 
graph division  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  dealers 
makes  the  following  statement : 


"The  present  curtailment  of  merchandise 
production,  with  evidence  already  apparent 
that  the  belated  Fall  buying  by  the  public 
is  about  to  begin  and  will  probably  de- 
velop into  a  large  Christmas  trade,  makes 
me  believe  that  there  may  be  a  shortage 
in  many  lines  of  goods  after  Christmas. 
This  sliortage,  if  it  occurs,  will  do  much' 
to  check  the  price  deflation  which  some 
people  anticipate  after  Christmas  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  merchandise,  and  will  tend  to 
stabilize  prices  and  excite  consumer  de- 
mand. I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  see 
nothing  but  a  steady  downward  revision 
of  prices  until  pre-war  levels  are  reached. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  curve  of  price 
deflation,  instead  of  being  steadily  down- 
ward, will  fluctuate,  and  that  the  curve 
will  have  some  'ups'  as  well  as  'downs' 
in  it." 


Toy   Business   Has   Increased   Fivefold 

The  making  of  toys  has  increased  five- 
fold in  the  United  States  since  1913,  ac- 
cording to  W.  A.  Coleman,  a  director  of 
the  Toy  Manfacturers  of  the  United  States. 
In  1913  this  country  was  turning  out  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  toys  yearly  and  today 
the  business  has  reached  the  $100,000,000 
mark.  The  industry  employs  about  10,000 
workers. 


Belgium's   Imports   From  U.   S.  Large 

Belgium's  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1920  was  valued  at  13,282,- 
598,000  francs.  Imports  totaled  7,615,774,- 
000  francs,  and  exports  5,666,824,000 
francs.  Imports  from  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  were  valued  at 
1,289,454,000  francs,  and  exports  to  United 
States  at  205,851,000  francs. 


LOUISVILLE'S     B>\NK 

CLEA.RINGS     cir2cl> 
TRyXNS/KCnriONS 

Louisville's  general  progperity  is  evidenced  by  the  Bank 
Clearings  and  Transactions  reported  November  13th  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  (the  date  Nov. 
13th  is  selected  simply  because  it  is  the  last  statement  we 
can  use  and  prepare  copy  in  time  for  this  issue) ;  the  figures 
follow  •• 

Day's  clearing  Nov.  13th $4,052,598 

Week's  clearing  ending  Nov.    13th 27,484,434 

Day's  bank  transactions  Nov,    13th 11,655,372 

Week's  bank  transactions  ending  Nov.  13th  66,043,049 

Clearings  Jan.  1st  to  Nov.    13th 1,369,110,508 

Kentucky' s  bank  deposits  have  increated  nearly  50",,  in  the 
past  three  years ;  many  new  factories  have  brought  addi- 
tional capital  to  the  state.  Louisville  is  the  recognized 
"Gateway  to  the  South"  and  one  of  the  South' s  largest 
trade  centers. 

National  advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  buying  popula- 
tion of  this  prosperous  section  will  do  well  to  emulate  the 
merchants  of  Louisville,  who  give  the  greater  part  of  their 
morning  newspaper  advertising  to  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  morning  circulation. 

The  Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky's  Greatest  Newspaper 

E»>teni  ReprctentatiTc  :  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Marbridfe  Bldg.,  New  York 
Weitern  RepretentatiTC  :  John  Glatt,  Peoples  Ga>  Bldg. ,  Chicago 
Sonthem  Representative  :  Geo.  M.  Kohn,  Candler  BIdg  ,  Atlanta 
Pacific  Coaat  RepreientatiTe  :  R.  J.  Bidwell,  San  Francitce,  Cal. 

ONE    OF    THE    SHAFFER    GROUP    OF    NEWSPAPERS 
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James  W.  Wood  With  Fred  M.  Randall 
Co. 

James  W.  Wood,  Chicago  advertising 
man,  has  gone  to  Detroit  to  become  as- 
sociated witli  the  Fred  M.  Randall  Com- 
pany in  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  and  account  executive.  He  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  Green,  Fulton 
&  Cunningham  Company,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  the  past  three  years 
in   the   Chicago   office. 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  advertising  inan- 
ager  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Hill- 
man's  Department  Store,  and  The  Hub, 
of  Chicago.  Previous  to  his  entering  the 
advertising  agency  field  he  was  sales  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways Advertising  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in   Chicago. 


Joins   J.   R.   Mayers   Co. 
The  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  New  York, 
has  added  to  its  staff  H.  J.  Jaediker,  for- 
merly of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York. 


Sharpe   Edits    Southern   Journals 

R.  Lee  Sharpe,  for  fifteen  years  owner 
of  Sharpe's  Modern  Printing  Plant  of  the 
South,  and  for  one  year  in  Chicago  study- 
ing advertising,  is  now  with  The  Southern 
Periodica!  Press,  of  .Atlanta,  publishers  of 
Refrigeration.  Southern  Talking  Machine 
Dealer  and  Southern  funeral  Director,  be- 
ing the  editor  of  the  latter  two. 


Miss  Thornburgh  to  Edit  Harry  Levey 
Films 
Miss  Laura  Thornburgh  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  editor-in-chief 
for  the  Harry  Levey  Service  Corporation, 
New    York.      Miss    Thornburgh    has   been 

^  identified  during  the  past  two  years  as 
scenario  editor  of  the  motion  picture  sec- 

.  tion  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
and  bears  the  distinction  of  having  assisted 
in  the  editing  and  titling  of  about  30,000 
feet  of  film  during  the  past  eight  months. 
Prior  to  her  affiliation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  she  was  editor  of  the 
woman's  page  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Sentinel. 


Thomas   B.   Spencer   a   Suicide 

Thomas  Beatty  Spencer,  recently  con- 
nected with  the  .Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers,  and  former  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Sun.  Tribune 
and  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  was  found  dead  in  his  room  at 
the  Hotel  Brevoort,  New  York,  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  right  temple,  last 
Saturday-,  November  27.  A  revolver  was 
lying  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  about  50  years 
old,  was  born  in  Ohio  and  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  many  years  before 
he  came  to   New   York. 


Cleaveland   A.    Chandler   Gets   a 
"Write-up" 

In  a  recent  edition  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper, a  unique  story  is  told  of  Cleaveland 
A.  Chandler,  vice-president  of  the  .Amster- 
dam Agency,  Lie,  together  with  a  carica- 
ture of  him.  Mr.  Chandler  lays  claim  to 
the  singular  coincidence  of  having  had  his 
maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers  as 
members  of  the  electoral  college  which 
made  Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1860.  Although  the  two  "grand- 
fathers" were  acquainted  with  each  other 
at  the  time,  "Cleave's"  mother  and  father 
had  never  met. 


Arthur  J.  McElhone  Joins  Byron  G. 
Moon 
Arthur  J.  McElhone,  recently  business 
manager  of  the  Curtis  Business  Papers, 
Lie,  New  York,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McElhone, 
previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Curtis 
Papers,  was  publicity  manager  of  the  Class 
Journal  Publications. 


Paint  Manufacturers  Elect 

The  Paint  Manufacturers'  .Association 
of  the  L'nited  States  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Hotel  .Astor,  New  York, 
November  18  and  19,  elected  the  following 
officers :  S.  Rosenthal,  president ;  H.  W. 
Rice,  first  vice-president ;  D.  A.  Kohr, 
second  vice-president ;  G.  B.  Heckel,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  .\.  E.  Clerehew,  C. 
R.  Cook,  S.  R.  Matlack,  H.  O.  True  and 
M.   G.   Bennett,   directors. 


Edwin    Bird   Wilson,    Inc.,  Adds   C.   V. 
Burger 

Carl  V.  Burger,  who  organized  and  di- 
rected the  School  of  Painting  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune,  France,  has 
joined  the  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising agency,  as  assistant  to  Robert 
Ball,  art  director.  For  three  years  Mr. 
Burger  was  on  the  art  staff  of  the  Boston 
Post,  and  since  the  war  has  been  in  com- 
mercial art  work. 


Play    Written    by    Chicago   Advertising 
Men 

Hiram  Moe  Greene,  editor  of  the 
li'onian'.^  World,  and  Joseph  H.  Necbe, 
vice-president  of  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey 
Company,  have  written  a  play  entitled 
"Something  for  Women,"  an  American 
business  comedy,  and  have  sold  it  to  .A.  H. 
Woods    for    production. 


I  look  at  every  advertisement  every  month  *  ' 
I  have  an  up-to-date  equipped  kitchen  and  anr 
always  interested  in  new  things  *  *  says  Mrs 
M.  W.,  Alabama. 


W.  H.  Gannett,  Pub.,  Inc.,  Augusta.  Maine 
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Schumann   Again   Heads   Varnish   Men 

Carl  J.  Schunianii,  of  the  Hilo  Varnish 
Company,  Brooklyn,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  National  Varnish  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  November  16. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  A.  L. 
Phillips,  first  vice-president ;  E.  H.  Han- 
cock, second  vice-president,  and  G.  B. 
Hcckel,  secretary-treasurer.  Arthur  J. 
Davis,  Charles  J.  Rowe,  W.  R.  Carnegie, 
J.  H.  McNulty,  Henry  Caiman.  O.  A. 
Hasse  and  James  B.  Lord  were  made 
directors. 


Underwood  Leaves  Moore  Push- Pin  Co. 

P.  G.  Underwood,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  assistant  general  manager  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, has  left  that  organization  and  has 
formed  his  own  company  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  name  of  the  Underwood  Glass 
Pin  Company. 


Wacaser  Directs   Butler  Motor 
Publicity 

George  Wacaser,  formerly  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Butler  Motor  Company  in  that  city. 


Heads  Leach  Auto  Sales 

R.  P.  Pennock  has  been  made  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Leach  Biltwell  Motor  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  builders  of  the 
Leach   Six 


Made   Miniature   Lamp   Sales   Manager 

Arthur  O.  Perlitz  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Miniature  Incan- 
descent Lamp  Corporation  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 
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Sebring  to   Direct  Dress  Advertising 

W.  H.  Sebring,  recently  with  the 
Fonda-Haupt  Co.,  New  York,  advertising 
agency,  and  for  a  number  of  years  adver- 
tising manager  of  Nuijcnfs  Btdlelin,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  M.  &  H. 
Rentner,  New  Y'ork,  dresses. 


Sherwin-Williams   and    Butler    Bros,   to 
Hold  Sales  Conventions  in  New  York 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold  its  annual  sales 
convention  in  New  York  from  December 
20  to  23: 

Butler  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  will  hold 
its  sales  convention  this  year  in  New  York 
on  December  27. 


Chicago  to  Exhibit  Financial 
Advertising 
The  Financial  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Advertising  Council  annoimces  that 
on  December  10  it  will  stage,  at  the  Morri- 
son Hotel,  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  ad- 
vertising of  the  local  financial  institutions, 
including  the  display  of  the  four  prize- 
winning  exhibits  shown  at  the  recent  In- 
dianapolis convention  and  at  the  Washing- 
ton convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  There  will  be  a  luncheon  and 
a  dinner  meeting  on  that  occasion.  In 
the  evening  the  speaker  will  be  William 
Johnston  Rose,  business  counsellor,  of 
Cleveland. 

Goodyear  Sales  $206,000,000  for  Year 

Sales  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  O.,  for  the  year  ended 
October  31,  last,  totaled  $206,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $168,900,000  for  the  vear 
previous.  Export  sales  in  1920  reached 
$15,000,000.  not  quite  double  the  $8,000,- 
000   sales   for   1919. 


Brown  Shoe  Sales  $37,307,526 
The  Brown  Shoe  Company  for  its  year 
ended  October  31  reports  net  sales  of 
$37,307,526  and  net  profit  for  the  year  of 
$362,152.  The  company's  total  surplus  on 
October  31  was  $1,785,451. 


Fisher    Body    Sales    Show    Large 
Increases 

Sales  of  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation 
for  the  first  quarter,  ending  Julv  31,  1920. 
totaled  $22,627,000,  as  compared  with 
$8,369,000  for  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  the  previous  year.  Jn  the 
second  quarter  sales  totaled  $23,632,000. 
compared  with  $12,831,000  for  the  same 
quarter  in  1919. 


Agency    Would    Publish    Mr.    Bourne's 
Article 

Indicative  of  tlie  practical  excellence  of 
Humphrey  M.  Bourne's  articles  appearing 
in  Advertising  &  Selling  is  a  letter  from 
a  New  York  advertising  agency  asking 
permission  to  reprint  and  bind  "Is  Your 
Advertising  Real  Salesmanship?"  which 
ran  in  the  October  9  issue.  The  letter  is 
as  follows : 

LOUIS   J.    GOLDMAN',    IXC. 
Mr.   riumplirey   M.   Bourne, 
Care    Advertising   &    Selling, 
471    Fourth  Avenue, 
New   York  City. 
Dear    Mr.     Bourne: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  article 
on  page  eight  in  Advertising  &  Selling  and 
consider  it  the  best  thing  that  has  been  written 
to  date  in  reference  to  this  much-abused  propo- 
sition. 

With  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  have  it 
reprinted  and  bound,  not  onlj^  for  every  man 
in  my  organization,  Ijut  for  clients  we  have  on 
our  books. 

Yours  very  truly, 
LOUIS  J.  GOLDMAN,  INC.. 
(Signed)     Louis  J.  Goldman. 


Advertising  &  Selling 
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The  Man  Who  Says  "Uneeda  Biscuit" 

Alfred  C.  Mace,  Jr.,  Advertising  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  Creator  of  Display  Successes 


THERE  is  a  story  told  in  ad- 
vertising circles  of  a  well-inten- 
tioned but  misguided  clergyman  who, 
when  asked  to  give  an  inspirational 
talk  before  an  advertising  club  in  a 
Western  city  which  shall  be  nameless 
chose  as  his  subject  that  ancient 
bromide  about  the  rolling  stone  that 
gathereth  no  moss. 

Perhaps  only  an  advertising  man 
will  understand  the  excuse  that  the 
president  of  the  club — a  gentleman 
with  a  defective  sense  of  hearing  and 
a  weakness  for  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions— had  for  announcing  that  "Dr. 
Blank  would  speak  on  the  subject. 
'A  non-rolling  stone  becometh  a 
mossback'." 

FOR  EXAMPLE — MR.  MACE 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent himself,  who  had  been  adver- 
tising manager  for  one  tirm  for  ten 
years,  held  the  club  record  for  length 
of  service  in  a  single  position,  and 
considering  the  tradition  of  job- 
changing  that  holds  among  adver- 
tising men  the  mistake  was  perfectly 
natural. 

After  the  president  had  dilated 
upon  that  tradition  in  a  ten-minute 
introductory  speech  which,  to  the 
clergyman  at  least,  was  a  revelation 
(the  story  goes  on  <to  say)  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blank,  being  either  a  sport  or 
a  bit  of  a  "trimmer,"  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  delivered  a  suave  and 
successful  extemporaneous  address 
on  the  subject  thrust  upon  him. 

Had  we  been  that  clergyman  we 
would  have  stuck  to  our  muttons  and, 
in  ringing  tones,  called  attention  to  the 
case  of  Alfred  C.  Mace,  Jr.,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  to  prove  that  that 
president  and  the  members  of  that 
club  and  all  like-minded  advertising 
men  are  following  a  wrong  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mace,  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company, 
started  on  that  long,  long  trail  whose 
only  turning  has  turned  him  into  the 
position  of  combined  advertising  and 
sales  manager  in  1909.  He  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  eleven  years 
and  if  he  is  a  mossback  then  Jonah 
was  a  second  George  Washington. 


By  E.  WALTER  OSBORNE 

But  before  we  go  ahead  to  dis- 
prove Jonah's  right  to  the  cherry 
tree  title,  let  us  hesitate  long  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Mace  is  a  mossback 
about  one  thing.  He  has  the  oldest 
of  old-fashioned  ideas  about  personal 
jjublicity  and,  acting  upon  the  princi- 
))k'  that  an  advertising  manager 
slujuld  be  heard  and  not  seen,  could 
ony  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
a  ])ersonality  story  cannot  be  devel- 
oped out  of  an  interview  conducted 
over  the  telephone. 


STARTED   AT  $40  A    MUNTH 

The  telephonic  prelude  instructed 
us  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mace  is  an 
exceedingly  busy  man.  Later  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  from  him  just 
how  busy  a  man  he  has  been  since, 
way  back  in  1900,  he  left  a  small  ad- 
vertising business  of  his  own  in  Chi- 
cago to  work  for  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Package  Depart- 
ment at  all  of  $40  a  month. 

Other     things      biographical      w€ 
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ALFRED    C.    MACE,   JR. 
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learned ;  That  he  came  to  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  N.  B.  C,  then  the  main 
office,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
its  advertising  staff  and  took  the 
humble  clerkship  when  the  advertis- 
ing job  couldn't  be  found;  that  he 
showered  John  D.  Richardson,  then 
advertising  manager,  with  advertis- 
ing ideas  and  sketches  until  one  day 
a  number  of  car  cards,  featuring  the 
celebrated  Zu  Zu  clown,  persuaded 
Mr.  Richardson  to  accept  the  inevi- 
table and  attach  the  young  man  to  his 
staff";  that  Mr.  Mace  subsequently 
became  head  of  the  art  department, 
where  he  remained  until,  with  the 
moving  of  the  N.  B.  C.  headquarters 
to  New  York,  he  was  made  advertis- 
ing manager;  that  he  continued  to 
hold  that  title  until,  last  September, 


he  was  instructed  to  add  to  it  the 
title  of  sales  manager  and  placed  in 
control  of  N.  B.  C.  distribution. 

So  much  constitutes  the  "what" ; 
now  for  the  "why."  One  of  the  first 
causes  of  his  success  is  simply  a 
talent  for  drawing  and  for  seeing  the 
value  of  simply  constructed  display 
designs  in  advertising.  Otit  of  that 
talent  have  been  built  the  car  cards, 
the  counter  cards,  the  posters,  and 
hundred-and-one  other  forms  of 
clean-cut,  bold,  compelling  display 
for  which  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany is  famous  in  the  advertising 
world.  For  advertising  men  who  can 
"read  behind"  these  crisp,  sharp  mes- 
sages which  tell  an  effective  story  at 
a  glance,  it  is  not  hard  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  the  kind  of  man  who  pro- 


The  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York 
wishes  pubHcly  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship  shown  by  The  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  presentation  of  this  master 
medallion  at  the  dinner  given  by 
The  Sphinx  Club  to  The  Poor 
Richard  Club,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  November  9^  1920. 

President 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Year 


duces  them — a  big,  quick-thinking, 
decisive  man,  whose  executive  force- 
fulness  of  character  is  softened  by  a 
touch  of  temperament  that  is  essen- 
tially Latin — as  witness  the  art  sense 
that  has  dictated  or  approved  so 
much  that  is  markedly  artistic  in  the 
N.  B.  C.  copy  output.  A  six-feet- 
and-some-inches  smiling  man,  with 
reddish  hair  that  has  receded  a  little 
way  from  his  forehead,  reddish 
mustache,  brown  eyes,  a  frame  that 
is  heavy,  yet  suggests  lightness. 

But  there  is  another  A.  C.  Mace 
who  must  be  gotten  into  the  picture — 
a  man  with  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
detail  and  a  keen  sense  of  "follow- 
through,"  responsible  for  what  is 
probably  the  best  system  of  follow- 
up  advertising  in  the  ranks  of  na- 
tional advertisers.  A  phase  of  this 
advertising  that  is  illustrative  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  whole  system  is 
the  use  by  N.  B.  C.  salesmen  of 
folders  setting  the  monthly  adver- 
tising effort  of  the  company  before 
the  dealer.  This  was  described  by 
W.  S.  Allison,  of  the  N.  B.  C.  adver- 
tising department,  in  an  article 
headed  "Advertising  Your  Advertis- 
ing to  Your  Most  Difficult  Prospect," 
which  led  the  August  14  issue  of 
Adverti.sing  &  Selling. 

has.  remarkable   memory 

In  Mr.  Mace's  case  thoroughness 
goes  with  quickness.  They  still  tell 
a  story  over  in  the  big  National  Bis- 
cuit Company  headquarters  at  Ninth 
avenue  and  Fifteenth  street.  New 
York,  of  the  genesis  of  the  famous 
old  oyster  man  opening  oysters  who 
means  "Oysterettes"  to  readers 
wherever  National  Biscuit  products 
are  sold. 

The  late  president  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  A.  W.  Green,  im- 
patient to  the  point  of  eccentricity  in 
some  respects,  suddenly  decided  late 
one  afternoon  that  he  wanted  to  ad- 
vertise Oysterettes.  He  called  in 
]\Ir.  Mace,  explained  what  he  had  in 
mind,  and  asked  how  soon  ideas  and 
sketches  could  be  submitted. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Mace. 

That  night  he  completed,  in  its  en- 
tirety, a  three-sheet  poster  of  the  old 
oyster  man.  It  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  has  since  become  one  of 
the  comjiany's  best  poster  assets. 

Part  of  this  quickness  of  execu- 
tion comes  from  quickness  of  absorp- 
tion. Mr.  Mace  has  an  envied  repu- 
tation for  lightning  speed  in  digest- 
ing facts,  ideas,  data  in  reports,  all 
the  mass  of  printed  matter  that  comes 
to  an  advertising  manager's  desk. 
Furthermore,  once  absorbed,  the  es- 
sentials "stay  put,"  for  he  has  a 
tenacious  memory. 
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Probably,  if  tbe  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, who  is  now  also  its  sales  man- 
ager, would  tell  of  what  contribu- 
tion to  advertising  he  is  proudest,  he 
would  speak  of  his  success  in  putting 
life  and  action  into  car  cards.  The 
art,  the  realism,  the  striking  display 
qualities  of  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany car  cards  blazed  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  present  stand- 
ards in  this  form  of  advertising. 

DIFFICULT    TO    LABEL 

Prolific  of  ideas  that  have  to  bear 
fruit  in  new  advertising  or  new  sales 
methods,  Mr.  Mace  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  any  compelling  avocaition 
with  which  to  "fill  in."  He  is  a  vora- 
cious reader — favoring  works  on 
history  and  art.  He  travels  around 
a  good  deal — but  generally  on  N.  B. 
C.  business  bent.  He  is  married  and 
when  he  is  at  home  is  to  be  found, 
"out  of  hours,"  at  White  Plains, 
where  he  has  just  acquired  an  at- 
tractive new  place  on  the  decoration 
of  which  he  has  spent  many  thought- 
ful hours. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  and  to  label 
this  big,  Latin-minded  Canadian- 
born  American  artist-business  man. 
Like  most  geniuses  he  is  a  rule  unto 
himself — which  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  example  of  his  suc- 
cess cannot  be  cited  in  formulating 
rules  for  others  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful. We  have  formulated  no 
rule,  but  let  us  jx)int  out  once  more 
to  advertising  men  who  come  and 
who  go  that  Alfred  C.  Mace,  Jr.,  has 
been  going  on  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  if 
not  "forever,"  for  a  period  that  will 
seem  like  "forever"  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  follow  his  pro- 
fession, 

— And  that  Jonah  is  completely 
disqualified. 


Roy    Durstine    and    Anderson    Pace    to 
Address   Triaders 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  and  Anderson  Pace, 
director  of  research  for  the  Christian 
Herald,  New  York,  will  be  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Triad  League,  to  be  held  at  the  Advertising 
Qub,  December  11.  Mr.  Durstine  will 
speak  on  "Making  Advertisements  Pay," 
and  Mr.  Pace  will  talk  on  ".Advertising 
Research." 


Advertising  Films  at  Rialto,  Dec.  9 

A  private  showing  of  two  screen  sales 
stories,  "Shoeing  the  Horse  of  Progress" 
and  "Blowout  Bill's  Busted  Romance,"  just 
released  for  national  distribution  by  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company,  will  take 
place  at  the  Rialto  Theatre,  New  York, 
Thursday,  December  9,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Presentation  of  business 
or  personal  card  will  secure  admission. 


Kobbe    to   Advertise    Willard    Fountain 
Pen 

Tlie  Willard  Pen  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  the  Willard  fountain  pen,  has 
placed  its  advertising  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
A  trade  campaign  and  newspapers  will 
be  used. 


Mutual   Service   Will  Advertise 
American    Ventilators 

The  American  \'entilating  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makers  of  the  American- 
Larsen  suction  ventilator,  has  placed  its 
advertising  in  the  hands  of  Mutual  Serv- 
ice Advertising  Agency,  New  York.  For 
the  present  advertising  proliably  will  be 
confined  to  architectural,  building  and  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  papers. 


Concord,   N.   H.,   Publisher   Suffers 
$150,000  Fire  Loss 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher  of  the 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Daily  Patriot,  sustains  a 
loss  estimated  at  $150,000  as  a  result  of  a 
fire,  November  30,  which  lieavily  damaged 
his  newspaper  plant  and  which  almost  de- 
stroyed White's  Opera  House  block,  also 
owned  bv  him. 


Elgin  Stove  &  Oven  Account  With 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

The  Elgin  Stove  &  Oven  Co.,  of  Elgin, 
111.,  has  recently  opened  a  campaign 
through  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee. This  will  consist  of  advertising 
through  trade  papers  and  also  direct-by- 
mail  advertising. 


T/ie  U\ihl  Maiiujactiiriiig  Company 
see  the  point  of  urging  the  merits 
of  the  EVERSHARP  pencil  to  the 
million  and  a  half  active  men  and 
icomen  who  read  the  nine  magazines 
comprising    The   All   Fiction    Field 
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Telling  About  the  Product  in  Your  Advertising 

The  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.  Campaign  Conveys  Valuable 
Information  to  the  Trade 


By  C.  M.  WHITE 

Statistical    Department,    the    Business    Bourse,    Xew    York 


AFE\\'  years  ago  an  unusually 
enterprising  "inventor"  placed 
on  the  market  some  very  attractive 
"leaf  toljacco"  which  later  proved  to 
be,  upon  examination  by  the  deluded 
purchasers,  naught  else  than  ordinary 
brown  paper  pressed  into  leaves  and 
heavily  impregnated  with  tobacco  in- 
fusion. 

History  does  not  record  whether 
this  individual  gained  inspiration 
from  P.  T.  Barnum's  wise  grip  or 
whether  he  first  saw  the  hght  of  day 
near  the  home  of  the  wooden  nut- 
meg. One  of  the  "ultimate  contrib- 
utors," however,  observed  that  the 
man  who  fabricated  that  combination 
must  have  been  trying  to  meet  the 
demand  for  "light"  leaves. 

The  fact  that  paper  plays  many 
parts  in  life — business,  social  and  cul- 
tural ;  that  it  is  a  staple  which  man- 
kind finds  general  interest  in  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the 
modern  manufacturer  desiring  to  in- 
dividualize his  product.  Paper  is 
water-proofed  and  pressed  into  rails, 
it  is  used  in  car  and  locomotive 
wheels  and  hydraulically  pressed  up 
to  a  500-ton  pressure — all  resem- 
blance to  paper  is  lost  and  in  looks, 
grain,  weight,  densit)'  and  solidity  it 
approximates  fine  metals. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted 
because  it  withstands  the  shocks  and 
violent  vibrations  to  which  wheels 
are  subjected. 

Good,  serviceable  clothes  that  will 
last  until  they  are  out  of  style  can 
be  made  from  paper  yarns  and  sold 
at  low  prices.  This  industry  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  developed  in 
Japan  and  Germany  where  it  is  said 
one  can  buy  a  pair  of  paper  socks 
that  will  wear  like  boards  for  two 
cents. 

As  advertising  in  all  its  varied 
forms  takes  front  rank  as  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  nation's  ac- 
tivities, paper  becomes  still  more 
important  and  more  worthy  to  take 
its  place  as  a  legitimate  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  ideas  and  quali- 
ties in  printing.  But  the  average 
printer,  the  lithographer,  the  paper 
merchant  and  the  paper  user — that  is, 
the  advertiser  himself — only  in  re- 
cent years   have   come   to  appreciate 


that  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  paper  they  buy ;  that  specific  data 
should  be  supplied  by  the  paper  man- 
ufacturer so  that  their  own  estimate 
of  a  paper's  range  of  suitability  may 
be  backed  up  by  scientific  standards 
worked  out  at  the  mills. 

TO    INFORM    THESE   GROUPS 

To  this  end  the  Eastern  Manufac- 
turing Company,  makers  of  Systems 
Bond,  launched  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, one  of  the  largest  ever  devel- 
oped by  a  paper  manufacturer,  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  which  the  central 
thought  was  the  laying  before  the 
paper  buyer,  and  paper  user,  a  knowl- 
edge of  paper-making  facts — an 
"opening  of  the  flood  gates,"  as  it 
were,  frankly  disclosing  to  all  the 
processes  through  which  Systems 
Bond  passes  from  the  raw  to  the  fin- 
ished product,  in  order  that  buyers 
might  better  realize  that  they  could 
purchase  this  paper  with  an  accurate 
record  of  the  facts  before  them.  The 
initial  objective  was  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  paper  is  and  how 
it  is  made  helps  consumers  in  select- 
ing their  papers. 

In  opening  this  campaign  the 
makers  of  Systems  Bond  decided  to 
give  a  straight-forward  presentation 
of  facts — to  lay  the  whole  story  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  brand  before 
the  consumer.  To  this  end,  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  a  series,  following 
the  appearance  of  full-page  adver- 
tisements in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  System,  Literary  Digest,  Col- 
lier's, the  American  and  Metropoli- 
tan magazines  was  a  twenty-eight 
page  book,  the  "Modern  Manufac- 
ture of  Writing  Paper,"  in  which  the 
printer  was  asked  to  take  his  cus- 
tomers for  a  tour  through  a  paper 
mill  "in  book  form."  It  told  of  the 
material  that  goes  into  papier,  the 
plant  back  of  it,  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture,  the  re- 
sources that  keep  costs  low,  etc. 

Describing  in  an  interesting  and 
popular  style  the  romance  of  paper- 
making,  historical  and  modern,  this 
book  tells  how  the  center  of  the  pa- 
per industry  shifted  to  the  forests  of 
New  York  and  Xew  England — fa- 
vored   districts    which    furnish    suffi- 


cient spruce  wood  to  manufacture 
three-fifths  of  the  wood  pulp  of  this 
country ;  the  relation  of  water-power 
to  paper-making,  not  only  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  of  logs 
but  also  for  actual  power  at  the  mills 
■ — that  in  the  United  States  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  water  power  utiliza- 
tion is  devoted  to  paper  manufacture. 

IXSTITUTIONAL    NOTE    DOMINATES 

In  the  opening  note  of  this  cam- 
[laign  of  institutional  advertising, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishing of  national  recognition  as  well 
as  the  building  up  of  a  constantly 
increasing  consumer  demand,  pro- 
spective users  of  Systems  Bond  had 
the  thought  impressed  on  their  minds 
that  the  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company  is  a  self-contained  paper 
organization — that  it  owns  and  con- 
trols over  300,000  acres  of  spruce 
forest,  its  rag  and  wood  pulp  mills, 
its  electro-chemical  works  and  its 
paper  mills ;  that  this  control  of  raw 
materials,  a  large  volume  of  output, 
self -completion  of  every  process  from 
rag-sorting  to  the  careful  loft-drying 
of  the  finished  sheet — all  combine  to 
assure  low  material  and  operating 
costs — and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance — quality  controlled  from 
the  source. 

The  advertisements  appearing  in 
the  national  jniblications  touched  on 
different  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  as,  for  example,  that  skill  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  control  and 
selection  of  raw  materials,  are  nec- 
essary to  produce  paper  of  imvarying 
quality  and  uniform  composition. 

Each  advertisement  in  the  first 
series  of  seven  shows  a  successive 
step  in  the  process,  accompanied  by 
interesting  illustrations,  beginning 
with  the  felling  of  the  trees  and  un- 
loading of  the  carloads  of  rags  up 
to  the  stage  where  the  wet  pul[)  flows 
out  onto  an  endless  mould  of  fine 
wire  cloth  in  the  paper-making  ma- 
chine and  the  film  left  on  the  surface 
takes  on  the  form  and  appearance 
of  a  continuous  sheet  of  paper. 

With  the  story  of  paper-making 
processes  as  a  background  in  each 
advertisement,  the  watermark  of 
Systems  Bond  was  emphasized — "the 
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sign  by  which  this  paper  can  I)e  iden- 
tified— a  standard  bearer  for  a  group 
of  papers — all  produced  under  the 
same  advantageous  conditions,  and 
including  the  well-known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript  and  Atlantic  marks." 

The  slogan  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany is,  "The  Rag-Content,  Loft- 
Dried  Paper  at  the  Reasonable 
Price."  This  in  a  sentence  tells  how 
this  sheet  fills  the  gap  between  high 
and  low-priced  papers,  for  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  printer,  lithog- 
rapher or  paper  consumer  has  long 
been  a  familiar  one  to  the  craft — 
namely,  that  in  attempting  to  select 
a  nationalh'  advertised  bond  paper 
and  get  the  results  wished  for,  one 
has  found  the  range  extremely  lim- 
ited— on  the  one  hand  the  choice  lay 
in  the  direction  of  cheaper  grades 
and  on  the  other,  bonds  which  ran 
into  money. 

In  direct  matter  sent  the  printer 
and  lithographer  it  was  also  brought 
out  that  when  he  is  submitting  an 
estimate  for  any  given  job  his  task 
is  simplified  when  a  standard,  mill- 
marked  nationally-known  paper  is 
specified — for  then  he  can  bid  on 
the  basis  of  service  alone. 

HELPFUL    "direct"    M.^TTER 

Some  of  the  direct  matter  sent 
printers  and  lithographers  consisted 
of  a  series  of  envelope  enclosures, 
with  space  for  customer's  imprint,  to 
be  sent  out  with  their  letters,  state- 
ments, bills,  etc.,  to  paper  consumers. 

The  campaign  was  planned  at  the 
outset  to  be  a  broad,  continued  one 
and    a    foundation    laid    for   a    long, 

steady,  substantial  pull — thus  fulfill- 
ing the  request  of  a  large  majority  of 
printers  interviewed  in  an  investiga- 
tion, who  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  one  would  start  a  campaign  of 
paper  education  and  tell  them  the 
things  they  would  like  to  know. 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000  tons  of 
writing  paper  are  consumed  in  the 
United  .States  every  year,  consisting 
of  ledgers  and  higher  grades,  pole, 
air  and  machine  dried,  and  sulphite 
bonds.  At  an  average  of  $350  a  ton 
the  volume  indicated  is  something 
over  one  billion  dollars.  Of  these 
300,000  tons  probably  one-fifth  is 
"pole-dried" — ("lO.OOO  tons,  which  at 
$400  a  ton  represent  a  total  annual 
consumption  of  approximately  $25,- 
000,000. 


Rowland   Will   Advertise   Auto   Show 

The  advertising  for  the  National  .-Vuto- 
mobile  Show,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  January  8  to  IS,  will  be  handled 
by  the  Rowland  .\dvertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New   York. 


Selling  Chicago  a  Desire  for 
Public  Health 

How  advertising  methods  liavc  been  a 
big  factor  in  the  successful  work  of  the 
Chicago  Health  Department  was  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  a  discussion  by  Dr.  John 
Dill  Robertson,  health  commissioner,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Council  on  November  19.     He  said : 

"We  have  something  to  sell  in  the  health 
department.  Every  doctor  has  something 
to  sell.  A  doctor  spends  his  time  in  med- 
ical school  and  in  hospital  perfecting  him- 
self in  internal  medicine  or  in  surgery 
or  some  other  specialty,  and  then  he  is 
prepared  to  sell  that  to  the  people,  but 
many  of  them  never  .sell  it.  The  reason 
they  don't  sell  it  is  because  the  people 
never  know  about  them.  They  never  were 
able  to  make  the  connections  to  get  the 
advertisement  in  the  ethical  way  outlined 
by   my   profession. 

"For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  ethical  to 
organize  a  medical  school,  to  issue  a  book- 
let and  .send  it  broadcast  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  that  medical  school, 
to  list  therein  the  names  of  the  faculty 
and  the  particular  chairs  that  they  occupy, 
to  spend  money  for  postage  and  for  clerks 
and  stenographers  to  write  letters  and  send 
them  about  the  country  to  get  as  many 
students  to  come  to  that  school  as  possible. 
It  is  then  perfectly  ethical  for  that  pro- 
fessor to  go  in  the  pit  in  front  of  the 
students  and  lecture  on  surgery  or  some- 
thing else  and  operate  in  front  of  those 
classes  and  sliow  that  group  of  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  students  sitting  in  front 
of  him  what  a  wonderful  surgeon  he  is  so 
that  they  may  go  out  and  spread  to  their 
friends  that  fact.  That  is  ethical.  That 
pays,  because  the  men  who  have  done  that 
in  this  or  any  other  city  are  the  well-known 
specialists. 

"What  do  you  give  for  your  life?  Do 
you  want  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  ?  You 
are  in  the  advertising  business.  You  will 
quit  business,  you  will  ciuit  everything  you 
have  got  if  you  know  that  by  sticking  to 
it  you  are  going  to  die  in  a  year  or  two. 
You  don't  know  what  your  imier  tubes 
are  doing.  Why  don't  you?  Do  you  take 
out  your  automobile  without  knowing 
whether  the  inner  tubes  are  right?  You 
put  an  e.xtra  one  in  the  car  at  least,  but 
when  you  start  out  under  high  tension 
with  these  blood  vessels,  these  inner  tubes, 
you  are  liable  to  have  a  blowout,  because 
ISOO  had  blowouts  last  year,  apoplexy. 
They  blew  up  because  they  bursted  an 
inner  tube.  The  blood  pressure  instru- 
ment in  tlje  city  hall,  the  blood  pressure 
instrument  down  in  this  hotel,  today,  the 
Palmer  House,  the  La  Salle,  and  all  the 
other  places,  the  one  we  are  showing  on 
the  stage  in  the  theatre,  is  to  make  people 
think.  We  are  trying  to  sell  a  desire.  We 
are  trying  to  sell  a  desire  for  good  health, 
and  if  we  sell  that  desire  we  have  gone 
50  per  cent  of  tlie  way  toward  the  man's 
getting  it.  Isn't  that  true?  If  you  can 
sell  the  desire  for  your  article,  a  really 
deep-seated  wish  for  it,  then  you  will  sell 
it  because  the  man  will  get  it  some  way. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  great  show  at 
the  Coliseum.  It  is  the  first  International 
Health  and  Sanitation  Exposition,  the  first 
one  in  this  country.  There  have  been  wel- 
fare exhibits  of  various  kinds  and  local 
ones,  but  none  that  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  proposition.  We  have  sold  the  en- 
tire floor  of  the  Coliseum  to  advertisers." 
Dr.  Robertson  explained  the  numerous 
features  of  this  show,  which  took  place  No- 
vember 24  to  29,  and  included  exhibits 
of    the    U.    S.    Health    Service,    the    Illi- 


nois Health  Department,  the  .American 
Red  Cross,  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  of  Chicago,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  of  Illinois,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  leading  medical 
schools  of  Chicago,  and  many  others. 
Health  commissioners  from  all  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada  were  in  attend- 
ance. 


F.  St.  John  Richards,  Sphinx  Treasurer 

F.  St.  John  Richards  has  been  selected 
by  the  executive  committee  of  The  Sphinx 
Club  to  serve  as  treasurer  of  that  organi- 
zation to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Robert  S.  Scarburgh,  resigned.  Mr. 
Richards  is  well  known  as  the  Eastern 
representative  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


Citizens    Buy    California    Daily 

T.  C.  Hocking,  who  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Modesto  Herald,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  at  Modesto,  Calif.,  has  .sold  the 
newspaper  to  a  group  of  seventeen  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  Modesto. 
L.  A.  Ferris,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Modesto  Evenmy  Nezcs,  becomes  editor 
and  manager. 


"Illustrated  Review"  Appoints  Western 
Representative 

George  W.  Stearns,  advertising  manager 
of  The  IllKStrated  Rc''iezv,  announces  the 
apixjintment  of  R.  B.  Leffingwell  as  West- 
ern advertising  representative,  with  head- 
quarters  in   Chicago. 


Plan  an  $8,000,000  Paper  Plant 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company, 
of  Bogalusa,  La.,  and  the  Bogalusa  Paper 
Company  plan  the  construction  of  an 
$8,000,000  paper  manufacturing  plant  of 
four  units.  The  first  unit  will  manufacture 
a  high  grade  of  book  paper,  and  the  other 
units  will  make  wrapping  paper,  cardboard, 
etc.  The  daily  capacity  of  each  unit  will 
be  120  tons.  The  company  has  150,000 
acres  in  Louisiana  and  250,000  acres  in 
Mississippi  of  pine  timber.  No  newsprint 
will  be  manufactured  in  the  plant. 


Hendricks'   Register   for   1921    Issued 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  edition  of 
Hendricks'  Commercial  Register  of  the 
United  States  for  Buyers  and  Sellers, 
which  has  just  been  published,  contains 
several  new  features. 

Besides  a  colored  exterior,  index  fea- 
ture, the  publishers  have  added  a  page 
of  directions  entitled,  "How  to  Find  In- 
formation," which  gives  in  concise  form 
detailed  instructions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  find  desired  information.  From  this 
it  is  noted  that  the  book  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  the  "Index  to  Trades," 
"Classified  Trades,"  "Trade  Names," 
".Alphabetical"    and    ".Advertisers'    Index." 

.Another  addition  is  a  sheet  of  perfo- 
rated postcards  on  which  users  of  the 
book  are  urged  to  report  faulty  listings, 
wrong  classifications  and  concerns  which 
may  have  been  omitted. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  reg- 
ister covers  its  field  makes  it  a  valuable 
adjunct,  if  not  indispensable,  to  any  well- 
organized  purchasing  or  sales  depart- 
ment. 


Czecho-Slovakia    Trade    With    U.    S. 
Increasing 

The  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  imported 
from  the  United  States  goods  amounting 
to  $6,212,475  and  exported  to  this  country 
$5,602,978  worth. 
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A  Sales  Crutch  to  Discard 


The  Time  Guarantee  Is  a  Costly  and  Troublesome 
Selling  Help 


By  S.  REID  WARREN 

Editor  of  the  Keystone  Publications 


WHIiN  a  convention  at  Chicago, 
representing  thousands  of  re- 
tail jewelers  throttghout  the  United 
States,  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  time  guarantee  on  watch  cases 
last  year,  one  more  candidate  was 
nominated    for    embalmment    in    the 


morgue  of  unwise  "selling  points" 
that  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. 

The  experience  of  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  watch  cases  in 
e.xperimenting  with  the  time  guar- 
antee, like  that  of  the  hosiery,  cjlove 


SPECIFICALLY 

EVERY  advertising  man, 
sales  manager  and  printer, 
should  have  samples  of 
Dexter's  Levant  Cover  Pa- 
per at  hand  for  ready  refer- 
ence. Let  us  send  you  a 
complete  showing  of  the 
seven  colors  and  two 
weights,  bound  in  folder 
form  to  fit  your  regular 
letter  file. 

IN  GENERAL 

"XTRA,"  the  unique 
Dexter  house  organ,  edited 
by  Marcus,  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  advertising 
agents  and  managers.  It 
contains  both  sense  and 
nonsense,  and  affords  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  the 
wray  of  combining  printer's 
ink  and  cover  papers. 


THE  BUYER'S  pocketbook  is  often 
deaf  but  seldom  blind.  The  appeal  to 
the  eye  is  made  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  A  beautiful  cover  sells  the 
popular  periodical  on  the  newsstands. 
A  catalog  clothed  in  Dexter's  Levant 
Cover  Paper  has  open  sesame  to  the 
purchasing  agent's  attention. 

That  edition-de-luxe  effect,  so  es- 
sential in  the  marketing  of  some  prod- 
ucts, is  readily  secured  in  the  printed 
sales  literature  by  a  liberal  use  of 
Levant  paper.  Here  is  a  Cover  Paper 
with  novelty  and  utility  perfectly  bal- 
anced.    It  has  advertising  value,  plus. 

LEVANT  is  a  Dexter  product,  coming  from  the  same  famous  old  mills 
that  produce  Princess  Covers,  and  Star  Manifold  Linens  and  Tissues. 

C.  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS  CONNECTICUT 


and  other  industries,  ought  to  prove 
of  interest  and  surely  be  helpful  to 
any  manufacturer  in  any  line  who 
contemplates  adopting  a  sweeping 
guarantee  as  an  added  talking  point. 
The  lesson  of  such  experiences  is: 
("onsider  carefully  before  you  adojjt 
a  crutch  for  your  selling  plan. 

THE   CASE   OF   THE   WATCH 

''Time  Guarantees"  on  watch  cases 
had  their  inception  and  were  appar- 
ently made  necessary  when  the  so- 
called  gold-filled  case  was  originated. 
This  type  of  case,  as  is  probably 
well  known,  consists  of  a  "filling"  of 
baser  metal  flanked  on  each  side  with 
a  layer  of  gold.  The  alloy  and  thick- 
ness of  these  outer  layers  of  gold,  of 
course,  determine  the  wearing  qual- 
ity of  the  case — but  that  quality  is 
not  perceivable  to  the  eye.  The  sur- 
faces of  gold-filled  cases  look  pretty 
much  alike  no  inatter  how  "thin  is  the 
thickness." 

When  this  ty]je  of  case  was  first 
brought  out,  there  may  have  been 
reason  for  a  time  guarantee,  because 
the  trade  and  the  public  were  un- 
familiar with  the  new  metal  and  had 
to  be  convinced  that  the  wearing 
quality  was  satisfactory.  Reputable 
manufacturers,  therefore,  began 
stamping  gold-filled  watch  cases  "15- 
year,"  "20-year,"  etc.,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  gold  layers  and 
the  honestly  calculated  wear  of  the 
same. 

But  unscrupulous  makers  soon 
found  that  a  stamp  was  accepted  as 
a  surety ;  that  to  the  public  all  gold- 
filled  cases  when  new  looked  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  the  durability 
stamp.  Hence  watch  cases  with  the 
merest  shell  of  gold  were  dishonestly 
stamped  "warranted  25  years,"  etc., 
and  put  out  without  means  of  identi- 
fication to  give  the  disgruntled  user  a 
clue  as  to  source  when  the  time  came 
for  complaint. 

This  practice  of  guaranteeing  cases 
to  wear  a  certain  length  of  time 
eventually  revealed  one  of  the  funda- 
mental defects  of  this  form  of  sales 
crutch,  a  weakness  inherent  in  the 
time  guarantee  whether  applied  to 
gloves  or  grindstones.  This  practice 
degenerates  into  a  scramble  of  com- 
petition in  making  (and  selling) 
guarantees  instead  of  merchandise. 
The  more  honest  the  manufacturer, 
the  more  fully  his  guarantee  repre- 
sents actual  wearing  quality,  the 
greater  his  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  the  unscrupulous  who 
will  be  unknown  or  out  of  business 
when  the  guarantee  limit  has  ex- 
pired. 
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ThiU  llic  time  guarantee  is  unjust, 
unwise  and  unprofitable  was  also 
proved  in  the  men's  hosiery  field, 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was 
great  competition  among  manufactur- 
ers to  outdo  each  other  in  this  re- 
spect, livery  purchaser  of  "Wear- 
proof," "Holeproof"  or  any  other  of 
a  host  of  guaranteed  socks  was  in- 
sured against  wear  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

HOSIERY    GU.'^RANTEE    MET    SIMILAR 
FATE 

No  account  was  taken  as  to 
whether  the  wearer  would  be  tramp- 
ing around  all  day  with  the  attend- 
ant ""ammer,  'ammer,  'ammer  on  the 
"ard  'ighway"  or  sitting  in  an  office 
or  class-room,  giving  practically  no 
wear  to  his  stockings.  Thus  the  man 
who  was  "easy"  on  footwear  by  rea- 
son of  his  occupation  or  because  of 
any  other  favorable  circumstance, 
paid  for  the  excess  wear  of  the  one 
who  wore  out  stockings  rapidly. 

This  drawback  attaches  to  the  time 
guarantee  whether  the  guaranteed 
article  be  hosiery,  watches,  gloves  or 
any  other  piece  of  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  varying  treatment  in  the  hands 
(or  on  the  feet)  of  different  users. 
A  watch  in  the  pocket  of  a  brick- 
mason,  constantly  in  contact  with 
dust  and  grit,  cannot  give  as  long 
wear  as  one  carried  by  a  bookkeeper. 
and  it  is  unfair  to  make  the  book- 
keeper pa)'  for  the  abuse  given  by 
the  brickmason. 

Not  only  is  this  discrepancy  un- 
just to  the  one  who  is  "easy"  on  the 
guaranteed  article,  but  it  also  gives 
the  "hard"  wearer  apparent  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  that  would  not  occiu- 
to  him  had  the  guarantee  not  been 
given  in  the  first  place.  A  time  guar- 
antee is  simnly  a  trouble  maker  for 
the  guarantor;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  attracts  those  who  want  to  get 
something  for  nothing  and  in  the  end 
is  often  made  the  basis  of  complaint 
by  those  who  abuse  the  article  guar- 
anteed and  who  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  wear 
if  no  specified  term  were  promised 
in  advance. 

THE   TIRE   GUARANTEE 

One  of  the  results  from  the  abuse 
of  the  time  guarantee  is  the  string- 
ing out  indefinitely  of  the  contract 
between  maker  and  user.  To  go  back 
to  the  brickmason  with  the  filled 
watch  case :  If  given  a  new  case  for 
the  one  that  has  lost  its  coat  of  gold 
through  grinding  by  brick  dust,  he  is 
not  thus  disposed  of.  He  has  simply 
renewed  the  guarantee  and  can  go  on 
that  way  indefinitely.  This  was  the 
case  in  hosiery  guarantees — many  a 
inan  bought  one  box  of  guaranteed 
socks,  turned  them  in  for  redemntion 
iust  before  the  guarantee  period  ex- 


|iire(l  and  slarted  in  again  to  wear 
socks  at  the  expense  of  wearers  who 
were  "easy"  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Tire  manufacturers,  you  have 
doubtless  observed,  do  not  guarantee 
their  product  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  How  ridiculous  if  they  were 
to  do  so !  Imagine  a  man  who  rides 
a  couple  hundred  miles  at  week-ends 
paying  the  same  price  for  the  same 
period  of  service  as  the  speed  devil 
burning  u])  the  roads  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  a  day !  Contemplat- 
ing the  time  guarantee  from  this 
viewpoint  is  like  viewing  it  through 
a  microscope — its  faults  are  so  mag- 
nified that  they  are  easily  observed. 

Vet  even  a  mileage  guarantee — 
which  the  tire  manufacturers  give — 
is  not  by  a  long  shot  ideal  in  its  fair- 
ness to  all  purchasers.  One  user  may 
live  in  a  district  of  fine,  smooth  high- 
ways, kept  in  first-class  repair  and 
usually  free  from  glass  and  other 
cutting  objects,  seldom  wa'^dering 
far  afie'd.  while  another's  residence 
nia\'    he   in    a    rough   countrv    where 


roads  are  constantly  in  bad  shape,  or 
the  tire  user  be  one  who  tours  far 
and  wide  over  roadways  of  every 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  fairly 
guarantee  a  certain  amount  of  wear 
measured  in  time  or  mileage  to  all 
users.  The  abusive  user  benefits  to 
the  detriment  of  the  one  who  de- 
serves the  most  favor. 

Indeed,  at  least  one  of  the  dom- 
inant tire  makers  has  definitely 
abandoned  the  mileage  guarantee — 
l.'niled  States  Tire  Co.  This  com- 
pany first  tried  putting  out  one  tire — 
their  "Royal  Cord,"  introduced  about 
four  years  ago — without  anv  definite 
mileage  guarantee.  Their  experience 
with  this  tire  resulted  in  the  entire 
elimination  of  the  promise  of  a  sp)eci- 
fied  mileage  and  the  warranting  of 
the  tire  against  faulty  construction 
during  its  entire  life.  They  reason 
that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  guar- 
antee a  certain  mileage  on  tires  than 
on  shoes.  J.  N.  Gunn,  president  of 
the  United  .States  Tire  Co..  summed 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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There   are   only   two   news- 
papers in  Scranton. 

The     Scranton     Republican 
is   the   oldest   newspaper   in    its 

PAUL  FRANK 

territory.     It  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  its 

I    have   always   called   Paul 

readers    for    several    genera- 

Frank a  "big  little  man."  He 

tions.    The  bulk  of  its  circula- 

is   small    in    size,    but    big   in 

tion  is  delivered  in  the  homes 

mentality,    as    well   as   big   in 

friendships   and   ambition. 

of  its  subscribers  and  it  pro- 
duces splendid  results  for  ad- 

He   was    with    the    Kansas 
City    Star    for   over   ten    years. 

vertisers. 

and    later    with    the    Chicago 

It  is  impossible  to  properly 

News    for    several    years    be- 

fore joining  my  Organization. 

cover    Scranton,     Carbondale 

He   has  been  associated  with 

and     the     suburban    territory 

me   for  about   five   years   and 

around    Scranton     without    us- 

the    association     has     always 

ing  the   Republican. 

been  a  very  pleasant  one. 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


Climbing  the  Blank  Wall  of  Foreign  Trade 

How  the  Proposed  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  Will  Enable 
America  to  Realize  on  the  Export  Opportunity 


ON  December  10  and  11a  group 
of  representative  business  men 
and  bankers  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  meet  in  Chicago  at  the 
call  of  John  S.  Drum,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, President  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  consider  the  for- 
mation of  a  corporation  of 
$100,000,000  capital  for  the 
financing  of  American  ex- 
port trade.  If  this  meeting 
responds  to  the  idea  as  the 
interest  in  its  formulation 
has  led  those  who  have 
developed  it  to  hope,  the 
corporation,  with  a  maxi- 
mum financial  capacity 
under  the  Edge  Law  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  may  be  within 
a  short  time  no  longer  a 
project,  but  a  reality  before 
the  American  manufacturer 
and  producer  and  the 
American  people.  The  plan 
of  a  foreign  trade  financing 
corporation  of  this  magni- 
tude under  the  provisions  of 
the  Edge  Law  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Marine 
of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  approved 
by  the  association. 

MUST     DISPOSE     OF     SURPLUS 


By  CHARLES  H.  SABIN, 

President,   Guaranty   Trust   Co.,   New   York 

demands  of  domestic  consumption 
in  the  United  States  this  year,  for 
example,  has  been  estimated  at 
2,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  300,000,- 
000  bushels  of   wheat,  S750,000,000 


The  Blank  Wall 

A  MERICA  has  come,  in  the  financing  of  its 
■^^  export  trade,  to  a  blank  wall.  The  coun- 
try produces  a  surplus  above  its  domestic 
needs,  which  it  must  export.  The  world  faces 
a  deficit  in  supplies  which  it  looks  to  .'Xmer- 
ica  to  make  up.  But  the  foreign  buyer  has 
no  further  liquid  assets  with  which  to  pay 
for  our  goods  and  we  have  no  agency  ca- 
pable of  accepting  offers  of  long-term  pay- 
ments and  advancing  money  upon  them  im- 
mediately to  the  manufacturer.  And  the  man- 
ufacturer must  have  the  money  if  he  is  to 
go  on  exporting. 

A  plan  will  be  proposed  at  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 10  whereby  a  $100,000,000  corporation— "a 
great  national  organization  for  placing  the 
financing  of  American  exports  before  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  laying  clearly  in  their  minds  the 
essential  need  of  foreign  markets  and  their 
prosperity  and  asking  them  to  make  our  con- 
tinued establishment  in  these  markets  possible" 
— will  be  made  a  ladder  leading  American  trade 
over  the  blank  wall. 

The  purpose  of  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  "national  organization"  are  clearly 
described  in  this  article  by  Mr.  Sabin,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  from  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  which  originally  formu- 
lated  the   plan. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  situation  which  the 
United  States  faces  in  its 
export  trade  today  arises  from  the 
tremendous  disruptions  of  the  war. 
American  industry  a:id  production 
have  expanded  during  the  war  until 
their  output  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
powers  of  the  domestic  market  to 
absorb. 

The  surplusage  of  goods  above  the 


worth  of  semi-manufactured  raw 
materials  and  finished  manufactured 
products,  and  $250,000,000  worth  of 
packing  house  products.  If  the 
American  producer  is  to  be  prosper- 
ous, he  must  continue  to  have  open 
to  him  the  foreign  markets,  to  which 
he  has  been  exporting  so  heavily. 


At  the  same  time  the  production 
of  the  foreign  countries  wliich  have 
bouglit  American  goods  to  so  large 
an  extent  during  the  war  is  far 
below  the  requirements  of  their  own 
markets.  They  continue  to 
need  the  surplus  output  of 
the  American  producer.  In 
many  cases  they  need  this 
output  as  raw  material  for 
reconstruction,  which  must 
be  effected  if  they  are  to  pay 
their  bills  and  the  economic 
balance  of  the  world  is  to  be 
restored.  It  is  important  to 
the  American  nation  again 
for  this  reason  that  these 
goods  shall  reach  them.  The 
difficulty  comes  with  arrang- 
ing the  terms  of  sale. 

WHY   there's   a  deadlock 

Foreign  nations,  and  Euro- 
pean nations  in  particular, 
impoverished  by  the  last  six 
years,  have  no  further  liquid 
assets  with  which  to  pay  for 
our  goods.  Our  manufac- 
turers and  producers  are  un- 
able to  accept  long-term  pay- 
ments and  thus  tie  up  the 
money  invested  in  producing 
the  goods  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  diverse  position 
of  the  two  parties  to  the 
transaction  of  our  exporting 
can  be  adjusted  is  through 
an  agency  capable  of  accepting  the 
offers  for  long-term  payments  from 
the  foreign  nation  and  advancing  the 
money  on  them  immediately  to  the 
American  producer  and  manufac- 
turer. 

This  is  a  task  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  commercial  bank  of  the 
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country,  the  assets  of  which  must  be 
always  in  readiness  for  demand.  It 
is  possible  to  certain  state  banks 
under  their  charters,  and  is  being  de- 
veloped by  some  operated  today. 

Agencies  of  the  kind  operating 
under  Federal  incorporation  and 
with  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  were  made  possible 
by  the  passage  in  December,  1919,  of 
the  Edge  Act.  They  are  permitted 
to  receive  the  promises  to  pay  off 
foreign  buyers  and  issue  interest- 
bearing  debentures  against  them. 
These  debentures  will  be  offered  for 
sale  to  investors,  and  the  proceeds 
from  them  will  pay  the  American 
manufacturer  or  producer  for  his 
goods. 

The  situation,  as  pointed  out  in 
an  able  analysis  of  the  Edge  Law  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  by  Gilbert 
H.  Montague,  is  similar  to  that 
familiar  in  this  country  of  a  street 
railway  company  which  needs  new 
equipment,  and  an  equipment  com- 
pany which  has  equipment  to  sell 
to  it.  The  street  railway  company 
can  only  pay  for  the  equipment 
through  an  issue  of  long-term  bonds. 
The  equipment  company  operates  a 
subsidiary  company  which  can  ac- 
cept these  bonds  and  issue  deben- 
tures against  them  for  sale  to  in- 
vestors. From  the  proceeds  of  this 
sale  it  receives  immediately  cash  for 
its  equipment. 

WILL   FIN.\NCE   FOREIGN   TRADE 

In  the  present  case  the  European 
and  other  foreign  nations  are  in  the 
position  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany ;  the  United  States,  its  manu- 
facturers and  producers,  are  in  the 
position  of  the  equipment  company ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Edge  Law 
is  to  furnish  the  agency,  analogous  to 
the  equipment  company's  subsidiary, 
to  accept  the  foreign  nation's  securi- 
ties, sell  them,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds give  the  manufacturer  and 
producer  cash  for  his  goods.  The 
plan  which  is  to  be  considered  at 
Chicago  is  of  a  single  institution, 
national  in  its  scope  and  control,  of 
great  financial  power,  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Edge  Law, 
which  shall  receive  foreign  securi- 
ties and,  by  selling  debentures  against 
them  to  the  American  investor,  fur- 
nish to  the  American  producer  and 
manufacturer  immediate  payment 
for  his  exports. 

The  plan  is  further  for  an  insti- 
tution of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
take  the  place  in  relation  to  our  for- 
eign business  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  occupies  with  respect 
to  our  domestic  business — a  national 


institution  to  open  the  way  for  the 
financing  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
American  people — and  it  has  been 
developed  with  that  thought  con- 
tinually in  view. 

Banks,  manufacturers,  farmers, 
exporters  and  individuals  generally 
from  every  section  of  the  country 
will  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the 
$100,000,000  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation,  each  Federal  Reserve 
District  subscribing  an  amount  as 
nearly  as  possible  proportionate  to 
its  resources,  25  per  cent,  to  be  paid 
in  at  the  commencement  of  business, 
and  10  per  cent,  every  sixty  days 
thereafter.  (This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Edge  Law.) 
'J"he  board  of  directors  will  be 
chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
vesting  control    in   a   national   bodv. 


With  the  resources  which  the  or- 
ganization would  have  at  hand,  the 
operating  personnel  could  and  would 
be  composed  of  the  ablest  experts 
in  the  country.  It  would  operate 
under  the  guarantee  of  safety  of  the 
judgment  of  these  experts,  working 
with  a  sense  of  national  responsi- 
bility and  checked  and  supervised 
by  the  highest  Federal  banking 
board  in  the  land. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  men  who 
have  studied  and  laid  out  the  plan 
that  such  a  plan  as  proposed  is  es- 
sential if  the  country  is  to  hold  the 
grip  on  the  markets  of  the  world 
that  its  full  prosperity  requires.  It 
has  come,  in  the  financing  of  its  ex- 
port trade,  to  a  blank  wall ;  the  only 
feasible  means  of  surmounting  the 
wall  is  through  agencies  which  can 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


CONSULATE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
NEW  YORK 


November  8th,    1920. 


l/fcr  dear  Mr.   Sciiolz, 

I  wish  to   give  you  my  unsolicited  testimony  of 
the   high  regard   in  which  "The    Trans-Pacific   Magazine",    of  which 
you  are   its  American  Editor,    is   held  by   the  English  reading 
Chinese   public. 

Fully  appreclatiTe  of  the   efforts  on  the  part  of  your 
eminent  colleague,    Mr.  B.    W.    Pleisher,     to  bring   about   the 
closer  relationship  and  better   understanding  of  the    three 
great  peoples  whose   territories   co-terminate   in  the   great 
ocean,    I   was  largely   instrumental    in  recommending   the  Foreign 
Office   to  subscribe   for   the  more    important  departments  and 
the  library  of  that  Office.      It  was    there   where   I  read   the 
first  numbers  of  your  excellent  magazine.      Devoted  ezolusively 
to   the    financial   and  economic   problems  of  China,    United  States 
and   Japan   it  was  read  by  my  colleagues   in  the  Foreign  Office 
with  more   than  passing  interest,    and  the  reader  who   took  it 
up  for  a  cursory  glance  was  seduced  into  reading  it  through, 
and   really  enjoying  its  interesting  discursiveness. 

The  more   recent  numbers   surpass   their  predecessors   in 
more  respect&  than  one,    in  reading  matter  and  usefulness. 
Tou  and  all   those  associated  with  you  deserve    the   highest 
credit  and   I   take   this   opportunity  to  commend   "The   Trans- 
Pacific   Magazine"   to   all   those   who   are   interested,    directly 
or  indirectly,    in  the   expansion  of  trans-pacific   trade  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  of  the  Pacific   regions. 


Yours   sincerely. 


Effiil  Maurice  Scholz,   Esq., 
American  Editor 
THE  TRAHS-PACIFIC  Magazine 
One  West   Thirty-fourth  Strept 
Hew  York,    N.   Y. 


■^^ 


^^^-^ 


lUMING    C.    StJHZ 


le  information  about  trade  conditions  and  our  future  in  the  Orient  through  The  TransP 
d  economic  monthly  of  international  value,  covering  Chin3.  Japan.  Philionines  and  .\usti 
Published  in  Tokyo  and  owned  by  Americans. 
WRITE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  I  W.  34th  STREET.     PHONE  VWZ  ROY.  2')69. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


A  Bank  Advertises  Insurance 


The  Campaign  of  the  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank  of  Milwaukee 
Is  Attracting  Attention 


WRITERS  on  bank  advertising 
have  told  us  that  a  bank  should 
advertise  its  service,  its  personnel 
and  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing,  but  no  one  has  suggested  that 
a  bank  should  advertise  insurance. 
Yet  the  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  built  a  very 
effective  campaign  around  the  ad- 
vertising of  insurance  and  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention  in  financial 
circles  by  doing  so. 

Throughout  the  last  twelve 
months  the  publicity  directors  of  this 
institution  have  inserted  advertise- 
ments once  a  month  in  the  local 
newspapers  promoting  insurance 
policies,  home  owning  and  similar 
things  that  make  for  thrifty  living. 
The  campaign  is  based  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  close  affinity 
existing  between  the  paying  of  pre- 
miums on  life  insurance,  the  part 
payments  on  homes  and  the  carry- 
ing of  savings  deposits  in  banks. 
Cultivate  thrift  along  one  line  and 
you  cultivate  it  along  all  lines. 

However,  there  was  a  more  di- 
rect excuse  than  that  for  the  adver- 
tising of  insurance  by  the  Marshall 
&  Ilsley  Bank.  The  man  who  takes 
out  an  insurance  policy  has  to  pay 
periodical  premiums.  To  quote  one 
of  the  advertisements  in  the  series, 
"It  is  easy  to  meet  your  annual 
])remiums  if  you  will  put  a  small 
portion  of  your  income  into  a  sav- 
ings account  each  pay  day."  So  the 
advertising  of  insurance  becomes 
also  the  advertising  of  savings  ac- 
counts. 

The  copy  used  has  been  as  strik- 
ing as  the  idea  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  campaign.  It  has  been 
striking  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps,  be- 
cause of,  the  small  space  used.  One 
column,  five  and  a  half  inches,  has 
been  the  standard.  One  specimen 
which  attracted  particular  notice 
carried  at  the  top  a  typical  "want 
ad" : 

Position  Wanted— By  educated  mid- 
dle-aged widow,  entirely  out  of  funds 
with  girl  aged  10  and  boy  aged  5.  Will 
do  any  kind  of  honorable  work.  Good 
housekeeper  and  will  work  for  small 
wages  if  the  children  can  be  kept  with 
her. 

This  was  set  off  in  a  box  while 
underneath  appeared  this  comment : 
That's  a  grim  story  to  the  man  who 
has  a  mother,  a  wife  or  a  child  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  who  neglects  to 
provide  sufficient   life  insurance. 


Don't  allow  carelessness  or  procrasti- 
nation to  force  your  wife  or  dependants 
into  earning  a  livelihood  in  this  manner. 
A  small  portion  of  each  week's  earn- 
ings deposited  regularly  into  an  interest 
bearing  S.AVINGS  ACCOUNT  in  this 
bank  will  soon  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  pay  the  premium  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  you   ought   to  carry. 

This  was  followed  by  an  admoni- 
tion to  "open  your  insurance  pre- 
miimi  account  at  this  bank  today" 
and  by  the  signature  which  ran 
alongside  an  attractive  drawing  of 
the  monumental  front  of  the  bank. 
Several  of  the  insertions  carried  the 
line,  "Talk  to  a  Life  Insurance  man 
about  this  toda)'." 

J.  H.  Puelicher,  president  of  the 
Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  writes  that 
insurance  comjianies  active  in  the 
^Milwaukee  territory  have  responded 
by  repeating  the  bank's  copy  in  their 
own  advertisements,  and  that  recom- 
mendation of  insurance  premium 
savings  accounts  has  met  with  wide 
approval. 

"The  business  of  the  savings  bank 
and  the  insurance  company,"  says 
Mr.  Puelicher,  "is  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  good  citizenship  that  the 
most  complete  co-operation  should 
be  aimed  at,  first  for  the  good  of 
America  and  second  for  the  good  of 
those  interested  in  the  savings  bank 
and  in  the  insurance  company." 


Special    Advantages    of    Co- 
operative Advertising 

Cooperative  advertising  by  an  entire  in- 
dustry for  the  benefit  of  all  is  one  of 
the  really  significant  developments  today 
in  the  field  of  publicity.  Group  action  ac- 
complishes in  this  way  a  considerable 
amount  of  educational  work  that  individ- 
ual   concerns    cannot   advisedly    undertake. 

Primarily  the  cooperative  campaign  is 
undertaken  to  enlarge  the  basic  market 
by  breaking  down  the  public's  general 
unfamiliarity  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  a 
product  or  a  service,  the  Business  Progress 
Bulletin  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute states.  At  times  this  condition  consti- 
tutes a  greater  hindrance  to  the  proper 
growth  of  sales  than  competition.  Any 
trade  situation  that  is  fundamentally  wrong 
can  often  best  be  corrected  by  advertis- 
ing as  a  trade  unit. 

Over  half  the  cooperative  advertising 
campaigns  in  recent  years  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption 
or  use  of  some  product.  Farmers  have 
been  dubbed  poor  business  men,  but  farm 
products,  popularized  by  associations  of 
farmers,  have  been  the  predominant  groiip 
— notably  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit, 
peaches,    apples,    apricots,    prunes,    raisins. 


almonds,  peanuts,  milk,  cheese  and  eggs. 
In  a  similar  way  demand  has  been  stimu- 
lated for  tnanufactured  commodities,  such 
as  granite,  lumber,  bricks,  paint,  varnish, 
linoleum,  gas,  coal,  electric  hoists,  magnetos, 
bicycles,  barrels,  woolen  fabrics,  linen, 
bread,  noodles,  macaroni,  books,  toys  and 
millinery. 

A  distinctively  different  phase  of  coop- 
erative advertising  characterizes  those 
campaigns  intended  to  sell  an  idea  or  a 
service  to  the  public,  such  as  prompt  bank- 
ers to  advocate  thrift,  book  publishers  to 
describe  the  lure  of  a  good  book,  lumber 
interests  to  emphasize  the  benefits  of  home 
building. 

The  stimulation  of  demand  is  usually 
substantial.  The  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  in  the  four-year  period 
1913  to  1917  increased  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  raisins  in  this  country  from 
1.1  lbs.  to  3.26  lbs.  The  California  Wal- 
nut Growers  Association  is  doubling  its 
shipments  about  every  three  years  with  the 
aid  of  cooperative  advertising.  In  thirteen 
years  the  orange  growers  of  California 
have  found  that  the  country  can  take  20,- 
000,000  bo.xes  of  oranges  annually  instead 
of  10,000,000,  and  the  danger  of  over- 
production they  formerly  faced  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  great  volume  of  demand  created  still 
further  reduces  the  cost  of  producing  and 
selling.  The  returns  to  California  orange 
growers  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  they 
shipped  only  2,000,000  bo-xes,  was  less  than 
the  costs ;  their  shipments  of  18,066,368 
boxes  for  the  season  ended  October  31, 
1919,  brought  $54,627,556,  of  which  an 
equivalent  of  only  2.01  per  cent  was  spent 
for  advertising  and  selling.  Similarly, 
California  walnut  growers  while  increasing 
tlieir  marketable  product  from  5,000  tons 
eight  years  ago  to  over  20,000  tons  nor- 
mal annual  output,  at  the  same  time  reduced 
their  cost  of  selling  from  6  per  cent  of 
the   value   to   3   per   cent. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  ob- 
tained by  cooperative  advertising  is  that 
of  lengtbening  out  the  period  of  demand 
for  seasonal  products.  It  would  be  emi- 
nently unfair  to  e.xpect  any  single  inter- 
est to  undertake  that  task,  when  every 
competitor  w^ould  be  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit from  it.  Moreover  the  work  might 
be  too  great  for  any  one  concern  to  at- 
tempt. 

In  order  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
the  good-will  created  by  cooperative  ef- 
fort it  is  necessary  for  members  of  the 
association  to  trade-mark  their  product,  but 
it  is  futile  to  do  this  unless  the  entire 
product  is  kept  up  to  the  desired  stand- 
ard. The  only  sure  method  of  doing 
this  is  through  inspection  and  labeling  by 
agents  of  the  association.  Good-will  de- 
veloped on  the  large  scale  characteristic 
of  these  cooperative  campaigns  becomes  such 
a  tremendously  valuable  asset  that  usually 
it  is  closely  safeguarded  by  every  interest 
in  the  trade. 

Cooperative  advertising  begets  a  splen- 
did spirit  throughout  an  industry.  The 
initial  benefits  lead  often  to  the  eventual 
elimination  of  wasteful  methods  and  weak- 
nesses fundamentally  affecting  success. 
The  publicity  campaign  is  a  common  bond 
that  knits  many  interests.  Its  prestige 
and  the  power  of  its  trade-mark  contin- 
ually bring  in  new  members  As  a  leavener 
of  production,  a  creator  of  enhanced  good- 
will and  a  stabilizer  of  consumption  it 
has  potentialities  beyond  the  scope  of  or- 
dinary  commercial   advertising. 
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A  Sales  Crutch  to 
Discard 

{Continued    from   page   29) 

up  the  whole  story  in  a  newspaper 
interview  in  which  he  is  quoted  as 
having  said : 

"As  long  as  we  have  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  manner  in  whicli  a  tire  is 
used  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  specific 
mileage  a  tire  will  go.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
what  automobile  owners  really  wanted  was 
assurance  of  quality.  That  is  what  we 
believe  we  are  supplying. 

"We  firmly  believe,"  he  continued,"  that 
all  the  manufacturers  of  better  grade  tires 
will  eventually  come  to  this  basis  of  do- 
ing business.  Some  already  have.  To  us 
it  seems  the  only  way  in  which  to  market 
a  high-grade  product. 

"Given  the  quality  of  good  tires  today, 
you  will  get  long  mileage  if  you  will  take 
care  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
o^■erload  your  car,  under-inflate  your  tires, 
start  or  stop  suddenly,  speed  around  curves 
with  wheels  out  of  line,  no  tires  under  the 
sun  will  give  the  mileage  that  manufac- 
turers build  into  them." 

The  time  guarantee  is  on  the  skids 
and  the  manufacturer  who  adopts  it 
in  the  face  of  others'  experiences  is 
surely  inviting  trouble  for  which  he 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 


What  Became  of  the  Saloons? 

There  were  160  saloons  in  Grand  Rapids 

when    Michigan   went   dry    in    1918.      Last 

June,    two    years    later,    the    saloons    had 

been  replaced  by  : 

37  soft  drink  parlors. 

13  billiard    or    pool    rooms    selling    soft 

drinks. 
7  billiard    or    pool    rooms    selling    soft 

drinks   and   lunches. 
3  billiard  or  [jool  rooms  and  restaurants. 

3  billiard  or   pool   rooms  with  no   other 

line.  (Making  a  total  of  57  places 
selling  soft  drinks  and  26  billiard  or 
pool  rooms.  Soft  drinks  is  here 
used  to  mean  "near  beer,"  beer  sub- 
stitutes, fruit  drinks  and  similar  bev- 
erages.) 
12  restaurants  and  lunch   rooms. 

9  candy   stores. 

9  groceries. 

4  branch  banks. 
3  barber   shops. 

3  stores  selling  automobile  tires. 

2  shoe  stores. 

2  news  stand  and  cigar  stores. 

2  wall  paper  and  paint  stores. 

2  five-  and  ten-cent  stores. 

2  drug  stores. 

2  card   rooms. 

2  clothes-pressing  and  tailoring  establish- 
ments. 

2  wholesale   fruit   and   produce   stores. 

1  pawn  shop. 
25  miscellaneous  retail  and  wholesale 
stores.  (It  will  be  noticed  that, 
omitting  the  soft  drink  parlors,  bil- 
liard and  pool  rooms,  card  rooms 
and  the  single  pawn  shop,  there  are 
79  stores  in  the  list.) 
In  addition,  the  investigation  showed 

9  vacant   stores. 

1  building  being  torn  down. 

1  lot  being  excavated  for  a  new  building. 

1  duplicate  address. 

2  addresses    unlocated. 

1  hotel  bar  discontinued. 

160  total   former  saloons. 


Window  Display 
Specialists 

THE  difference  between  "some- 
thing for  the  dealer's  window", 
and  a  "window  display",  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  product  of  a  general 
lithographer  and  the  creation  of  win- 
dow display  specialists. 

EIN/ON  LITHO 


have  for  many  years  specialized  in 
the  creation  of  lithographed  window 
displays,  and  supplying  the  dealer 
display  needs  of  scores  of  nationally 
known  products. 

With  a  completely  equipped  litho- 
graph plant,  art  studios,  and  an 
executive  staff  with  practical  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  experience. 
The  Einson  Organization  is  in  a 
logical  position  to  solve  your  mer- 
chandise   display    problem. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
you,  in  person  or  by  mail,  our 
experiences  in  selling  goods 
through  displays. 

EINJON  LITHO 


Executive  Oflfires 

and  Art  Studios 
71  W.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Western   Office 
Chicago,  111. 


Factory  &  Plant 
327  East  29th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  Will  Protect  Busi- 
ness in  the  Readjustment 
Period 

By  F.  O.  Watts 
President  First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis 

Advertising  is  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
reconstruction  or  readjustment  period,  if 
it  pleases  you  to  use  those  terms,  for  we 
are  readjusting  and  reconstructing  in  the 
great  world  of  commerce,  and,  what  is 
better  still,  we  are  building  and  expanding. 
Our  whole  social  order  is  directly  affected 
by  advertising,  for  not  only  our  happiness 
and  progress,  but  our  very  national  exist- 
ence depends  upon  our  production,  and  our 
production  must  follow  distribution.  The 
secret  of  successful  and  progressive  dis- 
tribution is  advertising.  Therefore,  the 
deduction  is  simple,  and  we  cannot  do  a 
better  thing  at  the  present  time  than  to 
foster  and  encourage  .scientific  advertising 
along  the  most  wholesome  economic  lines. 
It  was  a  great  day  when  legitimate  busi- 
ness decided  that  advertising  never  was 
the  proprietary  usage  of  the  "bally  hoo" 
and  the  fakir,  and  it  was  a  greater  day 
when  legitimate  business  decided  that  if 
advertising  was  a  powerful  force  to  build 
great  business,  it  ought  also  be  a  powerful 
force  to  protect  it.  The  vigilance  work 
that  is  being  done  in  a  large  way  now  by 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  con- 
serves the  force  of  advertising  and  multi- 
plies the  efficiency  of  group  salesmanship, 
for  that  is  what  advertising  really  is. 

It  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  us  to 
yield  to  a  natural  impulse  on  such  days  as 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  Armistice  Day,  and 
swell  out  with  some  proud  boast  about  our 
great  country.  It  is  a  far  better  thing 
to  believe  thoroughly  365  days  in  the  year, 
not  only  in  the  present  greatness  of  our 
nation,  but  in  its  wonderful  future,  and  to 
work  with  faith  and  optimism  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  great  national  destiny. 
The  noise  of  battle  is  dying  away  in  the 
distance,  and  the  fumes  from  the  battle- 
fields are  passing.  Some  of  the  unwhole- 
some sequels  that  always  follow  revolu- 
tions are  still  apparent  in  our  social  and 
business  life,  but  all  these  things  are  being 
gradually  righted,  and  we  shall  be  almost 
able  to  see  from  the  threshold  of  the  New 
Year  a  normal  U.  S.  A.,  following  the 
tranquil  paths  of  peace.  In  the  consum- 
mation of  this  hope  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  Advertising,  as  a  constructive  and 
protective  force,  will  play  a  great  part. 


Advertising   "Intrenchment"   Necessary 
— Not  "Retrenchment" 

"What  is  tlic  outlook  for  advertising  in 
1921?  In  the  face  of  a  falling  market  will 
advertisers  rely  on  the  prestige  which  they 
have  already  obtained  or  will  they  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  paid  space?" 

This  question,  asked  by  a  subscriber  of 
the  Retail  Public  Ledger,  is  one  which  is 
puzzling  a  number  of  persons,  remarks  that 
paper.  A  price-drop,  some  argue,  means 
a  smaller  profit  and  a  retarded  turnover 
for  the  manufacturer.  The  obvious  place 
to  cut  is  in  the  advertising  budget,  for  the 
impetus  already  gained  ought  to  carry  the 
demand  along  for  at  least  a  year  or  two. 

But  wise  advertisers  don't  see  it  that 
way.  They  have  watched  too  many  firms 
slice  their  appropriations  and  lose  money, 
instead  of  saving  it.  They  have  seen  Pear- 
line  and  many  other  once-famous  products 
eliminate  advertising  and  die  by  the  way- 
side. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  marked  by  increases,  rather 
than  decreases,  in  the  budgets  of  the  lead- 
ing advertisers.     They   are   determined   to 


hold  on  to  what  they  have,  to  dig  them- 
selves in  so  that  their  positions  may  not 
be  imperiled.  "Intrenchment,"  not  "re- 
trenchment," is  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  year. 
The  wisdom  of  this  move  is  apparent 
from  even  a  superficial  study  of  market 
conditions.  Lowering  of  prices  means  that 
cut-rate  competitors  will  at  once  enter 
the  field.  Quality  must  be  stressed,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  con- 
tinued advertising.  The  next  twelve  months, 
therefore,  will  not  only  see  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  but  the  inauguration  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  campaigns,  for  a  "buyers'  mar- 
ket" is  a  far  more  profitable  time  to  ad- 
vertise than  a  "sellers'  market." 


Chicago  Advertising  Women  Celebrate 
Third  Anniversary 

With  four  brightly  burning  candles  on 
its  huge  birthday  cake— three  to  symbolize 
its  three  years  of  accomplishment,  and  the 
fourth  its  new  year  of  promise — the  Wom- 
en s  Advertising  Club  ot  Chicago  celebrated 
its  third  birthday  on  November  21  by  a 
breakfast  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

Among  the  hundred  guests  who  attended 
were  many  men  and  women  prominent  in 
public^  life  as  well  as  advertising  circles. 
Airs.  Carl  Kuderling,  Social  Chairman,  pro- 
vided a  program  that  speaks  for  itself. 
Frank  AIcGlynn,  who  plays  the  leading  role 
in  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln,'  gave 
an  in.si)iring  talk  on  Lincoln  and  his  rela- 
tion to  advertising.  Laura  Dainty  Pelham 
of  Hull  House  related  several  amusing 
anecdotes,  and  there  was  music  by  Arthur 
Fraser,  .Mrs.  Joan  Young  and  other  well- 
known  concert  artists. 

Although  it  was  a  strictly  social  and  "get 
together"  party,  several  of  the  advertis- 
ing men  present,  who  were  called  uixin 
for  impromptu  addresses,  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion gallantly.  William  Rankin,  John  B. 
Woodward,  W.  Frank  McClure,  and  Jesse 
Matteson,  president  of  the  American  Ad- 
vertising Agents'  Association,  all  paid  high 
tribute  to  women  in  the  advertising  field 
and  to  the  progressive  and  constructive 
work  accomplished  by  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Women's  Advertising  Club  in 
particular. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Thirty    Club   of   London,   England: 

"The  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, celebrating  its  third  anniversary,  send 
congratulations  and  well  wishes  for  suc- 
cessful exhibition.  Hope  meet  you,  Craw- 
ford and  many  others  Atlanta. — Mary  M. 
Crowley,  president." 

The  Thirty  Club  of  London,  England, 
opened  the  International  Advertising  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  Monday,  November 
29.  E\ery  country  in  the  world  is  repre- 
sented with  exhibits  of  advertising.  The 
proceeds  and  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
charity.  C.  F.  Higham,  president  of  the 
Thirty  Club,  and  \\.  S.  Crawford,  secre- 
tary, have  both  been  guests  of  the  Chi- 
cago Women's  Advertising  Club.  Mr. 
Crawford  presented  the  Club  with  a  trophy 
to  be  awarded  next  June  to  the  member 
having  contributed  the  greatest  amount  of 
constructive  work  during  the  year. 


Music  Trades  Adopt  Slogan 

In  their  effort  to  stimulate  more  in- 
terest in  music,  the  music  trades  of  the 
country  have  adopted  the  slogan  "Give 
More  Thought  to  Music." 

Presbrey  Advertises  English  Surplus 
War  Property 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York,  is  placing  advertising  in  a  list  of 
daily  newspapers  advertising  surplus  war 
materials  for  the  British  War  Mission. 


Advertising  the  Raisin  to 
Success 

"The  success  of  the  California  Raisin 
Association,"  said  Holgate  Thomas,  late 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  that  or- 
ganization, before  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club  recently,  "is  primarily  an 
advertising  success." 

The  year  1915,  when  the  average  crop 
of  California  raisins  was  85,000  tons  each 
year,  saw  a  carry-over  of  from  10,000  to 
25,(XHJ  tons.  Since  the  association  has 
gotten  into  successful  operation,  the  nor- 
mal crop  is  215,000  tons  annually,  and  ad- 
vertising sells  every  ton  every  year.  "Cali- 
fornia supplies  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
raisin  crop,"   Mr.  Thomas   stated. 

When  the  association  was  formed  the 
first  step  was  to  call  in  an  advertising 
agency— Lord  &  Thomas  of  Chicago.  The 
first  year's  appropriation  was  $100,000, 
which  was  later  supplemented  by  $40,000 
more  when  it  had  been  shown  association 
members  that  advertising  could  sell  raisins. 

The  appropriation  for  this  vear  is  about 
$400,000  for  advertising  and  "$200,000  for 
sales  demonstrations  and  other  solicitation 
expenses. 

In  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
raisins  Mr.  Thomas  experimented  on  raisin 
bread  and  raisin  pie  in  a  bakery,  doing  all 
of  the  work  himself  until  he  was  able  to 
bake  these  products  even  better  than  the 
baker.  When  these  products  had  been 
proven  successful,  the  association  started 
advertising  raisin  bread  and  raisin  pie  and 
many  other  uses   for   raisins. 

The  salesmen  were  taught  how  to  make 
bread  and  pie,  and  could  walk  into  a  bake- 
shop  and  demonstrate  in  a  baker's  own 
kitchen  just  how  to  use  raisins  and  show 
the  baker  how  he  could  add  new  and  in- 
cidentally popular  lines. 

"Before  the  advent  of  the  as.sociation 
the  raisin  growers  of  the  valley  were  all 
broke,"  said  Mr.  Thomas.  "During  the 
last  few  years  they  have  become  prosper- 
ous and  been  able  to  take  up  the  mortgage 
on  their  homes  and  show  a  net  profit  every 
year  that  gave  them  the  necessities  of 
life." 

Upon  question  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
have  the  figures,  but  believed  it  easily  con- 
ceded that  the  increase  of  land  values  in 
the  past  six  years  had  more  than  paid  for 
the  advertising  appropriation,  stating  that 
the  property,  which  formerly  sold  at  $300 
an  acre,  is  now  bringing  $1,500  an  acre. 


When  Is  the  Turn  Coming? 

That's  the  question  on  the  lips  of  all 
business  men.  After  discussing  pros  and 
cons  of  the  whole  situation  with  both 
bankers  and  business  leaders,  I  would  sub- 
mit this  as  the  majority  analysis  of  the 
outlook :  Severe  unsettlement  prevails  to- 
day. Things  probably  will  become  worse 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Already 
quite  a  number  of  concerns  are  receiving 
emergency  treatment  from  banking  inter- 
ests. Others  are  to  be  let  sink.  The  year- 
end  failures  are  likely  to  be  very  numer- 
ous. Price  declines  are  looked  for  in  all 
lines  which  have  not  yet  undergone  thor- 
ough readjustment.  On  the  other  hand, 
raw  materials  and  commodities  which  have 
already  tumbled  severely  are  expected  to 
begin  shortly  to  exhibit  firmness.  When 
retailers  lower  their  prices  to  levels  in 
harmony  with  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
a  spirited  revival  in  buying  is  looked  for. 
This  recovery,  it  is  figured,  should  begin 
to  make  its  appearance  very  early  in  1921. 
— B.  C.  Forbes,  in  Forbes  Magazine. 
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"Nice  of  Eaton's,  wasn't  it?     They're  so  appreciative" 

Down  deep  within  us,  where  we  really  live,  we  are  all  a  good  deal  alike; 
hungering  constantly  for  appreciation;  and  responding  to  it  with  a  warm  and 
genial  glow  of  gratitude. 

To  foster  this  valuable  spirit  of  friendliness  with  pleasant  acts  of  thoughttulness  is 
thecheerful  task  of  Remembrance  Advertising.  By  act,  not  argument,  it  expresses 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  business  of  the  past.  More  than  that  it  looks  forward 
confidently  to  yet  more  pleasant  business  relations  in  the  future.  Intelligently  and 
permanently  it  builds  the  good  will  which  makes  tomorrow's  business  a  certainty. 

During  twenty-four  years  Brown  &  Bigelow  have  helped  make  business 
more  friendly — and  more  profitable.  They  have  expressed  the  spirit  of  "Thank 
You"  in  Art  Calendars  of  rare  harmony  and  beauty,  in  Holiday  Greetings,  in 
welcome  desk  and  pocket  articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather.  They  furnish  these 
tokens  of  appreciation  to  sixtv-five  thousand  warm-hearted  clients  whose  cus- 
tomers thoroughly  enjoy  trading  with  them  because  "They're  so  appreciative." 

"Remembrance  Advertising,"  a  helpful  booklet  relating  actual  incidents  of 
the  prjiver  of  friendliness  in  business,  sent  free  upon  request. 


Brown  ^Bigelow  — Quality  Park^Saint  Paul 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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AnvERTisiNG  &  Selling 


Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — Which? 


Both,  If  They  Work  Together 


IX  the  leading  articles  of  our  November  13  issue  Gilbert  Evans  presented  the  interesting  view  tluii 
either  the  advertising  manager  or  the  sales  manager  must,  in  time,  supersede  his  colleague,  com- 
bine the  two  jobs  and  take  his  place  as  the  marketing  head  of  the  business  which  he  serves. 

Mr.  Evans  showed  how,  on  one  hand,  a  development  of  the  old  conception  of  the  advertising 
effort  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  the  general  sales  effort  might  bring  about  the  survival  of  the  sales  mana- 
ger; and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  faith  in  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  advertising 
might  result  in  the  relegation  of  personal  selling  and  of  the  sales  manager  to  a  very  minor  role  in 
most  businesses. 

As  was  expected.  Mr.  Evans'  article  attracted  wide  attention  and  produced  quick  reactions 
among  leading  advertising  and  sales  managers.  Two  other  batches  of  letters  expressing  their  views 
on   his   statements   have   preceded   those   which   appear  in  this  issue. 

Alany  of  the  latest  letters  received  bear  out  the  conviction  expressed  in  some  of  the  earlier  ones 
that  the  demand  among  business  men  today  is  not  for  a  consolidation  of  the  positions  of  advertising 
manager  and  sales  manager — yet — but  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  and  a 
clearer  conception  by  the  department  heads  that  neither  can  serve  independently. 

THE  Enrrr)R, 


By  George  R.  Wilson 


THE  question  you  raise  certainly 
offers  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  as 
though  the  functions  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  and  sales  manager 
were  so  closely  linked  as  to  almost 
automatically  force  them  to  merge 
into  one.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  the  small  or  medium  size 
concern. 

In  very  large  concerns  I  can  readily 
picture  why  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  two  executives — one  to  look 
after  the  sales  exclusively,  the  other 
to  look  after  the  advertising.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  executives 
should  work  hand  in  hand. 

Perhaps  a  brief  statement  regard- 
ing myself  will  help  to  make  clear  to 
you  just  how  I  have  found  sales  and 
advertising  to  work  out. 

Sorne  time  ago  I  became  assistant 
sales  manager  for  \V.  D.  C.  Later 
on,  when  we  became  national  adver- 
tisers, I  was  given  charge  of  the  ad- 
vertising. Then  I  was  advanced  to 
the  full  authority  of  sales  manager 
— and  also  retained  the  title  of  adver- 
tising manager.  This  simply  means 
that  in  our  particular  concern  the 
sales  and  advertising  should  be 
handled  by  one  man,  in  my  opinion. 

My  assistant  works  closely  with  me 
on  both  sales  and  advertising  prob- 
lems. He  also  has  been  trained  along 
this  line,  and  while  W.  D.  C.  is  the 
largest  producer  in  its  field  and  does 
a  considerable  amount  of  business, 
still  I  would  not  want  to  compare  it 
with  some  of  the  other  large  corpora- 
tions,   where,    as    I    have    indicated 


above,  it  might  lie  necessary  to  divide 
the  functions  of  the  sales  manager 
and  the  advertising  manager. 

The  day  will  never  come,  in  my 
opinion,  when  selling  can  do  without 
advertising.  Neither  will  it  come  to 
pass  when  advertising  can  work  ab- 
solutely independent  of  selling.  The 
closer  these  two  forces  are  synchron- 
ized, the  greater  the  efficiency. 

It  is  also  my  humble  opinion  that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  personal  element  in  salesmanship. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  "mass 
psychology,"  but  I  am  sure  the  fact 
will  always  remain  that  if  one  has 
an  opportunity  to  buy  about  the  same 
piece  of  merchandise  from  two  or 
more  concerns,  he  will  decide  to  give 
his  order  to  the  concern,  or  the  in- 
dividual in  the  concern,  for  whom  he 
has  the  greater  preference — assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  other  factors,  such 
as  price,  quality,  etc.,  are  about  equal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  spirit 
of  good  w\\\  toward  a  firm  or  piece 
of  merchandise  can  be  created  to  a 
marked  degree  by  advertising,  and  if 
selling  is  backed  by  the  force  of  ad- 
vertising it  becomes  doubly  effective. 


William  H.  Walsh 

Advertising   Manager,    Salada  Tea  Co. 

AS  Sam  Bernard  once  said,  "It 
is  to  laugh." 
To  argue  that  the  sales  manager 
gradually  is  absorbing  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  advertising  mana- 
ger strikes  the  writer  as  altogether 
erroneous.  Let  us  first  see  and  un- 
derstand what  are  the  duties  of  the 
two  positions.  The  sales  manager 
has  to  deal  directly  with  selling,  and 


to  (Ici  this  three  qualifications  are 
neccssar}-.  One  is  personal  magnet- 
ism ;  second,  comes  a  stroiig,  well- 
developed  psychological  mind,  and 
third,  ex]>erience  in  dealing  with 
men,  understanding  their  different 
personalities. 

Now  what  are  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  the  advertising  mana- 
ger? It  has  always  been  my  con- 
tention that  one  of  the  first  quali- 
fications of  an  advertising  manager 
is  that  he  shall  have  been  an  experi- 
enced and  thorough  newspaper  man. 
He  must  know  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession at  its  various  angles,  not 
alone  the  advertising  department, 
but  the  editorial  as  well;  must  have, 
so  to  speak,  a  "nose  for  news,"  and, 
moreover,  a  fertile  imagination.  The 
mere  writing  of  an  advertisetnent 
may  appear  simple  enough,  but  to 
write  it  so  that  it  will  be  the  most 
effective  is  another  matter. 

Without  dwelling  at  length  on  this 
phase  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  to 
be  an  efficient  and  proficient  adver- 
tising manager  it  is  necessary  that 
he  shall  create  ideas  which  possess 
the  characteristics  of  novelty  and 
originality.  He  may  be  an  alto- 
gether indifferent  sales  manager  and 
yet  possess  all  the  essentials  requisite 
for  a  first-class  advertising  manager. 
Indeed  the  writer  has  known  some 
of  the  most  competent  advertising 
men  who  were  regular  Oliver  Gold- 
smiths of  unassuming  reticence  and 
personal  modesty,  with  no  talent 
whatever  for  selling  any  given  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset  of  this  thought  on  the  adver- 
tising man,  in  order  to  be  a  first- 
class  all-round  advertising  manager 
it    is    of    prime    importance    that    he 
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shall  be  an  cxjicrienced  journalist. 
To  quote  such  an  authority  as 
Charles  A.  Dana,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  he  must  know  news 
when  he  sees  it,  must  have  imagina- 
tion and  be  capable  of  originality. 
It  was  this  same  authority  who  once 
told  a  cub  reporter  if  he  went  out  on 
Broadway  and  saw  someone  bitten 
by  a  dog  that  circumstance  would 
not  necessarily  make  news,  but  if 
the  someone  should  bite  the  dog  that 
would  constitute  news. 


By 


John  Schadler 

gr.,    llammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

THE  writer's  opinion  on  the  rela- 
ti\e  importance  of  the  Adver- 
tising Manager  and  the  Sales  Mana- 
ger is  that  the  positions  are  so  closely 
allied  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them. 

From  a  manufacturer's  stand]5oint, 
where  a  national  proposition  is  in- 
\-olved,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Ad- 
vertising Manager  should  be  the  first 
one  to  consider.  He  is  the  one  to 
lay  the  foundation,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  Sales  Manager  to  follow  his  leads. 

In  the  case  of  a  jobber,  conditions 
&re  somewhat  different,  and  especial- 
ly so  where  the  sales  are  limited  to 
certain  localities.  In  such  cases  the 
Sales  Manager  should  determine  the 


extent  and  scope  of  the  advertising, 
as  he  probalily  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  conditions. 

Therefore  my  opinion  is  that, 
while  they  are  two  separate  positions, 
they  should  be  so  closely  interwoven 
that  in  many  cases  there  should  be  no 
distinction  at  all. 


By  Ralph  P.  Anderson 

Manager,    Adiertising   and   New   Business,   Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin    Bank 

IN  connection  with  the  article, 
"Advertising  or  Sales  Manager — 
Which  ?"  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 13  it  may  be  pertinent  to  note 
this : 

Banks  everywhere  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  personal  salesmanshij) 
can  sell  bank  service,  just  as  it  can 
hardware  or  drugs,  and  that  it  is 
protitable  to  have  a  separate  depart- 
ment devoting  its  energies  to  that 
particular  work.  Such  departments 
are  called  New  Business  Depart- 
ments, and  in  most  cases — not  all — 
the  new  business  manager  combines 
the  functions  of  advertising  and 
sales  manager.  Banks  have  found 
this  arrangement  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory one,  as  it  brings  about  closer 
co-op>eration  betw-een  advertising 
and  sales  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 


I 


By  G.  E.  Hoffman 

ana;.,'cr,    Tlu"   Trenton    Potteries    Company. 

T  would  seem  that  the  very  recent 
sudden  changes  in  general  condi- 
tions will  helj)  crystallize  sentiment 
and  lead  to  a  very  clear  discussion 
on  the  question  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  advertising  manager. 

Most  sales  managers  will  agree 
that  the  duties  and  fvmctions  of  the 
advertising  manager  should  be  di- 
rectly supervised  by  the  sales  mana- 
ger, but  it  is  difficult  for  the  writer 
to  understand  how  the  sales  manager 
can  absorb  the  detail  or  directly 
carry  the  responsibility  of  the  adver- 
tising manager.  It  is  my  idea  that 
the  plan  of  organization  should 
place  the  sales  manager  always  in 
direct  charge,  but  he  will  require 
and  demand  a  very  strong  advertis- 
ing manager  to  establish  a  direct 
contact  between  the  jiersonal  sales 
eiTorts  and  the  advertising. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the 
sales  manager  should  direct  abso- 
lutely all  the  advertising  policies, 
and,  while  the  advertising  manager 
may  develop  into  a  high  power  sales 
expert,  he  will  still  have  his  distinct 
functions  as  the  right  hand  man  or 
strong  arm  of  the  sales  manager. 
He  is  very  necessary  and  helpful. 


Wise  Buyers  of  Advertising 
Space  Choose 

The  Age -Herald 

The  Age-Herald  is  supreme  in  its 
field,  it  offers  advertising  100%  ef- 
ficiency, it  reaches  the  people  who 
constitute  the  district's  buying  power 

Cultivate  this  fertile  field  through 

The  AGE-HERALD 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

One    or    One   Million    Lines    8   Cts.   Daily 
10  Cts.  Sunday   Flat 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Agents  Foreign  Advertising 

World    liuililins  Tiihuue     Building         Post  DisiKitidi  Bidii. 

New    York  Chicago  St.   Louis.   .\Io. 

Ford   Building  Bryant  Building  Athmta   Trust   T.ldg. 

Dpti-oit  Kansas    Cit.v 


Atlanta.  (- 
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WILLIAM    THOMAS 

SLOGANS 
"Use  a  Line  to  Tell  a  Volume" 

Slogans  of  all  kinds  furnished  upon  short 

Tel.  Corll.  1933 


notic 
198  B'w.T,  N.  T.  C,  R.  305 


A  PRACTICAL  advertising  and 
■^  merchandising  woman,  who 
has  counseled  largest  concerns  in 
the  United  States  on  distribution, 
wholesale  and  retail — is  ready  to 
act  as  your  counsel — anywhere,  any- 
time, any  product.  A  real  service 
— that  will  prove  a  money  maker. 
E.  V.  Maguire,  Suite  216,  Middle 
City  Bldg.,  34  S.  17th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.     Phone,   Spruce   1858. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years 
published  more  advertising 
than  have  the  seven  other 
jewelry       journals       combined. 


Productive  Publicity 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES 
AND  CLASS  MEDIUMS 

Years  of  experience  in  the  auto- 
motive field  enables  us  to  guar- 
antee maximum  returns  in  any 
publicity  campaign  which  we  con- 
duct. 

If  you  wish  to  market  an 
AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORY 
or  PART  you  will  find  our 
help  invaluable  in  obtaining  pub- 
licity of  the  proper  sort  in  the 
correct  mediums  all  over  the 
world. 

Considering  results  our  rates  are 
extremely  low. 

PRODUCTIVE  PUBLICITY 

Suite    1206  1482   Broadway 

New  York  City 

Reforts  for  advertising  agencies,  in- 
vestigations and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the   marketing  of  automotive  products. 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail  —  AdTertising,  Selling,  CoUectingf 
Cataloss,  Booklets,  Circulirs,  Letters,  Office 
Systems,  Money  Sating  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  oi  The  Direct  Mail  Advertissifl 
Association.  6  months  tl.OO  ;  1  year  {2.00. 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  18th  St.,  Now  York  Cilr 


Dealer  Co-operation  Without  Waste 

How  the  Standard  Varnish  Company  Gets  Its  "Helps" 
Used  and  Used  Right 

By  JOHN  R.  COLLETTE 


MUST  niaiuifaciiirers  who  are 
marketing  their  goods  through 
retail  dealers  are  more  than  satisfied 
when  even  a  small  percentage  of 
their  dealer  representation  uses  their 
dealer's  heii>s,  to  say  nothing  ol 
using  them  in  the  right  way. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  dealers  are  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  co-operati\e  ad- 
vertising offered  them ;  that  they 
must  be  pleaded  with  to  cash  in  on 
its   possil)ilities. 

iiut  is  this  true — is  the  average 
dealer  unprogressive,  slow  to  act, 
and  skeptical,  or  does  the  fault  lie 
in  the  advertising  plan  of  the  manu- 
facturer? The  following  letter  sure- 
ly points  toward  the  advertising. 

Just  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  going 
to  continue  your  Dealer's  Cooperative  Ad- 
vertising during  the  next  year.  If  so,  we 
want  to  ask  tor  your  entire  proposition 
and  in  return  promise  our  support  in  every 
way. 

Last  year  the  results  were  so  gratifying 
to  us  and  the  response  so  quick  that  it 
took  very  little  effort  on  our  part  to  close 
sales.  Cu.itonicrs  not  only  came  into  our 
store  and  called  for  your  goods  by  name, 
but   brought   the  advertising  with  them. 

.■\s  you  know  we  doubled  our  sales  last 
year  and  we  are  anticipating  a  much  larger 
increase  for  next  season  and  hope  to  have 
your   advertising    to    help   us   out. 

An  unusual  letter  from  an  un- 
usual dealer,  you  say ;  but  facts 
prove  otherwise.  This  particular 
letter  was  written  by  a  coinmon- 
every-day  merchant  doing  business 
in  a  small  town  just  as  thousands  of 
others  are  doing  and  the  letter  is  but 
une  among  many  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  files  of  the  Stand- 
ard N'arnish  Works  of  New  York. 

So  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Standard  Varnish  Works  has  built 
a  real  co-operative  spirit  among  its 
dealers  and  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess is  simple.  It  is  told  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  taken  from  the 
portfolio  of  dealer's  advertising. 

It  is  your  advertising  just  as  much  as 
anything  you  have  printed  up  for  your- 
self, only  much  more  elaborate.  Each 
piece  is  mailed  out  to  your  lists,  with  your 
name  showing  on  both  the  advertising  and 
envelope.  All  the  results  go  straight  to 
you. 

Standard  Varnish  Dealer's  Advertising 
costs   you    nothing,    it    is    furnished    in    the 


quantities  you  desire,  imprinted  with  your 
store  name  and  address.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  do  the  work  of  addressing,  stanii)- 
ing,  and  mailing  we  will  do  it  for  you. 

By  analyzing  this  plan  you  will  no- 
lice  that  it  is  built  around  direct  ad- 
vertising pieces — mailing  pieces  that 
give  each  dealer  an  individual  mailing 
campaign  that  he  can  carry  otit  in  his 
locality — and  that  is  something  that 
appeals  big.  Such  advertising  helps 
the  retailer  and  is  solving  one  of  his 
biggest  problems.  It  brings  people 
into  his  store  who  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  the  sale  of  other  goods  car- 
ried in  stock.  .A.nd,  for  the  average 
dealer,  advertising  of  this  kind  is  far 
loo  costly  when  he  has  to  stand  the 
expense  of  its  development. 

Of  course,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence how  good  dealer  advertising  is, 
from  the  dealer's  standpoint,  or  how 
carefully  its  plan  has  been  worked 
out ;  unless  the  manufacturer  tells 
his  story  in  a  way  that  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  dealer  and  enables  him 
to  grasp  its  possibilities  it  very  likely 
will  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  average  dealer  and  the  manufac- 
turer is  the  one  that  suffers. 

Appreciating  this,  the  Standard 
N'arnish  Works  takes  no  chance  of 
allowing  its  co-operation  to  be 
passed  up  without  receiving  the 
proper  consideration.  It  is  put  be- 
fore the  dealer  in  every  possible 
way,  through  the  inails.  through  the 
lirm's  own  salesmen  and  through  the 
jobbers'  salesmen. 

This  year  the  campaign  was 
opened  up  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary by  an  announcemet  which  told 
dealers  that  they  were  to  be  given 
the  same  sort  of  a  co-operation  for 
1920  that  Standard  Varnish  Works' 
dealers  had  found  so  successful  in 
the  past.  This  piece  was  sent  both 
to  established  and  prospective  deal- 
ers,   for    it    told    enough    abotit    the 
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Standard  \'ariiish  advertising  to  in- 
terest the  new  dealer  and  also  told 
of  the  rounding  out  of  the  Standard 
\'arnish  line  to  give  the  dealer  a 
cotni)lete  line  under  one  trade- 
marked  name — making  a  complete 
stock  possible  with  a  smaller  stock 
investment. 

Next  a  three-piece  illustrated  let- 
ter campaign  was  sent  to  the  dealers 
telling  more  about  the  Standard 
Varnish  line,  but  featuring  the  co- 
operative advertising  and  what  it 
had  actually  done  for  Standard  V^ar- 
nish  dealers  in  the  past.  Many  of 
the  old  Standard  \'arnish  dealers 
and  a  satisfactory  number  of  new 
ones  sent  in  their  orders  for  goods 
and  their  lists  for  the  advertising 
material  to  be  sent,  using  the  order 
blanks  enclosed  with  each  piece  of 
the  campaign. 

While  the  dealer's  campaign  was 
going  on  Standard  \'arnish  sales- 
men and  the  salesmen  of  their  job- 
bers were  furnished  with  the  Stand- 
ard Varnish  portfolio  of  dealer's 
advertising,  a  24-page  book,  which 
tells  the  complete  story  of  just  what 
Standard  \'arnish  dealer  advertis- 
ing is  and  how  it  works.  A  copy  of 
each  piece  of  the  advertising  is 
tipped  into  the  portfolio  so  that  the 
dealer  does  not  have  to  use  his 
imagination — he  can  see  just  exactly 
what  is  furnished  for  his  use. 

The  portfolio  also  illustrates  all 
of  the  dealer's  helps  such  as  counter 
displays,  movie  slides,  window  dis- 
j'lays,  newspaper  electros,  booklets, 
and  envelope  enclosures. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
salesman  to  have  the  dealer  read 
and  look  through  the  portfolio  and 
give  him  the  whole  story  in  a  very 
short  time.  And  salesmen  are  glad 
to  carry  this  portfolio  because  it  is 
small  enough  to  carry  conveniently, 
and  it  never  fails  to  get  interest 
from  the  dealer. 

The  percentage  of  dealers  who 
are  using  this  co-operation  is  sur- 
prising. The  Standard  \'arnish 
Works  does  not  even  have  trouble 
in  getting  dealers  to  send  in  their 
lists.  It  is  more  a  problem  of  hold- 
ing the  lists  down  to  a  moderate 
size  than  of  getting  them. 

So  it  would  seem  as  though  more 
manufacturers  could  profitably 
spend  some  time  looking  into  the 
possibilities  of  direct-by-mail  w^ork 
in  connection  with  dealer's  co-opera- 
tion. 

But  such  work  should  never  be 
taken  up  in  a  haphazard  way.  To 
be  successful  each  manufacturer 
must  base  his  co-operation  on  what 
the  dealer  wants,  not  on  what  it  is 
thought  he  should  have.  It  means 
a  lot  of  work,  but  the   efifort   spent 


will    pay   a   big   profit.  The    results 

in    increased    dealer's  interest    and 

sales    will    be    found  richly    worth 

while. 


Preparing  a  Sales  Promotion 
Department 

{Continued  from  page  10) 
special  records  are  necessary,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  regular  vertical 
card  file  will  ever  be  supplanted 
since  such  files  can  easily  be  built 
up  to  a  point  where  they  are  highly 
valuable  adjuncts  to  selling  and  ad- 
vertising in  all  their  phases. 

Great  care  should  be  constantly 
exercised  in  guarding  against  detail. 
Just  as  the  salesman  on  the  road 
must  devote  every  possible  minute 
to  actual  selling  work,  so  must  the 
Sales  Promotion  Department  keep 
its  cargo  of  information  both  light 
and  useful  in  attaining  the  results 
embodied  in  its  charter. 


Climbing  Into  Foreign  Trade 

(Continued  front  page  31) 
gain    for    foreign    trade   the    support 
of  the  American  people. 

The  stages  by  which  we  have 
come  to  this  position  are  regular  and 
logical.  While  we  were  still  par- 
ticipants in  the  war,  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  the 
burden  of  financing  the  hard-pressed 
European  nations  in  the  purchase  of 
our  goods.  Following  the  armistice, 
the  Government  turned  the  prob- 
lem over  to  the  regular  commercial 
agencies  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
banks.  Their  limit  has  now  been 
reached  in  handling  it.  They  have 
discounted  bills  and  furnished  credit 
to  the  full  extent  that  the  liquid 
assets  of  European  and  other  na- 
tions have  permitted.  Further  steps 
are  beyond  their  scope.  The  com- 
mercial banks  of  Federal  incorpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the 
average  commercial  bank  of  state  in- 
corporation are  not  equipped  to  ex- 
tend long-term  credits  or  to  invest 
in  foreign  securities.  Their  assets 
must  be  easily  available  upon  de- 
mand. It  must  be  recognized  that 
they  have  done  everything  within 
their  power. 

A  third  stage  has  now  been 
reached,  in  which  the  problem  must 
go  to  the  American  investing  pub- 
lic. The  conception  of  the  corpo- 
ration which  the  American  Bankers' 
.Association  approves  is  of  a  great 
national  organization  for  placing  the 
financing  of  American  exports  be- 
fore the  American  people,  laying 
clearly  in  their  minds  the  essential 
need  of  foreign  markets  and  their 
prosperity,  and  asking  them  to  make 


our  continued  establishment  in  these 
markets  possible. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  solve  this  problem  through 
the  investment  of  their  surplus  funds 
in  foreign  securities  and  the  finan- 
cing of  our  export  trade  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

In  the  unbalance  of  business 
operations  during  the  war,  the 
money  of  the  world  flowed  to  them 
in  exchange  for  American  goods. 
The  largest  part  of  available  wealth 
today  is  in  their  hands.  They  have 
in  addition  vast  potentialities  for  an 
ir.crease  of  this  wealth  through  in- 
creased production  and  thrift.  It 
will  be  the  problem  of  the  proposed 
corporation  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  foreign  investment  and 
its  need.  It  will  further  be  its  prob- 
lem to  encourage  by  every  means 
within  its  ])ower,  an  added  thrift  and 
production  which  shall  yield  an- 
nually an  added  surplus  of  wealth 
for  the  carrying  of  our  export  trade. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  for- 
eign trade  to  our  prosperity,  as  we 
have  not  been  for  many  years.  The 
cotton  producers  of  the  South  see 
that  foreign  markets  are  essential  to 
the  wealth  of  cotton.  The  farmers 
of  the  West  see  that  with  the  cut- 
ting down  of  foreign  outlets  for 
their  crops,  their  prices  fall.  In- 
dustries in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, expanded  to  a  vast  growth  by 
the  demands  of  the  world  during 
war  times,  are  retrenching  as  their 
markets  narrow.  And  the  people  as 
a  whole  who  have  invested  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merchant  marine  learn 
that  that  marine  is  lying  idle  in  their 
harbors,  because  there  are  not 
enough  goods  being  shipped  for  it 
to  carry. 

Their  interest  generally  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  national  Con- 
gress, which  in  addition  to  passing 
the  Edge  Law,  has  put  through  re- 
cently the  Webb  Act  permitting  com- 
binations of  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  export  trade 
and  the  Merchant  RIarine  Act  de- 
signed to  insure  a  continuance  of 
American-owned  ships  by  which  our 
goods  may  be  carried. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  felt 
that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
single,  central  institution  of  strong 
resources  and  national  organization, 
capable  of  pointing  the  way  under 
Federal  supervision  in  which  our 
foreign  trade  should  go,  is  not  only 
feasilDle,  but  will  bring  to  the  coun- 
try the  fullest  services  possible  in  the 
problem  of  readjustment  and  suc- 
cessful  world  competition. 
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December  6 — Aiunial  Convention,  Na- 
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tion of  National  Advertisers,  Lake- 
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The  Retailer's  Move 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
cojiy  which  also  reaches  the  dealer 
I  am  not  anxious  to  preach  "propa- 
gandizing." but  it  is  a  time  for 
"propagandizing"  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Trade  paper  adver- 
tising today,  more  than  ever  before, 
should  be  written  to  serve  the  deal- 
er ;  to  advise  him,  not  selfishly  on  the 
comparatively  unimportant  plans  of 
one  manufacturer,  but  tipon  those 
plans  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  set  down  for  all  of  us.  If  you 
say  that  it  is  a  jjretty  difficult  task 
to  prognosticate  the  plans  of  Provi- 
dence I  shall  reply  that  Providence 
seems  to  have  indicated  certain  bases 
of  action  pertinent  to  the  present 
situation  and  the  dealer  must  be 
made  to  understand  what  these  bases 
are.  In  addition  to  your  regular 
selling  copy  preach  turnover  to  the 
dealer.  Give  him  such  logical  rea- 
sons for  getting  into  line  as  I  have 
quoted  here. 

advertise  to  the  consumer 

The  situation  also  calls  for  an  ad- 
vertising drive  on  the  consumer. 
The  dealer  can  be  made  amenable  to 
readjustment  conditions  through 
such  advertising  as  I  have  indicated 
above  ;  but  a  mere  willingness  to  co- 
operate doesn't  altogether  solve  the 
problem.  The  consumer  must  still 
be  stimulated  into  action  or  read- 
justment will  still  stop  at  the  re- 
tailer's shelves. 

( )ne  of  the  essential  moves  to  the 
further  and  final  readjustment  of 
business  conditions  to  bring  the  long 
"reconstruction  period"  to  an  end  is 
the  stimulation  of  consumer  buying 
by  more  and  by  more  effective  ad- 
vertising. The  retailer  will  profit 
most  by  that  kind  of  co-operation. 
It  entails  a  plus  effort,  an  extra  ad- 
vertising investment,  but  the  game 
must  prove  well  worth  the  candle. 
Conditions  are  getting  better.  The 
manufacturer  has  been  helping  him- 
self by  sane  readjustment.  The  next 
step  is  to  help  the  retailer.  Presen- 
tation in  trade  paper  copy  of  the 
clear  facts  of  a  situation,  which  has 
been  all  too  confusing  to  the  retailer 
investigating  blindly  and  independ- 
ently, as  they  are  seen  by  such  au- 
thorities as  I  have  quoted ;  presenta- 
tion in  consumer  copy  of  the  cogent 
reasons  for  buying  your  products — 
not  new  reasons,  if  you  haven't  any, 
but  the  old  reasons  that  have  been 
found  effective,  emphasized  more 
strongly,  advertised  more  exten- 
sively— that  is  the  best  solution  that 
business  men  and  bankers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  during  the  last 
week  have  ofifered. 
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Get  this 
^•opositioii 


"Get  this  proposition!"— dic- 
tates the  banker.  Handling 
bond  and  document  papers 
with  tiresome  monotony,  you 
may  be  sure  the  banker  or 
broker  is  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  the  evident 
worthiness  and  dignity  of 


QffJSW^ 


Y/ 


The  illustration  and  text  carrying  your  advertising 

message  —  admirably    backgrounded    with 

this  stock — appeal  to  the  financial  man. 

A  letter  of  request  starts  lithographed  samples 
your  way. 
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Stocked  at   mill   in   following   sizes  and   weights—    | 
stock  trimmed  four  sides— packed  in  cases.  | 


The  four-page  let- 
ter (trimmed  to  17x- 
11)  combines  the 
pulling  power  of  a 
form  letter  on  page 
1,  with  a  layout 
across  Pages  2  and 
3,  illustrating  and 
describing  the  prod- 
uct. Page  4  may 
be  left  blank.  60  or 
80  pound  King  De- 
pendable Offset  will 
develop  advantage- 
ously into  this 
effective  type  of 
mailed  advertising. 


I  White 

I  25x38-50,  60,  70,  80,  100,  120 

I  28x42—74,  86,  t.9,  124 

I  32x44—89,  104,  119,  148 

I  38x50—100,  120,  140,  160,  200,  240 

I  Special  sizes  and  weights  to  order 
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India  Tint 
60,  80 
74,99 
89,  119 


KING  PiVPE^R   GOMPAISV 

Kavladftiazoo 
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THE  SCHILLING  PRI> 


1  You'll  note  that  when  the  An- 
nouncer in  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
calls  out  the  time  your  train  de- 
parts, he  doesn't  try  to  confine 
the  information  to  a  so  -  called 
"quality  circulation/' 

5  Everybody's  in  on  it ! 

SAME  IN  THE  ^ 

AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 

Read  every  Sunday  bj  TWO  and  a  HALF  MILLION  families. 
"If  you  want  to  see  the  color  of  their  money — use  color" — A.  J.  K. 


The  American  Weekly  is  a  principal  feature  of  the  New  York  American,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Washington  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Mgr.,  1834  Broadway, 
New  York.     W.  J.  Griswold,  Western  Representative,  Hearst  Building,   Chicago. 
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Public  Libran,' 


DECEMBER    11,    1920 


Moving  the  W.  G.  N. 

WsoncoW  Tribune   Building   at   Madison  and  Dearborn   stree 
to   the   new   Tribune   plant   at   Austin   and    Michigan   avenues    on 
the  near  n^rth  side.    The  Sunday  issue  of  760,000  copies,  and  the 
Monday  paper,  450,000  copies,  came  out— as  usual. 

Up  to  six  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  The  Tribune  was  prepared  to 
i^sue  an  ex?ra  from  the  old  building;  by  niiw  o'flock  Sunday  night 
al     departments   were   functioning    fully    m   tTneir   new    home. 


The  members  of  nine  unions  partici- 
pated, working  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours.  Forty-three  truck 
vans  were  in  service. 

A  half-dav  was  required  to  move  the 
first  linot'vpe:  only  six  had  been  re- 
moved by  Saturday  night;  but  the 
entire  battery  of  fifty-seven  machines 
was  in  place  at  1:45  P.  M.  Sunday 
—three  hours  ahead  of  schedules. 
Nine  steam  tables,  seven  and  one-halt 
tons  each,  were  taken  down,  shipped 
in  sections,  reassembled  and  put  in 
operation  ahead  oi  schedijle. 


The   240   filint! 


nf  the   Tribui 


"Clips"   al 
the  cases 


id    -pi: 


transit. 


'  pulled   while 


and 
base: 
hour 
drav 


engraving  department  went 
igh  the  change  without  mter- 
on  of  service.  Cameras,  dark 
and  ben  day  equipment,  ovens 
acid  baths,  routing  and  trim- 
machines,  three  tons  of  glass 
several  tons  of  wood  and  metal 
;  were  moved  in  twenty-four 
s.  without  the  loss  of  a  cut  or 
'ing. 


The  new  plant,  designed  and  built  for  newspaper  P™duction  is 
me  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  a  fitting  home  for  The  World  s 
Greatest  Newspaper.  Adx'ertisers  are  assured  better  printing  and 
better  service  than  ever  before. 

The  advertising  department  remains 
at    Madison    and    Dearborn    streets 


HfflTHF  WOPLP-S    CPEATEST    NEWSPAPEgjjM 


Wi^J 


by  BMer:  courtesy  of  WhU4  &  \i  yckoff  Mfg,  Co, 


III  A  photographic  composition  with  complicated 
III  frame  of  Ben  Day  made  without  any  art  work 
III  ordrawing.  The  effectiveness  of  this  treatment. 
Ill  isobvious.  ASterling "stunt" — buthowmany 
III  engravers  would  care  to  undertake  it?  See 
m  how  the  illustration  is  set  off  by  the  border. 


STERLING  ENGRAVING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


200  William  Street 
Phone:  Eeekman  2900 


loth  Ave.  at  seth  Street 

Fhore:  Longacre  820 


(all(X  Sxet^LlNG  I^epresenintiVe 
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AN      UNNECESSARY      RISK 

You  are  taking  an  unnecessary  risk.  What  you  want  is  more 
rope.  Tie  up  with  the  farm  paper  and  get  the  new  business 
you  are  after.      It  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way. 

More  than  800,000  farm  families  pay  Successful  Farming  an 
annual  fee  for  dependable,  acceptable  service.  The  paper 
is  welcome  when  it  reaches  their  homes.  If  it  brings  your 
message,  that  is  welcome  too. 


Successful 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Farming 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


of   March   3.    1870. 
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vision ! 


Where  do  you  stand  in  the 
future  of  your  industry? 

These  are  days  of  action. 

There  is  little  room  for  the 
"stand-patter"  in  the  present 
scheme  of  business. 

The  men  who  are  "sitting 
tight"  in  the  business  of  to- 
day will  find  the  market 
gone  from  under  them  in  the 
business  of  tomorrow. 

Success  is  a  matter  of  vision. 
Look  ahead. 


The  present  msu-ket  empha- 
sizes this  one  great  truth: 

The  retail  merchant  holds 
the  key  to  the  merchan- 
dizing situation. 


Selling  agents,  cutters-up, 
wholesalers — they  are  im- 
poitant  factors  in  your  dis- 
tribution plan. 

But — 

Your  distribution  plan  is  di- 
rected at  the  retail  merchant 
— to  get  his  confidence,  his 
good-will;  to  get  your  mer- 
chandise on  his  counter. 

He  is  your  market. 


Let  us  tell  you  what 
manufacturers  are  doing  to 
strengthen  their  position  with 
retail  merchants. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  and  why 
the  Economist  is  the  back- 
bone of  their  merchandising 
campaigns. 


Do  3^u  leaHyViKWthe 
D^y  Goods  Economist? 


DRV    OOOOS    eCONOAtfT 

ajq  West  39'St 


oT  Dry  Goods 
Qnd  aBied  lines 
os6  sold  on  ^e 
tecontmendatioo 
of  the  Retail 
Merchant 
In  the  eyes  oP 
the  ConsTjmer 
he  is  lesponsible 


The  National  WGeKjy  of  Modem  Merchandising? -Established 


T.  M.  Hopkins,  President; 

ll.    1'..   Williams,   \ice  President; 

E.     I;.     -McCafirey,    Secretary; 


AD\"ERTISIXG    &    SELLING    CO.,    Ii 
471     Fourth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    'I 
Telephone,   Madison   Square    1765-6-7 


Ralph    B.    Smith,  Mana 


30th  Year 
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It  Pays  to  Advertise  NOW! 

Manufacturers  and  Sales  Executives  Endorse  Opinion  That  Intensive 

Advertising  Drives  at  This  Critical  Moment  Will 

Go  Far  to  Relieve  Depression 


II*"  the  manufacturers  and  advertis- 
ing men  ever  meant  anything  Ijy 
their  glib  recitation  of  the  old  slogan, 
'It  pays  to  advertise,'  this  is  the  time 
to  prove  it. 

"If  they  ever  really  believed  that 
it  paid  to  advertise,  an  incombatable 
logic  must  force  them  to  the  conclu- 
tion  that  it  pays  to  advertise  more 
than  ever  NOW !" 

That  is  how  a  prominent  New  York 
banker  summed  up  his  view  on  the 
relation  of  advertising  to  the  present 
situation — a  view  which  manufactur- 
ers and  their  advertising  executives, 
writing  to  Advertising  &  Selling, 
have  endorsed. 

WHY    ADVERTISE    NOW  ? 

It  doesn't  matter,  he  pointed  out, 
whether  we  call  the  depression  "psy- 
chological" or  "economic" ;  successful 
users  of  advertising  have  declared 
that  the  psychological  force  of  effec- 
tive advertising  can  change  the 
economic  bases  of  action.  Ergo,  they 
must  believe  that  advertising  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  present  crisis  can  lift 
business  out  of  the  depression  what- 
ever its  causes. 

What  is  this  depression?  Here's 
how  he  made  a  short-cut  to  the  gist 
of  it : 

The  consumer  is  convinced  that 
prices  are  going  to  drop  further.  Be- 
lieving that,  he  is  buying  only  neces- 
sities and  mighty  few  of  them.  The 
dealer,  confused  by  the  fog  of  uncer- 
tainty that  clings  around  business  to- 
day and  unwilling  to  take  a  loss  on 
goods  stocked  up  before  the  drop  be- 
gan, has  been  holding  his  prices  above 
the  logical  level  and  has  not  been 
stocking  up  with  new  goods.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  that  statement, 
but  it  goes  for  the  most  part.  The 
liianufacturer,  faced  with  the  sudden 


collapse  of  his  market,  has  slackened 
work,  laid  oft'  labor — closed  up  shoj) 
in  some  cases — and  sat  down  mourn- 
fully to  watch  the  accumulation  of 
unsold  goods  in  his  warehouses. 

The  consumer  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  He  must  be  stirred 
out  of  his  apathy.  His  desires  must 
be  stimulated,  quickened.  We  can 
tell  him  that  refusal  to  buy  will  only 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  demand 
which  must  go  still  further  to  retard  a 
measured  return  to  that  "normalcy" 
for  which  all  of  us  crave. 

But,  says  this  banker,  we  needn't 
tell  him  anything  so  abstract.     Let's 


Nalioiial  Biscuit  Co. 

From  a  seller's  market  the  pen- 
duluin  has  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme — namely,  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket. The  best  interests  of  the 
country,  of  course,  demand  that 
the  pendulum  swing  in  the  middle. 
To  mix  the  metaphors,  we  want 
the  open  road  to  business.  The 
present  situation  is  only  tem- 
porary— the  country  is  too  wealthy 
in  the  caliber  of  its  inen  and  wom- 
en, in  its  iTiineral,  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources,  in  its  abound- 
ing opportunities,  to  be  anything 
else.  Only  a  fool  would  be  a  bear 
on  America. 

In  the  meantime  advertising  will 
do  inuch  to  bring  about  a  quick 
return  to  that  "normalcy"  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately.  .Advertising,  the  greatest 
of  merchandising  aids,  should 
point  the  way.  So  far  as  this 
Company  is  concerned  we  purpose 
to  continue  our  advertising  as  we 
have,  consistently  and  persistently, 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 
A.  C.  M.vcE,  Jr., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Algr. 


Table  of  Contents  of  this  issue 
on  page  40 


get  away  from  this  nervous  pre- 
occupation with  "readjustment"  and 
"normalcy"  and  all  the  rest,  which  is 
one  of  the  clearest  real  causes  of  the 
depression,  and  talk  plan,  brass-tacks 
selling. 

MAKE  THEM  "OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE" 

This  means  going  out  to  the  con- 
sumer as  we  did  in  the  forgotten  days 
of  yore  and  hammering  at  him  with 
arguments  for  your  goods,  my  goods, 
everybody's  goods,  in  a  way  that  will 
revivify  the  buying  instinct.  It  means 
converting  his  impulse  to  have  into  an 
impulse  to  buy.    It  means  advertising. 

But  it  means  something  more  than 
that.  Our  campaigns  in  the  national 
publications  and  our  regularly  sched- 
uled campaigns  in  the  newspapers  are 
going  on  as  usual.  Sotne  of  them  are 
mighty  good  campaigns,  even  for  a 
buyer's  market.  But  zee  hai'cn't  any 
sustained  market   vet. 

It  means  intensive  advertising 
superimposed  as  a  plus  effort  on  the 
scheduled  plans.  It  means  a  real 
drive  to  force  action — immediate  ac- 
tion. 

There  are  excellent  psychological 
— that  over-worked  word — reasons 
for  stimulating  the  buying  impulse  at 
just  this  time.  Christmas,  the  big 
buying  season  of  the  year  for  a  great 
many  lines,  is  just  two  weeks  away. 
The  holiday  buying  has  been  deferred 
and  will  come  with  a  rush  at  the  last 
moment.  In  doing  that  holiday  buy- 
ing the  consumer  never  plays  his 
cards  quite  so  close  to  the  chest  as  he 
does  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
Christmas  itself  is  a  powerful  adver- 
tising stimulus  to  purchase.  The 
tensely  closed  fist  on  the  family  purse 
will  relax.  Then  why  not  employ 
every  effort  to  capitalize  that  relaxa- 
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Mint  Products  Company 

It  is  our  belief  that,  with  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  our 
advertising  policy  to  the  public  in 
general,  a  quick  resumption  of 
consumer  buying  will  result  short- 
ly after  the  first  of  the  year.  We 
believe  the  present  and  apathetic 
condition  of  the  jobbers'  mind  is 
not  reflected  to  the  retail  trade  to 
any  serious  extent,  and  that  as  far 
as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  as 
soon  as  we  can,  by  our  advertis- 
ing, remove  the  psychological  (  I 
hate  to  u:e  this  much-overworked 
word)  and  fictitious  mental  atti- 
tude, business  will  be  as  good,  or 
better,  than   ever. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  it  the 
time  for  advertisers  to  cut  their 
schedules. 

E.  J.  Noble, 
President- 


tion,  tu  bring  the  pendulum  of  buy- 
ing, suddenly  swung  from  one  ex- 
treme back  a  little  way  toward  the 
other,  to  dead  center — and  "nor- 
malcy ?" 

But  the  most  weighty  reasons  for 
an  intensive  advertising  drive  in  the 
present  situation  would  be  applicalile 
at  any  time  of  the  year  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  such  a  situation. 

When  the  fight  is  going  against 
them  the  wise  commander  calls  up 
reinforcements — if  he  has  them. 

Business  has  reinforcements.  It 
can  reinforce  its  selling  effort  with  in- 
creased advertising. 


F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co. 

We  believe  that  these  are  the 
times  to  plan  intensive  as  well  as 
extensive  advertising  campaigns. 
This  is  why  our  appropriation  w'ill 
continue  to  be  larger. 

When  the  entire  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  so  much  uncertainty, 
it  seems  most  natural  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  should  feel 
doubtful  as  to  the  future.  This 
gives  the  men  connected  with  the 
larger  institutions  an  opportunity 
correctly  to  point  out  the  actual 
situation,  which  is  not  in  reality 
nearly  as  bad  as  a  great  number 
believe. 

The  consuming  public  must 
have  confidence  before  it  will  buy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  in  business 
to  instil,  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  the  consumer  through  adver- 
tising to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue making  purchases  which  will 
be  reflected  all  along  the  line  back 
to  the  manufacturer. 

T.    E.    CUNNINGH.\M. 

Vice-President. 


Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

The  term  is  rapidly  getting  to 
be  bromidic — but  we  are  up  against 
a  buyer's  market.  It  is  going  to 
take  real  salesmanship  to  move  the 
goods.  Each  of  us,  for  his  own 
product,  has  got  to  make  the  "de- 
sire to  possess"  the  dominant  de- 
sire in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
prospective  customers.  The  cheap- 
est way  of  doing  this  is  by  adver- 
tising, advertising,  advertising. 
.-\nd  if  this  advertising  is  done 
wisely  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  take  up  the 
slack — and  quickly.  An  optimist? 
Of  course.  It  is  up  to  the  manu- 
facturer, right  now,  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  keep  his  dealers 
well  stocked.  He  must  help  them 
move  the  goods,  both  by  his  gen- 
eral publicity  and  dealer  helps, 

L.  B.  Jones, 
.'Vdvertising  Manager. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers 
held  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  dele- 
gates attending  that  they  should  "de- 
vote their  appropriations  to  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  advertiser  and  the 
consumer — the  means  *  *  *  that  will 
carry  the  sales  message  to  the  con- 
sumer the  quickest." 

Upon  the  speed  with  which  that 
message  gets  to  the  consumer,  upon 
tlie  force  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
him  our  immediate  business  future  is 
(lejjendent. 

That  is  the  consensus  of  the  opin- 
ion of  leading  manufacturers  and  suc- 
cessful advertisers  whom  Advertis- 
ing &  Seli.ixc,  has  sounded  on  this 
matter. 

Men  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  qualified  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  advertising  subjects  are  being 
daily  approached  by  persons  inquiring 
whether  advertising  "is  going  to  drop 
olT  on  account  of  the  slump?" 

.A  few  years  ago,  confronted  with 
a  like  question  under  like  conditions, 
the  obvious  answer  would  have  been, 
"Of  course,  advertising  will  drop  off." 
Today  it  is  the  part,  tiot  only  of  op- 
timism but  of  good  sense,  to  declare 
that  the  big,  important  advertisers 
who  count  will  keep  their  appro]iria- 
tions  up  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  two  hun- 
dred delegates  to  the  A.  N.  A.  rneet- 
ing  made  it  quite  plain  that  their  di- 
rectors were  demanding  that  "one  ad- 
vertising dollar  do  the  work  of  two 
this  year,"  but  their  interpretation  of 
this  is  that  advertising  must  be  twice 
as  good,  not  half  as  extensive.  It  is 
significant    of    the    determination    of 


Pyrene  Mfg.  Company 

It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  this  Company  to  advertise  its 
product  consistently  and  continu- 
ously to  the  consumer  through 
good  times  and  bad.  We  have  not 
considered  making  any  change  in 
this  policy,  and,  in  addition  to  our 
regular  advertising  campaign 
which  usually  finishes  up  in  the 
December  number  of  the  leading 
magazines,  we  have  planned  a 
special  Christmas  drive  this  year, 
and  during  the  whole  month  of 
December  our  entire  sales  force 
will  be  working  with  the  dealers, 
endeavoring  to  show  them  how  to 
stimulate  their  Christmas  business. 

1  believe  this  will  be  a  bright 
and  cheerful  Christmas  for  the 
great  majority  of  people,  and  that 
hre  protection  in  the  home  is  just 
as  necessary  in  bad  times  as  it  is 
in  good  times,  if  not  more  so. 

W.-\lter  Bauer, 

President. 


these  leading  advertisers  that  of 
ninety-eight  who  answered  a  question- 
naire regarding  coming  advertising 
activities  fifty-nine  stated  that  their 
a|3propriations  would  be  increased. 

"Twice  as  good  and  at  least  as  ex- 
tensive" will  go  far  toward  ensur- 
ing the  business  future,  but  how  about 
the  business  present  ? 

Intensive  advertising — a  "drive"  de- 
signed to  reach  the  consumer  by  that 
"shortest  and  most  direct  line  of  com- 
munication"— has  been  advised  to  stir 
the  buying  impulse  now,  to  start 
goods  flowing  over  the  dealer's  coun- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Gruen  Guild 

Excepting  possibly  a  few  lines, 
there  are  no  large  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise on  hand  and  the  holiday 
season  will  deplete  many  of  these 
to  the  extent  that  conservative 
buyers  coming  into  the  market 
will  find  only  a  meager  supply  of 
goods  available,  resulting  in  a 
scramble  to  place  orders  and  in 
rising  prices.  Let  the  circulation 
of  this  truth  get  started  and  there 
will  be  a  quickening  in  trade. 
There  is  no  way  to  do  it  so  effec- 
tively as  by  real  advertising  on  a 
large  scale  and  there  is  no  time 
like   the   present. 

The  consumer  is  buying  right 
along,  while  the  dealer  may  not 
be  and  many  manufacturers  may 
not  be  producing,  all  the  e 
three  factors  are  the  very  things, 
as  I  see  it,  that  will  make  a  quick 
revival,  and  all  the  more  so,  if 
many  manufacturers  put  on  an  in- 
tensive advertising  drive  to  arouse 
the  consuming  public  from  any 
dangerous  apathy  that  he  might 
get   into. 

Fred  G.  Gruen, 
President. 
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Why  Dress  Your  Business  in  a  Bathing  Suit? 

Cold  Merchandise,  Coldly  Presented  to  a  Cold  World,  Will 
Be  Frozen  Out — Clothe  It  With  Its  Romance 


AWHILE   back   I    read   the    for- 
mula of  an  insurance  agent  who 
had  specialized  on  selling  big  men. 

His  first  big  men  overawed  him 
and  left  him  tongue-tied. 

He  finally  hit  upon  the  device  of 
imagining  his  man  in  a  bathing  suit. 
In  this  garb,  the  big  man  came  ofif  the 
imaginary  pedestal  and  took  on  hu- 
man, even  humorous,  points.  Our 
insurance  friend  then  sailed  ahead 
with  a  full  flow  of  fluency. 

Successful  merchandise  has  gener- 
ally gained  a  great  deal  of  its  respect 
from  the  dress  and  setting  thrown 
around  it. 

Few  of  our  leading  standard 
brands,  if  presented  to  us  stripped 
bare,  would  have  survived  the  ordeal. 
George  Lederer  has  told  how  he 
transforms  obscure  spear  carriers 
into  top-line  stage  beauties  by  the 
dress,  the  manner  and  the  setting  he 
gives  them. 

If  it  takes  the  art  of  a  Lederer  to 
make  men  appreciate  A-1  good  looks, 
we  surely  have  something  to  think 
about  when  we  appeal  to  less  primi- 
tive impulses. 

The  world  is  full  of  meritorious 
things  which  have  stayed  suppressed 
because  they  could  not  rise  above  the 
plain  facts  of  their  being. 

Many  a  near-top  liner  in  the  field 
of  merchandise  is  anchored  to  its 
"near"  position  only  by  lack  of  imag- 
ination and  largeness  of  view  in  the 
setting  put  behind  it. 

We  needn't  tie  a  pink  bow  to  our 
10-cent  straight  (though  I  do  recall 
a  famous  beer  from  Milwaukee  which 
smoothed  its  path  by  fastening  blue 
ribbons  to  the  stoppers).  We  needn't 
fill  our  touring  car  with  money  bags 
to  pique  the  interest  of  our  new-rich. 
But  we  certainly  do  miss  a  very  de- 
cided something  if  we  put  our  mer- 
chandise before  the  public  cold  and 
bald,  with  no  associational  setting. 

The  law  treats  the  corporation  as 
an  individual  in  perpetuity.  And  the 
law,  in  its  wisdom,  has  sensed  a  warm 
fact  whose  value  is  too  often  ignored 
in  business. 

Between  two  individuals  (or  cor- 
porations) offering  the  same  mer- 
chandise we  have  our  choice — often 
a  very  decided  choice.  Why  then 
should  business  fail  to  make  the  most 


By  J.  K.  FRASER 

Vice-President,   The   Blackman    Company 

of  its  individuality — the  intimacies  of 
its  personality — when  it  steps  up  to 
do  business  with  the  public? 

The  tire  from  the  finest  rubber  or- 
ganization in  the  world  laid  side  by 
side  with  the  product  of  the  most 
obscure  rubljer  organization  gains 
nothing  by  the  comparison.  Stripped 
of  its  background,  it  competes  on  a 


It  Pays 

By  PAUL  YOUNT 

How  big's  your  business,  Mr.  Man? 
A  speck  in  Life's  great  fryin'  pan ! 
And  yet  We  All  are  prone  to  think 
There's  not  a  solitary  gink 
In  all  this  grand  and  glorious  land 
Who  doesn't  know  Our  Make  and 

Brand — 
Who  doesn't  think  that  what  We  do 
Is   just   the   thing !    Beyond   taboc. 

And   so,   because   we   are   so   wise, 
We  hate  like  sin  to  advertise. 
We  hate  to  spend  our  hard-earned 

dough 
To    tell    the    people    "What    They 

Know." 

But  if  we'll  stop  and  take  our  stock, 
We're  apt  to  get  an  awful  shock 
To  find  How  Small's  the  Measley 

Bunch 
Who  even  have  the  slightest  hunch 
Of   What  We  Do  and  What  We 

Make, 
Now  isn't  that  enough  to  take 
Away  Conceit  and  in  its  place 
Make  You  Look  Facts  Straight  in 

the  Face  ? 

If  You'll  do  this,  then  I'll  surmise 
You'll  go  ahead  and  Advertise 
With  All  Your  Might  and  in  a  way 
That's   Bound   to    Make   the    Dern 
Stuff  Pay! 


level  with  the  lowliest  rubber  prod- 
uct. 

A  Slater  shoe  in  a  Third  avenue 
window  would  attract  no  special  at- 
tention. 

A  Tiffany  brooch  on  East  Four- 
teenth street  would  doubtless  pass  for 
brass. 

Too  many  men  who  sit  in  the  midst 
of  business  romances  rivet  their 
ininds  to  the  hard,  bald  facts.  They 
plank  their  necessarily  unbeautiful 
merchandise  into  their  advertising 
show  window  and  support  it  by  the 
Queen's  English  stretched  close  to  the 
snapping  point. 


Perhaps  in  a  moment  of  sentiment 
they  borrow  a  pretty  girl,  or  a  hand- 
some room,  or  elegant  typography, 
and  surround  the  product  with  fan- 
cies which  are  anybody's  property — 
stock  stage  settings  available  to  all. 

The  other  day  a  man  stepped  into 
the  office  looking  for  help.  He  said, 
"I  want  a  poet."  He  manufactured 
tools.  He,  himself,  was  an  engineer. 
But  he  was  also  an  able  business 
organizer.  He  knew  that  the  poetry 
of  his  business  was  far  more  impor- 
tant to  its  correct  interpretation  than 
the  cold,  steely  facts. 

A  man  of  such  farsightedness  will 
find  his  poet — and  deserve  him. 

Few  products  are  as  individual  as 
the  businesses  which  created  them.  A 
business  worth  its  salt  has  a  real  per- 
sonality. This  business  personality, 
biography,  history,  spirit,  aura — call 
it  what  you  will — is  waiting  on  almost 
every  corner  for  the  minds  that  can 
find  and  aptly  express  it. 

No  business  which  has  reached  a 
high  position  is  without  its  romance, 
its  glamour — an  impressive  setting 
for  its  merchandise. 

It  doesn't  take  a  raging  egotist  in 
the  way  of  a  business  to  unmask  itself 
to  the  public  in  impressive  fashion. 
We  are  in  a  day  when  a  wann  heart 
in  a  business  may  promptly  win  what 
square  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar 
would  fail  to  win.  We  are  at  a  time 
when  we  like  to  know  what  is  behind 
success — when  we  are  pleased  to  find 
that  decent  earnestness,  high  aims, 
and  warm,  right  convictions  lead  to 
success. 

We  like  to  deal  with  success  of  that 
kind. 

Cold  merchandise,  coldly  present- 
ed, before  a  cold  world,  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  industrial 
captain  referred  to  in  his  bathing 
suit.  By  sheer  force  it  may  make  its 
impression.  But  the  same  sheer  force 
is  available  to  the  company  whose 
bathing  suit  constitutes  its  entire 
wardrobe. 

The  little  hard  facts  are  easy 
enough  to  pick  out  and  exploit.  But 
so  are  the  large,  broad,  warm  trriths 
— if  we  approach  tl^em  in  the  right 
spirit. 

If  your  company  has  other  cloth- 
ing, don't  dress  it  in  a  bathing  suit. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Retired — Old  General  Publicity 

Marshal  Brass  Tacks  Advertising  Is  Today  the  Officer 
in  Command  of  the  Selling  Campaign 


THE  selling  forces  of  America 
are  undergoing  a  shake-up,  and 
they  need  it.  Old  General  Publicity, 
dignified  and  imposing  veteran,  has 
been  invalided — retired  on  no  pay.  A 
hurry  call  has  been  sent  to  Marshal 
Brass  Tacks  Advertising  to 
hasten  to  the  front  and 
direct  the  campaign  against 
a  buyer's  market.  We  may 
expect  to  see  this  hardened 
warrior,  rough  and  ready  at 
times,  soon  on  the  firing  line. 
The  selling  organizations 
of  the  country,  by  and  far, 
practically  with  no  exception, 
need  Brass  Tacks  Advertis- 
ing. They  need  it  at  once. 
They  need  plenty  of  it.  They 
need  it  with  the  brass  tacks 
showing,  unmasked  of  all 
camouflage. 

A  NEW  DAY,  A  NEW  ORDER 

Old  General  Publicity  and 
his  noble  and  aristocratic 
corps  have  made  a  pleasant 
and  imposing  sight  for  sev- 
eral years.  They  have  been 
splendid  on  dress  parade. 
They  were  fine  warriors 
when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  to  go  out  and  take  or- 
ders, when  customers  were 
begging  to  be  taken.  Their  chief 
function  was  to  apologize  for  orders 
they  could  not  accept,  and  orders 
they  could  not  fill.  They  were 
clothed  in  the  most  glorious  raiment 
of  advertising,  a  vast  amount  of  gilt 
braid  and  plumes.  They  were  always 
clean-shaven.  They  wore  stiff,  white 
collars.  They  glorified  trade-marks 
and  reputations.  They  glorified  ad- 
vertising itself. 

But  they  are  through  now.  A  new 
day  calls  for  a  new  order  of  things. 
Handsome  art,  bromidic  sermons, 
general  discussions  of  things  near 
and  far,  philosophy,  and  entertain- 
ment are  no  longer  good  ammunition 
for  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
They  have  little  to  offer  in  our  in- 
tense buyer's  market.  The  situation 
(I  will  not  say  the  crisis,  because  it 
is  not  a  crisis)  demands  Brass  Tacks 
Salesmanship  in  advertising. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  in  a  buy- 
er's market,  one  of  the  hardest  buy- 
er's markets  that  men  of  this  genera- 


By  WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN 

President,  William  H.  Rankin  Company 

tion  have  seen.  Buyers  not  only  can 
pick  and  choose  what  they  want,  but 
seem  to  be  choosing  not  to  want  very 
much.  The  desire  to  buy  and  the 
wish  to  have  new  things  are  sleeping. 
It  is  not  solely  a  quarrel  with  price. 


A  Change  in  Command 

'  I  *HE  test  of  an  army,  military  tradition  tells 
-*■  us,  is  its  showing  on  the  defensive.  That 
isn't  true  of  the  sales  army  that  fights  the  sell- 
ing campaign.  Its  test  comes  in  the  shift 
from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

Though  the  metaphor  is  a  loose  one  we  may 
say  that  for  several  years  now  we  have  been 
fighting  a  defensive  campaign.  We  have  been 
content  to  rest  in  our  trenches  and,  literally,  to 
resist  an  onslaught  of  buyers.  Even  our  ad- 
vertising has  been  defensive,  calculated,  seem- 
ingly, simply  to  let  the  buyer  know  that  we 
were  still  on  the  job,  though  resting. 

Now  we  are  going  over  the  top.  We  believe 
that  our  selling  army — advertising  men,  sales- 
men, publishers — will  stand  the  test.  But  we 
have  got  to  change  leaders.  Old  General  Pub- 
licity won't  do. 

Mr.  Rankin's  article  tells  why  and  explains 
the  merits  of  the  new  leader  waiting  the  call 
to  battle.  Marshal  Brass  Tacks  Advertising, 
he  says,  is  the  man  of  the  hour. 

THE  EDITOR. 


High  prices  probably  did  kill  the 
public's  appetite  for  new  things,  but 
price,  even  lower  prices  only,  will  not 
restore  the  appetite.  That  must  be 
done  by  the  strongest,  best  advertis- 
ing of  the  most  practical  selling  type. 
It  will  not  be  done  by  general  pub- 
licity advertising. 

THE   FUTURE   IS    BRIGHT 

I  have  purposely  said  that  the 
present  situation  is  not  a  crisis. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  any.  There 
is  nothing  needed,  except  a  new  way 
of  doing  business,  a  new  flavor  to 
selling,  a  new  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  salesmen.  But  we  are  not 
facing  anything  new.  The  fact  is  the 
buyer's  market  is  the  normal  inarkef. 
It  is  certainly  the  market  in  which  all 
of  us  must  do  business  for  many 
years.  A  seller's  market,  statistics 
show,  does  not  occur  more  than  once 
in  a  half-century.  'V\''e  have  had  our 
seller's  market.  We  are  through,  and 
from   now   on    we   must   work   in   a 


buyer's  market ;  work  to  get  it  as 
salesmen  have  always  worked  with 
rare  exceptions.  We  are  back  to 
normal  hard  work,  hard-thinking 
salesmanship,  and  we  are  going  to 
stay  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  a  buyer's 
market  and  a  seller's  market, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
salesman,  is  a  point  of  view. 
His  viewpoint  becomes  ac- 
tive, instead  of  passive. 
What's  more,  the  active,  real 
salesman  comes  into  his  own 
in  a  buyer's  market.  Real 
salesmanship  gets  its  reward. 
An  easy  market  coddks  a 
go-easy  salesman. 

The  satne  thing  is  true  of 
advertising.  It  grows  sleek. 
In  the  new  order  of  things, 
advertising  may  not  have 
leisure  time,  but  it  will  be  a 
business,  better,  busier,  and 
more  interesting.  The  point 
for  all  salesmen  and  adver- 
tising men,  and  I  mean  all 
those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  goods,  and  getting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the 
public,  is  to  realize  the  new 
order  of  things.  They  must 
realize  that  the  time  for  go- 
ing out  and  taking  orders  is  over. 
They  have  to  "go  git  'em,"  like  a  two- 
gun  sheriff. 

NO  ROOM    FOR   ORDER-TAKERS 

We  must  go  back  to  the  old  days 
of  advertising  and  selling — the  days 
when  the  salesman  planned  out  his 
work  for  days,  weeks,  or  even 
months  ahead  of  time,  and  studied 
each  prospective  customer's  indi- 
vidual need,  and  then  based  his  sell- 
ing argument  to  fit  that  need. 

There  is  no  room  to-day  for 
"order-takers"  in  the  Sales  Rank. 
The  buyer  must  be  approached 
properly ;  he  must  be  interested ; 
next  the  desire  to  purchase,  the  buv- 
ing  impulse,  must  be  planted  in  his 
mind,  and  then  the  sale  must  be 
closed. 

In  looking  through  the  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  magazines,  trade  papers, 
street-car  cards,  billboards,  even  to- 
day we  rarely  find  an  invitation  to 
buy    the    article    advertised.      Very 
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seldom  do  we  find  the  reason  why 
anyone  should  buy.  Advertisers 
have  the  "General  Publicity"  habit, 
just  as  salesmen  have  had  the  ''we 
will  take  your  order,  but  we  do  not 
know  when  we  can  deliver"  habit. 

Goods  must  be  sold.  The  consumer 
must  be  urged  to  buy,  and  given 
logical  brass  tacks  arguments  that 
will  convince  the  buyer.  This  means 
aggressive  salesmanship,  backed  up 
by  aggressive,  sales-compelling  ad- 
vertising— brass  tacks  copy  with 
illustrations  that  illustrate  some  point 
made  in  the  advertising  copy,  just  as 
Winsor  McCav's  wonderful  cartoons 


illustrate  the  central  thought  or 
theme  of  Arthur  Brisbane's  full-page 
Sunday  editorials. 

Advertising  copy,  when  written  by 
men  who  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence, can  be  made  not  only  to  build 
prestige  and  good  will,  but  it  can 
also  be  made  to  do  its  real  function 
in  life,  and  that  is  produce  sales.  It 
will  do  it  if  the  buying  impulse  is  put 
into  the  copy.  This  sort  of  brass 
tacks  copy — well  illustrated — and 
with  a  closing  argument  that  is  con- 
vincing will  create  new  buyers  of  the 
goods  advertised.  Then  the  advertiser 
will  get  what  everyone  now  is  clam- 


oring for — "more  direct  results  for 
the  money  expended,"  and  that  in 
turn  will  increase  the  value  and  vol- 
ume of  advertising. 

The  advertiser,  the  agency  man, 
and  the  publisher  who  adjust  their 
plan  of  business  to  meet  these  new- 
conditions  are  the  ones  who  will 
make  1921  our  best  business  and 
advertising  year.  They  will  make 
advertising  play  a  more  important 
part,  and  be  more  efifective  and  more 
useful  actually  than  in  the  pleasant, 
go-easy  days  of  Old  General  Pub- 
licity. 


A  Man  Who  Watched  Advertising  Grow  Up 

Joseph  Addison  Richards  Was  Writing  Copy  in  an  Agency  When  Trade- 
marks, Now  Old  and  Popular,  Were  Babes  Crying  for  Recognition 


WE  have  the  impression  that 
advertising  writing  is  an  an- 
cient trade.  Perhaps  we  gained  that 
impression  from  Mark  Twain's  de- 
scription in  "Innocents  Abroad"  of 
how  he  discovered  a  minutely  de- 
tailed advertisement  of  a  gladiatorial 
contest  in  the  Coliseum  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

However  Mark's  discovery  may 
have  misled  our  youthful  minds  the 
trade,  or  profession,  as  you  will,  is, 
with  us.  almost  garishly  new.  It 
would  astonish  many  people  to  meet 
the  man  who  was  and  is  the  first 
professional  advertising  writer  con- 
nected with  an  advertising  agency  in 
the  United  States.  This  man  was  a 
surprising  discovery ;  in  the  first 
place  because  he  is  the  authentic  first 
man  who  made  a  profession  of 
agency  advertising  writing,  and  in 
the  second  place  because  the  man  is 
himself  so  youthful,  so  buoyant,  so 
vital   and  so  graciously  reminiscent. 

HOW    HE    ST-OiRTED    OUT 

This  man  is  Joseph  Addison 
Richards.  Mr.  Richards  still  does 
five  or  six  days'  work  every  week  in 
his  agency,  and  in  press  of  business 
very  often  takes  a  quantity  of  work 
home  with  him  in  the  evenings. 

My  very  evident  surprise  at 
learning  Mr.  Richards'  position  in 
the  fifth  industry  in  America  was 
offset  by  his:  "Well.  I  guess  it 
doesn't  prove  anything  but  the 
youthfulness  of  advertising  writ- 
ing." 

Of  Mr.  Richards'  entrance  into 
the  profession  of  agency  advertising 
perhaps  we  had  better  learn  in  his 
own  words : 


By  EDMUND  McKENNA 

"When  I  left  college  in  1880,"  he 
told  me,  "to  help  my  father,  an  ad- 
vertising agent,  who  styled  himself 
an  attorney  and  councilor  at  ad- 
vertising, there  was  a  man  in  Phila- 
delphia writing  advertising.  That 
man,  altjiough  not  a  professional 
copy  writer,  was  the  father  of 
modern  advertising  and  his  name 
was  John  E.  Powers.  I  had  known 
Mr.  Powers,  as  he  had  succeeded 
my  father  as  publisher  of  Tlie  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Lawrence  Godkin  and  J. 
H.  Richards,  my  father,  being  the 
founders  of  that  publication,  now 
and  since  a  national  institution. 

"The  first  agency  that  I  entered 
as  a  professional  advertising  writer 
was  that  of  James  H.  Bates,  now  the 
Morse  International  Agency." 

While  that  is  the  authentic  history 
of  the  case,  it  should  be  stated  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  that  there  were 
men  writing  advertising  before  that 
time.  These  men,  however,  were 
solicitors  who  sometimes  wrote  the 
copy  for  a  client,  mostly  in  the 
client's  shop  or  office. 

Mr.  Richards'  position  in  the  ad- 
vertising field  is  unique  in  that  he 
saw  the  beginnings  of  several  great 
eras  marked  by  mechanical  advan- 
tages to  business  and  progress  in 
domestic  life. 

"I  believe  almost  the  first  adver- 
tisement I  ever  designed,"  says  Mr. 
Richards,  "for  at  that  time  they  were 
more  designed  than  written,  was  an 
advertisement  for  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  issued 
the  first  box  camera  for  amateurs. 
A  file  of  The  Century  of  1880  will 
show  a  Christmas  advertisement   of 


two  children  taking  a  picture  of 
Santa  Claus  with  a  children's 
camera,  offered  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum.  This  was  a  year  or  two 
before  Kodak  days. 

"The  Remington  Typewriter  was 
not  a  commercial  enterprise  until 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict  took 
the  agency  from  the  manufacturer, 
the  Remington  people.  I  did  some 
of  the  first  work  for  that  typewriter. 

WHEN    OLD-TIMERS    WERE   YOUNG 

"When  L.  E.  Waterman  was 
struggling  to  make  a  fountain  pen 
a  practical  matter  in  commercial  life 
I  helped  him,  and  later  wrote  a  series 
of  lessons  on  Fountain  Pen  Sales- 
manship, for  at  that  time  it  meant 
something  for  a  store  to  take  a  stock 
of  fountain  pens  and  handle  them 
so  that  they  would  be  salable.  We 
wrote  twenty  lessons  on  how  to 
handle  such  a  stock  and  how  to  ad- 
vertise it,  and  for  many  years  these 
were  the  standard  of  Mr.  Water- 
man's practice  among  his  dealers. 

"I  recall  how  Certified  Milk  origi- 
nated. It  was  in  the  town  of  Cald- 
well, New  Jersey.  A  dairyman, 
friend  of  mine,  began  with  a  few 
cows  and  an  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
duce pure  milk.  He  finally  came 
in  touch  with  a  doctor  who  had  the 
same  notion  of  supplying  that  sort 
of  milk  for  the  health  of  babies.  I 
wrote  advertising  for  the  local 
papers  in  Montclair,  Orange  and 
Newark,  with  great  interest  in  the 
certification  of  pure  milk. 

"And  canned  soups?  I  remember 
very  well  standing  at  the  back  of  a 
Hoboken    ferryboat    on    the   way   to 
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Montclair  carrying  a  rather  large, 
heavy  package  and  offering  to  wager 
with  my  friends  that  they  couldn't 
possibly  guess  what  was  in  it ;  and 
when  I  told  them  I  was  taking  home 
soup  there  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
laugh.  But  so  it  was.  The  Franco- 
American  Food  Company  made  a 
canned  soup  that  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  to  pass  in  the  average 
kitchen  at  home.  As  I  often  ate  in 
their  kitchen,  right  alongside  of  their 
boiling  caldrons,  with  the  Biardot 
Brothers,  and  wrote  of  their  de- 
licious product,  I  little  realized  that 
they  were  practically  opening  the 
doors  of  the  canneries  that  had 
hitherto  been  closed  by  reason  of 
the  unmentionable  things  that  were 
going  on  behind  them. 

"The  Biardot  Brothers  were  not 
really  the  first  people  to  get  out  a 
canned  soup.  No,  there  was  a  lit- 
tle concern  up  in  Boston  canning 
soup,  but  it  was  almost  among  the 
unmentionables. 

"In  a  certain  sense,  this  was  an 
era-making  event.  I  wrote  a  series 
of  advertisements  for  the  Franco- 
American  Food  Company  on  the 
sanitary      conditions      under     which 


their  soups  were  made  that  opened 
the  entire  field  of  discussion  on  sani- 
tation— sanitary  cooking  and  can- 
ning. They  were  really  the  pioneers 
in  preparing  canned  soup  in  day- 
light under  the  very  best  of  sanitary 
auspices. 

A    PRIZE    CONTEST 

"When  the  \'ictor  Talking  Ala- 
chine  business  passed  from  a  talk- 
ing machine,  which  name  it  had  out- 
grown, to  a  real  musical  business,  I 
was  at  work  with  them  and  I  wrote 
for  them  a  series  of  lessons  on  sales- 
manship, to  dignify  the  proposition 
as  a  musical  instrument  and  to  cause 
every  dealer  to  see  what  a  great  field 
he  had  in  a  record  sale.  I  used  the 
record  to  make  the  sales  talk.  On 
one  side  the  record  said  to  the 
dealer : 

"Now,  Mr.  Salesman,  give  me  a 
chance,  if  you  please.  I  believe  I 
can  sell  myself  better  than  you  can 
sell  me." 

"Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  activities,  I  think  in  the  year 
1888.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  offering  $1,.S00  in 
cash   prizes   to  the   men   who   would 


succeed  in  telling  the  best  story  in 
an  advertisement  to  advance  the 
<Muse  of  Victor  F.  Lawson's  Chi- 
cago Daily  Neivs.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  reducing  the  price  of 
the  evening  paper  to  one  cent,  and 
at  the  time  of  doing  so  he  offered 
ihese  prizes,  that  he  might  have  ma- 
terial to  flood  his  territory  with  the 
facts. 

"I  had  a  little  bit  of  an  advantage 
over  some  of  my  competitors,  I  am 
sure, — there  were  eiglit  hundred  and 
odd  of  them,  and  three  thousand 
articles  in  competition — for  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Lawson's  own  writing  in 
the  shape  of  circulars  that  had  come 
in  for  months  to  my  father's  office 
and  I  knew  what  style  pleased  him. 
He  was  to  be  the  judge. 

"I  made  six  advertisements  and 
I  won  the  first  prize.  I  think  the 
fact  that  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  I  could  state  in  an  advertise- 
ment that  the  man  who  wrote  these 
words  received  a  thousand  dollars 
for  his  effort  from  the  Chicago 
D(7/7\'  Nc7i's.  I  couldn't  get  any  bet- 
ter attention-arrester,  and  this  I 
]iroceeded   to  do. 

The  man  who  wrote  these  words  re- 
ceived $1,000  for  his  effort  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  A'czi's.  Why?  Because 
he  succeeded  in  telling  the  truth  about 
that  paper  in  the  most  effective  way 
in   a    newspaper    advertisement. 

"Then  I  proceeded  to  condense 
all  the  good  points  which  Mr.  Law- 
son  had  made  about  the  Nczvs  into 
a  single  paragraph  of  adjectives, 
adding  simply  that  if  the  reader  in 
need  of  such  a  newspaper  would 
give  the  foregoing  statement  full 
credit  for  candor  and  accuracy  he 
would  surely  take  some  means  of 
getting  acquainted  with  that  paper. 
I  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  each 
one  of  the  adjectives  and  expand  it 
into  a  single  advertisement  and  so  I 
wrote  and  set  up  seven  advertise- 
ments in  a  style  I  thought  would 
please  Mr.  Lawson,  in  type  that  I 
knew  he  used,  and  sent  them  along 
to  him. 

"I  waited  six  months  and  used  to 
joke  with  my  wife  about  the  thou- 
sand dollars  I  had  in  Chicago.  One 
day  father  sent  for  me  to  come  over 
to  his  office.  I  went,  and  found  a 
letter  and  as  I  opened  it  a  check 
for  $1,000  fell  out— I  had  won  the 
first  prize. 

"Lorin  F.  Deland,  the  husband  of 
Margaret  Deland,  now  a  famous 
writer,  was  the  winner  of  the  second 
prize. 

SOME    EARLY    PROJECTS 

"This  really  started  things  for 
me  in  the  advertising  writing  pro- 
fession, for  immediately  I  was 
solicited  to  undertake  various  proj- 
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ects.  George  Turner,  then  pub- 
lisher of  The  World,  wanted  to 
make  nie  advertising  editor,  but  I 
reaUzed  I  hadn't  equipment  enough 
to  tackle  that  terrible  task. 

"Air.  Turner  wanted  to  offer  me 
to  his  advertisers  who  desired  help 
on  their  copy.  It  was  a  good  idea 
at  the  time,  quite  unnecessary  now. 

"This  was  really  the  beginning  of 
the  recognition  of  men  who  had  a 
distinctive  work  as  advertising 
writers. 

"Since  then  I  have  seen  the  adver- 
tisement grow  and  expand  from  a 
thing  of  words  to  something  that 
combines  words  and  picture,  some- 
times to  the  submerging  of  language 
in  the  illustration.  I  am  still  a  firm 
believer  in  the  power  of  language 
all  by  itself,  just  as  I  am  in  the  other 
direction,  sometimes  a  believer  in 
the  power  of  the  picture  all  by  it- 
self. But,  if  I  had  to  choose  in  this 
day  of  color  and  attraction  of  all 
kinds,  between  the  clarity  of  lan- 
guage unadorned  and  illustration  at 
its  very  best,  I  would  take  the 
former  as  the  best  salesman. 

"Strange  to  say,  when  it  comes 
to  the  matter  of  art  in  advertising, 
the  introduction  of  it  came  from 
England  when  'Bubbles'  was  intro- 
duced into  the  advertising  of  Pears' 


Soap,  in  a  very  eft'ective  manner. 
But,  strange  again,  real  art  has 
seemed  to  languish  in  British  adver- 
tising, whereas  the  idea  gave  to 
American  advertising  agencies  a 
new  impetus,  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore some  of  the  best  American 
artists  were  quite  willing  to  receive 
commissions  from  advertising  agen- 
cies to  illustrate  the  goods  of  their 
clients. 

"There  was  a  period,  it  is  not  so 
long  ago,  when  a  man  who  wrote 
books  and  called  himself  a  producer 
of  literature  wouldn't  touch  adver- 
tising writing.  Many  of  them  now 
write  about  advertising  that  is  litera- 
ture as  well. 

.ADVERTISING     REMINISCENCES 

"Again,  I  saw  the  early  days  of 
the  house  organ,  and  at  one  time  I 
edited  four  of  these  publications  for 
Ferris,  the  Ham  and  Bacon  man ; 
one  for  Green,  the  Felt  Shoe  man ; 
another  for  Alfred  Dolge,  at  the 
time  he  tried  to  establish  the  Auto- 
harp,  and  another  for  a  watch  case 
maker,  Joseph  Fahys  &  Co.  Thus 
I  saw  the  house  organ,  this  very 
effective  channel  of  advertising, 
start  and  was  in  at  the  beginning. 
I  believe  in  it  today  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  did  then. 

"I    have    seen   also   the   beginning 


"f   the  advertising  journal  of   today. 

"Allan  Forman  published  a  jour- 
nal called  The  Journalist,  and  after 
I  had  won  my  prize  he  interviewed 
me  and  published  my  picture. 

"During  the  early  part  of  my 
work  I  was  heartily  content  to  be  a 
sort  of  family  doctor  in  the  adver- 
tising business,  treating  all  cases  and 
feeling  competent  to  do  so,  writing, 
furnishing  ideas  on  media  and 
everj'thing  of  that  sort ;  but  the  re- 
quirements of  clients  became  so 
manifold  in  every  direction,  both  as 
regards  copy  and  media,  that  all  this 
brought  in  the  necessity  for  trained 
specialists  in  all  these  lines,  until 
now  advertising  in  all  its  breadth 
is  a  matter  of  related  imits  that  can 
only  be  handled  by  a  well-equipped 
organization  of  specialists." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remi- 
niscences with  what  wealth  of  ex- 
perience Mr.  Richards  speaks  of 
advertising  in  its  relation  to  social 
and  commercial  progress.  He  met 
many  personalities  in  the  course  of 
his  long  career.  Some  of  them  are 
known  to  the  public  because  of 
stupendous  success  and  others 
buried  in  the  oblivion  of  obscurity. 
Here  are  two  of  them  he  tells  about : 

"There  is  one  type  of  man  that 
(Continued   on   page   35) 


Big  Guns  in  the  Dealer  Campaign 


THESE  days  are  notable  for  sud- 
den decisions  on  the  part  of 
manufacturer^  that,  after  all,  valor 
is  the  better  part  of  discretion  and  it 
may  pay  to  use  extra-heavy  artillery 
and  costly  ammunition  in  the  dealer 
campaign. 

Among  the  companies  who  have 
fallen  into  line  with  big,  big  guns  is 
the  Piso  Compatiy,  of  Warren,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  a  well-known  rem- 
edy for  coughs  and  colds.  The  latest 
effort  of  this  company  is  the  use.  as 
a  display  piece,  of  a  live,  at- 
tention-riveting painting  by 
Norman  Rockwell,  a  reduced 
reproduction  of  which,  in 
black  and  white,  appears  here- 
with. A 

This  painting  serves  two 
purposes.  Placed  in  the  deal- 
er's window  it  attracts  atten- 
tion to  Piso's  and  works  to- 
ward the  increase  of  his  sales 
of  that  line  just  as  any  other 
good  piece  of  selling  copy 
would.  Properly  merchan- 
dised by  an  advertising  de- 
partment which  knows  how  to 
capitalize  its  art  value  and  its 
obvious  costliness  it  impresses 


the  dealer  with  the  quality  of  the 
b.-cking  that  the  company  is  giving 
him  and  with  the  company's  interest 
in  his  welfare,  thus  becoming  an  ef- 
fective creator   of   dealer  good-will. 

In  the  dealer  folder  sent  out  to 
merchandise  this  display  piece  and 
at  the  same  time  to  outline  the  cam- 
paign for  late  1920  and  early  1921, 
the  Piso  Company  says : 

We  ha4  only  one  purpose  in  mind  in 
having  Xorman  Rockwell — the  artist  who 
draws  a  great  many  of  the  front  covers 
nf  The  Saturday  EvciiiiKj  Post — paint  this 
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Piso  picture — More  Sales  For  You. 

We  told  Norman  Rockwell  to  go  the 
limit  and  do  his  best  to  give  druggists  the 
linest  piece  of  display  they  ever  received. 
This  is  the  result. 

It  is  a  splendid  display  for  window, 
shelf  or  counter. 

It  links  you  up  with  the  great  Piso 
demand. 

It  links  you  up  with  all   Piso  advertis- 

It  is  good  enough  to  win  a  place  m  any 
art  gallery.  It  is  fine  enough  to  hold  the 
attention  of  your  public  for  months — 
even   for  years. 

This  expensive  display  picture  is  simply 

one  element  of  our  co-operation — 

hence  there  is  not  a  penny's  cost 
to  you.  No  "ifs" — no  "huts." 
Just  mail   the  enclosed   postcard. 

These  are  well-put  incen- 
tives to  action.  Of  course,  the 
best  incentive  of  all  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  Rockwell 
picture  itself,  which  appears 
in  the  folder. 

"Big  guns  and  heavy  am- 
munition" is  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how 
to  make  the  dealer  use  the 
"helps"  furnished  him.  But  it 
is  one  answer  that  seems  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  makes  it. 
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Advertising's  Aid  to  Readjustment 

It  Has  Served  Effectively  to  Sustain  Active  Markets  and  to 
Protect  Business  in  a  Declining  jMarket 


By  J.  C.  McQUISTON 

Retiring  President,  Association  of  National  Advertisers* 


ANOTHER  milestone  has  been 
passed  by  the  A.  N.  A.  At  this 
time  the  A.  N.  A.  is  representative  of 
320  companies — the  biggest,  most 
progressive  and  most  consistent  ad- 
vertisers of  this  or  any  other  coun- 

No  one  will  question  the  statement 
that  the  coming  together  of  you  ad- 
vertising managers,  from  time  to 
time  at  our  annual  and  mid-year 
meetings,  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful and  impelling  influence  actuating 
you,  and  no  one  can  fully  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  these  gatherings 
have  contributed  to  the  sanity,  com- 
mon sense,  and,  altogether,  the  high 
effectiveness  of  advertising  the  world 
over. 

That  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword"  is  today  an  acknowledged 
reality.  In  the  war  program  this 
statement  was  put  to  the  crucial  test 
and  was  not  found  wanting. 

ADVERTISING    AND    "READJUSTMENT" 

So  far  in  the  reconstruction  or,  as 
in  America  we  more  properly  term 
it,  the  readjustment  program,  adver- 
tising has  been  doing  what  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  a  tremendous 
work  in  the  stabilizing  of  business, 
both  national  and  local.  Some  may 
say  that  advertising  was  not  neces- 
sary following  the  war,  and  that  our 
markets  would  have  continued  pros- 
perous without  advertising  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  credit 
bv  the  average  citizen  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  work  at  good  pay.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  that  such  advertising 
as  has  been  sufficiently  effective  to 
create  what  may  be  called  favorable 
and  lasting  impression  will  now  have 
its  opportunity  to  play  its  part  in  sus- 
taining active  markets  when  hesita- 
tion in  buying  is  seen  on  every  hand. 

At  the  Bedford  Springs  meeting 
the  program  was  referred  to  as  one 
for  business.  Then  we  were  looking 
forward  to  conditions  such  as  are 
now  upon  us.  We  knew  it  was  only» 
a  matter  of  a  short  time  till  the  in- 
toxication of  buying  and  the  conse- 
quent high  price  level  would  give  way 
to  a  decline  in  both  purchase  and 
price.     Sanity,  conservatism  and  di- 

*Part  of  the  Presidential  address  delivered 
before  tlie  L.ikewood  meeting  of  the  A.   N.   A. 


rectness  of  appeal  were  emphasized 
by  formal  addresses  and  informal 
discussions  at  every  session. 

Since  the  Bedford  Springs  meeting 
it  appears  that  our  markets  have 
reached  the  mountain  top  and  that 
business  is  now  receding  toward  a 
normal  level.  What  that  normal 
level  may  be  is  a  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. Doubtless  more  people  are 
wrong  than  right  as  to  how  low  the 
prices  of  commodities  will  go,  be- 
cause the  memory  of  man  (and 
woman)  is  so  good  that  they  can, 
with  positiveness,  state  the  prices 
current  before  the  war  for  clothes, 
foods,  autos  and  practically  every- 
thing else.  Without  any  other  level, 
or  any  other  consideration,  tliat  is  the 
level  the  buyer  in  general  is  waiting 
for. 

Now,  what  has  advertising  to  do 
with  a  situation  like  this  ?  I  answer, 
that  is  why  we  have  met  here.  The 
printed  word  "mightier  than  the 
sword."'  both  in  editorial  and  in  ad- 
vertising appeal,  can  do  much  to  in- 
stil common  sense  in  selling  and 
buying,  and  in  sustaining  a  confidence 
that  will  keep  our  markets  sanely 
active. 

The  press  can  contribute  mightily 
to  sustaining  public  confidence.  This 
is  no  time  for  a  pessimistic  editorial 
in  any  American  paper.  The  pessi- 
mist never  won  a  battle  nor  a  race. 
Neither  can  a  gloomy  press  con- 
tribute to  a  constructive  plan  of  busi- 
ness. When  the  editorial  policy  is 
depressed,  it  is  time  for  the  adver- 
tiser to  omit  his  advertisements  and 
to  save  his  money.  Certainly  no  ad- 
vertiser can  expect  to  derive  benefit 
from  his  advertisements  if  his  ap- 
])eals  to  buy  are  offset  by  a  dark  and 
dismal  opinion  in  the  editorial  page. 
I  believe  that  in  the  readjustment 
program  we  are  not  just  beginning. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  a  long  way 
through  it,  and  although  there  may 
be  some  stony  spots  and  some  sand- 
holes  to  pass  over,  we  shall  soon 
emerge,  as  we  always  have,  better 
a'^d  wiser  for  the  experience. 

Business  is  not  yet  an  exact  sci- 
ence, although  it  is  more  nearly  so 
to-day  than  ever  before. 

Within  a  period  of  five  years,  pro- 
duction     and     prices     ascended     to 


heights  hitherto  unknown.  During 
this  time,  despite  pessimistic  predic- 
tions, American  industry  met  and 
conquered  every  obstacle.  In  meet- 
ing these  difficulties,  advertising  has 
played  a  most  important  part.  Now, 
another  problem — a  big  one,  I  grant 
you — has  arisen.  It  is  to  safeguard 
business  in  a  declining  market.  In 
this  declining  market,  if  buyer  and 
seller  will  keep  their  heads,  it  should 
be  possible  for  us  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  gradually  and  with  safety 
and  avoid  that  sudden  drop  that  shat- 
ters industry,  labor  and  investments. 
I  believe  that  we  can  do  this.  I  be- 
lieve we  will.  But  here  again  ad- 
vertising will  have  its  opportunity. 

A.  N.  A.  PERFORMdNG  IMPORTANT 
SERVICE 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  strong 
financial  condition  of  the  A.  N.  A., 
which  speaks  well  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  headquarters  office.  The 
increased  revenue,  coming  from  in- 
creased membership,  as  shown  in  the 
secretary's  report,  is  quickly  trans- 
formed into  service,  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  for  our  member- 
ship. The  A.  N.  A.  is  surely  per- 
forming a  worth-while  service  in  the 
building  of  Better  Business. 

I  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion, especially,  the  wonderful  work 
of  our  central  office.  The  service  of 
this  office  has  reached  almost  every 
member  in  one  or  more  ways  this 
year,  and  if  there  should  be  any  mem- 
bers who  have  not  received  some 
form  of  service  it  is  only  because 
such  members  have  not  called  for  it. 

Note  that  the  average  of  indi- 
vidual data  services  rendered  monthly 
this  last  year  has  been  over  2,500. 
This  is  five  times  as  great  as  last 
year. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  active  and  splendid 
work  of  all  committees.  The  ex- 
perience and  work  of  the  men  on 
these  committees  make  possible  the 
collection  of  data  that  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Finally,  T  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  the  secretary  and  staff  of  the  head- 
quarters office,  for  the  assistance  and 
support  accorded  me  during  the  year. 


Decemiier  11,  1920 
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A  Sound  Basis  of  Fairness 

is  being  gradually  built  in  under  advertising  which  is  malting 
it  more  positive  in  results  and  easier  to  buy  and  handle 


is  proud  of  the  place  it  has  taken  in  helping  to  lead 
the  way  to  much  of  the  progress 


1911 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

1920 


For  definite  proved  net  circulation.  Started  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  First  New  York  newspaper  to  sell 
space  on  the  new  basis. 

Started  the  movement  to  advertise  advertising  resulting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Established  commodity  basis  for  selling  advertising,  same  rate  local  and 
foreign  for  same  service  with  commission  to  agent  on  any  business  de- 
veloped by  him. 

Advertising  rates  scientifically  based  on  definite  costs.  Dividing  enormous 
increases  of  extra  expense  fairly  between  reader  and  advertiser. 


Through  co-operative  effort  sought  to  show  other  newspapers  the  ad- 
vantage of  scientific  management  to  hold  down  arbitrary  advances  in  rates. 

Established  general  adoption  of  15%  commission  to  agents  and  2%  cash 
discount,  by  repeated  circularization  of  newspapers,  propaganda  in  trade 
papers,  etc.,  etc. 

Withdrevr  allowance  of  commission  direct  to  all  advertisers  on  expiration 
of  existing  contracts,  compelled  those  who  demanded  the  making  of 
cuts,  drawings,  etc.,  to  pay  for  them  and  established  the  principle  of 
saving  expense  to  the  man  who  does  not  demand  nor  receive  the  extra 
service. 

Established  principle  of  an  absolutely  flat  rate  on  expiration  of  all  ex- 
isting contracts,  which  permits  a  man  with  a  50-line  ad  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  an  advertiser  using  30,000  lines. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


Definite  proved  circulation,  commodity  base  for  sales,  fair 
play  to  all  advertisers  and  absolute  protection  to  the  agent 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


170,000 
A  Day 
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A.  N.  A.  Girds  Its  Loins  for  Battle 


Delegates  at  Lakewood  Meeting  Prepare  to  Combat  Depression  With 
Greater  Advertising  Effort — INew  Officers  Elected 


JUST  Before  the  Battle."  The  old 
hymn,  if  it  could  be  reft  of  its 
note  and  gloom,  might  well  have  been 
the  convention  song  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers  at  its 
meeting  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  because  every  one  of  the  195 
delegates  showed  clearly  not  only 
that  he  himself  was  convinced  that  the 
year  1921  is  to  be  a  year  of  strenu- 
ous business  battle  in  which  produc- 
tion, economy  and  efficiency  will  win. 
but  that  in  this  he  reflected  the  con- 
viction of  his  house.  And  all  at  the 
convention  were  planning  their  cam- 
paigns and  arranging  their  forces  for 
the  battle  that  will  be  on  when  the 
new  year  comes. 

DISCUSS  APPROPRI.VTIONS 

Every  delegate  who  reported  ex- 
pressed in  terms  definite  and  certain 
that  his  company  insisted  that  in  the 
advertising  department  and  in  every 
other  department  in  1921  one  dollar 
must  do  the  work  that  two  dollars 
did  in  1920. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
application  of  1921  advertising  appro- 
priations was  discussed  widely,  nor 
that  other  means  for  creating  sales 
than  the  usual  advertising  channels 
were  considered. 

In  many  cases,  it  was  brought  out, 
advertising  appropriations  would  he 
increased  over  those  of  1920,  but  it 
was  thoroughly  understood  that  so 
long  as  advertising  rates  remained 
where  they  are  today  a  dollar  of  ad- 
vertising must  be  spread  thin  in  places 
where  it  is  now  reasonably  heavy. 
This  leads,  naturally,  to  what  will  be 
a  momentous  decision  for  advertising 
mediums,  favorable  to  some  and  un- 
favorable to  others.    That  is  : 

Since  sales  are  the  one  thing  that 
must  largely  be  produced  and  in- 
creased by  advertising,  the  advertis- 
ing managers  have  determined  to  cut 
in  large  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
good  will  and  institutional  advertis- 
ing and  devote  their  appropriations  to 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  line  of 
communication  between  the  adver- 
tiser and  the  consumer — the  means,  as 
it  was  openly  expressed,  that  will 
carry  the  sales  message  to  the  con- 
sumer the  quickest. 

"Magazines  and  other  periodicals," 
said  one  delegate  who  would  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  his  name,  "are  bound 


to  suffer,  and  ne\vspa])ers  that  can 
produce  sales  are  going  to  benefit. 
The  effect,  in  my  oi)inion,  will  be  felt 
ne.xt  spring  and  diu'ing  the  months 
that  follow." 


Officers 
of  the  A.  N.  A. 


1921 


PRESIDENT: 
Mont.    H.   Wright,   John    B.    Stet- 
son Co. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
J.    D.    Ellsworth,    American    Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 
H.  J.  Winsten,  The  H.  Black  Co. 
R.  H.  Fellows,  .\(ldressograph  Co. 
SECRETARY-TRE.\SL'R1-:R  : 
John  Sullivan 
DIRECTORS : 
Geo.  S.  Fowler,  Colgate  &  Co. 
H.   K.   Gilbert,   Oliver   Typewriter 
Co. 

E.  T.  Hall,  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
W.  T.  Choliar,  Atlas  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co. 

Don    Francisco,    California    Fruit 

Growers  Exchange 
L.   B.  Jones,   Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
W.  H.  Marsh,  Burroughs  Adding 

Machine  Co. 
W.     A.     McDermid,     Perfumcrie 

Lournay 

F.  N.   Sim,   Timken-Detroit   .\.\le 

Co. 
P.  L.  Thomson,  Western   Electric 

Co. 
L.     W.     Wheelock,     Stephen     I''. 

Whitman  &  Son,  Inc. 
J.  S.  Whichert,  Mellin's  Food  Co. 

of  No.  .-\merica 


During  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  when  but  ninety  men 
were  present  in  the  session,  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  circulated  which  fol- 
lows. Not  all  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  replies  as  they  were 
assembled  were : 

Replies  to  this  questionnaire 
showed  that  fifty-nine  of  the  com- 
panies represented  had  increased  their 
advertising  appropriations  for  1921  ; 
that  eleven  had  decreased  it,  and  that 
seventeen  would  keep  it  the  same  as 
in  1920.  Seventy  concerns  are  re- 
leasing their  1921  campaigns  and 
twenty-one  are  holding  up  insertions. 
Ten  of  the  latter,  however,  stated  that 
they  would  release  their  advertising 
within  a  period  of  four  months :  two 
in  one  month ;  five  in  two  months ; 
two  in  three  months,  and  one  in  four 
months. 

To  the  query,  "How  long,  in  your 
opinion,  will  the  present  uncertainty 


continue?"  seventeen  replies  indi- 
cated that  those  who  wrote  looked  for 
a  let-up  some  time  between  January 
and  April ;  thirty-eight  some  time  be- 
tween April  and  July;  fourteen  be- 
tween July  and  October ;  five  between 
October  and  January,  1921  ;  four  ex- 
pected one  year  of  depression,  and 
one  two  years. 

Election  of  officers  made  Mont  H. 
Wright,  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Com- 
pany, president ;  J.  D.  Ellsworth, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company ;  R.  N.  Fellows,  Addresso- 
graph  Company  ( both  re-elected ) , 
and  R.  J.  Winsten,  H.  Black  Com- 
panv,  vice-presidents.  George  S. 
Fowler,  Colgate  &  Co.;  H.  K.  Gil- 
bert, Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
and  E.  T.  Hall,  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany, were  named  directors,  to  serve 
three  years,  replacing  L.  R.  Greene, 
Jack  W.  Speare  and  Tim  Thrift, 
whose  terms  expired  with  this  meet- 
ing. 

RESOLUTIONS     ASK    GOVERNMENT     CO- 
OPERATION 

Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending that  Congress  support  the 
work  of  developing  the  efficient  and 
economical  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts ;  urging  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  increase  postal  salaries 
and  facilities  and  to  conserve  the 
morale  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
department,  to  the  end  that  the  pres- 
ent sad  condition  of  the  mails  be  done 
away  with ;  thanking  the  retiring  of- 
ficers for  their  services  during  their 
terms ;  recommending  that  members 
support  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  sizes,  weights,  covers 
and  grades  of  paper,  in  order  that 
economy  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  advertising  material  may  re- 
sult, and  recjuesting  Congress  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  con- 
clude the  preparation  of  a  new  sched- 
ule of  import  and  export  classifi- 
cations. 

John  Sullivan,  who  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer,  told  the  meeting 
that  the  Association  was  never  in  quite 
so  strong  a  position  financially  as  it 
is  today,  notwithstanding  that  the  of- 
fice staff  is  double  what  it  was  four 
years  ago  and  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased three  and  one-quarter  times 
over  1916  to  meet  the  growing  cost  of 
living. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Collier's 
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South  Bend 

Watches 
and  Collier's 

The  South  Bend  WSi:h 
Co.  is  using  Collier's 
as  the  backbone  of  its 
national  advertising 
campaign. 

Read    Collier's 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Six   More  Accounts  With   Cramer- 
Krasselt 

New  accounts  recently  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, include  Cresta  Coffee  Company 
and  Rundle-Spence  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee;  Hardy-Ryan  Abstract 
Company,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  Midwest  Cor- 
poration, West  Bend.  Wis. ;  Willard  Multi- 
tool  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.;  and  Fire- 
proof Shoe  Company,  Jackson,   Mich. 


Snodgrass  &  Gayness  Has  Gas 
Appliance  Account 

Snodgrass  &  Gayness,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  advertise  the  Vul- 
can gas  appliances  made  by  Wm.  M. 
Crane  &  Company,  New  York. 


Printz-Biederman    Appoints    New    Ad- 
vertising and   Sales   Heads 

The  Printz-Biederman  Company,  man- 
ufacturer of  Printzess  coats,  suits  and 
other  women's  apparel,  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
appointed  Edwin  Ensten  as  sales  manager 
and  L.  W.  Newmark  to  have  charge  of 
the    advertising   department. 

Mr.  Ensten,  who  has  represented  the 
company  in  New  England,  succeeds 
Charles  J.  Crockett,  who  recently  re- 
signed. Mr.  Newmark  has  been  traveling 
in  New  York  State. 


Buys  Philadelphia  "Press"  Building 

The  Beck  Engraving  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  si.x-story  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Press,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sansom 
streets. 


Storm  Agency  Advertising  Cuban  Cigar 
Manufacturers 

The  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  now  advertising 
through  Jules  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  acquaint  the  public  widi  the  fact 
that  the  1920  crop  of  Havana  tobacco  is 
the  best  since  1905,  and  that  the  price  of 
imported  cigars  is  reasonable  and  cannot 
come  down  for  at  least  a  year. 


Wm.  J.  Morton  Visiting  Pacific   Coast 

William  J.  ^Morton,  president  of  the 
Wm.  J.  ^lorton  Company,  special  adver- 
tising agency  of  New  York,  is  visiting  hi; 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order  to 
investigate  present  and  prospective  busi- 
ness conditions. 


Sullivan,  Latshavr  and  Jones  to   Speak 
December  14 

John  Sullivan,  executive  secretary.  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers ;  Stanley 
Latshaw,  of  Butterick's,  and  Lester  L. 
Jones,  Labor  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  City  Publishers'  Association,  will 
open  the  discussion  on  "What  Is  the 
Future  Trend  of  Advertising  Rates?"  at 
the  Open  Forum  meeting  of  the  Sphinx 
Club,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember  14. 


International  Harvester  in  New  Orleans 

The  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  site  for  a  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  plant  at  New 
Orleans. 


Delta  Electric  Appoints   Moss  Agency 

The  Delta  Electric  Company  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  large  manufacturers  of  electric  bi- 
cycle lamps,  has  appointed  the  Moss  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  to 
handle  its  advertising.  The  company  has 
been  conducting  a  national  campaign  in 
twenty-tive  or  more  magazines,  and  plans 
to  increase  its  appropriation  for  1921 
considerably. 


La  Porte  &  Austin  Will  Advertise  Fire- 
proof Doors 

La  Porte  &  Austin,  New  York  adver- 
tising agency,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
A.  C.  Chesley  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
manufacturer  of  tire-proof  doors,  to  han- 
dle its  advertising  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  This  agency  is  now  placing  copy  in 
national  mediums  for  the  Sedgwick  Sales 
Company  of  New  York,  maker  of  the 
Erp  spare  rim  carrier. 

Hyman  Joins   Chas.  H.  Fuller  Co. 

Claude  S.  Hyman,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Standard  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Detroit,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  the  Charles  H.  Fuller  Company, 
Chicago,  in  the  automotive  department. 


Fashion    Publications    Merged 

FashionabU  Dress.  New  York  monthly 
publication,  has  taken  over  Fashion  Re- 
view, also  of  New  York,  the  latter  ceasing 
publication  with  the  November  issue.  Sub- 
scribers will  receive  copies  of  Fashionable 
Dress  for  the  unexpired  period  of  their 
subscription. 


Starts   Empire  Advertising   Service 

Frederick  F.  Roeding  has  severed  his 
connection  with  LaPorte  &  Austin,  New 
York,  to  form  the  Empire  Advertising 
Service  at  298  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


New  Kelly-Springfield  President 

Van  H.  Cartmell,  president  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Company  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  resigned  his  office  on  De- 
cember 7,  on  account  of  impaired  health 
and  advanced  age. 

F.  A.  Seaman  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cartmell  as  president  of  the  company. 
.Arthur  Sachs,  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  was  elected  a  director. 


Judge  Moore  Joins  Seaman  Paper  Co. 

Judge  Charles  F.  Moore,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  paper 
industry  and  is  perhaps  as  well  known 
to  the  trade  as  any  other  man  in  it,  has 
recently  become  associated  with  the  Sea- 
man Paper  Company  as  special  representa- 
tive. 

Judge  Moore's  capacity  and  wide  ex- 
perience admirably  equip  him  to  assist 
the  executive  department  of  this  rapidly 
expanding  company  in  many  ways.  The 
connection  should  prove  to  be  to  their  great 
mutual  advantage. 

Gundlach  Has  Hardware  Account 

The  Gundlach  Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, is  now  sending  orders  to  trade  pub- 
lications for  the  Allith-Prouty  Company, 
sliding  door  hardware,  Danville,  111. 


Julian    Harris     Purchases     Interest    in 
"Enquirer-Sun" 

Julian  Harris  and  Thomas  Loyless  have 
bought  the  Enquirer-Sim,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Loyless  is  a  very  well  known  pub- 
lisher in  the  South  and  Julian  Harris  has 
just  recently  returned  from  Paris,  where 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  Paris 
Herald. 

Previous  to  his  going  to  Paris,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  also  advertising  manager  of 
the  Evening   Telegram. 

Before  coming  North,  Mr.  Harris  was 
connected  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  was  also  general  manager  of  Uncle 
Remus'  Magazine. 


New  Accounts  With  W.  J.  Bryan  &  Co. 

The  accounts  of  the  Kelsey  Heating 
Company,  Syracuse,  warm  air  generators, 
and  the  Harry  C.  Lee  Company,  New 
York,  sporting  goods,  are  now  in  charge 
of  W.  J.  Bryan  &  Company,  New  York. 


Heads   Citrus   By-Products   Sales 

E.  T.  Cassel  has  been"  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Exchange  By-Products 
Company,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia  Fruit   Growers'   .AssociatioiL 


Will  Advertise  Corsets  and  Chain  Shoe 
Stores 

The  Kalamazoo  Corset  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  Madam  Grace  corsets,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company,  Chi- 
cago. .A  special  campaign  for  "Graceful 
Stouts"  corsets  will  be  run  in  newspapers 
and   the   women's   magazines. 

The  advertising  account  of  Maling 
Brothers,  who  operate  a  chain  of  shoe 
stores  in  Chicago,  has  also  been  placed 
with  this  agency. 


R.  B.  Scribner,  Southern  Pacific  Adver- 
tising Agent 
Romeyn  Brown  Scribner,  recently  gen- 
eral manager  of  Doremus  &  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agent  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.  Mr.  Scribner  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  A.  W.  Shaw 
&  Company,  Chicago,  and  with  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Rankin  Company. 


Buzby-Raughley   Has   Steel   Account 

The  Buzby-Raughley  Company,  Phila- 
delphia advertising  agency,  has  obtained 
the  account  of  the  Lancaster  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Lancaster,   Pa. 


Fuller  to  Advertise  Orangeine  Powders 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Oran- 
geine Qiemical  Company,  Chicago,  is  now 
being  handled  by  the  Charles  H.  Fuller 
Companv  of  that  citv.  An  appropriation 
of  $35,000  has  been  'made. 


Coca  Cola  Trade-Mark  Protected 

Through  a  decision  handed  down  re- 
cently by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  Coca  Cola  Company  won  an 
important  suit  to  protect  its  trade-mark 
rights  against  infringement.  The  court 
upheld  the  Coca  Cola  Company's  proprie- 
tary right  to  its  trade-name. 


Del-ember  11,  1920 


The  BOSTON  POST'S 

Remarl^able  Circulation 

(Editorial  in  the  Boston  Post  of  December  1 ,  1920) 


The  average  circulation  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Post  for  the  month  of  November, 
1920,  was  426.864  copies  per  day.  This 
was  a  gain  of  28,907  copies  per  day  as 
compared  with  November,   1919. 

This  is  by  a  large  margin  the  largest 
distinctively  morning  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  America.  We  say  "distinc- 
tively" morning  circulation,  because  one 
morning  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
— -the  Chicago  Tribune — states  its  circula- 
tion to  be  somewhat  larger.  But  the 
Chicago  Tribune — as  shown  in  its  sworn 
statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culation— includes  in  its  circulation  a  so- 
called  "bull-dog,"  or  pre-dated  edition, 
which  goes  to  press  at  9  p.  m.  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
remote  territory  by  early  evening  trains 
out  of  Chicago,  and  which  edition  consists 
of  over  150,000  copies.  Such  copies  are 
not  distinctively  "morning  circulation," 
but  might  be  classed  rather  as  evening 
circulation.  Every  copy  of  the  Boston 
Post's  November  daily  circulation  was 
printed  after  midnight  on  the  date  which 
the  printed  copies  bear,  and  contained 
the  full  news  of  the  day  before.  If  the 
Boston  Post  were  to  issue  a  pre-dated 
"bull-dog"  edition  on  the  evening  before, 
it  could  readily  increase  its  total  circula- 
tion by  from  50,000  to  100,000  copies  per 
day.  But  they  would  necessarily  be  in- 
complete newspapers,  as  much  important 
news  is  received  late  in  the  evening.  De- 
spite the  enormously  greater  population 
within  easy  reach  of  New  York  City,  no 
New  York  daily  morning  newspaper  has 
a  circulation  within  gunshot  of  that  of 
the  Boston  Post. 


During  November,  1920,  the  average 
circulation  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
was  456,483  copies  per  Sunday.  This  is 
a  gain  of  99,515  copies  per  Sunday  over 
November,  1919,  and  far  in  excess  of  the 
circulation  of  any  other  Boston  Sunday 
newspaper. 

As  to  "returns"  of  unsold  copies,  the 
Boston  Post  now  allows  a  maximum  of 
five  per  cent  "returns,"  considering  this 
policy  simple  justice  to  newsdealers  and 
newsboys  and  to  the  best  interests  of  its 
advertisers.  In  many  cases  there  are  no 
"returns"  whatever,  and  the  average  "re- 
turns" are  much  less  than  five  per  cent. 

The  overwhelming  circulation  leader- 
ship of  the  Boston  Post,  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  is  so  pronounced  that  it  seems 
almost  discourteous  to  make  comparisons. 
Certainly  it  is  not  duplicated  or  ap- 
proached in  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Post  has  recently  found  it  nec- 
essary to  purchase  three  additional  ex- 
pensive pieces  of  adjoining  real  estate — 
the  so-called  Automat  building  and  the 
Rogers  building  on  Washington  street 
and  the  Hunnewell  building  on  School 
street — in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  its  mechanical 
plant,  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

For  these  substantial  evidences  of  pub- 
lic favor,  the  Post  management  can  not 
express  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  its 
appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  its  ever 
growing  multitude  of  readers,  who  so 
generously  overlook  its  many  defects  and 
approve  its  earnest  efforts  to  present  the 
news  and  features  of  the  times  in  a  reli- 
able and  attractive  way. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Creating  National  Good  Will  for  a  Bank 

Advertising  Which  Seeks  to  Do  This  Must  Help  or 
Interest  the  Reader  or  Set  Him  Thinking 


By    ADDISON    L.    WINSHIP 

Vice-President,  National  Shavvmut  Bank  of  Boston* 


THE  banker,  more  than  any 
other  man  associated  with 
business,  is  dependent  upon  good- 
will for  his  success.  The  bank's  most 
valuable  asset  is  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  in  its  officers  and  in  its 
integrity.  Such  confidence  is  the 
direct  product  of  good-will.  While 
it  is  in  the  successful  operation  of 
their  institutions  that  bankers  seek 
largely  to  develop  good-will,  almost 
without  exception  we  will  find  that 
the  modern  banker  appreciates  the 
value  of  publicity  as  an  aid  to  attain- 
ing public  confidence  and  esteem.  So 
thoroughly,  in  fact,  does  the  modern 
banker  understand  the  importance  of 
advertising  that  the  query  is  often 
made  by  the  credit  man  of  the  bank 
to  a  prospective  borrower:  "Is  your 
product  one  that  is  nationallvadver- 
tised,  and  if  so,  in  what  way?"  They 
recognize  the  permanence  and  solid 
value  that  are  behind  the  majority  of 
nationally  advertised  products. 

SERVICE   PARAMOUNT    IN    BANK 

Good-will  may  be  built,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer,  upon  the 
quality  of  a  particular  product.  The 
banker,  however,  must  depend 
wholly  upon  the  scope  and  quality  of 
service,  as  that  is  what  he  seeks  to 
sell  to  the  business  world.  His  prob- 
lem is  far  more  acute  than  that  of 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who 
has  a  tangible  commodity  to  market. 
The  commodity  oflfered  by  the 
banker  is  indefinite  and  intangible, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  comparison. 
Broadly.  I  might  say  a  factor  in  serv- 
ice is  having  something  individual. 
In  the  case  "^of  the  manufacturer  it 
may  be  better  goods.  In  that  of  the 
bank  it  is  facilities  for  giving  better 
service  and  the  purpose  to  use  them. 
Whether  one  seeks  to  develop  tia- 
tional  or  local  good-will,  the  quality 
and  breadth  of  the  service  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  return  in 
good-will.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  to  promote  good-will 
may  be  attained  either  through  direct 
or  indirect  advertising  or  other  ef- 
fort. 

With  regard  to  the  advertising,  or 
the  direct  means  to  be  employed,  the 

*A  part  of  Mr.  Winship's  address  before  the 
Lakewood  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional  Advertisers,   December  7. 


bank  seeking  to  carry  out  a  broad 
l>olicy  has  a  difficult  task.  It  is  com- 
pelled at  the  outset  to  overcome  and 
correct  inaccurate,  and  sometimes 
unwarranted  impressions  which  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  public  foster  with 
regard  to  banks  in  general.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  direct  publicity  of 
the  bank  to  teach  the  public  to 
understand  the  real  purpose  of  bank- 
ing. Effort  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  preconceived  ideas  that  the 
banking  atmosphere  is  naturally 
characterized  by  coldness  and  self- 
ishness. The  bank's  advertising 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
furnish  proof  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  officers  and  staff 
to  co-operate  not  only  with  its  de- 
positors, but  with  the  itublic  gener- 
ally. 

GOOD-WILL  APPEAL   MUST   BE  BROAD 

In  giving  direct  publicity  to  its 
service,  the  bank  should,  if  that  serv- 
ice is  unique  in  any  particular, 
capitalize  it.  It  may  be  said,  and 
perhaps  truthfully,  that  between  two 
banks  of  similar  character,  equal  re- 
sources and  connections,  little  dif- 
ference can  exist  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  serv- 
ices. That,  of  course,  is  true,  yet 
a  very  considerable  diilference  may 
exist ;  not  so  much  in  the  scope  of 
their  services  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  services  are  bestowed. 
For  instance,  to  use  a  homely  illus- 
tration, two  bicycles  may  be  of  ex- 
actly the  same  make  and  same  age. 
The  men  riding  them  up  the  street 
may  be  of  equal  skill  and  weight, 
yet  as  they  pass  by  we  notice  that 
one  machine  runs  easily,  while  the 
other  squeaks.  The  same  distinction 
might  apply  as  between  banks— one 
may  give  'their  service  freely  and 
generously,  all  of  its  departments 
functioning  smoothly,  while  the 
other  suggests  stiffness  and  a  halting 
manner  in  the  giving  of  service.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  indicate  which  is 
earning  good-will. 

In  seeking  national  good-will 
through  advertising  the  bank  officer 
in  charge  should  always  keep  m 
mind  that  his  institution  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  good-will  of  others 
than  those  who  are  included  m  that 
exclusive  group  known  as  "quality 


or  "highbrow."  Therefore,  he  must 
use  all  kinds  and  manner  of  media  if 
he  wishes  to  reach  all  the  people. 
While  the  spectacular  can  have  no 
place  in  the  program  of  any  rightly 
managed  bank,  no  progressive  insti- 
tution will  refuse  to  consider  any 
sound  proposition. 

BANK    ADVERTISING  IS    NEWS 

The  advertising  of  the  bank 
which  seeks  to  create  national  good- 
will should  first  of  all  have  some- 
thing to  say  worth  saying,  and 
should  not  be  afraid  to  say  it.  Bank- 
ers now  realize  that  lists  of  names, 
or  the  bare  announcements  of  the 
financial  condition  of  their  institu- 
tions do  not  mean  much  to  the  aver- 
age business  man.  All  of  the  bank's 
advertising  should  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  news ;  nor  should 
the  stories  be  confined  to  news  about 
the  bank.  Some  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  giving  publicity  to  mat- 
ters or  information  in  which  the 
public  may  be  interested,  apart  from 
finance.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
bank's  advertising  to  furnish  the 
reader  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine 
with  information  that  will  aid  or 
interest  him  or  set  him  thinking. 
The  giving  of  such  information 
represents  a  very  efifective  means  of 
developing  national  good-will. 

Helping  the  business  man  with  his 
problems  of  production,  marketing 
and  accounting ;  giving  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  the  benefit  of  the 
banker's  knowledge  and  experience, 
either  directly  through  conference  in 
the  bank,  or  indirectly  through  its 
adveilising.  or  through  the  publica- 
tion of  booklets  and  statements  are 
only  a  few  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
nloyed  in  building  good-will  both 
local  ard  national. 


New   York   Gem   Sales  $180,000,000 

Wholesale  jewelry  sales  in  the  John 
street  and  Maiden  lane  district  of  New 
York  last  year  approximated  $180,000,- 
000.  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Jc-ii'ellers'  Circular  by  Samuel  S.  Conover, 
president  of  the  Fidel'ity-International 
Trust  Company  of   New  York. 

Of  these  sales  about  $100,000,000  were 
in  precious  stones,  $35,000,000  in  gold 
ornament  settings  and  plate,  $15,000,000 
in  silver  and  silver  plated  ware.  $15,000.- 
000  in  platinum  and  $15,000,000  in  optical 
goods. 


Wondertul  Kecord  in  Advertising 

On  Friday,  Dec.  3,  1920,  the 


Printed  a  50-page  Paper  with 

3242  Columns 

of  Paid  Display  Advertising 

This  is  more  than  was  ever  published  before  in  any 
regular    issue  of  a  New   York  evening  newspaper 

This  was  76%  columns  MORE  than  the  Evening  World,  171  columns  more  than  The  Sun,  and  was  more 
than  the  Post.  Mall,  Telegram  and  Globe  COMBlNEn.  The  Evening  Journal  printed  31.87  per  cent  of 
the    total    volume    of    paid    display   advertising   carried    by    the    seven     New    York    evening    newspapers. 


Manufacturing  a  REAL 
Newspaper 


Business  Men  and  Publishers  Will  Be  Interested 
in  Some  Figures  Telling  What  a  Big  Edition  of 
the  Evening  Journal  Means  in  a  Mechanical  Way. 


A  Leter  from  the  Head  of  the  Mechanical  Department : 


To  pint  this  fifty-page  paper  there  were  used  TWO 
HUNDIED  AND  SEVEN  TONS  OF  PAPER  and 
SIXTY-  IVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  OF  INK.  If  these 
papers  'ere  laid  end  to  end  one  page  wide,  it  would 
be  equa.to  a  path  reaching  more  than  FORTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED   MILES. 

The  Cmposing  Room  employed  128  compositors 
and  set  u  for  the  First  Edition  50  complete  pages.  In 
order  to  *rry  later  news  on  each  edition  through  the 
day  it  wasnecessary  to  readjust  and  make  up  96  more 
pages,  malng  a  total  of  146  pages  sent  to  the  Stereotype 
Room  durig  the  day. 

The  Steiotype  Department  employed  29  operators 
throughoutthe  day,  and  cast  880  plates  for  the  First 
Edition,  ant704  plates  for  the  balance  of  the  editions, 


making  a  total  of  1,584  plates  cast  during  the  day.  The 
operators  working  on  the  Metal  Furnace  pumped  over 
60  tons  of  hot  metal  in  order  to  cast  the  above  number 
of  plates  for  the  Press  Room. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Press  Room 
was  264  Operators  and  12  Paper  Handlers,  3  Clerks 
and  4  Overseers,  who  operated  the  presses,  produced  a 
total  of  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SEVEN  THOU- 
SAND EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIX  perfect 
copies  delivered  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  Circulation  or  Delivery  Department  employed 
276  men;  using  65  wagons  and  19  Auto  Trucks,  making 
1  total  of  2.35  trips  containing  printed  papers,  which 
were  delivered  to  over  SIX  THOUSAND  SELLING 
AGENTS  throughout  the  city. 


Was  the  Circulation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  on  the  Above  Date 


at  three  cents  per  copy. 
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Advertising   Men   and    Publishers    Sug- 
gested   for    Harding's    Cabinet 

With  a  publisher  scheduled  to  enter  the 
White  House  this  spring  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  names  of  several  prominent  pub- 
lishers and  advertising  men  should  have 
already  been  suggested  for  the  cabinet  of 
President  Harding. 

One  of  the  first  names  to  be  mentioned 
is  that  of  Albert  D.  Lasker,  president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  large  and  old-estab- 
lished advertising  agency  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Lasker,  according  to  the  "cabinet-makers," 
holds  prime  consideration  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Senator  .Arthur 
Capper,  publisher  of  the  Capper  Publica- 
tions, is  very  logically  named  for  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture ;  his  ability  to  direct 
the  agrarian  interests  of  the  country  ad- 
mirably being  generally  conceded.  An- 
other cabinet  possibility  is  said  to  be 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  New  York  and 
Baltimore  newspaper  publisher.  And 
Richard  Washburn  Child,  former  editor 
of  Collier's  Weekly,  according  to  a  Mar- 
ion, O.,  dispatch,  has  been  suggested  for 
Secretary  to  President  Harding. 


These  cases  are  not  exceptional,  says 
Art  Metal — just  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  things  which  advertising  can  do  and 
has  done. 


Map  of  Canadian  Resources  Issued 

A  map  of  the  Doniinion  of  Canada, 
printed  in  colors,  showing  the  location  of 
resources  and  industries,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  of  Winnipeg. 


Louisville    Newspaper    Uses    Novel 
Display 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  at  a  Pure  Food  Show 
held  in  their  city  November  22  to  De- 
cember 4,  erected  a  store  front  similar 
to  the  up-to-date  grocer's  and  displayed 
a  wide  variety  of  advertised  food  prod- 
ucts in  an  attractive  manner.  Each  day 
of  the  exposition  the  newspapers  issued 
a  four-page  paper,  under  the  editorship 
of  A.  R.  Magee,  advertising  manager,  pre- 
senting the  latest  news  and  illustrations. 
The  first  two  numbers  contained  several 
contributions  from  leading  advertising 
agencies  on  the  significance  of  advertised 
goods. 

"La    Presse"    Raises    Price 

La  Presse,  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  increased  its  price  from  two  to 
three  cents  on  weekdays  and  from  three 
to  five  cents  on  Saturdays. 


"Good   Housekeeping"    Advertises   Ad- 
vertising 

In  order  to  explain  the  economic  forces 
which  operate  in  conjunction  with  printed 
salesmanship;  to  make  clear  that  advertis- 
ing does  not  necessarily  add  to  the  cost  of 
merchandise,  and  to  point  out  what  an 
actual  protection  advertising  is.  Good 
Housekeeping  has  started  a  series  of  ad- 
vertisements directed  to  its  readers.  The 
first  four  advertisements  treat  upon  tlie 
following  subjects:  School  advertising, 
fashion  advertising,  the  economy  of  ad- 
vertising, and  the  advertising  of  home- 
furnishings. 


F.  I.  Reynolds  Heads  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion 

Francis  I.  Reynolds,  at  one  time  sales 
manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  has  become  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Rubber  Corporation 
of  America,  which  has  taken  over  the 
selling  organizations  of  the  Sterling  Tire 
Corporation  and  the  Empire  Rubber  & 
Tire  Corporation,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 


N.      K.      Fairbank      Products     to      Be 
Advertised  by  Gardiner  &  Wells 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  Fairy  Soap,  Gold  Dust 
washing  powder,  and  Cottolene,  has  placed 
the  advertising  of  its  products,  including 
that  for  the  vegetable  oils  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Oil  Company,  New  York,  with 
Gardiner  &  Wells  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


What  Advertising  Did  for  Five  Products 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  makers  of 
a  watch  produced  a  large  machine-made 
article,  and  priced  it  $1.50.  The  first  year 
without  advertising  they  sold  12,000.  Next 
year  with  some  advertising,  87,000  were 
sold.  Then,  increasing  the  factory  out- 
put by  having  created  a  market  and  stabil- 
ized it,  they  reduced  the  size  of  the  watch, 
the  price  to  $1,  and  by  advertising  sold 
485,000  the  third  year. 

The  makers  of  a  famous  camera,  when 
they  began  advertising  over  thirty  years 
ago,  made  one  camera  which  took  a  25^- 
inch  picture  and  which  sold  at  $25.  In 
1917  (at  the  time  of  the  violent  rise  in  cost 
of  materials)  they  made  a  far  better 
camera  which  sold  for  $10. 

When  the  manufacturer  of  a  well- 
known  breakfast  food  began  advertising, 
his  goods  sold  at  15  cents  a  package.  In 
1917  his  package  was  50  per  cent.  larger 
and  sold  for   10  cents. 

The  selling  cost  of  a  spark  plug  was 
decreased  70  per  cent,  in  four  years.  In 
1908  a  magneto  sold  for  $150.  Ten  years 
later  a  much  better  magneto  used  for  the 
same  purpose  was  selling  at  $81. 


Average  Net  Paid 
Circulation  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star 
During  November: 

Morning  -  -  -  215,689 
Evening  -  -  -  221,037 
Sunday  -  -  -  222,009 
Weekly  Star     346,181 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  BIdg. 


New  York  Offici 
2  Rector  St. 


December  11,  1920 
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The  Business  Department's  Part 

How  the  Newspaper''s  Advertising    and    Those  Who    Have 
Charge  of  It  Can  Serve  the  Public 


By  LOUIS  WILEY, 

Business    Mgr.,    New   York    Ti> 


'.V* 


THE  function  of  the  business  de- 
partment of  a  newspaper  is  to 
bring  about  profitable  results.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  the  best  me- 
clianical  contrivances  are  sought  and 
adopted — the  most  expeditious  meth- 
ods of  circulation,  latest  means  of 
typesetting,  of  stereotyping,  of  press 
work,  of  mailing,  of  transportation 
are  brought  into  play  to  give  the  pub- 
lisher's program  a  chance  of  ma- 
terialization. 

The  business  department  may  be 
helpful  in  cultivating  good  relations 
with  the  general  public.  The  public, 
however,  is  interested  in  what  a 
newspaj>er  presents  to  its  readers — in 
its  editorial  policy  and  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  news.  A  newspaper  may 
be  strong  and  influential,  but  if  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  are 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
popular the  most  capable  business 
department  cannot  make  the  news- 
paper a  success. 

The  representation  of  the  merits 
of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  business  department, 
and  it  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it 
appears  to  convince  advertisers  that 
their  best  interests  are  being  neglected 
by  disregarding  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular newspaper.  The  education 
of  the  advertiser  is  progressive,  and 
the  forces  of  education  are  being 
continually  put  into  operation  for  his 
benefit.  A  newspaper  which  has 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  best  class  of  readers 
will  ultimately  command  sufficient 
advertising  to  render  it  a  commercial 
success. 

WHAT    ADVERTISEMENTS    TELL 

Advertisements  in  newspapers 
sometimes  ofTer  opportunities  for  a 
better  study  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  than  does  the  news.  Such  an- 
nouncements have  always  been  a 
record  of  the  history,  literature  and 
manners  of  a  time.  Advertisements 
in  The  Spectator  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  in  the  period 
when  Addison  and  Swift  flourished, 
annotmced  theatrical  performances, 
concerts,  new  books,  real  estate, 
wines,  articles  lost  or  found,  a  busi- 


*From    an    address   by   Mr.    Wiley   before   the 
Lincoln   Good  Fellowship    Society   of  New  York. 


ness  college,  baths  and  sanitaria  and 
medical  advertisements. 

The  wants,  ambitions  and  ailments 
of  men  have  not  changed  much.  The 
advertisements  in  today's  newspaper 
differ   little,    except   in   number   and 


size,  from  those  in  The  Spectator.  In 
a  broad  sense  the  announcements  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
papers of  1920  are  indicative  of  the 
human  activities  of  the  time,  elabor- 
ating as  they  do  on  every  phase  of 
modern  life. 

The  responsibility  of  a  newspaper 
for  the  presentation  to  its  readers  of 
advertisements  which  tell  the  truth 
without  exaggeration  is  as  great  as 
the  obligation  which  governs  the 
publication  of  news. 

There  is  a  field  in  newspaper  work 
for  the  philosopher,  for  the  educator, 
for  the  scientist.  That  "the  pen  is 
mightier    than   the    sword"    is    daily 


Automotive  Advertisers  in  Chicago 
Find  ''Post"  Best  "Service  Station" 

Advertising  is  service — the  service  that  brings  together 
buyer  and  seller.  This  service  is  brought  about  in  many 
ways,  but  the  most  effective,  and  the  least  expensive 
method  in  nearly  all  instances,  is  by  newspaper  advertising. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  better-class  commodities, 
those  who  in  order  to  profitably  market  their  product 
must  tell  their  story  to  a  dass  of  people  who.  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  appreciate  their  offerings,  as  well  as  finan- 
cially able  to  purchase  them,  have  long  known  the  value  of 
The  Post's  service   in  the   Chicago  market. 

Advertisers  of  automobiles,  financial  advertisers,  insur- 
ance companies,  publishers,  art  dealers,  and  those  special- 
izing in  all  better-grade  merchandise,  have  always  in  the 
Chicago  market  chosen  first  The  Chicago  Evening  Post 
when  making  up  their  schedules. 

The  value  of  The  Post  lies  in  the  quality  of  its  circulation; 
it  reaches  the  buying  power  of  Chicago.  Elimination  of 
waste  circulation,  with  your  sales  story  reaching  only 
those  who  are  able  to  buy  your  product,  is  the  result  of 
concentrating  upon  the  able-to-buy  readers  of 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Chicago's   Class  Newspaper 

Eastern  Representative: 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,   Marbridge  Building,   New  York 

Western  Representative: 

John  Glass,   Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
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demonstrated  in  the  influence  that  is 
wielded  by  the  editorial  writer  on  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  community. 

aIUUERN     COl'V    tDL'CATIXL 

Not  alone  in  the  editorial  columns, 
but  in  the  advertising  pages,  is  there 
broad  opportunity  for  influencing 
public  opinion.  Advertising  copy  to- 
day, unlike  that  of  half  a  century  ago, 
is  educative  along  many  lines.  It  is 
not  only  a  supersalesman,  oft'ering  a 
product  to  the  public,  but  it  ofttimes 
gives  the  reader  much  information  of 
value.  The  psychology  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  is  an  inter- 


esting study  and  the  men  who  choose 
it  as  their  life  work  find  their  per- 
spective extended,  their  education 
continually  supplemented  and  their 
interests  enlarged. 

What  makes  a  newspaper  great 
and  in  the  highest  sense  successful? 
The  foundation  is  plainly  the  confi- 
dence of  its  readers,  the  respect  of 
the  community  to  which  it  appeals.  It 
comes  of  principles  clearly  formulat- 
ed and  unswervingly  adhered  to,  of 
ideals  religiously  cherished  and  never 
abandoned,  of  many  renunciations. 
When  guided  by  such  a  creed,  when 
conviction    goes    every    day    into    its 


Historically  Speaking 


Advertising  &  Selling 

making,  and  when  to  all  these  quali- 
ties, illuminating  and  vitalizing  them, 
brains  are  added,  the  newspaper  that 
is  the  fruit  of  this  blending  will 
inevitably  enjoy  the  confidence,  the 
respect  and  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  it  appeals. 


THE  history  of  printing  cannot  be  truthfully 
written  without  an  important  chapter  bemg  de- 
voted to  Dexter's  Princess  Cover  Paper.— the 
oldest  and  first  advertised  paper  made  espe- 
cially for  catalog  and  booklet  covers.  The  orig- 
inal process  employed  manila  rope  fiber  to 
secure  great  strength.  Princess  Covers  still 
possess  this  remarkable  strength,  and  may  be 
folded  without  breaking,  or  embossed  without 
cutting. 


I'rinCLSS  Covers  arc  made  in  ten  rich,  dark 
colors  that  do  not  show  the  soil  of  handling. 
They  are  pre-eminently  the  wise  selection  for 
the    majority   of   manufacturers'    catalog   covers. 

.\TRA,  Dexter's  famous  little  "side  pocket" 
house  organ,  edited  by  Marcus,  shows  many 
interesting  examples  of  printing  on  Princess 
Cover   Paper,     -lisk  to  be  put  on  the  mading  list. 


Warns   Against   Cutting  Ad. 
vertising  Appropriations 

The  inadvisability  of  reducing  adver- 
tising appropriations  at  this  time  is  point- 
ed out  to  executives  in  an  advertiseinent 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Motor- 
ship.  The  advertisement,  which  is 
headed  "The  Weakness  of  the  Easiest 
Way,"  is  as  follows,  in  part : 

"During  periods  of  business  depression 
or  'tightness'  in  the  money  market  some 
companies  drastically  reduce  their  adver- 
tising appropriation.  .\n  immediate  finan- 
cial saving  is  thus  effected ! 

"But  the  resultant  loss  in  business  is 
much  slower  and  its  cause  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  direct.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  line  of  easiest  resistance!  .^nd,  for 
that  reason,  is  often  followed. 

"Consequently,  it  takes  a  strong-minded 
and  farsighted  executive  to  remain  stead- 
fast to  a  bold  but  discriminating  publicity 
campaign  under  problematical  conditions 
of  trade.  Only  born  leaders  of  industry 
can  do  this  without  nervousness ! 

"Industry  was  never  more  sound  and 
stable  than  at  present  and  the  near  future 
also  looks  very  bright.  But  general  busi- 
ness conditions,  while  cheerful  in  pros- 
pect, are  a  little  unsettled  because  of  the 
current  endeavors  to  return  to  'nearer  pre- 
war prices'  without  equivalent  wage  re- 
ductions. 

"Should  a  quiet  period  develop,  what 
will  be  YOUR  publicity  policy?  That  will 
be  a  real  test !  The  truly  big  inan  of 
business  will  look  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
and  will  protect  his  company's  future  with 
an  advertising  program  proportionate  to 
the  ma.ximum  capacity  of  his  plant  with 
quiet   confidence   in   the  ultimate   result. 

"Many  of  us  occasionally  forget  that 
we  are  in  business  for  life — not  merely 
for  today.  Advertising  does  not  afTect 
today's  sales,  but  gives  prestige  in  the 
world's  markets  and  creates  an  interest 
which  produces  orders  later  on ! 

"It  is  a  form  of  business  life-insurance 
that  protects  the  future  production  of 
your   plant! 

"Are  you  going  to  let  your  insurance 
policy  lapse,  or  are  you  too  big  a  man?" 


Cost  66  Cents  to  Collect  $1.00 

It  cost  66  cents  to  collect  $1  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Oscar  Hamnierstein  Memo- 
rial Fund  for  endowing,  in  memory  of 
the  late  New  York  impresario,  a  fellow- 
ship in  music  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  The  amount  collected  was  $16,- 
091  and  the  expenses  were  $10,728,  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  being  for  salaries 
of  press  agents  and  managers,  publicity 
and  "e.xtras." 


C.  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS CONNECTICUT 


Wants  $2,473,594  to  Advertise  National 
Parks 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  conven-j 
tion  of  the  American  Travel  Develop 
ment  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis  th" 
week,  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate 
$2,473,594  for  developinent  and  advertis 
ing  of  national  parks  in  the  United  States 
This  would  aim  to  encourage  travel,  th 
resolution   stated. 


December  H,  1920 
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How  Does  Your  Sales  Department  Function? 

The  Taylor  Society  to  Promote  Scientific  Management  Publishes 
Results  of  a  Questionnaire  on  Sales  Organization 


AT  its  May  meeting  held  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  the  Taylor  Soci- 
ety, the  national  organization  to  pro- 
mote the  science  and  the  art  of  busi- 
ness administration  and  manage- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  its  considera- 
tion of  production  problems  germane 
to  its  routine  work,  called  a  round- 
table  conference  on  "Scientific  Man- 
agement Applied  to  the  Sales  De- 
partment." 

On  June  25  it  took  another  deci- 
sive step  forward  into  the  scientific 
consideration  of  sales  problems  by 
holding  an  all-day  conference  of 
sales  executives  in  New  York.  At 
the  close  of  this  conference,  which 
was  attended  by  the  sales  of  execu- 
tives of  leading  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  a  resolution 
was  passed  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  which  should 
secure,  through  a  questionnaire  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  manufactur- 
ing organizations  represented,  data 
concerning  current  practice  in  organ- 
ization for  and  the  conduct  of  sales 
operations,  with  reference  particu- 
larly to  the  co-ordination  of  selling 
and  production. 

WHAT   THE   QUESTIONNAIRE    WAS 

Painstaking  work  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee resulted  in  a  tentative  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  so  comprehen- 
sive that  it  was  concluded  not  to 
send  it  out  without  a  most  careful 
working  over.  It  was  decided,  how- 
ever, to  send  out  immediately,  to 
secure  data  for  guidance  in  working 
over  the  comprehensive  question- 
naire, a  brief  set  of  questions  which 
would  yield  evidence  as  to  whether 
in  practice  there  is  a  special  eflfort  to 
co-ordinate  sales  and  production  and 
recognition  of  a  functional  distinc- 
tion between  sales  engineering  and 
the  conduct  of  sales  operations. 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
firms  represented  at  the  Jnne  meet- 
ing— fifty-two — and,  by  the  time  the 
committee  reported  the  results  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Societv 
on  December  3,  twenty,  or  about 
two-fifths,  had  replied. 

Those  replying  represent  a  wide 
range  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  products,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  output,  the  number  of  personnel 
engaged  in  factory  operations  and 
the  number  engaged  in  marketing 
operations.  "The  committee  be- 
lieves,"   runs    the    report,    "that    the 


results  of  the  inquiry,  althovigh  mea- 
ger, are  not  without  value,  especially 
as  establishing  a  'toe-hold'  for  the 
first  steps  towards  scaling  a  veritable 
precipice  of  difficulties."  This  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Willard  E. 
Freeman,  sales  engineer,  Winchester 
Repeating    Arms     Company,     chair- 


man; Charles  J.  Crockett,  Sales  De- 
partment, American  I.ady  Corset 
Company;  Charles  P.  Staubach, 
manager,  Newark  Branch,  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company ; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-President, 
Campbell-Ewald  Company ;  Henry 
Wood    Shelton,    consulting    engineer 


A  million-and-a-half  men  and  women 
are  responsive  to  the  jar-reaching 
beam  of  the  Ever-Ready  Flash  Light 
which  shines  on  them  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  nine  maga- 
zines comprising  The  All  Fiction 
Field 


n3he 

All  Fiction  Field 

"The  Field  of  Greatest  Yield" 

Published  by 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Cu.  The   Ridgway  Company 

The   Frank  A.    Munsey  Co.  Street   &  Smith  Corporation 

1,560,000  A.  B.  C.  Circulation 
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ill  management ;  and  H.  S.  Person, 
managing  director,  Taylor  Society, 
ex-ofticio. 

The  questions  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived, which  should  be  of  value  to 
all  business  men  interested  in  selling 
and  in  efficient  sales  organization, 
are  as  follows : 

SALES   ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Where  in  your  organization  is 
the  final  authority  for  determining 
or  approving  a  sales  plan  or  cam- 
paign? (Such  as  directors;  presi- 
dent ;  general  manager ;  committee 
of  department  heads,  etc.) 

Four  replies  state  that  this  responsibil- 
ity is  in  the  directors ;  four  that  it  is 
in  an  executive  committee  of  directors 
who  arc  heads  of  operating  departments ; 
one  that  it  is  in  a  committee  of  operating 
department  heads ;  one  in  an  executive 
committee;  one  in  the  president;  one  in  a 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  two  in 
the  general  manager ;  one  in  the  general 
sales  manager ;  one  in  the  president  and 
general  manager ;  two  in  the  president  and 
sales  manager ;  one  in  the  sales  manager 
who  carries  exceptional  matter  to  the 
general  manager ;  one  reply  states  "no  or- 
ganized method — we  'cut  and  try'." 

2.  Do  plans  come  to  the  determin- 
ing authority  (accompanied  by  nec- 
essary information)  from  some  spe- 
cial individual  or  department  of  your 
organization?  (Such  as  Sales  Engi- 
neering Dept. ;  Merchandising  Dept. ; 
Merchandise  Manager;  Sales  Re- 
search Dept. ;  Promotion  Dept. ; 
etc.) 

Six  replies  state  that  such  plans  come 
from  special  departments  (Sales  Engineer- 
ing, Sales  and  Planning,  Merchandise 
Council,  Sales  Statistics)  ;  three  that  such 
plans  come  from  various  sources ;  one  from 
a  committee  concerned  principally  with  the 
financial  budget ;  one  as  a  consensus  of 
opinion  of  department  heads ;  three  from 
the  sales  manager ;  one  each  from  mer- 
chandise manager  and  assistant  sales  man- 
ager ;  three  state  that  there  is  no  organized 
information  sent  to  authority  determining 
sales  plans. 

3.  Do  these  plans  come  to  the  de- 
termining authority  for  its  consider- 
ation and  approval  in  the  nature  of 
definite  schedules:  (a)  which  outline 
a  sales  plan  or  campaign  only ;  (b) 
which  outline  a  coordination  of 
sales,  production  (or  purchasing) 
and  financial  actions  involved? 

Eight  replies  state  that  plans  aim  at 
complete  coordination  of  sales,  production 
and  finances :  one  that  such  coordination 
is  limited ;  one  that  such  coordination  is 
chiefly  financial :  three  that  a  sales  plan 
only  is  attempted ;  three  that  sales  plans 
are  made,  with  such  a  rough  checking 
against  factory  capacity  as  the  general 
manager  or  sales  manager  can  make  with- 
out special  detail  information;  two  that 
there  are   no   definite   sales   plans. 

SALES  ENGINEERING 

1.  Do  you  recognize  the  devising 
of  sales  plans  as  a  function  distinct 
from  actual  selling? 


Interpreting  tliis  to  mean  general  plans 
and  master  scliedules,  seventeen  replies 
state  that  this  is  a  distinct  function ;  turee 
that  it  is  not. 

2.  Does  your  organization  provide 
for  a  department  or  staf?  which  is 
responsible  for  the  function  of  de- 
vising sales  plans?  What  is  the 
name  given  by  you  to  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Nine  firms  state  that  they  have  no  such 
separate  department  or  staff ;  one  that  such 
a  staff  is  being  organized ;  ten  that  the 
function  is  recognized  and  provided  for 
by  special  departments  such  as  Sales  En- 
gineering, Sales  Statistics,  Sales  Promo- 
tion, Sales  Planning  departments ;  one  by 
a  committee  of  the  directors  consisting  of 
department  heads;  three  by  special  exec- 
utives ;   one  by  outside  experts. 

3.  Does  the  sales  engineering  or 
planning  department,  in  its  research, 
study:  (a)  Markets;  (b)  old  prod- 
ucts; (c)  new  products;  (d)  compe- 
tition; (e)   plant  capacity? 

Of  those  firms  whicli  make  special  pro- 
vision for  sales  planning,  eight  consider 
all  of  these  phases  of  the  problem ;  four 
additional  consider  all  except  plant  ca- 
pacity ;  five  firms  report  that  these  mat- 
ters are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
general  manager  and  department  heads ; 
five  state  specifically  that  no  special  study 
is  made  of  them. 

4.  Does  the  sales  planning  depart- 
ment limit  its  activities  to  research 
and  reports ;  or  does  it  work  out  spe- 
cific written  plans  in  the  nature  of 
master  schedules  which  provide  for 
co-ordination  of  sales,  production 
and  finance  ? 

Five  firms  reply  that  in  addition  to  re- 
search, master  plans  and  schedules  are 
prepared  which  coordinate  sales,  produc- 
tion and  finance :  one  that  such  work  is 
just  beginning;  one  that  master  schedules 
are  prepared  without  much  research;  one 
that  the  scheduling  is  limited  principally 
to  finances;  three  that  the  sales  manager 
or  his  associates  prepare  rough  schedules ; 
seven  that  they  can  claim  neither  re- 
search nor  the  preparation  of  master  plans 
and  schedules. 

5.  If  you  have  not  a  functionalized 
sales  engineering  or  planning  depart- 
ment or  stafif,  state  how  you  provide 
for  the  performance  of  this  furic- 
tion. 

Of  those  firms  which  do  not  provide 
for  sales  engineering  or  planning  by  spe- 
cial departments  or  staffs,  four  state  that 
sales  planning  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
sales  manager,  either  alone  or  in  consul- 
tation with  salesmen;  one,  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  which  has  additional  duties ; 
one,  of  a  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales ; 
one,  of  the  president's  office ;  one,  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  factory  who  watches 
shipments,  orders  and  production. 

SALES  OPERATING 

1.  Do  you  recognize  this  as  a 
function  distinct  from  sales  engi- 
neering or  planning? 

Sixteen  of  the  firms  replying  state  that 
sales  operating  is  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct function ;  one  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  so  recognized  by  them;  two  that  it  is 
not  so  recognized. 

2.  Is  this  function  performed  by 
a  department   or  unit   distinct   from 


that  which  performs  the  function  of 
sales  engineering  or  planning? 

Thirteen  replies  state  that  sales  operating 
is  not  performed  by  a  separate  department; 
four  state  that  it  is  performed  by  a  sepa- 
rate department ;  three  that  the  separation 
of  sales  engineering  and  operating  is  only 
partial. 

3.  Does  your  sales  operating  de- 
partment have  charge  of  the  follow- 
ing functions  (if  not,  state  what  de- 
partment has  charge  of  each)  :  (a) 
selection  of  salesmen;  (b)  training 
of  salesmen ;  (c)  direction  of  sales- 
men; (d)  "educating"  of  customers; 
(e)  advertising;  (f)  warehousing; 
(g)  shipping;  (h)  traffic? 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  most 
interesting.  Nineteen  state  that  the  selec- 
tion of  salesiTien,  the  training  of  salesmen, 
the  direction  of  salesmen  and  the  "edu- 
cating" of  dealers  are  in  charge  of  the 
Sales  Operating  Department,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  one  places  the  training  under 
the  Sales  Engineering  Department  and 
another  states  that  they  have  practically 
no  training  of  salesmen  and  "education" 
of  dealers.  Eleven  place  advertising  under 
Sales  Operating ;  one  under  a  Merchandise 
Department ;  one  under  Sales  Engineering ; 
two  in  a  distinct  .\dvertising  Department. 
With  respect  to  warehousing,  four  place 
it  under  Sales  Operating,  one  under  Sales 
Engineering;  one  under  the  treasurer; 
and  four  under  the  factory  management. 
Shipping  is  placed  by  only  two  under  Sales 
Operating;  by  two  under  the  treasurer; 
and  by  seven  under  the  factory  manage- 
ment. Traffic  is  placed  by  three  under 
Sales  Operating ;  by  two  under  the  treas- 
urer ;  by  one  under  the  .-Accounting  De- 
partment;  and  by  five  under  the  factory 
management.  One  reply  states  that  all  of 
these  duties  are  under  the  general  man- 
ager. 

4.  Does  your  organization  provide 
for  a  unit  in  the  sales  operating  de- 
])artnient  which  takes  the  master 
sales  plans  and  schedules  and  works 
out  detail  plans  or  schedules  for  car- 
rying out  the  master  plans ;  i.  e.,  a 
planning  of  the  actual  work  of  per- 
formance? 

Ten  firms  state  that  they  have  no  such 
unit  in  the  Sales  Department  for  detail 
planning.  Two  state  that  they  have  such 
unit ;  two  state  that  they  have  such  unit 
in  embryo ;  one  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion. Four  state  that  the  sales  mana- 
ger makes  detail  plans  for  his  department. 

5.  Does  this  planning  of  actual 
performance  involve:  (a)  analysis 
of  master  plans  as  first  step  in  mak- 
ing detail  working  plans ;  (b)  laying 
out  of  detail  working  plans  in  the 
form  of  written  schedules ;  (c) 
checking  of  reports  of  performance 
against  written  detail  working  plans? 

Six  firms  state  that  all  the  phases  of 
planning  above  indicated  are  carried  out 
in  the  Sales  Department ;  one  that  all  three 
are  in  contemplation;  one  that  (a)  and  (b) 
but  not  (c)  are  carried  out;  and  one  that 
(c)    but   not    (a)    and   (b)    is  carried  out. 

6.  Does  your  sales  operating  de- 
partment provide  for  the  study  of 
the  art  of  personal  selling  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  salesmen's, 
methods? 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Constructive  Spirit  Will  Right  Business 

American  Sanity  and  Idealism,  Confidence  in  Federal  Reserve  and 
Improved  Distribution  Make  P'uture  Bright 


By  ARCHER  W.  DOUGLAS 

Vice-President,  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,   St.   Louis* 


THE  problem  of  production  today 
is  extraordinarily  simple  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  some  ninety 
days  ago,  all  during  the  war,  and 
since  the  armistice.  It  was  then  a 
rush  to  try  to  supply  a  demand  which 
seemed  absolutely  insatiable ;  today  it 
is  the  forethought  which  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  greatly  lessened 
demand  so  that  there  shall  be  only 
adequate  production  for  needs  and 
also  so  that  it  shall  be  on  a  more 
economic  and  a  more  efficient  basis 

MUST  WAIT  FOR  CONSUMER 

In  the  latter  respect,  I  think  we  an- 
coming  fast  to  that  time  where  wi- 
shall  be  able  to  say,  with  pride  and 
truthfulness,  that  the  American 
workman  has  gone  back  to  that  po- 
sition where  he  is  at  once  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  efficient,  and  the 
most  progressive  workman  in  all  tin- 
world. 

How  long  this  lack  of  demand  will 
continue  is  beyond  any  man's  ken 
even  to  state.  My  guess  is  it  will  last 
until  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  has 
brought  it  about  by  ceasing  to  bu\ 
because  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
unduly  high  prices,  makes  up  his 
mind  that  it  is  time  to  buy  again,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  will  make  it  up  in 
a  hurry. 

You  can  sell  goods  now  at  bargain 
prices,  but  you  cannot  sell  them  at 
reasonably  receding  prices,  just  mod- 
erate recessions. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  going  to  last 
for  some  months  at  least,  that  we 
shall  have  a  dull  Winter,  with  more 
falls  in  prices  and  probably  lessened 
production,  for  readjustment  is  a 
very  painful  process.  We  have  got 
to  go  through  it.  We  might  as  well 
look  the  fact  squarely  in  the  face. 
We  have  had  our  fling,  and  we  have 
got  to  take  our  medicine  like  men. 
So  that  the  question  of  production  is. 
in  industrial  life,  a  thing  now  that 
need  not  concern  us  so  much  by  its 
quantity  as  by  its  nature. 

BRIGHT    FUTURE    FOR   DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution  in  industrial  life  seems 
to  me  to  oflfer  a  very  bright  future, 

*An  excerpt  from  Mr.  Douglas'  address  before 
the  Members'  Council  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation  of  New    York,    December    1. 


not  only  in  the  railroads  but  in  the 
motor  cars,  the  auto  trucks  and  the 
trolley  lines  and  the  increasing  use 
which  is  being  made  of  the  water- 
ways. May  I  say,  in  passing,  from 
much  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the 
face  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
that  there  is  a  new  s])irit  in  the  rail- 
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roads  now  that  they  have  gotten 
away  from  the  incubus  of  Govern- 
ment mismanagement  ?  It  is  a  spirit 
of  conciliation.  It  is  a  spirit  of  de- 
siring to  serve.  It  is  a  spirit  that  is 
friendly.  The  old  slogan,  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned,"  is  out  of  date. 

In  the  other  great  problem  of  our 
life  at  present,  agriculture,  the  one 
enduring  basis  of  national  life  and 
welfare,  we  have  had  some  wrong 
ideas  about  production.  I  wish  it 
was  the  fortune  of  every  business 
man  to  be  able  to  do  as  I  have  done 
and  see  for  himself  the  interminable 
wealth,  the  incredible  resources  of 
agriculture. 

THE   farmer's   ACHIEVEMENT 

You  remember  last  Spring,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  Noah  were 
back  again,  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up  and  the  win- 


dows of  heaven  were  opened  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  never  cease 
raining,  there  was  a  lot  of  foolish  and 
unknowing  talk  about  short  crops 
and  bread  lines,  just  as  now  there  is 
the  same  foolish  and  unknowing  talk 
about  importing  food  into  this  coun- 
try because  we  cannot  raise  it  our- 
selves ;  but  fortunately,  the  farmer 
was  on  the  job. 

He  did  not  take  afternoons  of?  for 
golf,  like  I  do,  and  week-ends  for 
Lading  out  to  the  seashore,  like  many 
I  if  us  do,  but  from  morn  until  noon 
lie  toiled,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve  in 
the  Summer's  day.  and  look  what  he 
did!  He  produced  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  of  weather, 
with  the  greatest  shortage  of  labor 
that  was  ever  known  on  the  farms, 
the  greatest  crops  that  this  country 
has  ever  known,  both  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  in  quantities !  And  he  will 
do  it  to  the  end  of  time  if  he  can  be 
assured  of  one  simple  fact — and  that 
is,  that  he  will  have  some  adequate 
return  in  the  way  of  remuneration 
for  what  he  raises.  He  is  the  only 
producer  in  all  the  world  whose  cost 
(if  production  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  selling  price.  He  is  the  victim  of 
a  competition  that  is  local  and  na- 
tional and  world-wide.  And  he  is 
absolutely  helpless  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

STUPENDOUS  CROP  FIGURES 

All  he  asks  for  is  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  That  is  the 
great  problem  that  is  going  to  come 
before  you,  before  Congress,  before 
this  nation  in  the  months  to  come. 
When  it  does,  just  remember  that  he 
is  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
that  farmer.  He  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  for  his  living.  He  is  not  a 
philanthropist,  to  furnish  cheap  food 
for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  city. 
That  is  all  that  he  asks. 

Now  what  he  can  do  in  that  line  is 
really  beyond  the  telling.  What  did 
he  do  last  Spring?  May  I  give  just 
two  little  simple  facts  ?  I  amused 
myself  coming  out  on  the  train  by 
figuring  the  corn  crop — three  billion 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
bushels  produced  in  1920.  If  you 
had  started  with  Adam  when  he  was 
born,  or  came  into  being,  according 
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to  the  Jewish  chronology,  to  count 
that  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
month,  and.  like  seraphim  and  cheru- 
bim in  the  Revelations,  you  had 
rested  not  day  and  night — you  would 
need  three  centuries  to  complete  your 
job;  and  if  that  corn  was  packed  in 
freight  cars  it  would  go  around  the 
world  twice.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  th.at  he  did — the  production  of 
that  incredible  wealth  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  earth  and  the  air  and 
the  clouds,  those  elements  that  were 
absolutely  useless  to  us  before. 

FOOD  FROM   THE  WEST 

And  that  was  true  of  almost  every- 
thing that  he  produced.  Did  you  know 
that  last  Spring,  commencing  in 
March,  all  the  way  from  California, 
God's  own  country,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  were  shipping  there — 
those  farmers — from  3,000  upward 
of  carloads  per  week  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  for  which  they  got  about 
a  thousand  dollars  per  car?  They 
are  still  going  on.  They  reached 
their  peak  a  short  time  ago,  and  they 
were  getting  27,000  carloads  per 
week,  or  $27,000,000  per  week. 

I  could  tell  you  a  story  as  long  as 
a  Chinese  play  of  what  the  farmer 
is  doing,  what  he  is  going  on  to  do, 
continuing  always  to  produce  what  is 
ever  needed  for  this  country  and  for 
export  abroad.  But  he  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  his  revenues  have 
been  cut  in  two.  He  is  not  buying  as 
he  was.  He  cannot  find  a  market 
himself  for  his  cotton,  and  therefore 
business  is  dull  and  business  is  quiet. 

Now,  distribution  with  him  is  a 
very  complicated  problem  that  re- 
quires something  more  than  just  the 
facilities  of  transportation.  It  im- 
plies a  great  knowledge  of  business 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Let  me  illus- 
trate in  two  ways.  In  southern 
Louisiana  there  is  a  strip  of  country 
where  they  raise  1,000  carloads  of 
strawberries  each  year.  They  ship 
them  in  carloads  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, on  one  side,  and  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other.  They 
are  very  perishable.  They  must  ar- 
rive at  those  cities  just  when  they  are 
wanted,  or  else  they  are  thrown  away 
and  lost.  They  must  arrive  when 
they  will  bring  the  farmer  a  price 
that  will  pay  him  for  all  that  ship- 
ment and  all  that  time.  And  they 
are  doing  that,  doing  it  with  in- 
credible  intellligence. 

Thev  are  banded  together  for  that 
purpose.  For  instance,  in  Georgia, 
last  year,  they  shipped  7,000  carloads 
of  peaches  to  the  North  and  East, 
for  which  they  got  $7,000,000,  and 
it  ran  like  clockwork.  They  are  com- 
bining themselves  in  purchasing  cor- 
porations, so  that  they  may  buy  the 


staples  that  the  farm  needs  cheaply. 
They  are  combining  themselves  in 
elevators  that  they  run  themselves, 
and  they  are  getting  away  with  it. 
We  used  to  think  the  farmer  could 
not  combine  and  stay  combined,  but 
he  is  doing  that  very  thing,  and  he 
is  going  to  be  a  great  social  and 
economic  factor  in  the  coming  years 
in  that  respect. 

A   LOOK   AHEAD 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  after 
the  next  five  or  six  months?  There 
are  one  or  two  things.  I  told  you 
what  we  had  to  face,  in  my  opinion. 
The  man  upon  the  countryside,  the 
small  town,  the  little  retailer  in  the 
small    village,    has    an   abiding    faith 


in  the  stability,  the  great  success  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  He  does  not  know  its  work- 
ings. That  does  not  matter.  He  has 
no  fear  of  that  money  panic  which 
was  so  sinister  a  feature  of  1893  and 
1896  and  1906,  and  all  the  other 
great  panics  which  have  come  upon 
this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  definition 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is 
something  like  that  of  the  little  girl 
who  got  her  catechism  mixed,  and, 
when  asked  what  was  the  definition 
of  a  lie,  she  said  there  were  two 
things  to  it.  First,  it  was  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and 
secondly — and  here  is  where  the 
(  Continued  on  page  39) 


WHAT       MAKES      A      GREAT       NEWSPAPER? 


You  Can  Tell  InstantlY 
A  Great  Newspaper 

A  glance  at  The  News  instantly  impresses 
one  with  the  character  and  solidity  of  the 
paper.  For  fifty  years  The  News  has  been 
recognized  generally  as  one  of  the  best 
edited  newspapers  in  the  country.  To  have 
a  good  advertising  medium  )ou  first 
must  ha\'e  a  good  newspaper. 

The  Indianapolis  News 


First  in  <fNational  Q/4dverliswg  in  Six  ■'Day  Evening  Field 


New  York  Offic. 


USE       NEWSPAPERS       ON       A      THREE-YEAR       BASIS 
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Representatives  Hear 
Talk  on  Trade -Marks 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and 
luncheon  of  the  Representatives  Club  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  Monday, 
December  6.  The  attendance  of  members 
and  guests  was  unusually  large. 

President  Roy  Barnhill  announced  the 
club  now  has  the  full  limit  of  members 
allowed  by  its  constitution  in  addition  to 
a  formidable  waiting  list. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  Harry  D.  Nims 
and  Professor  George  E.  Hotchkiss,  of 
the  New  York  University  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance. 

Mr.  Nims  selected  as  a  subject  "What 
We  Should  Know  About  Law"  and  par- 
ticularly applied  his  talk  to  trade-marks. 
He  defined  trade-marks  as  Good-Will  and 
Good-Will  as  a  probability,  insofar  as  It 
comes  attached  to  a  symbol  name  or 
made  otherwise  to  become  of  commercial 
value.  In  other  words,  the  trade-mark 
is  the  visible  form  that  the  probability 
takes. 

In  part  he  said  that  for  two  years  past 
the  consumer  has  been  purchasing  what 
could  be  had  without  caring  and  without 
giving  thought  to  the  trade-mark  and  the 
brand  of  goods.  From  now  on,  he  point- 
ed out,  this  condition  will  be  decidedly 
changed  and  the  consumer  will  discrimi- 
nate and  select  that  merchandise  carrying 
the  branded  name  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  product  stands  as  a  leader. 

In  order  to  become  a  leader,  a  manu- 
facturer must  intelligently  apply  consistent 
advertising  as  a  sales  adjunct.  Mr.  Nims 
pointed  out  a  number  of  manufacturers 
who  continue  using  personal  names  as 
trade-marks  even  after  litigation  in  which 
the  courts  gave  them  but  little  satisfac- 
tion, and  advised  manufacturers  to  keep 
away  from  personal  names  wherever  pos- 
sible. He  cautioned  that  trade-mark 
names  be  selected  with  great  care  and 
discretion.  In  closing  he  told  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office  which  he  regards  as  very  seri- 
ous. A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Representatives  Club  recommending  that 
proper  facilities  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  that  the  Patent  Office  may 
carry  out  its  work  to  the  best  advantage 
of  American  manufacturers,  eliminating 
the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Professor  Hotchkiss  gave  a  very  illumi- 
nating talk  on  Sales  Letters,  likening  them 
to  the  multiplication  table  as  a  means 
adopted  by  today's  business  man  to  spread 
his  personality  among  his  prospective  cus- 
tomers and  to  increase  and  strengthen  his 
points  of  contact  with  them. 


World's   Industrial    Exhibition   at   Lon- 
don in   1922 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  announces  that  a  world's  in- 
dustrial exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  London,  during  the 
months  of  May-October.  1922,  of  the  in- 
dustries, products,  arts,  sciences  and  in- 
ventions of  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be  on  a 
co-operative  basis,  the  capital  being  pro- 
vided by  the  exhibitors  and  those  other- 
wise connected  with  the  exhibition  (such 
as  the  guarantors  of  each  nation  who 
guarantee  sufficient  for  the  preliminary 
work  connected  with  the  exhibition  of 
their  nation),  and  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  various  sources  of  revenue,  such 
as     contracts     for     advertising,     catering. 


amusements,  season  tickets,  gate  receipts, 
etc.,  will  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among 
the  exhibitors  in  order  to  bring  the  cost 
of  exhibiting  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
Each  country  will  elect  its  own  exhibition 
committee,  which  in  turn  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  general  committee.  The 
management  will  be  under  the  control  of 
a  committee  representing  the  exhibitors 
and  guarantors  generally. 


German  Export  Embargo  on  Paper 
Suspended 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
Economic  Minister  to  the  Syndicate  of 
German  Printpaper  Mills  to  export  paper 
without  license  until  March  31,  1921,  pro- 
vided that  internal  needs  are  covered,  ac- 
cording to  a  cablegram  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  No 
special  permits  are  therefore  necessary. 
The  syndicate  states  that  it  is  still  in  a 
position  to  sell  1,000  tons  monthly  during 
January,  February  and  March,  and  pos- 
sibly SOO  tons  in  December.  Shipments 
will  be  made  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 


J.  G.  Acker  With  Hamilton  Advertisers' 
Agency 

J.  G.  .\cker  has  taken  charge  of  the 
copy  and  production  departments  of  the 
Hamilton  .Advertisers'  Agency,  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  He  has  been  for  five  years  in 
the  sales  and  advertising  department  of 
the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  three  years  in  charge  of  their  ad- 
vertising. 


Butterworth  Represents  Geyer  Publica- 
tions 

Bert  Butterworth,  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  .Angeles,  has  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent on  the  Pacific  Coast  Geyer's  Station- 
er, The  Gift  and  Art  Shop,  and  Geyer's 
Rcvista  Internacional,  all  of  New  York. 


Colonel  Buxton,  Jr.,  Joins  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight,  Inc. 

Colonel  G.  Edward  Bu.\ton,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer of  the  Providence  Journal,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight,  Inc.,  and  will  take  up  his  duties 
at  the  Providence  office  of  that  concern  in 
the  near  future.  This  company  is  the 
maker  of  "Fruit  of  the  Loom"  muslins. 

Colonel  Buxton  is  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
has  filled  his  position  with  the  Providence 
Journal  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  well  known  as  a  speaker  on 
economic,  advertising  and  newspaper  sub- 
jects. He  has  been  active  in  many  pro- 
gressive movements  in  connection  with 
the  newspaper  industry,  notably  the  Bu- 
reau of  .Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
with  which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge. 

.At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he 
was  commissioned  a  major  of  infantry 
and  after  service  in  Southern  training 
camps  went  abroad  with  the  328th  Regi- 
ment of  the  Eighty-second  Division.  He 
participated  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
St.  Mihiel  operations  and  was  cited  sev- 
eral times  for  gallantry.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was 
chosen  to  write  the  history  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Division. 


A    Billion    Dollars   for   Candy — Almost 
Half  a  Billion  for  Soap 

According  to  Government  reports  cover- 
ing the  past  fiscal  vear,  this  country  spends 
$1,000,000,000  for'  candy  and  $400,000,000 
for  toilet  soap. 


Community     Advertising     Meeting     in 
Chicago 

The  first  community  advertising  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Council 
was  held  on  December  3  at  the  Morriso^i 
Hotel.  .An  attractive  exhibit  of  the  com- 
munity campaigns  of  the  following  cities 
was  displayed :  St.  Lcuis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  Sioux  City,  New  Orleans,  Marysville 
(Ohio),  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago. 

Addresses  were  made  by  A.  W.  Mc- 
Keand,  business  manager.  Greater  Terre 
Haute  Gub,  and  Fred  W.  Hofmann,  di- 
rector of  markets  and  horticulturist  for 
the  Wabash  Valley  Empire.  W.  Frank 
McClure,  chairman  of  the  council,  pre- 
sided. 

-As  an  illustration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  community  advertising,  Mr.  McKeand 
related  an  incident  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  a  packing  plant  in  a 
Southwestern  city  some  years  ago.  The 
present  head  of  a  Chicago  packing  house, 
when  considering  in  a  conference  the  par- 
ticular town,  produced  every  statement  is- 
sued in  its  community  campaign,  each  one 
carefully  checked  as  to  its  veracity.  Mr. 
McKeand  said  that  this  packer  told  his 
associates  that  he  had  not  found  a  single 
misstatement  in  the  campaign;  and  while 
other  locations  were  being  considered  at 
the  time,  the  town  in  question  was  the 
first  to  be  selected. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  activities  of 
this  department  of  the  Chicago  Advertis- 
ing Council,  a  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man to  be  selected  later:  Mrs.  Agnes  Car- 
roll Hayward,  Ford  Hicks,  Harry  D.  E. 
Joannis,  Charles  Henry  Mackintosh  and 
Lemuel  F.  Owen. 


Francis  H.  Pierson  Dies 

Francis  Hillard  Pierson,  night  manager 
of  the  Standard  Xcu'S,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  died  December  3  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  Seymour  H.  Pierson, 
in  Brooklyn,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
in   1862. 

Air.  Pierson.  while  with  the  New  York 
Herald,  served  part  of  the  time  as  city 
editor  and  as  night  city  editor.  He  had 
also  been  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Telegram,  and  for  twelve  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  News  Asso- 
ciation. He  went  to  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican after  leaving  the  Herald,  and  then 
to  the  Standard  Xezvs. 


Hardy  With  American  Sample  and 
Printing  Company 

Paul  W.  Hardy,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  become 
associated  with  the  .American  Sample  & 
Printing  Company,  Chicago  manufacturer 
of  color  cards  and  paint  display  advertis- 
ing. Mr.  Hardy  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  Valentine  &  Company,  New 
York,  maker  of  Valspar  varnish. 


Japan  to  Use  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Poles   for   Advertising 

The  Department  of  Communications  in 
Japan  has  decided  to  allow  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  posts  to  be  utilized  for  ad- 
vertising, according  to  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser, dailv  newspaper  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  Tokyo.  The  200,000  posts  belong- 
ing to  the  department  are  expected  to 
bring  in  a  revenue  of  400,0(X)  yen. 
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Study  Your  Market 

The  average  American  business  man 
desirous  of  entering  foreign  markets 
never  takes  the  time  to  study  them  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  his  product  for  a 
particular  market,  or  to  ascertain  whether 
the  demands  of  that  market  require 
changes  in  the  article  to  make  it  salable, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh  points  out  in  the 
New  York  Commercial.  Instead,  he 
rushes  right  into  a  strange  market,  or  at 
heavy  expense  sends  a  representative  into 
the  field  only  to  ascertain  that  for  the 
goods  he  manufactures  there  never  was  a 
ghost  of  a  show. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  per  cent, 
of  our  would-be  e.xporters  ever  think  of 
studying  foreign  tariffs  and  their  applica- 
tion'to  the  things  they  wish  to  export.  Yet 
foreign  tariffs  have  much  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  markets,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them  is  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  business  abroad  as  is  capital. 

Recently  there  returned  from  Brazil  a 
representative  for  an  American  house 
manufacturing  an  exceptionally  well- 
known  high  grade  of  bath  tubs  and 
plumber  supplies.  In  view  of  the  great 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  this  house 
had  determined,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  taking  advice  from  any 
source,  that  their  line  would  make  a 
"killing"  in  Brazil.  Their  representative, 
after  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
visiting  die  larger  trade  centers  of  this 
South  American  republic,  and  wasting 
more  than  a  year,  has  returned  without 
one  order.  The  samples  he  took  with 
him  interested  those  in  the  trade.  He 
heard  nothing  but  compliments  about 
their  practicability  and  their  attractive 
appearance.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  tlie  price  or  the  terms  offered,  and 
with  American  ships  plying  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  all  Brazilian  ports 
the  question  of  freight  charges  and  trans- 
portation presented  no  obstacles.  But  the 
tariff  of  Brazil  did— and  it  was  the  tariff 
alone  that  kept  this  concern  from  booking 
a   single   order. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  traveler,  he 
learned  that  duty  on  articles  of  this  na- 
ture, according  to  the  tariff  of  Brazil,  is 
assessed  on  the  net  weight.  The  goods 
manufactured  by  the  American  house 
weighed  anywhere  from  10  to  45  per  cent, 
more  than  'those  of  British  manufacture. 
For  that  reason  the  British  still  control 
this  market  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  .\merican  manufacturers  produce 
goods  weighing  sufficiently  less  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  markets  of  Brazil  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

.\nA  the  unfortunate  phase  is  that  the 
.American  manufacturer  could  have  ascer- 
tained this  before  sending  his  representa- 
tive on  a  wild-goose  chase. 

If  .American  manufacturers  only  would 
take  the  pains  to  study  thoroughly  every 
phase  of  a  foreign  market  they  would  not 
only  save  much  money  and  time,  but  also 
accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  making 
a  satisfactory  entrance  into  markets  new 
to  them. 


cussion  of  the  subject,  "The  Motives  That 
Make  Men  Buy." 

"When  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  pres- 
entation and  you  want  a  man  to  agree 
with  you  and  bring  out  the  money  and  do 
something  which  commits  him,"  he  de- 
clared, "you  assume  that  he  is  going  to 
do  it,  that  is  all ;  there  is  no  psychological 
moment." 

Mr.  Montgomery  laid  down  the  five 
steps  of  a  successful  sales  argument  as 
follows  :  To  secure  interested  attention  ; 
to  inspire  confidence ;  to  educate  the  pros- 
pect in  the  merits  of  the  goods ;  to  create 
a  desire  for  the  goods;  and  lastly  an  ap- 
peal to  the  heart. 

"After  you  have  finished  educating  the 
man  in  the  great  steps,"  he  said,  "you 
begin  to  create  mental  pictures.  If  you 
can't  create  mental  pictures  in  selling  you 
liave  got  to  get  out  of  the   selling  game. 


If  you  can't  use  your  imagination,  you 
might  just  as  well  get  out  of  the  business. 
You  are  either  going  to  train  your  imagi- 
nation or  you  are  going  to  learn  something 
about  mental  pictures.  None  of  us  here 
is  such  a  beginner  that  we  would  not  try 
to  interest  the  man  we  are  talking  to. 
We  will  paint  a  mental  picture  and  he  will 
be  in  that  picture." 

"Literary    Digest"     Issues    Folder    on 
Railroad   and    Business    Outlook 

The  second  of  a  series  of  broadside- 
booklets  just  issued  by  the  Literary  Digest 
is  entitled  "Why  the  Railroad  and  Busi- 
ness Outlook  Is  Good."  It  contains  a 
comprehensive  digest  of  present  condi- 
tions and  indications,  also  numerous 
tables,  maps,  charts  and  illustrations.  All 
of  which  seems  conclusive  proof  that  the 
title  statement  is  correct. 


Another  Mighty  Power 
Harnessed  for  Industry 


OUR  railroads  are  but  the  aids  of  indus- 
try in  serving  the  public.  Mighty 
forces  generated  by  steam  and  electricity 
are  working  day  and  night  to  assist  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
products. 

So,  too,  has  the  force  of  motion  pictures 
been  fitted  to  Industrial  needs.  Truth 
Productions  represent  all  of  the  power  of 
the  screen  coupled  with  years  of  experience 
in  its  application  to  business  problems. 

Truth  Productions  are  but  another  medium 
for  the  improvement  of  sales,  production, 
morale,  public  welfare  and  plant  practice. 

In  nineiv-nine  out  of  a  hundred  businesses  investi- 
gation develops  valuable  uses  for  Truth  Produc- 
tions. It  is  a  part  of  our  service  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  manner  in  which  this  medium  will 
prove  effective  in  your  work.  We  are  anxious  to 
place  this  service  at  your  .disposal  without  obli- 
gation. 

Among  others  we  handle  the  Industrial 
Film  advertising  for  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co  ,  New  York  Milk  Conference 
\  ,  Board  and  Splitdorf  Magneto. 


Mental    Pictures    Important   in    Selling 

"The  great  motive  that  closes  sales  in 
90  per  cent  of  the  cases  is  the  disinclina- 
tion to  resist,"  said  L.  L.  Montgomery  in 
addressing  the  salesmanship  department  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  on  No- 
vember 23.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  manager 
of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  lec- 
turer on  salesmanship  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  of  Commerce.  He  held  a  large 
audience  to  the  closest  attention  in  a  dis- 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


The  Government  and  the  Foreign  Trader 

Congress  and  the  Departments  Must  Back  Up  American 
Exporters  in  Their  Fight  for  World  Trade 


APPARENTLY,  manufacturers 
and  bankers  of  the  United 
States  have  arrived  at  a  common 
point  where  they  reahze  at  last  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
nation  generally  and  to 
themselves  in  particular. 
This  is  evident  from  the 
opening  paragraph  of  an 
article  written  by  Charles  H. 
Sabin,  President  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  published  in 
AvERTisiNG  &  Selling.  De- 
cember 4,  under  the  title 
"Climbing  the  Blank  WM 
of  Foreign  Trade." 

"On  December  10  and  1 1 
a  group  of  representative 
business  men  and  bankers 
of  all  sections  of  the  country 
will  meet  in  Chicago  at  the 
call  of  John  S.  Drumm.  of 
San  Francisco.  President  of 
the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, to  consider  the 
formation  of  a  corporation  of  $100,- 
000.000  capital  for  the  financing  of 
American  export  trade.'' 

THE    JI.XRKET  ox   A   PL.\TTER 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  cer- 
tain individual  bankers  and  manu- 
facturers of  unusual  vision  who 
have,  for  years,  been  earnestly  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  to  grasp 
opportunities  for  advancing  Ameri- 
can markets  throughout  the  world. 
It  took  a  world  war.  the  throttling 
of  competing  nations  and  the  conse- 
quent arrival  here  of  pleading  com- 
missions to  impress  a  majority  of 
our  business  men  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  vast  markets  other  than 
continental  America  and  these  mar- 
kets had  to  be  ofifered  to  them  on  a 
silver  platter  before  they  realized 
this  fact. 

T^ortunatelv.    there    have   been   or- 


ganizations at  work  in  America  and 
.Senators  and  Representatives  in 
\\'ashington  who  have  given  us  such 
legislation  as  the  Webb  Law,  the 
Pomerene  Act  and   finally  the  Edge 


Use  "Compulsion"! 

'"~p*HE  issue  is  one,  not  of  the  future  but 
^  of  the  present,  where,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,       every       producer,       manufacturer, 
banker    and    consumer    is    affected     NOW. 
There  can  be  permitted  no  'ifs'  in  this  all- 
important   movement.     It  must   be   made   a 
reality  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  use 
compulsion  on  certain  individuals  who  have 
arrived  in  leading  industrial  positions  rather 
in  spite  of  themselves  than  due  to  any  par- 
ticular   foresight    or    business    sagacity." 
*     *     *     * 
"CorKfress  must,  hereafter,  lend  all  aid  to 
the  exporter." 


Law.  These  results  have  removed 
many  of  the  obstacles  that  have 
barred  the  way  toward  foreign  trade 
development  on  a  large  scale  and 
have  given  encouragement  and  the 
spark  of  life  to  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  that  has  issued  this  call 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sabin  continues,  "If  this 
meeting  responds  to  the  idea  as  the 
interest  in  its  formulation  has  led 
those  who  have  developed  it  to  hope, 
the  corporation  may  be  a  reality  in- 
stead of  a  project  *  *  *" 

The  issue  is  one,  not  of  the  future 
but  of  the  present,  where,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  every  producer, 
manufacturer,  banker  and  consumer 
is  afifected  NOW.  There  can  be 
permitted  no  "ifs"  in  this  all-impor- 
tant movement.  It  must  be  made  a 
reality  even  if  it  should  be  necessary 


to  use  comjjulsion  on  certain  individ- 
uals who  have  arrived  in  leading 
industrial  positions  rather  in  spite  of 
themselves  than  due  to  any  particu- 
lar foresight  or  business  sagacity.  A 
manufacturer  to-day  who 
has  not  turned  his  attention 
to  personal  interest  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade  is  a 
mighty  poor  credit  risk  for 
any  bank  to  carry. 

CONGRESS   MUST   .\CT 

There  is  another  problem 
that  has  been  allowed  to 
loom  before  the  country, 
quite  as  menacing  as  the 
inability  of  American  busi- 
ness to  finance  foreign  trade. 
It  is  the  seeming  refusal  of 
our  Congress  to  imderstand 
that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  build  up  and  ex- 
tend its  own  agencies  in 
coping  with  world  trade  de- 
velopment. The  tendency 
of  Congress  has  usually  been  to 
frown  upon  adequate  ajjpropriations 
for  the  United  States  Consular  Serv- 
ice and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Congress  must,  here- 
after, lend  its  aid  to  the  exporter. 

A  Congressional  Committee  that 
is  now  at  work  in  Washington  will 
report  either  a  reduction  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  for  our 
di]>lomatic  and  foreign  commercial 
service.  There  is  no  criticism  of  the 
jiersonnel  of  this  committee  and  no 
reflection  meant  upon  its  intelli- 
gence. The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
State  Department  has  been  seriously 
crippled  in  its  work  through  lack  of 
sufficient  funds,  inadequate  pav  for 
vice-consuls,  consuls  and  attaches 
and  a  score  of  other  conditions  the 
remedy  for  which  it  rests  solely  in 
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^The  IBurden  of^very  Vrinters  OVIail  is 

When  ?' 


TV/TOST  of  the  letters  he  gets,  most  of 
-^  -*-  his  telegrams,  all  cry,  "When — when 
— when  will  my  job  be  finished?" 

Most  of  his  too-frequent  telephone  calls 
are  to  find  out  when  he  will  finish  a  piece  of 
work. 

Most  questions  that  begin  with  "when" 
are  grossly  unsympathetic. 

Whistler,  in  reply  to  the  "when?"  of  an 
impatient  sitter,  suavely  answered,  "per- 
haps never" — an  answer,  of  course,  which 
no  printer  can  make.  For,  no  matter  how 
much  art  is  expected  of  a  printer,  his  cus- 
tomers refuse  to  treat  him  as  anything  but 
a  business  man — and  a  very  resourceful  and 
wonder-working  business  man  at  that. 

In  addition  to  Better  Paper,  the  printer 
requires  something  else  before  he  can  pro- 
duce Better  Printing.  And  that  is  the  ele- 
ment of  moral  support  from  his  customers. 

To  aid  materially  in  the  prompt  produc- 
tion of  more  beautiful  work,  S.  D.  Warren 
Company  offers  to  printers  and  buyers  of 
printing  a  dozen  standard  grades  of  printing 
papers.  But  in  addition  S.  D.  Warren  Com- 
pany bespeaks  for  your  printer,  and  for  all 
printers,  a  higher  degree  of  sympathetic  sup- 
port, a  little  less  insistence  on  "when," 
and  a  little  more  patience  with  him  when  he 
encounters  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  give 
you  work  that  will  make  money  for  you. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass 


Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glo5,-y  suruce  for  fine 
half-tone  jmi  process 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  liook 

A  recognized  standard 
glossy  coated  paper 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.  Better  than 
super,  cheaper  than 


Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,   not, 
for  practical  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinemen 


Warren's  Artogravur 


offsi 


prii 


:ing 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand 
sorted,  machine 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 


Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  half-tones 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super  calendered  paper 

of  stan,li,r,l.  uniform 

quality 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique 
finish  for  type  and 


Printind  Papers 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 
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the  power  of  Congress  to  dispense. 
This  is  not  inspired  testimony  or 
hearsay  information  but  knowledge 
personally  gained  in  the  field. 

Heads  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus at  Washington,  ambassadors, 
consuls-general  and  trade  conimis- 
.'^ioners  abroad  are  united  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  give  them  the 
means  to  cope  with  the  withering 
superiority  of  foreign  governments' 
commercial  campaigns.  Other  na- 
tions have  increased  their  respective 
trade  and  diplomatic  representation 
in  an  effort  to  win  back  markets  that 
had  slipped  into  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  A  Congressional 
committee  on  which  there  are  com- 
petent men  can  only  report  and  sug- 
gest. It  takes  Congress  as  a  whole, 
where  competence  may  not  be  so 
general  or  uniform,  to  pass  and 
ratify. 

A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION 

It  is  going  to  be  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  association  of  producers, 
manufacturers  and  bankers,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade,  advertising  clubs,  shipping 
organizations  and  every  other  allied 
or  associated  interest  to  impress 
upon  individual  Congressmen  that 
we  are  nationally  intent  upon  being 
properly  represented  and  protected 
in  competition  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

A  speaker  before  a  meeting  of  in- 
terested individuals  comprising  one 
of  Washington's  many  "lobbies" 
once  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  have  got 
to  stand  solidly  by  our  Congress- 
men." He  was  interrupted  by  a 
questioner  who  asked,  "Have  we  got 
a  Congressman  w-ho  will  stand  up  to 
be  stood  by?" 

In  this  particular  case  we  have 
many  representatives  willing  to  lend 
their  support  to  American  foreign 
trade  extension.  It  is  the  other  man 
who  either  doesn't  know  or  who 
doesn't  care   who  must  be  appealed 


to   with  all  the   supporting  influence 
that  can  be  mustered. 

For  years  there  has  been  wide 
diiTerence  of  opinion  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Department  regarding  the 
status  of  commercial  attaches  and 
special  trade  investigators.  The 
State  Department  contends  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  who  have  been  assigned 
to  investigate  commercial  conditions 
in  a  foreign  country  have  worked 
regardless  to  suggestions  from  con- 
sular officials.  The  result  of  this 
independence,  it  is  said,  has  caused 
minor     misunderstandings     to     arise 


Service 


The  Foreign  Trade  Extension 
service  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
is  available  to  any  manufacturer 
or  interest  desirous  of  information 
regarding  e.xport  advertising  and 
selling.  Letters  w'ill  be  answered 
promptly  and  personally.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service.  Cor- 
respondence of  this  nature  is  in- 
vited and  Advertising  &  Selling, 
to  meet  every  need  of  its  readers 
in  the  export  field,  has  made  con- 
nection with  the  most  reliable  au- 
thorities on  international  business 
relations  and  methods. 

THE   EDITOR. 


through  lack  of  observance  of  many 
of  the  little  points  of  etiquette  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  diplomat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  observes  that  a 
commercial  attache  is  distinctly  a 
trade  representative  whose  first  duty 
is  to  meet  business  men  and  secure 
reliable,  unpolished  information  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Commer- 
cial attaches  have  often  written  in  to 
the  Department  expressing  annoy- 
ance at  the  petty  rules  and  regula- 
tions insisted  upon  by  the  diplomatic 
corps.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  anxious   to  have  the  com- 


mercial attache  recognized  as  a 
distinct  unit  in  the  ambassador's  or 
consul's  official  family,  just  as  much 
so  as  the  military  attache. 

INTERESTING  SERIES  COMING 

This  subject  of  dependence  or 
independence  and  interdependence 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  will  be  covered  in  a  series 
of  articles  to  be  published  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling.  They  will  be 
written  by  former  ambassadors, 
consuls-general,  consuls  and  com- 
missioners and  attaches  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

This  discussion  of  representation 
abroad  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  executive  w'ho  has  in  charge 
the  sending  of  men  abroad  to  nego- 
tiate his  firm's  business.  There  is  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  among 
successful  foreign  traders  as  to  the 
necessity  of  specially  training  an 
American  salesman  to  meet  the  new 
and  strange  conditions  of  a  foreign 
country  and  even  the  necessity  of 
language  being  mastered  before  at- 
tempting a  serious  foreign  selling 
campaign.  An  officer  of  a  large  for- 
eign banking  institution  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  in 
South  American  trade  centers  is  au- 
thority for  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  American  salesman 
to  attempt  to  ape  the  customs  of  his 
prospective  buyers,  in  the  first  place 
because  he  usually  renders  himself 
absurd,  and  secondly  because  the 
foreign  buyer  rather  likes  the  new 
approach  and  directness  of  Ameri- 
can business  methods. 

The  essential  qualifications,  in  his 
opinion,  are  that  a  man  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  home  office's 
policy,  full  authority  to  negotiate 
without  equivocation  and  delay,  and 
such  vision  and  intelligence  as  to 
properly  adapt  his  methods  of  selling 
to  foreign  conditions  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  force  the  foreign  method 
into  the  American  plan. 


Norway  Good  Trade  Field 

There  is  business  in  Norway  for  Ameri- 
can exporters,  according  to  R.  S.  MacEl- 
wee,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  who  says  that 
few  business  men  in  the  United  States 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  Norway 
as  a  market  for  American  goods.  In  1917 
United  States  exports  to  that  country  were 
valued  at  $147,774,000.  one-third  of  the 
valuation  of  the  total  imports  of  Norway 
from  all  sources,  and  American  goods  oc- 
cupied a  position  of  general  popularity  and 
favor. 

Mr.  MacElwee  announces  that  the  bu- 
reau has  just  issued  in  the  special  agents 
series  a  publication  entitled  "Norway,  a 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Handbook," 
which  presents  a  condensed  review  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions.  For- 
eign trade  and  means  of  communication 
are  some  of  the  major  subjects.   Motor  ve- 


hicles, textiles  and  clothing,  foodstuffs  and 
feedstuffs,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  ma- 
chinery and  tools  and  other  important 
trade  'items  receive  individual  attention. 


Kievenaar  in  New  Capacity  With  "Ex- 
port American  Industries" 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Steven  de  Csesznak,  Inc., 
publishers  of  Export  American  Industries, 
the  official  international  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  G. 
P.  Kievenaar,  vice-president  of  the  cor- 
poration, was  appointed  assistant  general 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Kievenaar,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  promotion  of  .American  foreign 
trade  for  twenty  years,  recently  returned 
from  a  seven  months'  trade  survey  of  the 
markets  of  Southern  Europe  and  North- 
ern .-\frica  and  has  just  issued  three  re- 
ports on  the   results   o;   his   investigations. 


Previous  to  his  departure  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  western  territory  of  Export 
American  Industries,  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland. 


Plan   Brazilian   Exposition   in    1922 

Elaborate  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
celebration  in  1922  of  the  Centenary  of 
Brazil's  Independence,  including  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  July  and  August,  an  .Agri- 
cultural Show,  and  the  anniversary  of 
Independence  Day  on  September  7.  .Ar- 
rangements will  be  made,  it  is  said,  for 
the  repetition  of  the  exhibition  afterwards 
in  Sao  Paulo. 

American  trade  with  Brazil  will  be  fos- 
tered henceforth  by  the  newly  organized 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Pernambuco,  Brazil.  Such  chambers  now 
exist  also  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and 
Sao   Paulo. 
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American  Exports 
Show  Increase 

Great  Britain  ami  Japan  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  larger  countries  that  took 
fewer  goods  from  the  United  States  in 
October  than  during  the  same  month  a 
year  ago,  while  Germany,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, Chile  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were 
the  only  countries  from  which  the  United 
States  received  more  goods  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

Exports  to  Germany  in  October  totaled 
$32,449,265.  an  increase  of  $12,000,000  over 
those  of  October  a  year  ago,  while  imports 
from  that  country  were  valued  at  $8,021,- 
701,  an  increase  of  $6,000,000. 

Goods  shipped  to  Great  Britain  were 
valued  at  $160,973,621,  a  decrease  of  $4,- 
000,000,  while  shipments  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$33,617,133,  a  decrease  of  $8,0(X),000. 

1XCRE.\SE    TO    FRANCE 

France  received  $79,092,926  in  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States,  an  increase 
of  $13,(X)0.000,  while  it  shipped  to  the 
United  States  $11,749,406  in  commodities. 
a  decrease  of  $3,500,000. 

Shipments  to  Italy  were  valued  at  $35,- 
693,826,  an  increase  of  $4,000,000,  while 
imports  from  Italy  were  valued  at  $4,- 
365,360,  a  decrease  of  $3,000,000. 

Exports  to  Argentina  increased  $8,000,- 
000,  totaling  $21,858,448.  and  'imports  from 
that  country  were  $14,971,430,  a  decrease 
of  $9,000,000. 

Exports  to  Brazil  totaled  $15,143,613,  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000,  and  imports  from 
Brazil  were  $14,498,109,  a  decrease  of  $10,- 
000,000. 

Chile  took  $4,867,920  in  American  goods, 
an  increase  of  $1,000,000,  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  goods  valued  at  $7,807,230, 
an  increase  of  $2,000,000. 

Japan  received  $7,000,000  less  in  goods 
from  this  country,  the  total  being  $12,067,- 
612,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  $22.- 
000,000  less,  the  total  'imports  from  Japan 
being  $21,223,735. 

Exports  to  Canada  of  $86,643,891 
showed  an  increase  of  $19,000,000,  __while 
imports  from  Canada  were  $71,541,276,  an 
increase  of  $16,000,000. 

CUBA  TAKES    MORE 

Exports  to  Cuba  increased  $24,000,000, 
totaling  $51,884,014.  while  imports  from 
that  country  fell  oflf  $23,000,000,  totaling 
only  $11,265,080. 

Central  America  took  $6,973,714  in 
American  goods,  an  increase  of  $2,000,- 
000,  and  it  sent  to  this  country  goods 
valued  at  $2,443,150,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

Mexico's  'imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  $11,000,000,  the  total 
being  $20,762,596,  while  it  sent  to  this 
country  $12,271,375  in  commodities,  a  de- 
crease'of  $600,000. 

To  China  the  United  States  shipped 
$12,841,799  in  goods,  an  increase  of  $5,- 
000,000,  while  imports  from  China  fell  off 
$10,000,000,  totaling  only  $9,613,252. 

Shipments  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ag- 
gregated $6,113,544,  an  increase  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  imports  from  those  islands  were 
valued  at  $19,258,750,  an  increase  of  $12,- 
000,000. 

The  total  exports  to  Europe  in  October 
were  valued  at  $432,882,748,  as  against 
$313,412,825  in  September.  In  October. 
1919.  the  total  was  $407,101,891. 


Banking    Authority    Compliments    Ad- 
vertising &  Selling's  Foreign  Trade 
Extension    Work 

A  compliment  on  the  Foreign  Trade 
Extension  work  being  carried  on  by 
Advertising  &  Selling  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Titus,  the  president 
of  the  First  Federal  Foreign  Banking  As- 
sociation. In  his  letter,  which  is  repro- 
duced below.  Mr.  Titus  calls  good,  up-to- 
date  sales  management  and  advertising  a 
most  powerful  agency  in  foreign  business 
getting,  and  points  out  that  Advertising 
&  Selling,  in  publishing  the  articles  it 
does,  is  working  on  the  proper  method 
along  highly  important  lines. 

First   Federal   Foreign   Banking  Association, 
40  Wall  Street. 
New    York,    December    2,    1920. 

Mr.   C.   H.   Tribe, 

Director,    Foreign   Trade   Extension, 

Advertising  &  Selling, 

471    Fourth    Avenue, 

New   York   City. 

Dear   Sir:— 

I   have  been   absent   from  the  hank   on   account 


of  the  grippe,  and  the  piling  up  of  work  here 
has  caused  nic  to  delay  the  acknowledgment  due 
you  for  your  verv  fine  handling  of  my  article 
on    "Edge   Law   Banking." 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  foreign 
business  getting  's  good  up-to-date  sales  man- 
agement and  advertising  according  to  American 
ideas.  That  is  very  plain  to  bankers  who  have 
had  experience  in  foreign  business  communities 
where  there  are  important  branch  managements 
of  American  concerns.  The  accomplishments  of 
capable  American  foreign  managers  acting  in 
harmony  with  intelligent  general  management  at 
home  have  been  so  big  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
undeniable  that  if  we  can  stimulate  our  business 
interests  to  adopt  the  constructive  policy  of  put- 
ting selected  managers  in  charge  of  their  foreign 
business,  men  of  demonstrated  capability  in  man- 
agement here,  and  of  backing  these  men  up  in 
adapting  their  methods  to  foreign  conditions,  we 
can  do  the  best  possible  work  in  foreign  trade 
promotion. 

You  are  working  on  the  right  idea,  I  feel,  in 
the  systematic  publication  of  articles  about  up- 
to-date  methods  of  organizing  foreign  business, 
describing  new  facilities  in  banking,  etc.,  that 
help,  and  telling  how  Americans  abroad  are  suc- 
cessfully adapting  American  ideas  of  sales  man- 
agement to  the  foreign  situation  as  they  find  it. 

Very   truly   yours, 

(Signed)  A.    H.    Titus,    President. 


Practically  every  footnote  in  the  Telephone 
Directory  is  placed  "First  following  and 
next  reading." 

No  position  can  be  guaranteed,  but  every 
advertisement  appears  in  "preferred  posi- 
tion"—  at  "run  of  paper"  rates. 
"  First  following  and  next  reading  "  beside 
every  telephone  in  New  York  State  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  should  mean  some- 
thing to  you.  It  means  resvdts  to  our 
advertisers.  4  out  of  every  5  renew  or 
increase  their  space  issue  after  issue. 

Our  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  Telephone  Directory  Advertising 
is  doing  for  others  and  can  do   for    you. 

New  York  Telephone  Company 

p.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Sales  Manager  Directory  Advtg. 

1261  Broadway  at  31st  Street,  New  York 

Call  Vanderbilt  Official  130 
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A.  N.  A.  Prepares  For  Battle 


(  Continurd  frmii  page  12  ) 


The  total  expenses  of  conducting 
the  organization  during  the  year  Mr. 
Sullivan  reported  as  $61,600,  with  no 
liabilities  remaining  and  a  surplus 
larger  than  ever  before. 

During  the  year,  he  reported,  in- 
dividual and  separate  data  service  has 
been  given  to  the  extent  of  29,478 
units — each  unit  consisting  of  from 
one  to  100  pages  of  typewritten  mat- 
ter— which  is  five  times  the  number 
of  units  supplied  last  year.  About 
three  times  the  number  of  members 
have  been  thus  supplied  than  were 
furnished  last  year,  the  total  being 
11,216.  This,  he  pointed  out,  aver- 
ages ninety-eight  items  of  data  serv- 
ice per  member. 

During  the  year  the  Association 
has  made  a  working  agreement  with 
the  Trade-Marks,  Patents  and  De- 
sign Federation  of  Great  Britain  for 
exchange  of  information  on  pending 
legislation  affecting  trade-marks,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  confusing  trade- 
mark legislation  in  either  country. 

VIEWS  ON   BUSINESS   FUTURE 

All  through  the  meeting  there  was 
a  tense  attention  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  facts,  the  delegates  realizing 
now  more  keenly  than  ever  before 
that  they  needed  the  assistance  of 
each  other's  ex])erience.  There  was 
no  room,  and,  indeed,  no  inclination 
for  theorizing  or  discussing  hypo- 
thetical cases.  Every  address  was 
practical  in  the  extreme  and  all  the 
discussions,  which  were  many  and 
free,  were  based  on  "What  shall  we 
do?"  rather  than  upon  "\\'hat  might 
be  done  ?" 

It  was  noticeal)Ie  both  in  the  ses- 
sions and  in  the  corridor-  that  no  dis- 
cussion was  optimistic  about  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  normal  volume 
of  business  or  a  speedy  return  of  the 
public  to  what  might  be  considered 
normal  buying.  Opinions  as  to  the 
duration  of  present  non-purchasing 
condition  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
few  months  to  a  year  and  more,  but 
it  was  to  be  noted  that  those  delegates 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  field, 
who  have  been  before,  and  are  now, 
familiar  themselves  with  their  deal- 
ers, never  spoke  of  a  material  change 
as  likely  to  occur  until  at  least  half 
of  the  new  year  shall  have  become 
history.  Even  then — and  this  was  the 
consensus — the  trend  toward  better 
selling  conditions  will  be  slow. 

Significant  views  on  this  subject 
were  brought  out  in  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses to  which  the  delegates  lis- 
tened. An  excellent  programme  of 
brass-tacks  talks  was  a  feature  of  the 
meeting. 


Archer  Wall  Douglas,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Company,  St.  Louis,  who  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  business  con- 
ditions, .saw  no  present  relief  from 
the  downward  trend  of  prices.  He 
did  believe,  however,  that  with  the 
s]iring  would  come  a  restoration  of 
confidence  and  a  resumption  of  nor- 
mal buying.  His  salesmen,  he  said, 
had  been  industriously  sounding  deal- 
ers, and,  through  them,  taking  the 
pulse  of  the  public,  and  every- 
where the  sentiment  was  that  peo- 
]ile  not  only  must  begin  nor- 
mal buying  in  with  the  end  of  the 
winter  months,  but  would  do  so  will- 
ingly. By  that  time,  he  declared,  what 
changes  in  prices  would  occur  wtiuld 
lose  their  sharp  and  violent  nature. 
He  noted  an  assurance  of  this  among 
dealers  and  felt  confident  that  manu- 
facturers might  lay  their  plans  upon 
their  judgment. 

S.\LES    TALKS    TO    THE    POINT 

Concentrating  on  weekly  demands 
l)y  purchasers  is  the  best  way  to  mar- 
ket manufactured  products,  said  W. 
Irving  Shugg,  of  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Company.  His  con- 
cern, he  said,  had  for  several  years 
carefully  tabulated,  by  weeks,  the  spe- 
cific demand  for  certain  goods  by 
their  7,000  dealers.  It  was  found 
that  the  chart  thus  produced  would 
show  infallibly  just  what  goods  any 
certain  dealer  required  in  any  certain 
week  of  the  year.  By  anticipating 
this  weekly  demand  his  company  was 
able  to  keep  dealers  stocked  with  just 
the  kind  of  goods  that  would  sell 
quickest,  thus  facilitating  turnover 
and  preventing  carryover. 

Interesting  and  valuable  to  adver- 
tisers in  periodicals  was  the  chart  pre- 
sented by  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  of 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Mr.  Sumner  described  how 
the  schools  had  kept  account  of  the 
results  from  advertising  in  four 
classes  of  publications  bj'  using  a 
quota  of  replies  that  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived from  advertisements,  fixed  ar- 
bitrarily, of  course,  but  yet  based 
upon  experience.  Results  in  number 
of  replies,  he  emphasized,  increased 
as  the  advertising  was   persisted  in. 

O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  A.  B.  C,  insisted  that  advertisers 
should  not  be  content  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  first  page  of  A.  B.  C.  re- 
ports. So  far  as  figures  go,  he  said, 
A.  B.  C.  reports  were  accurate  and 
exceedingly  useful,  but  the  advertiser 
should  go  further  on  in  the  reports 
than  the  figures  themselves  in  decid- 


ing upon  mediums.  He  illustrated  by 
taking  two  supposititious  newspapers, 
one  with  a  paid  circulation  of  200,000, 
the  other  with  175,000,  both  A.  B.  C. 
reports,  and  both,  as  a  consequence, 
accurate  and  dependable.  Investiga- 
tion of  how  the  circulation  was  ob- 
tained, however,  he  averred,  would  be 
of  value.  Of  his  two  jwpers.  he  said, 
one  got  its  entire  circulation  without 
offering  inducements,  while  the  other 
had  Iniilt  its  up  Joy  means  of  giving 
cut  rates,  offering  premiums,  etc.  It 
needed  no  wizard,  he  concluded,  to 
tell  which  was  the  more  valuable, 
thousand  for  thou.sand  of  circulation, 
to  the  advertiser.  All  of  this  data,  he 
said,  will  be  found  in  every  A.  B.  C. 
rejjort. 

TR.\CING    RESULTS 

"'I'aking  the  Guess  Out  of  Adver- 
tising" is  the  slogan  of  Street  &  Fin- 
ney, and  Frank  Finney  took  the  con- 
vention through  an  entire  advertising 
campaign  to  show  how  the  guess  can 
be  eliminated  and  the  marketing  made 
sure.  Not  only  was  the  whole  mar- 
ket surveyed  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner, Init  after  the  campaign  had  been 
started,  to  check  up,  the  names  of 
purchasers  (of  Gorton's  fish  cakes) 
were  olitained  from  the  dealers  and  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  them  asking  for 
information  about  packages,  quanti- 
ties in  packages,  the  advertising  that 
attracted  them,  etc.,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  campaign  and  its  method 
based  upon  their  replies. 

With  the  menace  of  slack  business 
driving  out  a  number  of  concerns  be- 
fore the  resumption  of  normal  buy- 
ing in  mind,  R.  O.  Eastman,  of  Ful- 
ler &  Smith,  discussed  causes  of  fail- 
ure among  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. He  developed  the  fact,  de- 
rived from  reliable  statistics,  that  only 
one  per  cent  of  failures  in  times  past 
had  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  com- 
petition. 

The  value  of  good  will,  or  insti- 
tutional advertising,  was  emphasized 
by  J.  D.  Ellsworth,  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 
He  urged  full  publicity  of  the  affairs 
of  a  public  service  corporation,  to  edu- 
cate the  public,  and  said  that  the  good 
will  advertising  that  his  company  had 
been  doing  of  recent  v'ears  had  been 
worth  to  it,  in  dollars  and  cents,  not 
less  than  $3,000,000,  though  it  had 
not  cost  nearly  as  much. 

THE  PUBLIC  BE  TOLD 

P.  L.  Thomson,  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  added  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth's address  by  declaring  that  the 
experience  of  the  Western  Electric, 
which  is  so  closely  identified  in  in- 
terest with  public  service  corporations, 
proved  that  the  public  must  be  shown 
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indubitably  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  pay  a  proper  price  for  serv- 
ice if  they  expect  the  best,  and  that 
it  had  been  found  that  where  the  pub- 
lic had  been  admitted  to  the  confi- 
dence of  public  service  corporations, 
honestly  and  fuUly,  it  had  appreciated 
that  it  must  pay  a  just  and  adequate 
]irice  for  service. 

Whether  the  free  sample  or  the 
sample  otTered  at  a  nominal  price 
through  advertising  is  the  better  was 
discussed  by  ^\'.  W.  Wheeler,  of  the 
Pompeian  Cream  Company.  After 
experimenting  with  free  samples  his 
company  had  otTered  them  at  a  price 
of  six  cents.  Xot  so  many  replies 
were  received  as  had  come  in  for  free 
samples,  of  course,  but  still  enough  to 
warrant  the  experiment.  A  follow-up 
questionnaire  was  used  to  determine 
how  many  of  the  people  who  asked 
for  samples  went  to  the  stores  and 
bought  the  cream  after  the  samples 
had  been  used.  There  were  enough, 
he  said,  to  make  his  company  satis- 
fied that  for  them  the  day  of  free  sam- 
ples had  passed  and  that  they  would 
continue  to  offer  samples  for  a  nomi- 
nal price. 

S.  Roland  Hall  made  a  plea  for  a 
school  of  salesmanship  in  every  sell- 
ing institution.  No  matter  how  good 
a  salesman  is,  he  declared,  he  could 
be  improved  by  a  study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  others,  and  the  only  way  to 
force  them  to  it  was  to  establish  in- 
terior schools.  That,  he  said,  is  the 
only  way  to  overcome  the  lead  of  the 
chain  stores.  Second  in  value  to  edu- 
cate salesmen  he  placed  the  well-con- 
ducted house  organ. 

At  the  advertising  agency  service 
meeting,  held  in  another  room,  the  old 
question  was  brought  up,  "Should 
agencies  be  paid  commissions  and  by 
the  advertising  mediums?"  It  was 
urged  without  a  dissenting  voice  that 
commissions  pad  by  the  medium  were 
an  evil  that  should  be  stamped  out. 
But,  it  was  decided,  it  is  impossible 
just  at  present  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice, though  it  was  agreed  that  a  cam- 
paign of  education  directed  to  agent 
and  medium  should  be  taken  up  and 
continued  until  the  fee  system  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  advertiser  served  was 
established. 


National  Campaign  for  Redwood 
Lumber 

In  January  the  Pacific  Lumber  Compan}-, 
San  Francisco,  producers  of  Redwood 
lumber,  will  start  a  national  campaign  of 
advertising  to  promote  the  use  of  their 
product  in  the  building,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  fields.  The  campaign  will 
be  directed  from  the  Lumber  Exchange 
Building,  Chicago,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  Austin  L.   Black,  advertising  manager. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  handling  the  account, 
is  sending  out  contracts  to  national,  class, 
technical  and  trade  papers. 


Mitchell-Faust     Get     Cheney     Talking 
Machine  and  Berkey  &  Gay  Accounts 

The  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  has  obtained  the  adver- 
tising accounts  of  the  Cheney  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  and  of  the  Berkey 
&  Gay  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Campaigns  for  1921  are  being  planned,  also 
for  Athena  underwear  and  Burlington 
hosiery  on  the  account  of  Marshall,  Field 
&  Co.,  wholesale,  which  was  recently  se- 
cured. 


Electric   Company,   on   the   cedar   pole    in- 
dustrv   will   be   shown. 


Technical   Publicity   Association   Meets 
Dec.  16 

Earle  W,  Bachman,  director  of  new 
business  and  research  of  the  Quality 
Group  of  Magazines,  will  address  the 
Technical  Publicity  .Association  at  the  Ma- 
chinery Club,  New  York,  December  16, 
A  motion  picture,  prepared  by  the  Western 


Irvin  F.  Paschall  to  Direct  Atlanta 
Convention  Program 

Irvin  F.  Paschall,  of  the  I'linii  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  for  the  seventeenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  June. 

S.  C.  Dobbs,  late  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  Atlanta;  H.  C.  Brown,  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  Frank  D.  Webb,  of  the  Balti- 
more Nnvs.  have  been  appointed  to  the 
committee.  They  will  co-operate  with  one 
representative  from  each  department  of 
the  National  Commission,  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  January,  in  preparing  the  con- 
vention program. 


Hcctric  Power  and 
Equipment  itilcxtiLe 
Mills 

iSMiiiir'" 
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ORE  than  one-third  the  power  used  in  the  Textile  Industry 
— total  over  3,000,000  H.  P. — is  electric  power. 

It  is  only  logical  that  Textile  Mills,  whose  machines  are 
highly  automatic,  should  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility, 
smoothness,  cleanliness  and  economy  of  the  electric  drive.  Yet 
the  field  has  only  been  partially  cultivated. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  9.000  textile  mills  depend  upon  elec- 
tricity for  lighting.  Over  18,000,000  such  outlets  is  the  industry's 
estimated  total. 

The  importance  of  this  market  should  be  obvious  to  the 
manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  such  as  generators,  trans- 
formers, motors  of  all  sizes,  wiring,  conduits,  switches,  fuses, 
indicating  instruments,  lighting  fixtures,  lamps,  reflectors,  etc. 

The  avenue  of  least  resistance  in  reaching  this  market  is 
through  the  Power  and  Engineering  Department  of  TEXTILE 
WORLD,  which  is  carefully  read  by  mill  executives  and  engineers 
in  search  of  new  machines,  equipment  and  methods. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this  field  and  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  sale  of  YOLTR  product. 
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Joseph  Meadon,  American  Post-Graduate 

The  New  President  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
Came  to  this  Country  for  a  Five  Years'  "Finishing  Course" 


JOSEPH  MEADON,  recently 
elected  President  of  the  Direct 
j\Iail  Advertising  Association  at  its 
third  annual  convention,  held  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  might  well  be  called 
a  son  of  the  British  Isles. 

He  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
of  an  English  father  and  a  Scotch 
mother.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  the 
family  moved  from  Ireland  to 
France  and  a  good  part  of  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  the  land  of  Lafay- 
ette. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr. 
Meadon  was  given  his  first  real 
executive  job  as  assistant  works 
manager  of  a  large  publishing  house 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland  (Hay,  Nisbet 
&  Co.).  He  soon  moved  up  another 
step  and  was  made  publication  man- 
ager of  another  Glasgow  publishing 
house  that  employed  about  300  peo- 
ple. He  himself  says,  "It  was  about 
that  time  that  I  imagined  that  I  was 
just  about  twenty  years  ahead  of 
the  average  man  in  my  profession, 
and  I  figured  that  if  I  desired  to  be 
still  ahead  of  the  profession  it  be- 
hooved me  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
somewhere  and  learn  many  more 
things. 

A    POST-GRADUATE    COURSE 

"Having  come  to  this  conslusion,  I 
felt  that  a  five-year  post-graduate 
course  in  the  United  States  would 
be  of  advantage  and  perhaps  keep 
me  in  the  van,  so  I  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  president  of  our  pub- 
lishing house  and  told  him  my  de- 
sires and  of  my  decision.  He  laughed 
at  me — tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  it. 
Reasoned  with  me  and  showed  me 
the  error  of  my  ways.  I  listened  and 
reasoned  with  him,  but  opined  that  I 
was  right — at  least,  hoped  so. 

"A  week  later  I  was  in  his  office 
again  and  he  had  half-a-dozen  intro- 
ductions written  to  personal  friends 
of  his  in  New  York  and  Boston." 

Mr.  Meadon  never  used  these  in- 
troductions, however,  as  he  was  not 
looking  for  a  short-cut  to  success, 
but  struck  out  for  himself  in  the  land 
of  big  business  for  all  that  was  in  it. 

His  hobby,  as  well  as  his  business, 
has  always  been  the  making  of  good 
books,  of  good  literature,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  making  of  good  business 
and  merchandising  literature. 


By  ALMON  W.  SPAULDING 

Mr.  Meadon  was,  for  a  time,  pub- 
lication manager  of  the  Architectural 
Builders'  Association  of  New  York. 
Later  he  was  general  superintendent 
of  the  Republican  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  general 
sales  manac:er  of  another  large  man- 


JOSEPH  MEADON 

ufacturing  printing  establishment, 
and  to-day  is  president  of  The 
Franklin  Press  of  Detroit. 

The  five-year  post-graduate  course 
that  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  seemed  to  have 
passed,  he  often  says,  "in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,"  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  he  was  so  much  interest- 
ed and  so  enthusiastic  regarding  his 
work  here  in  America  that  return- 
ing to  Europe  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country.  In 
that  time  he  has  produced  personally 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  di- 
rect advertising, — planned  it,  cre- 
ated it  and  supervised  its  execution. 

"Some  of  it,"  he  says,  "was  very 
successful  and  other  parts  of  it — 
well — taught  me  quite  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  did  not  know  before." 

While  with  the  Republican  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Mr.  Meadon 
founded  the  Graphic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Year  Book  and  edited  it  for 


four  years.  This  brought  him  fe- 
licitations from  all  over  the  world 
that  kept  him  very  busy  arranging 
for  the  translation  of  letters  and 
articles  in  publications  that  referred 
to  his  production. 

When  asked  about  his  work  and 
his  views  on  the  future  of  direct 
advertising,  Mr.  Meadckn  said,  "I 
expect  that  we  will  produce  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  printed  advertising 
during  1921,  and  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  it,  I  anticipate,  will  be  Di- 
rect-by-Mail  material. 

THE    FUTURE   OF   DIRECT   ADVERTISING 

"I  have  taken  a  practical  interest, 
and  worked  with  national  advertis- 
ing. I  have  a  high  regard  for  out- 
door advertising  and  have  counseled 
and  suggested  the  use  of  all  forms 
of  advertising  when  helping  to  for- 
nuilate  the  i>olicies  of  business,  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  community  of 
interests  and  that  one  form  of  pub- 
licity supported  by  other  forms 
makes  an  efifective  tool  with  which 
to  develop  merchandising  programs. 

"I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
direct  advertising  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  get  a  toehold.  Its  value  has 
not  been  appreciated  until  the  last 
few  years  except  by  a  handful  of 
specialists.  There  is  not  a  business 
that  cannot  be  materially  benefited 
by  it  at  less  cost  than  by  most  other 
mediums.  The  Direct  Alail  Adver- 
tising Association  is  the  organization 
that  will  help  to  cut  out  the  pitfalls 
of  direct  merchandising  and  put  it 
on  a  sound  basis  and  assist  its  mem- 
bers to  benefit  by  the  experiences  of 
others. 

"The  convention  ju.st  concluded  at 
Detroit  was  one  of  the  best  I  have 
attended  and  more  than  one  delegate 
confided  to  me:  'That  one  paper  has 
more  than  repaid  me  for  the  time, 
efifort  and  expense  I  have  been  put 
to.  I  can  apply  that  man's  experi- 
ences and  conclusions  to  my  own 
problems !" 

New  Daily  for  Windsor,  Ont.,  Planned 

Wilfrid  Southwood,  publisher  of  the 
Border  Cities  Era,  Windsor,  Ont.,  will 
start  a  daily  newspaper  in  Windsor  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  He  was  granted 
a  charter  by  the  Dominion  government 
recently.  The  new  paper  will  be  in  the 
afternoon  field,  now  covered  by  only 
the  Border  Cities  Star. 


December  11,  1920 
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He  Grew  Up  With 
Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

has  always  interested  me  amazingly, 
and  that  is  the  man  who  either  blows 
into  my  office,  or  sends  for  me,  and 
who  is  fairly  bursting  with  en- 
thusiasm concerning  the  thing  he 
wants  to  introduce  to  the  great 
American  public. 

"I  well  remember  the  time  when 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  would  climb 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  my 
father's  office  on  the  corner  of  Rlur- 
ray  street  and  Broadway  to  solicit 
from  him  the  advertising  of  the 
Estey  Organ  Company  for  his  little 
farm  paper  published  in  Philadel- 
phia (The  Tribune  &"  Farmer,  I 
think),  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Yes,  and 
Dad  himself  used  to  tell  a  story  of 
how  Henry  B.  Hyde,  founder  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company, 
used  to  sit  at  his  desk  in  the  office 
of  the  Independent  and  plead  for  a 
notice  for  his  baby,  the  Equitable. 

WHERE    PROPHECY    FAILED 

"But  to  return  to  Mr.  Curtis : 
well,  I  remember  how  all  of  us 
wiseacres  thought  he  was  just  simply 
blowing  in  his  good  cash  on  a  pre- 
destined failure  when  he  insisted  on 
advertising  to  the  last  degree,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Surely  he 
had  made  a  huge  success  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  was  de- 
serving of  great  credit,  but  to  take 
all  his  profits,  and  more,  to  try  to 
put  over  such  a  proposition  as  the 
Saturday  Ez'ening  Post  was  cer- 
tainly a  foolhardy  proposition,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas. 

"And  I  am  prepared  to  say  now 
that  nothing  but  his  persistent  adver- 
tising did  it.  So  you  see.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  the  very  best  example  of  one's  tak- 
ing his  own  medicine  to  be  found 
among  the  publishers  of  the  country. 

"By  the  time  the  Country  Gentle- 
man came  along  we  were  all  so  well 
convinced  of  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher's ability  that  we  never  ques- 
tioned the  success  of  the  last  enter- 
prise, which  was  followed  just  as 
doggedly  and  persistently  as  was  the 
earlier  one. 

"The  other  type  of  enthusiastic 
advertiser  is  well  illustrated  by  that 
old-timer,  Frank  Siddall.  who  had  a 
soap  to  sell  that  he  wouldn't  let  any 
paper  advertise  for  him  unless  the 
solicitor  of  that  paper  had  cleaned 
his  teeth  with  Frank  Siddall's  Soap. 

"I  had  been  down  there  soliciting 
for  some  paper.  His  first  question 
was,  'Have  vou  used  my  soap?  Have 
you  cleaned  your  teeth  with  it?  I 
suppose  he  thought  to  bring  out  the 


purity  and  mildness  of  the  soap  by 
intimating  thai  people  could  use  it  on 
their  teeth,  lie  did  get  notoriety  for 
the  soap,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
there  was  something  illogical  about 
the  proposition,  for  it  fell  by  the  way- 
side." 

A   FORWARD  LOOK 

An  hour  spent  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Richards  would  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  he  has  the 
same  forward  look  and  the  same  en- 
thusiastic optimism  that  must  have 
characterized  his  youth  in  the  days 
when  he  won  his  thousand-dollar 
prize  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs 
and  was  offered  the  "advertising 
editorship''  of  the  New  York  World. 

He  sees  the  new  times  and  is 
eager  to  do  his  part  in  them. 

"Speaking  now  as  a  salesman  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  for  this  is  what  all 
advertising  men  must  be  in  the  fu- 
ture," said  Mr.  Richards,  "I  have  a 
strong  ambition  to  see  one  product 
advertised  that  has  never  been  ade- 
quately expressed  on  paper.  Life 
insurance  companies  have  been  ad- 
vertised; their  assets  have  been  ex- 
ploited, their  Boards  of  Directors 
have  been  displayed,  but  the  com- 
modity itself  has  never  been  handled 
in  the  way  its  value  in  the  world  de- 
serves. I  believe  that  this  is  why 
life  insurance  is  so  generally  neg- 
lected among  the  essentials  of  civil- 
ization. The  president  of  one  com- 
pany tells  me  that  if  life  insurance 
were  written  in  ten  times  the  volume 
it  is  now  it  wouldn't  be  overdone. 
What  a  shame  it  is  that  advertising 
could  not  have  its  chance  at  goods  of 
the  quality  of  life  insurance  in  uni- 
versal  application. 

"So,  you  see,  you  who  have  been 
reading  mv  reminiscences,  that  I  have 
a  forward  look  which  to  me  is  far 
more  interesting  than  the  story  of 
past  achievements." 


President  Wilson  Would  Have 

Producers  Mark  Product 

With  Price 

President  Wilson  this  week,  in  advocat- 
ing that  the  producer  of  every  article  des- 
tined for  interstate  commerce  mark  his 
product  with  the  price  at  which  it  leaves 
his  hands,  has  aroused  much  interest 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

The  suggestion,  made  to  Congress  in  the 
President's  last  annual  address,  was  ad- 
vanced after  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  immediate  need  for  a  law  regulating 
cold  storage.  The  President  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prescribe  a  method  for 
the  disposing  of   cold   storage  goods. 

"It  would  be  inost  serviceable,"  he 
stated,  "if  it  were  provided  that  all  goods 
released  from  cold  storage  for  interstate 
shipment  should  have  plainly  marked  upon 
each  package  the  selling  or  market  price 
at  which  they  went  into  storage,  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  might  be  able  to  learn 


what  profits  stood  between  him  and  the 
producer  or  the  wholesale  dealer. 

"Indeed,  it  would  be  very  serviceable 
to  the  public  if  all  goods  destined  for 
interstate  commerce  were  made  to  carry 
upon  every  packing  case,  whose  form 
made  it  possible,  a  plain  statement  of  the 
price  at  which  they  left  the  hands  of  the 
producer." 

A  further  suggestion  of  the  President's 
was  with  regard  to  a  Federal  license  for 
all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  had  been  made  before  in  a 
message  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress. 


Test  Advertising  Campaign  for  Lemons 
in   New   England 

Several  cities  in  New  England  have  been 
selected  as  a  proving  ground  for  an  ad- 
vertising and  dealer  service  campaign  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  such  efforts  in 
increasing  the  demand  for  lemons  during 
the  Winter  months,  according  to  a  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  advertising  department 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
The  plan  being  used  is  similar  to  that 
tried  with  success  in  Providence  last  Win- 
ter. If  the  larger  campaign  proves  a  suc- 
cess this  year  it  will  probably  be  used 
throughout  the  country  in  the  future. 

Dealer  service  men  working  from  Bos- 
ton assisted  agents  in  the  preliminary 
work,  including  the  placing  of  lemon  dis- 
plays. The  newspaper  campaign  started 
with  a  full  page  on  Monday,  November 
15,  and  was  followed  by  smaller  copy  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  copy  an- 
nounced "Bargains  in  Lemons"  as  the 
news  feature,  urging  buying  by  the  dozen, 
and  suggesting  by  text  and  illustration 
several  Winter  uses,  both  food  and  toilet, 
such  as  lemon  pie,  lemon  juice  on  fish 
and  vegetables  or  in  salad  dressing,  hot 
lemonade  for  colds,  lemons  for  the  hands 
and  for  the  hair  rinse. 

The  cities  selected  for  the  try-out  are 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pitts- 
field,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  Providence. 
Lemon  Weeks  are  being  run  successively 
in  the  various  markets,  and  will  continue 
until   February   12. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  advocate 
the  purchase  of  lemons  because  of  the  low 
prices  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  used.  No  emphasis  is  placed  on 
anv  brand  or  kind  of  fruit.  The  word 
"Sunkist"  and  the  name  "'California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange"  appear  only  in  very 
small  type. 

Magazine  Title  Changes 

The  American  .Xcz^'S  Trade  Journal 
gives  the  following  changes  recently  made 
in  the  titles  of  periodicals : 

Pcftiniist  is  now  called  Building  Mate- 
rials. Nortlni'est  Warriors  Magazine  is 
now  The  Overhere  Digest.  Metal  Worker, 
Plumber  &  Steam  Fitter  is  replaced  by 
Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Plumber  &  Steam 
Fitter.  Business  Digest  &  Investment 
Weekly  has  become  Business  Digest 
Service. 


Publication  Dates  Changed 

The  American  Golfer,  New  York,  has 
changed  to  a  bi-weekly,  and  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  now  being  pub- 
lished weekly. 


1,800    Study   Advertising   at    N.    Y.    U. 

Eighteen  hundred  men  and  women  are 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Adver- 
tising and  Marketing  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity this  year.  This  is  the  largest  en- 
rollment that  the  University  has  had  in 
this  department,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  country. 
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"The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents'' 


the    Literary    Digest) 


WHEN  JESUS  CHRIST  came  upon 
the  earth,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  to  save  all  mankind,  his  mere 
coming  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  a  few  people  of  that 
period,  notably  King  Herod,  who  prompt- 
ly decided  to  dispose  of  this  "interloper," 
and  sent  forth  his  soldiers  with  orders 
to  slay  all  the  children  of  two  years  old 
and  under.  Thus  was  consummated  the 
most  atrocious  crime  against  innocent 
childhood  ever  committed  up  to  that  time. 
It  has  come  down  to  ns  through  all  the 
ages  in  song  and  story,  and  master  paint- 
ers have  pictured  it  on  marvelous  can- 
vases. 

To-day  passing  in  review,  as  we  look 
out  through  the  windows  of  our  comfort- 
able homes  in  this  great  and  happy  land, 
are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  helpless 
children,  the  innocent  victims  of  the  great- 
est war  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity. 
It  matters  not,  as  we  gaze  in  the  direction 
of  these  children,  that  our  eyes  must 
stretch  across  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  we  still  can  see  them  and  we  still 
can  hear  them,  if  we  wish  to  do  so ;  and 
we  can  not  help  hearing  the  tragic  appeal 
in  their  voices  and  seeing  their  tiny  arms 
stretched  out  to  us,  and  their  searching 
eyes  looking  into  our  souls,  as  they  say, 
"Help  us,  or  we  perish."  .-Xnd  if  we  fail 
to  listen  to  this  great  call  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  God's  helpless  children; 
if  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  this  great 
demand  of  duty,  we  will  be  just  as  guilty 
of  the  "slaughter  of  the  innocents"  as  was 
Herod,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  these  lands,  swept  by  death  and  filled 
with  tragedies  too  deep  for  tears,  a  siuii 
of  human  suffering  is  being  written  great- 
er perhaps  than  for  all  ages  gone  by.  The 
mind  grows  numb  and  the  heart  s-ick  from 
a  constant  recital  of  tales  of  such  tragedy 
as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  -the  twentieth 
cjnlury  could  hold. 

And  so,  when  we  received  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hoover  telling  us  that  America 
must  not  allow  hunger  and  cold  to  return 
to  this  mass  of  3,500,000  helpless  children 
our  sold  was  stirred  and  the  hot  blood 
surged  up  in  our  heart.  We  felt  it  was 
our  imperative  duty  to  use  all  the  power 
God  has  given  us  to  aid  this  noble-hearted 
American  in  continuing  the  work  of  sav- 
ing human  lives  to  which  he  has  devoted 
unsparingly,  and  at  great  persona!  sacri- 
fice, his  tremendous  energy  and  adminis- 
trative genius  during  the  past  six  years, 
in  which  time  he  and  his  .\merican  col- 
leagues have  administered  two  billions  of 
dollars  of  relief  funds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  a  total  overhead  expense 
of  only  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  with- 
out any  remuneration  to  the  American 
directors.  Now  he  asks  us  all  to  help  save 
the  children  who  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  starvation  this  coming  winter. 

There  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  wrecked 
homes,  and  farms,  and  factories ;  in  cities 
crowded  with  masses  of  refugees  without 
sustaining  food  for  children,  through  the 
destruction  of  live  stock :  seeds  for  plant- 
ing, raw  materials,  tools,  and  machinery 
gone;  great  areas  with  everything  burned, 
or  looted,  or  smashed ;  vast  unemployment 
for  workers;  no  means  of  subsistence;  a 
land  of  economic  ruin,  of  mutilated  life, 
and  lingering  death  ;  and  in  the  miidst  of 
it  all — the  little  children. 


In  long  lines  they  are  waiting  at  the 
.American  food-kitchens.  Will  the  food 
be  there  for  them?  Will  they  be  turned 
away  ?  There  are  no  happy,  healthy  faces 
in  those  long  lines — not  one.  You  have 
seen  rags  and  barefooted  children,  but 
never  so  many  little  boys  and  girls  literally 
dressed  in  tatters.  Soon  it  will  be  very 
cold,  and  for  those  bare  little  feet  and  legs 
and  arms  there  is  nothing  at  home  to  put 
on. 

Hollow  faces  and  shrunken  bodies  are 
so  conunon  that  their  real  condition  does 
not  become  evident  until  we  inquire  more 
closely,  and  then  we  find  that  most  of 
them  are  from  one  to  five  years  back  in 
their  growth.  Children  of  eight  years  old 
have  not  reached  the  normal  size  of  two 
and  a  half.  They  are  just  learning  to 
stand  alone.  Others  almost  as  old  can  not 
yet  stand  on  their  feet.  Their  arms,  and 
legs,  and  spines,  and  chests  are  twisted  and 
warped.  The  flesh  and  skin  are  shriveled 
on  their  bones.  It  is  surprising  that  life 
can  still  exist  there.  If  they  can  have  food 
they  will  gradually  regain  their  health  and 
strength,  but  with  most  of  them  it  is  a 
question  of  now  or  never.  Starvation  and 
tuberculosis  will  not  wait. 

In  Poland  alone  a  million  five  hundred 
thousand  such  children  must  be  cared  for. 
In  Latvia  and  Esthonia  the  people  are  liv- 
ing mostly  on  a  diet  made  from  potato- 
flour,  oat-flour,  and  sawdust.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  and  in 
other  countries  of  central  and  southeast- 
ern Europe,  two  millions  more  are  in  dire 
need  of  food ;  and  who  stops  to  ask  re- 
garding creed,  or  race,  or  nationality 
when  a  little  child  is  starving?  Children 
are  just  children  the  world  over,  and  the 
great  American  heart  is  big  enough  to 
care  for  them  all. 

But  the  appeal  now  is  not  for  all.  The 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  children  in 
immediate  danger  of  starvation,  if  this 
organization  fails,  who  must  have  food  at 
once,  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  num- 
ber. The  hungry  children  of  those  desti- 
tute countries  have  been  examined  by 
competent  physicians,  and  only  those 
whose  wasted  little  bodies  are  reduced  to 
the  minimum  weight,  and  whose  endur- 
ance of  hunger  has  reached  the  end 
which  merges  into  actual  starvation,  are 
admitted  to  the  .American  kitchens  and 
given  one  meal  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  turn 
away  thousands  of  hungry  boys  and  girls 
— to  hear  them  ask,  pleadingly,  "Do  I 
weigh  too  much?"  "Am  I  not  thin 
enough?'"  "Can't  I  come  any  more?"  But 
this  restricting  of  food  to  the  extreme 
cases  is  compulsory,  because  there  isn't 
enough  for  all. 

And  these  neediest  ones  can  not  reach 
the  kitchens  through  the  cold  winds  and 
the  snow  barefooted  and  in  the  pitiful  rags 
which  form  only  a  partial  covering  for 
their  bodies.  They  must  have  clothes. 
Each  outfit  consists  of  one  pair  of  warm 
woolen  stockings,  one  pair  of  boots,  and  a 
little  overcoat.  This  one  meal  a  day,  and 
these  boots,  stockings,  and  little  coats  can 
be  supplied  oii/v  if  li'C  give  them.  If  we 
do  not,  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  by 
cold  and  starvation  will  be  appalling. 

.■\mong  the  more  than  two  million  men 
and  women  who  will  read  this  page  there 
is  not  one — there  can  not  be  a  single  one 
— whose  heart  will  not  respond  gladly  and 


eagerly  to  the  challenge  of  this  great  need. 
We  are  asked,  you  with  us,  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  Hoover  in  raising  twenty-three 
miUion  dollars  to  feed  and  clothe  these 
children  and  save  them  from  death  this 
winter.  It  can  be  done.  It  shall  be  done! 
The  Literary  Digest  knows  its  readers 
and  die  deep  earnestness,  the  quick  sym- 
pathy, the  great-hearted  generosity  they 
always  show  when  any  real  human  need 
calls  to  them.  You  have  never  been  called 
upon  in  vain.  We  are  counting  on  you 
now  with  a  great  confidence.  We  know, 
also,  how  truly  you  represent  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  which  beats  in  the  hearts  of  a 
hundred  and  three  millions  more  in  this 
big  land  of  plenty,  a  spirit  which  leaps 
ready  at  every  such  call,  and  is  never 
weary  in  well-doing.  We  are  not  a  hermit 
nation,  isolated  from  the  world,  when  suf- 
fering and  want  cry  out  to  us  from  any- 
where under  the  sun.  A  great,  a  beautiful, 
and  heart-sustaining  hope  supports  these 
stricken  people — America  'will  come  to 
their  relief.  For  in  the  far  places  of  the 
earth,  where  famine  stalks,  one  name  and 
one  alone  is  synonymous  with  rescue  and 
hope — and  that  name  is  America. 

The  small  individual  unit  of  ten  dollars 
will  provide  the  coat  and  boots  and  stock- 
ings and  one  meal  a  day  for  one  child  this 
winter.  A  hundred  dollars  will  save  the 
lives  of  ten  children.  For  a  thousand  dol- 
lars you  may  have  the  joy  of  saving  a 
hundred  little  ones.  We  urge  our  readers 
— we  urge  ei'ery  one  whose  eyes  are  on 
these  words — to  give  quickly  as  many  of 
these  units  as  possible,  to  buy  for  them- 
selves that  precious  and  priceless  thing, 
the  life  of  a  little  child — as  many  of  them 
as  they  can,  and  every  one  will  be  a  shin- 
ing star  in  an  eternal  crown.  It  was  the 
Divine  Lover  of  little  children,  who  came 
to  earth  as  a  little  child,  and  who  reigns 
now  as  the  King  of  Glory,  who  said,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  tlie 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
He  does  not  forget,  nor  fail  to  reward. 

So  deeply  do  we  ourselves  feel  the 
urgency  of  this  great  need,  knowing  all 
the  facts,  that  we  should  feel  a  heavy 
burden  of  guilt  if  we  did  not  go  beyond 
anything  we  have  felt  possible  heretofore 
in  order  to  save  these  innocent  children 
from  suffering  and  death.  Therefore, 
The  Literary  Digest  will  start  this  fund 
with  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  feed  and  clothe 
twenty-five  hundred  little  boys  and  girls 
this  winter.  What  an  inspiration  it  will 
be  to  all  of  us — what  an  inspiration  and 
example  to  many  thousands  who  may  be 
uncertain  how  much  to  give — if  in  the 
very  first  week  there  shall  be  a  great 
shower  of  checks  for  $1,000,  for  $5,000, 
for  $10,000,  as  well  as  a  deluge  of  smaller 
amounts,  to  send  the  fund  rolling  on 
toward  the  necessary  twenty-three  mil- 
lions! Let  us  all  see  again  what  the 
father's  heart  is  like  in  this  great  rich 
land  of  America.  Let  us  have  again  a 
wonderful  revelation  of  the  heart  of 
.American  motherhood.  Let  us  have  a 
great  outpouring  of  love  and  helpfulness 
in  the  name  of  him  who  said,  "Feed  my 
lambs!" 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "The  Liter- 
ary Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail 
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them  direct  to  The  Literary  Digest.  Every 
remittance  will  be  acknowledged,  and  The 
Literary  Digest  will  be  responsible  for 
every  dollar  contributed,  to  see  that  it 
goes,  without  one  penny  deducted,  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given.  Address 
Child-Feeding,  The  Literary  Digest,  354- 
360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Patterson  and   Hammesfahr  Join 
International  Magazine  Co. 

E.  C.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate business  manager  of  Cosiiiofolitan 
Magaciiie.  and  will  be  the  Western  man- 
ager of  that  periodical  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  president  of  the 
Warner- Patterson  Co.,  Chicago  manu- 
facturer of  Warner  lenses,  and  before  his 
connection  with  that  company  was  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  Martin  V.  Kelly  Co. 
to  become  a  member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  International  Magazine  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Before  going  into  the  advertising  agency 
field,  Mr.  Hammesfahr  was  advertising 
manager  and  later  general  manager  of 
Collier's  Weekly.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Pat- 
terson when  the  latter  resigned. 


been  placed  with  the  E.  W.  Hcllwig  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


Taylor   Society   Organizes   Sales   Exec- 
utives  Section 

The  Taylor  Society,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  science  and  art  of 
administration  and  managem.ent,  an- 
nounced at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  New 
York,  December  2  to  4,  its  approval  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Sales  E.xecutives 
Section,  which  a  conference  of  sales  ex- 
ecutives voted  for  last  June. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  will  be  to 
afford  sales  managers  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  scientific  management,  in  associa- 
tion not  only  with  other  sales  managers 
but  also  with  production  managers  and  en- 
gineers who  have  had  experience  in  the 
development  of  scientific  management  in 
the  shop. 

i\Ieeting  in  connection  with  the  Society 
last  week,  sales  executives  of  many  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  country  dis- 
cussed the  application  of  scientific  man- 
agement in  the  sales  department.  Presi- 
dent Henry  S.  Dennison,  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company,  presided  during 
the  examination  of  a  questionnaire  which 
liad  been  sent  out,  and  which  is  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Later,  with 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  the  Campb;ll- 
Ewald  Co.,  in  the  chair,  reports  of  the 
committees  on  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  sales  engineering  department, 
and  on  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  sales  operating  department  were  gone 
into.  The  discussion,  particularly  of  field 
research  activities  in  connection  with  the 
former  department,  disclosed  numerous 
methods  being  employed  by  successful 
manufacturers  to  increase  sales  and 
stabilize  demand. 

Charles  J.  Crockett.  American  Lady 
Corset  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  chair- 
man ;  Willard  E.  Freeland,  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  E:  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company.  New  York,  and  F.  R. 
Wallace,  Street  &  Finney,  New  York,  have 
been  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise 
the  organization  of  the  Sales  Executives 
Section. 


Continental    Rubber    Advertising    With 
Barton,    Durstine    &    Osborn 

The  Continental  Rubber  Works,  manu- 
facturer of  \'italic  tires,  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
appointed  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
of   New   York,   as   its   advertising   agency. 


To  Market  New  Type  of  Shoe 

.■\n  entirely  new  type  of  leather  and 
rubber  footwear  has  been  developed  by 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  in 
co-operation  with  several  rubber  shoe 
manufacturers,  reports  the  Retail  Public 
Ledger.  The  leather  uppers  of  the  new 
shoes  are  lasted  on  by  the  usual  machine 
used  for  leather  shoes,  but  the  soles  are 
vulcanized  on. 


Corn    Products    Buys    Interest    in    Box 
Factory 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
of  New  York,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Hummel  &  Downing  Company, 
paper  box  manufacturers,  Milwaukee, 
Wis..  The  refining  company  will  be  rep- 
resented in  the  management  by  John  L. 
Blanchard,  who  becomes  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  succeeding  T.  W. 
Ross,  now  vice-president  of  the  Hummel- 
Ross   Fiber   Company,  of   Virginia. 


Sioux  City  Appoints  Publicity  Head 

Sioux  City,  la.,  which  contemplates  an 
advertising  campaign,  has  appointed  John 
D.  .\dams  as  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Coinmerce. 
In  this  office  he  will  direct  the  publicity  oi 
the  city. 


Hellwig    Obtains    Thompson-Starrett 
Account 

The  advertising  of  the   Thompson-Star- 
rett   Company,   builders,    New    York,    has 
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The   Importance    of 
Business  Stationery 

During  the  course  of  years'  time  many  sales 
are  lost  on  account  of  business  stationery  not 
being  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

Some  advertisers  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
a  page  advertisement  in  a  magazine,  and  then 
follow^  up  the  inquiries  with  a  letter  written 
on  a  grade  of  paper  that  wouldn't  impress 
people  enough  to  make  them  .  pay  eighty 
cents  for  a  gold  dollar. 

When  you  send  out  a  sales  message  give  it 
every  chance  to  win.  Send  it  on  a  letterhead 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  your  firm. 

SYSTEMS    BOND    is    the    advertised    paper 

that  will  make  your  letters  look  better. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  samples. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


Advertising  &  Sele.ing 


We  Want  a 
Writer    of   Advertising 

One  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience, can  put  pep,  punch 
and  human  interest  into  copy, 
advertising  the  very  finest  cloth- 
ing made,  and  have  every  piece 
of  copy  institutional  and  upbuild- 
ing in  character.  Apply  by  letter 
only,  giving  full  details  as  to 
qualifications  and  experience.  No 
other  letters  will  receive  con.id- 
eration. 

Brill  Brothers 

Executive  Ojjicei 
Union  Sq.  South,  N.  Y.  City 


Underwear  ^Hosiery 
Review 

320BVay  NevYork 


A  PRACTICAL  advertising  and 
merchandising  woman,  who 
has  counseled  largest  concerns  in 
the  United  States  on  distribution, 
wholesale  and  retail — is  ready  to 
act  as  your  counsel — anywhere,  any- 
time, any  product.  A  real  .service. 
— E.  V.  Maguire,  34  S.  17th  St., 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


How  Does  Your  Sales 
Department  Function 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

Twelve  firms  state  that  study  is  made 
of  the  art  of  personal  salesmanship;  four 
that  it  is  not ;  two  that  it  is  done  super- 
ficially ;  one  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of 
tne  sales  manager. 

7.  Have  you  ever  made  a  time- 
study  of  a  salesman's  work,  or  any 
kind  of  job  analysis  of  his  work? 

Eleven  firms  reply  that  no  job  analysis 
of  the  salesman's  job  is  made;  five  that 
there  is  such  analysis  without  time  study ; 
three  that  there  is  such  analysis  includ- 
ing time-study. 

GENERAL 

1.  What  are  the  functions  of  your 
sales  manager;  does  he  have  super- 
vision of  sales  engineering  or  plan- 
ning, as  well  as  of  the  selection  and 
direction  of  salesmen? 

Thirteen  replies  state  that  the  sales  man- 
ager supervises  both  sales  planning  and 
sales  execution,  even  when  the  routine  of 
planning  is  performed  by  a  distinct  unit. 
Three  state  that  he  is  responsible  for  ex- 
ecution only.  One  states  that  he  is  primar- 
ily responsible  for  execution,  but  partici- 
pates in  planning  by  his  presence  on  a 
planning  committee.  One  states  that  a 
distribution  manager  is  responsible  for  both 
planning  and  execution  and  that  under 
him  are  sales  managers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  execution  only. 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  function  of 
sales  engineeritig  or  planning  re- 
quires a  type  of  personnel  different 
from  that  required  by  the  function  of 
actual  selling?  If  so,  what  are  the 
diliferences  ? 

Eighteen  replies  express  the  opinion  that 
sales  engineering  or  planning  recjuires  a 
personnel  different  in  teinperament  from 
that  required  in  sales  operating ;  one  that 
the  difference  is  not  great ;  one  that  "it 
does  not  in  our  business  but  probably 
does  in  most."  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  actual  sales  operations  re- 
quire the  vigorous,  motor  type  of  man,  and 
sales  engineering  or  planning  the  engi- 
neering, studious,  analytic  type,  and  that 
the  latter  must  also  possess  imagination. 

3.  Do  you  make  provision  for  ef- 
fective close  co-operation  between 
the  sales  department  and  the  produc- 
tion department  in  order  to  keep  the 
output  of  both  departments  in  bal- 
anced relation? 

Sixteen  firms  make  serious  effort  to  co- 
ordinate selling  and  production;  one  is 
just  beginning  to  attempt  co-ordination; 
one  states  that  the  production  manager 
does  the  co-ordinating ;  one  that  produc- 
tion and  sales  seem  "practically  unrelated." 

4.  Is  the  advertising  department 
subordinate  to  the  sales  department, 
or  co-ordinated? 

In  eleven  replying  firms  advertising  is 
subordinate  to  the  sales  department ;  in  si.x 
it  is  co-ordinate,  the  inference  being  that 
they  are  co-ordinated  by  the  general  man- 


ager. In  one  they  are  practically  unrelated, 
"the  sales  manager  knowing  nothing  of 
advertising  until  he  sees  copy  in  publica- 
tions." 


Advertise  NOW 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
ter,  to  carry  business  safely  past  the 
crisis. 

Manufacturers  and  sales  executives 
have  endorsed  that  policy  of  "twice 
as  good  and  at  least  as  extensive." 
They  have  gone  further  to  point  out, 
as  did  the  banker  quoted,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  plus  effort — a 
quick-acting,  powerful  drive  for  all 
lines  now  suft'ering  from  the  depres- 
sion. 

Some  of  the  comments  appear  with 
this  article.  Others  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent issues.  They  repeat  in  no  un- 
certain terms  the  message  of  H.  J. 
Jones,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Joseph  Campbell  Company,  in  the 
December  issue  of  Campbell's  Coitr- 
ant,  which,  Mr.  Jones  says,  best  ex- 
presses his  company's  attitude  toward 
the  present  business  situation : 

"This  is  no  time  for  pessimism.  It 
is  a  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  Men 
of  vision  and  enterprise  are  now  lay- 
ing their  plans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  primary  impulse  of  the  return 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  sentiment." 

— And  they  are  all  using  advertis- 
ing to  pull  back  the  "pendulum." 


Outdoor  Advertising  Salesman 

■pOR  Northern  Ohio  and  Michi- 
•'■  gan  by  one  of  the  largest  out- 
door advertising  companies.  We 
want  a  very  active  man,  capable  of 
selling  posting  and  paint  in  a  clean, 
constructive  way.  Hard  work  and 
constructive  missionary  work  are 
needed,  but  the  remuneration  in  the 
end  makes  it  the  most  attractive 
kind  of  a  business  life  for  the 
proper  man.  Interview  granted 
upon  request.  Box  286,  care  of 
-AiAERTisiNt;  &  Selling. 


Fox    Film    Leases    Large    Building 

.\  lease  aggregating  practically  $1,000,- 
000  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  was 
closed  this  week  by  the  Eo.x  Film  Corpora- 
tion on  a  four-story  structure  owned  by 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company,  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and 
Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York. 

OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail — Advertising,  Selling,  Collecting, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Offi« 
Systems,  Money  Saymg  Ideas.  Since  1916  (ha 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  Adyertisiof 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  I  year  $2.00.  ' 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  18ih  St.,  Nsw  York  ClT 
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Constructive  Spirit 
Will  Right  Business 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  comes  in — it 
was  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

THE    CONSTRUCTIVE  SPIRIT 

Then  there  is  all  over  the  United 
States  a  constructive  spirit.  They 
are  not  sitting  down,  holding  their 
hands,  and  lamenting  about  what  is 
going  to  happen,  like  modern  Jere- 
miahs and  Cassandras  ;  they  are  find- 
ing out  something  to  do  to  bridge 
over  our  troubles,  to  meet  them, 
sanely,  courageously — as  Kipling 
says,  like  men  unafraid.  They  are 
keeping  their  feet  on  the  level,  but 
they  are  still  looking  up  at  the  stars. 
They  are  holding  with  deathless  grip 
to  those  two  things  that  make  this 
country — common  sense  and  idealism 
— and  they  are  trying  to  work  out 
through  the  future,  the  immediate  fu- 
ture and  the  far  future,  constructive 
plans  whereby  we  shall  be  able  not 
only  to  help  ourselves  but  to  he'-p 
solve  that  problem  across  the  water 
which  is  such  a  burden  upon  us. 

I  find,  everywhere  I  go,  that  real 
An"ierican  spirit.  They  are  sane  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  collecting  their 
debts,  they  are  running  their  stocks 
down  to  what  they  need ;  they  are  not 
being  out  of  goods,  they  are  buying 
as  they  need  and  when  they  need. 
They  are  treating  it  very  soberly,  ad- 
visedly, and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 


dislike  tlie  proposal  but  such  as  intend 
to  be  guilty  of  so  villainous  a  crime." 

In  the  generations  that  have  elapsed  since 
Public  Occurrences  first  made  this  an- 
nouncement the  press  has  been  a  mighty 
power  in  running  down  "false  reports"  and 
exposing  the  guilty  persons.  Yet  the  "cur- 
ing or  at  least  the  charming  of  that  spirit 
of  lying  which  prevails  among  us,"  as  the 
colonial  editor  quaintly  expressed  it,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  accomplished.  False 
reports  are  perhaps  only  less  common  to- 
day  than   in   1690. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  crude  little 
sheet  which  ushered  in  the  newspaper  era 
in  America  to  tlie  great  modern  metro- 
politan daily.  But  the  guiding  principles 
laid  down  in  Public  Occurrences  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  accepted  by 
the  press  to-day.     The  presentation  of  the 


news,  unbiased  interpretation  of  important 
events,  the  exposure  of  falsehood  and  in- 
justice, the  combating  of  ignorance,  these 
are  or  should  be  the  maxims  of  every  news- 
paper which  seeks  to  deserve  the  public 
confidence  and  esteem. 


Habirshaw    Electric    Cable    Sales 
The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Company 
and  constituent   concerns  report  net  sales 
amounting     to     $10,702,974     in     the     nine 
months  ended  October  2. 


Du  Pont  Succeeds  Durant 

The  resignation  of  William  C.  Durant 
as  president  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration was'  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  held  November  30,  and 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him. 


TlieFirstAmericanNewgpaper 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  first  newspaper  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  America.  There  was  but  one 
issue  of  Public  Occurrences  Both  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  but  the  tiny  sheet,  which 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1690,  was  epoch- 
making  in  its  importance,  The  Sun,  of  New 
York,  relates.  Out  of  it  has  grown  the 
American  press,  with  its  thousands  of 
papers  and  its  tremendous  influence  upon 
the   hfe  and  thought  of  the  country. 

Public  Occurrences  was  not  served  by 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone  or  the  wire- 
less. "It  is  designed,"  it  said,  "that  the 
country  shall  be  furnished  once  a  month 
(or,  if  any  glut  of  occurrences  happen, 
oftener)  with  an  account  of  such  consider- 
able things  as  have  arrived  unto  our  notice." 
Thus  in  its  infancy  did  the  press  in  this 
country  display  that  marvellous  aptitude 
which  to-day  is  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic for  receiving  and  presenting  to 
the  public  the  very  latest  news. 

Public  Occurrences  set  for  itself  a  high 
standard  in  the  matter  of  presenting  facts 
free  from  all  coloring  of  prejudice,  un- 
garbled  to  suit  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
The  publisher  "is  willing  to  engage,"  it 
says,  "tliat  whereas  there  arc  many  false 
reports,  maliciously  made  and  spread 
among  us  ...  we  will  expose  the  name  of 
such  person.     It  is  supposed  that  none  will 


To  Sub-Let 


Space  50  X  65  feet  at 
471  Fourth  Ave.  between 
3 1  St  and  32ncl  Streets.  Now 
occupied  as  business  offices. 
Has  plenty  of  light,  eight 
windows  in  front  and  six  in 
rear.  Present  lease  has  five 
years  to  run  from  February 
1st,  1921.  These  offices 
would  be  very  desirable  for 
an  advertising  agency  or  a 
publication  office.  Price 
$2.25  per  square  foot.  Apply 
Fifth  floor,  471  Fourth  Ave. 
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\'ice-President  of  Simmons  Hardware  Company  believes  American 
sa  ity  and  confidence  justify  optimism  as  to  future. 
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American  manufacturers,  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  going 
.  into  export  business,  must  have  backing  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
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He  intended  to  take  America  as  a  "finishing  course,"  but  remained 
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Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


December  14-15— Annual  Comcntion,  Shoe 
Polish  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
America,  New  York. 

December  IS — Annual  Convention,  Up- 
holstery Association  of  America,  New 
York. 

December  15-16— .Annual  Con\i-ntion,  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  tlie  United  States, 
New  York. 

December  16. — Annual  Convention,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  New  York. 


Jaiuiary  3-8 — Highway  Transportation 
Show  of  the  Motor  Truck  Association 
of   America,   New   York. 

January  7 — Genera!  Conference,  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council,  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  .^ssocia- 
tion,   New   York. 

January  8-15— Twenty-first  National 
Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,    New    York. 

January  17-21— Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention, National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion,  Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

Associated    Business   Papers   Appoint 
Committees 

President  M.  C.  Robbins,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  standing  commit- 
tees : 

Committee  on  Agency  Relations  :  Harry 
upper.  Automotive  Industries,  New  York 
chairman;  R.  Marshall.  Concrete.  Detroit' 
\VarrenG.  Piatt  Xatwnal  Petrolemn 
A  <-K.j,  Cleveland;  J.  Malcolm  Muir,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill    Company,     New     York,     and 

N^w  VoVk.'"'"''  '"'"^  ^"°"^"'  C°-P-^^' 

Trade     Practices     Committee:       E      F 

Haight,   Motor   Age.   Chicago,   chairman; 

i  .     M      Fe.ker      McGraw-Hill    Company, 

P.';nt)°''''=rV''"  ^^^-  C'-'"-'^-'  American 
Paint  Journal  Company.  St.  Louis;  L.   B 

Sherman,  Simmons-Boardman  Company,' 
Chicago,  and  E.  B.  Terhune,  Boot  &  Shoe 
Kccordcr,  Boston. 

Postal  Committee:     A.  C.  Pearson,  Drx 

\r",hL  \"'T',f'-  ^T,  ^'°'''^'  cl'airmai,-; 
Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany New  York;  E.  R.  Shaw,  Poz^^r 
t  lant  tngmeermg.  Chicago:  V  H  Pow 
ers,  Manujaeturers  Record,  Baltimore,  and 
NerYork  ^'^^'''  --^'''"""'"-^'^  R^^ord. 
Auditing   Committee:     J    N    Nind     Tr 

man"' h'  h'^r'"''-  '^'"^  n^^P'^^^'  '^h^'- 
ff  7  vS-  R°se>'berg,  Brick  &■  Chn 
Record.  Chicago,  and  A.  I.  Boreman 
Merchants  Trade  Journal.  Inc  Des 
Moines. 

T^ftil'V  .^T™'''";^'-  "•  G.  Lord, 
H  (r  Q  "J  •'/"!'!"'/■  ^°^t°"-  chairman; 
H.   M.   Swetland.   United    Publishers   Cor- 

\ZclT-  h-mV"'"'^'  ■^'■"^"^  J-  Baldwin, 
.McGraw-Hill  Company,  New  York-  F  A 
Simmons  Simmons-Boardman  Company.' 
^ew  \ork;  John  H.  Penton,  Penton  Pub- 
lishing   Company,    Cleveland;    J.    Newton 

K  .S^■V^"'■"'u"'■^'  ^'''■'"■^'  Grand 
Rapids ;  R.  C.  Jacobsen.  H,dc  &  Leather 

Chicago:  John  Clyde  Oswald,  American 
Vt  f^  ^.°rk;    E.  R.   Shaw,   Poz,er 

'""  £"!T"eenng.  Chicago,  and  Col.  J 
B.  Maclean,  Maclean  Publishing  Company, 
loronto,  Canada.  i      ->• 

Co-operation  With  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers:  Charles  D.  Spald- 
ing, (hi  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  and 
Jesse  H  Neal,  The  Association  Business 
lapers.   Inc.,   New   York. 

National  Councillor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  y.  S.  A. :  R  J.  Frank,  fron  Agr. 
New   vork. 

Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Government 
Surplus  Property :  Earl  B.  Hill,  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  New  York,  chairman;  A 
C  Lackert.  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
tleyeland.  Henry  Lee,  Simmons-Board- 
man I  ubhshing  Company,  New  York  • 
George  H.  Griffiths,  Hardzvare  Age,  New' 
^ork;  Harry  Taylor,  Drv  Goods  Econo- 
mist, New  York,  and  E.  H.  Ahrens  Fac- 
tory. Chicago. 

C.    J.    Crockett    With    American    Lady 
Corset    Company 

Charles  J.  Crockett,  formerly  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Printz,  Bied- 
erinan  Company.  Cleveland,  on  December 
1  became  associated  with  the  American 
Lady  Corset  Company  of  Detroit. 


Larson   &   Crouch   Appoint   Production 
Head 

Roger  Gould,  formerly  with  the  Fitch- 
burg  Grinding  Machine  Company  and  the 
Universal  Grinding  Machine  Company, 
Fitchhurg,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
duction manager  of  Larson  &  Crouch, 
advertising,    New   Yo'k. 


The    advertising   revenue  of 

Metropolitan 

for  1920 
was  the  BIGGEST 

in  the   history   of  the    magazine 


All  records  were  broken 
regardless  of  the  omis- 
sion   of    the   July    issue 


The  advertising  forms  of  the  March  Metropolitan  will  close  on 
January   10th 


THE  SCHILLING  PRESS.  INC..  N.  Y. 
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It's  not  the  Size  of  the  Advertisement — 
It's  the  Circulation! 

A     SINGLE  column  28  line  advertisement 

-^-^  in  the  American  Weekly  produced  more 

inquiries  than  a  full  page  advertisement  in  a 

class    magazine    devoted    exclusively    to    the 

proposition  advertised.  ^ 

\ 

The  American  Weekly — biggest  publica- 
tion in  America — is  admittedly  a  splen- 
did medium  for  BIG  ADVERTISERS. 
For  the  small  advertiser  who  wants  to 
become  BIG  it  is  the  best  medium 
available. 


The  American  Weekly 


A.  J.   KOBLER,  Manager 


1834  Broadway,  New  York  ,  ,.    ,  -.Hrarv.         =  ■ 

public  Libra  -^^  I 

Western  Representative  l^fkHS^*  !■ 


W.  J.  GRISWOLD 
Hearst  Building,  Chicago 
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800,000 


n^HE  net  paid  circula- 
tion of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  now 
exceeds  eight  hundred 
thousand. 


^ 


0,11 


0 


VIA 


^Ohe  broadside  pictured  below  was 
printed  on  Foldwell  and  carried  fc 
actual  size  Saturday  Evenir^  Post 
advertisements  in  colors  besides  the 
Fayette  R,  Plumb  Company 
chandisin^  story  for  1920.  It  is  sad- 
dle stitched,  has  iive  repeated  folds, 
22  pa^es,  and  measures  17x50. 


Big  printed  pieces  must  have  extra 
strength  to  save  their  appearance  —  to 
stand  up  against  extra  folding  and  hand- 
ling. That  is  why  Foldwell  —with  its  rag 
base  and  long  fibres  which  give  it  un- 
usual strength  —  is  the  logical  paper  for 
elaborated  broadsides.  Send  for  samples. 


Coated  Book 
Coated  Co\?er 
Coaied  Writing 


joldwell 
and  Wational  j 
K^Mvertising 


'V/OUR  dealers  know  only  what  you  tell  them 

f^    about  your  1921  campaign.  They  cannot  be 

expected  to  share  your  enthusiasm  or  "hook  up" 

with  your  campaign  unless  they  are  as  familiar 

with  it  as  you. 

This  year  a  great  number  of  national  advertisers 
presented  detailed  plans  of  their  advertising  to 
their  dealers.  Unusual  broadsides  were  used  for 
these  presentations  in  which  the  advertisements 
themselves  were  reproduced  in  actual  size  and 
color,  and  their  purposes  explained. 

Such  broadsides  give  the  dealer  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  his  sales  possibilities  and 
naturally  the  advertiser's  results  show  marked 
improvement. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,  Manufacturers 
836  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

'Nationally  Distributed 


(^ 
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Which 

do   tioti  TVAni 

for  tjour  child? 

Education  can  have  two  possible  effects  upon  your 
child. 

It  can  improve  his  mind.  Or  it  can  spoil  it. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  school  he  attends, 
upon  the  instruction  he  secures,  the  type  of  chil- 
dren with  whom  he  comes  into  direct — or  indirect 
— contact. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  so  important  in  your 
child's  life  as  his  education.  Nothing  so  vitally 
affects  his  future — and  his  country's  future. 
The  entire  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  choice  of 
school.  Given  the  right  institution,  all  the  other 
integrated  and  associated  elements  may  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  one  of  the  four  monthly 
publications  carrying  the  greatest  volume  of  school 
and  camp  advertising.  It  has  been  the  choice  of 
these  schools  because  it  has  a  type  of  reader  who 
wants  only  the  best  of  everything,  schools  included. 
Good  Housekeeping  is  glad  to  be  the  choice  of  all  of 
these  great  schools.  But  by  the  same  token,  these 
schools  gain  because  they  have  been  chosen  by  Good 
Housekeeping.  Good  Housekeeping  decides  what 
schools  shall  advertise  in  its  pages.  Good  House- 
keeping has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  every 
one  of  these  schools,  their  faculties,  their  equipment, 
their  facilities,  their  records  for  scholarship. 
And  every  one  that  has  passed  this  rigid  scrutiny 
is  guaranteed  to  you.  Your  child  will  be  accorded 
the  attention  and  training  promised  or  the  tuition 
will  be  refunded. 

Good  Housekeeping  cannot  permit  anyone  to 
experiment  with  the  futures  of  America's  citizens. 


of  March   3,    1870. 
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"As  Long  as  Agriculture  Produces 
This  Country  Will  Come  Through" 

This  statement  was  recently  nnade  by  the  Sales  Manager  of  a 
very  large  eastern  corporation. 

This  fundamental  fact  was  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  a  recent 
trip  among  his  dealers  and  distributors  in  the  Corn  Belt  states. 

He  saw  first  hand,  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  business;  that 
the  farmers  hold  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the 
whole  country. 

Despite  this  period  of  readjustment,  he  found  the  farmers  had 
ample  cash  with  which  to  buy  his  products  ranging  in  price 
up  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

"As  long  as  agriculture  produces  this  country  will  come 
through." 

Keep  that  fact  firmly  in  mind  because  it  underlies  the 
success  of  your  business. 

And  remember  that  a  big  reserve  built  up  from  profitable  crops 
during  the  last  five  years  and  a  big  income  for  1920  crops 
promise  a  large  farm  trade  in  1921  to  wide  awake  sales  managers. 
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YouVe  Started  An  Aggressive  Campaign 
How's  Your  Ammunition? 


Before  You  Put  a  Barrage  of  Salesmen  Down  On  the  Buyer's 
Market,  Cull  Out  the  "Duds" 


THE  late  fracas  that  put  Ger- 
many in  her  place  also  put  many 
new  words  into  the  English  diction- 
ary. One  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
these  additions  is  the  word  "dud." 
A  dud,  as  any  buck  private  can  tell 
you,  is  a  shell  that  looks  exactly  like 
the  real  thing,  comes  over  the  line 
like  the  real  thing,  makes  as  much 
noise  on  the  way  as  the  real  thing, 
"but  fails  miserably  to  go  off  like  the 
real  thing  when  it  finally  hits  some- 
thing. That  there  are  many  humans 
who,  measured  by  this  definition, 
could  also  rightfully  be  called  "duds" 
no  clear-thinking  person  will  deny. 
And  that  the  duds  among  salesmen 
outnumber  the  duds  in  any  other  line 
of  endeavor  by  three  to  one  is  also 
a  premise  beyond  dispute. 

.\    HIGH    MORTALITY    RATE 

Whether  this  is  because  of  the 
widespread  notion  that  salesmen  are 
born  and  not  made  and  therefore 
need  no  such  training  as  is  given  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  butcher  or 
baker ;  or  whether  this  field  attracts 
a  greater  number  of  incompetents 
than  any  other  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  no  such  thing  as  training 
seems  necessary  for  success,  is  hard 
to  determine.  But  every  sales  man- 
ager will  tell  you  that  the  mortality 
in  his  salesforce  beats  that  of  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marne  by  at  least 
13  per  cent.  And  just  as  an  experi- 
enced artilleryman  can  tell  vou  why 
a  "dud"  shell  failed  to  explode,  just 
so  can  an  experienced  sales  manager 
explain  exactly  why  this  or  that 
■"dud"  on  his  salesforce  failed  to 
make  anv  kind  of  a  dent  at  all  in  the 


By  MICHAEL  GROSS 

people  he  tackled  for  an  order.  In- 
variably the  duds  divide  themselves 
into  five  great  classes,  the  order  of 
their  appearance  being  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  "DUD"  is  a  shell  that  may 
•^^  "whiz"  but  won't  bang." 
There  are,  at  least,  five  kinds  of 
"dud"  salesmen  and  it's  a  bad 
time  to  let  any  of  them  carry  your 
sales   metal. 

The  Salesman  ]\'hu  Is  Afraid  of 
the  Buyer:  He  looks  upon  the  man 
who  gives  him  an  order  as  a  being 
made  of  superior  clay  to  himself  and 
fears  him  accordingly.  He  has  never 
learned  that  a  salesman  is  perform- 
ing just  as  great  a  service  to  the  buyer 
by  bringing  him  the  merchandise  he 
requires  as  the  buyer  is  by  handing 
out  an  order.  Nor  does  he  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
many  merchants  have  actually  been 
forced  into  success,  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  salesman,  knowing  them  to 
be  urgently  in  need  of  the  product  he 
was  selling,  would  not  take  "No"  for 
an  answer  but  made  them  buy  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Because  he  gazes  up 
at  an  "order-giver"  as  a  superior 
being  to  an  "order-receiver"  this  par- 
ticular dud  of  the  salesmanship  world 
loses  the  reins  of  the  interview  the  in- 
stant the  buyer  catches  sight  of  his 
awe-.struck  face. 

From  that  moment  on  he  is  driven 
in  the  direction  the  buyer  wants  to 
go.  Price,  discou'its,  deliveries,  free 
good-;- -all  these  details  are  arranged 
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by  the  man  placing  the  order.  Tell 
this  type  of  salesman  that  he  should 
have  stood  up  for  his  rights ;  that  the 
buyer  would  respect  him  more  if  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  man  rather  than 
that  of  a  doormat,  and  he  will  look 
at  you  with  horror  in  his  eyes  as  if 
what  you  were  proposing  were  some- 
thing sacrilegious ;  a  crime  against 
the  All-Highest;  a  grievous  case  of 
Icse-majcste  that  would  only  result 
in  losing  the  trade  altogether.  And 
so  he  plays  his  part,  filling  his  order 
book  with  all  sorts  of  unprofitable 
contracts  taken  under  all  kinds  of 
impossible  conditions  and  clauses, 
until  the  sales  manager  gets  a  chance 
to  wield  the  battle-axe  and  another 
dud  is  removed  from  the  cluttered 
ranks. 

^USE  THE  BATTLE-AXE 

The  Independent  Salesman:  This 
particular  dud  in  the  sphere  of  sales- 
manship looks  more  like  a  real  piece 
of  ammunition  than  most  of  his 
brethren.  He  is  usually  a  strapping 
big  fellow,  with  a  protruding  jaw  and 
an  immediate  eye.  The  best  trick  in 
his  bag  is  his  independence — until  the 
buyer  discovers  that  this  independ- 
ence is  assumed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  covering  up  a  colossal  aniou"L  of 
ignorance.  By  his  method  shall  you 
know  him — and  this  is  his  method : 
He  approaches  a  prospect  and  pre- 
sents the  fe\v  facts  he  has  been  able 
to  master  regarding  the  line  he  is 
selling.  That  presentation,  in  his 
opinion,  entitles  him  to  the  order, 
and  woe  to  the  buyer  who  fails  to 
come  across  or  who  dares  ask  for 
further   information.      Unable   reallv 
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lo  convince  a  prospect  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  product,  he  befogs 
the  issue  by  assuming  an  indejjendent 
attitude  and  dropping  some  such  re- 
mark as :  "My  time  is  too  valuable 
to  sit  here  and  explain  every  detail  of 
this  proposition.  If  you  don't  think 
it's  worth  the  money,  say  so  and  I'll 
sell  it  to  your  competitor  across  the 
street.  Maybe  he  knows  good  value 
when  he  sees  it,  without  asking  a  lot 
of  questions  that  don't  mean  any- 
thing." Duds  of  this  type  usually 
last  just  so  long  as  it  takes  for  some 
keen-witted  buyer  to  puncture  the 
bubble  of  their  pseudo  independence. 
Then  the  axe  falls  and  they  slide 
down  to  oblivion. 

-V  The  Salesman  Who  Knoivs  His 
Line — But  Not  the  Buyer's:  Usual- 
ly this  chap  is  a  conscientious  worker 
whose  lack  of  results  often  proves  a 
complete  mystery  to  the  home  office. 
As  a  rule,  he  has  started  in  the  ship- 
ping department  and  has  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  road  position.  He 
knows  the  line  from  the  moment  the 
iron  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  until 
the  last  bolt  is  ptit  into  the  finished 
product.  He  has  worked  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  factory  and  no  buyer 
could  possibly  ask  a  question  about 
the  merchandise  that  this  type  of 
salesman  could  not  answer — imme- 
diately and  correctly.  Yet  the  hinges 
on  his  order  book  grow  rusty  from 
lack  of  exercise. 

WHY   THEY   FAIL   TO    GO   OFK 

This  is  not  because  the  man  lacks 
the  gifts  of  industry,  grit  or  deter- 
mination. It  comes  solely  because  of 
the  fact  that  vv-hile  this  individual 
may  know  the  line  perfectly  he  has 
never  learned  how  his  product  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  buyer's  need.  A  sales- 
man may  know  all  about  liow  an  add- 
ing machine  is  made  and  be  able  to 
assemble  one  blindfolded,  but  unless 
he  can  convince  a  buyer  that  the  pur- 
chase of  one  of  these  appliances  will 
be  of  benefit,  and  demonstrate  the 
fact  to  be  so,  all  his  knowledge  "goes 
for  Sweeney."  Many  salesmen  over- 
look this  point.  That's  why  they  fail 
to  "go  oflf."  No  buyer  ever  places  an 
order  just  to  get  merchandise  in  ex- 
change. He  has  got  to  be  shown  first 
that  what  the  salesman  wants  him  to 
buy  will  make  money  for  him ;  or 
save  time  for  him,  which  is  money  ; 
or  save  labor,  which  also  has  a  cash 
value. 

The  Charity  Salesman:  Every 
buyer  has  met  a  few  of  these  "Uriah 
Heeps  of  the  Grip" — and  doesn't 
want  to  meet  them  again  if  he  can 
help  it.  This  particular  type  of  dud 
is  usually  only  half-sold  himself  on 
the  product  he  is  trying  to  sell  to 
others  and  does  not  understand  the 
first    principles    of    successful    sales- 


manship. His  stock  reasons  for  the 
favor  of  an  order  are:  "They'll  fire 
me  if  I  don't  bring  back  something 
today";  or  "I'd  certainly  like  to  get 
your  order — it  will  be  my  first  one 
this  month";  or  "I've  got  a  wife  and 
four  children  and  it  certainly  does 
cost  something  to  keep  them  in  food 
and  clothing." 

Of  the  art  of  convincing  a  buyer 
by  means  of  clean-cut,  logical  reason- 
ing he  knows  nothing.  Of  how  his 
product  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  man 
he  is  talking  to  he  knows  even  less 
than  nothing.  But  he  has  the  art  of 
whining  down  to  a  science  and  if  his 
territory  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  sentimental,  soft-hearted  buyers 
he  may  get  a  lot  of  orders — once. 
The  next  time  around  the  circuit, 
Uriah  Heep's  order  book  will  prove 
to  be  about  as  superfluous  as  the  row 
of  buttons  on  the  sleeves  of  his  coat. 
■\The  Trusting  Salesman:  Without 
guile  and  without  gall,  this  dud 
ambles  through  the  world  of  sales- 
manship, more  than  willing  to  take 
the  word  of  his  prospects  as  to  why 
they  are  not  ready  to  place  their  or- 
ders just  at  present.  A  trifle  lazy, 
fond  of  a  good  time,  "there"  with  the 
ladies,  he  makes  his  calls  according 
to  routine  and  sends  his  "call  sheet" 
in  to  the  home  office  every  night. 
But  the  words  "not  interested  at  pres- 
ent" are  usually  written  after  the  first 
name  on  the  list  and  "dittoed"  after 
nearly  every  other.  At  a  moment's 
notice,  this  type  of  salesman  can 
show  you  at  least  thirty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  sales — that  he  will 
get  the  following  month,  when  the 
promises  he  has  received  will  surely 
come  home  to  roost.  But  all  that  the 
next  month  brings  is  another  set  of 
gilt-edged  promises.  Buyers  in- 
stinctivel\-  recognize  the  breed  and 
"not  interested"  falls  from  their  lips 
even  while  they  are  in  the  act  of 
reaching  for  the  telephone  to  place 
an  order  with  one  of  the  salesman's 
competitors.  That  it  is  possible  to 
interest  a  "not  interested"  buyer,  and 
even  to  sell  him,  is  something  beyond 
this  mortal's  comprehension.  "The 
man  said  he  wasn't  interested,  didn't 
he?"  he  would  reply  to  such  a  state- 
ment. "I'd  only  be  making  a  liar  out 
of  him  if  I  turned  around  and  sold 
him  something."  The  curtain  de- 
scends on  the  career  of  this  misfit  the 
moment  the  concern  he  is  represent- 
ing discovers  that  the  bank  absolutely 
refuses  to  discount  an  assortment  of 
sales  reports  telling  of  the  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  business  that  will 
surely  come  in  "next  month" — and 
our  trusting  friend  flutters  off  the 
scene,  in  his  eyes  a  look  of  implicit 
faith  in  all  humanity  and  in  his  hands 
a  newspaper  with  the  "Help  Wanted" 
column  prominently  displaved. 


Sphinx  Club  Talks  on 
Advertising  Rates 


Advertisers  and  Publishers   Present 
Their  Views 

ADVERTISERS  and  publishers,  whose 
interests  will  be  directly  affected  by  ' 
a  change  in  advertising  rates,  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  present  tlieir  views  on  the 
advertising  situation  at  an  open  forum 
meeting  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  Xew  York, 
following  a  dinner  of  the  club  held  at 
the  Waldorf-.^storia  Hotel  on  the  eve- 
ning of  December   14. 

\Vith  Collin  .\rnistrong,  of  the  Collin 
•Armstrong  .Agency,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee  of  the  .\.  .A..  A.  A., 
presiding,  in  the  absence  of  R.  E.  R. 
Huntsman,  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  president  of  the  Sphinx 
Club,  in  the  South,  the  event  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  "What 
Is  the  Future  Trend  of  .Advertising 
Rales?" 

Arrangements  had  been  made  previous- 
ly to  call  upon  speakers  who  could  ade- 
(|uately  present  the  points  of  view  of  ad- 
vertisers and  of  the  mediums.  lohn 
Sullivan,  executive  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  .Advertisers,  spoke 
for  the  advertisers.  Stanley  R.  Latshaw, 
advertising  director  of  Buttcrick's.  re- 
plied for  the  publications  and  other 
angles  of  the  subject  were  dealt  with  by 
Lester  L.  lones.  Labor  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, and  by  A.  C.  Baldwin,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  the 
latter  speaking  from  the  floor. 

-\lr.  Sullivan  stunmed  up  his  view  of 
the  situation  by  saying  that  the  average 
publisher's  conclusion  has  been  that  there 
must  be  no  reduction  in  advertising  rates, 
while  the  national  advertiser,  on  the  other 
hand,  has.  generally  speaking,  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  rate  must  be  decreased. 
He  admitted  the  rising  costs  of  publish- 
ing and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease in  advertising  rates  had  been 
"comparatively  moderate."  In  concluding 
his  statement  of  the  publisher's  side  of 
the  case  he  said:  "Theoretically  the  pub- 
lishers— most  publishers,  shall  I  say? — 
may  have  a  good  case  for  thinking  that, 
at  least,  they  deserve  that  the  status  quo 
be  maintained.  I  think  I  have  stated  the 
publishers'  case  fairly  and  I  regard  many 
such  cases  with  sympathy,  because  I  know 
what  the  men  have  been  up  against,  and  it 
would  seem  possible  that  their  costs  peak 
has  not  even  yet  been   reached. 

"But,  to  be  frankly  brutal,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory." 

That  condition,  as  Mr.  Sidlivan  saw  it, 
presented  the  manufacturers  facing  price 
declines  in  practically  all  lines  of  products, 
reduced  purchasing  power  or  purchasing 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
and  goods  held  up  on  the  retailer's  shelves 
because  of  the  retailer's  unwillingness  to 
lose  at  replacement  values  in  a  declining 
market  what  he  gained  at  replacement 
values  in  a  rising  market.  The  manufac- 
turer, he  said,  is  asking  why  the  publisher 
should  be  exempt  from  the  economic  law 
of  a  buyer's  market,  and  why  the  pub- 
lisher cannot  cut  down  expenses  as  the  ad- 
vertisers are  doing,  and  the  manufacturer 
is  determined  that  a  dollar  in  1921  must 
do  what  two  dollars  did  in  1920. 

Rising  to  present  the  publishers'  side  of 
the  story.  Stanley  R.  I.atshaw,  of  But- 
Irrick's,  declared  that  the  manufacturers* 
boards  of  directors,  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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That  He  Who  Turns  May  Read 

If  the  Real  Eye  Doesn't  See  It  at  First  Glance,  You  Can't 
Expect  the  Mind's  Eye  to  Wade  In  and  Get  It 

By  HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 


WE  are  a  quick  eating,  quick 
talking,  quick  thinking,  quick 
speaking  and  quick  reading  nation. 
We  are  so  everlastingly  busy  trying 
to  crowd  one  hundred  and  twenty 
diamond  seconds  into  every  blessed 
golden  minute,  so  busy  tak- 
ing the  short  cut  to  a  given 
point,  that  we  have  no  pa- 
tience with  anything  that 
would  have  us  take  the  long 
way  around. 

\\lien  the  blind,  crippled 
apple  woman  starts  to  tell  us 
how  it  all  happened  we,  men- 
tally at  least,  kick  her  right 
crutch  from  under  her  and 
ask  her  to  tell  us  the  net  of 
it  in  a  very  few  words.  And 
if  our  two  eyes  don't  tell  us 
before  she  does  start  that  she 
is  the  worthy  creature  she 
thinks  she  is,  we  promptly 
go  our  way  before  her  first 
sob  comes  —  and  she  is 
mighty  lucky  if  a  couple  of 
perfectly  good  apples  are  not 
lost  in  the  going. 

now    MANY   REGISTER? 

We're  in  much  the  same 
frame  of  mind  when  we 
thumb  through  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  a  magazine. 
Page  after  page  we  are  confronted 
by  an  array  of  advertisements  which, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  would  pay  an 
oil  king's  income  tax.  Yet  how  many 
of  them,  or,  how  few,  really  register  " 

The  test  is  a  simple  one,  and  you 
can  make  it  in  a  few  seconds  with 
the  magazine  nearest  at  hand.  Just 
run  through  it  in  a  page-turning  way. 
Beautiful  pictures  and  headlines 
a'plenty!  Trick  of  illustration,  pic- 
ture and  word  in  profusion  !  Here's 
a  fine-looking  ad.  But  what's  it  all 
about?  If  out  of  mere  curiosity  you 
w'ish  to  find  out  you  will  seek  the 
hidden  display  which  tells  you.  But 
the  great  reading  public  are  not  in- 
terested to  that  extent.  They  are 
largely  page-turners.  And  if  there  is 
not  some  dominant  display  which 
gives  them  the  "net"  of  the  adver- 
tisement— both  as  to  headline  and  the 
name  of  the  product,  they  get  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  it  and  go  right  on 
page-turning. 

And  that  isn't  mere  talk.     It  is  a 


sad  but  true  fact.  To  prove  ii  ask 
someone  to  page  a  magazine  quickly 
and  then  name  six  products  adver- 
tised there.  Then  check  them  back, 
and,  by  the  gods,  you'll  almost  in- 
variably lind  iluni  to  be  the  products 


u"pERHAPS  there  was  a  time  when  the 
very  novelty  of  advertising  might  have 
compelled  attention.  But  that  day  is  long 
past.  Advertising  has  become  an  accepted 
wrorld  institution.  Attentive  readers  have 
become  page  turners.  And  if  the  advertise- 
ment won't  stand  the  page-turning  test  an- 
other piece  of  perfectly  good  paper  at  ever 
so  much  a  ton  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  of  waste." 

"This  subject  is  not  a  new  one  by  any 
means.  Yet  it  is  all  the  more  serious  and 
important  for  that  very  fact.  It  gives  one 
mental  and  physical  gooseflesh  to  see  the 
appalling  number  of  advertisements  that  do 
not  advertise — well-illustrated,  well-written 
advertisements  that  lack  the  essential  qual- 
ity by  which  they  will  register  something 
in  the  mind  at  first     .     .     ." 

H.  M.   B. 


of  advertisers  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  shout  the  thing  they're  spending  so 
much  good  money  to  tell  about. 

Some  very  interesting  books  have 
been  written  on  the  mystery  of  space. 
But  the  greatest  space  mystery  of  all 
would  seem  to  be  that  which  applies 
to  the  space  occupied  by  advertise- 
ments li'hkh  do  not  advertise.  Isn't 
it  a  fact  that  the  ad  well  displayed  as 
to  name  of  product  stands  a  much 
better  chance  of  being  read  than  the 
one  which  is  not?  And  isn't  it  also 
true  that  if  neither  ad  is  read 
through,  the  one  whose  product 
greets  the  eye  in  letters  clear  and 
bold  will  at  least  register  in  the  page- 
turner's  mind? 

TOO   MUCH   GINGERBRE.\D 

Again:  Many  an  advertisement  is 
most  interesting  and  compelling,  in- 
sofar as  the  phraseology  is  concerned. 
Yet  how  involved  the  pictorial  and 
typographic  arrangement !  So  garbled 
in  form  that  the  eye  looks  no  farther! 


Just  like  a  simple  New  England  home 
to  which  somebody  has  added  gables, 
dormers,  pergolas,  bEiy-windows  and 
other  gingerbreads,  so  that  the  other- 
wise would-be  purchaser  walks  right 
past  without  realizing  the  beauty  of 
the  interior  arrangement. 

Some  advertisements  are 
intentionally  devoid  of  good 
selling  arguments  for  fear 
the  result  will  look  too  much 
like  an  advertisement ;  while 
others  are  so  complicated  in 
form  for  fear  they  won't 
sound  like  advertisements. 
Lord  bless  you,  the  simply 
arranged  advertisement  is 
the  quickest  road  to  the  mind 
and  pocketbook  just  as  the 
straight  line  is  the  shortest 
road  between  two  points. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be 
an  everlasting,  unwarranted 
fear  of  making  an  advertise- 
ment simple  lest  someone 
will  be  accused  of  not  know- 
ing his  business. 

This  subject  is  not  a  new 
one  by  any  means.  Yet  it  is 
all  the  more  serious  and  im- 
portant for  that  very  fact. 
It  gives  one  mental  and 
physical  gooseflesh  to  see  the 
appalling  number  of  adver- 
tisements that  do  not  advertise — well- 
illustrated,  well-written  advertise- 
ments that  lack  the  essential  quality 
by  which  they  will  register  some- 
thing in  the  mind  at  first  glance,  even 
though  it  be  no  more  than  an  active 
headline  and  the  name  of  the 
product. 

Proper  display  can  be  accom- 
plished without  detriment  to  the  text. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  a  well-written 
advertisement  has  a  far  better  read- 
ing chance  by  reason  of  a  display  that 
says  something  than  the  advertise- 
ment which  "hopes"  that  the  reader 
will  overlook  the  absence  of  display 
and  so  take  the  initiative  in  finding 
out  what  the  advertisement  is  all 
about. 

Do€s  it  stand  the  page-turning 
test  ?  That  is  the  question  to  ask  be- 
fore the  advertisement  is  released.  If 
it's  a  good  advertisement  it  will  be  a 
better  one  for  some  outstanding  fea- 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Scenes  like  these  are  conjured  up  by  the  iiiiatiiiiatin, 

three  elements  of  farm   eofy  illustraliflii  'u'hicit   Mr 

risibilities    or    to    arouse    his    indianati) 


when  the  advertiser    thinks   of   fanners,    farm    buildings   and    farm    animals 
Broivnell  says  are  too  often  handled  in  a  way  sure  either  to  lickle  the  farmei 
I.     Will    these    three    pictures   "look    riiihl"  lo    Ihe   rural    reader.' 


Why  the  Farmer  Laughs 

A  Re-examination  of  the  Copy  and  Illustration  That  Seemed  to  Talk 
in  Real  Rural  Dialect  May  Furnish  the  Reason 


By  GEORGE  H.  BROWNELL 

Director   of    Advertising,    Chapin   &    Co.,   Chicago 


WHY  can't  our  product  be  sold 
to  farmers?"  asked  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  his  advertising  chief. 
"The  farmer  has  the  money  these 
days.  He  needs  our  product  and  we 
want  his  business.  Let's  go  after  it. 
A  try-out  in  a  few  farm  papers  ought 
not  to  cost  us  more  than  a  couple  of 
thousand.  Fix  up  some  'ad.s'  with 
plenty  of  cows  and  chickens  sprin- 
kled over  the  landscape — farm  at- 
mosphere stuff.  When  you're  selling 
a  man  you've  got  to  talk  to  him  in 
his  own  language." 

Conversation  such  as  this  has 
served  as  the  starting  point  for  scores 
of  rural  advertising  and  selling  cam- 
paigns during  the  past  two  years. 
Thanks  to  the  farmer's  prosperity 
during  this  period,  almost  any  article 
for  which  he  had  any  use  could  be 
readily  sold.  Advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  farm  market,  have  been  able 
to  secure  satisfactory  returns  from 
this  field,  despite  the  crudeness  of 
their  advertising  efforts. 

TIMES  HAVE  CH.^kNGED 

The  situation  has  changed,  how- 
ever. From  now  on  those  who  pre- 
pare farm  paper  advertising  will  need 


to  work  harder  to  get  results  than  they 
have  ever  worked  before.  More  ad- 
vertisers will  be  seeking  the  farmer's 
dollar  and  competition  will  be  keener. 
The  farmer  will  hang  tighter  to  his 
dollar,  not  because  of  a  seriously 
diminished  prosperity,  but  because  of 
the  condition  of  uncertainty  and  un- 
rest that  seems  to  pervade  our  entire 
agricultural  population. 

The  advertiser  who  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  farm  market  must  recog- 
nize at  the  outset  that  he  is  tackling 
an  entirely  new  and  highly  difficult 
merchandising  problem.  Copy  that 
goes  big  in  the  cities  almost  invari- 
ably falls  flat  in  the  country.  With 
the  farmer  it  is  especially  true  that 
you  must  "talk  to  him  in  his  own 
language" — and  talk  correctly. 

Few  indeed  of  the  novices  among 
farm  paper  advertisers  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  retail  necessity  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  "farm  atmos- 
phere" in  their  copy.  There  is  plenty 
of  atmosphere,  but  somehow  it  does 
not  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the 
farmer.  Often  it  convidses  him  with 
mirth;  again  it  is  the  object  of  a  con- 
temptuous scorn.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  novice  to  know  that  "farm  atmos- 
phere"  is  almost  indispensable  to   a 


successful  farm  paper  advertisement, 
and  quite  another  thing  for  him  to 
produce  that  atmosphere. 

The  theory  behind  the  use  of  "farm 
atmosphere"  is  that  it  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  the  farmer  by  making  it 
seem  that  you  are  talking  to  him  over 
his  own  front  fence.  You  are  carry- 
ing the  discussion  into  his  own  terri- 
tory where  he  is  familiar  with  the 
environment  and  more  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  your  selling  argument.  By 
speaking  his  own  language  in  copy 
and  illustrations  you  are  also  showing 
him  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  farm  life  and  are  there- 
fore better  equipped  to  make  a  prod- 
uct that  will  su]:)ply  his  wants  satis- 
factorily. 

THERE  ARE    FARMERS  .AND   FARMERS 

Before  we  begin  to  discuss  the  pit- 
falls that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  be- 
ginner in  farm  paper  advertising,  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  between  the 
two  Portlands,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
different  types  of  farmers.  Like  city 
people,  they  have  all  sorts  of  social 
customs,  farming  methods  and  living 
habits.  They  all  earn  their  living 
from  the  soil,  but  they  differ  other- 
wise as  widely  as  do  the  crops  they 
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produce.  There  is  no  truly  American 
type  of  farmer  and  therefore  the  ad- 
vertiser, in  preparing  his  copy  for 
the  national  mediums,  must  be  doubly 
watchful.  What  would  be  a  good 
advertisement  for  one  section  of  the 
country  might  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  the  farmers  in  another  section. 
In  preparing  an  advertisement  for 
the  farm  papers  the  inexperienced 
copywriter  is  less  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  than  is  the  man  responsible 
for  the  illustrations.  The  copy,  man 
may  properly  stick  to  brief,  descrip- 
tive matter,  but  the  art-work  is,  obvi- 
ously, used  to  create  "farm  atmos- 
phere" and  must  picture  the  scene 
correctly  or  the  desired  ei?ect  is  en- 
tirely lost.  Half-tones  of  actual  farm 
scenes  would  obviate  the  occurrence 
of  many  a  blighting  error,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  majority  of  our  farm 
journals  are  now  printed  on  paper  of 
such  poor  finish  that  half-tones  can 
be  used  with  only  poor  results.  The 
advertiser  is  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  line  drawings,  the 
correctness  of  which  is  left  largely  to 
the  artist's  imagination. 

Let  no  advertiser  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  farmer  will 
fail  to  notice  a  horse  collar  wrongly 
titled  or  an  unnatural  posture  of  the 
man  engaged  in  performing  a  farm 
task.  The  farmer  will  catch  that  in- 
correct detail  just  as  quickly  as  you 
detect  a  strange  squeak  or  rattle  in 
your  motor  car.  Only  a  slight  error 
is  necessary  to  inform  the  farmer 
that  while  the  advertiser  is  posing  as 
one  familiar  with  farm  life — and  is 
seeking  patronage  on  that  basis — he 
is  actually  a  blufTer.  The  farmer 
feels  that  the  advertiser  is  striving 
to  obtain  his  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
product  advertised  will  suffer  severe- 
ly in  his  estimation. 

M.VKE   THE   ILLUSTRATION    RIGHT 

Taking  stock  of  the  present-day 
methods  of  illustrating  farm  paper 
advertising  we  find  that  three  studio 
"lirops"  are  chiefly  used.  These  are: 
the  farmer  himself,  farm  Iniildings, 
farm  animals. 

Farmers  vary  in  size  and  physique 
just  as  city  folks  do,  although  farm 
life  is  one  of  such  continuous  physi- 
cal activity  that  few  farmers  are  in- 
clined to  stoutness  even  in  middle  age. 
In  the  matter  of  dress,  climate  and 
location  play  an  all-important  part. 
In  the  Northern  half  of  the  country 
overalls  and  a  jumper  are  most  com- 
monly worn.  On  the  farms  where 
the  tractor  has  won  its  way  the  owner 
is  often  garbed  in  the  one-piece  gar- 
ment of  the  garage  worker. 

In  the  West  the  wide-brimmed  felt 
hat  is  worn  extensivelv.  but  east  of 


the  Mississippi  it  is  rarely  ever  seen. 
Eastern  farmers  wear  any  kind  of  a 
soft  felt  hat  that  may  once  have  been 
their  Sunday  best.  Leather  boots  are 
no  longer  good  form  except  in  some 
backwoods  district  where  the  owner 
may  have  inherited  them  from  his 
father.  The  modern  farmer  wears 
boots  of  rubber  or  felt  in  doing  some 
kinds  of  work,  but  ordinarily  his 
footgear  consists  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
shoes. 

F.^RM    P.UILDINC.S  OFTEN    PITFALLS 

Everything  considered,  it  is  no 
light  task  for  a  national  advertiser 
to  make  successful  use  of  the  pic- 
ture of  a  farmer  in  connection  with 
his  copy.  The  picture  may  look 
natural  to  farmers  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  but  entirely  unnatural  to 
those  in  another  part.  Defects  in  the 
drawing  of  a  farmer's  costume  are 
not  of  a  nature  so  serious  as  are  de- 
fects in  the  drawing  of  farm  animals. 
If  the  advertiser  feels  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  farmer  in  costume  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  his  ad- 
vertisement he  can  rig  him  out  with 
overalls,  juniper  and  a  soft  hat  and 
feel  that  no  offense  is  being  given  to 
the  greater  portion  of  our  farm  popu- 
lation. The  garments  should  not  fit 
like  the  clothing  worn  by  our  fash- 
ion-plate youngsters.  Muss  them  up 
and  make  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  worn  for  hard  work. 

Next  in  the  list  of  studio  "props" 
are  farm  buildings.  There  are  so 
many  dilTerent  styles  of  barns  and 
sheds  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
countrv  that  the  artist  is  able  to  get 
away  with  almost  anything  having  a 
roof,  doors  and  windows.  The 
"bank"  barn  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern States.  This  is  built,  if  possible, 
against  a  hill,  so  that  a  team  may  be 
driven  to  the  second  floor.  The  base- 
ment floor  is  occupied  by  the  cows 
and  horses.  Where  no  hill  is  con- 
\enient  an  approach  of  earth  and 
planking  is  erected. 

Among  the  structures  surrounding 
the  barn  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention.  This  structure  is  the 
totally  plebeian  silo — an  air-tight  cyl- 
inder of  wood,  brick,  stone,  corru- 
gated iron,  concrete  or  hollow  blocks 
in  which  green  crops — usually  corn — 
are  preserved  for  Winter  feeding. 

As  a  fascinating  indoor  sport  the 
writer  recommends  a  study  of  the 
pages  of  any  farm  journal  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  weird  shapes 
and  locations  that  the  silo  is  made  to 
assume.  Positively,  these  days,  no 
farm  scene  is  complete  without  its 
silo.  In  real  life  a  well-behaved  silo 
is,  for  reasons  too  technical  to  be  set 
forth  here,  anywhere  from  two  to 
three  times  as  high  as  it  is  wide.   Yet 
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in  almost  any  farm  paper  one  may 
see  silos  towering  to  a  height  five  or 
six  times  as  great  as  their  diameter. 

If  the  silage  is  to  be  fed  to  meat 
("beef")  cattle  the  silo  of  actual 
existence  is  almost  invariably  located 
in  an  open  place,  where  the  contents 
may  be  thrown  down  and  eaten  by 
the  cattle  from  the  ground.  If,  how- 
ever, the  farm  is  one  where  dairying 
is  carried  on  the  location  of  the  silo 
is  a  matter  of  much  greater  signifi- 
cance. On  such  a  farm  the  silo  must 
be  built  in  connection  with  the  barn, 
so  that  the  silage,  when  thrown  down 
a  chute,  can  be  conveniently  hauled 
into  the  barn  and  fed  to  the  cows. 

On  a  dairy  farm  the  silo  is  as  in- 
separable from  its  barn  as  are  the 
cows  themselves,  yet  one  may  see  ad- 
vertisements repeatedly  in  which  the 
silos  for  a  dairy  herd  are  located 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  barn.  They  stand, 
like  a  water  tower,  without  visible 
openings  of  any  sort,  as  splendidly 
isolated  and  impregnable  as  the 
Sphinx. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  last  of 
the  three  studio  "props" — farm  ani- 
mals— that  the  advertiser  must  exer- 
cise the  greatest  caution.  An  artist 
friend  informs  me  that  the  human 
hand  offers  the  severest  test  to  an 
artist's  skill.  He  is  right,  so  far  as 
the  experience  of  the  average  artist 
goes.  Few  of  them  are  called  on  to 
draw  farm  animals  and  still  fewer 
have  the  skill  to  draw  a  farm  animal 
so  that  it  will  look  lifelike  to  the 
farmer. 

ANIMALS  THAT  DON't   LOOK   IT 

In  farm  paper  advertising  one 
would  expect  to  see  farm  animals 
drawn  correctly,  yet  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  one  that  does  not  display  some 
glaring  fault,  unnoticed  by  everybody 
except  the  very  man  whose  favor- 
able attention  the  advertisement  is 
designed  to  secure.  To  most  adver- 
tisers and  artists  a  cow  is  a  cow  and 
a  horse  a  horse,  regardless.  To  a- 
farmer  every  class  of  farm  livestock 
has  its  distinguishing  peculiarities 
that  cannot  be  ignored  any  more  than 
can  the  physical  peculiarities  that 
mark  the  difference  between  the  dif- 
ferent human  races. 

Concerning  this  point  one  national 
advertiser  recently  said  to  the  writer : 
"We  decided  to  use  the  picture  of  a 
common  cow,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
cows  in  this  country  are  of  common 
breeding.  About  3  per  cent  only  can 
boast  of  aristocratic  blood.  We  are 
selling  our  product  to  the  owners  of. 
the  common  cows,  so  we  decided  to 
use  a  common  cow  in  our  advertis- 
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The  animal  that  appeared  in  the 
advertisement,  as  the  resuh  of  tliis 
decision  to  please  the  owners  of  com- 
mon cows,  was  a  bovine  monstrosity. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  a  dairy  cow, 
but  she  failed  to  show  a  single  char- 
acteristic of  a  dairy  cow.  The  cow 
in  the  advertisement  was  fat  and 
possessed  of  wide-spreading  horns, 
whereas  even  the  most  inferior  dairy 
cow  is  lean  and  angular.  Long 
horns  are  no  longer  seen  on  any  kind 
of  cows,  but  they  have  never  been 
a  characteristic  of  a  dairy  cow.  If 
this  cow  had  been  a  dog  she  would 
have  been  called  a  ''mongrel."  In  the 
animal-breeding  world  she  is  called  a 
"scrub."  And  the  "scrub"  is  the  sort 
of  animal  that  every  farm  paper, 
every  agricultural  college  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  striving  constantly  to 
eliininate  from  the  livestock  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  The  "scrub"  is 
the  "bolshevik"  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

'ware  the  "scrtb" 
Since  October,  1919,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  promoted  a 
"Better  Sires — Better  Stock"  move- 
ment to  eliminate  the  "scrub"  male 
from  the  farms  of  this  country. 
These  animals  are  males  of  mixed  or 
nondescript  breeding.  Rule  1  of 
animal  breeding  is  that  each  succeed- 
ing generation  shall  be  better  than 
the  last.  If  the  advertiser  does  not 
choose  to  do  his  share  toward  im- 
proving the  livestock  of  this  country 
by  using  the  picture  of  a  good  animal 
then  for  the  best  sort  of  business  rea- 
sons he  should  not  use  the  picture  of 
a  "scrub"  in  his  advertising.  Bet- 
ter to  have  no  animal  than  the  pic- 
ture of  a  "scrub" — a  low-down 
"critter"  anathematized  and  con- 
demned by  every  agricultural  institu- 
tion and  every  better-class  farmer  in 
this  country. 

When  it  is  said  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  livestock  of  this  country 
is  of  artistocratic  birth — purebred — 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
thought  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  believ- 
ers in  good  blood.  By  using  a  pure- 
bred sire  in  a  herd  the  farmer  is  con- 
stantly bettering  the  quality  of  his 
animals.  Each  mating  with  a  pure- 
bred sire  produces  an  animal  making 
more  and  better  meat,  milk  or  wool. 
Exact  figures  are  difficult  to  secure, 
but  it  is  probable  that  close  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  farm- 
ers in  this  country  are  now  using 
purebred  sires  in  breeding  their 
common  females.  The  offspring  of 
a  purebred  sire  and  a  scrub  female 
is  called  a  "grade."  These  animals, 
of  course,  do  not  possess  all  of  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  pure- 


bred, but  they  are  infinitely  better 
than  the  offspring  of  a  scrub  bull  and 
a  scrub  cow. 

If  the  advertiser  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  the  picture  of  a  farm  animal 
and  is  now  convinced  that  the  pic- 
ture of  a  scrub  animal  does  more 
harm  than  good  he  niList  not  be  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  use  of  a 
purebred  animal  in  a  picture  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  Each  breed  of 
farm  livestock  has  its  loyal  friends. 
Featuring  an  animal  of  one  breed 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  who  raise  that  breed,  but 
does  not  gain  the  same  amount  of 
attention  or  approval  from  farmers 
engaged  in  raising  a  rival  breed. 

iMl'ST    W.XTCH   OUT   FOR   PREJUDICES 

A  few  years  ago  this  rivalry  was 
more  bitter  than  is  now  the  case.  In 
one  advertisement  which  the  writer 
prepared  a  herd  of  a  certain  breed  of 
cows  \\as  shown  in  a  pasture.  Near- 
ly one  hundred  letters  were  received 
from  the  adherents  of  three  rival 
breeds  criticising  the  advertisement 
because  it  showed  such  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  one  breed  and  stating 
that  our  product  was  no  doubt  better 
suited  for  the  use  of  that  breed  than 
for  their  own. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  around  this  prejudice  that 
exists  among  the  friends  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds.  It  would  not  be  cor- 
rect to  show  animals  of  several  dif 
fereiit  breeds  in  one  herd  and  it  would 
not  be  a  correct  solution  to  run  a 
series  of  advertisements,  each  fea- 
turing a  single  breed.  All  dairy 
breeds  have  certain  general  charac- 
teristics, such  as  angularity  and  large 
udders.  By  showing  cows,  possessed 
of  these  characteristics,  at  a  distance 
it  is  possible  to  convey  the  dairy  herd 
idea  without  offense  to  anybody.  If 
the  picture  of  the  cow  or  cows  !s  a 
"close-up"  there  is  no  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  except  to  select  animals  of 
a  certain  breed  and  portray  them 
with  the  utmost  correctness  as  to 
breed  characteristics. 

Trouble  for  the  artist  begins  right 
here.  There  are  four  proininent 
breeds  of  dairy  catde  in  this  country ; 
five  prominent  breeds  of  meat,  or 
"beef,"  cattle.  There  are  six  well- 
known  breeds  of  draft  horses ;  four 
breeds  of  heavy  hariiess  horses. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  breed  known 
as  the  light-harness  Standardbred 
(trotting)  horse  and  another  breed 
known  as  the  Thoroughbred  (run- 
ning) horse.  There  are  ten  breeds  of 
mutton  sheep  and  four  breeds  that 
are  grown  for  their  wool  more  than 
for  their  meat.  There  are  ten  breeds 
of  swine  for  those  who  love  ham  and 
pork    chops    and    two    breeds    raised 


especially   for  the  choice   bacon  that 
comes  from  their  deep  flanks. 

Each  of  these  breeds  has  its  own 
marks  of  identification  as  well-rec- 
ognized by  farmers — and  especially 
by  the  men  growing  that  breed — as 
are  the  marks  distinguishing  your 
own  ten-year-old  from  your  neigh- 
bor's insufferable  offspring.  For  the 
outsider  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to 
tell  some  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine 
apart,  even  when  specimens  of  each 
are  placed  side  by  side.  Yet  the  ex- 
perienced breeder  can  walk  into  a 
herd  or  flock  of  hundreds  and  pick 
out  the  animals  of  diiferent  breeding 
with  just  the  same  ease  and  accuracy 
as  is  displayed  by  your  printer  in 
sorting  the  type  in  a  pied  form. 

TECHNIC.\L    DIFFICULTIES    TO    MEET 

The  characteristics  of  each  breed 
of  farm  livestock  are  definitely  estab- 
lished and  described  by  a  national 
association  having  charge  of  the  reg- 
istration and  transfers  of  ownership  . 
of  that  breed.  The  animals  that  come  I 
closest  to  attaining  the  prescribed  per-  1 
fection  of  type  are  the  winners  of  the 
blue,  red  and  varicolored  ribbons  of- 
fered as  prizes  at  the  various  local 
and  national  livestock  exhibitions. 
Blue  is  almost  invariably  the  color  of 
the  first-prize  ribbon  and  so  we  get 
the  expression,  a  "blue-ribbon  win- 
ner," often  used  by  city  people  with- 
out knowledge  of  its  bucolic  origin. 

All  animals  of  a  breed,  whether 
prize  winners  or  not,  must  possess 
certain  characteristics  before  they  can 
be  registered  in  the  herd-books  of 
their  breed  association.  For  example, 
no  Holstein-Friesian  animal,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  unblemished  pedigree,  can 
be  registered  if  the  colors  of  the  hide 
are  anything  but  black  and  white.  In 
the  same  breed  no  animal  with  a  black 
"stocking,"  interrupted  by  a  ring  of 
white  around  the  leg,  is  eligible  for 
registration. 

All  of  the  different  breeds  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are 
thus  marked  and  distinguished  by 
hard-fixed  specifications  as  to  size, 
color,  droop  of  ears,  angle  of  horns, 
quality  of  wool  or  shape  of  body. 

Compared  with  the  veteran  live- 
stock man,  the  printer  is  a  weak- 
sighted  bungler.  As  the  result  of 
years  of  constant  association  with  a 
single  breed  of  animals,  these  breed- 
ers have  acquired  a  skill  of  observa- 
tion that,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  marvelous.  With  one 
swift  glance  at  a  sheep  or  hog,  the 
experienced  breeder  of  these  animals 
will  not  only  distinguish  the  breed, 
but  will  also  "fault"  the  animal  with 
respect  to  its  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fect type  of  that  breed.  The  same 
{Coniinucd  on  page  21) 
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Sales  Promotion  With  Uncle  Sam's  Aid 


The 


Promotional  Letter  Is  a  Distinct  Type 
Can  Be  Made  Highly  Effective 


and 


This  third  article  in  the  series  on  Sales  Promotion,  setting  forth  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Brown  s  seven  years'  experience  in  this  branch  of  the 
selling  science,  deals  with  the  difficult  problem  of  getting  over  the 
Promotion  Department's  message  to  the  prospect  who  must  be 
handled  at  long  range.  Perhaps  you  can  supplement  his  list  of 
specific   examples   of  good  promotional  letters  with  others  that  you 

have   used  or  seen 


By  T.  J.  E.  BROWN 

Sales   Promotion   Mgr.,   United   States   Tire    Company 


THE  Sales  Promotion  letter  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  pin  down  and 
label  as  such,  but  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  distinct  type  of  letter  that  may 
be  classified  as  promotional.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  sales  let- 
ters, having  as  its  chief  function  mis- 
sionary or  educational  purposes.  It 
precedes  the  final  selling  etifort, 
.whether  that  effort  takes  the  form 
of  a  personal  call  or  a  mail  message 
definitely  designed  to  close  the  order. 

P.WES    WAY    FOR   ORDERS 

A  prominent  mail  order  house  has 
for  some  time  found  it  highly  profit- 
able to  use  a  -^emi-monthly  promo- 
tional letter  meant  to  further  the  use 
of  its  catalog,  but  which  in  itself 
neither  appeals  for  an  order  nor  fea- 
Itires  any  definite  product : 
"Dear  Mr.  Smith : 

If  you  could  sit  down  this  evening  and, 
by  reading  for  an  hour  or  so,  gather  in- 
formation that  would  save  you  a  great 
many  dollars  during  the  next  year,  you 
would  consider  that  hour  well  spent. 
Wouldn't  you? 

Take  for  example  the  little  incident  that 
William  Jenks  down  in  Iowa  wrote  us 
about  last  week.  Mr.  Jenks  was  attend- 
ing an  auction  of  one  of  his  neighbors 
where  an  automobile  had  been  put  up  for 
sale.  Its  top  was  battered  and  worthless 
and  the  body  was  in  the  same  condition. 
The  motor  and  running  parts  were  well 
preserved,  however,  and  Jenks  knew  that 
on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Midco  cata- 
log a  complete  body  and  top  was  listed 
at   $98.00. 

Mr.  Jenks  bought  the  car  at  a  low  price 
because  of  its  appearance,  instructed  us  to 
ship  him  one  of  the  bodies,  and  a  few  days 
later  disposed  of  the  rejuvenated  automo- 
bile at  a  handsome  profit. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  values.  Many  other 
buyers  at  that  auction  had  passed  by  the 
opportunity  because  they  were  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion you  will  find  in  your  Midco  cata- 
log. 

If  you  will  devote  that  one  hour  this 
evening    to    another    reading    of    'Midco' 


it  is  pretty  certain  that  you  will  find  use 
for  some  of  the  pointers  you  gather,  within 
the  next  month. 

Cordially  yours, 
The  Midco  Supply  House." 

The  good-will  letter  is  another  dis- 
tinct type  of  the  purely  promotional 
letter.  Its  usual  purpose  is  to  keep 
the  institution  of  the  seller  constantly 
before  the  buyer.  The  following  let- 
ter, for  example,  is  a  good-will  pro- 
ducer, but  at  the  same  time  paves  the 
way  for  an  order : 

"Last  week  one  of  the  most  successful 
dealers  of  Monola  Phonographs  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  told  us  about  one 
of  his  most  effective  methods  in  'closing' 
sales  of  Monolas.  You'll  be  interested  in 
his  plan.     Here  it  is : 

Every  prospect  for  a  Monola — this  dealer 
decided — was  a  music  lover.  Those  pros- 
pects were  not  interested  in  our  phonograph 
only  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  cabinet 
work  or  its  general  appearance,  but  be- 
cause it  would  give  them  the  music  they 
liked  to  hear. 

So  this  progressive  Monola  dealer  made 
it  a  rule  that  before  any  demonstration 
of  the  Monola  was  given  the  musical  tastes 
of  the  buyer  were  to  be  determined.  That 
was  accomplished  by  the  salesman  when 
he  asked  the  prospective  buyer  what  his 
favorite  song  happened  to  be.  If  it  was 
one  of  the  old  ballads  several  of  these 
half  dozen  records  would  be  plaved — 19804, 
3671-B,  4040,  36715,  17641  or  iSl-A. 

If  the  customer  liked  violin  music,  such 
records  as  468,  3210,  445  and  2130  were  used 
to  sell  the  Monola. 

When  the  late,  catchy  airs  of  the  day 
were  favored  he  drew  from  his  stock 
16640,  84301.  17720  or  the  recent  hit,  64401. 

All  of  those  records  were  picked  after 
careful  study  of  over  fifty  buyers  of  Mono- 
las  and  the  New  Jersey  dealer  rarely  fails 
to    sell   his   prospect   when   they   are   used. 

You  may  have  a  better  way  to  convince 
a  buyer  of   Monola's   superiority,  but  this 
plan  is  not   patented.     Use  it   if  you  like. 
Cordially  yours. 
The  Monola  Phonograph  Co." 

The  foregoing  letter  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  type  often  used 


in  place  of  the  letter  that  makes  a  per- 
sistent attempt  to  secure  an  order. 
Such  a  letter  has  its  advantages,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  directed  to  a  list  that 
is  constantly  circularized.  The  con- 
tinuous hammering  for  business 
sometimes  becomes  obnoxious  to  the 
reci[)ient  of  a  series  of  urgings  and  a 
good-will  letter  of  this  nature  often 
proves  to  be  of  decided  value.  The 
order-getting  qualities  are  there  in 
the  form  of  suggestion.  In  the 
Phonograph  Company's  letter  to  their 
dealer  agents  the  readers  of  it  were 
not  asked  to  enter  orders  for  the 
records  featured — but  they  did  in 
large  numbers. 

IMPORT.AXCE    OF    PHYSICAL    MAKE-UP 

Since  most  sales-promotion  letters 
are  unsolicited  their  task  of  securing 
an  audience  is  more  difficult  than, 
for  example,  the  sales  letter  that  an- 
swers an  inquiry.  The  promotional 
letter,  going  as  it  does  into  the  hands 
of  supposedly  prospective  buyers, 
neither  expected  nor  invited  and 
often  carrying  the  task  of  the  first 
introduction  of  its  proposition,  should 
be  the  most  carefully  composed  and 
neatly  dressed  of  all  letters.  The 
false  logic  that  a  circular  letter  is  ad- 
mittedly a  processed  message  and  will 
be  so  accepted  by  the  reader  of  it  and 
that,  accordingly,  a  cheap  grade  of 
paper  may  be  used  or  less  care  exer- 
cised in  its  mechanical  make-up  has 
not  only  put  many  a  good  letter  in 
the  failure  class,  but  at  the  same  time 
created  a  poor  impression  of  its 
writers. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  the 
size  of  a  mailing  list  or  the  number 
of  mailings  than  to  attempt  to  cut 
costs  by  the  use  of  inferior  materials. 
Not  only  should  the  typing  or  print- 
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ing  of  a  promotional  letter  be  given 
careful  attention,  but  the  comjjara- 
tively  unimportant  matter  of  folding 
and  inserting  in  the  envelope  can  very 
profitably  receive  rigid  inspection. 

If  it  is  constantly  remembered  that 
to  be  of  any  value  a  letter  must  first 
be  read,  every  step  leading  up  to  that 
reading  will  be  considered  of  suf- 
ficent  weight  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  thought.  The  strongest 
letter  ever  written  would  not  be 
worth  its  postage  if  a  slouchy  appear- 
ance halted  the  reader's  interest  when 
he  took  it  from  its  envelope. 

The  feeling  that  sometimes  causes 
carelessness  in  the  jihysical  make-up 
of  a  promotional  letter  is  also  fre- 
quently carried  into  the  actual  writ- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  letter  it- 
self. Getting  the  reader's  eye  and 
mind,  and  holding  them,  is  a  problem 
that  continues  throughout  the  promo- 
tional letter  in  greater  degree  than  in 
other  classes  of  letters.  It  is  bidding 
for  and.  if  successful,  getting  the 
time  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed without  having  received  its 
permission  to  share  that  time.  A  vast 
majority  of  the  strictly  unsolicited 
promotional  letters  must  compete  for 
the  temporary  possession  of  their 
reader's  mind  and  the  more  busy  the 
recipient  of  such  a  letter  is  the  more 
interesting,  from  his  viewpoint,  it 
must  be  to  keep  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. 

SHORT   ,ANn   TO   THE    POINT 

The  short,  pithy  paragraph  seems 
to  be  favored  by  many  letter  writers 
as  a  means  of  insuring  the  complete 
reading  of  their  letters.  As  an  ex- 
ample the  following  letter  may  be 
recognized  by  many  national  adver- 
tisers as  one  they  have  read : 
"Dear  Mr.  Jones : 

If  you  and  I  could  step  into  a  repre- 
sentative dozen  of  the  seventy-five  thou- 
sand homes  in  Reinsburg  tonight  I  wouldn't 
have  to  write  you  this  letter. 

In  eight  out  of  those  twelve  homes  you 
and  I  would  find  the  Reinsburg  Chronicle 
going  the  rounds  of  the  family. 

If  the  head  of  the  house  would  tell  us 
we  would  find  that  those  eight-  Chronicle 
reading  households  had  an  average  bank 
account  of  $2,200.00. 

We  would  learn  that  two  children,  on 
an  average,  were  old  enough  to  form  their 
own  opinions  and  to  have  an  influence  in 
buying   the   family  needs. 

You  would  be  surprised  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  know  that  these  eight  families 
out  of  the  representative  twelve  were  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Chronicle  is  the 
leading  paper  in  Reinsburg. 

Yes,  if  we  could  visit  those  dozen  homes 
tonight  I  could  feel  certain  that  your  prod- 
uct  would   be    made    familiar   to   eight   of 
them   during   1921,  through  the   Chronicle. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

.\dvertising  Manager.'' 

.MDING    RETAIL    .ADVERTISERS 

In  the   retail   field   the   educational 


type  of  sales  promotion  letter  is  of 
]iarticular  value  and  it  has  been  used 
extensively  in  backing  up  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns  or  heralding 
innovations  in  the  store's  service.  To 
the  retail  establishment  with  a 
limited  clientele  the  promotional  let- 
ter can  be  made  of  very  decided 
worth  by  establishing  tlie  continuity 
of  spasmodic  advertising. 

Unless  some  unusual  bargain  or 
s]:)ecial  ofifering  is  made,  the  occa- 
sional retail  advertiser  rarely  finds 
his  ex]5enditures  in  newspaper  space 
profitable  because  of  the  infrequency 
of  his  advertisements.  With  a  well- 
planned  letter  and  newspaper  cam- 
paign it  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
the  weekly  or  even  the  every  other 
week  newspaper  copy  accomplish 
profitable  results.  The  owner  of  one 
exclusive  shop  specializing  in  high- 
grade  men's  furnishings  has  adopted 
this  method  of  making  his  advertis- 
ing appropriation  pay  dividends.  His 
advertisements  appear  on  a  certain 
day  of  each  week.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  promotional  letter  he 
has  endeavored  to  cause  his  old  cus- 
tomers to  look  for  his  advertisement 
on  every  Thursday.  The  "ad"  it- 
self, of  course,  brings  in  many  new 
patrons  whose  names  are  promptly 
added  to  the  list  to  receive  the  series 
of  letter  persuasions  to  remember 
Tliursday  as  the  Haberdasher's  ad- 
vertising day. 

^^'hile  the  sales  promotion  letter  is 
in  itself  a  distinct  type,  a  completely 
rounded  out  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment by  no  means  confines  its  letter 
writing  to  such  letters.  The  promo- 
tional letter,  however,  is  as  useful  to 
the  promotion  department  as  salt  to  a 
baker.  It  may  be  used  to  aid  a  sales- 
man in  the  field  or  an  advertising 
campaign  of  national  scope,  to  edu- 
cate some  ]wrtion  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic or  to  put  back  on  the  live  prospect 
list  the  possible  buyer  who  has  been 
given  up  as  lost.  It  can  do  these 
things  without  eliciting  the  fear  or 
the  hate  sometimes  lavished  by  buy- 
ers on  over-insistent  order  sleuths, 
printed  or  human. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

A  $100,000  Account 
for  Some  Agency 

This  Advertiser  Wants  a  Live  Cam- 
paign That  Will  Sell  Tractors 
and  the  Field  Is  Open 


D.  S.  M.  Awarded  Sales  Director 

For  his  work  in  connection  with  dis- 
posing of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  surplus  war  stocks 
Ernest  C.  Morse,  director  of  sales.  War 
Department,  who  retires  from  the  service 
on  December  31,  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished   Service  Medal. 

During  Mr.  Morse's  term  of  office  as  di- 
rector of  sales  more  than  $1,750,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  percentage  of  recovery— 63  per  cent- 
was  greater  by  far  than  that  of  any  other 
country  or  government. 


.Advertising  &  Selling  Co., 
471    Fourth   Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : — 

Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with  a  live  ad- 
vertising agency — or  an  individual,  for  that 
matter — that  can  get  out  the  right  sort  of 
stuff  to  put  our  product  across,  someone 
capable  of  showing  advantages  over  all  the 
others  ? 

We  contemplate  spending  upwards  of 
$100,000  during  1921,  and  are  ready  to 
li.sten  to  those  who  can  get  up  advertising 
that  will   sell  our  product. 

We  are  from  Missouri  and  have  to  be 
shown,  so  that  they  would  have  to  sell  us 
first.  If  they  can  sell  us  on  their  adver- 
tising, they  can  sell  the  dealers  that  we 
want  to  get  in  touch  with,  but  if  they  can- 
not sell  us,  they  cannot  sell  the  dealers ; 
therefore,  their  advertising  would  be  no 
good  to  us. 

We  are  sending  you  a  complete  set  of 
our  literature,  illustrating  and  describing 
the  S-.'^-T  (Schofield  Automotive  Trac- 
tor), as  well  as  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  This  is  old  stuff,  and  to  the 
agency  handling  our  advertising  would  be 
given  the  job  of  getting  out  our  new  litera- 
ture, that — like  the  advertising  itself — 
would  have  to  be  full  of  pep  that  sells 
itself.  

MUST    BE    IN    KEEPING 

The  advertising  would  have  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  S-A-T,  which  is  in  a  class 
by  itself,  and  there  is  someone  somewhere 
who  can  do  the  job  right.  Now  then,  can 
you  name  the  doctor  ? 

The  campaign  will  have  to  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  prospective  dealer  and  buyer 
as  to  practically  "hit  them  in  the  eye," 
the  reading  matter  so  .sound  and  snappy 
that  it  will  keep  them  interested  from 
start  to  finish,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  finishing  touch  that  will 
make  them  sit  down,  write  out  their  or- 
ders and  send  them  in  along  with  their 
checks. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  after  stealing  another's  pocketbook 
and  being  caught  in  the  act,  told  such  a 
good  tale  that  he  allowed  him  to  keep  it, 
and  gave  him  also  his  watch  and  chain? 
We  want   a  campaign  just  as   effective. 

Do  you  know  who  can  do  it  for  us  ? 

If  so,  will  you  ask  them  to  submit  their 
ideas  to  us  ? 

The  S-.A-T  is  the  solution  of  the  farm- 
ers' tractor  problems,  and  after  it  gets 
properly  started  will  be  a  whirlwind  of  a 
seller,  and  a  huge  money  maker  for  every- 
body connected  with  it. 

There  is,  therefore,  big  money  in  it  for 
the  right  firm  or  individual  who  can  de- 
liver the  goods. 

Let   us    hear    from   you. 

Very   truly   yours, 
AUTOMOTIVE    TRACTOR    COR- 
PORATION OF  AMERICA 
W.  J.  O'Hara, 
General   Sales   Manager. 
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Now  Is  the  Time  to  Write  Contracts 
for  1921  to  Save  5  Cents  a  Line 


On  Monday,  January  3d,  Rate  Card  No.  8  of  the  New 
York  Globe  goes  into  effect.  This  means  an  advance  of 
5  cents  gross  a  line  on  the  flat  rate — from  40  to  45  cents. 

By  filing  a  contract  for  1921  use,  dated  December  31, 
1920,  to  reach  the  Globe  office  not  later  than  9  a.  m., 
Monday,  January  3d,  advertisers  can  secure  the  40-cent 
gross  rate. 

In  addition  these  contracts  may  be  written  at  the  definite 
fixed  rate  for  the  entire  year. 

This  is  distinctly  the  best  buy  in  New  York  City  and 
represents  the  smallest  increase  in  price  over  pre-war 
rates  to  the  user  of  space. 

The  Globe  repeats  its  assurance  that,  as  rapidly  as  prices 
of  print  paper  and  labor  are  lowered,  it  will  lower  its 
rates,  by  quarterly  adjustments,  except  on  contracts  made 
at  the  fixed  rate  for  the  vear. 


"aTc"  the  new  YORK  GLOBE  iW 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


One  Morning  Brought  400  Checks  in  His  Mail 

Advertising  Had  Done  It  and  Advertising  Became  the  Foundation 
of  Ellmore  Clark  Patterson's  Success 


ELLMORE  CLARK  PATTER- 
SOX,  president  of  the  Warner- 
Patterson  Co..  Chicago,  and  associate 
business  manager  of  the  Costnol^oli- 
tan  Magaci)ic,  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  likes  to  talk  about  his  exploits 
in  the  business  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  tries  to  erase  himself — he 
makes  no  attempt  to  register  his  own 
capacity. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  I 
approached  him  for  a  few  side  lights 
on  his  interesting  career  my  ar- 
guments had  about  as  much  weight 
as  a  feather  on  an  e'ephant's  hack  .■' 


By  WILLIAM  H.  HERRING 

But  when  I  touched  upon  the  good 
that  his  sales  and  advertising  experi- 
ence might  do  other  business  men,  his 
transformation  was  instantaneous, 
for  Patterson  is  Bigness  personified 
and  there  isn't  a  selfish  thought  in  his 
make-up. 

SURMOUNTED   M.VNY  DIFFICULTIES 

About  his  person  is  the  magnetic 
air  of  the  tnan  who  sees  things 
through,  yet  Mr.  Patterson  is  a  real 
fellow,  direct  and  unpretentious.  He 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  wins  out 
tlirriii!,>-h  ^hcer  intensity  of  purpose;  a 


Ellmore  Clark  Patterson,  president  of  the  Warner-Patterson  Company,  of 
Chicago,  lias  just  brought  this  keen,  determined,  analytical  ga:e  to  bear  on  the 
advertising  problems  of  the  "Cosmopolitan  Magazine,"  of  zvhich  he  has  become 
associate  business  manager,  ivith  headquarters  at  Chicago.  You  can  call  it 
his  "fighting  face"  if  you  want  to,  for  he  has  been  a  fighter— for  good  ad- 
vertising— all    his    life. 


virile,  energetic  type  of  man,  who  is 
playing  a  big  and  important  role  on 
the  firing  line  of  Big  Business. 

But  like  most  big  men,  Mr.  Patter- 
son's start  in  life  was  anything  but 
promising,  as  subsequent  events  will 
testify. 

In  1890,  an  orphan  boy  came  out 
of  the  West  to  begin  life's  battles — 
to  throw  himself  against  the  current 
for  existence.  That  boy  was  Ellmore 
Clark  Patterson,  born  in  America  and 
of  .\merican  parentage.  The  boy 
had  no  worldly  possessions ;  not  even 
a  good  education,  but  he  did  have 
high  ambitions. 

After  arriving  in  Chicago,  young 
Patterson  landed  in  the  restaurant 
business.  He  began  working  for 
Burton  F.  White,  who  owned  the 
.\ssociation  Cafe,  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  building 
on  La  Salle  street. 

HIS    FIRST    ADVERTISING 

Those  qualities  of  native  salesman- 
ship which  have  characterized  the  life 
of  Mr.  Patterson  began  to  crop  out 
while  the  boy  was  in  the  employ  of 
\Miite.  He  was  not  long  in  jumping 
from  a  minor  position  to  manager  of 
the  catering  department.  At  that 
time  White  was  feeding  500  people  a 
day.  His  young  manager  saw  no 
reason  why  White  shouldn't  feed 
twice  the  number  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

And  as  Patterson  mingled  with  the 
patrons  of  the  cafe  and  took  mental 
note  of  their  likes  and  dislikes,  he  hit 
upon  an  idea  which  he  concluded  to 
put  into  operation  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. His  chance  came  when  White 
was  suddenly  called  out  of  the  city. 

It  was  then  that  Patterson  fired  the 
first  shot  in  his  campaign  to  feed 
more  htmgry  people.  And,  naturally 
enough,  his  ammunition  was  adver- 
tising. 

It  had  been  White's  custom  to  dis- 
tribute advertising  matter  in  the  form 
of  blotters,  9>4  inches  by  4  inches, 
printed  in  one  color.  These  blotters 
were  passed  out  in  the  office  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  cafe.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  blotter  appeared  a 
picture  of  two  stories  and  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  in  which  the 
cafe  was  located ;  while  on  the  right 
was  a  "talk"  that  started  out  with  this 
very  appropriate  caption : 
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STORAGE  BATTEBY 


Gould  Batteries 
and  Collier's 

The  Gould  Storage 
Battery  Company  has 
chosen  Collier's  as  the 
backbone  of  its  maga- 
zine advertising  cam- 
paign for  1921. 

Read    Collier's 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


"Why  not  eat  well,  when  you 
can  do  so  at  no  additional  cost  at  the 
Association  Cafe  ?"  Then  followed 
a  timely  announcement  bearing  upon 
the  good  things  to  be  procured  at  the 
cafe.  The  blotters  were  of  an  unpre- 
tentious character ;  still,  immediate 
results  were  traced  to  them. 

Patterson's  idea  was  woven  around 
a  neatly  printed,  abbreviated  menu 
card,  3  x  4  inches,  that  listed  extras 
from  the  bill  of  fare  for  this  or  that 
particular  day.  The  cards  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  the 
blotters.  Gratifying  results  were 
checked  up  to  this  method  of  adver- 
tising. By  the  time  White  returned 
to  Chicago,  Patterson  had  succeeded 
in  winning  more  than  five  hundred 
new  customers. 

In  1896  Mr.  Patterson  became 
president  of  the  Vive  Camera  Co.  He 
threw  himself  into  his  new  job  with  a 
will  to  win  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  build  up  a  greater  business  for 
the  company.  He  found  it  mighty 
hard  sledding.  The  Vive  Camera  Co. 
put  out  a  good  and  trustworthy  cam- 
era, but  few  people  knew  about  it. 
Dealers  would  not  stock  the  article. 
They  had  no  faith  in  it — the  product 
was  unknown — there  were  no  calls 
for  it.  The  Eastman  Kodak  was  the 
big  seller. 

BROUGHT    HOME   THE   B.\CON 

Patterson's  nerve  was  unshaken. 
He  was  still  determined  to  sell 
cameras — the  kind  that  his  company 
manufactured.  So  he  went  to  several 
different  dealers  and  said  to  them  in 
substance  that  if  they  would  not  stock 
his  cameras  until  a  demand  was 
worked  up,  he  would  positively  create 
that  demand.  They  told  him  to  go 
ahead.    And  he  did. 

Right  here  is  where  you  might  say 
that  Patterson  broke  into  advertising. 
Through  well-directed  eiifort  in  the 
shape  of  quarter-page  advertisements 
in  some  of  the  national  magazines  he 
put  his  product  across  and  made 
dealer  and  consumer  alike  buy  it. 

"And  speaking  of  those  advertise- 
ments again,  let  me  tell  you  that  they 
pulled — oh  boy,  they  did  pull!"  A 
reminiscential  smile  played  upon  'Mr. 
Patterson's  strong  features  as  he  ut- 
tered the  words.  "Why,  I  can  re- 
member one  fine  morning,  with  a  mail 
of  over  a  thousand  letters,  that  we 
opened  four  hundred  of  them  and 
each  one  represented  an  order  for  a 
five-dollar  camera,  such  as  was  adver- 
tised, with  a  five-dollar  liill,  check  or 
monev  order  attached." 

^^'hen  it  became  known  that  Pat- 
terson was  using  these  magazines,  it 
seemed  that  all  the  advertising  solici- 
tors in  the  country  were  on  his  trail. 
But  he  stuck  to  the  mediums  that  p:iid 


him  best.  And  all  the  time  the  busi- 
ness thrived  and  prospered. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  marked 
selling  ability  attracted  the  attention 
of  certain  big  men  in  the  field  of 
business,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Conde  Nast,  then  of  Colliers 
Weekly.  He  otTered  Patterson  a  good 
position,  but  the  young  man  politely 
refused  to  take  it.  However,  he 
could  not  dismiss  the  offer  from  his 
mind.  So,  the  next  day  he  looked  up 
j\lr.  Nast  and  told  him  that  he  would 
accept  his  offer  if  the  position  was 
still  open. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Nast,  "the  position 
is  still  open,  but  how  do  I  know  that 
you  can  sell  space  in  our  publica- 
tion?" Mr.  Nast  was  merely  feeling 
him  out.  "You  know,  of  course,  that 
this  kind  of  a  proposition  is  vastly 
different  from  what  you  have  been 
doing." 

"That's  true  in  some  respects,"  re- 
plied Patterson.  "But  I  figure  that  if 
I  can  sell  cameras,  and  I  have  sold 
them,  as  you'll  admit,  why — I  can  sell 
anything.  There  are  lots  of  honest 
fellows  in  the  poor  house  and  lots  of 
hu.stlers  in  jail.  Just  combine  these 
two  qualities ;  hustling  and  honestv, 
and  you  can't  beat  the  combination.  I 
possess  those  qualities.  In  addition 
I'm  .sold  on  your  proposition  and  I'll 
make  good." 

Patterson  was  hired  on  the  spot. 
He  sold  out  his  interests  in  the 
camera  business  and,  true  to  form, 
tackled  his  new  job  on  "all-fours" ; 
full  of  pep,  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 

By  means  of  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious work,  mixed  with  gray 
matter,  personality  and  the  will  to  do, 
he  put  Chance  on  the  shelf  and  made 
good  with  Collier's.  For  sixteen 
years  he  stuck  to  his  post  with  credit 
to  himself  and  the  company.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  the  period  Mr. 
Patterson  held  the  position  of  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

So  after  twenty  years  in  meeting 
and  ably  mastering  business  prob- 
lems— in  learning  exactly  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do.  in  profiting  from 
his  own  activities,  he  grasped  another 
round  on  the  ladder  of  success,  when 
he  went  into  the  company  that  now 
bears  his  name. 

IN    BUSINESS  "on    HIS   OWN'" 

It  was  in  1916  that  Mr.  Patterson 
joined  hands  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Warner 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cattel  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Warner-Lenz  Co.,  now 
known  as  the  Warner-Patterson  Co., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  projec- 
tors of  the  two  types  of  controlled 
light  for  automobiles,  diffused  and 
deflected,  that  bear  the  names,  War- 
ner-Lenz and  Patterson-Lenz  respec- 
tivelv. 


\\"\\\\  the  same  intense  energy  and 
will  to  win  which  has  characterized 
Mr.  Patterson's  life,  he  took  hold  of 
his  end  of  the  proposition  and  prog- 
ress has  been  marked  and  steady. 
New  fields  were  prospected  and  de- 
veloped ;  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns were  launched  and,  as  a  result, 
the  business  has  expanded ;  soundlv 
and  rapidly. 

The  position  of  the  Warner-Lenz 
among  projectors  of  diffused  light, 
and  the  great  publicity  given  it,  both 
nationally  and  otherwise,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  sale  of  1,500,000  units 
and  today  thirty  leading  makers  of 
cars  use  Warner-Lenz  as  the  stand- 
ard equipment.  The  Warner-Lenz 
has  been  backed  with  $500,000  of 
advertising. 

Thus,  from  the  sound  and  practical 
idea  of  three  men  back  in  1916,  has 
grown  the  institution  that  is  here  to- 
day. And  while  Mr.  Patterson  has 
played  a  big  part  in  putting  the  insti- 
tution where  it  is  to-day,  he  has 
always  found  time  to  ride  his  pet 
hobby — healthful  outdoor  sports.  In 
his  younger  days  Mr.  Patterson  was 
a  great  baseball  player.  In  1890, 
while  playing  professional  ball  with 
the  New  York  State  League,  he  was 
offered  a  berth  in  the  majors  but 
refu.sed  it.  In  1915  he  and  his  driver 
made  the  first  non-stop  automobile 
run  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
covering  the  distance,  1,050  miles,  in 
thirty-five  hours  and  forty-three 
minutes,  with  no  relays  or  relief 
drivers. 

TRIBUTE    TO    ASSOCI.VTES 

On  another  memorable  occasion 
Mr.  Patterson  backed  Ralph  de 
Palma,  that  daredevil  of  the  racing 
world,  when  the  latter  won  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway  race.  So  you 
see,  he  is  a  real  fellow,  who  plavs  big 
and  works  hard.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  well  set  up.  He  has  a 
s])ringy  step,  keen  eyes  that  reflect  the 
flashes  of  an  active  brain  and  a  high 
forehead  that  hints  of  chivalric  an- 
cestry. His  hair  is  streaked  with 
gray.  He  is  forty-nine  years  old, 
married,  and  the  father  of  three 
charming  children. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  never  wastes  precious  time 
dreaming  of  success.  He  has  ever 
looked  forward  joyfullv  to  new 
experiences  in  the  business  world : 
ever  alert,  ambitious,  receptive  and 
keen  for  the  big  things  in  life  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  consistent,  per- 
sistent and  whole-hearted  effort. 

My  story  ends  here.  As  is  custom- 
ary, the  manuscript  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Patterson  for  data  corrections. 
^^'hat  follows  is  by  Mr.  Patterson : 

"The  facts  as  outlined,  as  to  dates, 
(Cuiitiiiiicd   on   page  29) 
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POWER  FARMING 

Is  Now  Represented  by 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Power  Farming,  28  years  old,  member 
A.  B.  C,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  reaches  farmers  in  every  section 
who  farm  with  mechanical  power.  The 
average  acreage  farmed  by  Power  Farming 
subscribers  is  334,  contrasted  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  of  138  acres,  1910 
Census. 

Of  the  select  group  of  class  farm  papers. 
Power  Farming  stands  at  the  top.  Such  an 
audience  of  Power  Farming  subscribers,  neces- 
sarily owners  of  the  most  expensive  equip- 
ment, represents  a  type  of  farmer  obviously 
progressive,  responsi\  e  and  exceptionally 
able   to   buy. 
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sell  my 
product  in* 
tlie  Technical 
Field 


HE  Editorial  and  "Business 
Promotion"  departments  of  the 
11  McGRAW-HILL 
engineering  and  industrial 
publications  unite  in  compiling 
statistical  information  valuable 
as  a  base  for  estimating  present 
and  potential  markets  in  their 
fields. 


As  a  rule,  the  salal^ility,  or  unsalability,  of 
a  product,  considered  in  the  Hght  of  its  prob- 
able service  to  McGRAW-HILL  readers,  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  concrete 
mixers  can  be  sold  to  the  construction  men  who 
read  the  Engineering  Nczvs-Rccord.  Or  that 
rails  should  be  advertised  in  the  Electric  Rail- 
zvay  Journal.  Or  that  consumers  of  electrical 
apparatus,  supplies  and  devices  can  be  reached 
through  electric  service  companies,  jobbers  and 
dealers   subscribing:  to  Electrical   World  and 


Elecirical  World 


Electrical 
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Electrical  Mcrcliandisiug  and  the  Journal  of 
Electricity. 

But  when  the  Engineering  Nezvs-Record, 
following  the  election  of  Nov.  2nd,  collected 
and  published  data  gathered  from  all  over  the 
country  sho\\ing"  that  public  approval  of  bond 
issues  would  release  billions  of  dollars  for  con- 
struction projects  in  1921,  the  concrete  mixer 
man  was  shown  a  market  that  should  be  spelled 
with  capital  letters. 

It  means  something"  to  the  maker  of  rails 
to  know  that  Electric  Raikvay  Journal  reaches 
companies  operating  98  per  cent  of  the  48,000 
miles  of  electric  railway  trackage  in  the 
United  States. 

The  electrical  manufacturer  is  getting 
mighty  important  information  when  the  Elec- 
trical World  collects  for  him  data  showing  that 
6,291,000  of  the  20,481,000  American  dwel- 
lings are  wired  for  electricity — and  shows  by 
states  just  where  these  electrically  wired  homes 
are  located. 

It  is  well  enough  for  our  Ingenieria  Iiitcr- 


nacional  to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  exist- 
ing opportunity  for  manufacturers  of  engi- 
neering and  industrial  equipment  and  material 
to  profitably  export  their  products  to  the  Span- 
ish-reading countries.  But  Ingenieria  Interna- 
cional  service  is  helping  American  makers  of 
such  commodities  a  great  deal  more  by  giving 
them  specific  data  on  the  comparative  scope 
and  character  of  the  markets  for  their  special 
product,  or  class  of  products,  in  each  of  these 
countries. 

And  so  with  the  service  of  Engineering  & 
Mining  Journal  in  the  metal  mining  field;  Coal 
Age  in  the  coal  mining  field;  Chemical  & 
Metalbirgical  Engineering  in  its  market  rela- 
tions with  the  154  industries  it  serves;  Pozver 
in  its  service  to  the  buying  of  25,000  large 
power  plants;  American  Machinist  in  the 
machinery  field.  , 

McGRAW'-HILL  service  not  only  af- 
fords effective  media  for  bringing  the  technical 
product  to  the  attention  of  legitimate  markets, 
it  also  eft'ectively  co-operates  in  bringing  sig- 
nificant market  data  to  the  attention  of  the 
technical  advertiser. 


McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Three   Join   Pencraft,   Inc. 

Seymour  I.  Mittelmark,  formerly  con- 
nected for  five  years  with  U' omen's  Wear 
in  the  advertising  department,  on  Decem- 
her  10  became  associated  with  Pencraft, 
Inc.,  advertising.  New  York,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  and  treasurer  and  head 
of  the  research  department. 

Miss  C.  Claudia  Moritz,  formerly  with 
the  Liberty  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  as 
account  manager  and  head  of  the  produc- 
tion department,  is  now  with  this  agency 
in  similar  capacities.     W.  J.  Duffield,  erst- 


wliile  member  of  the  Ethridge  Association 
of  Artists'  staff,  has  become  head  of  the 
art  department  of   Pencraft,  Inc. 


New  Account  for  Sidener-VanRiper 

The  Sidener-VanRiper  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  is  handling  the  account 
of  the  Indiana  Manufacturing  Company, 
owners  of  patents  under  which  a  number 
of  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  make 
the  Grain  Saver  Wind  Stacker.  A  large 
list  of  agricultural   papers  will  be  used. 


No  Guess  Work  About 
a  Want  Ad ! 


With  display  advertising  results  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  measure.  "Cumulative  force,"  "future  benefit,"  "in- 
direct value" — these  are  the  intangible  elements  that  very 
properly  enter  into  the  appraisement  of  any  campaign  of 
display  advertising. 

With  "want"  advertising  the  case  is  different.  A  want 
ad  pays  or  it  doesn't  pay — and  you  don't  have  to  wait  a 
year  to  find  out.  It  has  to  make  good  right  away.  The 
returns  can  be  checked  within  24  hours  after  the  ad 
appears. 

On  this  account — because  "want"  advertising  is  the 
definite,  positive,  indisputable  test  of  a  newspaper's  pull- 
ing power — it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  display  ad- 
vertisers that  in  Kansas  City  all  the  want  advertisements 
appear  in  The  Kansas  City  Star — as  many  as  6,800  in  a 
single  issue. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  November: 
MOPNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

215,689  221,037  222,009 


Chicago  Office 
1418  Century  Building 


New   York  Office 
2   Rector  Street 


New   Business  for   Randall  in   Chicago 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Fred  M.  Ran- 
dall Co.  has  secured  the  account  of  the 
Chicago  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  is  placing  copy  in  daily  news- 
papers in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  International  Tag  Company, 
Chicago,  and  of  the  Killen  Kemical  Ko., 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  soaps, 
cleansers  and  motor  accessories,  have  also 
been  obtained. 

H.  P.  Joslyn  has  joined  the  Chicago  staff 
of  this  agency.  Previously  he  was  with 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  the  William  H.  Rankin 
Co.,  and  was  advertising  manager  for 
Marshall   Field  &  Company,  wholesale. 


Four  New  York  Accounts  for  Chambers 

The  New  York  office  of  The  Chambers 
Agency,  Inc.,  is  handling  the  accounts  of 
the  Weil  Corset  Company,  the  Hallmark 
Jewelers,  Bertha  May,  and  the  New  Era 
Manufacturing  Company. 


Gundlach    Places    Knitting  Advertising 

The  Gundlach  Advertising  .\gency  of 
Chicago  is  now  placing  copy  for  the  Chi- 
cago Knitting  Mills  in  general  magazines. 


Boyd  and  Davidson  Join  Hoyt's  Service 

John  S.  Boyd,  of  Washington,  Ind.,  and 
U  .  L.  Davidson,  of  New  York,  have  been 
added  to  the  force  of  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Davidson,  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  merchandising  department,  comes 
from  Baltimore,  where  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Maryland  fanner. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  in  the  sales  pro- 
motion department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company :  with  the  Republic 
Rubber  Company,  and  afterwards  mer- 
chandising manager  of  Pierce's  Farm 
Weeklies   in   Chicago. 

Mr.  Boyd  will  be  sent  to  the  Cleveland 
office  of  Hoyt's  Service  after  a  thorough 
schooling  in  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University;  has  edited  a  local 
county  newspaper,  and  has  been  associated 
with   the    Capl^er   Farm   Press. 

Brotherton-Knoble    to    Advertise 
Carburetor 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Simplex 
Xo-FIote  Carburetor  Company,  Detroit, 
has  been  secured  by  the  Brotherton-Knoble 
Company,  Detroit. 


New  Accoimt  for  Cramer-Krasselt 

The  Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  engaged  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Campbell  Heating  Com- 
pany, of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  campaign 
is  to  include  magazine,  newspaper  and 
direct-by-mail   advertising. 


Liggett   Estimates   Sales  at  $41,000,000 

Louis  K.  Liggett,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Liggett's  International,  Ltd., 
estimates  that  the  total  sales  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  current  vear  will  exceed  $41,- 
000,000. 


Penney  Sales  Make  Fine  Showing 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  reports  sales  for 
November  amounted  to  $4,975,545,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,742,232  over  same  month  last 
year.  From  January  1  to  November  30 
sales  were  $37,718,645,  an  increase  of  $12,- 
238,869. 
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Selling  Direct  to  the  Consumer  and 
Prices 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
what  we  can  expect  in  the  world  of  trade 
is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  Associated 
Dress  Industries.  In  its  convention  in  At- 
lantic City,  says  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, the  members  of  this  organization 
discussed  a  plan  to  throw  the  retailer  over- 
board and  sell  their  goods  at  retail  as  a 
means  of  forcing  down  prices.  The  manu- 
facturers' attitude  was  prompted  by  retail 
dress  trade  men  who  talked  boycott  in 
retaliation  for  the  garment  makers'  in- 
sistence that  all  discounts  ultimately  be 
abolished.  Tlie  nubbin  in  the  manufac- 
turers' pronuuciamento  is  that  a  system 
which  permits  discounts  to  be  regarded  as 
profits  apart  from  sales  expenses  must 
be  done  away  with  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
dustry and  for  the  public.  This,  of  course, 
is  good  sense,  but  apart  from  the  rebellion 
of  the  retailers  the  direct  trading  system 
which  the  manufacturers  talk  of  putting 
into  practice  is  of  vast  interest.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  brought  about,  but  the  sug- 
gestion is  indicative  of  the  ever-changing 
relationships  among  the  factors  in  industry 
and  trade. 

Many  manufacturers  are  their  own  re- 
tailers, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pub- 
lic profits  to  the  extent  to  which  one  would 
suppose  it  was  entitled.  Under  the  vast 
retail  system  of  to-day  the  direct  manu- 
facturer-to-consumer plan  xiperates  in  com- 
paratively few  instances.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  be  of  a  compelling 
power    from   a   competitive   standpoint. 

The  dress  manufacturers'  idea  is  too  big 
to  admit  of  its  immediate  adoption.  It 
calls  not  only  for  virtual  reorganization 
of  their  busines.ses,  but  creation  of  new 
agencies  within  the  scope  of  each  separate 
plant,  establishment  of  new  methods  of 
selling  and  radical  changes  in  distribution. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  seen  in  it  evidence 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness fabric.  The  most  successfijl  business 
organizations  in  the  country  who  are  their 
own  manufacturers  and  direct  distributors 
distribute  not  only  in  one  or  two  States, 
or  in  half  of  the  country  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  half,  but  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  between  the  four  borders.  That 
this  method  will  become  more  extensive  in 
practice  because  of  the  changes  we  are 
going  through  is  self-evident.  If,  in  its 
development,  the  people  actually  are  bene- 
fited, why  should  anybody  complain? 


Peanut  Growers  Organize  to  Advertise 

Peanut  growers  and  dealers  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  are  working  on  plans 
for  the  organization  of  the  Virginia-Caro- 
lina Co-operative  Peanut  Exchange  to  fa- 
cilitate the  handling  of  raw  peanuts,  and 
also  to  back  a  national  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  peanut  products. 

Thus  far,  a  total  of  3,500  farmers  and 
numerous  dealers  have  joined  the  move- 
ment, and  backers  expect  to  enroll  62  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  and  growers  in  the 
two  States.  The  exchange  is  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  California  co-opera- 
tive organizations. 

J.  F.  Fooshe  is  acting  as  general  manager 
with  headquarters  at  Suffolk,  Va. 


Can't   Use   Kipling    Quotations   for 
Advertising 

The  use  in  an  advertisement  of  four  of 
Kipling's  lines  beginning,  "If  you  can  force 
heart,  nerve,  sinew,"  from  "If,"  has  been 
forbidden  by  an  English  court  in  an  in- 
junction granted  the  author,  according  to 


a    London    dispatch    to    the    New    York 
Herald. 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  use  of  the 
quotation  in  an  advertisement  of  Genato- 
san.  Limited,  a  medicine  company,  was 
not  legitimate,  as  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  the  sale  of  goods. 
Kipling  was  awarded,  besides  the  injunc- 
tion, damages  to  the  amount  of  forty  shil- 
lings and  costs,  which  was  all  he  asked. 


November  Was  Best  Yet  for 
Woolworth 

The  sales  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
for  November  were  $12,427,566,  as  com- 
pared with  $10,990,092  last  year,  and  were 
the  largest  of  any  November  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company.  For  the  eleven 
months  sales  totaled  $119,395,298  as  against 
$100,114,752  in  1919,  an  increase  of  over 
19  per  cent. 


$5,000,000  for  Research  Work 

.'Announcement  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  .'American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  by  Charles  F.  Rand, 
chairman,  that  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  was 
being  raised  by  the  Engineering  Founda- 
tion to  further  industrial  research  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  The  fund,  Mr.  Rand 
stated,  has  reached  the  $500,000  mark. 


Frederic   Iver  Johnson  Dies 

Frederic  Ivcr  Johnson,  son  of  the 
founder  of  Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle 
Works  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  that 
company,  died  December  9  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  of  heart  disease.  He  had  recently 
been  interested  in  pneumatic  tire  and  piano 
player  manufacturing,  having  left  the  Iver 
Johnson  concern  some  years  ago. 


a?ni  ounces    the    (ippointi?ie?it 

ellmore  C.  Patterson 

Associate  Business  Manager 


Mr.  Patterson   has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  mercantile  and  publishing  fields 
and    will     devote     himself     largely    to 
the  Western  territory. 


W.  S.  BIRD 

Eaitern  Advertising  Manager 

JAMES  T.  AUBREY 
Western  Advertising  Manager 
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U.  S.   Tire   Promotes  Sales  Executives 

W.  \*.  Logan,  manager  of  pneumatic 
truck  tire  sales  for  tlie  United  States  Tire 
Co.,  lias  been  made  manager  of  distrib- 
uters' sales.  C.  K.  Whidden,  manager  of 
solid  truck  tire  sales,  has  been  advanced  to 
general  charge  of  truck  tire  merchandising. 


Standard  Parts  Sales  Manager  Resigns 
B.  A.  Quayle,  sales  manager  of  the 
Standard  Parts  Co.,  and  for  eighteen  years 
with  that  organization,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come vice-president  and  director  of  the 
American  Welding  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Warren,  O. 


Willys-Overland  Headquarters  in  New 
York 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company  have  been  moved  from 
Toledo  to  New  York,  where  Executive 
Vice-president  Walter  P.  Chrysler  now  has 
his   lieadquarters. 

Clarence  A.  Earl,  for  the  past  five  years 
vice-president  of  the  company  and  in 
charge  of  the  Toledo  end  of  the  business, 
has   resigned. 


Liberty   Motor  Appoints   Sales   Execu- 
tive 

L.  Logic,  formerly  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Chalmers-Maxwell  companies 
for  Canada,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  the  tractor  business  in  Toronto,  has 
just  been  appointed  district  supervisor  of 
Canada  for  the  Liberty  Motor  Company  of 
Detroit. 

E.  G.  Soward,  former  general  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Jeffrey  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  special  district 
supervisor  over  the  West  Central  States 
for  the  Liberty. 


Resigns    as    Sales    Director 

A.  C.  Einstein,  due  to  poor  health,  has 
resigned  as  sales  director  of  the  Mano- 
phone  Corporation,  Adrian,  Mich.,  phono- 
graph manufacturers. 


New  Koehler  Truck  Sales  Manager 

Samuel  C.  Harvey,  formerly  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
the  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors  Corporation, 
Bloomfield,  N.  T. 


Heads  New  York  Federal  Truck  Sales 

Harry  O.  Roosen,  until  recently  with  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  anpoin^ed  sales  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Motor  Truck  Co. 


J.  C.  Weston  Heads  Ajax   Rubber 

J.  C.  Weston,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  that  company  to  suc- 
ceed Horace  Delisser. 

J.  E.  Bryan  Leaves  Superior  Underwear 
Company 

James  E.  Bryan,  who  has  been  identified 
for  the  past  nine  years  as  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Superior  Under- 
wear Company,  Piqua,  O.,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  December 
31,  1920. 

Mr.   Bryan  will   assume  active   manage- 


ment of  the  Champion  Cutter  &  Fi.xture 
Company,  which  company  he  organized  two 
years  ago,  and  the  Champion  Foundry  Com- 
pany, recently  organized  by  him. 


Liggett   &    Myers   to   Develop   Chinese 
Trade 

The  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Shanghai  Press,  will  open 
offices  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  China, 
shortly.  The  company's  decision  to  enter 
the  Chinese  market  in  an  extensive  manner 
is  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  four-years' 
survey  in  the  Far  East. 


Davidson    Directs    Drum    Sales 
.\rthur  Davidson,  recently  with  the  Sin- 
clair   Oil    Company,    Chicago,    has    been 
n^ade  sales   manager   of   Ludwig   &   Lud- 
wig.  manufacturers  of  drums  in  that  city. 


United    Cigar    Sales    Keep   Gaining 

Sales  of  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
in  November  were  $6,743,702,  an  increase 
of  $874,625  or  14.9  per  cent  over  November 
last  year.  Sales  for  the  eleven  months  were 
$70,928,689,  an  increase  of  $16,455,422  or 
30.2  per  cent. 
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Why  the  Farmer  Laughs 


{Co)iti)iucd  from  page   8) 


ability,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is 
possessed  by  all  farmers  who  raise 
livestock.  Even  the  farm  boys  and 
girls — in  these  days  of  calf  and  pig 
clubs — are  being  trained  to  judge 
livestock. 

If  the  reader  from  this  brief  de- 
scription is  able  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  fine  points  of  livestock  breed- 
ing, if  he  can  understand  that  each 
mark,  line  and  curve  of  an  animal's 
body  has  its  own  deep  significance, 
then  that  reader  will  realize  that  the 


picturing  of  an  animal  in  an  adver- 
tisement is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration. If  a  single  breed  is  se- 
lected, then  every  animal  in  the  pic- 
ture must  present  an  appearance  that 
will  command,  because  of  its  truth- 
fulness, the  respect  of  the  friends  of 
that  breed  and  of  kindred  breeds.  In 
an  advertisement  for  dairy  farmers, 
the  picture  of  a  cow  may  be  that  of 
a  Jersey  or  a  Guernsey  and,  in  these 
days  of  friendship  between  the 
breeds,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 


rm 
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"Comfort  is  a  perfect  home 
magazine.  All  its  departments 
are  instructive  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  find 
something  of  interest  to  read. 
Comfort  stands  for  purer  and 
better  standards  and  methods 
of  living.  Its  good  work  and 
Christian  readings  are  worth  a 
thousand  times  its  price.  I  am 
for  Comfort  now  and  always." 
-Mrs.  W.J.  C,  Oklahoma. 

W.  H.  Gannett,  Pub..  Inc., 


Augusta,    Maine 


New  York  Office:  162S  Aeolian  Hall 
WALTER  R.  JENKINS.  Jr.  Rep. 


icago  Office:  163S  Marquelle  BIdg. 
FRANK   H.  THOMAS.  Rep 
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friends  of  all  dairy  breeds.  But  if 
the  cow  is  a  "scrub,"  she  is  not  only 
hated  by  all  breeders  of  dairy  cattle, 
but  by  every  person  having  the  wel- 
fare of  animal  breeding  at  heart. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  only 
the  perils  tliat  beset  the  path  of  the 
advertiser  seeking  '"farm  atmos- 
phere" through  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions of  farm  scenes.  Let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  task  of  the 
copywriter  whose  purpose  is  to  pre- 
sent the  selling  talk  in  language  both 
farmer-like  and  convincing.  There 
are  certain  words  and  phrases  used 
by  farmers  and  breeders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  other  words  and 
phrases  of  strictly  local  use.  Mention 
can  here  be  made  of  only  a  few  of  the 
words  in  general  use,  as  it  would  re- 
quire an  extensive  volume  to  list  the 
thousands  of  colloquial  expressions 
of  purely  local  character. 

WHERE    THE    COPYWRITER    STUMBLES 

The  reader  may  have  noted  the 
appearance  of  the  word  "purebred" 
in  several  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. This  is  the  correct — and 
only — word  to  use  in  speaking  of 
any  animal  that  many  copywriters 
and  the  world-at-large  call  "full- 
lilooded,"  "blue-blooded,"  "pure- 
blooded"  and  "thoroughbred."  The 
first  three  of  these  word  combina- 
tions are  the  products  of  the  city 
man's  imagination.  The  last  word, 
"thoroughbred,"  when  applied,  for 
example,  to  a  breed  of  sheep,  is  a 
source  of  keen  amusement  to  the 
farmer.  The  word  "Thoroughbred" 
(used  correctly  only  as  a  noun)  is 
the  name  of  that  family  of  horses 
bred  and  trained  to  drive  under  the 
saddle.  He  is  the  running  horse 
whose  breeding  began  as  the  sport  of 
English  kings  three  centuries  ago,  the 
original  sires  having  come  froin 
.Vrabia.  Therefore,  to  a  farmer  an 
expression  such  as  a  "thoroughbred 
Merino"  or  a  "thoroughbred  Jersey" 
suggests  nothing  less  than  a  ghastly 
misalliance. 

Only  recently  a  page  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  score  of  fann  papers 
in  which  the  word  "it"  was  used  in 
every  instance  where  a  cow  was  men- 
tioned. "She"  is  the  word  to  use.  The 
father  of  an  animal  is  his  "sire"  and 
the  mother  his  "dam."  Each  breed 
has  in  its  nomenclature  certain  words 
that  indicate  a  young  female  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  that  has  given 
birth  to  young.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain words  to  distinguish  those  ani- 
mals that  from  custom  and  commer- 
cial necessity  are  castrated.  "Steer" 
and  "gelding"  are  the  most  common 
words  of  this  type. 

In  I  Sam.  vi.  7  we  find  the  sen- 
tence :      "Take    two    milch    kine,    on 
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which  there  hath  come  no  yoke." 
Present-day  authors  and  uninformed 
writers  of  farm  paper  copy  believe  in 
sticking  to  Scripture  in  spelling  the 
word  "milch"  as  applied  to  a  cow 
that,  following  the  birth  of  her  calf, 
yields  a  copious  supply  of  milk.  As 
the  German  word  for  milk  is  spelled 
in  this  manner,  writers  and  editors 
in  the  farm  paper  field  took  a  sudden 
dislike  to  the  word  about  three  years 
ago.  It  is  now  "milk  cow,"  and  this 
expression  has  been  formally  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

TRY    IT   ON    UNCLE    EZRA 

There    are    literally    hundreds    of 
words  and  expressions   in  the  farm- 


er's vocabulary  that  have  their  dis- 
tinct use  in  describing  a  certain 
farming  operation,  soil  condition  or 
method  of  crop-securing.  B^ailure  to 
use  the  right  word  in  exactly  the  right 
place  is  fatal  to  any  effort  to  talk 
convincingly  to  the  farmer  in  his  own 
language.  No  city-bred  copywriter 
can  ever  hope  to  talk  this  language 
with  entire  success.  The  man  who 
gets  the  right  swing  to  his  copy  is 
the  man  who  has  actually  handled  a 
plow  and  toiled  long  hours  in  a  field 
under  a  broiling  sun. 

Before  any  manufacturer  decides 
to  enter  the  farm-market  with  his 
product  he  should  make  sure  that  the 
persons  responsible   for  his  advertis- 


Largest  In  Its 
History 


is  THE  BOYS' WORLD  1920 

advertising  record,  exceeding 


impressively  tlie  previous  rec- 
ord year  of  1919.  Established 
in  1902,  during  all  of  these  eigliteen 
years  THE  BOYS  WORLD  has  de- 
veloped and  grown  until  today  its 
paid  weekly  subscribers  number  over 
400,000  boys. 

Just  as  the  advertising  importance 
of  the  boy-field  is  being  more  appre- 
ciated so  is  THE  BOYS'  WORLD, 
as  an  effective  medium  to  cover  that 
field,  being  recognized  substantially 
by  more  advertisers. 

The  Boys'  World 


David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 

WESLKV    K.    FARMILDE.    Advcnismj   M.n.gcr 
Edward    P.    Boyce,  95    Madison    Av 


Cha 


York 
Building.   Chicago 
Building.   St     Louis 


Cook's  WeeklyTrio  rAMiluoNBoYj  ANoGiRLr 

The  Bovs  World    The  Uirls'  Companion    Young  People's  Weekly 


ing  are  fully  capable  of  handling  a 
farm-paper  campaign.  Then,  in  or- 
der to  make  doubly  sure,  let  him  put 
a  set  of  final  proofs  in  his  bag  and 
make  that  long-promised  visit  to 
Uncle  Ezra  and  Aunt  Eliza.  Let  him 
show  the  proofs  to  his  relatives  and 
ask  them  their  opinion.  If  they  seem 
pleased  and  interested  in  the  adver- 
tisements then  he  may  return  to  his 
office  with  a  certain  knowledge  that 
the  campaign  will  be  a  success.  If 
they  say  that  the  advertisements 
somehow  "just  don't  seem  natural," 
then  he  had  better  stay  with  his  rela- 
tives until  he  has  learned  where  the 
fault  lies.  Anyway,  the  trip  will  be 
good  for  his  nerves  and  stomach  and 
will  be  the  means  of  convincing  him 
that  the  task  of  selling  the  farmer 
requires  a  lot  more  skill  and  knowl- 
edge than  he  thought  was  necessary 
the  week  before. 


George     E.     Keith,     "Walkover"     Shoe 
President,   Dead 

George  Eldou  Keith,  president  of  the 
George  E.  Keith  Shoe  Company,  Brockton, 
Ma.ss.,  manufacturer  of  Walkover  shoes, 
died  on  Decemher  9.  He  was  president 
of  the  Brockton  National  Bank  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
of  Boston  and  of  the  United  Slioe  Ma- 
chinery Company.  He  established  tlie  firm 
which  bears  his  name  in  1874. 


Carson    Pirie    Scott    &   Co.  Advises 
Retailers 

The  advertising  department  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  wholesale,  Chi- 
cago, has  prepared  a  small  card  for  retail 
merchants  with  suggestions  for  meeting 
present-day  conditions.  The  suggestions 
are : 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  your  customers 
spectacular  values. 

Give  them  the  kind  of  values  you  are 
getting. 

It  will  pay  you  to  cut  deep  on  certain 
goods. 

It  will  cost  you  dearly  to  advertise  flat 
discounts   on   everything  in   the   store. 

Don't  do  it. 

But  you  must  put  punch  in  your  dis- 
plays and  advertising. 

No   "pale"   attempt   will   turn   the   trick. 

You  need  merchandising  with   "fire"  in 


Stand   up— dress  up — Clean  Up. 

C.-\RSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO. 


"Cracker   Jack"    Manufacturer   Appeals 
Verdict  in  Patent  Suit 

Notice  has  been  given  by  Rucckheim 
Bros.  &  Eckstein,  of  Chicago,  manufac- 
turers of  Cracker  Jack,  .A.ngelus  marsh- 
mallows  and  other  confections,  of  their 
having  filed  an  appeal  from  the  decree 
rendered  against  them  by  Judge  Orr  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  their  suit  against  the  D.  L. 
Clark  Company. 

Violation  of  patent  rights  was  charged 
by  Rueckheim  Bros.  &  Eckste'n,  citing  the 
alleged  use  by  the  Clark  Company  of 
a  wax-sealed  protective  package  similar 
to  that  covered  bv  a  patent  granted  to 
Henrv  G.  Eckstein  in  1908. 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLISHERS  ARE  DOING 


The   Kansas   City  "Kansan"   Starts 
February   1 

The  first  issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
Kaiisaii.  Senator  Arthur  Capper's  new 
daily  to  be  published  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  will  appear  about  February  first. 
Charles  Sessions,  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Ccifiitnl,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, will  act  in  the  same  capacity  on  the 
new  paper  and  W.  A.  Bailey  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  will  be  its  business  manager. 


Chicago  "Tribune"  Lowers  Sunday 
Price 

The  price  of  the  Chicago  Siindciy  Trib- 
une has  been  reduced,  effective  December 
5,  from  15  cents  to  10  cents  a  copy  in  the 
territory  outside  of  the  third  zone  from 
Chicago. 

The  Tribune  gives  as  its  reason  for  the 
reduction  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its 
new  home  and  with  new  equipment  is 
in  better  position  to  supply  the  demand 
for  papers.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
do  so  several  months  ago,  and  the  price 
was  advanced  in  order  to  cut  down  sales. 


National  Gravure  Circuit  Adds  Three 
New  Sections 

New  rotogravure  sections  recently  added 
by  the  Dayton  Journal,  Halifa.x  Leader  and 
Wichita  Beacon  have  joined  the  National 
Gravure  Circuit's  list  of  graphic  news- 
papers for  advertising  representation  in  the 
national  field. 


Boston  "Record"  Back  to  One  Cent 

The  Boston  Evening  Record  on  Decem- 
ber 13  reduced  its  price  from  two  cents 
to  one  cent.  The  paper  has  also  re- 
duced the  size  of  its  pages,  but  has  in- 
creased their  number. 

"Underwriters  Review"  Appoints 
Representative 
Philip  J.  Syms,  150  Nassau  street,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  The  Underxi'ritcrs  Rez'ieif  of 
Des  Moines,  la.  He  will  travel  the  terri- 
tory east  of  Pittsburgh. 


"Delineator"  and  "Designer"  to  Change 
Size 
Beginning  with  the  January  issues,  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Co.  will  change  the 
size  of  Tlic  Delineator  and  The  Designer 
to  the  size  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Aviation  Journals  Merged 

The  Aircraft  Journal  has  been  mergei 
with  .Iviation  and  Aeronautical  Engineer 
ing. 


New  York  Newspapers  Suffer  Fire 

A  fire  of  unknown  origin,  on  December 
10,  did  great  damage  to  500  tons  of  news- 
print paper  stored  in  a  building  at 
29-33  City  Hall  place.  New  York,  which 
was  used  as  a  wareliouse  by  the  Evening 
Mail  and  studio  of  the  Illustrated  Nezvs. 
Photographic  apparatus  worth  $25,000  was 
moved  to  safety. 


Alumni  Magazines  Combine  to  Get 
National  Advertising 

To  develop  national  advertising  in  col- 
lege alumni  magazines,  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zines Associated  held  a  national  meeting  in 


New  York  City  recently.  The  magazines 
claim  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  more  than 
150,000,  and  are  making  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  $5  per  page  per  thousand  circu- 
lation. It  is  reported  that  contracts  with 
seven  national  advertisers  have  been 
signed. 


commercial  news.  Mr.  Cowles  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1921  class  at  Harvard  and  was 
just  recently  nominated  as  Ivy  orator 
by  his   fellow  class   members. 


Gardner  Cowles'  Son  Joins   His   Dad's 
Dailies 

John  Cowles,  son  of  Gardner  Cowles, 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribiine.  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
those  newspapers,  devoting  his  attention  to 


J.  H.  Casey,  Advertising  Manager, 
"Japan  Advertiser" 

J.  H.  Casey,  son  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Kno.wille,  la..  Express,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing weeklies  of  the  State,  has  left  for 
Tokio,  Japan,  where  he  will  become  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Japan  Advertiser. 
Mr.  Casey  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism. 


The  International 
Magazine  Company 

an?iounces 
the  appoint/}icnt  of 

A.  C.  G.  HAMMESFAHR 

to  its 

Executive  Board 


Cosmopolitan 

Good  Housekeeping 

Hearst's 

Harper's  Bazar 

Motor 

Motor  Boating 
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When   Will  the  Buyer  Resume  Buying? 

When  Business  Convinces  the  Public  of  Its  Good  Faith  and 
Its  Ability  to  Offer  Good  Goods  at  Good  Prices 


By  ROGER  H.  WILLIAMS 

Vice-President,    National   Bank  of   Commerce 


WHEN  buying  will  again  resume 
its  regular  course  and  how  it 
can  be  stimulated  to  do  so  constitute 
the  most  serious  question  before  busi- 
ness today.  As  long  as  the  recession 
in  buying  represented  lessened  ex- 
travagance, and  served  to 
take  the  edge  off  price  specu- 
lation and  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  credit,  it  was  a  salu- 
tary business  movement — a 
desirable  corrective.  But 
when  it  swings  so  far  as  to 
paralyze  legitimate  business 
and  disorganize  the  orderly 
flow  of  trade  it  becomes  an 
adverse  factor,  in  itself  call- 
ing for  correction. 

WHERE  THE  ANSWER  IS 

The  condition  of  credit  re- 
sources, the  course  of  prices 
and  the  causes  of  specula- 
tion are  fairly  tangible  mat- 
ters. We  can  talk  of  credit 
inflation,  deflation  and  liquid- 
ity in  terms  of  official  bank- 
ing statistics ;  we  can  make 
mathematical  charts  and  dia- 
grams of  price  movements ; 
we  can  define  fairly  accu- 
rately the  economic  condi- 
tions which,  combined  with 
the  human  sporting  instinct,  produce 
an  era  of  general  speculation.  We 
can  gauge  fairly  well  the  course  these 
things  will  run.  But  under  condi- 
tions that  exist  at  present  who  can 
answer  the  question :  "When  will  the 
public  resume  buying?" 

The  answer  to  that  may  be  found 
in  mass  psychology.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  degree  of  durability  still  left 
in  the  old  clothes  and  the  old  shoes 
that  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
the  country  have  brought  forth  to 
help  them  resist  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  may  be  found  in  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  women  or  the  men 
really  control  the  family  pursestrings 
of  the  country.  It  may  be  found  also 
in  an  investigation  of  American  tem- 
perainent — as  to  whether  the  one  hun- 
dred and  five  million  people  in  this 
country  have  suddenly  become  uni- 
formly thrifty  and  from  now  on  will 
continue  to  consume  less  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  land  than  heretofore,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  in  a  tem- 
porary state  of  blind   staggers  as   a 


violent    reaction    against    $100    suits, 
$20  shoes  and  $10  shirts. 

The  answer  as  to  when  the  public 
will  again  begin  to  buy  and  merchan- 
dise will  resume  a  normal  movement 
mav  be   found   in  aiiv  or  all  of   the 


Break  the  Buyers'  Strike! 

T  N  tliis  article,  which  represents  a  part  of  an 
•*■  extremely  imixirtant  message  to  American 
business  men  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Converters'  Association  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  New  York  on  December  IS,  Roger  H.  Wil- 
liams, vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  not  only  sounds  a  vital  warning  on 
tlie  dangers  of  a  longer  continuation  of  the 
"buyers'  strike"  but  points  out  definite  measures 
that  business  men  may — must — take  to  break 
that  strike. 

"The  stimulation  of  buying  so  that  it  will 
proceed  again  in  a  normal  volume  is  the  great 
business   need   of   the   hour,"   he   says. 

Following  the  course  of  that  logic  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  advertising,  the 
most  direct  and  most  effective  stimulator  of 
business  known — advertising  in  increased  force 
and  volume — is  "the  great  business  need  of  the 
hour."  And  "education  of  the  public"  is  the 
siuc  qna  non   of   Mr.  Williams'  program. 


foregoing  aspects  of  human  behavior, 
but  these  aspects  cannot  be  reduced  to 
definite  data,  so  that  the  question  of 
when  the  public  will  resume  buying 
must  remain  the  great  uncertain  ele- 
ment in  our  present  business  outlook. 
This  recession  in  public  buying 
came  as  the  inevitable  aftermath  to 
a  thoroughly  abnormal  post-war  busi- 
ness and  industrial  situation.  We 
came  out  of  the  war  with  widespread 
shortages  in  inany  lines  of  goods  and 
these  shortages  were  made  worse  by 
the  era  of  unliridled  public  spending 
which  ensued  for  a  time,  almost  re- 
gardless of  price.  This  in  turn  pro- 
duced an  era  of  artificial  business  ac- 
tivity which  led  many  business  men 
astray.  Production  was  expanded 
and  commitments  were  made  on  the 
theory  that  the  era  of  spending  would 
continue  throughout  this  year. 

WH.\T    IS    NEEDED    NOW    IS    STIMULUS 

Then  came  the  turn.  .'Ml  thought- 
ful business  men  knew  that  a  reaction 
in  buying  must  come,  but  it  was  a 


serious  misfortune  that  so  many  mis- 
judged the  time  and  extent.  Not  only 
did  it  come  sooner  than  anticipated, 
not  only  did  people  act  more  Univer- 
sally in  abstaining  from  purchasing 
than  it  was  thought  they  would, 
but  also  the  period  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  has  lasted 
much  longer  than  expected, 
and,  it  is  feared,  may  con- 
tinue to  last  longer  than  the 
best  interests  of  business  de- 
mand. It  was  good  for  busi- 
ness when  it  started,  for  ex- 
travagance is  always  un- 
sound, whether  practiced  by 
an  individual  or  by  a  nation : 
and  business  was  dependent 
too  much  on  continued  ex- 
travagance. But  granting 
business  needed  correcting 
does  not  mean  it  deserved 
punishment.  Business  is  do- 
ing its  part.  Banking  is 
doing  its  part.  And  the  public 
has  done  more  than  its  part 
— we  have  not  now  even  a 
normal  rate  of  buying  on  the 
public's  part.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  what  is 
needed  now  is  a  stimulus  to 
buying  by  the  public. 

The  stimulation  of  buying 
so  that  it  will  proceed  again  in  a  nor- 
mal volume  is  the  great  business 
need  of  the  hour.  Just  because  it 
is  impossible  to  reduce  the  psychology 
ofithe  public  sentiment  inithe  matter  to 
definite  figures  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  hold  ourselves  helpless.  There 
is  a  remedy  for  all  things.  During  the 
war  we  counseled  together  and  were 
able  to  guide  the  public's  attitude  to- 
ward buying  by  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  temperance  in  consumption 
and  thrift  in  purchases  so  as  not  to 
divert  industrial  energy  from  mili- 
tary requirements.  Thrift  was 
preached  as  a  civic  duty — as  a  matter 
of  universal  public  welfare  and  it  was 
widely  practiced.  It  is  no  time  to 
preach  thriftlessness  now,  but  it  is  a 
time  to  place  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  sanity  in  buying.  It  is  not  thrifty 
to  stop  buying  altogether  any  more 
than  it  is  thrifty  to  consume  all  of 
our  current  production  without  con- 
sideration of  the  future.  Over-con- 
sumption produces  shortages ;  but 
under-consumption  also  produces  un- 
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BY  WHAT  grace  is  a 
whimsy  of  fashion 
transformed  into  an  ac- 
cepted mode? 

Simply  its  acceptance  by 
a  few  women  of  social 
position  who  establish 
the  standards  and  styles 
of  their  entire  commu- 
nity. 

The  same  women,  in  fact, 

who,  reading  your  advertisement 
in  Harper's  Bazar,  will  turn  the 
favor  of  their  entire  circle 
toward  your  product. 
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California  FruitGrowers 

The  best  way  to  state  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  way  to  meet  the 
present  business  conditions  is  to 
say  that  we  have  increased  our 
advertising  appropriation  about  30 
per  cent  over  last  year.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  advertiser  should 
have  a  sinking  fund  or  an  emer- 
gency fund  laid  away  for  use  when 
business  is  dull,  and  that  if  or- 
ganizations have  been  wise  enough 
to  follow  this  policy  this  is  the 
time  to  use  such  money  for  adver- 
tising. In  times  of  prosperity  ad- 
vertising brings  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity, while  in  times  of  business 
depression  advertising  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Don   Fr.\ncisco, 
.\dv^•^ti^ins;   Manager. 


due  stagnation  and  artificial  deficien- 
cies that  must  be  met  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  thrifty,  nor  is  it  good  public 
economy,  to  buy  so  luuch  at  one 
period  that  demand  runs  away  from 
supply,  and  at  the  next  period  to  buy 
so  little  that  the  inills  stop  running. 
That  is  a  wasteful  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  means  extravagant  produc- 
tion costs  and  waste  of  materials  in 
the  boom  period  and  in  the  period  of 
depression  it  means  deterioration  of 
goods  not  consumed.  In  both  periods, 
therefore,  it  means  great  waste  of 
human  endeavor — and  in  the  last 
.analysis  the  public  pays  the  bill. 

DANGERS  OF  RECESSION 

There  are  a  number  of  more  direct 
and  obvious  ways  in  whicli  this  re- 
straint of  buying  is  inflicting  injury. 
A  steady  demand  and  a  steady  sup- 
ply creating  stable  prices  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  public.  For  instance, 
as  a  result  of  so  violent  a  recession  in 
buying,  we  have  had  widespread  can- 
cellation of  orders  and  supplies  have 
"been  thrown  back  upon  the  producers. 
We  may  assume  that  business  men 
are  a  large  part  of  the  public,  and 
anything  that  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  business  man  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  public.  Also  that  the  con- 
duct of  business  is  a  necessary  service 


Lexington  Motor  Co. 

IT  is  our  policy  to  advertise  con- 
sistently in  both  the  lean  years 
and  the  fat  years,  and  we  are 
holding  to  this  policy  in  the  pres- 
ent curtailment,  although  many 
of  our  competitors  have  dropped 
out  of  the  national  magazines. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  consistent 
expenditure  is  better  than  the 
same  amount  of  money  spent  in 
a  splurge  of  short  duration.  We 
are  certain  that  no  product  can 
succeed  in  a  large  way  unless  it 
is  consistently  advertised. 

Emery   Huston, 
Vice-President. 


Steger  &  Sons 

T  T  is  the  duty  of  manufacturers 
■*■  and  merchants  to  redouble  their 
efforts  in  sales-production  by  means 
of  intensified  consumer  advertising 
during  this  period  of  readjustment. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  public  likes 
to  go  from  one  e.xtreme  to  another, 
but  it  would  be  dangerous  for  lead- 
ers of  industry  to  do  likewise. 

Well-planned  advertising  is  con- 
servative and  continuous.  Some 
business  men  believe  in  "splurging" 
when  conditions  are  highly  prosper- 
ous and  in  stopping  all  advertising 
when  times  become  rather  critical. 
Publicity  that  is  constructive  and 
consistently  maintained  throughout 
good  times  and  bad  is  certain  to 
prove  most  profitable  in  the  long 
run. 

When  the  buying  demand  of  the 
public  slows  up,  it  is  imperati\e  that 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
should  put  on  the  accelerator  in 
going  after  sales,  by  making  use  of 
intensified  consumer  advertising. 
The  Steger  Institution  intends  to 
drive  all  the  harder,  from  the  stand- 
point of  advertising  and  salesman- 
ship, in  campaigning  for  sales  of 
Steger  Pianos,  Player  Pianos  and 
Phonographs. 

C.  G.  Steger, 
President. 


to  the  public  and  any  movement 
which  disrupts  business  hampers  this 
public  service. 

But  the  direct  personal  injury  to 
the  public  does  not  stop  here.  With 
goods  flooding  back  on  their  hands, 
producers  and  distributors  have  had 
to  make  abrupt  curtailments  of  their 
activities,  resulting  in  unemployment 
and  in  many  directions  in  drastic 
wage  cuts.  Thus  we  see  the  damage 
to  ptiblic  interest  widen  in  its  scope. 
Not  only  are  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors injured,  but  misfortune  vis- 
its the  working  class  with  its  resultant 
discontent  and   unsettlement. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  the  movement 
do  not  stop  even  here.     A  recession 


Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills 

WE  believe  in  the  importance  of 
continued  consumer  advertis- 
ing at  the  present  time.  While  we  are 
not  increasing  our  national  magazine 
and  newspaper  campaign,  we  are  put- 
ting forth  efforts  in  many  directions 
to  help  move  goods  from  our  deal- 
ers' shelves.  Our  product  happens 
to  be  especially  suited  for  holiday 
buying,  so  we  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact  by  urging  our  dealers  to 
advertise  the  fact  in  their  newspaper 
copy.  Special  cuts  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose. 

We  are  also  giving  sales  girls 
talking  points  to  promote  the  de- 
sirability  of   consumer  buying  now. 

William  B.  Powell, 
Sales  Promotion  Dept. 


Kahn  Tailoring  Co. 

We  are  certainly  in  sympathy 
with  your  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
advertising  campaign  and  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the 
consumer  buy.  Our  campaign 
goes  on  undisturbed,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  have  enlarged  our 
selling  organization. 

In  connection  with  our  efforts 
and  in  order  to  "kill"  the  idea 
that  eventually  prices  are  going  to 
reach  the  pre-war  basis,  we  are 
sending  out  circular  matter  which 
we  believe  calls  the  attention  of 
the  consumer  to  certain  facts 
which  make  it  plain  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  drop  prices  to  the 
old  low  level. 

M.    C.    FURSCOTT, 

Secretarv. 


in  buying  carried  too  far,  and  pro- 
ducing too  great  a  stagnation  in  pro- 
dtiction  and  distribution,  may  result 
in  a  secondary  era  of  shortages  and 
a  rebound  in  prices  without  an  in- 
crease in  real  wages  to  tneet  it.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  pressure  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  on  family  econ- 
omy, instead  of  following  the  course 
of  amelioration  that  has  set  in,  would 
again  become  onerous. 

Is  there  not  a  great  threat  in  the 
present  situation  of  such  unfortunate 
results  as  these?  Is  not  the  recession 
in  public  buying  forcing  industry  into 
too  great  a  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion? Will  not,  in  other  words,  the 
public  pay  a  greater  price  for  its  false 
economy  than  if  it  maintained  a  more 
temperate  attitude,  both  as  to  buying 
in  flu.sh  times  and  as  to  abstention 
from  buying  in  a  time  such  as  the 
present?  Is  it  not  true  that  any  eco- 
nomic force  which  develops  sufficient 
intensity  to  injure  a  considerable  part 
of  the  public  works  injury  in  ultimate 
effect  to  the  body  politic  as  a  whole? 
All  tnust  pay  a  part  of  the  price. 

PUBLIC    RESPONSIBILITY 

To  tuy  mind  there  is  no  greater 
service  that  can  be  rendered  today  to 
business  and  to  the  public  than  to  re- 


J.  W.  &  A.  P.  Howard 
Company 

IN  the  shoe  line  we  feel  that  the 
turn  is  very  near,  and  that  even 
now  the  retailers  are  extremely  short 
of  sizes  of  shoes  which  are  most  in 
demand.  The  reports  the  writer  has 
gotten  from  shoe  retailers  with 
whom  he  has  talked  have  been  that 
their  business  last  month  was  much 
better  than  a  year  ago  at  the  same 
time. 

J.  J.  Desmond, 

President. 
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establish  a  normal  volume  of  buying. 
And  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me,  busi- 
ness and  the  public  must  come  to  an 
understanding. 

The  interests  of  business  are  not 
different  from  the  interests  of  the 
public.  It  is  a  truism  to  remark  that 
it  is  through  the  processes  of  busi- 
ness, either  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
most  of  the  so-called  good  things  of 
life  are  accumulated  which  we  all 
share  or  try  to.  Unless  business  is 
being  done,  unless  there  is  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  activity  there  can  be  no 
prosjjerity  to  divide,  either  between 
empKiyer  or  employe,  business  man  or 
consumer,  whatever  his  line  of  activ- 
ity. In  other  words,  we  can't  hurt 
the  other  fellow  very  long  without 
hurting  ourselves. 

So  much  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  in  the  present  situation. 
We  are  all  a  part  of  the  public  and 
must  bear  our  part  of  such  responsi- 
bility. But  as  business  men  we  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
initial  remedy  lies  with  business  it- 
self; lies,  in  other  words,  with  the 
chief  sufferer  in  the  present  misfor- 
tune. What  will  help  to  restore  this 
normal  scale  of  buying  which  we  all 
recognize  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
streams  of  trade  flowing?  \\'ell.  for 
one  thing,  dispelling  the  feeling  of 
distrust  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
purchasers  that  some  business  men 
are  still  demanding  too  much  for  their 
wares.  This  distrust  in  some  cases 
amounts  almost  to  resentment  that 
business  is  not  keeping  good  faith 
with  its  public. 

BUSINESS    MAN    MUST    BE    SPORTSMAN 

A  good  deal  of  an  argument  can 
be  put  up  for  passing  on  the  losses 
of  a  declining  market  to  the  ultiinate 
consumer,  so  long  as  he  keeps  buying, 
since  this  spreads  the  loss  most  thinly 
and  widely.  But  when  the  ultimate 
consumer  revolts  and  stops  buying 
the  wise  merchant  in  such  case  will 
meet  the  market  and  lower  his  price 
levels.  This  is  not  only  sound  busi- 
ness but  good  sporting  spirit  which 
the  American  public  likes  to  honor. 
The  public  knows  that  many  business 
men  made  excessive  profits  in  the  era 
of  extravagant  public  buying  by  be- 
ing able  til  unload  accumulated  stocks 
liought  at  low  prices.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  such 
business  men  to  exercise  foresight 
and  accumulate  surpluses  to  absorb 
losses  incident  to  a  period  of  drop- 
ping prices?  If  the  full  toll  of  high 
prices  was  exacted  on  goods  luckily 
bought,  or  cheaply  produced,  is  it  not 
fair  play  that  out  of  those  unearned 
profits  should  be  assumed  some  of  the 
loss  from  low  prices  on  goods  bought 
at  higher  levels?  When  the  public 
becomes    convinced    that   business    is 


giving  it  the  advantage  of  falling 
])rices,  just  as  readily  as  it  took  ad- 
vantage of  rising  prices,  public  confi- 
dence will  be  reassured  and  buying 
stimulated. 

.Again  it  is  a  part  of  the  education 
which  business  owes  to  the  public  to 
demonstrate  that  goods  are  being  pro- 
duced at  the  least  possible  cost  com- 
patible with  the  prices  of  materials 
and  labor.  Business  owes  it  to  the 
public  to  be  efficient  and  to  give  it 
the  benefit  of  that  efficiency.  The 
public  is  inclined  to  distrust  that  busi- 
ness has  become  too  used  to  excessive 
profits  and  is,  therefore,  not  willing 
to  pass  along  products  on  a  reason- 
able margin  of  profit.  I  am  present- 
ing the  public's  view  in  this  respect 
and  am  not  expressing  my  own 
thought.  I  do  not  believe  that  busi- 
ness is  exacting  e.xorbitant  profits,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  public  is  not  yet  convinced  of  this 
view.  There  has  been  some  damage 
done  to  the  progress  of  readjustment 
by  highly  advertised  reduced  price 
sales  in  which  prices  were  not  sin- 
cerely reduced. 

MUST  NOT  ALARM  WORKER 

I  have  only  hinted  at  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  meeting  the  present 
situation.  There  is  one  more  impor- 
tant thing  that  occurs  to  me  and  that 
is  that  growing  unemployment  and 
lowered  wages  have  created  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  many  that  their  buying 
power  is  going  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced. They  are  struggling  to  get 
along  with  their  old  belongfhgs  rather 
than  to  buy  new  ones,  apprehensive 
that  later  on  they  will  neecl  every  cent 
they  can  save  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  obtaining  life's  necessaries.  It  will 
very  materially  aid  the  orderly  read- 
justment now  under  way  if  business 
sees  to  it  that  a  reasonable  relation  is 
maintained  between  the  reduction  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  wage  group 
and  the  reduction  in  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

There  is  a  serious  word  of  warn- 
ing I  should  like  to  say  in  closing. 
We  hear  in  some  directions  business 
men  saying  that  labor  had  its  swing 
while  prices  were  high  and  labor  was 
scarce  and  that  now  the  turn  of  the 
employer  is  coming  and  they  intend 
to  take  full  revenge.  This  may  be 
human  nature,  but  it  is  a  most  sinister 
aspect  of  it.  Revenge  is  rarely  prof- 
itable and  at  this  time  such  an  atti- 
tude would  be  little  less  than  a  public 
calamity.  It  serves  to  alarm  the 
working  class  and  to  curtail  its  buy- 
ing far  beyond  what  is  necessary.  It 
serves  to  reduce  working  morale  and 
to  cause  antagonism  between  sections 
of  the  business  community  which 
may  difl'er  in  the  part  they  play  in 
our  business  life,  but  do  not  differ 
in  common  welfare. 


Horace   E,    Dodge,    Founder   of   Dodge 
Car,  Dead 

Horace  E.  Dodge,  millionaire  automo- 
bile manufacturer  of  Detroit,  died  at  his 
Winter  home  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  De- 
cember 10,  after  an  illness  of  almost  a 
year.  Mr.  Dodge  .suffered  an  attack  of 
influenza  at  the  time  his  elder  brother, 
John  Dodge,  died  in  New  York  last  Janu- 
ary, and  had  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects.     He  was  fifty-two  years  old. 

The  Dodge  brothers  made  a  fortune 
estimated  at  more  than  $50,000,000  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  They  first  began  manu- 
facturing small  parts  for  automobiles  in 
a  factory  employing  only  eleven  men. 
Eighteen  years  ago  Henry  Ford  made  an 
agreement  with  the  brothers  whereby  they 
were  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  build- 
ing in  the  Henry  Ford  plant.  That  inter- 
est cost  them  approximately  $5,000.  In 
July,  1919,  they  sold  out  to  Mr.  Ford 
for  $12,500,000. 

In  1912  the  Dodge  brothers  decided  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves.  The 
Dodge  car  met  with  rapid  success  and 
to-day  the  Dodge  Motor  Company  employs 
18,000  persons. 

Newton    MacMillan,    Newspaper    Man 
Dead 

Newton  MacMillan,  newspaper  man,  who 
retired  from  active  work  ten  years  ago  on 
account  of  ill  health,  died  in  New  York 
December  8,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Early 
in  his  newspaper  work  he  was  with  the 
LafTan  News  Bureau  of  New  York,  the 
Chicago  Evcnmg  Post  and  Chicago  Sun- 
day Tribune,  and  accompanied  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing and  his  baseball  team  on  their  foreign 
tour.  He  came  to  New  York  again  in 
1900  and  spent  the  succeeding  ten  years 
on  _  the  Sunday  Herald  and  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  Morning  Tclcgral>h.  except 
for  two  years  at  Oswego,  where  he 
founded  and  edited  The  Pathfinder,  a 
weekly. 


Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse  Dies- 
Col.  Harry  E.  Converse,  president  of 
the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
of  which  the  first-named  concern  is  a  sub- 
sidiary, died  at  his  home  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  December  8,  of  heart  failure  and 
complications.  He  was  fifty-seven  years 
old. 


United  Candy  Stores  Doing  $3,000,000 
Business 
The  United  Retail  Candy  Stores,  Inc., 
since  May  8  last  has  opened  nine  stores 
111  New  York,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one 
in  Newark,  and  is  doing  in  these  eleven 
stores  a  business  of  over  $3,000,000  a  year, 
according  to  a  statement  by  acting  presi- 
dent H.  S.  Collins.  The  company  has 
under  construction  nine  more  stores  and 
hopes  to  have  at  least  six  of  these  open 
in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  holiday 
trade.     This  will   make   twenty-one   stores 

Benjamin  Holt,  Tractor  Inventor,  Dead 

Benjamin  Holt,  inventor  of  the  cater- 
pillar tread  used  for  tractors,  and  also  on 
tanks  in  the  war,  died  recently  at  a 
hospital  in  Stockton.  Cal.,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year. 


Charles   B.   Ames,   Publisher,    Dead 

Charles  B.  Ames,  vice-president  of  Motor 
Life,  died  on  December  9  at  his  residence 
in  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  aged  55.  He  was  for- 
merly publisher  of  The  Horseless  Age, 
and  business  manager  of  Motor  and  Motor, 
Boating. 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


Who  Is  the  Mail  Order  Buyer? 

How  a  Company  Whose  Logical  Prospects  Were  Not 
Mail  Order  Buyers  Converted  Those  Prospects 


HOUNDING  the  mail  order 
buyer  and  trying  to  force  your 
product  on  him  is  sometimes  an  al- 
most impossible  job.  Much  easier 
is  it  to  work  out  some  plan  which 
will  convert  your  logical  prospects 
into  mail  order  buyers. 

Last  January,  when  the  writer 
joined  this  company,  it  was  facing 
an  acute  selling  problem.  Here  was 
an  organization  operating  on  a  limit- 
ed capital,  equipped  and  ready  to 
manufacture  a  product  in  substantial 
quantities,  but  with  no  feasible  way 
to  secure  orders,  that  is,  orders 
where  the  selling  cost  would  be  low 
enough  to  make  them  profitable. 

The  product  manufactured  would 
come  in  the  category  of  a  specialty. 
It  is  known  as  the  Rotastrop — an 
automatic  safety  razor  blade  sharp- 
ener which  retails  at  $5.00.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  is  highly  valuable  to 
the  self -shaver,  and  possesses  sev- 
eral exclusive  ad\antages.  Its  merit 
is  unquestionable. 

An  examination  of  the  advertising 
records  revealed  the  following  facts : 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  adver- 
tising appropriation  (a  comparative- 
ly small  amount  in  dollars  and  cents) 
was  spent  in  American  magazines, 
while  five  per  cent,  was  spent  in 
foreign  journals.  Imagine  the  writ- 
er's surprise  on  learning  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  foreign. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  dis- 
closed the  reason  for  this  apparent 
inconsistency.  In  foreign  countries, 
one  jobber  would  be  granted  the  ex- 
clusive sales  rights  for  his  country, 
provided  he  would  agree  to  purchase 
periodically  a  specified  number  of 
Rotastrops.  Because  of  this  fact  he 
would  push  the  sale  of  our  product. 
In  other  words,  we  were  securing 
dealer  distribution  in  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  efforts  of  the  job- 
ber. We  were  unable,  of  course,  to 
follow  this  plan  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  only  one  sales  door  open 
to  us- — the  mail. 

Now,  even  a  superficial  survey  of 
the  mail  order  field  brings  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
mail  order  buyers  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, small  towns,  and  rural  com- 
munities.        Further       investigation 


By  KENNEDY  LEGLER 

General  Manager.  Burke  Mfg.  Company 

shows  that  the  sale  of  safety  razors 
(especially  the  higher  grade  makes) 
in  this  field  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
safety  razor  manufacturers  to  be- 
come enthusiastic.  While  unques- 
tionably many  safety  razors  are  in 
use,  the  majority  of  them  are  of 
obscure  makes,  retailing  as  low  as 
twenty-five  cents.  Many  premium 
safety  razors  are  also  used  by  this 
class. 

Advertising  in  the  mail  order 
journals  brought  a  deluge  of  in- 
quiries, which  resulted  in  very  few 
sales.  While  the  inquirer  readily  saw 
the  advantage  of  using  the  Rota- 
strop, the  price  was  prohibitive.  To 
endeavor  to  extract  $5.00  from  a 
man  using  a  fifty-nine-cent  or  pre- 
mium razor,  for  a  device  to  sharpen 
that  razor,  seems  preposterous,  to 
say  the  least,  even  though  that  de- 
vice eliminates  the  purchasing  of 
new  blades.  And  to  the  mail  order 
class  the  saxnng  appeal  is  paramount. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  fifty-cent  purchase  of  safety 
blades  will  sometimes  last  for 
months. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  force  the 
average  dealer-buying  individual  to 
sit  down  and  write  an  inquiry,  then 
in  answer  to  our  follow-up  order  a 
machine,  requires  stronger  advertis- 
ing than  most  advertisers  are  able  to 
write.  A  trial  along  this  line  soon 
convinced  us  that  we  were  on  the 
wrong  track.  \'arious  pieces  of  copy 
were  tested  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  mistake  was  in  the  plan 
rather  than  the  advertisements. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  dilemma. 
^^'ith  both  the  mail  order  and  the 
ron-mail  order  buyers  closed  to  us, 
and  insufficient  capital  to  secure  even 
territorial  dealer  distribution,  the 
outlook  was  black.  Experience, 
however,  had  taught  us  that  the 
logical  buyer  for  the  Rotastrop  was 
the  self-shaver  of  that  mighty  army 
that  goes  to  make  up  what  is  known 
as  the  ''Better  Middle  Class."  There 
was  our  market !  How  were  we  to 
reach  it? 

The  solution  dawned !  Past  rec- 
ords proved  that  if  we  could  induce 
these  men  to  use  the  Rotastrop  for 
one  week,  they  would  never  be  with- 


out it.  And  thereon  hinged  our 
entire  plan. 

"Send  no  money"  became  the  key- 
note of  the  new  campaign.  In  place 
of  the  twenty-one-line  canvassing 
advertisements,  which  tickled  the 
curiosity  in  order  to  bring  forth  an 
inquiry,  full-column  space  was  used. 
This  space  was  solidly  set  in  mail 
order  style,  the  copy  expounding  the 
virtues  of  the  Rotastrop  and  the 
advantages  obtained  through  its  use. 
After  exploiting  all  the  felicities  of 
ownership,  we  oft'ered  to  send  the 
Rotastrop  direct  to  the  prospect  for 
trial. 

"The  Rotastrop  must  sell  itself" 
became  our  slogan.  It  must  make 
good  our  every  claim  before  the 
prospect  paid  one  cent.  The  copy 
was  such  that  any  reader  would 
agree  that  if  the  Rotastrop  did  all  we 
claimed  for  it,  it  would  easily  be 
worth  $5.00,  the  price  asked.  Fol- 
lowing this  strong  copy  was  our 
ofifer.  We  would  gladly  send  the 
machine  direct  to  the  prospect's 
home  for  five  days'  free  trial  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  our  claims  and  prove 
them.  In  this  we  were  even  going 
one  better  than  the  dealer.  If  the 
Rotastrop  was  all  that  we  claimed 
for  it,  he  would  need  it ;  if  not,  he 
paid  nothing  for  the  trial.  In  either 
event,  he  could  not  lose. 

The  copy  made  extravagant  claims 
but  the  machine  proved  them.  A  cou- 
pon was  appended  to  each  advertise- 
ment making  it  easy  for  prospects  to 
order.     And  they  did  order. 

While  the  plan  has  barely  passed 
beyond  the  test  stage,  results  indicate 
that  our  sales  problem  has  been 
solved — and  on  a  mail  order  basis. 
Not  by  hounding  the  mail  order 
buyer,  but  by  evolving  a  plan  that 
would  convert  our  logical  prospects 
into  mail  order  buvers. 


Robert  T.  Walsh  With  Apex  Motor 

Robert  T.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant sales  manager  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Apex  Motor  Corporation,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  the  .'\ce  cars. 
Mr.-  Walsh  once  was  chief  assistant  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  and  also  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company 
and  the   Briscoe   Motor  Car  Company. 
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His  Morning  Mail 
Brought  400  Checks 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

names,  etc.,  are  correct.  What  you 
have  written  about  me  personally  is 
extreme  tn  a  degree  bordering  on 
flattery. 

"I  cannot  allow  this  story  to  end, 
however,  without  adding  a  few  words 
in  tribute  to  the  fellows  who  have 
worked  with  me  during  the  years 
that  are  a  part  of  this  article.  No 
man  can  succeed  who  does  not  stir- 
round  himself  with  competent  and 
loyal  co-helpers.  This  I  have  always 
tried  to  do  and  any  success  that  I  may 
have  attained  is  due  principally  to  the 
men  who  have  been  patient  with,  and 
loyal  to,  me.  With  few  exceptions, 
each  one  of  them  is  holding  a  respon- 
sible position  of  trust  and  is  pointed 
toward  captaincies  of  industry.  More 
power  to  them ! 

"And  now  a  word  about  the  part 
that  advertising  has  played  in  my 
business  career.  The  Vive  Camera 
Co.  started  off  using  small  space  in 
the  magazines. 

"Then  Collier's  came  into  my  life 
and  I  changed  seats  with  the  buyer 
and  became  seller  of  advertising.  My 
biggest  asset  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
spent  my  own  money  successfully  and 
I  was  in  a  position  to  advise  others 
to  do  likewise.  And  I  could  tell  why. 
During  sixteen  years  of  my  activities 
with  Collier's.  I  never  knew  of  an 
advertiser  failing  if  he  had  an  article 
of  merit,  properly  merchandized  and 
with  nerve  enough  to  exploit  it  in  the 
printed  page. 


A.    N.    P.    A.    Bureau    Makes    Market 
Survey  for  Ginger  Ale 

The  Bureau  uf  .Xdvertismg  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
just  completed  a  survey  of  the  market  for 
ginger  ale.  It  was  made  by  means  of 
questionnaires  sent  out  this  Fall  to  news- 
papers in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Some 
of  the  questions  asked  were :  Has  there 
been  any  material  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  soft  drinks  in  your  city  during 
the  past  year?  If  so,  what  per  cent?  Have 
the  sales  of  ginger  ale  increased  more  than 
any  other  soft  drinks?  If  so,  what  per 
cent  ?  What  new  brands  of  ginger  ale  have 
appeared  in  your  market  in  the  past  year  ? 
What  ginger  ales  have  the  largest  volume 
of  sales  in  your  city  ?  Name  in  order  of 
sales.  Which  pays  the  grocer  the  largest 
profit?  What  is  the  popular  retail  price 
per  bottle  and  per  case  for  good  ginger 
ale?  What  ginger  ales  are  most  widely 
advertised  in  your  city?     And  how. 


Fisk  Tire  Sales  Are  Lower 
President  H.  T.  Dunn,  of  the  Fisk  Rul)- 
ber  Co.,  has  announced  tliat  the  sales  of 
the  company  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31  will  be  approximately  $42,- 
000,000  net,  compared  with  $43,600,000  in 
1919,  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of 
the  company. 


Retail  Grocers  Advertise  to  Combat 
Chain  Stores 
The  Retail  Grocers'  As.sociation  of  New 
Orleans  is  engaged  in  an  advertising  cam- 
paign designed  to  impress  the  consumer 
with  the  advisability  of  patronizing  the 
independent  retail  grocers  of  the  city  in 
preference  to  the  chain  stores.  The  point 
that  money  spent  with  local  independent 
stores  remains  in  New  Orleans  and  helps 
build  the  community  is  stressed. 


Jeweler    Uses     Four    "Roto"    Pages — 
Consistent  Advertising  Wins 

Four  pages  used  in  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Courier  last  Sunday 
by  Levy's,  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  advertise- 
ment of  a  jewelry   store. 

Starting  to  advertise  in  newspapers 
twelve    years    ago    with    a    space    limit    of 


about  eight  inches,  Sol  Levy,  head  of  the 
firm,  has  built  up  an  enviable  business. 
.\dvertising  consistently,  fifty-two  weeks 
in  every  year,  he  gradually  increased  his 
investment  to  half   pages  and   full  pages. 

"Black    Cat    Magazine"   in   Receiver's 
Hands 

William  Clark  has  been  apirointed  re- 
ceiver for  the  Black  Cat  Magazine.  Inc., 
New  York,  by  Judge  Knox.  It  is  stated 
tliat   liabilities'  are   about   $13,000. 

Montgomery,    Ward    Sales    for    Eleven 
Months 

The  sales  of  Montgomery,  Ward  & 
Company  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
November  30,  1920,  were  $102,295,244,  as 
compared  with  $94,065,344  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  8.75  per 
cent. 


GRANT  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  MARION 

''Star"  Lights  on  Indiana — 
Shining  on  Prosperous  Marion 

Marion,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  city  of  some  24,000  people, 
with  a  total  of  eighty-seven  industries,  furnishirg  an  annual  pay 
roll  of  $11,600,000.00  to  its  busy  workers,  is  situated  seventy-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis  on  the  line  of  four  big  railroads  and  in  the 
center  of  a  rich  farming  country. 

Marion  has  two  excellent  newspapers,  yet  despite  that  fact  438 
daily  and  690  Sunday  copies  of  The  Star  are  read  in  Marion 
proper,  while  624  daily  and  944  Sunday  copies  of  The  Star  are 
read  in    Grant  county,   of  which   Marion   is   the  county  seat. 

It  is  the  progressive,  forward-looking  people  who  buy  Indiana's 
metropolitan  daily  in  Marion,  as  in  all  Indiana  cities.  Data 
gathered  from  twenty-eight  cities  in  a  seventy-five  mile  radius  of 
Indianapolis  shows  that  one  out  of  every  five  business  and  pro- 
fessional men   reads 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

Largest  Morning  and  Sunday   Circulation   in  Indiana. 

Eastern  Representatire:  Kelly-Smith  Co.,    Marbridge  BIdg.,    New  York 
Western  Representative:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.,  Cbicago 

ONE  OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
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Ad  Club  Show  Wins 
Professional  Plaudits 


Yorkers    Stage    Unusual    and 
Successful   Diversion 


Real    Estate    Associations    Advertising 

The  Real  Estate  Investors  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  and  tlie  Apartment  House  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  are  now  running  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers  on  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  New  York.  The  advertis- 
ing, by  citing  typical  apartment  houses  with 
figures  on  the  cost  of  taxes,  labor,  coal,  for 
1920,  as  compared  with  1914,  attempts  to 
show  that  property  owners  are  not  un- 
reasonable. 


Company,  the  Bartlett-Hayward  Company, 
the  George  Oldham  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, and  the  Campbell  Metal  Window 
Company. 


"Splendid,  with  snap,  charm  and  dash," 
is  the  way  Richard  R.  Richards,  manager 
of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies,  char- 
acterized the  minstrel  show  and  oriental 
diversion  given  by  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  before  a  full 
house  on  the  evening  of  December  10. 
Manager  Richards  made  this  comment  in 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Charles  C. 
Green,  president  of  the  James  Advertising 
Agency,  who  concocted  and  produced 
"Club  Brew,  A  Hard  Times  Tonic."  It 
was  presented  by  President  George  W. 
Hopkins. 

Part  one  of  the  program  was  a  most  en- 
tertaining minstrel  sliow,  arranged  and 
directed  by  Al  Gibney,  of  Munsey's.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue  may  be  seen  the 
entire  ensemble.  Features  of  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  included  the  singing  of 
"The  Japanese  Sandman"  by  Mr.  Gib- 
ney, with  a  Japanese  mask,  designed  by 
\V.  T.  Benda,  the  famous  illustrator ;  and 
the  song  "Tarn,  Tam,  Tarn,"  from  the 
Greenwich  Follies,  to  the  company  of 
which  miniature  tambourines  were  thrown 
into   the   audience. 

H.  Rea  Fitch,  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Adver- 
tising Agency,  opened  part  two  with  "A 
Bit  of  Magic,"  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  money  appear  and  other  things 
disappear  could  make  some  of  the  profes- 
sional magicians  look  to  their  laurels, 
agreed  everybody,  including  experienced 
critics  of  the  theatre  who  were  present. 
Led  by  Albert  N.  Hoxie,  all  now  joined 
in  singing  old  and  new  songs,  and  then  the 
oriental  sketch  opened. 

The  scene,  which  was  in  Beer  Sheba, 
any  old  time  before  January  17,  1919, 
A.  D.  T.,  was  created  by  magnificent 
stage  settings  and  lighting  effects. 
Oriental  designs,  properties  and  cos- 
tumes were  donated  by  A.  A.  Vantine 
&  Co.,  E.  S.  Freisinger  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  W.  T.  Benda  his  remarkable 
masks,  costing  over  $1,000  each  and  origi- 
nally shown  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
Follies,  were  used.  Paul  Meyer,  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine,  staged  the  production. 
Frank  E.  Fehlman,  as  Kut-All-Gab,  the 
Most  Worshipful  Quince,  played  his  role 
with  dignity,  and  Fat-Eema,  One  of  the 
Many  (an  over-ripe  peach),  impersonated 
by  Charles  C.  Green,  was  delicious.  Man- 
ning Wakefield,  playing  Be-She-Bara,  the 
poor  Jazzarazz  slave  girl,  "brought  down 
the  house"  with  his  dancing  grace  and 
ability.  Aram  Cheesed,  father  of  Be-She- 
Bara,  by  Himself;  Huz  and  Buz,  guards 
of  the  Hootch,  by  Royal  P.  Smith  and 
Jerry  Ward,  and  a  European,  by  Al  Gibney, 
rendered  their  parts  to  perfection. 

The  evening  was  most  pleasantly  rounded 
out  in  "Ephriam's  Harmony  Emporium," 
which  was  arranged  by  L.  W.  Bleser  and 
R.  B.  .-Mexander  in  conjunction  with  the 
club  orchestra  and  quartette.  The  two 
named  were  assisted  by  Al  Seiffer,  A.  N. 
Hoxie,  Frank  Fehlman,  Frank  Lord,  Her- 
man Daych,  Waldemar  Voorhees,  William 
Kramer,  Joe  Einson  and  Charles  C.  Green. 


W.  B.  Neff,  Sales  Manager,  Killed 

W.  B.  Neff,  sales  manager  of  the  Cliicago 
.■\utomobile  Supply  Company,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  recently.  Mr.  Neff  a  few  days 
previous  had  been  in  Baltimore  conducting 
his  salesmen  on  a  tour  through  the  plants 
of   the   .American   Hammered   Piston   Ring 


C.   W.   Murphy   Joins   Dauchy   Co. 

The  Dauchy  Company,  New  York,  has 
added  to  its  stafT  C.  W.  Murphy,  who  for 
years  was  director  of  sales  and  advertis- 
ing for  American  manufacturers  in  Latin- 
American  countries,  and  the  publisher  of 
a   monthly   magazine  at   Mexico  City. 


George    E.    Waugh   With   Aladdin    Co. 

George  E.  Waugh.  formerly  a  member  of 
the  advertising  department  of  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago,  on  December  1  was 
made  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Aladdin  Company,  of  Bay  City,   Mich. 


Bauer  &  Black  advertise  their  products 
with  great  success — and  a  portion  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  the  million  and  a 
half  circulation  they  address  in  the  nine 
magazines  comprising 

The  All  Fiction  Field 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  Extension  Service 

Under  the  Direction  of 

CYRIL  H.  TRIBE 


When  in  Rome,  Advertise  Like  a  Roman 

The  Secret  of  Successful  Advertising  Abroad  Is  to  Make 
Your  Copy  Appear  at  Home  Wherever  It  Appears 

By  ALFRED  THOMAS  MARKS 

Export  Editor,  The  Music  'I'nidcs,  Shoe  mid  Leather  Reporter,  etc. 


OUR  United  States  exporters  who 
are  not  mastering  the  details  of 
consumer  advertising  in  the  foreign 
markets  are  not  using  "every  card  in 
the  deck"  to  win  out  in  the  big  world- 
trade  game.  But  in  our  foreign  pub- 
licity plans  we  will  find  little  use  for 
the  results  of  our  experiences  in  the 
home  field  other  than  as  they  have 
ripened  on  common  sense  and  are 
given  in  the  sense  of  courageous  de- 
sire to  trade  further  afield. 

It  is  a  very  necessary  and  essen- 
tial precedent  to  entering  overseas 
markets  and  mediums  with  our  ad- 
vertising that  we  know  what  kind  of 
advertising  will  sell  the  goods  there. 
Very  fortimately  that  information  is 
easily  obtained.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  what  most  of  us  would 
consider  "good  advertising"  here  at 
home  nearly  always  proves  to  be  very 
"bad  advertising"  in  other  countries 
— bad  because  it  does  not  sell  the 
goods,  or  create  a  demand  for  them 
— which  is,  after  all,  the  real  test  of 
all   advertising  at  home  and  abroad. 

SELLING   THE   BRITISHER 

The  matter-of-fact  Britisher  can- 
not be  startled  or  stampeded  into 
buying  your  goods ;  he  does  not  take 
kindly  to  advertising  innovations;  he 
s  rather  impatient  in  his  efiforts  to 
get  away  from  a  page  or  half-page 
display ;  it  does  not  sink  in  to  any 
extent,  whatever.  Small  spaces  run 
daily  or  every  other  day,  constant 
hammering  with  few  changes  of  copy 
"gets  him." 

That's  why  he  buys  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  Lipton's 
tea  every  year — why  Pear's  soap 
and  Beecham's  pills  and  Guinness's 
stout  are  really  household  words  in 
Great  Britain. 


None  of  these  concerns — or  few 
others  of  England's  nationally-known 
producers — uses  big  spaces.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  Pear's  have  been 
running  the  little  50-line  single  col- 
umn cut  "He  won't  be  happy  'til  he 
gets  it"  without  the  slightest  change 
— and  it  is  still  selling  the  goods. 


Make  It  Conform 

T  T  is  said  of  Napoleon  that  he 
■*■  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church 
in  Rome,  a  free-thinker  in  Paris, 
a  disciple  of  the  Greek  ritual  in 
Moscow  and  a  Mohammedan  in 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Marks  points  out  that  ad- 
vertising copy  used  abroad  must 
conform  as  closely  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  for  whose  at- 
tention  it   is   written. 

Perhaps  there's  another  side  to 
the  question,  for  some  enthusiasts 
have  been  heard  to  say  that  Amer- 
ican advertising  gains  value 
abroad  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  different — livelier — fresher. 
What   do   von   think? 


A  curious  sidelight  on  English 
publicity  recently  was  referred  to  by 
one  of  our  consular  representatives 
stationed  at  Liverpool,  at  home  for 
a  brief  vacation,  in  talking  with  the 
writer.  A  certain  biscuit-producing 
concern  in  London,  established  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  adver- 
tising consistently  and  persistently 
for  all  of  that  time  until  their  prod- 
uct was  known  practically  all  over 
the  world,  in  an  ill-advised  moment 
several  years  before  the  war  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  stopping  its  advertising. 
"What's  the  use  of  spending  this 
money?"  they  a.sked.  "Our  goods 
are  known  everywhere,   and  we  are 


always  sold  up  away  ahead  of  pro- 
duction." So  they  cut  out  the  adver- 
tising appropriation.  To  use  the  con- 
sular representative's  own  words, 
"thev  went  back  nearly  80,000  pounds 
($400,000)  the  first  year,  and  it  took 
thetn  nearly  five  years  to  get  back  to 
the  volume  of  trade  they  were  doing 
when  they  thought  they  could  save 
the  advertising  appropriation."  Now 
they  are  proceeding  on  the  plan  of  in- 
creasing their  advertising  appropria- 
tion ten  per  cent  each  year,  and  their 
business  shows  advances  of  15  to  20 
per  cent  each  twelvemonth. 

"roy.\l  did  the  same  here" 
This  plan  has  had  its  counterpart 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
will  be  remembered,  when  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  discontin- 
ued its  advertising  for  a  year  because 
it  thought  it  was  sufficiently  well 
known — and  is  said  to  have  gone 
back  something  like  $250,000  in  that 
year  in  sales.  The  very  next  year 
the  "rise"  of  every  step  of  every 
flight  of  L-road  stairs  in  New  York 
City  had  its  Royal  Baking  Powder 
advertisement,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
lot  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising which  was  not  being  even 
remotely  considered  when  the  com- 
pany decided  to  eliminate  its  pub- 
licity. It  was  the  only  remedy,  and 
they  applied  it. 

This  serves  to  show  that  in  the 
L^nited  States  as  well  as  in  England 
no  concern,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful or  well-established,  can  afford  to 
stop  advertising — that  advertising 
must  be  not  only  judicious,  but  per- 
sistent and  constant. 

the    FRENCH     PROHLEM 

France  is  different — decidedly  so 
— although   here   again   we   find   that 
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the  big  page  "spread"  is  not  at  all 
impressive.  But  keep  in  mind  that 
you  will  get  your  best  results  here 
by  having  due  regard  for  the  artis- 
tic side  of  advertising.  Even  though 
your  display  be  small,  see  that  it  is 
attractively  balanced,  and  if  a  cut  be 
used  see  that  it  is  the  right  cut — 
nothing  jarring  or  grotesque.  Re- 
member that  the  French — even  the 
peasant  and  middle  classes — have  an 
artistic  streak  in  them.  A  glance  at 
any  French  metropolitan  daily  or 
weekly  will  demonstrate  the  meaning 
of  "artistic''  as  applied  to  French  ad- 
vertising. 

And  let  your  advertisement  be  in 
French !  There's  another  important 
consideration.  A  large  United  States 
advertiser  of  talking  machines  some 
time  ago  sent  to  two  of  the  leading 
Paris  newspapers  (a  daily  and  a 
weekly)  a  lot  of  60-Iine  electros  ad- 
vertising their  product  in  English.  A 
cabled  inquiry  from  Paris  resulted  in 
the  matter  being  translated  into 
French  and  the  electros  thrown  into 
the  "hell  box."  Only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  readers  of  any 
French  publication  is  reached  by  an 
English  announcement,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  circulation  is  an  absolute 
loss  to  such  an  advertiser.  All  of  the 
French  publications  will  translate  ad- 
vertisements to  French  on  request 
without  charge. 

Unlike  conditions  in  England,  it  is 
very  advisable  that  changes  of  copy 
be  frequent  in  France — "always 
something  new"  is  the  French  idea. 
And  let  it  be  sprightly,  incisive,  ca- 
pable of  being  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
and  let  it  tell  the  whole  story  in  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  words. 

Here  are  but  two  of  the  foreign 
markets  at  whose  doors  our  products 
in  all  lines  are  knocking — and  we 
have  touched  upon  the  advertising 
side  of  each  only  briefly.  But  these 
emphasize  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
foreign  countries  must  be  studied 
and  analyzed  in  order  to  get  its 
psychological  viewpoint  on  advertis- 
ing. 

PECULI.\R    L.\TIN    APPEAL 

Latin-American  advertising  is  an- 
other proposition  which  requires 
different  and  distinctive  treatment. 
Your  artistry  so  essential  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  French,  and  the  constant 
hammering  with  the  same  advertise- 
ment which  "goes"  in  England,  will 
get  you  nowhere  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Here  we  find  adver- 
tising fundamentals  largely  undevel- 
oped and  to  a  considerable  extent 
back  in  the  comic-picture  twilight  of 
publicity  evolution.  But  if  we  expect 
to  reach  and  influence  the  consumer 
there,  and  not   shoot  over  his  head, 


we  must  go  to  him  with  that  sort  of 
advertising,  even  though  it  gives  us 
that  creepy  feeling  up  and  down  the 
spine. 

So  the  idea  we  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  digest  in  advertising  to  the 
foreign  customer — a  human  of  as 
many  sides  and  as  numerous  peculi- 
arities as  there  are  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — is  that  each  coun- 
try and  each  market  should  be  stud- 
ied in  order  to  enable  us  to  adapt 
ourselves  and  our  publicity  to  his 
ideas — for  in  this  way  only  can  we 
e.xpect  to  win  the  greatest  possible 
share  of  the  business. 

AUSTRALIA   A   GREAT   FIELD 

With  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts in  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June 
30,  1919,  totaling  close  to  $100,000,- 
000,  Australia  is  proving  itself  to  be 
one  of  our  best  foreign  markets — 
and  is,  by  the  same  token,  an  almost 
virgin  field   for  our  advertisers. 

In  a  report  furnished  the  writer 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 


Commerce  are  given  some  details 
pertaining  to  publicity  in  this  prom- 
ising field  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  our  advertisers  at  this  time. 

"In  nearly  all  of  the  great  Australian 
dailies,"  says  the  department's  report, 
"twelve  inches  of  double  column  is  the 
smallest  space  allowed  for  display  ad- 
vertising. Some  of  the  dailies  do  not  allow 
black  display,  excepting  nameplates  and 
trade-marks ;  others  permit  only  outline 
contour  tyi)e  in  advertisements  up  to 
twelve  inches  double  column,  and  no  solid 
black  in  larger  advertisements.  One  paper 
has  been  known  arbitrarily  to  cut  out  por- 
tions of  an  illustration  which  its  make-up 
man  considered  too  black.  One  leading 
Melbourne  daily  will  not  accept  four- 
column  advertisements  running  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  most  of  the  papers  have 
restrictions  as  to  the  size  of  electros.  One 
American  concern  sent  to  Australia  268 
electros,  of  a  size  acceptable  to  all  Amer- 
ican papers  and  magazines,  of  which  only 
three  or  four  were  usable  by  the  Australian 
publications.  The  loss  on  this  shipment  of 
plates  was  accentuated  by  the  duty  of 
forty-eight  cents  a  square  of  twelve  inches, 
with  four  cents  additional  for  each  addi- 
tional  square  inch. 

"A  recent  letter  of  instructions  from  a 
prominent    United     States     advertiser     di- 
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The     fastest    growing    news- 
paper in  New  York  City  is  the 
Evening    Mail.      It    is    building 
its     circulation     purely     on     its 

merits  as  a  newspaper. 

Its  departments  are   the   best 
edited  in  New  York  City.  What 
other    newspaper    can    point    to 
such      prominent      departmental 
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editors  as : 

Henry    Stephens    decided    to 

Henry   L.    Stoddard,   Managing 

enter  the  advertising  profession 

Editor, 

while  still  at  Northwestern  Uni- 

Hugh Fullerton,   SiK>rting  Edi- 

versity.    Therefore,   it  was  not 

tor, 

strange  that  he  entered  a  Chi- 

Thomas C.   Shotwell,   Financial 

cago    printing   establishment    to 

Editor, 

get   experience  and   it   was   but 
natural  for  him  to  organize  the 

"Dolly   Madison,"   Society   Edi- 
tor, 

Junior     Advertising     Club     of 

Chicago,  because  his  heart  was 

Burns  Mantle,  Dramatic  Editor, 

in  that  kind  of  work. 

Ben   F.   Holzman,   Motion   Pic- 
ture Editor, 

After  doing  aeroplane  service 

"Rube"  Goldberg,  Cartoon  Edi- 

in Europe  during  the  War,  he 

tor. 

returned  to  join  the  B.  F.  Good- 

rich   Rubber    Company.     He    is 

The    Mail    has    over    170,000 

now   associated  with   us   in  our 

circulation  at  3c.  per  copy,  and 

Chicago   Office   and    I   am   very 

it  produces  the  best  results  for 

pleased  to  have  him  there. 
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rected  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  of 
goods  appealing  only  to  women  in  a  paper 
there  which  is  read  exclusively  by  men ; 
another  American  house  directed  advertise- 
ments of  articles  used  only  by  city  dwellers 
to  be  placed  in  a  publication  circulating 
almost  entirely  in  the  country  districts.  A 
well-informed  United  States  advertising 
agency  in  charge  of  the  appropriation  would 
have  obviated  all  of  these  troubles.  Other 
peculiarities  of  Australian  advertising  con- 
ditions might  be  cited,  but  tlie  foregoing 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  en- 
trusting our  advertising  operation  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  foreign  markets,  to  the 
experienced  United  States  agencies." 

ADVERTISING    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  an  advertising  campaign  which 
appeals  to  any  considerable  number 
of  Filipinos  would  be  a  rather  diffi- 
cult matter  to  devise — and  it  is.  The 
Pacific  Commercial  Company,  the 
largest  concern  doing  business  in  the 
islands,  has  full  lists  of  newsijajiers. 
with  their  rates,  circulation,  language 
and  political  complexion.  Mailing 
lists,  too,  play  an  important  part  in 
most  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
Philippines,  one  of  50,000  names  be- 
ing constantly  in  use.  while  another 
of  upward  of  150,000  names  is  used 
frequently.  These  are  well  classi- 
fied, geographically  and  otherwise, 
and  according  to  language  and  pur- 
chasing power.  One  interesting  list 
contains  12,000  names  of  men  and 
women  who  are  known  to  be  well 
able  to  buy  an  automobile.  A  popu- 
lar method  of  advertising  is  the  use 
of  hangers  for  the  stores,  and  full 
and  half -sheet  posters.  The  art  work 
and  lithographing  for  these  are  all 
done  in  the  Philippines,  and  are  said 
to  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
best  work  done  in  the  United  States. 

Considerable  success  in  an  adver- 
tising way  has  been  attained  in  the 
Philippines  by  the  publication  of  edu- 
cational treaties  on  subjects  the  na- 
tive planters  are  interested  in.  These 
are  devoured  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  carry  advertising  of  agricultural 
implements,  pumps,  forges,  fencing, 
paints,  carpenters'  tools,  scales,  safes, 
sewing  midlines,  phonogi^phs,  bi- 
cycles, automobiles,  and  many  other 
articles.  Issues  of  30,000  and  50,000 
of  these  pamphlets  on  sugar  plant- 
ing, rice  and  Indian  corn  raising,  etc., 
have  just  been  circulated. 

The  Filipinos  are  free  spenders, 
but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them 
properly  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
eight  different  dialects  are  neces.sary 
in  advertising  to  dealers  and  con- 
sumers, besides  English,  Spanish  and 
Chinese.  The  dialects  necessary  are 
Tagalog,  the  three  Vesayan  dialects, 
Pampangan,  Panisganin  and  Bicol, 
and  some  advertising  is  done  in 
Arabic  characters  in  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago and  other  sections  where  the 
Stilus  are  found. 


A  close  study  has  been  made  of 
local  prejudices  and  preferences  in 
order  to  avoid  errors  in  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  correctly  planned  ad- 
vertising campaign.  A  case  in  point 
coming  to  the  writer's  attention  is 
the  prevailing  belief  that  if  the  tail 
of  a  pictured  fish  is  not  pointing  up- 
ward it  represents  a  dead  fish,  which 
is  extremely  repugnant  to  the  Fili- 
pino mind. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  make 
a  push  on  any  particular  article  the 
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salesman's  visit  is  preceded  by  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  merchant  in  his  own 
language,  and  this  is  followed  up  by 
from  three  to  six  letters,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  campaign. 
At  the  same  time  a  forceful  campaign 
is  carried  on  to  consumers.  The 
whole  thing  works  out  very  effective- 
ly, and  long  lines  of  natives  have  been 
known  to  stand  for  hours  waiting  to 
get  a  chance  to  buy  the  advertised 
articles. 


Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corp. 
Is  Now  a  Fact 


Billion  Dollars  in  Credits  to  Place  American   Products  in 
World  Markets  and  Maintain  Domestic  Industrial  Stability 


JOHN  :McHUGH,  president  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Metals  Bank  of 
Xew  York  and  chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine and  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration that  has  been  duly  organized 
following  a  ineeting  of  bankers  and 
manufacturers  in  Chicago  last  week. 
The  capitalization  of  the  new  cor- 
poration is  $100,000,000  with  powers 
under  the  recentlv-enacted  Edge  Law 
to  carry  credits  of  $1,000,000,000. 

The  creation  of  this  new  corpora- 
tion marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  American  foreign  trade.  For  a 
score  of  years  American  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  engaged  in  de- 
veloping over-seas  markets  have  suf- 
fered restraint  through  inadequate 
financing  arrangements.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Edge  Law  there  was  no 
way  for  the  manufacturer  to  finance 
a  foreign  sale,  that  might  require  sev- 
eral iTionths  or  a  year  to  consummate, 
other  than  through  the  assumption  of 
the  entire  amount  from  his  own  cash 
reserve.  Obviously,  the  average  man- 
ufacturer was  unable  to  go  into  for- 
eign markets  on  a  large  scale. 

The  struggle  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration has  been  carried  on  by  vari- 
ous associations  of  manufacturers 
and  bankers  who  have  realized  the 
grave  danger  to  American  economic 
progress  unless  some  steps  were  taken 
to  compete  with  the  highly-developed 
credit  systems  of  other  nations.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  have, 
for  years,  been  extending  their  com- 
mercial influence  without  fear  of  any 
very    important    American    interfer- 


ence. The  hopes  of  those  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  organization  indi- 
cate actual  operation  early  in  1921. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  will  be  welcomed  from 
industrial  and  banking  organizations 
throughout  America.  Richard  S. 
Hawes,  senior  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
strongly  urges  the  labor  unions  of  the 
country  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of 
the  corporation. 

As  pointed  out  by  George  Ed. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Royal  Type- 
writer Co.,  the  co-operation  of  every 
American  is  called  for,  so  that  the 
support  that  will  be  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  America's  present 
vast  markets  abroad  and  the  exten- 
,sion  of  new  trade  outlets  will  result 
in  continued  prosperity  for  the  na- 
tion through  insured  industrial 
stability. 

The  committee  named  to  supervise 
the  formation  of  the  corporation  is: 

John  McHugli  of  New  York,  chairman ; 
Herbert  Hoover,  Paul  Warburg,  Charles 
H.  Sabin,  Fred  I.  Kent,  A.  C.  Bedford, 
George  E.  Smith  and  Louis  E.  Pierson, 
all  of  New  York:  John  S.  Drum,  of  San 
Francisco ;  James  B.  Forgan,  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Reynolds,  .\Iexander  Legg 
and  Joseph  de  Frees,  all  of  Chicago ;  F.  O. 
Watts  of  St.  Louis:  J.  R.  Howard  of 
Clinton,  Iowa:  J.  B.  Culberson,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas  :  Levi  L.  Rue,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Philip  Stockton,  of  Boston :  Oscar  Wells, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
of  Duluth,  Minn.;  Herbert  Myrick,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  John  S.  Lawrence,  of 
Boston :  E.  M.  Herr,  of  Pittsburgh :  Roy 
D.  Chapin,  of  Detroit :  John  S.  Raskob,. 
of  Wilmington,  Del. :  Charles  A.  Hinsch, 
of  Cincinnati:  Peter  W.  Goebel,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. :  Thomas  B.  McAdams,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  John  Sherwin,  of. 
Cleveland. 
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US   has   to   do   with   your   in- 
come. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the 
advertising  road  is  strewn 
with  rocks  and  every  once  in 
steps  on  a  sharp  edge. 

Right  now  a  surprising  number  of 
national  advertisers  are  trying  to  commit 
business  suicide. 

Just  as  if  every  sane  man  didn't  know 
that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  do  business 
in  dull  times  as  in  good. 


How  about  the  good  old  solid  account 
that  you  have  lived  with  and  devoted  your 
best  energies  to  for  the  past  two  years? 

Is  it  beginning  to  wobble?  Has  it  thrown 
one,  two  or  even  three  of  its  shoes  already? 

John  D.  Rockefeller  says  that  genuine 
success  means  doing  the  common  things  of 
life  uncommonly  well. 

Surely  this  includes  advertising. 

*     *     « 

Without  advertising  much  of  the  business 
today  would  disappear.  It  is  the  heart  of 
modern  business.  If  you  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  heart  you  choke  the  life 
of  the  body  and  it  becomes  dead. 

To  stop  advertising  is  to  stop  the  flow  of 
goods  through  the  heart  of  business  ...  it  is 
in  fact  business  suicide  ...  as  deliberate  as 
a  revolver  shot  through  the  brain. 

Huge  bumper  crops  surround  us  every- 
where .  .  .  the  nation  is  in  reality  richer  and 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history  .  .  .  the  United  States  has  mastered 
the  art  of  production  .  .  .  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions  of  people  must  and  ?fi7/  con- 
sume .  .  .  and  yet — 


Certain  national  advertising  appropria- 
tions are  being  cut  to  the  vanishing  point  or 
stopped  entirely. 

The  far-seeing  advertiser  who  goes  right 
on  will  reap  a  harvest  far  beyond  his  just 
desserts. 

All  the  world  hates  a  quitter  and  a  quitter 
never  wins. 

*     *     * 

Now  about  that  wobbly  account. 

Let's  get  together  and  do  something  to 
quicken  its  waning  pulse. 

Selling  ideas  are  going  to  be  more  valu- 
able during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  than 
ever  before.  Advertisements  from  this  day 
forward  have  got  to  sell  the  goods. 

Let's  throw  old  General  Publicity  ...  his 
gold  braid  and  brass  buttons  into  the  junk 
heap  and  create  campaigns  that  will  sell 
stuff. 

Our  splendid  organization  is  yours  to 
command  .  .  .  experience  .  .  .  new  energy 
.  .  .  new  thought  .  .  .  and  selling  ideas  .  .  . 
ready  to  supplement  your  own  .  .  .  plus 

James  M.  Ethridge  .  .  .  W.  L.  Larned  .  .  . 
G.  H.  E.  Hawkins  .  .  .  Mathew  Beecher  .  .  . 
John  Bierwirth  .  .  .  William  Van  Dresser 
.  .  anyone  of  the  intelligent  and  loyal  men 
of  our  staff  will  come  right  to  your  office 
and  take  off  his  coat  and  work  with  you. 
W.  Livingston  Larned  is  the  best  idea  man 
that  I  have  encountered  in  twenty-five  years. 
It's  no  time  to  dally  and  hesitate. 

Let's  get  that  wobbly  account  back  on  the 
main  track. 

It  may  mean  your  income  for  the  next 
year. 

If  you  can't  come  to  us  we  will  come  to 
you. 

Send  that  telegram  today. 


Very  truly  yours, 


THE  ETHRIDGE  COMPANY 


25  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 
140  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 
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What  Did  Adam  Think  of  Advertising? 


For,  When  the  Serpent  Had  Successfully  Advertised  the 
Apple,  Eve  Was  a  Prospect  for  "Ladies'  Wear" 


By  COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 


National   Chairii 


Newspaper  C'diiiinittce,  A.  A  A.  A. 


THERE  are  some  whci  point  to 
Noah  as  the  first  advertiser.  He, 
to  use  the  vernacular  of  the  advertis- 
ing profession,  visuahzed  his  propo- 
sition with  the  mighty  ark,  but,  sad  to 
relate,  as  an  advertiser  Noah  was  a 
failure  because  the  audience  he  ap- 
pealed to,  so  far  as  history  informs 
us,  were  not  impressed  enough  to 
even  buy  umbrellas,  and  they  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  indifference. 

AN    ADVERTISER   IN   EDEN 

I  would  go  even  further  back  than 
Noah  to  the  wily  Serpent  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  who  advertised  his  apple 
and  most  effectively,  thereby  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  and  half  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  to-day,  for  Eve,  as  soon 
as  she  had  partaken  of  the  apple,  be- 
came conscious  of  the  desirability  of 
indulging  in  apparel.  A  modern  ap- 
plication of  the  Garden  of  Eden  epi- 
sode is  found  in  the  well-seasoned 
anecdote  of  the  rich,  elderly  uncle 
who  took  his  ultra-fashionable  niece 
to  dinner,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal,  urged  her  to  eat  an  apple, 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  eat 
half  an  apple  upon  the  promise  of 
telling  her  why  he  wished  her  to  do 
so.  After  she  had  complied  with  his 
request,  he  said  to  her  that,  as  Eve 
discovered  the  desirability  of  cloth- 
ing after  eating  an  apple,  he  hoped 
that  by  eating  half  a  one  she  would 
realize  how  nearly  naked  she  was. 

Then  we  come  down  to  Moses,  who 
brought  to  the  world  the  first  in- 
scribed message  of  which  we  have 
record — the  tables  of  stone  bearing 
the  Decalogue  that  he  laboriously- 
brought  down  the  rugged  front  of 
Mount  Sinai.  But  you  remember 
that  his  brother  Aaron  got  ahead  of 
him,  sensing  the  instinct  of  his  race 
more  keenly  than  his  brother  the 
Prophet,  and  set  his  advertisement  up 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  calf.  The 
result  was  that  Aloses  in  his  one 
burst  of  temper  destroyed  his  copy 
and  had  to  have  it  rewritten. 

With  profound  reverence  I  ap- 
proach the  unparalleled  achievement 
in  carrying  conviction  into  the  souls 
of  men.  When  Christ,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  uttered  the  words : 
"Whatsoever    ye    would    that    men 


Starting  in  a  somewhat  jocular 
vein,  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  his  talk 
before  the  St.  Nicholas  Society 
of  Nassau  Island,  quickly  turned 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the 
easily  demonstrable  proposition  that 
the  ethics  of  clean  advertising  are 
the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  that 
the  Golden  Rule  must  be  the  basis 
of  conduct  for  those  who  zvoidd 
represent  the  spirit  of  American 
advertising  to-day.  Others  Imve 
gone  back  as  far  as  Genesis  to  find 
the  genesis  of  advertising.  No  one 
has  shown  more  clearly  or  more 
reverently  advertising's  affinity  to 
the  methods  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible's  greatest  teachers. 


should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  He  gave  to  the  world  the  most 
condensed,  compelling  message  that 
mankind  has  ever  received.  Yet  the 
difference  between  that  communica- 
tion and  the  one  that  Moses  brought 
to  humanity  is  that  the  Decalogue  is 
a  series  of  "don'ts" — it  is  prohibitive 
— while  the  Golden  Rule  is  manda- 
tory to  action.  Observance  of  it  ob- 
viously means  obedience  to  all  the 
other  Commandments. 

Christ  did  not  stop  with  the  utter- 
ance of  that  sententious  sentence,  but 
followed  it  later  with  the  exhortation 
— -"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
What  has  been  the  result?  During 
the  two  thousand  years  since  those 
compelling  messages  were  delivered, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  more  than  were  ever  em- 
ployed in  all  time  in  the  promotion  of 
any  enterprise  or  proposition,  have 
devoted  their  fives  to  impressing  upon 
their  fellow-men  the  moral  and 
spiritual  value  of  that  Divine  mes- 
sage. 

The  symbol,  or.  to  use  the  technical 
word  of  to-day,  the  "trade-mark,"  of 
that  message  is  recognized  and  its 
meaning  understood  all  over  the 
world  and  has  been  for  ages  past.  We 
see  it  at  the  point  of  church  spires,  in 
the  Cities  of  the  Dead  and,  as  the 
badge  of  the  greatest  effort  ever 
made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  it  has  been  carried  into  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
writer    of    a    grand    inspiring   hymn 


wnite  with  literal  accuracy  "the  Cross 
of  Christ,  towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of 
time." 

WH.\T     PRINTING     MEANT 

Vou  may  ask  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  present-day  notion  of  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  world's 
business?  It  shows  that  the  human 
race  from  its  inception  has  constantly 
advertised  by  word  of  mouth.  Even 
after  symbols  and  alphabetical  charac- 
ters were  devised,  spoken  language 
continued  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
communication  between  peoples,  for 
symbols  were  engraved  in  comjiara- 
tively  few  places  and  written  docu- 
ments were  carefully  treasured  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  Public 
annoimcements  were  made  by  heralds 
and  couriers  in  grandiloquent  phrases 
and  later  came  the  town  crier  and 
bellmen. 

Even  with  the  advent  of  printing, 
advertising,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
did  not  come  into  its  own  for  many 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half -century  that  the 
force  and  value  of  advertising  by  the 
printed  word  has  been  realized  and 
only  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  study  and  experience  made 
it  an  all-important  factor  in  all  hu- 
man affairs.  The  Great  ^^'ar  gave 
formal  advertising  a  tremendous 
impetus.  Without  advertising,  the 
huge  war  loans,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  the  European  countries, 
could  not  have  been  floated,  or  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  collected 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  volun- 
tary organizations,  world-wide  'ii 
their  scope.  The  war  brought  into 
the  advertising  field  the  ablest  writers 
and  the  most  talented  artists  of  all 
countries  and  made  an  impress  upon 
advertising  that  will  never  be  effaced. 

INFORMATION    MUST   BE   ACCUR.\TE 

What  I  would  like  to  impress  upon 
you  is  that  advertising  as  conducted 
to-day  is  no  longer  a  hit-and-miss 
proposition ;  a  jumble  of  catchy 
phrases,  studied  text  or  pictures  de- 
signed to  arouse  attention.  Adver- 
tising costs  good  money  and,  if  ef- 
fectively and  extensively  done,  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  money — hence 
those  who  undertake  it  for  any  pur- 
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Do  You  Want 

A  special  advertising  representative  around 
the  world? 

Your  product  introduced  in  some  novel  way 
in  China,  India,  the  Fiji  Islands,  South  Africa, 
Italy,   or  anywhere  else? 

For  your  house  organ  or  your  general  adver- 
tising, unique,  specially  written,  originally 
illustrated  articles  concerning  your  product  as 
I  see  it  used  or  use  it  myself  in  the  countries 
I  visit? 

Unusual  publicity  "stunts"  which  you  can 
feature  in  your  advertising  campaigns? 

Specific  information  concerning  trade  condi- 
tions or  possibilities,  which  I  shall  have  ample 
time  to  secure  for  you? 


Perhaps   You,   as    a   Wide-Awake    Advertiser, 

can  see  other  possibilities  for  increasing  your  sales  in  connection 
with  my  world  tour. 

Twelve  years  of  advertising,  investigating  and  business  experience 
have  especially  fitted  me  for  this  work. 

Being  a  natural  advertiser,  I  advertise  everything  and  everybody  that  1 
believe  in — my  shoes,  my  hats,  my  typewriter,  my  kodak,  my  friends, 
my  business  associates,  the  firms  I  represent — because  I  can't  help  it. 

I  shall  confine  my  services  to  one  product  of  a  class.  There  will  be  no 
overlapping. 

My  credentials  and  letters  of  introduction  will   admit 
me  everywhere. 

My  itinerary  covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Fiji 
Islands,  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  India,  the  Holy  Land,  South  and  North  Africa,  all 
of  Europe  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  reaching  New  York 
late  in    1922. 

If  my  trip  interests  you  in  any  way,  let's  talk  it  over. 


HELEN  A.    BALLARD 

FIFTY  WEST  SIXTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
NEW     YORK 
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pose,  if  they  are  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity,  employ  experts 
who  make  careful  and  exhaustive  re- 
search of  the  field  that  the  prospective 
advertiser  desires  to  cultivate.  The 
man  who  is  to  spend  the  money  wants 
to  know  and  should  know  where  the 
markets  are  and  what  media  are  cal- 
culated to  reach,  create  and  stimulate 
those  markets,  so  that  when  he  begins 
to  draw  upon  his  advertising  appro- 
priation he  knows  pretty  accurately 
what  he  is  about  and  what  results  he 
shovdd  secure. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the 
iusiness  regard  with  pardonable  pride 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  so,  but  we  are 
conscious  that  advertising  as  a  force 
in  human  affairs,  great  as  it  is,  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  There  are  innumer- 
able things  to  be  done  before  desir- 
able conditions  are  established  and  to 
■faring  those  conditions  about,  to  sys- 
tematize and  standardize  them  is  the 
reason  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  have 
banded  themselves  together  in  the 
Association  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing.  That  you  may 
l<now  the  forces  back  of  this  move- 
ment, I  may  tell  you  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  handle  con- 
siderably more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  spent  in  magazine  and  news- 
paper advertising. 

AN  A.  A.  A.  A.  PRECEPT,  TOO 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  an  oppor- 
timity  to  deal  thus  briefly  with  the 
aims  and  endeavors  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
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WILLIAM    THOMAS 

SLOGANS 
"Use  a  Line  to  Tell  a  Volume" 

Slogans  of  all  kinds  furnished  upon  short 

notice. 
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that  in  our  co-operation  among  our- 
selves and  with  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  greatest  admonition  of 
them  all  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Indeed  I  may  truthfully  say  that  the 
leaders  in  our  organization  have  fore- 
most in  their  thoughts,  with  all  their 
business  cares  and  perplexities,  ad- 
herence to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
in  the  precept,  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  No  safer, 
more  beneficial  rule  of  human  con- 
duct can  be  imagined. 

The  30  "Best"  Books 
on  Advertising 

\t  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Daniel 
Starcli,  Cecil  A.  Ross,  librarian  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University,  has  compiled  a 
list  of  advertising  books  which  experts 
have  considered   the  best. 

.A  number  of  teachers  of  advertising 
and  an  equal  number  of  advertising 
agencies  \vere  asked  each  to  submit  a  list 
of  ten  to  twenty-five  of  the  best  books  in 
this  field.  Lists  were  received  from  seven 
teachers  of  advertising  and  five  advertis- 
ing agencies,  one  list  from  the  educational 
committee  of  a  large  advertising  club,  and 
one  list  from  the  publishers  of  a  leading 
advertising  periodical.  These  fourteen 
lists  have  been  combined  into  a  composite 
list  of  five  groups  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  lists  in  which  the  various  books 
v.-ere  mentioned  as  indicated  below.  In 
addition  to  these  thirty  books,  twenty-five 
others  vvere  mentioned  each  in  one  list 
only.     These  are  not  given  here. 

BOOKS  MENTIONED  IN  TEN  TO  TWELVE  OF  THE 
FOURTEEN    LISTS 

Cherington,  P.  T.  "Advertising  as  a 
Business   Force." 

Hollingworth,  H.  L.  "Advertising  and 
Selling:  Principles  of  Appeal  and  Re- 
.^ponse." 

Scott.  W.  D.  "The  Psychology  of  Ad- 
vertising." 

Starch,  Daniel.  "Advertising:  Its  Prin- 
ciples, Practice  and  Technique." 

Tipper,  Harry,  and  others.  ".Advertis- 
ing, Its  Principles  and  Practice,"  by  Harry 
Tipper,  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  G.  B.  Hotch- 
kiss  and  F.  .A.  Parsons. 

UOOKS    MENTIONED   IN    SEVEN    TO   NINE   LISTS 

-Adams,  H.  F.  "Advertising  and  Its 
Mental  I,^\vs." 

Hall,  S.  R.  "Writing  an  Advertise- 
ment." 

Parsons,  F.  A.  "The  Principles  of  Ad- 
vertising -Arrangement." 

Scott,  W.  D.  "The  Theory  of  Advertis- 
ing." 

Sherbow,  Benjamin.  "Making  Type 
Work." 

BOOKS  MENTJONED  IN  FOUR  TO  SI-K  LISTS 

Calkins,  E-  E-  "The  Business  of  -Ad- 
vertising." 

Cherington,  P.  T.  "The  -Advertising 
Book,   1916." 

Farrar,  G.  P.  "Typography  of  -Adver- 
tisements That  Pav." 

Hess,  H.  W.     "Productive  .Advertising." 


BOOKS    MENTIONED    IN    THREE    LISTS 

French,  George.     "How  to  Advertise." 

Mahin,  J  L.  ".Advertising,  Selling  the 
Consumer";  rev.  ed. 

Russell,  T.  H.  "Commercial  -Advertis- 
ing;." 

Shryer,  W.  .A.  "-Analytical  -Advertis- 
ing." 

nOOKS    MENTIONED    IN    TWO    LISTS 

Calkins,  E.  E.  and  Holden,  Ralph. 
".Modern   -Advertising." 

Casson,  H.  N.     "Ads  and  Sales." 

De  Bower,  H.  F.  ".Advertising  Prin- 
ciples." 

De  Weese,  T.  A.  "The  Principles  of 
Practical  Publicity." 

French,  George.  "Advertising:  the 
Social  and   Economic  Problein." 

Higham,  C.  F.  "Scientific  Distribu- 
tion." 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scranton,  Pa.  "The  -Advertiser's  Hand- 
book." 

Lewis,  B.  J.  "How  to  Make  Type 
Talk." 

Shaw,  -A.  W.  "Some  Problems  in 
Market  Distribution." 

Strong,  E.  K.  "The  Relative  Merit  of 
.Advertisements." 

Trezise,  F.  J.  "The  Typography  of  .Ad- 
vertisements." 

Wadsworth,  G.  B.  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  -Advertising." 

A  Tribute   From   Mexico 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  widespread 
reader  interest  in  -Advertising  &  Selling 
are  the  congratulatory  letters  which 
come  in  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  from  far-ofif  climes.  Readers  in 
countries  from  England  to  South  .Af- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Japan  and  China  fol- 
low -A.dverti.sing  &  Selling  as  closely  as 
do  the  thousands  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Mexico: 

-\ztec    Advertising    Company, 

Av.   5   De  Mayo  No.  6, 

Mexico,  D.   F. 

November   25,    1920. 
-Advertising   &   Selling   Co.,    Inc  , 
471    Fourth    Avenue, 
New  York,  U.   S.   A. 
Gentlemen:— 

We  feel  that  we  must  write  you  this  line  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  article  published  in  -\d- 
VERTisiNG  &  Selling  magazine  of  October  30 
1920,  entitled  "Domesticating  Your  Export  Ad- 
vertising," and  written  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Palmerton, 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Company. 

His  statements  are  very  convincing  and  we 
hope  that  all  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
will  read  the  article  and  realize  the  importance 
of  it.  We  feel  that  its  strength  is  not  only 
commercially,  but  that  if  carried  out  it  will  create 
a  belter  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
all  foreign  countries,  even  if  not  done  exactly  as 
the  (ioodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  because 
we  believe  that  better  results  could  be  obtained 
by  having  the  natives  carry   on   their  advertising. 

Advertising  is  the  act  of  announcing  what  one 
wants  to  dispose  of.  so  that  the  other  can  ob- 
tain it.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other,  and  ultimately  to 
friendship.  Basing  ourselves  on  this,  we  have 
established  this  company  with  the  main  purpose 
of  advertising  American  manufactured  products 
in  this  country,  not  only  by  the  usual  ways,  news- 
papers, magazines,  outdoor  advertising,  electric 
signs,  etc..  etc.,  but  have  decided  to  open  a  per- 
manent exposition  showing  samples  of  articles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  having 
a  competent  man  in  charge  of  the  exposition  in 
order  to  facilitate  any  data  regarding  prices, 
form  of  payment,  delivery,  shipping  facilities, 
etc.,  of  any  article  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 

Please  accept   our  sincerest   congratulations,   re- 

Yours  very  truly, 

-\ZTF,C  ADX'ERTISING  COMPANY. 

(Signed)    C.   S.  Obregon,  Jr..  Manager. 


"GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 


WINNIPEG 
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That  He  Who  Turns 
May  Read 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

tiire  which  tells  the  reader  something 
even  though  the  advertisement 
should  not  be  accorded  a  full  read- 
ing. 

The  sign  which  shouts  across  a 
ten-acre  lot  at  me  while  the  train  is 
making  forty-five ;  the  illumination 
which  blinks  its  message  at  me,  and 
registers,  on  the  Great  w.k.  White 
Way ;  the  good  street  car  card  which 
tells  me  how  to  make  my  cough  drop 
— each  must  tell  its  story  in  terms  of 
simplicity  or  be  lost  in  the  great 
shuffle. 

And  it  should  be  just  as  true  of  an 
advertisement  in  paper  or  magazine. 
The  writer  may  work  himself  into  a 
sweat  of  frenzy  preparing  it ;  but  the 
great  public  isn't  taking  any  day  off 
to  find  the  missing  links  which  should 
be  there  to  grasp  the  eye,  hold  the 
mind  and  ease  the  pocketbook.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  time  when  the  very 
novelty  of  advertising  might  have 
compelled  attention.  But  that  day 
is  long  past.  Advertising  has  become 
an  accepted  world  institution.  At- 
tentive readers  have  become  page 
turners.  And  if  the  advertisement 
won't  stand  the  page-turning  test, 
another  piece  of  perfectly  good  paper 
at  ever  so  much  a  ton  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods  of  waste. 


one  hundred  display  boards,  including  ex- 
hibits by  Chicago's  leading  banks  and  a 
number  of  bond  houses,  as  well  as  four 
displays  which  were  accorded  prizes  at 
the  Indianapolis  advertising  convention, 
and  two  iUuminated  window  trims  by  a 
local    bank. 


To    Plan    Convention    Program    in    St. 
Louis,  January  21 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis, 
January  21,  the  program  committee  of  the 
Atlanta  convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
will  co-operate  with  members  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  National  Com- 
mission in  formulating  plans  for  next 
June.  Irvin  F.  Paschall,  chairman  of  the 
convention  program  committee,  has  asked 
each  of  the  twenty-two  departments  to 
send   a   committee   to  the   meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  on 
January  24  and  25  will  confer  in  Atlanta 
with  the  national  prograrn  committee  and 
with  convention  officials.  The  Atlanta 
Advertising  Club  will  give  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
first   day   of   the   conference. 


Chicago    Holds    Financial    Advertising 
Show 

"There  has  never  been  a  gathering  of 
bank  advertising  tliat  has  been  more  im- 
pressive and  more  constructive  than  is  this 
display  that  your  local  advertising  men 
have  arranged,"  said  William  Ganson  Rose 
at  the  opening  session  of  tlie  Financial 
.\dvertising  Exhibit  held  in  Chicago  on 
December  10  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Council's  Financial  Depart- 
ment, of  which  F.  D.  Conner  is  chairman. 

This  event,  which  lasted  an  entire  day, 
was  held  in  the  Morrison  Hotel  with  a 
luncheon  and  dinner  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Rose,  of  Cleveland,  business  counselor, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

Financial  advertising  was  shown  on  about 


Benjamin  M.  Dale  With  Charles  Daniel 
Prey 

Benjamin  M.  Dale  has  become  associated 
with  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  \'ork,  as  an  illustrator 
and  executive. 


Sioux    City's   Advertising    Plan 

The  Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  launched  an  advertising  campaign 
utilizing  newspaper,  magazine  and  direct- 
by-mail  advertising.  The  campaign  was 
started  after  a  careful  industrial  survey 
in  which  Siou.x  City's  facilities  were  de- 
termined and  also  what  was  needed  to 
make  it  a  well-rounded  industrial  com- 
munitv  and  to  further  develop  the  mar- 
ket. 

One  series  of  advertisements  consisted 
of  from  12  to  52  in  a  number  of  trade 
journals.  The  general  style  was  the  same, 
featuring  a  reverse  cut  reading  "Sioux 
City,  the  spirit  of  progress."  While  the 
subject  matter  differed  for  each  medium 
many  general  facts  of  the  city,  such  as 
location,  railroad  facilities,  etc.,  were 
carried  throughout  the  series. 

At  practically  the  same  time  the  trade 
journal  advertisements  were  started  the 
direct-by-mail  campaign  was  launched.  A 
series  of  ten  letters  was  sent  to  5,000  of 
the  leading  concerns  in  the  industries  ap- 
pealed to  through  trade  journals.  Each 
letter  carried  a  different  iwint  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  small  insert  containing 
a  few  brief  paragraphs  and  featuring  the 
Sioux  City  slogan.  The  letters  went  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks,  and  these,  with  the 
magazine  advertisements,  continued  for  six 
months. 

The  result  far  exceeded  expectations. 
Hardly  had  the  campaign  begun  when  in- 
quiries started  coming  in  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from  Canada.  Inquiries 
were  also  received  from  Egypt,  India  and 
Switzerland,  showing  that  an  American 
publication  reaches  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  the  e.xact 
results  obtained  from  the  advertisements, 
but  negotiations  have  been  taken  up  for 
nuinerous  new  industries  that  are  planning 
on  Sioux  City  as  a  location.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  get  a  concern  to  move,  but 
the  appeal  was  for  concerns,  especially 
those  in  the  East,  to  place  branch  houses 
in   Sioux  City  to  care  for  Western  trade. 

The  newspaper  campaign  was  for  a 
different  purpose;  it  was  to  build  up  the 
Sioux  City  market.  A  series  of  twelve 
advertisements  was  run  in  over  a  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  country  papers 
throughout  four  states  in  the  city's  im- 
mediate territory.  Each  advertisement 
took  up  a  different  branch  of  industry, 
such  as  manufacturing,  live  stock,  pack- 
ing, jobbing,  etc.,  showing  the  advantages 
of  Sioux  City  both  as  a  place  to  purchase 
supplies  and  as  a  market  for  live  stock 
and  produce.  Tlie  advertisements  were 
paid  for  at  regular  rates  and  not  a  line 
of  free  publicity  was  asked,  although  many 
of  the  papers  gave  the  city  a  boost  in  the 
editorial  columns. 

In  addition  to  the  advertisements,  sev- 
eral neatly  printed  booklets  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  are  used  as  follow-ups  in  an- 
swering   inquiries. 


Sphinx  Club  Talks  On  Ad- 
vertising Rules 

{Continued  from  page  4) 
had  referred,  could  not  reduce  advertis 
ing  rates  bv  an  act  of  will  alone  any  more 
eft'ectively  than  the  Kaiser  was  able  ta 
will  the  attainment  of  the  ends  he  had 
sought.  He  called  attention  to  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's statement  that  "costs  of  labor,  paper 
and  trans])ortation  have  gone  up  tremen- 
dously and  advertising  rates  have  not 
increased  in  proportion"  and  that  "unlike 
some  classes  of  business,  the  publishers 
may  not  have  profited  from  replacement 
values  on  a  rising  market,  and  they  may 
legitimalelv  wish  to  avoid  taking  losses  in 
a  declining  market  by  lowering  their  ad- 
vertising rates  in  accordance  with  re- 
placement values." 

Since  the  publisher  hadn't  raised  his 
rates  to  meet  wartime  conditions  as  he 
should  have,  Mr.  Latshaw  declared,  he 
couldn't  lower  them  now. 

"There  is  an  old  saying,"  he  told  his 
audience,  "which  points  out  that  what  goes 
up  must  come  down.  But  advertising 
rates,  not  having  been  'upped,'  cannot  be 
'downed'." 

In  reveiwing  the  rise  in  publishing  costs, 
Mr.  Latshaw  showed  that  coated  paper  had 
gone  up  three  cents  a  pound  in  the  last 
three  months,  a  rise  in  ninety  days  alone 
of  si.xty  per  cent  of  the  base  (pre-war) 
price  of  five  cents  a  pound.  The  manu- 
facturers have  set  a  price  of  nine  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound  on  super  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1921  ;  before  the  war  it 
sold  at  three  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound. 
He  called  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
printing  costs  would  be  pushed  still  higher 
by  the  cutting  down  of  the  work  week 
from  forty-eight  to  forty-four  hours,  ef- 
fective May  1,  1921,  and,  in  New  York,  by 
the  new  wage  awards  now  being  arbi- 
trated. Incidentally,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  price  declines  cited  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
were  not  on  commodities  whose  costs  enter 
into  the  cost  of  publishing. 

If  advertising  rates  have  increased  only 
on  an  average  of  thirty-seven  per  cent 
over  the  .same  period  in  which  paper  and 
labor  costs  have  gone  up  two  hundred  per 
cent,  was  his  conclusion,  the  publishers 
were  either  profiteers  before  the  war  or 
have  been  fools  since — and  it  is  obvious 
.  that  they  were  not  profiteers  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  Jones's  talk  took  up  other  factors  in 
the  cost  situation  and  presented  the  rate 
question  as  it  was  seen  by  the  New  York 
City  Publishers'  Association.  A.  C.  Bald- 
win, vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  made  a  warm  plea  for  better 
co-operation  among  advertisers,  agents  and 
publishers  to  the  end  of  making  advertis- 
ing yield  its  best  at  this  time  when  its  best 
is  needed. 

The  size  of  this  gathering  at  the  Wal- 
dorf testified  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject   chosen    for    discussion. 

The    Big    Trouble    With    Salesmen 

"The  trouble  with  a  great  many  sales- 
men," says  one  sales  manager,  "is  that  they 
regard  the  dealer  as  a  buyer  instead  of 
realizing  that  he  is  in  reality  a  salesman 
like  themselves.  Through  the  salesman's 
mind  is  always  running  the  query,  'How 
can  I  make  him  buy?'  He  ought  to  be 
thinking  instead,  'How  can  I  help  him  to 
sell  ?'  In  this  mistaken  attitude  lies  the 
source  of  more  salesmen's  troubles  than 
the  great  majority  of  them  realize.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  another  mistake  that 
piles  up  more  unnecessary  work  and  frus- 
tration for  the  man  who  is  out  on  the 
road." — Tobacco. 
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You've  Started  an  Aggressive  Campaign — How's  Your  Ammuni- 
tion ?    Michael   Gross 

Weed  out  the  "duds"  before  putting  down  your  sales  barrage. 

That  He  Who  Turns  May  Read Humphrey  M.  Buiinie 

The  good  advertisement  is  the  one  that  gets  its  message  across  at 
first  glance. 

Why  the  Farmer  Laughs George  H.  Broz^niell 

Copy  and  illustration  intended  to  be  "trul\-  rural"  only  too  often 


Sales  Promotion  With  Uncle  Sam's  Aid. 


.  T.  J.  E.  Bro'a'n 


The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company 
tells  of  direct-mail's  part  in  his   work. 

One  Morning  Brought  400  Checks  in  His  Mail.  .W'ui.  H.  Herring 

EUmore  Clark  Patterson  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his  knowledge 
and  practice  of  good  advertising. 

When  Will  the  Buyer  Resume  Buying? Roger  H.  irilliaiiis 

The  Vice-President   of   the   National    Bank   of    Commerce   warns 
of  the  dangers  of,  and  suggests  ways  to  end,  the  "buyers'  strike." 

New  York  Advertising  Club  Holds  Successful  Show 


12 


Picture  of  cast  and  story  of  unusual  production  given  by  (iotham's 
advertising  men. 

What  Did  Adam  Think  of  Advertising? Collin  Armstrong 

From  a  somewhat  jocular  lead  the  Chairman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
newspaper  committee  talks  of  the  ethics  of  advertising. 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


30 


36 


Lord    &    Thomas    to    Advertise    Motor 
Bike 

Lord  &  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  have  ob- 
tained the  advertising  account  of  the  John- 
ston  Motor  Wheel  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

This  agency  is  now  handling  also  the 
advertising  of  the  Oneida  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  of  tlie  J.  T. 
Polk  Co.,  Mound  City,  III.,  producers  of 
Juice  of   Grapefruit. 


January  3-8 — Highway  Transportation 
Show  of  the  Motor  Truck  Association 
of  America,   New   York. 

January  7 — General  Conference,  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council,  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 

January  8-13 — Annual  Meeting,  Cycle 
Trades  of  America,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York. 

January  8-15 — Twenty-first  National 
.Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,    New    York. 


January  17-21 — Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention, National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 


-Annual     .Automobile 


Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Account  With 
Presbrey 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York,  has  secured  the  advertising  account 
of  the  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Company, 
maker  of  silk  gloves  and  underwear,  New 
York. 

Royal   Easy   Chair  Advertising   With 
Peck 

The  Royal  Easy  Chair  Co.,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  maker  of  the  Royal  Easy  Chair,  has 
appointed  the  Peck  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  to  handle  its  account. 


January     29-Feb.     5- 
Show,   Chicago. 

February  7-12 — International  Silk  Show, 
Grand   Central   Palace,  New  York. 

February  16-17 — .Annual  Convention,  Re- 
tail Clothiers  &  Furnishers  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Printing  Exhibition  Next  April 

The  next  Printing  and  Allied  Trades 
Exposition  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
in  .April,  during  the  week  that  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  -Association 
and   .Associated    Press   convenes. 


International    Advertising    Exhibition 

Attracts  Huge  Crowds 
.Approximately  50,000  people  visited  on 
its  opening  day  the  International  .Advertis- 
ing Exhibition  held  at  White  City,  Lon- 
don, from  November  29  to  December  4. 
More  than  250  firms  identified  with  ad- 
vertising, among  which  were  included  sev- 
eral .American  concerns,  had  booths  and 
displays. 

Elaborate  in  every  detail,  the  exposition 
was  preceded  on  Saturday  by  a  huge 
pageant  of  publicity  in  which  were  floats 
of  many  leading  advertised  products  and 
live  trade  characters.  Sir  Robert  Home, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  opened 
the  exhibition  on  Monday,  surrounded  by 
Chas.  F.  Highman,  W.  S.  Crawford,  offi- 
cials of  the  Thirty  Club  and  the  best- 
known  figures  in  the  English  advertising 
field.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Viscountess 
Rhondda  visited  the  show,  and  every  day 
prominent  advertising  men  and  women 
lectured  on  phases  of  the  art  and  science. 
The  Lucky  Dip,  a  unique  prize  stunt, 
street  posters,  a  window  dressing  competi- 
tion and  the  numerous  other  attractions 
drew  crowds  a  mile  long. 


New   York   Advertising   Women    Meet 

The  Now  York  League  of  Advertising 
Women,  at  their  weekly  luncheon,  listened 
to  an  address  by  Mrs.  Zue  McClary,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Women's  Department 
of  Bonbright  Co.,  Inc.,  of  N.  Y.,  on  the 
subject  of  "Investments,"  in  which  she 
urged  women,  and  particularly  business 
women,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  investing 
and  saving  money.  It  was  also  the  privi- 
lege of  those  present  to  receive  greetings 
from  the  Los  Angeles  League  of  Advertis- 
ing Women  through  Miss  Gertrude  Brain- 
erd,  vice-president  of  that  association. 


McCrory   Stores   Show   Sales   Gain 

McCrory  Store's  Corporation  reports 
sales  during  November  amounted  to  $1,- 
223,767,  an  increase  of  $102,063,  compared 
to  same  month  last  year.  Year  to  date 
$12,086,556,  increase  $2,053,225. 
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^  The  only  results  that 
count  are  the  results 
that  can  be  counted,  and 
those  are  the  kind  of  re- 
sults you  get  from  the 
American  Weekly. 

THE 

AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 

Read  every  Sunday  b^i  TWO  and  a  HALF  MILLION  families. 
"If  you  want  to  see  the  color  of  their  money — use  color" — A.  J.  K. 


The  American  Weekly  is  a  principal  feature  of  the  New  York  American,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Washington  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Mgr.,  1834  Broadway, 
New  York.     W.  J.  Griswold,  Western  Representative,  Hearst  Building,  Chicago. 
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Business  Is  Better 
in  Chicago 

A  recent  Babson  Bulletin  stated: 

-MANY  CITIES  SHOW  GOOD  BUSI- 
NESS. In  the  midst  of  so  much  dull 
business  and  so  many  gloomy  forecasts, 
clients  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  arc  a  number  of  cities  in  which  busi- 
ness is  relatiz'cly  good.  This  ivill  ahvays 
be  true,  cz'cn  zchen  conditions  throughout 
the  country  as  a  uliolc  are  at  their  u'orst. 


One  of  the  cities  \vhere  business  depression  has 
been  and  is  at  a  niinimuni  is  Chicago. 

A  barometer  of  Chicago  business  is  found  in  the 
enormous  vokune  of  local  advertising.  On  Sun- 
day, December  5,  The  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
604  columns  of  display  copy,  the  largest  volume 
ever  run  in  a  single  day  without  special  edition 
features. 

IfflTHE  WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPEg/^ 
Write  for  1920  BOOK  OF  FACTS 


^r^HE    only    work    that    instantly    furnishes    a 
A    complete  list  of  all  the  Manufacturers  and 
primary  sources  of   supply   for  any  conceivable 
article,  or  kind  of  article,  more  than  70,000. 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 
TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


V 


Published  once  a  year. 
Used  in  the  offices  of  a 
large  portion  of  the.  im- 
portant concerns  in  all 
lines  thousands  of  times 
each  day  by  Purchasing 
Agents,  Foremen,  Super- 
intendents and  others 
having  to  do  with  order- 
ing or  specifying. 

T  T  is  used  by  thein  for 
locating  sources  of 
supply  as  instinctively  as 
the  clock  is  consulted  for 
the  time  of  day. 

Descriptive  and  other  arl- 
vertising  matter  tliercin 
autoinatically  comes  to 
the  attention  of  buyers  at 
the  important  moment 
when  they  are  interested. 
Costs  for  one  insertion — 
brings  continued  returns 
for  one,  ttvo  and  three 
years. 

5980 

Advertisements 

2315 

Advertisers 


A  volume  of  4500  pages,  9  x  12,  $15.00 

Aims    to    list    all    manufacturers    irrespective 
of  their  advertising  or  subscription   patronage 


A  recent  audit  to  determine  the  impor- 
tance of  its  users  as  indicated  by  capital 
employed  shows: 


(( 


Over  $10,000,000  capital=more  than  500  users 
Over  $1,000,000     "      "      "  3000 
Over    $100,000     "       "      "12000 


For  obvious  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  get  capital 
ratings  for  more  than  8,000  of  the  most  important 
users,  such  as  Federal,  State  and  Municipal 
Government  department  subscribers — U.  S.  Con- 
suls, Foreign  Subscribers,  also  Boards  of  Trade, 
Libraries  and  other  places  of  public  reference 
where  each  copy  is  consulted  by  many  buyers 
during  the  year. 

Forms  for  1921   Edition  Now  Closing 


THOMAS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  129  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO— 20  W.  Jackson   Blvd.  BOSTO.X— Allston   Square         S.'^N  FRAN"CISC0^33  California  St.       Ti  )KO.\TO— 91  Constance  St. 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES  AN'D  AGEXCIES:     London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,     Kristiania,     Madrid,     Genoa,     Calcutta 
Soerabaia,    Singapore,    Manila.    Johannesburg,    Cape   Town,    Durban,    Honolulu,     Saigon.     Shanghai.     Kobe,     Rio     c 
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Big  Guns  in  the  Dealer  Campaign 


THESE  days  are  notable  for  sud- 
den decisions  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  that,  after  all,  valor 
is  the  better  part  of  discretion  and  it 
may  pay  to  use  extra-heavy  artillery 
and  costly  ammunition  in  the  dealer 
campaign. 

Among  the  companies  who  have 
fallen  into  line  with  big,  big  guns  is 
the  Piso  Company,  of  Warren,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  a  well-known  rem- 
edy for  coughs  and  colds.  The  latest 
etifort  of  this  company  is  the  use,  as 
a  display  piece,  of  a  live,  at- 
tention-riveting painting  by 
Norman  Rockwell,  a  reduced 
reproduction  of  which,  in 
black  and  white,  appears  here- 
with. 

This  painting  serves  two 
purposes.  Placed  in  the  deal- 
er's window  it  attracts  atten- 
tion to  Piso's  and  works  to- 
ward the  increase  of  his  sales 
of  that  line  just  as  any  other 
good  piece  of  selling  copv 
would.  Properly  merchan- 
dised by  an  advertising  de- 
partment which  knows  how  to 
capitalize  its  art  value  and  its 
obvious  costliness  it  impresses 


the  dealer  with  the  quality  of  the 
backing  that  the  company  is  giving 
him  and  with  the  company's  interest 
in  his  welfare,  thus  becoming  an  ef- 
fective   creator    of    dealer   good-will. 

In  the  dealer  folder  sent  out  to 
merchandise  this  display  piece  and 
at  the  same  time  to  outline  the  cam- 
paign for  late  1920  and  early  1921, 
the  Piso  Company  says : 

We  had  only  one  purpose  in  mind  in 
liaving  Norman  Rockwell — the  artist  who 
draws  a  great  many  of  the  front  rovers 
..I    Th,-    •^iiliinl.iy   I'l'.-iiin.i   /"•,.(/— paint   this 


;    heavy 
to    impress   both    dealer    ai 
painted   it   for   th 


real    advertising    art — tha 
tid    consumer.      Norman 
'iso   Company 


Piso  picture — More  Sales  For  You. 

Wc  told  Norman  Rockwell  to  go  the 
limit  and  do  his  best  to  give  druggists  the 
finest  piece  of  display  they  ever  received. 
Tliis  is  the  result. 
"It  is  a  splendid  display  for  window, 
slielf  or  counter. 

It  links  you  up  with  the  great  Piso 
demand. 

It  links  you  up  with  all  Piso  advertis- 
ing. 

It  is  good  enough  to  win  a  place  in  any 
art  gallery.  It  is  fine  enough  to  hold  the 
attention  of  your  public  for  months — 
even  for  years. 

This  expensive  display  picture  is  simply 
one  eleinent  of  our  co-operation — 
hence  there  is  not  a  penny's  cost 
to  you.  No  "ifs"— no  "buts." 
Just  tmil  the  enclosed  postcard. 

These  are  well-put  incetr- 
tives  to  action.  Of  course,  the 
best  incentive  of  all  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  Rockwell 
picture  itself,  which  appears 
in  the  folder. 

"Big  guns  and  heavy  am- 
munition" is  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how 
to  make  the  dealer  use  the 
"helps"  furnished  him.  But  it 
is  one  answer  that  seems  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  makes  it. 


Factory  &  Plant 
327  East  29th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  Art  Studios 
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1-e  'I'osl    Office   at    New    York,    N.    Y.,    under    act 
[lie,   471    Fourth  Avenue.   New   York   City 
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Metropolitan 

sends  William  Hard  to 
Ireland 

HE  goes  there  untrammelled,  free  to  get  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth.  No  blue  pencil  will  touch  a 
line  he  writes.  He  will  see  Ireland  through  American 
eyes  and  incidentally  through  the  experienced,  wise  eyes 
of  America's  foremost  investigator  and  writer.  In  1918 
William  Hard  ripped  aside  the  curtain  of  secrecy  en- 
veloping our  Hayti  adventure.  Hard  told  the  truth 
about  the  Steel  Strike  when  the  Red  hobgoblin  was 
pushed  forward  to  frighten  away  our  sanity.  Hard 
toppled  over  the  pretensions  of  our  toy  tyrants  in  Wash- 
ington. Hard  did  this  pioneer  truth  blazing  in  the  pages 
of  the  Metropolitan.     And  now 

Hard  will  tell  The  Truth  about  Ireland 


in  the  pages  of  the  Metropolitan,  he  will  tell  how  the 
British  people  down  deep  in  their  hearts  react  to  Ire- 
land's bid  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  He  will  put  the  heart- 
beat of  Ireland's  millions  on  paper.  He  will  tell  you 
how  much  of  the  brave  talking  of  both  sides  is  done  for 
trading.  He  will  tell  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  free 
of  passion  or  propaganda.  He  will  put  the  Irish  case 
before  a  jury  of  over  100,000,000  Americans.  Hard's 
first  cabled  article  will  be  published  in  the  March  Metro- 
politan. His  other  articles  will  follow  in  succeeding 
issues.     These  editions  are  sure  to  be  sold  out. 

Advertising  Forms  for  this  issue  Close  January  10th 


Metiopolitan 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Automobile  as  a  Barometer  of 

Prosperity 

Fort  Worth  Trade  Territory  leads  Texas  in  the  number  of  automobiles  purchased 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  25,  which  is  but  added  evidence  of  the  greater  buying 
power  of  that  territory  as  compared  v^ith  any  other  in  the  State. 

Fort  Worth  Trade  Territory  is  defined  as  that  served  preferentially  from  the  City  of 
Fort  Worth — in  other  words,  that  portion  of  the  State  enjoying  a  lower  freight  rate 
from  Fort  Worth  than  from  any  other  city. 

According  to  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fort  Worth  also 
had  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  in  automobile  sales  during  1 920  than  any  other 
Texas  city.  The  gain  of  Fort  Worth  in  1920  over  1919  was  59  per  cent,  as  compared 
with   15   per  cent  for  Dallas  and  23  per  cent  for  Houston. 

The  figures  showing  number  of  cars  registered  in  the  various  territories  in  the  State  are 
as  follow^s: 

IN  FORT  WORTH  TERRITORY 1919—108,698;      1920—172,682 

In  Dallas  Territory 1919 —  86,624;      1920 —  99,887 

In   Houston  Territory    1919—  99,195;      1920 — 121,985 

Cars  sold  during  the  year   ending  Nov.    15,    1920: 

IN  FORT  WORTH  TERRITORY 63,984 

In  Dallas  Territory 13,263 

In   Houston  Territory    22,790 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  relative  buying  power  of  the  territories  controlled  from 
the  three  cities  more  forcibly  than  could  be  shown  in  any  other  manner.  Where  the 
greatest  number  of  motor  cars  is  sold,  there  lies  the  buying  power.  That  is  an  indis- 
putable fact. 

Some  of  the  counties  in  Fort  Worth's  natural  territory  reflect  their  great  prosperity  in 
phenomenal  increases  in  number  of  automobiles  owned.  Eastland  County,  for  instance, 
in  1919,  had  a  total  of  5,204  cars,  while  the  latest  figures  show  a  total  of  8,360. 
Stephens  County,  1919,  1,222;  1920,  2,631;  Wichita  County,  1919,  8,341;  1920, 
I  1,786.  The  greatest  gains  in  automobile  registration  are  noted  in  Fort  Worth's  tribu- 
tary territory  almost  without  exception. 

The  Automobile  follows  prosperity.  There  is  no  more  sure  indication.  Don  t  be  led 
to  believe  that  Fort  Worth  trading  area  is  in  other  than  first-class  condition.  And,  ob- 
viously, the  city  of  Fort  Worth  commercially  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  condition  of  its 
territory.  West  and  Northwest  Texas  are  the  richest  sections  of  Texas  in  per  capita 
wealth,   in  natural   resources   and   in   percentage  of  native-born  white  population. 

Fort  Worth's  future  is  assured,  its  progressive  citizenship  is  forward  looking;  and  with 
a  certainty  of  expansion  in  its  trade  territory.  With  the  richest  section  of  the  State  at  its 
back,  every  condition  is  most  favorable  for  the  more  rapid  growth. 

FORT    WORTH    STAR -TELE  GRAM 

largest  circulation  in  Texas  by  more  than    10,000,    as    shown    by    Government    report    October    1, 

1920. 

Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 

Circulation  now 
Over  75,000  daily  Over  90,000  Sunday 

AMON  G.  CARTER,    Vice-Pres.   &  Gen.  Mgr.  A.  L.  SHUMAN,  Advertising  Manager. 
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The  Art  of  Hospitality'^ 


Newspapers  Replaced  the  Kick 
in  Virginia  Dare  Wine 


When  the  Prohibition  Law  was  passed, 
the  future  of  Virginia  Dare  Wine  looked 
dark,  but  it  was  found  that  scientific  de- 
alcoholing  after  the  Wine  had  been  fer- 
mented and  matured  left  the  flavor 
undisturbed.  In  fact,  even  with  the 
alcohol  removed,  concentration  slightly 
intensified  the  taste. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  Virginia 
Dare  has  been  the  popular  light  Wine  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  more 
largely  consumed  than  any  other  single 
brand  in  the  United  States,  either  do- 
mestic or  imported. 

But— would  the  people  be  as  eager  for 
Virginia  Dare  without  the  alcohol  ? 
There  U'as  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and 
that  was  by  extensive  Newspaper  adver- 
tising. 


servative  copy  and  strong  appetite  appeal 
being  the  rule.  It  was  explained  that  while 
the  Wine  now  contained  less  than  yi  of 
1  %  of  alcohol  as  prescribed  by  law,  the 
flavor  remained  the  same ;  was  just  as  de- 
lightful plain,  or  mixed  in  punches, 
cobblers,  highballs,  cocktails  and  rickies 
as  of  yore. 

The  response  was  almost  instantaneous. 
The  sale  of  Virginia  Dare  Wine  without 
the  alcohol  exceeded  $300,000  monthly, 
the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

This  is  specific  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Newspaper  advertising  in  overcoming  a 
real  crisis. 

Do  you  crave  the  taste  of  your  old-time 
sales  kick  ? 


No  great  splash  of  space  was  used,  con-  hiewspaper  advertising  is  for  sale. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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Santa  Claus'  Prospects  at  Christmas  Should 
Be  Yours  the  Year  Around 


Yours  Now  and  Yours  When  They  Are  'Grown-Ups" — But  You 
Be  Wise  Enough  to  Cuhivate  the  Juvenile  Market 


Must 


LAST  week  I  was  prowling 
around  a  little  gift  sliop  in 
Brooklyn,  trj-ing  to  conquer  a  Christ- 
mas list  that  was  getting  the  better 
of  me.  The  shop  was  chockful  of 
attractive  things — but  it  is  so  hard 
to  buy  for  a  bunch  of  women ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  mental  wrass- 
lin'  a  little  chatter-box,  about  six 
years  old — yes,  it  was  six,  for  that 
was  the  third  thing  she  told  the  as- 
sembled customers — blew  into  the 
arena  with  some  money  in  her  tiny 
purse.  Under  the  protection  of  a 
running  fire  of  conversation,  this 
youngster  flitted  from  one  counter 
and  case  to  another,  pricing  what- 
ever she  was  interested  in  and  not 
missing  a  thing. 

HOW    SHE    DECIDED 

As  an  advertising  man,  you'll 
throw  out  your  chest  at  her  ulti- 
mate verdict.  "I  guess  I'll  take  one 
of  those  Eversharp  Pencils,"  she 
said.  ''They  are  real  handy,  aren't 
they  ? 

"There  are  a  lot  of  nice  things 
here,  all  right,  but  I've  seen  the  ad- 
vertisements for  Eversharp  Pencils 
and  that's  what  I  guess  I'll  take," 
she  chattered  on.  Since  she  paid  for 
her  purchase  and  took  it  along, 
there  isn't  anything  else  about  her 
that  you'll  be  interested  in  except  for 
the  generalities. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  true 
facts  of  the  case.  This  isn't  a 
padded  ballot  rigged  up  for  the 
story.  I  didti't  take  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  witnesses,  but 
there  were  quite  a  few.  And  the 
whole  point  of  the  incident — which. 


By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 

I  might  say,  is  Eversharp — is  also 
that  most  advertising  men  of  today 
don't  begin  to  understand  this  gen- 
eration of  kids. 

You  may  remonstrate  on  the 
grounds  that  you  have  one  or  two. 
But  that,  in  itself,  doesn't  prove 
anything.  Usually  the  man  with  a 
child  gets  all  pufTed  u\>  about  the 
cleverness  of  his  youngster  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  child  is  only 
an  average  son  or  daughter,  no  more 
intelligent  or  keen  than  the  ma- 
jority of  others. 

This  may  seem  to  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  advertising  to  children. 
But  it  has.  Its  relation  enters  the 
subject  on  the  grounds  that  you  will 
never  win  a  market  until  you  un- 
derstand it  thoroughly.  By  that 
token,  you'll  never  make  much  suc- 
cess selling  children  until  you  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
today  are  going  forward  faster, 
learning  more  per  minute,  and  re- 
taining more  per  day  than  you  and 
I  are! 

That  six-year-old  girl  in  the  gift 
shop  not  only  made  her  own  pur- 
chase in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it 
took  me  to  make  one,  but  she  gave 
me  an  idea  again  that  I  once  had 
but  had  forgotten.  As  things  stand 
now,  I  have  bought  three  gold  and 
one  silver  Eversharps  for  gifts. 
Hasn't  it  paid  the  Wahl  people  to 
convert  that  youngster  to  their 
ranks?  Yet  the  sin  is  that  she  came 
into  the  fold  as  a  casual  or  inci- 
dental— she  picked   u])   her  infoniia- 
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tion  in  a  grown-up  magazine,  most 
likely,  and  not  in  one  of  the  juvenile 
papers  she  probably  reads.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  anyone,  but  I  most  de- 
cidedly take  up  arms  for  the  entire 
group  because  I  realize  the  value  of 
any  army  of  kids  backing  any 
product. 

You  must  remember,  of  course, 
that  children  aren't  what  they  used 
to  be.  During  the  childhood  of 
most  of  our  advertising  men  kids 
were  "seen  but  not  heard."  They 
were  just  naturally  "sat  on"  by  their 
dignified  but  mistaken  elders.  In 
my  day.  which  isn't  quite  so  far 
back,  i  was  both  seen  and  heard, 
but  I  didn't  have  much  to  say  of 
interest.  Most  of  my  generation 
ran  wild  as  compared  to  our  fathers. 
Today  /he  difference  is  even  more 
distinct. 

THEY  DO  THEIR  OWN   BUYING 

Where  I  used  to  gloat  over  a 
nickel,  the  youngsters  of  today  ex- 
pect and  get  a  dollar.  W'here  I 
doled  out  a  penny  for  sticky  candy, 
these  kids  spend  a  dime  or  a  quar- 
ter. Where  I  shyly  sucked  my 
thumb  and  dumbly  pointed  to  what 
I  wanted,  these  kids  look  over 
everything  in  the  place  and  buy  what 
strikes  their  fancy. 

In  short,  today's  juveniles  consti- 
tute a  live  market.  They  can  be 
reached  and,  in  the  case  of  compara- 
tively small  things,  they  can  buy 
without  putting  the  motion  before 
the  house.  In  the  case  of  bigger 
things,  perhaps,  you  fellows  with 
Youngsters  of  your  own  already 
know    how    thev    work    the   old-time 
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liilili\  ijanie  until  ihey  get  what  they 
liave  their  minds  set  on. 

Today's  juvenile  market  is  a 
tangible,  controllable,  definite  buying 
power  possessing  a  marketable  influ- 
ence and  power  in  the  home.  The 
man  who  sold  space  in  a  boy's  paper 
twenty-five  years  ago  probably  did 
it  all  on  the  argument  that  it  was 
good  business  to  "get  'em  young  and 
train  'em."  That  argutnent  still 
holds,  but  before  we  reach  it  we 
must  realize  that,  in  the  process  of 
training  buyers  for  the  future,  we 
are  also  turning  out  a  group  of  cus- 
tomers for  the  immediate  present. 
There  is  no  place  on  earth  offering 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  learn  that 
truth  than  behind  the  counter  of  a 
retail  establishment  carrying  any- 
thing of  interest  to  boys  and  girls. 

.\nd  you  mustn't  neglect  the 
futurity  element,  either.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  serious  fal- 
lacies of  modern  advertising  is  the 
simple  fact  that  we  all  blow  our  mil- 


Hcrc's  xchal  ur  iin-an  ;i7ic'»  IlV  lalk  of 
"the  yoiiiujcr  generation"  and  "the  jm'enUc 
market" — live,  healthy,  acquisitive  young- 
sters loho  to-day  are  both  "seen"  and 
"heard"  as  buyers  and  whose  hiiyiiiii 
fancies  are  well  ivorth  controllin;/  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow. 

lions  in  sharp  competition  for  the 
adult's  tnoney  while  most  of  us 
totally  ignored  that  adult  when  he 
or  she  was  young.  In  those  days 
there  was  little  or  no  competition  for 
the  yoimg  individual's  attention 
from  the  commercial  field,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  individ- 
ual's mind  was  still  in  the  making 
and  quite  free  from  the  habits  and 
customs  of  maturity  that  so  many 
of  us  find  difficult  to  overcome  now. 
When  you  and  I  were  young  there 
weren't  many  advertisers  telling  us 
about    their    wares.      But    now    that 


I  have  set  opinions  and 
very  definite  ideas,  all  of  them  are 
struggling  to  batter  down  precedent 
and  tradition  and  habit. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the 
best  time  to  start  learning  a  foreign 
tongue  was  during  childhood.  The 
mind  is  plastic  and  easily  shaped. 
(  )utside  influences  are  sharper ;  they 
ni;ike  a  more  lasting  impression.  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  can't  tell 
you  what  I  was  doing  or  where  I 
was  at  1 1  :30  yesterday  morning,  yet 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  day  Mc- 
Kinley  was  buried — which  is  the 
oldest  thing  about  my  life  and  its 
memories  that  I  can  recall  clearly. 

If  it  is  easier  to  teach  French  to 
a  seven-year-old  American  than  it  is 
to  a  thirty-year-old  Yank,  then  it 
must  be  easier  to  teach  the  fine 
points  of  Indian  Motor-cycles  or 
Swift's  Premium  Ham  or  Lux  or 
Ivory  Soap  or  Edison  Mazda  Lamps 
to  a  seven-year-old  than  to  a  thirty- 
year-old  ! 

Surely  it  is  more  beneficial.  Few 
religionists  advocate  waiting  vintil  a 
person  is  thirty  before  making  him  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew  or  a  Mohamme- 
dan. Chances  are  that  if  they  did 
no  one  would  be  anything  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  stretch.  As  one 
sect  after  the  other  dug  up  its  good 
sales  points  and  covered  up  its  bad 
ones,  the  man  or  woman  prospect 
would  switch  and  change  just  as  we 
do  in  the  matter  of  advertised  goods. 
It  seems  safer  to  the  churchmen  to 
"get  'em  young  and  train  'em." 

For  even  if  the  competitor  does 
(Continued  on   page  20) 
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A.  N.  A.,  Now  International  in  Scope,  Plans  to 
Make  1921  Busier  Year  Than  Ever 


Association  of  National  Advertisers  Enables  Manufacturers  to  Reap 
Benefits  of  Valuable  Cooperation  in  Market  Study 

Looking  back  over  the  activity  at  A.  N.  A.  headquarters  throughout  1920  and  forecasting  even  greater 
activity  in  the  year  to  come,  Mr.  Sullivan  describes  clearly  and  straightforivardly  the  general  and 
individual  service  ivhich  the  Association  is  able  to  perform  for  its  members.  He  reveals  the  A.  N.  A. 
as  a  clearing  house  for  320  manufacturers  "ivho  are  using  advertising,  co-ordinated  with  individual 
selling,  to  extend  or  maintain  their  distribution  of  merchandise."  On  its  schedule  of  routine  for 
1920  was  the  preparation  and  issue  of  29,478  data  services,  not  including  general  bulletins. 


EACH  year,  during  the  jiast  five, 
advertising  trade  publications 
have  asked  for  reviews  of  the  work  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  And  each  year  I  have 
felt  like  sinnming  up  everything  in 
two  words,  as  did  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
after  he  had  come  through  the  French 
Revolution.  From  the  time  of  the 
publication  df  his  treatise  upon  the 
Third  Estate,  which  made  a  program 
for  the  Revolution,  to  his  becoming 
a  representative  of  the  states-general, 
by  his  part  in  making  the  constitution 
of  1793,  and  through  the  scenes  of 
violence  and  riot  and  death,  to  his  role 
in  forming  the  constitution  of  1795, 
he  lived  as  closely  to  events  as  any 
man — and  helped  even  in  making  the 
events.  And  yet,  when  asked  what  he 
had  done  during  the  Revolution,  he 
laconically  answered,  "I  lived." 

"vvE  worked" 

So,  as  far  as  the  A.  N.  A.  is  con- 
cerned, I  could  sum  up  the  past  year 
in  two  words — and  would  prefer  to 
let  it  go  at  those,  "We  worked." 

But  such  a  summing  up  would 
satisfy  no  one,  and,  without  doubt, 
interested  parties  would  facetiously 
ask,  "\\'hat  else  did  you  do?" 

All  the  same,  just  to  say  we  worked 
should  be  sufficient,  because  that 
places  us  in  the  class  of  all  the  com- 
mercial businesses  in  our  field,  and 
delivers  us  from  the  idea  that  some 
folk  have  about  the  operations  of 
trade  associations — an  exploded  and 
ancient  idea,  but  persistent  with  some: 
as  is  shown  when  men  who  are  not 
well  informed  about  the  A.  N.  A.  ask 
me,  "What  else  do  you  do  besides 
being  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation?" 

Before  mentioning  some  outstand- 
ing accomplishments,  suppose  I  say 
something  about  the  daily  and  regular 
work  of  the  A.  N.  A.  office.  This 
office   is   a   clearing-house    for    three 


By  JOHN  SULLIVAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer,   A.    N.    A. 

hundred  and  twenty  manufacturers 
who  are  using  advertising,  coordi- 
nated with  individual  selling,  to  ex- 
tend or  maintain  their  distribution  of 
merchandise.  The  A.  N.  A.  office  is 
their  A.  N.  A.  Department.  Instead 
of  each  company  employing  men  di- 
rect to  get  marketing  information  for 
them,  and  thus  incurring  salary  and 
other  heavy  expenses,  A.  N.  A.  con- 
cerns take  advantage  of  the  mass  of 
such  information  which  is  pooled  at 
and  disseminated  from  their  A.  N.  A. 
Department ;  pooled  at  and  dissemin- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
concerns  to  avoid  unnecessary  experi- 
mentation in  advertising  and  selling. 

Just  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  A.  N.  A.  Department  is 
used,  the  figures  of  service  may  be 
given.  Data  services  are  individual 
and  separate,  and  do  not  include  any 
general  bulletins  or  reports.  Each 
unit  is  a  piece  of  desired  information 
in  the  conduct  of  a  member's  busi- 
ness. For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  30,  1920,  the  number  of 
these  data  services  was  29,478.  The 
a\-erage  membership  throughout  the 
year  was  three  hundred ;  so  that  each 
member  received,  on  an  average, 
ninety-eight  data  services.  A  list  of 
those  services  v^rould  fill,  probably, 
several  issues  of  Advertising  & 
Selling;  so  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  29,478  included  everything 
relating  to  the  marketing  of  goods  by 
mass  selling  and  individual  selling, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Speaking  of  foreign  marketing  re- 
minds me  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Export  Committee.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  assigned  to 
him  a  foreign  country  or  group  of 
countries,  and  each  man  collected  in- 
formation along  specified  lines  from 
the  entire  membership  about  that 
country  or  countries.  Soine  of  the 
reports  turned  in  are  in  pretty  com- 


plete shape,  and  all  rejxirts  will  be 
completed  at  an  early  date.  The  re- 
ports are  in  loose-leaf  form,  and 
supplementary  sheets  will  be  sent  out 
from  time  to  time.  This  committee 
has  worked  extremely  hard,  and  the 
results  show  what  can  be  done  by 
cooperative  effort  wisely  directed  by 
such  a  committee  chairman  as  David 
L.  Brown,  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  and  such  vice- 
chairmen  as  Mark  Kellogg,  of  Bur- 
roughs Adding  ]\Iachine  Co.,  and 
W.  S.  Lockwood,  of  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Co. 

wide  range  of  interests 
The  general  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion is,  if  anything,  even  greater  and 
more  money-saving  than  the  indi- 
vidual service.  This  work  is  not  only 
of  a  standardizing,  protective  and 
promotive  character,  but  includes 
anything  that  may  come  to  hand — • 
and  many  and  important  things  have 
a  way  of  coming  to  hand  in  A.  N.  A. 
work.  You  see,  our  work  is  not  only 
national,  but  international,  ^^'e  have, 
for  instance,  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  Trade  Marks,  Patents  and 
Designs  Federation,  Ltd..  of  Great 
Britain,  whereby  mutual  and  cooper- 
ative action  will  be  taken  when  and 
if  necessary  to  prevent  legislation  that 
may  seek  to  invalidate  trade-mark 
rights  and  interest,  and  so  to  compli- 
cate international  commercial  rela- 
tions. Then  the  A.  N.  A.  ofiice  has 
more  than  ever  during  1920  become 
a  kind  of  port  of  call  for  foreign 
advertising  men  and  interests.  Liter- 
ally, our  interests  and  connections 
extend  "from  China  to  Peru,"  and 
then  some. 

The  story  of  the  work  done  in 
Boston  in  preventing  an  advertising 
tax  on  outdoor  advertising,  and  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  conduct  for  that 
form  of  advertising — apparently  nec- 
essary  because   of   its   pre-eminently 
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Mont  H.  Wright,  New 
A.N.  A.  President 


MO  XT   H.    WKlGlir 


public  nature — has  been  told  in 
Advertising  &  Selling,  so  that  it 
needs  little  more  than  mention  here. 
The  experience  showed  that  legisla- 
tors are  amenable  to  reason  and  to  the 
force  of  facts  they  can  understand ; 
also  that  something  else  than  adz'cr- 
tising  terminology  is  necessary  to  win 
legislative  victories  for  advertising  as 
a  factor  in  the  national  life.  Those 
Massachusetts  legislators  understood 
what  mass  selling  meant,  but  we 
might  have  talked  about  advertising 
until  we  were  black  in  the  face,  and 
they  asleep,  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  our  object,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  matter  of  public  interest 
— a  very  important  consideration 
when  dealing  with  legislators. 

To  keep  down  advertising  rates 
may  not  be  popular  with  sellers,  but 
one  group  of  sellers  will  doubtless 
congratulate  itself  next  year  that  we 
persuaded  it  to  step  "delicately." 
Back  in  July,  we  told  some  hundreds, 
and,  ultimately,  around  fifteen  hun- 
dred, outdoor  plant-owners  not  to 
ignore  the  "moving  finger"  which, 
after  canceling  outdoor  advertising 
plans  because  of  costliness,  might  not 
be  "lured  hack"  by  "piety"  or  "wit" 
or  "tears"  to  "cancel  half  a  line." 
They  listened,  and,  by  and  large,  fol- 
lowed our  advice — for  the  third  time. 


by  the  way.  In  the  past  two  years, 
such  action  by  the  A.  N.  A.  has  saved 
several  millions  of  dollars  for  na- 
tional advertisers,  and,  also — this  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  important — en- 
abled the  outdoor  advertising  men  to 
get  on  to  a  sounder  business  basis. 

During  the  past  year  the  A.  N.  A. 
has  appointed  a  representative  in 
Washington ;  not  for  lobbying  pur- 
poses, let  me  hasten  to  .say ;  but  to 
keep  us  informed  regarding  legisla- 
tion that  concerns  or  afTects  advertis- 
ing and  selling ;  also  about  postal  mat- 
ters, trade-mark  matters,  etc. 

It  has  always  been  A.  N.  A.  policy 
to  cooperate  with  organizations  of 
sellers  of  advertising  space,  material 
or  service,  or  with  other  factors  in  its 
field.  But  this  past  year  there  has 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  activity  in 
this  direction,  and,  without  a  doubt, 
1921  will  see  even  more.  And  such 
co-operation  brings  results — to  each 
side,  of  course,  else  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  co-operation.  We  have 
worked  effectively  with  the  A.  B.  C, 
the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W., 
and  if  only  they  are  as  desirous  to  get 
together  as  we  are  we  will  have  more 
to  do  with  the  publi-shers'  associations 
than  even  in  the  past. 

As  for  1921 — well,  we  will  just  go 
on  working — only  harder  than  ever. 


Publicity  Director  of  John  B.  Stet- 
son Co.,  Who  Heads  Our  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  Will  Un- 
doubtedly Make  "a  Perfect  Fit" 


PHILADELPHIA  again  is  hon- 
ored. With  the  election  of  Mont 
H.  Wright,  publicity  director  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
there  is  conferred  upon  the  "Quaker 
Town"  a  dual  distinction — that  of 
having  had  two  of  her  sons — Rowe 
Stewart  and  Mont  H.  Wright — 
signally  honored  this  year  by  the  ad- 
vertising and  business  world.  Rowe 
Stewart  was  chosen  to  head  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World ;  Mont  Wright  was  chosen  to 
head  the  national  advertisers. 

Still  more  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant is  the  unusual  coincidence  that 
both  of  these  successful  Philadel- 
phians  started  their  business  careers 
together.  It  was  on  a  newspaper, 
the  North  American,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  F.  Hanson,  over 
twenty-two  years  ago. 

Mont  H.  Wright  was  eighteen 
when  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
North  American.  He  had  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  his  first  job 
after  being  graduated  from  Manual 
Training  School.  That  he  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  very  start  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  two  years  later,  in 
September,  19CX),  when  the  news- 
paper organized  the  North  Ameri- 
can Relief  E.xpedition  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  young  Wright  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  members.  The  following 
year  he  went  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia  advertising  agency, 
and  with  this  concern  he  was  identi- 
fied for  ten  years. 

In  his  years  of  agency  work,  Mr. 
Wright  built  up  the  foundation  for 
his  present  success.  He  acquired 
that  vast  advertising  experience 
which  is  obtainable  only  in  the  ad- 
vertising agency.  Since  November 
1,  1911,  he  has  been  with  the  John 
B.  Stetson  Company  as  publicity  di- 
rector. Mr.  Wright  holds  among 
other  honors  a  directorship  in  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  membership  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools.  He 
was  director  of  publicity  for  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh  when  the  latter  was  the 
successful  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  director  of  Public  Infor- 
mation of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  Pennsylvania. 
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Advertisers 

Can  Avoid  the 
Advance  in  Rates 

JANUARY        1,        1921 
IN    THE    NEW    YORK    GLOBE 


by  sending  in  their  contracts  for  1921  space  at  present 
rates  to  reach  The  Globe  by  12  noon  on  Monday, 
January   3,    1921. 

The  Globe  sincerely  believes  that  the  peak  of  print  paper 
and  labor  prices  will  have  been  reached  and  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  1921. 

The  Globe  offers  the  National  Advertiser  until  January  1 
the  advantage  of  a  stationary  rate,  if  he  wishes,  on  year's 
contract. 

The  Globe's  rate  to  the  average  foreign  advertiser  repre- 
sents the  lowest  percentage  of  increase  over  pre-war  prices. 


TbT  the  new  YORK  GLOBE  1'^" 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


Advertising  &  Selling 


These  specimens  of  Crown  copy  illustrate 
two  unique  features  of  the  company's  ad- 
vertising. 

On  the  right  is  a  reduction  of  a  recent 
newspaper  rotogravure  page  that  really 
"talks  French."  Note  how  the  right  effect 
has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  Helen 
Anita  Haas'  ultra-Gallic  models  and  the 
little  cuts  of  familiar  Paris. 

Belo'w  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Crown  dress 
tag  describing  the  particular  mode  in 
adjectives  fascinating  to  the  feminine  mind 
and  cleverly  suggesting  accessories  zvhich 
milady  n'ill  want  forthwith. 


From  Paris,  France— to  Paris,  Ky.l 


FOR  the  firat  time  in  the  history  of  fuhloa 
m  America,  this  Spring  will  bring  to  hun- 
dreds of  commtinitjei  w^MTe  "Paris"  has 
been  only  a  irmgtc  word  heretofore,  and  Parisian 
style  but  »omcihing  remotely  pictured,  or  the 
e  wealthy  alone,  an  opportunity 
1  to  the  metropolllnn  style-cen- 


to American  nodal  needs,  and  to  send  it  over 
with  unprecedented  speed  to  tei  style-etandard* 
in  the  gr<»t  cities  of  America. 

Now,  through  (he  extension  of  the  Crnwn 
orsani7ation,ihe  expansion  of  Crown  facilities 
for  style-creation,  and  the  peilccting  o(  n  new 


plan 

tion  of  Crt 


e  simulianeout 


e  opportunity  fc 


aelf—M  practically  tt 
stylM 


itic  Pajisinn 
L3  the  original 


ThisacblevementismadcpoMlbleby  Crou-rt, 
the  sole  American  organtuition  maintaining  de- 
signing headquartcrsin  Paris.  For  year)  Crown, 
because  of  its  location,  has  been  able  to  anlici^ 
pAtePansiAn  dress  Eaahion,  to  adapt  it  instantly      exclusively  in  your 


Fiance  and  'Paris,  Ky.'-betwcen  the  worlds 
fashion -center  and  the  small  towns  of  America 
-becomes  an  actual  reality  with  this  Spring. 
U  you  would  hnowwhalTaris"  truly  means 


£uhion~  means  individually  to  you,  seek  ou 

advance  Spring  showing  of  Crown  crea 

privileged  to  present  I 


( 


yyto-zi^rt.^ 


NEW  YORK 


%tiypre.t!rs  of  Parisian  Tashion  in  H)resses 

lOj  MADISON  AVENUE- NEW  YORK- 


Selling  Paris  to  Podunk 

How  Crown,  Inc.,  Has  Built  Up  an  Unusual  Service  to  "Interpret' 
French  Fashions  for  Mrs.  Small  Town  Buyer 


WITH  Paris  akcays  the  last  word 
in  "Fashion,"  where  is  the 
woman  who  doesn't  want  a  real  Pari- 
sian gown  ?  They've  never  been  easy 
to  have.  Some  women  may  "shop" 
in  Paris  and,  ior  others,  American 
manufacturers  have  long  brought 
models  from  France  to  copy  here — 
but  these  Parisian  modes  are  not 
many  and  only  for  the  woman  of 
means.  What  of  her  sister  in  "Po- 
dunk"? Alust  she  ever  be  content 
with  the  fascinating  bits  of  feminine 
frills  that  tempt  her  from  the  pages 
of  Fashion  magazines — with  dreams 
a  la  Cinderella  of  real  Parisian 
gowns  ?  In  the  yesterdays — yes  ! 
But  today — No!  Crown,  Inc.,  has 
bridged  the  gap  from  Paris  to  "Po- 
dunk" and — presto  ! — real  Parisian 
dresses  are  brought  to  the  very  door 


By  VIVIAN  FRISBIE 

of  the  small-town  American  woman 
and  at  a  price  that  she  can  pay. 

Crown,  Inc.,  has  developed  in  the 
ready-to-wear  industry  a  most  unique 
and  unusual  merchandising  plan, 
which,  based  on  the  old  "exclusive 
agency"  scheme,  yet  differs  very 
radically  in  fundamental  methods  of 
operation.  Its  manufacturing  depart- 
ment is  located  in  New  York.  Its 
designing  staff  is  in  Paris  and  the 
company  does  no  designing  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  Paris  staflf  is  composed  of  Pa- 
risians and,  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  the  inspiration  of  Parisian 
styles,  these  designers  watch  care- 
fully every  changing  mode  and  an- 
ticipating the  French  fashions  recre- 
ate them  to  meet  American  needs. 
Models  designed  in  Paris  come  to 
New   York   with   the   greatest   speed. 


In  fact,  we  are  told,  when  a  new 
vogue  is  first  revealed  by  the  great 
creators  at  the  famous  races  at 
Longchamps  or  Anteuil,  Crown  pre- 
sents its  correct  American  adaptation 
at  the  races,  but  in  America,  at  the 
same  time. 

Every  possible  dress  need  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Crown  plan.  Models 
range  from  two  to  four  hundred  a 
season.  A  unique  feature  is  a  small 
label  attached  to  every  gown  indicat- 
ing the  season  productive  of  the  mode 
— this  that  the  customer  may  be  sure 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  fashion. 
Each  dress  bears  an  individual  cloth 
tag  describing  the  historic  back- 
ground on  which  the  style  is  based 
and  offering  suggestions  for  hats,  ac- 
cessories, etc.  This  gives  a  little 
human    interest    touch    which    should 
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Wai  There  Be  a  Shortage 

1 

of  Automobiles 

in  1921? 

# 

ColUer's 

i 

Collier's  booklet  en- 
titled   "Will    There 
Be    a    Shortage    of 
Automobiles      in 
1921?"   is    now    in 
the    second    large 

printing.                              1 

Send 

for  your  copy.         1 

Read    Collier's 
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have  a  marked  feminine  appeal — and 
prove  a  valuable  selling  help  to  the 
salesman. 

Crown  has  distributed  several 
unique  booklets  in  America  to  mer- 
chandise its  plan.  Included  are 
diverting  stories  of  how  Parisian 
fashions  are  interpreted  and  adapted 
to  American  needs  by  Crown  design- 
ers in  Paris',  such  as  "Why  Parisian 
Style  Must  Be  Transposed  for 
American  Women  in  Paris,"  a  book- 
let which  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
"American  women  must  have  French 
modes,"  says  this  little  publication, 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Crown 
idea,  "Init,  differing  from  France  in 
raqe,  temperament  and  climatic  sur- 
roundings, these  styles  must  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  American  needs.  Hereto- 
fore American  women  have  had  to 
accept  either  unchanged  French  fash- 
ions designed  for  a  world  of  society 
totally  ajjart  from  their  own,  or 
copies  or  adaptations  made  in  Ameri- 
ca which  are  as  far  from  Parisian 
taste  and  inspiration  as  New  York 
from  Paris  itself.  With  the  Crown 
plan  Paris  styles  are  brought  to  the 
very  doorstep  of  the  American 
woman  even  in  the  smaller  towns." 

THE    ADVERTISING    CAMPAIGN 

Crown.  Inc.,  has  launched  an  adver- 
tising campaign  comprising  page 
advertisements  in  metropolitan  roto- 
gravure sections  making  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  "Wholesale  Dress  Buyer." 
Attractive  illustrations  portray 
"Paris-Style"  gowns.  Buyers  of  the 
"better  stores"  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  an  exhibit  to  be  held  at  the 
Crown  headquarters  in  New  York.  A 
further  appeal  is  made  to  those  store 
executives  who  seek  authentic  fashion 
information  for  pre-season  modes — 
as  the  Crown  display  is  declared  to  be 
complete  in  new  styles,  new  fabrics 
and  an  ultra- American  version  of 
Parisian  modes.  A  novel  illustration 
feature  lends  true  Parisian  atmos- 
phere to  the  copy.  Cuts  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  in  Paris,  the  world's 
greatest  fashion  street,  where  the 
studios  of  many  renowned  couturiers 
are  found,  and  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  the  Pre-Catalan  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  great  French 
metropolis,  appear  in  the  corners  of 
these  full  pages. 

The  merchandising  features  differ 
materially  from  the  most  exclusive 
agency  plans.  Crown  requires  no 
signed  contract  between  its  agent  and 
itself.  The  agent  is  not  obligated  to 
buy  on  contract  any  specified  number 
of  styles  or  dresses.  He  may  buy  few 
or  many,  and  those  styles  best  suited 
to  his  needs. 

The  range  of  price  is  declared  to  be 
as  wide  as  is  the  variety  of  materials. 


The  styles  range  from  two  to  four 
hundred  in  a  season  and  from  these, 
says  Crown,  every  agent  can  find  any 
number  of  dresses  that  will  meet  his 
recjuirements.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  agent  insofar  as 
the  number  of  other  lines  he  may 
represent. 

The      Crown      dealer      represents 
Crown     fashions    exclusively    in    his 


Why  Is  It? 

By  PACL  YOUXT 

They   hire   their   experts  trained 

for  Books, 
And  geeks  who  know  the  hooks 

and   crooks 
Of  bringin'  in  the  Golden  Disks, 
And  cuttin'  down  the  Leaks  and 

Risks. 
Yes,    they    employ    skilled    engi- 
neers 
Who  rave  on  blue-prints,  shafts 

and  gears. 
And  there  are  scads  o'  girls  and 

clerks 
To  decorate  the  bloomin'  works, 
Their    salesmen    must   be   up   to 

snufT— 
Carefully  drilled  to  sell  the  stuflf, 
And    in    the    factory    there    are 

slews 
Who    tinker    round    with    bolts 

and  screws. 

But   wlien   they  want  to  Adver- 
tise, 
(Get  ready  for  a  Big  Surprise), 
They  pick  on  Jim  or  George  or 

Bill 
Who  has  a  raft  o'  Time  to  Kill, 
Or,  Two  or  Three  o'  them  will 

get 
Their      heads      together      in      a 

sweat. 
The  ".-Xds"  they  Somehow  figure 

out, 
A    job    they    don't    know    beans 

aliout. 
They   stew  around  the  live-long 

dav, 
Then  wonder  why  the  Ads  don  t 
pay- 
Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  think 
They  need  a  level-headed  gink 
Who  knows  the  Advertising  Job 
lust  like  the  geezer  or  the  slob 
Who  hoards  the  Cash  or  makes 

'em  sign 
"Right    Here,    Please,    On    The 
"Dotted  Line"? 


territory.  After  the  usual  dealer- 
helps  a' local  advertising  campaign  is 
conducted  in  his  town  covering  one 
full-page  announcement  and  no  less 
than  three  smaller  advertisements  to 
follow\  We  are  told  that,  "through 
the  intensified  efforts  of  the  Crown 
offices  both  in  New  York  and  Paris, 
and  the  advertising  catnpaign  Crown 
goods  move  almost  automatically.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  Crown 
plan  has  been  in  existenc  for  only  a 
little  over  one  season,  many  agents 
have  found  that  this  cooperatioti  not 
only  makes  Crown  goods  exceedingly 
salable,    says    Benjamin    Wilk,    sales 


and  advertising  manager  of  Crow^n. 
Inc.,  but  stimulates  the  sale  of  the 
entire  ready-to-wear  department." 

The  Crown  merchandising  plan,  he 
adds,  is  proving  a  distinctly  valuable 
asset  to  the  Crown  dealer  in  the 
"Buy-at-Home"  movement,  because 
the  woman  in  "Podunk"  may  pur- 
chase dresses  in  her  own  town  which 
she  heretofore  had  to  buy  in  a  neigh- 
lioring  city. 

As  a  final  bid  for  the  reader's 
attention,  Crown,  Inc.,  advertises  that 
prices  of  Crown  products  do  not 
exceed  those  of  ordinary  domestic 
goods,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
designing  and  adaptation  of  the 
fashions  is  done  in  Paris,  the  gowns 
are  made  in  America  and  all  duty  is 
therefore  eliminated  except  that  on 
the  original  models  which  coine  from 
the  other  side. 

This  is.  indeed,  bringing  "Paris"  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  American 
home ! 


Another  Advertiser 
Looking  for  an  Agent 

Planning    Campaign    and    Wants 

Some  One  to  Handle 

Appropriation 

.Advertising  &  Selling, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

We  are  planning  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  each  year  for  the  advertising  of 
our   line   of   goods. 

We  have  been  in  business  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  have  never  entered  into 
any  deiinite  advertising  plan.  We  thought, 
possibly,  you  folks  might  be  able  to  refer 
us  to  such  information  as  would  be  of 
help  to  us  in  determining  the  proper 
channels  to  follow,  so  that  we  may  ad- 
vertise intelligently. 

We  have  given  the  subject  quite  a 
great  deal  of  study  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  endeavoring  to  determine  the 
exact  season  to  advertise,  the  correct  rne- 
diums  and  whether  we  should  advertise 
direct  by  mail,  or  in  the  trade  magazines 
or   otherwise. 

We  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

Yours  truly, 
THE  COLUMBUS  HANDLE  &  TOOL 

COMPANY,  Columbus.  Ind. 
Diet,  by  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


Advertiser   With   $100,000    Account   for 
Some  Agency  at  Frederick,   Md. 

Through  an  oversight  the  address  of 
the  Auto  Motive  Tractor  Corporation  of 
America,  which  is  looking  for  "a  live  ad- 
vertising agency"  to  handle  its  $100,000 
account  in  1921,  was  omitted  from  the  re- 
production on  Page  10  of  the  December 
18  issue  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  by  W.  J.  O'Hara,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  firm,  outlining 
his   needs. 

The  Auto  Motive  Tractor  Corporation  is 
located  at  Frederick,  Md.,  where  Mr. 
O'Hara  can  be  reached  by  agents  who 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 
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Your  Financial 


Jjuilding  a  background  for  a  business 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  functions  of  advertising. 

Jjuilding  ^financial  background  for  itself 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  every 
business — the  aim  of  every  individual. 

livery  business  or  individual  planning 
well  ahead  will  seek  to  strengthen  the 
background  of  "investment  account" 
year  by  year. 

Jjuilding  a  financial  background  is  the 
mission  of  The  National  City  Company 
which  investigates  with  utmost  care 
thousands  of  issues  of  securities.  From 
such  investigated  issues  this  organiza- 
tion purchases  only  those  which  it  is 
willing  to  offer  to  its  clients. 


Background 

At  present  market  prices,  the  yield 
from  bonds  and  short  term  notes  com- 
bining strong  security  with  liberal  in- 
come is  unusually  attractive. 

Funds,  either  temporarily  idle  or  avail- 
able for  long  term  investment,  may  be 
placed  on  an  attractive  basis  in  well 
chosen  long  term  securities. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  the  readers 
of  Advertising  and  Selling  in  adjusting, 
further  developing,  or  in  starting  an 
investment  account. 

We  invite  correspondence  to  this  end, 
or  we  will  mail  our  current  monthly 
Purchase  Sheet,  offering  a  wide  range 
of  securities  which  we  recommend, 
upon  request  for  AY150. 


Bonds 


Preferred  Stocks 


Acceptances 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  C 


HEAD  OFFICE 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  43i<ii  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


A.  A.  A.  A.  Service  to  Advertising  in  Past  Re- 
warded by  Prospect  of  Big  Year  Ahead 

Members  of  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Will  Place 
More  Business  in  1921  Than  They  Have  in  1920 

"Every  factor  in  advertising  benefits  by  the  operations  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies"  says  Mr.  O^Shaitghnessy,  recounting  Association  aehievenients.  "The  publishers  can  now 
look  to  each  succeeding  year  with  a  degree  of  certainty  tvhich  could  not  have  been  possible  if  the 
service  to  advertising  ivere  not  on  an  organized  basis  ivith  the  strength  and  refinement  of  definite 
ethics.  The  advertiser  can  now  make  his  appropriations  for  the  approaching  year  with  as  much 
confidence  as  ever  attended  the  purchase  of  his  tangible  materials.  These  improved  conditions  in 
advertising  form  a   safeguard  of  general  prosperity." 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  the 
year  soon  to  close  has  been  a 
good  one  for  advertising.  By  "every- 
body" I  mean  at  least  those  who 
read  Advertising  &  Selling  and  so 
keep  themselves  generally  informed 
as  to  advertising. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  serv- 
ice to  advertising  had  more  to  do  with 
this  phase  of  prosperity  than  any 
other  of  the  several  things  entering 
into  the  situation. 

With  a  lesser  degree  of  service  or 
with  a  lower  quality  of  service  ad- 
vertising would  not  have  reached  the 
heights  nor  would  it  have  avoided  un- 
certainty at  even  a  lower  altitude. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ORGANIZED 
AGENCIES 

To  speak  of  building  service  which 
brought  into  materialization  the  vol- 
ume of  1919  and  1920  is  to  invite 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ized ethical  body  of  advertising  agen- 
cies. 

Organized  improvement  to  service 
was  necessary  to  create  that  volume. 
It  was,  by  that  fact,  more  than  nec- 
essary to  steady  it  and  maintain  it  so 
that  it  might  be  projected  to  still 
higher  levels. 

Analysis  of  what  has  been  done  to 
bring  advertising  to  its  present  status 
reveals  the  power  of  the  organized 
processes. 

Advertising  lineage  finds  its  total  in 
two  things.  One  of  them  is  construc- 
tive. 

We  have  passed  the  stage  where 
advertising  can  be  expected  to  volun- 
teer itself  any  more  than  the  farmer 
can  expect  an  adequate  crop  of  volun- 
teer grain. 

Much  of  advertising  must  be  con- 
structed now  and  by  agency  organ- 
izations highly  skilled  in  the  work. 
This  fact  is  as  big  in  advertising  as 


By  JAMES  O'SHAUGHNESSY, 

Executive  Secretary,  A.  A.  A.  .A. 

the  sun  is  big  on  the  horizon.  The 
work  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  adduced 
every  proof  of  that  great  fact.  Fur- 
ther confirmation  will  be  found  in  the 
figures  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  members  of  the  association 
will  place  more  business  in  1921  than 
in  1920.  They  know  they  will  place 
it  because  they  have  constructed  it. 
They  laid  the  foundation  for  it  and 
they  built  it. 

We  are  just  at  the  end  of  the  third 
full  year  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  began  with  its  hands  filled 
with  things  to  do,  in  November, 
1917.  and  it  has  never  permitted  it- 
self to  have  an  idle  period. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  .\dvertising  &  Selling  to  know 
that  its  work  is  carried  on  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  association,  every 
member  doing  his  share  of  it  and 
every  member  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  totals  in  advertising  to 
find  his  reward. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  the 
association  since  it  began  has  been 
directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  service  given  to  advertising  by  its 
members. 

ALL  STRIVING  FOR  SERVICE 
IMPROVEMENT 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  it 
is  true,  with  related  interests.  These 
were  on  the  surface  and  have  attract- 
ed more  attention,  but  they  have  been 
by  far  the  lesser  things  undertaken 
and  accomplished. 

Every  member  of  the  association  is 
more  proficient  as  a  result  of  the  as- 
sociation's interior  operations.  This 
is  true  of  what  are  called  big  agencies. 
It  is  equally  true  of  what  are  called 
small  agencies.  The  membership  in- 
cludes many  small  agencies  as  well  as 
the  very  biggest. 


This  interior  upbuilding  is  due  to 
the  broad  view  of  those  to  whom  the 
shaping  of  the  association  was  con- 
fided. The  big  men  in  the  association 
at  the  beginning  of  its  work  had  the 
vision  to  see  that  the  thing  from 
which  all  of  them  suffered,  big  and 
little,  was  bad  competition.  They  re- 
alized that  competition  was  bad, 
where  it  was  bad,  because  of  undis- 
ciplined thinking  rather  than  defec- 
tive intention.  Thereupon  the  task  of 
making  every  member  of  the  associa- 
tion capable  and  deserving  was 
adopted  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
its  work. 

PROGRESS  IN   1920 

The  first  big  step  in  bringing  this 
about  was  to  throw  the  wisdom  of 
all  experience  into  a  common  fund. 
The  great  secrets  of  each  member  be- 
came the  property  of  every  member. 
Formula  then  took  the  place  of  feel- 
ing or  trying  for  effect.  Drudgery 
dwindled  and  brains  were  released 
for  planning  and  construction. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  the  most  of  the 
waste  and  drudgery  was  eliminated. 
The  years  1919  and  1920  received  in 
a  distinctly  inarked  degree  the  value 
of  improved  service  from  all  of  the 
agencies  in  the  association. 

The  advertising  placed  in  1920  in 
the  main  was  sound  advertising.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  national 
placing,  so  very  much  of  which  was 
handled  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  the 
future  of  advertising  that  so  great  a 
percentage  of  the  total  of  the  national 
volume  has  the  benefit  of  the  guid- 
ance and  interchange  of  thought  af- 
forded by  the  American  Association 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Facts  About  Iowa 

Iowa's  per  capita  wealth  is  $3,345. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  $1,965. 

lowas  Egg  Crop  is  more  valuable 
than  the  entire  orange  crop  ot  the 
United  States.  . 

The    world's    gold    mines    produce 

annuallv   less   than   the   soil   of   Iowa. 

There  are  490,500  families  in  Iowa. 

Of  these,  336,000,  or  607'^.  own  their 

own  homes. 

Iowa  produces  more  corn  and  oats 
than  anv  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Iowa  has  more  automobiles  per  unit 
of  population  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  ^     •    ,      t 

The  Des  Moines  Capital,  lowas 
favorite  newspaper,  which  serves  the 
people  of  this  fertile  field,  should  by 
all  means  be  on  your  list  when  you 
make  up  your  1921  appropriation,  it 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  even- 
ing newspaper  in  the  state  and  has 
been  dominant  in  its  field  for  more 
than  a  quarter   of   a  century. 

Lafe   YouTig.   Publisher 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 

Special   Representatives 
New  York  Chicago 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


What  General  Magazines  Offer  the 
Technical  Advertiser 


Leading  Technical  Publicity  Into  a  New  Field 
lo  Reach  the  "Ultimate  Buyer"" 


Tlie  general  iiiuyaciiie}:  «'•<'  bid- 
ding for  a  share  of  the  technical 
advertiser's  appropriation  and  have 
succeeded  in  swinging  into  a  neiv 
field  much  advertising  never  before 
seen  outside  the  technical  publica- 
tions. 

Not  everyone  among  the  adver- 
tisers or  among  the  publishers  has 
understood  the  "selling  points"  be- 
hind this  campaign. 

Earle  W.  Bachman,  Director  of 
Nciv  Business  of  The  Quality 
Group,  says  that  the  general  adver- 
tising should  be  a  plus  effort  added 
on  to  space  used  in  technical  publica- 
tions-— an  effort  aimed  to  reach  the 
"ultimate  buyer"  of  technical  prod- 
ucts. 

This  report  of  a  talk  he  gave  llw 
Technical  Publicity  Association  al 
its  December  dinner  deals  with  that 
"ultimate  buyer"  and  throics  a  bright 
light  on  the  'n'hole  subject. 


WHILE  a  few  manufacturers  of 
technical  products  have  ex- 
panded their  advertising  beyond  the 
technical  press  and  use  general  maga- 
zines, there  are  still  a  large  number 
who  confine  their  advertising  plans 
to  mediums  of  a  technical  character, 
and  many  of  these  firms  are  repre- 
sented in  The  Technical  Publicity  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  Discussing 
this  question  from  a  new  angle,  Earle 
W.  Bachman  made  a  talk  at  the  din- 
ner of  The  Technical  Publicity  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  The  Machinery  Club, 
New  York,  December  16,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Quality  Market  for  Tech- 
nical Advertisers."  Mr.  Bachman  is 
director  of  New  Business  and  Market 
Analysis  for  The  Quality  Group. 

NO  COMPETITION  WITH  TRADE  PAPERS 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Bachman  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween the  technical  and  trade  press 
and  general  mediums.  To  cut  loose 
from  theory  and  get  down  to  actual 
facts,  he  used  statements  from  a 
number  of  technical  advertisers,  who 
told,  in  their  own  words,  of  their 
experiences  with  general  advertising. 

Unquestionably  the  first  thing  the 
technical  advertiser  must  do,  he  said, 
_  is  to  convince  the  technical  man,  the 
engineer,  of  the  technical  merits  of 
his  product  and,  until  he  has  fully  de- 
veloped this  side  of  his  advertising, 
he  should  not  consider  general  medi- 


ums. Before  entering  the  quality 
market  a  technical  advertiser  must 
decide  two  questions :  first,  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  expend  beyond  technical  me- 
diums :  and,  second,  if  he  decides  upon 
general  advertising,  how  much  of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  million  Ameri- 
can public  should  his  general  advertis- 
ing cultivate. 

The  need  for  general  advertising 
has  been  demonstrated  in  several  con- 
crete instances,  Mr.  Bachman  pointed 
out.  A  large  manufacturer  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  industrial  light- 
ing. In  canvassing  five  hundred  in- 
dustrial corporations  his  investigators 
found  that  70  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers called  upon  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  present  lighting 
equipment,  but  that  only  eight  per 
cent  of  them  actually  had  the  kind  of 
lighting  the)'  needed  and  only  32  per 
cent  had  what  could  be  termed  good 
equipment.  This  condition,  he  said, 
cannot  be  blamed  upon  the  technical 
expert  or  engineer.  Undoubtedly, 
their  inadequate  lighting  systems  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
various  firms  by  their  own  or  consult- 
ing engineers. 

WHO  RE.\LLY  DOES  THE  BUYING 

From  this,  and  several  other  cases 
mentioned,  Mr.  Bachman  drew  this 
conclusion :  The  technical  manufac- 
turer should  not  expect  to  throw  the 
entire  burden  of  selling  his  product 
upon  the  engineer.  It  is  both  his  duty 
and  his  opportunity  to  help  demon- 
strate the  need  of  his  equipment  to 
the  ultimate  buyer  through  advertis- 
ing in  the  right  type  of  general  maga- 
zine. 

Merchandising  the  technical  prod- 
uct is,  after  all,  he  said,  along  quite 
similar  lines  to  those  followed  in  ad- 
vertising any  other  product.  The  ac- 
tual buyer  is  the  owner  of  a  factory, 
the  ofticial  of  a  corporation,  or  a 
banker  controlling  the  investment  of 
funds  in  the  business.  The  engineer 
corresponds  closely  to  the  dealer  in 
merchandise  lines,  whose  recommen- 
dation is  necessary  to  complete  the 
sale  and  who  is  an  important  factor, 
fully  worthy  of  general  advertising 
support. 

This  alignment,  said  Mr.  Bachman, 
is  substantiated  by  several  present 
campaigns.   He  cited  a  case  in  which. 


in  1915,  one  of  thirty-eight  manufac- 
turers, all  making  identically  the  same 
product,  sold  through  architects,  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  decided  to  ex- 
jiand  his  advertising  beyond  technical 
mediums.  In  the  general  advertising 
the  company  advertised  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered  by  technical  ex- 
]3erts  to  a  certain  part  of  the  general 
public.  He  merchandised  this  adver- 
tising to  the  technical  field  by  adver- 
tising in  trade  publications.  Since 
this  general  advertising  was  started  in 
1915  this  company's  business  has  in- 
creased over  500  per  cent  a  month, 
and  it  is  now  among  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers in  its  line.  In  a  state- 
ment the  president  of  the  company 
says.  "The  sales  plans  and  policies 
instituted  in  conjunction  with  adver- 
tising and  assisted  by  it,  I  believe,  are 
responsible  for  this  growth."  A  num- 
ber of  other  concrete  cases  were  also 
cited  in  detail,  demonstrating  the  op- 
portunity for  business  expansion  of- 
fered the  technical  advertiser  by  the 
proper  kind  of  general  magazines. 

BUSINESS    IS    CONCENTRATED 

Continuing,  Mr.  Bachman  said, 
"There  are  105,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  technical  man- 
ufacturer, after  due  consideration, 
decides  to  advertise  in  general  maga- 
zines, is  it  necessary  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  cover  millions  of  people  in 
order  to  reach  the  buyers  of  his  prod- 
uct? Or  can  he  concentrate  his  ad- 
vertising geographically  by  taking  a 
few  states  or  a  few  cities  and  cover 
the  manufacturing  of  the  country? 
Government  statistics  are  the  best 
answer  to  this  question.  Sixty-three 
per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  of 
the  country  is  scattered  through  cities 
and  towns  of  less  than  one  hvmdred 
thousand  population,  and  if  an  adver- 
tiser should  advertise  in  every  one  of 
the  sixty-eight  cities  in  the  country  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion he  would  succeed  in  reaching 
only  37  per  cent  of  his  market  among 
manufacturers. 

"But  while  business  is  scattered 
geographically  it  is  remarkably  con- 
centrated. Twelve  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
are  producing  83  per  cent  of  all  man- 
ufactured products.  If  a  technical 
advertising  campaign  covers  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  large 
firms  the  campaign  blankets  the 
greater  part  of  American  industry, 
and  the  question  is  reduced  to  the 
problem  of  selling  large  business  or- 
ganizations. Results  of  several  in- 
vestigations show  that  practically  all 
huving  done  by  business  corporations 
is  done  by  an  officer  of  the  company 
or  a  member  of  the  firm. 

(Continued  on   page   33) 
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The  "Greater  Newspaper" 


— note  the  reaction  of  a 

'quality   circulation  in   quantity 


a 


For  a  newspaper  to  tower  like  a  mountain  over  all  other 
papers  in  its  field  in  Advertising  gains  is  an  evidence  of  strength, 
virility  and  productiveness  not  to  be  denied. 

The  tremendous  impetus  given  The  Herald  by  its  consolida- 
tion with  The  Sun  is  again  made  manifest  in  advertising  lineage 
in   November,   this  year,   compared  with  sanie  month  last  year. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 

GAINED  372,254  Lines  of  Advertising 

(Compared  with  The  Sun  last  year) 

GAINED  120,794  Lines  of  Advertising 

(^ Compared  with  The  Herald  last  year) 


To  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  remarkable  Herald  showing 
— to  more  clearly  see  to  what  a  marked  extent  the  trend  of  adver- 
tising has  turned  to  The  Herald's  columns — it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  while  The  Herald  was  making  the  enormous  gains 
recorded  above 

---no  other  New  York  Morning 
newspaper    showed    a     GAIN 

Having  learned  of  the  tremendous  local,  national  and  inter- 
national influence  attained  by  The  New  York  Herald  of  recent 
months,  and  realizing  the  vast  purchasing  power  of  Herald 
readers,  the  best  space  buyers  are  placing  this  "greater"  and 
ever-growing  newspaper  on  their  1921  schedules. 

Is  The  Herald  on  YOUR    1921   schedule   for   "full   copy"? 


THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD 


Over  200,000  Circulation 


Advertising  &  Selling 


To  Build  Better  Technical  Advertising 

This  Has  Been  the  Aim  and  Achievement  of  the  Technical  Publicity 
Association  Throughout  Fifteen  Successful  Years 

In  telling  this  story  of  the  Technical  Publicity  Association,  its  first  vice-president  says:  "The  T.  P.  A. 
has  always  ivorked  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner;  it  has  not  gone  forth  and  sung  its  own  praises. 
As  a  result,  only  those  intimately  acquainted  with  its  doings  have  a  true  appreciation  of  its  accom- 
plishments." He  has  been  asked  to  recount  some  of  those  accomplishments  and  to  outline  some  of 
the  problems  still  on  the  table,  that  advertisers  and  publishers  may  better  understand  the  service 
which  the  T.  P.  A.  has  rendered,  is  rendering,  and  can  render  them. 


THE  Technical  Publicity  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1905  and  is,  therefore,  the 
oldest  advertising  organization,  but 
one,  in  the  world.  Histories  of  ad- 
vertising will  record  that  this  was 
some  years  before  sundry  magazines 
of  the  national  and  popular  type  had 
developed  directors  of  research  who, 
in  turn,  had  developed  charts,  curves, 
and  reams  of  data  calculated  to  prove 
beyond  the  traditional  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  tech- 
nical product  must  eventually  stag- 
nate and  die  unless  he  use  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  said  magazine.  It  was 
also  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
excess  profits  taxes  that  made  the 
work  of  said  directors  of  research — 
oh,  so  much  ! — easier. 

HOW   IT  BEGAN 

In  those  calm  days  of  1905  fifteen 
men,  advertising  and  sales  executives 
associated  with  manufacturers  of 
technical  products,  met  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  concerned  with 
the  use  of  advertising  space  in  engi- 
neering, industrial  and  trade  class 
media.  The  organization  formed 
with  these  men  as  a  nucleus  stated  its 
purpose  to  be  "the  friendly  inter- 
change of  ideas,  presentation  of  dis- 
courses on  topics  relating  to  sales 
promotion  through  advertising  and  a 
general  study  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  an  advertising  department  and 
the  general  advancement  of  the  art  of 
publicity." 

To  those  who  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  a  number  of  the  meetings 
of  the  last  few  years  there  may  occur 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  success 
attained  in  adhering  fully  to  "the 
friendly  interchange  of  ideas."  Wit- 
ness one  highly  interesting  occasion 
not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  Tech- 
nical Publicity  Association  was  ad- 
dressed by  two  labor  leaders  con- 
nected with  the  photo-engraving  and 
printing  trades.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it 


By  W.   A.   WOLFF 

First    Vice-President,    T.    P.    A. 

has  been  found  that  controversial  sub- 
jects are  often  most  productive  of 
fruitful,  even  though  heated,  discus- 
sion. The  work  of  the  technical  ad- 
vertising man  concerning  itself,  as  it 
does,  with  highly  specialized  appeals 
to  equally  highly  specialized  audi- 
ences, presents  many  such  subjects  to 
a  program  committee. 

Originally,  membership  in  the 
Technical  Publicity  Association  was 
limited  to  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion men  actually  identified  with 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical, or  of  other  ])roperly  technical 
products,  as  differentiated  from  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods  and  the  like.  Rep- 
resentatives of  publishers  of  techni- 
cal or  class  trade  periodicals,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  advertising 
agencies,  were  not  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, although  welcomed  as  guests 
at  the  regular  monthly  dinners  and 
meetings.  Within  the  past  few  years, 
however,  the  growing  community  of 
interest  existing  between  the  techni- 
cal and  trade  press  and  the  technical 
advertiser  has  been  recognized  by  the 
creation  of  an  associate  membership 
to  which  representatives  of  the  tech- 
nical and  trade  press  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  inhibition  barring  agency 
representatives  still  obtains. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  classes  of 
memljership — active  and  associate. 
Associate  members  have  practically  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  active 
members,  including  the  right  to  vote. 
They  are  not,  however,  eligible  to 
holding  office  in  the  association,  al- 
though they  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship on  the  executive  committee,  an 
elective  membership. 

The  association  is  primarily  one  of 
business  men  interested  in  obtaining 
at  first  hand  such  information  from 
authoritative  sources  as  will  enable 
the  members  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  a  broader  and  more  efficient  man- 
ner.    To  attain  this  object  meetings 


are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  month,  except  during  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

These  meetings,  held  at  present  at 
the  Machinery  Club  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  are  quite  informal.  They 
begin  with  dinner,  which  is  followed 
by  a  brief  business  meeting  presided 
over  by  the  president,  after  which  the 
meeting  is  turned  over  to  the  first 
vice-president,  who  also  functions  as 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
The  members  and  guests  are  then  ad- 
dressed by  prominent  men,  authori- 
ties on  topics  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  work  of  the  technical  advertis- 


MEETINGS    MADE    HELPFUL 

As  a  rule,  one  general  topic  is  as- 
signed to  two,  or  possibly  three, 
speakers,  if  necessary;  each  man 
speaking  on  one  phase  of  a  particular 
problem,  so  that  all  possible  angles 
may  be  covered.  The  subject  and 
speakers  for  the  meeting  of  October 
14,  1920,  will  serve  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  character  of  the  gatherings  and 
their  essentially  serious  nature,  "The 
Banking  and  Good-Will  Value  of  Ad- 
vertising," the  topic  of  the  evening, 
was  covered  from  three  distinct 
angles  by  three  speakers,  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company;  Charles  F. 
Lang,  president  of  the  Lakewood  En- 
gineering Company,  and  William  R. 
Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank.  During  the  season  of 
1919-1920  one  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  "Foreign  Trade" 
and  the  speakers  were  Verne  Leroy 
Havens,  editor  of  International  En- 
gineer, and  John  F.  Fowler,  vice- 
president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany ;  another  meeting  was  devoted  to 
"National  Media  and  the  Technical 
Advertiser — White  Space  vs.  Copy," 
and  the  speakers  were  F.  J.  Ross,  of 
the  F.  J.  Ross  Company;  H.  A. 
Lewis,  of  McGraw-Hill  Company, 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Business  Publishers 
Say  Rates  Must  Stay 

Speakers  at  New  York  Meeting 

Show  Why  Advertising 

Prices  Cannot  Drop 

ONE  hundred  and  seventy-nine  mem- 
bers and  guests  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Business  Paper  Publish- 
ers' Association  at  the  Automobile  Club 
Friday  evening,  December  17. 

The  subject  which  received  chief  discus- 
sion during  the  evening  was  "How  to 
Combat  the  Demand  for  Lower  Advertis- 
ing Rates." 

Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  was  the  first 
speaker  and  illustrated  his  talk  with  lantern 
slide  charts  and  statistics.  In  part,  Mr. 
Muir  said  that  in  the  early  days  pubHshers 
did  not  worry  about  circulation,  sales  or 
printing  problems.  They  did  not  realize 
the  service  rendered,  and  even  today,  al- 
tliough  that  condition  has  passed  and 
although  the  service  rendered  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  standard,  the  advertising 
rates  of  the  various  trade  papers  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

One  particularly  interesting  chart  shown 
was  used  by  the  Electrical  li'orld.  Based 
on  a  period  of  five  years  it  showed  that 
the  mechanical  costs  had  increased  300  per 
cent,  postage  300  per  cent  and  paper  300  per 
cent,  whereas  the  advertising  rate  had 
increased  but  150  per  cent.  Figures  on 
increased  costs  from  April,  1920,  to  No- 
vember, 1920,  proved  costs  are  still  rising. 
Mr.  Muir  said  and  he  predicted  that  costs 
would  not  go  down  for  some  time  and  the 
publisher  must  expand  upon  his  present 
service,  expand  the  present  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  paper  in  order  to  maintain 
present  rates  or  demand  an  even  higher 
rate.  He  warned  the  publishers  of  various 
business  papers  to  study  their  field  very 
closely,  adding  tliat  the  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment were   immense. 

In  closing,  he  cited  an  experience  in 
visiting  a  manufacturer  wlio  objected  to  the 
present  rates  asked  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company  for  its  papers.  Mr.  Muir  told 
this  particular  advertiser  that  the  McGraw- 
Hill  budget  for  editorial  expenses  next 
year  would  be  between  $800,000  and  $1,000,- 
000  and  said  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  reduce  expenses  by  reducing  the  editorial 
budget  or  by  reducing  circulation  or  by 
reducing  mechanical  costs,  but,  in  so  doiiig, 
the  influence  of  the  papers  and  the  service 
rendered  by  the  papers  would  be  impaired 
so  that  they  would  not  have  the  same  value 
for  the  advertiser. 

A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  United  Pub- 
lishers' Corporation,  said  that  the  slogan 
of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  at  the  present 
time  is,  "Whatever  they  are  going  to  do  in 
general,  they  need  to  double  our  appropria- 
tion." He  said  business  papers  must 
"grow  or  go,"  and  that  the  publication 
which  considers  a  reduction  in  rate  has 
lost  its  imagination.  Reduced  rates  spell 
destruction,  he  declared,  and  pointed  out 
that  most  business  paper  publishers  have 
not  found  the  limit  of  their  fields.  Space, 
he  added,  is  not  a  commodity  but  a  service. 
The  average  business  paper  has  increased 
its  rate  from  40  to  50  per  cent  during  the 
war  period.  Industries  grow  about  5  per 
cent  a  year  and  show  in  normal  times  a 
growth  of  25  per  cent  in  five  years.  Busi- 
ness papers'  growth,  of  course,  must  corre- 
spond with  the  growth  of  the  industry  they 
^Continued  on  page  24) 


THE  WM.  H.  RANKIN  COMPANY 

at  the  International  Advertising  Exhibition 

London,  November  29  to  December  5, 1920 


New  J  ot  k  OMu  oftlie  IV 

Comfain    ■>')  l/adaoii  /tie. 
Tluid  and  Font  111  Float 


THE  exhibit  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles  and  Sau 
Francisco,  demonstrates  the  great  advance 
of  American  Advertis- 
ing Agencies  in  the 
preparation  of  adver- 
tising "cop\-"  and 
design.  No  finer  exam- 
ples of  the  skill  of 
American  advertising 
writers  and  American 
advertising  artists  can 
be  found  in  the  United 
States  than  the  speci- 
mens which  are  shown 
at  Stand  "A"  83  of 
advertisements  and 
advertising  matter 
which  the  Rankin 
Company  has  prepared 
for  its  clients:  The 
Butler  Paper  Corpo- 
rations, The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany, The  Haynes  Automobile  Company, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Hartmann  Trunks,  The 
Cheney  Talking 
Machine,  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake 
Co.,  Mead  Cycle  Co., 
^rinnell  Gloves, 
Kitchen  Maid  Cabi- 
nets and  the  Apex 
Washing  Machine. 
These,  of  course,  are 
only  a  few  of  the 
clients  of  this  organi- 
ization.  I  have  been 
through  practically  all 
of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can agencies  and  none 
of  them  has  a  more 
complete  organization 
than  the  Rankin  Com- 
pany, at  whose  head 
are  such  sterling  men 
as  William  H.  Rankin,  Tenth  Flo, 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  who  is  the  foremost 
advertising  writer  in  the  United  States, 
Robert  V,.  Rinehart,  H.  A.  Groth  and 
Myron  C.  rerley.  There  is  nothing  that 
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H  Ranki. 


one  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  elSciency 
in  organization   or  in  the   scope  of  the 
business  of  advertising  that  is  not  thought 
of  and  carried  out  in  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
offices    at   New   York 
and  Chicago.   No  ad- 
vertising agency  in 
this  country  compares 
with    the  Rankin  or- 
ganizations in  an}'  way 
— and   reasonably   so, 
because  American  ad- 
vertisers  not  only 
spend    vast    sums    of 
money  in  covering  the 
American  Continent 
and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  they  have 
reached  a  point  far  in 
advance  of  this  coun- 
try inasmuch  as   they 
are  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the 
best  advertising  "copy"  ideas,  sketches 
and  service.  They  recognize  and  put  into 
practice  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  suc- 
cessful advertising: 
that   expensive   space 
deserves  the  very  fine- 
est    class    of    appeal. 
Also,  they  realize  that 
the   present  standard 
of    advertisements    is 
such  that  it  is  essen- 
tial   to   spare  neither 
effort   nor   money   in 
order   that  one's  an- 
nouncements    shall 
predominate  in  design 
and  in  strength  of  ap- 
peal. If  any  European 
advertiser  contemplat- 
ing an  entry  into  the 
American  market  de- 
sires   the    help    of   a 
^"^'""f!^^^%!!::::.Iiio:i^!i"""""'    fineh-equipped     and 
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loe  Biuldiiis  widely -experienced 

agency,  he  cannot  possibly  do  better 
than  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wm.  11.  Rankin  Organizations. 

C.  F.  H. 


An  Invitation  to  Advertisers 

Since  above  was  written  we  have  received  a  cablegram  stating  that  our  Exhibit  received  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Advertising  Exhibition-and  that  our  Certificate  of  Award  has  been  mailed  \\e 
believe  that  the  Exhibit  which  we  sent  to  London  showing  the  work  done  b.v  our  New  \ork.  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  organizations  has  never  been  equaled  in  pouitof  originality  of  design  and  sales- 
compelling  copv.  Itrepresents  the  best  year's  work  thisorganization  has  ever  done  in  its  Z2  years  expe- 


rience.We  will  iiave  a  duplicate  of  this  Exhibit  of  national,  local  and  export  tmde  paper  newspaper 

and  farm  paper  advertising  on  display  in  our  Display  Room.  50  Madison  Aven-     —  ■=•••  •"i-'>' 

and  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  advertisers  and  advertising 
ments  may  be  made  by  telephone.  Call  Madison  Square  lS15.and 


5th  to  15th. 
xhibit— appoint- 
k  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Walberg. 


Wm*  H*  Rankin  Company 

^^^^E^SvJSS^^.2n7'^-!;l-pres.    '"'^^^Trirde^t^'''^    ?i/RO°r??''?EjLETs;cre.arv 
Associated  with  Chas.  F.Higham  Limited,  London,  England 

50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York     •     104  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WASHINGTON  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  IMPERIAL  HOUSE.  LONDON 
Established  1899 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 


Powers-House   Has  New  Accounts 

The  advertising  accounts  of  the  Thomas 
Motor  Co.,  Kent,  O.,  builder  of  the  Akron 
multijtruclc,  and  of  the  W.  B.  McAllister 
Co.,  Cleveland,  are  now  being  handled  by 
Powers-House,  Cleveland. 


Captain  Richmoixi  P.  Hobson  in  his  35,- 
000  mile  tour  of  the  country  during  1919-20. 
During  the  war  he  was  with  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Division,  seeing  service  abroad. 


Erotherton-Knoble  Add  Banks  to  Staflf 
S.  L.  Banks,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Daily  J ournnl-Hcrald,  Delaware,  O.,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Brothcr- 
ton-Knoble  Company,  Detroit  agency. 
Mr.    Banks    was    publicity    manager    for 


Remington    Agency    Promotes    Walz 

The  E.  P.  Remington  Advertising 
.\gency,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  has  promoted 
Raymond  E.  Walz,  effective  January  1,  to 
the  iX5sition  of  assistant  general  manager. 
Mr.  Walz,  who  has  been  with  the  agency 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  production 
manager  during   the  last   two. 


m 


y    While  the  Clowns  Play  Poker 
i/A-"  in  Winter  Quarters 


WHILE  the  clown.'i  aiul  elephants  aiul  ihiiiity  trapeze 
girls  are  in  winter  quarters  Maria  Moravsky  eon- 
tributes  to  The  Outlook  the  most  deli^jhtful  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  essay  on  the  Amerieaii  cireus  that 
prohahly  ever  has  been  written. 

Iler    article    "Uplifting    the    Clown"    ajipears    in     the 
December  15  issue  of 

The 

Outlook 

"  The   most-quoted  weekly  journal  in   America  " 


Those  engaged  in  the  business  of  ailveitisiiig  will  profit 
suljstantially  by  reading  this  article.  It  presents  unex- 
pected facts  about  merchandising  that  you  may  never  have 
thought  of.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  issue  to  any  reader 
of  "Advertising  and  Selling  "  who  will  write  us  and  ask 
for  it. 

On  every  hand  people  are  saying  of  The  Outlook :  "  I 
have  never  seen  such  an  improvement  in  a  periodical 
before." 

The  Outloolv  abounds  in  such  articles  as  this  that  exercise 
the  muscles  of  the  brain,  and  do  it  with  rare  distinction  and 
unfailing  quality.  No  American  periodical  is  more  closely 
in  league  with  life  than  The  Outlook. 

It  is  this  nearness  to  life  that  intensities  the  appeal  of 
y<mr  advertising  every  time  it    appears  in  The  Outlook. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


381   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Boston.  Mass. 
6    Beacon   St. 

TRAVBRSD.  Carman                 Chicago.  III. 

•''''"''■"""  ■"""■'•"          122  S.  MichiKon  Blvd 

George  Batten  Co.  Holds  Second  Con- 
vention of  Clients 

The  second  annual  convention  of  clients 
of  George  Batten  Company,  New  York, 
was  held  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Hiltmore,  December  9  and   10. 

Its  purpose  was  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  among  the  various  mem- 
bers making  up  what  is  called  the  Batten 
Family,  so  that  the  firms  repreicuted 
would  have  both  knowledge  and  inspiration 
to  tackle  the  present  and  future  problems 
of  business.  Two  hundred  and  forty  men, 
representing  the  eighty  different  clients  of 
the  agency,  were  present  at  tlie  four  ses- 
sions. The  keynote  of  the  convention, 
"Now  and  Five  Years  from  Now,"  was 
presented  to  the  members  by  William  H. 
Johns,  president  of  George  Batten  Com- 
pany, in  his  welcoming  address.  .At  each 
session  of  the  convention  an  address 
was  made  by  a  member  who  was  con- 
sidered highly  proficient  on  the  subject 
taken  up,  and  his  remarks  were  followed 
by  short  addresses  on  the  same  subject  by 
other  members  speaking  from  the  floor  of 
tlie  convention.  The  topics  covered  were : 
Labor,  Sales,  Finance  and  Ta.xation. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Senator  James 
E.  Watson  of  Indiana,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee ;  Hon.  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee ; 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York ; 
George  B.  McCallum,  president  of  the 
AlcCallum  Hosiery  Comjiany,  who  spoke 
on  "Industrial  Democracy" ;  Earl  S.  Bar- 
ber, sales  manager  of  Alfred  Decker  & 
Cohn ;  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  spoke  on  the 
nation's  tax  problem.  An  impromptu  ad- 
dress was  given  by  George  W.  Hopkins  of 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company. 
More  than  twenty  clients  were  represented 
by  speakers  on  the  program. 

Thomas  W.  Lament,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
convention,  but  sent  a  letter  outlining  what 
he  considered  the  six  formulas  adaptable 
to  business  men  now  passing  through  the 
temporary  process  of  readjustment. 

Following  the  business  sessions  there 
came  a  dinner  and  a  special  performance  of 
Ziegfeld's  8  :30  Revue  on  top  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Tlieatre  on  Friday  evening. 

C.    C.    Moore    and    O.    M.    Byerly   Join 
Hubbell  Agency 

The  House  of  Hubbell,  advertising 
agency  of  Cleveland,  has  addded  Claude 
C.  Moore  and  Oliver  M.  Byerly  to  its 
staff.  Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  with  the 
Lees  Agency  and  Mr.  Byerly  with  the 
agency  of   Paul   Nemeyer  &  Company. 

A.  B.  Hall  Leaves  the  Greenleaf  Co. 

Arthur  B.  Hall,  who,  for  nearly  four 
years,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Produc- 
tion Department  of  the  Greenleaf  Com- 
pany, Boston,  has  resigned  from  that 
agency  in  order  to  conduct  a  specialized 
sales   service   under  his  own   name. 

J.  P.   Garvey  With  Nichols-Moore 

J.  P.  Garvey  has  recently  associated  him- 
self with  the  Nichols-Moore  Company, 
advertising  agents,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Garvey 
was  formerly  with  Proctor  &  Collier  of 
Cincinnati. 
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SYRUP  PEPSIN 

Exuberant  youth,  sturdy  old  age — 
the  joy  of  life  and  health  fairly 
radiate  from  these  new  Syrup  Pepsin 
cards.  Several  years  ago  the  Pep- 
sin Syrup  Company  started  adver- 
tising in  the  street  cars.  Today  their 
stirring  messages  of  Health  appear 
daily  before  millions  of  riders  in 
the  street  cars,  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities,   from  coast   to   coast. 

The  four  cards  reproduced  here  in 
miniature  were  created  by  the  staff 
of  the  Street  Railways  Advertising 
Company. 


PiU-M  DWELLS 

SYRUP 
PEPSIN 


CAR  CARD  ENGRAVINGS  BY  AMERICAN   COLOBTYl'E  CO..    CHICAGO   AND   NEW   yuIlK 
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And  Spreads  After  Dinner' 


Take  Advertising  as  a  Tonic  to  Accelerate  the  Ambition- 
Convincing  Copy  Will  Do  It 


By  LILLIAN  L.  EICHLER 

Kuthrauft  &  Ryan,  Inc. 


Do  you  act  din^'ii-heartciif  Then 
read  the  advertising  pages.  Have 
you  lost  your  pep?  Then  drink 
heady  draughts  of  eopy.  Advertis- 
ing has  been  reeonnnended  for  every 
conceivable  use  except  as  a  tonic  and 
here  comes  a  writer  to  remedy  that 
deficiency. 

A  full  page  before  breakfast,  a 
few  quarter  pages  at  huicli  and 
double-page  spreads  after  dinner,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  previous  condition 
of  pessimism — and  you  can  "put 
yourself  at  the  big  desk,"  "zvrite  short 
stories,"  "win  fame  by  toiling  over- 
time." "make  the  boss  keep  his  eye 
on  yoK."  "get  that  $50  raise"  and 
store  up  enough  accelerated  ambi- 
tion  lo   last  It   rear. 


MANY  and  varied  are  the  ex- 
cuses offered  for  the  ambitious 
lad  who  leaves  the  o!d  homestead  to 
seek  a  career  in  the  big  city.  But 
lias  anyone  blamed  it  on  advertising? 
When  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  elusiveness  of  the  "happy  idea" 
have  made  me  feel  particularly  de- 
sjjondent,  I  like  to  glance  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  one  of  the  great 
American  monthlies.  My  spirits  ex- 
perience an  unmistakable  surge  up- 
ward. 

THE    INITIAL    VRGE 

The  first  thing  that  greets  my  tor- 
toise-sheK-rimmed  eyes  as  I  turn  the 
leaves  of  a  popular  home  magazine 
is  the  rather  familiar  picture  of  a 
busy  office.  Activities  on  the  part  of 
the  office  force  are  quite  obviously  in 
the  stages  of  early-morning  restless- 
ness. One  rather  proud  and  pros- 
perous-looking individual  is  taking  his 
exalted  seat  at  a  desk  that  bears  the 
gold-plated  (or  is  it  gilted?)  inscrip- 
tion of  "Auditor."  Several  others, 
appropriately  older  and  less  self-sat- 
isfied, are  casting  fond  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  important-looking 
desk.  The  well-known  high  stool  and 
slanted-top  desk  of  the  bookkeeper 
are  very  much  in  evidence. 

Now,  here's  where  the  ambition 
end  of  it  comes  in.  The  headline  tells 
the  world  in  general  and  me  in  par- 
ticular to  "Put  Yourself  at  the  Big 
Desk."  After  telling  the  story  of 
men  who  were  once  young,  alert  and 
ambitious,  but  who  are  now  in  a  rut, 
the    "unseen    salesman"    asks    quite 


pointedly,  "In  which  class  are 
YOU  ?"  And  vaguely,  I  begin  to  feel 
discontented  with  my  "daily  stint  at 
scrivening"  (as  F.  P.  A.  would  say). 
I  begin  to  cherish  dreams  in  which 
nothing  less  than  the  copy-chief's 
desk  plays  a  prominent  part. 

With  a  sigh  that  bespeaks  awak- 
ening ambition,   I  turn  the  page.      I 


am  attracted  by  the  picture  of  a  young 
woman  whose  face  is  illumined  with 
the  glorious  gleam  of  inspiration,  and 
whose  pencil  is  poised  expectantly 
for  the  idea  that  will  bring  her  fame 
—and  $1,000.  "Why  Don't  YOU 
Write  Stories?"  I  am  asked.  I  forget 
the  high  cost  of  living.  I  forget  prohi- 
bition. I  forget  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. I  remember  only  that  I  have 
always  wanted  to  write  stories — real, 
live,  honest-to-goodness  stories  that 
])eop!e  would  read  and  talk  about. 
Ah,  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  the 
old  copy-writing  desk,  into  the  il- 
lustrious field  of  fiction  .  .  . 

SOME    WORK    INDUCER.S 

Again  I  turn,  and  again  I  feel  the 
thrill  of  awakening  ambition.  "I  Pujt 
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It  Off— Just  Put  It  Off!"  a  lieadline 
tells  me.  I  read  the  sad  story  of  a 
man  who  clipped  off  a  coupon,  but 
put  oft'  maiUng  it — and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, put  oft'  success  in  his  business 
for  seven  long  years.  Am  /  putting 
off  success,  I  asked  myself?  Should 
I  turn  back  to  that  advertisement 
that  asked  me  why  I  didn't  write 
stories  and  clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
that  would  bring  me  free  the  Wonder 
Book  for  Writers  ?  I  hesitate,  pon- 
der for  a  moment,  and  turn  on. 

This  time  it  is  an  attractive  little 
sketch  that  catches  my  eye.  Who  is 
this  studious  man,  writing  so  dili- 
gently in  the  glow  of  the  candle-light  ? 
I  read — and  discover  that  it  is  Thad- 
deus  Fairbanks  "working  far  into  the 
night  to  perfect  his  first  scale."  That 


is  ambition,  I  tell  myself.  There  is 
a  man  who  knows  the  worth-while- 
ness  of  study,  concentration,  hard 
work.  And  his  reward  justifies  the 
effort,  for  doesn't  the  advertisement 
tell  us  that  "to-day  Fairbanks  Scales 
dominate  the  world's  weighing?" 
Yes,  I  must  study  more.  I  must 
concentrate,  work,  plan,  just  as  Fair- 
banks worked  and  planned.  I  de- 
termine to  apply  myself  diligently  to 
my  books  that  very  night — and  keep 
a  clipping  of  that  sketch  near  me  for 
inspiration. 

"Keep  Your  Eye  on  Jim!"  is  the 
startlingly  bold-faced  headline  that 
causes  me  to  stop  at  the  next  page. 
I  look  at  the  illustration.  It  is  lunch- 
hour  in  a  factory.  Men  are  grouped 
together    in   attitudes   that    are   con- 
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(lucive  to  strike  discussion.  Some 
of  them  seem  bored  with  life — fac- 
tory life  particularly.  One  young 
chap  is  sitting  apart  from  the  others 
— sandwich  in  one  hand,  book  in  the 
other — intent  upon  his  studies.  From 
the  doorway  the  Boss  and  the  fore- 
man watch  him,  smiling  their  ap- 
proval and  pleasure. 

"Keep  Your  Eye  on  Jim !"  I  read 
it  again,  and  feel  strange'.y  uplifted, 
stirred — ambitious.  I  wonder  if  the 
"men  higher  up"  ever  watch  me  as  I 
pound  out  copy  on  my  typewriter, 
and  say  confidently  to  each  other, 
"Keep  Your  Eye  on  Her!"  And  as 
I  turn  the  page,  I  promise  myself 
that  I  will  make  them  watch  me — 
make  them  plan  big  things  for  my 
future. 

AROUSE    SELF-REPROACH 

We  all  believe — either  admittedly 
or  secretly — that  we  are  worth  more 
than  we  are  getting.  /  admit  it.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  I  am  so  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  smiling  young  man 
who  has  just  drawn  his  pay-check 
and  found  that  his  salary  has  been  in- 
creased. "Another  $50  Raise!"  is 
the  headline.  I  reproach  myself  for 
not  being  the  one  to  have  received 
that  $50 — and  I  determine  to  try 
harder  than  ever  to  convince  my  em- 
])loyers   that    I    am    worth    it. 

I  am  now  way  in  the  back  regions 
of  the  magazine — the  last  page,  in 
fact.  An  imposing  picture  of  a  tomb- 
stone impresses  me  with  its  solemn 
dignity.  I  read  the  headline — and  re- 
read it  slowly  to  let  it  sink  in.  "Imper- 
vious to  the  Elements"  is  written  in 
graceful  letters  beneath  the  stone.  As 
is  the  way  of  unruly  imaginations,  I 
begin  to  wonder  whether  my  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time  will  be 
impervious  to  its  resistless,  uncon- 
querable flight.  I  cannot  restrain  my 
ambitious  enthusiasm. 

"I  shall  build  a  solid  foundation — 
solid  as  this  granite  monument,"  I 
tell  mvself.  "I  shall  work  whole- 
heartedly for  that  success  which  is 
my  ultimate  goal.  Day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
I  shall  strive,  building  step  by  step 
a  career  that  will  be  impervious  to 
the  flight  of  time — even  as  this  'hard, 
everlasting,  gray  granite  monument' 
is  impervious  to  the  ragings  of  the 
wildest  storm." 

I  turn  over  the  last  page,  and  place 
the  magazine  aside.  What  is  it  that 
makes  me  feel  so  keen,  eager,  anxious 
to  meet  and  conquer  probletns  ?  What 
is  it  that  makes  me  feel  so  willing 
to  sacrifice  everything — yes,  I'Tvry- 
( Cnntiniird  on   pafic  ?>A) 
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Publishers  Discuss  Rates 

{Continued  front   page   19) 

represent.  On  such  a  basis,  Mr.  Pearson 
pointed  out,  business  papers  were  justified 
in  making  an  increase  in  advertising  rates 
of  25  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years. 
He  stated  that  if  business  paper  space  had 
increased  in  proportion  to  commodities,  a 
decrease  could  be  given  today. 

Volume  is  the  only  thing  that  has  saved 
the  business  publisher,  said  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  the  advertiser  is  getting  that  benefit 
today.  At  the  present  time,  he  pointed  out, 
costs  are  up  and  volume  going  down  and 
stated  that  a  decrease  could  not  possibly 
be  allowed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  busi- 
ness papers  will  have  to  increase  their 
rates,  according  to  his  view. 


Mr.  Pearson  pointed  out  that  because  of 
the  increased  service  and  efficiency  of 
business  papers,  the  publishers  did  not  need 
to  go  on  the  defensive  but  should  handle 
this  problem  in  a  constructive  manner.  He 
warned  publishers  to  increase  their  service 
and  justify  the  position  of  the  business 
press  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  McCready,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
in  introducing  Fritz  J.  Frank,  announced 
Mr.  Frank  as  the  new  president  of  Iron 
Age.  Mr.  Frank  advised  getting  the 
advertisers'  minds  ofif  advertising  as  a 
commodity  and  stated  that  advertising  is  a 
service  that  cannot  be  regulated  any  more 
than  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  any  pro- 
fessional man  can  regulate  the  fee  for  his 
services.  To  illustrate  that  service  is  im- 
measurable, he  told  the  story  of  how,  when 
he  sold  space  for  Iron  Age,  he  called  on  a 


The  Cream — 

The  cream  of  newspaper  circulation  is  carrier 
circulation — the  papers  that  are  delivered  direct- 
ly and  regularly  to  the  subscribers'  doorsteps. 

That  is  circulation  you  can  rely  upon.  Day 
after  day,  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark — into  the 
home,  where  the  buying  impulse  originates.  The 
paper  that  goes  into  the  home  is  read  more  care- 
fully and  by  more  people  and  produces  a  better 
response  for  advertisers  than  any  other  class  of 
circulation. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  The  Kansas  City 
Star's  circulation  in  Kansas  City  is  delivered  by 
carriers — only  9  per  cent  is  sold  by  newsboys 
and  newsdealers. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  November: 
Morning  Evening  Sunday 

215,689  221,037  222,009 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  BIdg. 


New  York  Office, 
2  Rector  St. 


small  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  backstairs 
offices  on  Canal  street.  This  manufacturer 
used  one-sixteenth  of  a  page  in  Iron  Age, 
advertising  his  product  and,  about  three 
years  later,  erected  a  large  building  in 
Brooklyn  to  take  care  of  the  growing  busi- 
ness. During  this  time  his  advertising  in 
Iron  Age  was  increased  and,  at  a  later  date, 
the  manufacturer  moved  to  a  much  larger 
manufacturing  establishment  further  out 
on  Long  Island.  Mr.  Frank  said  that  if 
the  advertising  manager  or  sales  manager 
of  that  company  could  tell  what  that  service 
was  worth,  he  would  then  tell  him  when 
their  rates  would  be  reduced. 

W.  H.  McKay  of  Iron  Age  presented 
some  very  interesting  figures  and  statistics 
as  to  how  publishers  could  save  money  by 
using  the  proper  sheet  of  paper  for  their 
publication  and  having  an  even  trim  all 
around.  He  also  told  how  many  thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  saved  by  Iron  Aye  on 
color  printing  and  in  makeup  work. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
H.  M.  Swetland,  publisher  of  the  United 
Publishers  Corporation.  Mr.  Swetland 
advocated  the  founding  of  a  school  for 
educating  people  for  the  business  press. 
Such  a  school  he  considers  a  great  necessity 
not  only  for  educating  the  yoiinger  man 
coming  into  the  business  profession  but  for 
educating  the  people  already  in  the  business 
paper  field.  He  outlined  a  plan  as  to  how 
such  a  school  should  be  founded  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Business  Papers  Association  to  back  such 
a  m.ovement. 

A  general  discussion  from  the  floor  com- 
pleted the   evening's   program. 


Advertises    Automatic    Pistol 

The  Palmer  .Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  is  now  handling  the  advertising  of 
an  automatic  pistol  for  J.  L.  Gales,  New 
York. 


Gannon   Has   Knitwear   Account 

J.  \V.  Gannon.  Inc.,  New  York,  is  han- 
dling the  advertising  for  S.  Heim's  Sons, 
manufacturer   and    importer   of   knitwear. 


Firestone  Canadian  Campaign  With 
Hamilton  Agency 
The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  placed  the  con- 
duct of  its  Canadian  advertising  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hamilton  Advertisers' 
.\gency,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Portland  Cement  Men  Elect 
Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  .As- 
sociation at  their  annual  convention,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  re- 
cently elected  L.  T.  Sunderland,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  president  of  the  association, 
succeeding  B.  F.  Affleck,  of  Chicago.  The 
following  other  officers  were  re-elected: 
F.  W.  Kellev,  of  Albany,  treasurer;  Rich- 
ard Hardy,'  of  Chattanooga,  first  vice- 
president,  and  S.  B.  Newberry,  of  San- 
dusky, second  vice-president. 


California  Raisin  Sales,  $50,000,000 

Approximately  $50,000,000  was  realizeil 
from  the  sale  of  the  1919  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  according  to  the  annual 
financial  statement  just  released  by  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company, 
which  controls  almost  the  entire  acreage 
devoted  to  the  industry  in  the  state.  Of 
the  total  crop  of  182,591  tons  produced  last 
year,  the  association  handled  159,260 
tons,  bringing  a  sales  return  of  $43,280,- 
2.=;4.41. 
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Barrett  Co.  Executives  Change 

Eversley  Childs,  chairman  of  tlie  board 
of  the  Barrett  Company,  and  William  Ham- 
lin Childs,  president,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  company,  resigned  their 
positions.  William  N.  Mcllravy  was 
elected  chairman  and  Thomas  M.  Rain- 
hard  president.  William  Hamlin  Childs 
was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  directors  of  the  company 
presented  their  resignations :  Harry  W. 
Croft,  J.  H.  Fulton,  William  S.  Gray, 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  Isaac  B.  John- 
son, Powell  Stackhouse,  Hamilton  Stewart, 
J.  Harry  Staats,  H.  D.  Walbridge  and 
Horace  S.  Wilkinson. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  : 
E.  L.  Pierce,  president  Solvay  Process 
Company;  W.  H.  Nichols,  Jr.,  president 
General  Chemical  Company ;  Orlando  F. 
Weber,  president  National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Company;  Walter  B.  Harris, 
sales  manager  the  Barrett  Company ;  M.  H. 
Phillips,  New  York  manager  the  Barrett 
Company ;  D.  W.  Jayne,  manager  Chemical 
Department  the  Barrett  Company ;  Clark 
McKercher,  General  Counsel  the  Barrett 
Company;  E.  J.  Steer,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer the   Barrett  Company. 

George   Moeller  Directs  Woolen   Sales 

George  Moeller,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  is  now  sales  manager  for  the 
Medford  W'oolen  Manufacturing  Company, 
of    Medford,    Mass. 


United   Candy   Stores   Lease    Long 
Island  Plant 

The  American  Chicle  Company  has 
leased  for  a  long  term  of  years  a  modern 
five-story  factory,  containing  about  100,000 
square  feet  of  space,  at  Harris  avenue. 
Long  Island  City,  to  the  U.  R.  S.  Candy 
Stores,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  "Happiness 
in  Every  Box"  candies. 


Columbia    Graphophone   to    Have   New 
Offices 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
has  taken  a  long-time  lease,  involving  a 
total  rental  of  a  million  dollars,  on  the 
eight  upper  floors  of  the  new  Gotham  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion at  Broadway  and  Columbus  Circle, 
New  York.  Besides  the  executive  depart- 
ments now  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  the 
recording  department,  on  Thirty -eighth 
street  at  present,  will  be  located  in  the 
new  quarters.  It  is  planned  also  to  erect 
huge  electric  signs  facing  the  south  and 
west  at  the  top  of  the  building  to  adver- 
tise  the   company's   products. 


$750,000  Campaign  for  Diamond  Dyes 

Wells  &  Richardson  Company,  Inc.,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  company's  product.  Diamond 
Dyes,  has  planned  an  advertising  campaign 
involving   the   expenditure   of   $750,000. 

American  Crayon  Co.  in  New  York 

The  .American  Crayon  Company,  San- 
dusky, O.,  has  established  Eastern  head- 
quarters in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Build- 
ing, New  York,  where  it  will  occupy  nearly 
all  of  the  seventeenth  floor.  The  clerical 
and  sales  offices  of  the  company  will  be 
here  under  direction  of  George  E.  Parmen- 


ter,    vice-president    and    chairman    of    the 
board  of  directors. 


W.  B.  Remington,  Whiting  &  Cook 
Sales   Manager 

William  B.  Remington,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Strong  Paper  Company, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  sales  managership  of  Whiting  &  Cook, 
Inc.,   Holyoke,   Mass. 


Another  Piano  in  National  Advertising 

Ben  H.  Janssen  of  New  York  has  started 
a  national  advertising  campaign  lor  pianos 


in  a  list  of  magazines.  The  advertising 
features  a  booklet-  called  "The  City  of 
Happiness,"  which  is  said  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  Janssen  piano,  but  rather  aims 
to  further  the  cause  of  music,  .'\rthur 
Brisbane,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Gerald- 
ine  Farrar  and  others  are  reported  to  have 
praised  the  booklet  highly. 

R.     E.     Chamberlain     Detroit     Packard 
Sales  Manager 

R.  E.  Chamberlain  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  of  Detroit,  has  been  promoted  tt; 
general   sales  manager. 


Tell  Your  Sales  Story 
In  The  Muncie  Star — 
Muncie's   Dominant  Newspaper 

Muncie,  with  her  great  factories  and  ever-increasing  industrial 
population,  furnishes  a  wonderfully  rich  buying  market  for  the 
National  advertiser,  but  the  power  of  The  Muncie  Star  goes  farther 
— It  not  only  thoroughly  covers  Muncie  but  also  reaches  into  ten  of 
Indiana's  richest  counties,  telling  the  advertiser's  sales  story  to 
thousands  of  prosperous  farmers  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections 
of  Indiana. 

The  following  facts  and  figures,  covering  a  period  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  1920,  show  better  than  any  arguments  of  ours  how 
thoroughlyThe  Muncie  Star  dominates  Muncie  and  its  trading  terri- 
tory from  a  newspaper  standpoint. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  The  Muncie  Star  carried  a 
total  of  21,341.05  columns  of  advertising  ;  this  represents  a  gain  of 
2,504  columns  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1919  and 
exceeds  the  advertising  linage  of  its  competitor  by  10,472.80 
columns  of  advertising. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  The  Muncie  Star  showed  an 
advertising  gain  in  every  department  as  follows  :  Local  gain, 
1,383.85  columns;  foreign  gain,  329.70  columns;  classified  gain, 
791.15  columns — a  total  gain  of  2,504  columns. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  The  Muncie  Star  exceeded  its 
competitor  by  5,869.75  columns  of  local  advertising ;  2,866.50 
columns  of  foreign  advertising  and  1,836.45  columns  of  classified 
advertising,  a  tremendous  gain  in  each  and  every  classification. 

The  Muncie  Star  is  the  only  medium  through  which  an  advertiser  can 
thoroughly  cover  the  city  of  Muncie  and  its  surrounding  trading 
territory;  its  circulation  in  Muncie  alone  is  practically  equal  to  the 
total  circulation  of  the  other  newspaper,  and  The  Star's  total  circu- 
lation is  nearly  three  times  that  of  its  competitor. 

The  Muncie  Star,  The  Terre  Haute  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  Star 
make 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality 
Circulation  in  Indiana. 

Eattern  Repre.enlatiye  :  Kelly-Smith  Co..  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Wettern  Representative:  John  Gla««.  Peoples  Ga.  Bldg..  Chicago 
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Here's  Both  Rhyme  and  Reason 


Don't  Leave  Them  Behind 


Brains  and  Cliaius   imist   be  /(5a/  for 
thcsafe    operation    of   automobiles. 


By   FRANCIS   W.   HOADLEY 


"  A  MAN  with  the  entire  top  of 
l\  his  head  cut  off !"  That  would 
be  a  pretty  gruesome  picture,  one 
would  think,  yet,  thanks  to  skillful 
treatment,  here  is  just  such  a  picture 
which,  instead  of  making  one  think 
of  gruesomeness,  makes  one  think  to 
carry  Weed  chains  in  the  car — 
which  was  exactly  what  the  Ameri- 
can Chain  Co.  set  out  to  accomplish 
in  the  advertisement. 

Now  the  charge  is  often  made  that 
illustrations  used  in  ad\-ertising  are 
"without  rhyme  or  reason,"  but,  cer- 
tainly, here  is  one  of  which  that  can- 
not be  said.  For  there  is  no  question 
about  the  rhyme  of  "'brains  and 
chains,"  nor  is  there  any  that  their 
absence  is  the  direct  cause  of  many 
an  automobile  accident. 

The  most  effective  advertiseinent  is 
the  one  which  gets  its  message  across 
quick,  and  surely  it  takes  no  study  to 
grasp  the  lesson  of  this  one — Play 
safe,  use  your  brains  and  chains. 


That  is  the  message  which  the  ad- 
vertisement flashes  direct  to  the  read- 
er's brain  at  first  glance,  while  the 
uniqueness  of  the  picture  strikes  the 
reader's  eye  and  holds  his  attention. 
In  short,  here  is  a  good  example  of 
two  things — two  things  worthy  of 
study  by  both  artists  and  copywriters. 
First,  what  might  have  been  a  hor- 
ribly gruesome  jjicture  has  been 
turned  into  an  attractive  one  by 
skillful  treatment.  Second,  an  im- 
portant and  powerful  message  has 
been  gotten  over  with  a  picture  and 
four  words — "Don't  lcai\-  tlirni  bc- 
Iiind." 

There  you  are — the  whole  reason 
for  this  advertisement  in  a  nutshell, 
and,  just  as  certainly  as  Weed  tire 
chains  will  perform  their  mission  if 
gii'cn  a  chance,  this  advertisement, 
due  to  skillful  handling,  has  been 
given  a  chance  to  perform  its  mission 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
carrying  Weed  chains. 


Foster  Joins  Hare's  Motors 

W.  J.  Foster,  formerly  assistant  truck 
sales  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  of  New  York,  has  becoine  as- 
sistant to  W.  G.  Toland,  general  truck 
sales  manager  of  Hare's  Motors. 


Edison    Advertising   Portfolio    Made   in 
Miniature 

The  Edison  Laboratories  have  just  pub- 
lished for  distribution  to  dealers  a  minia- 
ture sales  portfolio,  reproduced  photo- 
graphically from  the  large  one  issued  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  original, 
which  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds,  was 
carried  only  by  jobbers'  traveling  repre- 
sentatives. The  new  "pocket  edition"  will 
allow  a  handier  and  wider  distribution. 


Mr.  Switzer  Believes  Price  Reductions 
First  Essential* 

Possibly  I  have  missed  the  exact  drift 
of  your  letter,  but  if  you  mean  that  by 
an  intensive  advertising  campaign  on  the 
part  of  all  manufacturers  the  present 
apathy  on  the  part  of  buyers  can  be 
changed  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  disagree 
with  you. 

We  are  continuing  our  advertising  the 
same  as  heretofore,  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  curtail  publicity  to 
any  material  extent  when  business  is  dull. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  adver- 
tisers and  yet  are  not  actually  sold  on  the 
effectiveness  of  publicity ;  they  look  upon 
it  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  rather  than 

"Written  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as 
to  Mr.  Switzer's  confidence  in  intensive  adver- 
tising as  a  remedy  for  depression. 
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an  economic  necessity,  and  those  people 
are  glad  to  seize  upon  any  excuse  to  stop 
their  advertising.  It  is  usually  more  ex- 
pensive to  drop  out  of  the  market  for  a 
long  period  of  time  than  to  steadily  keep 
up  one's  publicity.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  be  forgotten  by  the  public  re- 
gardless of  how  much  advertising  may 
have  gone  before,  and  it  is  because  of  an 
absolute  conviction  of  this  fact  that  we 
are  going  ahead  steadily  with  our  adver- 
tising just  as  though  nothing  in  the  world 
had  happened. 

The  present  situation  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  silent  boycott  on  the  part 
of  the  buying  public.  People  are  con- 
vinced that  prices  must  come  down  to  their 
pre-war  levels ;  this  conviction  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  amount  of  advertising 
can  change  that  state  of  mind.  Probably 
you  yourself  and  many  of  your  friends 
are  refraining  from  buying  wearing  ap- 
parel of  any  nature  whatsoever  simply  be- 
cause you  feel  that  present  prices  even  at 
their  advertised  cut-rate  are  not  yet  low 
enough.  In  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you 
undoubtedly  believe  that  some  time  next 
year  the  things  that  you  need  are  going  to 
be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  and  there- 
fore you  intend  to  wait  until  that  time 
comes  before  making  any  purchases. 

There  has  been  so  much  publicity  given 
to  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  whole- 
saler, the  middleman  and  the  retailer,  so 
mucli  in  the  public  prints  about  graft,  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  being  aired  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  the  Shipping  Board  and 
here  in  New  York  in  the  building  trades, 
that  the  average  person  is  convinced  tliat 
the  present  cost  of  living  is  due  to  abnor- 
mal profits  which  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  labor  situation.  Whether 
this  is  or  is  not  true,  the  fact  reinains 
that  we  are  battling  with  a  state  of  mind 
which  cannot  be  easily  altered,  and  until 
prices  come  down  very  materially,  espe- 
cially the  price  of  food,  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  much  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  go  into  the  market. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  I  am  pessimistic 
about  the  future ;  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
believe  that  within  two  or  three  months 
we  are  going  to  see  much  better  times. 
The  shelves  of  the  retailer  are  becoming 
depleted,  stocks  are  low  and  the  things  that 
the  people  use  are  not  going  to  last  for- 
ever. As  a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  buy- 
ing will  have  to  commence  before  long, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  situation  can 
be  changed  by  advertising  until  the  time 
actually  comes  when  people  are  forced  to 
enter  the  market. 

As  I  said  before,  the  average  person  is 
not  buying  anything  that  he  can  do  with- 
out in  the  hope  of  buying  it  cheaper  later 
on,  and  until  he  is  convinced  that  the  bot- 
tom is  reached,  or  absolute  necessity  forces 
him  to  buy,  he  is  not  going  to  spend  any 
money.  So  far  as  advertising  is  concerned, 
I  repeat  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  stop 
one's  publicity  because  times  are  bad.  The 
company  or  firm  which  keeps  up  its  adver- 
tising when  its  competitors  have  stopped 
is  going  to  reap  a  mighty  big  advantage 
over  the  other  fellow  in  the  meantime. 
Aside  from  this  fact  it  will  cost  his  com- 
petitor a  great  deal  more  to  get  back 
his  good  will  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  he  kept  up  a  steady  campaign 
of  advertising. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Maurice  Switzer, 
Vice-president, 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 


December  25,  1920 
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'E  WERE  lunching  with 
Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
the  man  who,  among 
many  other  achievements,  has 
the  marvelous  settings  for  John 
Barrymore's  production  of 
Richard  III  to  his  credit — when 
the  subject  of  modern  costume 
came  into  the  conversation. 
Tell  me  about  Miss  Steinmetz,' 
said  Jones.  ^To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, she  is  really  the  only  designer 
of  clothes  for  gentlewomen.  The 
others  are  dressmakers  adding 
and  subtracting  frills;  while 
she  works,  fundamentally,  as 
an  artist.'  " 

From  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
HARPER'S  BAZAR 


The  originations  of  Miss  Steinmetz 

are  published  exclusively  in 

HARPER^S  BAZAR. 
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No  Middle  Course  in  Advertising 

Your  Copy  Must  Be  a  Bold,  Helpful  Statement  of  Facts  or  It 
Becomes  Mere  Hurtful  Whining 


THE  success  of  advertising  is 
reckoned  solely  and  entirely  on 
results  accomplished.  These  results 
are  two-fold  and  are  very  definite  in 
themselves.  The  first,  and  most  es- 
sential success  of  advertising  should 
be  the  building  of  prestige,  which  of 
course  includes  good  will,  integrity, 
quality  of  product,  fair  business 
dealings.  The  second,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
first,  is  that  of  sales — not  imme- 
diate or  direct  sales,  but  rather  the 
volume  of  the  season's  business.  The 
season's  business  may  always  be 
said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
tige established  or  accumulated 
whether  through  advertising  or  mer- 
chandising. 

MEANS   INTENSIVE  EFFORT 

The  term  advertising  does  not 
mean  the  insertion  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  ads  in  a  given  number  of 
publications ;  rather,  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intensive  eflfort.  exhaus- 
tive study  of  conditions,  the  thor- 
ough energizing  of  sales  force,  and 
the  ever-present  attention  to  the 
detail  of  manufacture,  all  of  which 
are  as  much  a  part  of  an  advertising 
campaign  as  is  the  illustration  or 
the  copy  of  the  publication  in  which 
it  appears. 

Bearing  on  the  subject,  "Adver- 
tising as  a  Sales  Influence,"  it  may 
be  said  that,  given  good  merchan- 
dise, plus  intelligent  salesmanship, 
proper  advertising  is  the  greatest  in- 
fluence for  good  that  a  sales  depart- 
ment can  have,  although,  of  course, 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
good  salesman. 

Advertising  if  properly  done  be- 
comes a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the 
salesman.  He  must,  however,  be  as 
proud  of  it  as  he  is  of  his  merchan- 
dise or  it  fails.  He  must  believe  in 
it  and  believe  every  word  in  it,  as 
he  believes  in  his  merchandise  or  it 
fails,  and  more  important  still,  the 
man  whose  name  and  whose  line 
appears  in  the  advertising  must  be- 
lieve in  it  and  must  believe  in  every 
word  his  advertising  says. 

Sincerity  must  be  the  keynote  or 


•From  Mr.  Floherty's  address  before  the  coi 
vention  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  .\meri( 
at  Atlantic  City. 


By  J.  J.  FLOHERTY, 

Director  of  Sales,  J.  .'\.  Migcl,  Inc.* 

failure  will  follow  as  sure  as  day 
follows  night.  Few  men  realize  that 
when  a  statement  is  made  in  public 
print  it  carries  with  it  even  greater 
responsibility  than  the  statement  by 
word  of  mouth,  for  in  the  case  of 
the  printed  word  it  lives  as  long  as 
the  man  who  makes  it  and  after.  A 
hundred  years  from  today,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  of  you  who  have  ad- 
vertised may  consult  the  files  of  the 
mediums  in  which  you  did  advertise 
and  there  may  be  found  your  words. 

Unless  advertising  in  itself  is  an 
aid  to  your  sales,  drop  it.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  middle  course  in 
advertising.  It  is  either  helpful  or 
injurious.  In  my  estimation  good 
advertising  is  a  strong  statement  of 
facts,  poor  advertising  is  merely 
whining.  There  is  no  middle 
ground,  there  is  no  "in-between." 

Yet  I  may  state  as  a  fact  that 
where  advertising  is  properly  done, 
it  becomes  one  of  the  livest  assets 
in  a  business  and  one  which  re- 
dounds the  benefit  of  all  those  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  mer- 
chandise advertised — from  the  man 
who  makes  it  all  the  way  down 
through  the  personnel  of  commerce 
to  the  consunier  who  absorbs  the 
product. 

There  is  no  gamble  in  good  ad- 
\-ertising.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  not  many  advertisers  in 
the  country  today  who  have  elimi- 
nated speculation  from  their  adver- 
tising. Some  of  the  advertisers  in 
the  dress  industry  may  be  included 
in  this  class. 

STRANGE    I'H.\SE    OF    BUSINESS 

One  of  the  strangest  phases  of 
American-  business  life  today  and 
one  which  often  makes  those  of  us 
who  are  in  close  contact  with  that 
phase  of  business  wonder  whether 
the  American  business  man  is  as 
shrewd  as  he  is  credited  to  be,  is  the 
almost  negligent,  slip-shod  way  in 
which  he  will  deliberately  take  a  part 
of  his  earnings  anywhere  from  a 
few  thousands  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  squander  it  in  in- 
judicious, and  sometimes  thought- 
less purchases  of  advertising. 

Advertising    is    perhaps    the    least 


understood  and  the  most  misused 
phase  of  modern  merchandising. 
Not  two  men  in  a  thousand  will 
agree  on  its  methods  or  its  func- 
tions, yet  all  agree  in  a  vague  and 
unbusinesslike  way  that  it  is  a  good 
thing.  Some  of  these  men  will  tell 
vou  that  there  are  many  houses  in 
.America  today  whose  success  is 
merely  a  result  of  their  advertising 
and  others  of  them  will  say  that  the 
success  of  these  houses  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  their  advertising. 

Both  factions  are  wrong.  The  suc- 
cesses to  which  they  refer  have  been 
built  not  as  the  result  of  advertising, 
but   through   the  aid  of   advertising. 

MIGEL's    ADVERTISING 

As  for  our  own  advertising,  I 
think  I  may  say  without  contradic- 
tion that  the  advertising  of  the  Migel 
products  has  been  successful. 

In  our  business  we  have  an  un- 
breakable rule — that  we  shall  never 
run  an  advertisement  in  any  medium 
at  any  time  unless  it  has  a  particu- 
lar, definite  message  with  a  particu- 
lar, definite  purpose. 

The  trade  doubtless  has  noticed 
that  during  certain  seasons  our  trade 
advertising  is  aimed  directly  and 
specifically  towards  stimulating  the 
sale  of  merchandise  to  the  retailer, 
and  at  other  seasons  our  consumer 
advertising  confines  itself  exclu- 
sively to  ]iromoting  ready-to-wear; 
in  other  words,  towards  stimulating 
the  sale  of  merchandise  placed  in 
the  retailers'  stocks  to  the  retailers' 
own  customers. 

No  manufacturer  need  hesitate  to 
advertise.  Nor  need  he  worry  for  a 
moment  on  the  success  of  that  ad- 
vertising providing  he  inject  into 
every  word,  every  line,  every  i'lus- 
tration  a  true  reflection  of  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  his  institution.  If 
those  aims  and  ideals  are  what  they 
should  be,  success  is  assured.  If 
those  aims  and  ideals  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  are  not  according  to 
business  principles,  are  not  upstand- 
ing and  honest,  all  the  advertising  in 
the  world  will  not  bring  success,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  from  the 
Almightv  will  save  that  business 
frfim  the  end  which  it  deserves. 
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GEOIIGE  WOLTZ 


There  are  two  interesting 
facts  about  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Woltz. 

They  are  among  the  best 
examples  of  the  thin  line 
decorative  style,  so  deserv- 
edly popular  in  advertising 
art. 

And  they  are  available 
through   this   organization. 

LOUIS  C.  PEDLAR 

(Powiselors  in  Jrt 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

® 
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Santa's  Prospects  and  Yours 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

will  them  away  later  on,  the  percent- 
age of  such  losses  is  extremely  low 
because  the  prejudice  and  favor  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
have  to  be  overcome !  Just  recall  what 
a  "tuff"  time  the  advocates  of  simpli- 
fied spelling  had  to  convert  us  old- 
timers  to  a  new  system.  The  rea- 
son was  not  that  the  new  system  had 
any  faults  to  speak  of — it  was  be- 
cause we  had  been  sold  on  this 
roundabout,  impractical  method  of 
spelling  taught  us  from  the  first 
grade  on  up. 

You  can  take  it  from  me  that  the 
little  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  six,  is 


sold  on  Eversharp  Pencils  is  going 
to  be  a  mighty  hard  customer  to  steal 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  And  if 
she  can  be  sold  on  Eversharps  at  six, 
name  me  a  standard  commodity  on 
which  she  can't  be  sold ! 

Most  of  the  truth  of  the  idea  of 
selling  youngsters  now  lies  in  the  old 
adage  that  you  can't  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks.  Granted  that  the 
proverb  is  a  bit  exaggerated  for 
effect,  you  can't  deny  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  broadening  the  circus 
education  of  an  advanced  canine.  It 
is  hard.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  a 
fish  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  swim 
upside  down.  It  is  just  as  hard  to 
alter  the  buying  habit  of  a  confirmed 
purchaser  of  a  line. 


W   HAT        MAKES 


The  news  is  printed; 
— tlie  guff  isnt 


With  an  average  of  more 
than  70  columns  of  read- 
ing matter  a  day  The  News 
covers  the  day's  events  with 
a  thoroughness  that  is  re- 
markable. But  more  notice- 
able is  the  entire  absence  of 
press  agent  material.  The 
automobile  guff",  the 
flowery  ad\ance  notice  and 
the  write-up"  get  to  the 
editorial  waste  basket  about 
as  quickly  as  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  blue  sky  art- 
ist" and  fraudulent  retailer 
is  discarded  bv  the  business 
department. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

Fir:l  in  (IXational  ^Advertising  in  Sii-'Day  Evening  Field 


llahits  arc  ac<[iiirL-d  quickest  and 
most  satisfactorily  during  youth. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  some  years 
ago,  sold  me  most  thoroughly  on  the 
idea  of  sleeping  without  a  pillow  on 
the  strength  of  the  fact  that  Indians 
sleep  on  their  arm !  All  the  King's 
pillows  and  all  the  King's  pillow  ad- 
vertisers will  never  knock  that  habit 
out  of  my  head  now.  At  some  time 
or  other  in  my  younger  days  I  read 
that  it  was  not  good  for  the  heart 
to  sleep  on  the  left  side.  I've  been 
sleeping  on  my  right  side  ever  since. 
I  always  expect  to.  Not  because 
the  theory  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  because  I  have  cultivated  the 
habit.     And  I  began  young! 

Some  time  ago  a  man  around  fifty 
told  me  that  he  didn't  know  a  blame 
thing  about  cooking  but,  as  long  as 
he  was  lord  and  master  of  his  own 
household,  his  wife  would  never  buy 
any  other  baking  powder  than  Royal. 
All  that  enthusiasm  was  bred  by  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  in  Sunday 
School,  some  forty  years  ago,  I 
guess,  the  teacher  used  to  read  to 
them  out  of  a  book  or  magazine  that 
had  on  its  back  cover  an  advertise- 
ment for  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

He  undertakes  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  alone  in  remembering  that  ad- 
vertisement by  referring  to  a  friend 
who  was  in  the  same  class.  He 
asked  him  one  night  if  he  remem- 
bered Miss-So-and-So,  their  teacher. 
The  friend  did.  He  also  remem- 
bered the  things  she  used  to  read  out 
of  the  magazine.  And,  when  queried 
about  the  fatal  back  cover  and  its 
advertisement,  he  recalled  the  Royal 
insertion  without  the  least  bit  of 
trouble. 

This  individual  case  may  or  may 
not  prove  a  thing.  But  it  conveys  to 
my  mind  the  thought  that  children's 
minds  are  supplied  with  lasting 
memories  and  that  the  impressions 
made  upon  them  are  well-nigh  in- 
delible. 

There  isn't  an  American  adver- 
tiser who  in  ten  years  will  be  able  to 
do  business  without  the  support  of 
today's  juveniles. 

Why  wait  for  ten  years  to  get 
them  when  they  are  more  cheaply 
and  more  easily  won  todav? 


New  York  Office 

Chicago  office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Advertising  Manager 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

Tribune  Biiildine 

Fir 

St  National  Bank  Bldg 
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Export  Automobile  Show  in  New  York 

Under  the  auspices  of  American  Motors, 
Incorporated.  New  York,  the  first  annual 
Export  Automobile  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York,  from 
January  8  to  IS  inclusive. 

Besides  displays  of  large  numbers  of 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  tires, 
bodies  and  tops,  for  which  American 
Motors,  Incorporated,  is  the  export  factor, 
there  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time 
several  new  cars.  These  will  include  the 
new  Beggs  "6" :  a  new  export  model  espe- 
cially built  by  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Cor- 
poration ;  and  the  new  Bour-Davis. 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLISHERS  ARE  DOING 


A.    B.     Chivers     Returns     From    South 

America — To    Represent    Foreign 

Newspapers 

A.  B.  Chivers,  for  the  past  five  years 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
has  returned  from  a  four  months'  tour  of 
South  America,  during  which  he  visited 
most  of  the  principal  cities  and  their  news- 
papers in  the  Southern  Continent. 

Mr.  Chivers  will  not  resume  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Globe,  but  will  devote  his 
time  to  the  business  of  the  firm  of  S.  S. 
Koppe  &  Co.,  who  represent  in  this  coun- 
try El  Coincrcio.  La  Cronica  and  Varic- 
dadcs  of  Peru.  El  Mercurio  and  the  Zig- 
Zag  publications  of  Chile ;  Diorio  del  Plata 
and  Munda  Unigiiayo.  of  Montevideo;  La 
Revlsta  de  Seiiiaiia  and  O  Set  Tudo.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  will  shortly  take  over 
the  representation  of  La  Xacioii.  of  Buenos 

.Aires.  

"Movie"   Man  Joins   "The   Farm 
Journal" 

G.  G.  Curtis,  formerly  short  subject 
sales  manager  of  tlie  Goldwyn  Distributing 
Corp.,  New  York  City,  has  joined  the  Chi- 
cago  organization   of    The   Farm   Journal. 


"The  Debutante"  to  Make  Its  Debut  in 
January 

A  new  society  magazine.  The  Debutante, 
will  make  its  first  appearance  in  January. 
The  magazine  will  embody,  in  addition  to 
news  items  and  social  happenings,  dramatic 
and  art  departments,  and  a  special  feature 
of  the  first  issue  will  be  photograins  of 
the  debutantes  most  active  in  the  social 
world.  C.  Mortimer  Wilmerding  will  be 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  publica- 
tion.   

The    Price    of    Newspapers    in    Sydney, 
Australia 

Xock   S:    Kirbv.    l.tiL, 
Hardware  &  Drapery   Stores 

188-194-A    George    St.,    near    Circular    Quaj-, 
Sydney,  Australia. 
The  Editor,  October    30.    1920. 

Advertising  &   Selling  Co.,    Inc., 
471    Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City. 
Dear    Sir:— 

For  some  time  we  have  been  regular  sub- 
scribers to  and  readers  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
and  find  it  very  interesting  and  useful  in  our 
advertising  department.  The  object  of  this  note, 
however,  is  to  correct  an  error  which  appears 
in  your  issue  of  the  fourth  of  September,  page 
thirty-eight,  namely,  headed  "Australian  Paper 
Now  Five  Cents." 

"The  Daily  Post  of  Sydney,  Australia,  on 
August   30,   raised   its  price  to  five  cents." 

For  your  information  we  desire  to  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  that  in  Sydney  there  is 
no  paper  called  the  Daily  Post,  nor  are  there 
any  papers  which  have  recently  increased  their 
prices  to  2J'jd.  (equivalent  to  live  cents).  The 
two  afternoon  papers  in  Sydney,  namely,  the  Sun 
and  Evening  News,  are  each  sold  at  IJ^d.  (three 
cents),  which  price  has  prevailed  for  about 
eighteen  months;  the  two  morning  papers,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
are  each  sold  at  2d.  (four  cents),  having  been 
raised  to  this  price  from  l^d.  since  about 
March  last. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  this  correction 
made  in  an  early  issue,  as  the  information  may 
be   of   value   to   the   American   advertising   world. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  Christmas  season. 

Yours   faithfully, 

NOCK   &   KIRBY.    LTD. 

C.   W.  Hughes, 
.\dvertising   Manager. 


H.    W.     Seymour,     "World"     Editorial 
Writer,  Dead 

Horatio  Winslow  Seymour,  for  many 
years  an  editorial  writer  on  The  World, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  December 
17.  He  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1854,  and  worked  as  a  printer  before  en- 


tering the  city  room  of  the  Milwaukee 
News.  From  1875  to  1883  he  was  with  the 
Chicago  Times  as  telegraph  editor  and  then 
night  editor.  There  followed  twelve  years 
on  the  Herald  of  the  same  city,  as  editor 
and   later   managing  editor. 

Then  Mr.  Seymour  became  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle.  On 
its  suspension  in  1907  he  came  to  New  York 
as  editorial  writer  and  editorial  supervisor 
of  the  World,  leaving  that  paper  for  ten 
months  in  1911  to  edit  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public,  then  returning  to  the  World  as  an 
editorial  writer. 


National  Campaign  Features  Novelty 

Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  a  clever 
phonograph  novelty  known  as  the  Bubble 
Book,  have  inaugurated  a  nation-wide  ad- 
vertising campaign  directed  to  the  youth 
of  the  country.  Double-page  spreads  and 
full  pages  are  to  be  used  in  the  Saturday 
Ez'eniitg  Post.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
other   magazines. 

The  little  volumes  advertised  combine 
nursery  rhymes,  verses  and  colored  pictures 
on  miniature  phonograph  records.  They 
have  been  on  the  market  a  short  time,  but 
have  achieved  great   success. 


The  manufacturer  of  a  vacuum  cleaner 
is  in  a  special  position  to  realize  the 
value  of  suction  or  "pull."  That's  why 
the  Birtman  Electric  Company  adver- 
tises in  the  nine  magazines  comprising 

The  All  Fiction  Field 

All  Fiction  Field 

''The  Field  of  Greatest  Yield" 

Published  by 
Doubledey,   Page   &   Co.  The   Ridgway  Company 

The  Frank  A.   Munsey  Co.  Street   &  Smith  Corporation 

l,596,il5  A.  B.  C.  Circulation 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


A.  A.  A.  A.  Safeguards 
for  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page   14) 

of  Advertising  Agencies.  This  means 
there  is  a  measure  of  assurance  in 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  national 
advertising  in  America,  against  the 
forms  of  error  that  lead  to  decay. 

MORE  BUSINESS  IN    1921 

Every  factor  in  advertising  bene- 
fits by  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies. The  publisher  can  now  look  to 
each  succeeding  year  with  a   desrree 


of  certainty  which  could  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  service  to  adver- 
tising were  not  on  an  organized  basis 
with  the  strength  and  refinement  of 
definite  ethics. 

The  advertiser  can  now  make  his 
appropriations  for  the  approaching 
year  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever 
attended  the  purchase  of  his  tangible 
materials. 

These  improved  conditions  in  ad- 
vertising form  the  safeguard  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  in  a  higher  degree 
than  is  commonly  appreciated.  Ad- 
vertising will  exert  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  promotion  in  business  in 
1921  and  that  means  that  it  will  have 


SYST 
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Personality 

As  a  salesman's  personality  is  one  of  his 
best  bets  in  putting  over  his  selling  argu- 
ment so  is  personality  in  your  letters  a 
valuable  asset  in  putting  your  message 
across  in  a  direct-by-mail  campaign. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  paper  of  character 
that  is  worthy  of  being  the  backbone  of 
your  sales  campaign.  Its  fine  rag-content 
and  the  loft-drying  process  which  it  goes 
through  are  what  give  Systems  Bond  its 
individual  character.  Still  it  is  sold  at  a 
business  man's  price. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 


General  Sales  Offices: 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


a  still  greater  influence  for  growth 
and  stability  for  business  in  general 
in  1922. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  1921 
will  be  a  bigger  year  for  advertising 
than  any  that  has  gone  before. 

The  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  .Agencies 
will  place  more  business  in  1921  than 
they  did   in   1920. 


Spring    Will    See  Turn.    Ad- 
vertising Agents  Told 

Predictions  of  better  business  ahead  were 
made  by  speakers  at  the  first  Winter  lunch- 
con  of  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising .Agencies  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  De- 
cember 17,  and  E.  J.  Cattell,  city  statis- 
tician of  Philadelphia,  definitely  .set  Febru- 
ary IS  or  March  1  as  the  end  of  the  present 
trade  conditions.  Mr.  Cattell  asserted  that 
the  dates  he  mentioned  would  usher  in  a 
period  of  greater  business  activity,  that  sixty 
days  later  stocks  would  be  moving  swiftly 
and  in  a  year  the  United  States  would  be 
moving  toward  the  greatest  business  era 
ever  seen  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

The  peak  of  the  credit  strain  has  passed, 
according  to  Guy  Emerson,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  who 
spoke  upon  "The  Bank,  a  Public  Utility." 

"Easier  money  conditions  are  ahead," 
said  Mr.  Emerson,  "and  every  week  is 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  business  day.  This  is  no  time  for 
false  optimism  or  false  pessimism.  What 
we  need  is  quiet  courage  and  confidence. 
Prices  must  be  established  on  levels  at 
which  the  public  will  buy.  The  extrava- 
gant era  of  purchasing  has  passed  and 
business  must  be  conducted  on  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit.  Business  must  be  on  a 
strictly  efficient  basis  so  that  this  small 
profit   will  be  possible." 

Mr.  Emerson  also  gave  a  brief  history 
of  American  banking  and  explained  the 
workings  of   the   Federal   Reserve  system. 

In  speaking  of  the  clearing  of  business 
skies,    Mr.    Cattell   said: 

"I  have  just  completed  a  tour  of  several 
states  and  I  have  never  seen  such  a  real 
change  in  the  attitude  of  labor.  Labor 
is  coming  close  to  its  real  employers.  I 
don't  believe  in  a  closed  shop  and  I  don't 
even  believe  the  practice  is  constitutional. 
Labor  liquidation  is  now  the  only  thing 
between  us  and  an  era  of  prosperity  such 
as  this  country  or  any  other  country  has 
never  before  seen.  Education  and  the 
speeding  up  of  industry  during  the  war 
have  made  us  richer,  potentially,  than  we 
were  before  and  have  increased  tremen- 
dously the  buying  power  of  the  .\merican 
public." 

Joseph  A.  Hanfif,  of  HanfT-Metzger,  Inc., 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Council,  who 
presided,  said : 

"Pessimism  is  still  around,  but  it  is  a 
year  late.  We  must  get  rid  of  it  be- 
cause we  are  now  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  is  the  level  plane  of  good 
business.  We  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  new  year,  and  everything  to 
hope  for.  And  in  the  new  year  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  must  realize  that 
tlierc  is  no  more  influential  institution  than 
the  bank." 
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General  Magazines  and 
Technical  Copy 

(Coiiliiiucd  from  fiuic  16) 
"As  a  man's  position  in  business  is 
reflected  in  his  income,  a  graphic 
chart  (it  the  income  tax  returns  shows 
that  there  are  altogether  618.467  im- 
jiortant  business  men  in  the  country 
— officials  of  companies,  important 
executives,  bankers  and  directors. 
These  men  can  lie  termed  'The  Qual- 
ity Market.'  The  technical  advertiser 
who  selects  the  type  of  general  me- 
diimis  that  cover  the  Quality  Market 
is  blanketing  .America's  business 
management  from  the  top  down. 

"General  advertising  for  technical 
manufacturers  is  well  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Its  success  has 
been  demonstrated  by  many  success- 
ful technical  campaigns,  but  the  ten- 
dency now  is  to  locate  the  Quality 
Market,  reduce  waste  and  increase 
circulation  efficiency." 


The  Publisher's  Slant  on  the 

Rate  Question 

Both  those  who  heard  and  those 
who  only  heard  about  the  contri- 
bution which  Stanley  R.  Lat- 
shaw,  advertising  director  of 
the  Butterick  Publishing  Com- 
]iany,  made  to  the  discussion 
on  "The  Future  Trend  of  Adver- 
tising Rates,"  held  by  the  Sphinx 
Club  of  New  York,  at  its  meeting  of 
December  14,  will  be  interested  in  the 
letter  following.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Latshaw  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  suggested  that  advertising  prices 
ought  to  be  coming  down  in  conform- 
ity with  prices  in  general.  It  sums 
up  briefly  and  succinctly  the  consid- 
erations which  every  publisher 
must  keep  in  mind  when  discussing 
the  future  trend  of  advertising  rates 
— points  developed  by  Mr.  Latshaw 
in  his  extemporaneous  talk  to  the 
Sphinx  Club.  This  is  the  letter  given 
to  Advertising  &  Selling  on  re- 
quest : 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  circular  letter  of  November  26th, 
suggesting  that  we  reduce  the  price  of  our 
advertising  and  making  the  point  that 
prices  are  generally  coming  down,  is  before 
us. 

In  both  suggestions  we  agree  with  you. 
Prices  in  general  are  coming  down  and 
advertising  prices  ought  to  be  coming  down 
in  harmony  with  the  rest.  But  to  confess 
that  we  ought  to  lower  the  prices  now 
should  carry  with  it  the  additional  con- 
fession that  we  failed  to  raise  them  when 
we  should  have,  in  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral  movement  of  prices. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  that  "what 
goes  up,  must  come  down"  and  that  is  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher finds  himself  who  failed  to  up  the 
price  when  he  should  have — but  he  cannot 
down  it  when  he  wants  to. 


Within  tlic  last  three  months,  coated 
paper  has  advanced  three  cents  a  pound. 
Our  pre-war  price  on  coated  was  a  shade 
over  five  cents  a  pound,  so  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  us  in  the 
last  ninety  days  had  been  60  per  cent  of 
the  original  base  price.  We  pay  for  coated 
paper  today,  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

Printing  house  wages  will  go  up 
by  agreement  all  over  the  United  States 
on  the  first  of  May,  1921,  because  of  a 
shortening  of  hours  from  forty-eight  to 
forty-four  per  week,  ec|uivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  one-twelfth  in  weekly  wages. 
Here  in  New  York,  the  center  of  the  print- 
ing industry  of  this  country,  we  have  at 
present  under  arbitration  the  demands  of 
labor  for  still  further  advances.  We  don't 
know  what  this  will  amount  to,  but  we 
have  agreed  that   it  will  be   retroactive  to 


the  first  of  October  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
employing  printers  have  offered  $4.00  a 
week  advance,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
award  will  be  less. 

It  is  customary  for  paper  manufacturers 
to  make  the  prices  every  three  months. 
Today  happens  to  be  the  day  that  the  paper 
people  notify  us  of  the  price  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1921.  Super  will  be  9l4  cents. 
The  price  for  the  same  paper  in  pre-war 
days   was  3^   cents. 

Paper,  labor  and  transportation  are  the 
three  big  factors  of  expense  in  large  edi- 
tion printing.  From  a  manufacturing 
standpoint,  we  are  converters.  Butterick 
buys  30,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  puts  it 
through  mechanical  equipment  valued  at 
more  than  $4,000,000  and  distributes  mil- 
lions   of     copies    throughout    the     United 


JUST  when  George  Chapman  was  debating 
whether  to  quit  high  school  and  get  a  job 
or  continue  with  his  studies,  a  copy  of  BOYS' 
LIFE  came  in  his  hands.  He  read  it  through. 
George  didn't  quit  school.  He  went  on,  and 
now  he  is  finishing  his  junior  year  in  an  engi- 
neering school.  He  will  graduate  with  a  de- 
gree in    1922. 

The  development  of  this  boy  was  definitely 
pointed  toward  his  ultimate  well-being  and  suc- 
cess by  what  he  read.  When  a  boy  desires 
something,  his  quest  is  tireless.  The  best  in- 
formation and  knowledge  should  be  made 
available  to  him,  for  upon  his  youthful  de- 
velopment depends  his  future  fitness  as  a  man. 

■With  this  end  in  view,  BOYS'  LIFE  offers  the 
best  of  reading  matter,  that  captures  and  holds 
the  attention  of  all  boys. 

Keen  interest  in  a  publication  is  the  foundation 
on  which  an  advertiser  likes  to  build. 

There  is  no  livelier  interest  to  be  found  than 
that  of  a  growing  boy.  Steady  advertisers  in 
BOYS'   LIFE  recognize  this  fact.  « 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS'  MAGAZINE 
The  Quality  Magazine  for  Boys 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  Publisher 
Member  A.  B.   C. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         203  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  all  over  the 
civilized    world. 

Just  such  a  small  item  as  ink  costs  us 
$196,000  a  year;  an  advance  from  about 
$100,000  over   pre-war   days. 

With  advances  of  200  per  cent  in  paper, 
the  same  in  labor  (taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  change  in  shop  practice  brought 
about  by  the  gentle  ministrations  of  the 
War  Industries  Board)  and  with  an  ad- 
vance in  transportation  of  about  300  per 
cent,  we  have  made  during  this  period  an 
advance  in  advertising  rates  of  44  per  cent 
on  black  and  white  and  66  per  cent  on 
color. 

We  were  either  profiteering  before  the 
war  or  we  have  all  been  fools  since.  It 
isn't  pleasant  to  have  to  confess  being 
either.  Vou  know  the  publishing  business 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  never  has  been 
profiteering ;  the  prices  are  made  pretty 
generally  with  the  assistance  of  an  angel 
and  a  business  in  which  important  factors 
are  engaged  with  ulterior  motives,  whose 
primary  objective  is  not  money-making 
is  one  poor  field  to  choose,  if  one  wished 
to  play  the  profiteer. 

I  get  your  point  of  view  perfectly  and 
it  is  complimentary.  I  am  like  the  nigger 
who  was  asked  to  change  a  $5  bill,  "I 
can't  do  it,  but  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment. Boss."  Nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  be  in  a  position  to  peel  off 
a  few  layers  of  an  enormous  roll.  We 
missed  our  calling ;  we  should  have  been 
in   the   shipping   business. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Stanley    R.    Latsh.vw. 


Arthur  C.  Thomas  Leaves  Community 
Advertising  Work 
Arthur  C.  Thomas,  publicity  director  of 
the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
resigned  to.  accept  the  position  of  sales 
manager  of  Stroud  &  Company,  Omaha, 
manufacturers  of  road  making  machinery. 
In  order  to  devote  full  time  to  his  new 
connection,  Mr.  Thomas  also  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  Community  Adver- 
tising Department  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World. 


Detroiters  Honor  Henry  T.  Ewald 

Detroit  advertising  men  recently  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Henry  T.  Ewald, 
founder  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  club,  the 
occasion  being  the  club's  15th  anniversary. 
The  committee  in  charge  included  Charles 
Voelker,  Frank  Martin,  and  Gordon  K. 
MacEdward. 


Newark   Advertising   Man   Dead 

Frederick  N.  Sommer,  formerly  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Newark 
Daily  Adz'ertiser  and  later  in  the  adver- 
tising business  for  himself,  died  Decem- 
ber 19  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  57. 


N.     T.    Praigg,    Advertising     Director, 
U.  T.  A. 

Noble  T.  Praigg,  for  the  past  two  years 
and  a  half  advisory  counsel  to  the  Adver- 
tising Bureau  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  advertising   for  the  U.   T.   A. 

During  his  connection  with  the  interna- 
tional master  printers'  organization,  Mr. 
Praigg  has  directed  the  counsel  and  serv- 
ice to  members,  coming  to  that  work  from 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  where  he  was  editor  of  Associated 
Advertising.  Prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Praigg 
was  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  Russel  M. 
Seeds  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Louis  Balsam  Moves  to  Detroit 

Louis  Balsam,  director  of  correspondence 
of  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Companv, 
W'alpole,  Mass.,  and  secretary  and  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Direct 
^lail  Advertising  Association,  has  resigned 
his  position  at  W'alpole.  He  will  devote 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association,  as  correspondence  and 
advertising  counsel.  His  work  will  con- 
fine itself  largely  toward  giving  a  con- 
structive, critical  advertising  and  better 
letters  service  to  the  members. 

The  remainder  of  his  time  will  be 
devoted  to  consulting  services  in  the  better 
letters  and  advertising  field  for  a 
limited  number  of  firms  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  eflFectiveness  and  in  cutting 
the  cost  of  mail  contacts  with  customers 
and  prospects.  He  will  specialize  on  tlie 
good-will  element  in  letters  and  advertising. 

Mr.  Balsam  will  be  in  Walpole,  Mass., 
until  January  1,  1921.  Thereafter,  he  will 
maintain  his  office  at  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce   Building,   Detroit,    Midi. 


Civic  Club  to  Give  Flay  by  Advertising 
Man 

The  Civic  Club  of  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  January  15,  will  produce  "The 
Paw,"  a  one-act  play  by  Arnold  W.  Rosen- 
thal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is  in  charge  of  promo- 
tion for  Good  Housekeeping,  Mnnsey's, 
the   .All   Fiction    Group,   and   other   publi- 


"Spreads  After  Dinner 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

filing — for  a  life  that  will  be  worth- 
while, a  life  that  will  leave  just  the 
least  little  imprint  on  Life's  ever- 
changing  sands? 


ONLY  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

I  have  gone  through  the  maga- 
zine from  cover  to  cover.  I  have 
read  neither  fiction,  article  nor  edi- 
torial. I  have  read  only  the  adver- 
tisements. And  yet  I  am  no  longer 
despondent,  no  longer  morbid,  no 
longer  crushed  with  the  futility  of 
it  all.  I  have  been  awakened,  in- 
spired, refreshed!  My  spark  of 
ambition  has  been  fanned  into  a  glow- 
ing flame.  I  am  ready  to  go  forth 
and  conquer  worlds. 

Advertising  may  be  a  great  selling 
factor.  It  may  be  the  means  of  build- 
ing up  international  commerce.  It 
may  even  be  a  subtle  method  of 
educating  people.  But  it  deserves 
also  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  amlbition-accelerators  of  the 
twentieth  century.  To  him  whose 
hopes  have  been  shattered,  and  whose 
ambition  lags,  to  him  I  say,  READ 
THE  ADVERTISEMENTS!  One 
magazine  will  furnish  you  with 
enough  "accelerated  ambition"  to  last 
a   year. 


The  Story  of  the  T.P.A. 

(CuHliiiucd  front  page  18) 
and    P.     L.     Thomson,    advertising 
manager    of    the    Western    Electric 
Company. 

After  the  speakers  have  finished 
the  meetings  are  thrown  open  for  full 
and  free  discussion  from  the  floor. 


V.\LUE    OF    BULLETINS 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
permanent  record  of  meetings  and 
discussions  for  the  members,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  arc  not  located  in 
New  York  and  cannot,  therefore, 
conveniently  be  present  at  most  meet- 
ings, the  proceedings  are  carefully  re- 
ported, ])rinted  in  the  association's 
monthly  bulletin  and  distributed  to 
tlie  members. 

The  bulletin  thus  constitutes  a  con- 
stantly growing  text-book  containing 
nicire  useful  data  leading  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  confronting  the 
technical  advertiser  than  any  other 
source  available.  In  fact,  the  printed 
report  of  the  meeting  on  October  14, 
1920,  was  used  to  excellent  purpose 
Ijy  a  member  of  the  association  in 
presenting  to  his  principals  a  broader 
advertising  policy  and  securing  its 
adoption. 

The  association  does  more  than 
merely  hold  monthly  meetings  and 
print  the  proceedings.  It  maintains 
a  number  of  standing  committees  and, 
as  occasion  arises,  the  chair  appoints 
special  cominittees  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  more  intimate  side 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  work  and  recommendations  of 
these  committees  are  subject  to  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  executive 
committee  and,  finally,  when  definite 
action  has  been  urged  by  the  member- 
ship itself  at  the  regular  meetings. 
The  association  is,  therefore,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  self-govern- 
ing body. 

ASSOCIATION   ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  aims  a:id  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  remained  unchanged,  and 
its  fixed  objective  consistently  pur- 
sued during  the  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  active  existence.  The  re- 
sultant record  of  accomplishment  is 
a  lengthy  one. 

Some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
achievements  follow: 

Standard  Audited  Circulation 
Statements. 

Ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
authentic  circulation  data  received 
early  consideration.  Publishers  were 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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EXPORT  ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

Periodicals  as  Heralds  in  World  Trade 


A  Suggestion  to  Help  Solve  Problems  of  International  Advertising 


ASK  a  dozen  goml  advertising 
men  what,  in  their  judgment,  is 
the  most  interesting  proljlem  before 
the  American  advertising  profession 
today,  and  a  good  proportion  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  international 
advertising. 

Apparently  an  irresistible  destiny  is 
pulling  us  into  foreign  trade  on  a 
scale  we  have  never  dreamed  of. 
Which  means  that  the  advertising 
profession  of  the  United  States  will 
inevitably  have  to  set  itself  to  do  for 
American  goods  abroad  what  it  has 
done  for  them  here  at  home. 

ADVERTISING  ABRO.'\D   MUST    KEEP 
PACE 

In  this  country,  for  our  own  uses, 
and  as  a  means  of  selling  goods 
under  American  conditions,  we  have 
produced  a  development  of  advertis- 
ing which  is  at  once  a  science  and  an 
art.  We  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  can  produce  an  advertise- 
ment and  plot  a  curve  to  show  how 
many  buyers  and  what  type  of  buyer 
it  will  reach ;  and  lo,  when  the  adver- 
tisement is  printed,  the  results  fit  the 
curve  like  a  tailor-made  gown  on  a 
department  store  model. 

We've  beaten  the  world  at  it.  Ex- 
cept possibly  for  certain  specialized 
developments  such  as  the  poster, 
Europeans  have  no  advertising  in  our 
sense  of  the  highly  developed  word. 

But  in  foreign  markets  their  adver- 
tising, however  defective  when 
judged  by  our  best  standards,  does 
get  results.  And  only  by  energetic 
specialization  in  that  direction  shall 
we  ever  be  able  to  pass  them  on  the 
road. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  more  obvious 
mistakes  we  have  to  avoid.  There 
are  fewer  and  fewer  of  that  legion 
of  ludicrous  stories  that  have  been  in 
circulation  among  trade  publications 
about  American  exporters  who  have 
shipped  skates  to  the  tropics,  who 
pack  their  goods  improperly  for  long 
journeys,  who  send  trousers  with 
rustable  buttons  to  swampy  tropical 
regions,  and  who  apparently  have  the 
notion  that  anything  that's  good 
enough  for  Americans  to  use  is  good 
enough  for  South  Sea  Islanders. 

But  we  have  still  to  approach  for- 


By  J.  W.  EVANS 

eign  a<lvertising  on  a  scale  and  with  cept  by  sending  men  to  every  country 

a   painstaking  and   costly   care   com-  on  the  globe  that  we  think  of  trading 

mensurate   to  the  problem.     It  can't  with,  to  determine  exhaustively  what 

be  done  offhand ;  it  can't  be  done  ex-  kind  of  appeals  may  lie  made,  what 
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Exporters    Encyclopaedia 

MORE  THAN  A  BOOK— A  SERVICE 


Now  ready  for  immediate  distribution.  The  only  authoritative  and 
complete  guide  for  exporting  manufacturers.  Contains  accurate 
detailed  information  on  every  question  which  can  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  an  export  order.  Endorsed  by  the  leaders  in  the  shipping 
business  and  every  branch  of  exporting. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Is  Essential 
to  Every  Business  Man 

BECAUSE   it   tells   him 

How    to    park   his   giioils    for   Export. 

How   to   mark   his  goods    for   Export. 

How  to  make  out  his  Bill  of  Lading. 

How   many   copies   of   the    Bill   of   Lading   are 


reached    by    trans- 
BUl  of   Lading 


be   obtained. 
Ports    and    interior    citie 

shipment,   and   how. 
The    lowest   cost   for  which 

will    be   issued, 
wnieihei;  or  not   freight   must  be  prepaid. 
Whether    parcel    receipts    are    issued    and    tlie 

Wliether  hazardous  cargo  is  carried. 

WTiat  Consular  Regulations,  if  any,  must  be 
observed. 

The  exact  cost  of  such  Consular  reauirenients. 

Every  practical  route  from  the  United  States 
to  every  foreign  country,  giving  fre- 
quency of  sailings   and   ports  of  call. 

BECAUSE — The   shipper   needs    to   know   only   the 
port,    town  or  country   to   which  shipment 


be    made. 


Till 


"index  of  ports,  cities,  countries,  etc. ."tells 
him  where,  in  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  to 
find  full  information  which  will  enable 
liim  to  make  any  shipment  in  full  se- 
curity against  delays,  fines  or  annoyances 
to   his  customer. 

''Our  Text  Book  on  Export  Matters" 

"We  have  many  inquiries  from  our  members 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  information  relative 
to  steamship  routes,  sailings  to  various  coun- 
tries. Consular  regulations  respecting  transporta- 
tion of  freight  to  a  particular  country,  steamship 
regulations   governing  the  form,  issuance  and  sub- 


"Our  experience  in  connection  with  the  gather- 
ing of  export  information  has  developed  tliat  your 
work  contains  complete  and  up-tJj-date  informa- 
tion in  condensed  form ;  your  publication  is  prac- 
tically our  text-book  on  export  matters  and  is 
in    almost    daily    use." 

THE    MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

With  a  subscription  to  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is 
included  a  bulletin  service  consisting  of  frequent 
bulletins  keeping  the  information  accurate  and 
up-to-date,  and  a  (oose-leaf  binder  in  which  they 
may   be   conveniently   filed. 

FREE  / 

EXAMINATION  OFFER        / 

Don't   send    any   money.      Mail   the    cuu-        y 
pon  with  your  business  card   or  com-         >         ^^ 
pany   letter-head   and   we   will   send  '         ^^ 

you     the     ENCYCLOPAEDIA     for  /        t?"-^ 

five    days'    free    examinatioD.      If         /  "^^ 

you   find    it  valuable,    send  us  >  ^'^f^*^ 

your    chcrk    for    $15.00    for  /  _  '^'s^V 

tlie    complete    service.       If  /         ^\^  ^    c^ 

not,      send      it      back.         y  ^^  -?'^  '^^^■ 

charges     collect.        It  /       _  ^i-,     **  ^J? 

doesn't 


TOupon 


W" 


/ 
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Advertising  &  Selling 


new  wants  created,  and  what  is  im- 
practicable. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  radical  change 
in  advertising  method,  but  rather  of 
the  application  and  adaptation  of 
methods  whose  principles  we  have 
tested  and  found  good. 

D.\T.\   WE   MUST  GATHER 

For  example,  a  weekly  magazine  of 
very  large  circulation  in  this  country, 
has  for  some  years  conducted  an  ad- 
vertising service  bureau  based  on 
exhaustive  surveys  of  the  require- 
ments of  hundreds  of  markets.  They 
know   how   many   automobiles   of    a 


gi\en  kind  are  used  in  a  given  local- 
ity. They  know  how  the  farmers 
are  doing  in  that  locality,  and  the 
extent  of  the  probable  ability  to 
buy  automobiles,  or  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, or  phonographs  next  Fall. 
In  the  light  of  such  positive  knowl- 
edge as  they  possess,  they  indicate  to 
an  advertiser  whether  he  may  profit- 
ably advertise  in  their  pages,  how 
much  space  he  needs,  and  what  gen- 
eral style  of  display  would  serve  him 
best.  The  advertising  of  one  man 
they  may  refuse  because  they  know 
their  circulation  will  give  him  no  fair 
return ;    the    advertising    of    another 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


To  Sub -Let 


Space  30  X  65  feet  at 
471  Fourth  Ave.  between 
3 1  st  and  32nd  Streets.  Now 
occupied  as  business  offices. 
Has  plenty  of  light,  eight 
windows  in  front  and  six  in 
rear.  Present  lease  has  five 
years  to  run  from  February 
1st,  1921.  These  offices 
would  be  very  desirable  for 
an  advertising  agency  or  a 
publication  office.  Price 
$2.25  per  square  foot.  Apply 
Fifth  floor,  471  Fourth  Ave. 
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they  will  accept  only  if  he  confonn  to 
their  advice. 

That  is  one  thing  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  we  have  reduced  advertising 
to  a  science  as  well  as  to  an  art.  And 
such  are  the  fundamental  methods  on 
which  effective  international  adver- 
tising will   be  based. 

Inevitably  the  work  will  be  slow; 
it  will  take  years.  Consider  the  case 
of  the  Far  East,  for  instance.  There 
are  800,000,000  prospects  for  us  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  have 
their  own  wants,  their  own  tastes, 
their  own  ideas  and  customs,  and 
their  own  psychology.  What  goes  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  may  simply  alienate 
them  and  arouse  their  hostility.  They 
have  little  money  and  they  are  cau- 
tious how  they  spend  it  on  new  things 
when  the  old  thing,  bearing  the  old 
"chop"  (trade-mark),  tried  and 
proved,  is  to  be  had  for  the  .same 
price  or  less.  Germany  used  to  have 
a  simple  and  direct  way  of  introduc- 
ing a  new  article.  She  would  sell  the 
article  at  auction,  at  a  loss,  to  estab- 
lish it  and  make  the  trade-mark 
known.  That's  the  Prussian  way;  do 
it  with  a  bludgeon.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  see  how  far  our  skill  and 
our  lighter  touch  will  carry  us  be- 
yond mass-play  methods  of  that  kind. 

METHODS    THAT    WON    SUCCESS 

Chewing  gum  was  introduced  in 
the  Far  East  partly  because  of  the 
readiness  with  which  packages  could 
be  broken  and  single  sticks  cut  up  into 
fractions  by  the  retailer.  And  every- 
one knows  how  the  .Standard  Oil  Co. 
pushed  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  Far  East 
by  the  introduction  there  at  a  very 
low  price  of  small  lamps  whose  flame 
was  so  slight  as  not  to  use  more  oil 
than  the  Chinese  coolie  could  afford. 
There  is  art  and  science  and  humanity 
in  that  kind  of  selling. 

In  general  we  have  the  machinery 
for  selling  our  goods  anywhere.  What 
we  lack  is  facts  about  the  markets, 
facts  about  various  races,  their 
languages  and  customs,  and  those 
specific,  hand-wrought  adaptations 
that  will  make  our  advertising  me- 
chanics hold  good  here,  there  and 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Let  me  give  an  example — the  case 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  market  of 
fifty  million  people  who  are  today 
buying  heavily  from  us,  and  of  whose 
existence  we  are  hardlv  aware.  They 
have  a  foreign  trade  of  $520,000,000, 
and  it's  growing. 

Before  the  war  those  people  bought 
their  manufactured  goods  in  Europe. 
They  know  the  European  trade- 
marks ;  they  bought  on  the  basis  of 
those  trade-marks.  Then  the  war 
.shut  off  their  European  trade,  and 
they  turned  to  us,  and  to  Japan.  They 
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found  that  our  trade-marks  meant,  as 
a  rule,  good  ciuality;  and  that  the 
Japanese  trade-mark  might  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  And  so,  with 
their  confidence  estabHshed,  they 
bought  and  are  buying  of  us.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  biggest,  surest, 
safest  markets  in  the  world  if  we 
want  to  keep  it.  But  keeping  it  is  a 
question  of  effective  salesmanship — 
which  is  by  no  means  possible  without 
advertising.  Otherwise,  when  Europe 
again  begins  to  produce,  all  she  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  knock  at  the  door 
and  lie  admitted,  to  our  exclusion. 
Only  the  strongest  kind  of  salesman- 
ship can  overcome  the  lead  Europe 
has  in  that  market. 

FOR    EXAMPLE,    THE   DUTCH    EAST 
INDIES 

The  interesting  thing  about  the 
situation  over  there  is  that  business 
men  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
doing  a  lot  more  thinking  on  how  wc 
can  reach  tliciii  than  we  are  doing 
ourselves. 

I  recently  came  across  a  discussion 
by  R.  Prins  in  "The  Dutch  East 
Indian  Archipelago"  of  the  conditions 
Americans  must  take  into  account  in 
developing  that  trade.  It  is  so  well 
off  the  beaten  path  of  conventional 
advertising  discussion  that  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  it  here  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thinking  which 
the  reaching  of  new  markets  is  going 
to  require  of  us. 

The  article  points  out  that  there  are 
four  groups  of  buyers  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies ;  first,  the  Europeans,  of 
whom  there  are  more  than  80,000,  90 
per  cent,  of  them  Hollanders.  Sec- 
ond come  the  Chinese,  who  carry  on 
most  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  islands. 
They  are  a  link  between  the  native 
population  and  the  Europeans.  Some 
of  them  are  very  rich.  Third  come 
the  native  nobility.  Fourth,  the  half- 
breed  population,  which  ranks  in 
social  standing  next  above  the  natives. 

All  of  these  classes  except  the  last 
read  English.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
read  English  better  than  Dutch.  And 
since  the  diversions  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped civilization,  in  the  way  of 
theaters,  movies  and  the  like,  are  not 
jilentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world,  all 
those  who  have  European  affiliations 
read  constantly  and  hungrily  of  cur- 
rent books  and  standard  magazines. 
This  current  reading  matter  reaches 
them  in  a  tin  case  called  the  "lees- 
trommel"  ;  and  that  box  has  an  im- 
portance to  them  which  we,  with  the 
newsstand  right  round  the  corner,  can 
hardly  realize.  The  reading  matter 
gets  its  circulation  partly  through  the 
numerous  reading  societies  ("lees- 
gezelschappen")  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  members. 


Particularly  vital  is  this  touch  of 
European  civilization  to  planters, 
government  oflicers  and  traders  who 
live  in  outlying  districts,  separated 
from  all  society  except  that  of  the 
natives  and  Chinese.  These  men  re- 
gard the  leestrommel  as  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  they  will  deprive  them- 
selves of  almost  anything  before  they 
will  give  it  up. 

A    MARKET    WORTH    CULTIVATING 

Here  then  are  four  different  races, 
numbering  a  few  hundred  thousand 
persons,  but  forming  a  link  with  the 
teeming  native  population,  with  its 
millions.     Most  of   these  races   read 


English,  and  they  like  Americans  and 
American  goods.  They  are  most  of 
them  in  Java,  which  is  highly  devel- 
oped, with  good  roads  and  adequate 
facilities  for  communication  and  rail- 
way travel.  And  they  are  conse- 
quently at  the  center  from  which  go 
all  the  commercial  impulses  that  reach 
throughout  the  archipelago.  They  are 
prosperous,  and  have  substantial  buy- 
ing power.  Also,  they  want  the  appli- 
ances and  conveniences  of  civilization 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  them.  The 
banking  system  is  sound,  exchange 
conditions  are  stable,  and  boats  are 
( Continued  on  page  41) 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 

WANTED 

A  corporation  controlling  thirty  large  and  varied  industries 
desires  to  secure  a  Director  of  Sales  who  is  a  real  sales  execu- 
tive. This  man  will  be  responsible  for  the  Sales  and  Advertising 
Department  of  these  thirty  corporations,  practically  all  of  which 
are  manufacturing  industries.  He  will  be  required  to  make  an 
analysis  of  sales  and  advertising  methods  in  each  of  the  indus- 
tries, supervise  all  changes  to  be  made,  and  take  whatever  action 
that  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  secure  greater  sales  in 
each  industry. 

The  operating  organization  consists  of  the  sales  and  adver- 
tising managers  in  the  various  companies,  together  with  their 
assistants.  Individual  departments  will  be  maintained  in  each 
of  the  concerns.  The  Director  of  Sales  will  operate  from  a 
central  office.     Qualifications : 

1.  He  must  be  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  preferably  a  University  man,  with 
school  of  administration  and  business  education. 

2.  At  one  time  or  another  he  should  have  been  employed 
as  salesman,  assistant  sales  manager  and  sales  manager,  and 
vice-president  or  president  in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 

3.  He  must  have  a  broad  and  comprehensive  outlook  on 
the  industrial,  agricultural  and  foreign  fields.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  who  will  command  attention  and 
respect  from  every  class  of  people.  He  must  have  personality, 
earnestness,  aggressiveness,  patience  and  unbounded  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

Only  a  man  with  proven  records  of  sales  success  will  be 
considered.  Applications  will  be  received  in  strict  confidence 
and  only  those  which  fully  state  experience,  qualifications,  age, 
religion,  business,  social  and  family  connections,  as  well  as  refer- 
ences in  first  letter,  will  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered. 
Such  a  man  is  invited  to  address : 

"SALES,"   Care   of 
ARTHUR  M.  CRUMRINE,  Personal, 
Room  602,  Crumriiie  Building,  43  West  Long  Street, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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The  Story  of  the  T.F.  A. 

{  CiDitiinicd  from   ['Uiic  o4  ) 
furnisl.cd   with   T.   1'.   A.  circulalion 
staiemcnt  lilanks  and  the  information 
they  supplied  was  disseminated  to  the 
memhers  of  the  association. 

The  importance  of  this  work  was 
recognized  hy  creating  a  permanent 
circulation  committee  which  discon- 
tinued its  efforts  for  standardized, 
auilited  circulation  reports  only  when 
the  need  for  it  was  no  longer  felt. 

The  agitation  for  audited  circula- 
tion statements  developed  into  a  race 
between  two  groups  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  Both  efforts 
were  eventually  harnessed  to  a  single 
vehicle,  today  known  as  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  which  repre- 
sents for  the  T.  P.  A.  a  development 
of  the  original  work  of  its  timidly 
appointed  circulation  committee  of 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Uniform  Rate  Cards. 

Another  of  the  early  undertakings 
was  that  of  the  creation  and  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  rate  card  and  ad- 
vertising space  contract.  This  uni- 
form contract  was  "under  fire"  for  a 
year  before  it  was  finally  adopted,  as 
a  recommendation  of  the  T.  P.  A., 
for  the  use  of  its  members  or  others. 
It  became  a  model  for  other  associa- 
tions and  even  today  forms  the  nu- 
cleus around  which  most  advertising 
contracts  and  rate  cards  are  built. 

StandardiaatioH  of  Magazine  Sizes. 

The  T.  P.  A.  has  always  worked  in 
a  quiet,  imobtrusive  manner ;  it  has 
not  gone  forth  and  sung  its  own 
praises,  as  it  well  might  have  done. 
As  a  result,  only  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  doings  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  its  accomplishments. 

ITS    5T.\XDARDIZ.\TI0N    WORK 

Among  other  things,  the  T.  P.  A., 
working  through  a  special  commit- 
tee, was  instrumental  in  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  magazine  and  type 
page  size  bv  publishers. 

in  1911, 'the  T.  P.  A.  Bulletin  ap- 
peared in  the  size  recommended  to 
publishers  as  the  most  acceptable 
size  for  class  magazines,  9x12  inches 
outside  measurements  and  a  type 
page  measuring  7x10  inches.  A 
group  of  thirty-six  papers  soon  after 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  this 
size  and  this  standard  is  in  effect  to- 
day with  most  publishers. 

It  has  resulted  in  certain  economies 
for  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser 
alike. 

Standardization  of  Sizes,  Catalogs, 
Bulletins,  Leaflets,  etc. 

In  1911  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  proper  sizes 
for     catalogues,     bulletins,     leaflets. 
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The  Rand  M9Nally 
Commercial  Atlas  of 
America  shows  every 
detail  of  commercial 
value  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  540 
pages.  250  pages  of 
index,  listing  nearly 
200,000  cities  and 
t)nns  Nearly  300 
maps  in  all.  95  dou- 
1  If  page  maps,  size 
'1  X  '8  inches,  show- 
ing Counties,  Con- 
^r  ssional  Townships, 
Cities  Towns,  Vil- 
lages Railroads,  Elec- 
tric Lines,  Steamship 
Knutes  Canals,  Rivets, 
Lakes  Mountains,  etc. 
Tht  standard  authori- 
ty since  1876.  Used 
in  all  departments  of 
the  U  S  Government. 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


The  regular  price  of  the  Rand  M?Nally  Commercial  Atlas 
of  America  (1921  New  Census  Edition)  is  $35;  the  pre-publi- 
cation price  in  effect  until  December  31st,  1920,  is  $30. 

By  placing  your  order  now  you  insure  delivery  of  your  copy 
and  save  five  dollars. 

The  Rand  M9Nally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America  is  com- 
piled and  printed  at  great  expense.  In  order  to  conserve  paper 
and  insure  against  loss  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  edition  to  the 
approximate  number  of  copies  required  to  fill  orders.  The  $30 
price  is  intended  as  an  inducement  to  order  in  advance  of 
publication  so  we  may  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber required.  The  extra  $5  after  publication  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  risk  involved  in  over  printing. 

This  limited  edition  will  be  quickly  exhausted.  Unless  your 
order  is  received  before  December  31,  1920,  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  failing  to  secure  a  copy  at  any  price. 

Transportation  prepaid.    Sold  direct  only. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  large  Commercial   Atlas  Circular  with  sample  map 
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etc.,  with  the  object  of  making  them 
more  useful  to  customers,  purchas- 
ing agents,  etc. 

The  committee  brought  in  recom- 
mendations, concurred  in  later  by 
other  representative  associations, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  the  stand- 
ards recommended  have  since  be- 
come widely  adopted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
the  association  has  done. 
_  The  fact  that  the  Technical  Pub- 
licity Association  has  not  only  con- 
tinued to  exist,  but  has  grown  to  be- 
come a  closely  knit  organization  of 


specialists,  and  to  play  an  important 
role  in  its  field  of  endeavor,  speaks 
well  for  the  clear  vision  of  its 
founders  in  taking  the  initiative  and 
starting  right. 

In  speaking  of  its  accomplish- 
ments, one  of  the  association's  past 
presidents  very  aptly  summarized 
the  record  as  follows : 

"The  T.  P.  A.  early  declared  for 
accuracy  in  circulation  statements  of 
facts,  intelligence  in  analysis  of 
circulation  quality  and  a  friendly  in- 
troduction to  the  publishers'  sub- 
scription methods. 

"The  Technical  Publicity  Associa- 
tion  early   ajjpreciated   the   value   of 


To  All  Advertisers 

who  wish  to  reach  a  field  of  Tremen- 
dous Business  Possibilities  through  a 
quality  Medium 

COMBUSTION 

offers   an   unparalleled    opportunity. 

The  Department  of  Fuel  Utilization  —  the 
basis  of  all  Industry — is  undergoing  a  rapid  de- 
velopment. Inefficient  methods  are  being 
supplanted  by  the  most  modern-manufacturers 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  equipment 
which  will  obtain  the  last  available  BTU  from 
their  fuel. 

COMBUSTION 

is  the  Key  to  this  Market 

NOW'xs  a  particularly  opportune  time  to  appear 
before  its  readers 


Combustion    Publishing    Corporal 
475  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


ion 


co-operation  as  superior  to  coercion 
in  achieving  its  objects. 

"The  Technical  Publicity  Associa- 
tion early  recognized  the  importance 
of  high  editorial  standartls  in  the 
business  press. 

"The  Technical  Publicity  Associa- 
tion has  contributed  its  best  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  business  press 
physically,    ethically   and   financially. 

"The  Technical  Publicity  .\ssocia- 
tion  has  always  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  the  clown  as  an  advertising 
neighbor  in  the  business  press." 

TA.ST     .\Nn     PRESENT    OFFICERS 

The  following  constitutes  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  past  presidents  of 
the  association  with  the  vears  of 
their  service  as  president : 

1905— Phi-.li],  F.  Kobbe. 

1906— F.   11.  Cale. 

1907— F.   H.  Gale. 

1908— Charles   S.    Kedfield. 

1909— Charles   S.    Redfield. 

1910—0.  C.  ITarn. 

1911— ().  C.  Harn. 

1912-11.  W.  Tipper. 

1913— F.  R.  Davis. 

191-1— F.  R.  Davis. 

191.=;— Arthur  Plaller. 

191(1— Flliot   Reid. 

1917 — Charles  Austin  Hirsch- 
berg. 

1918— W.   D.  Lindsev. 

1919— W.   H.   Easton. 

The  present  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation whose  term  of  service  is  one 
year  are : 

President — H.  J.  Downes,  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company. 

First  Vice-President — W.  A. 
Wolfif,    Western    Electric    Company. 

Second  \'ice-President — G.  \V. 
Vos,  The  Texas  Company. 

Secretary  —  O.  M.  Rostwick. 
Sprague  Electric  Works. 

Treasurer — Robert  P.  Kehoe, 
Robert  P.  Kehoe,  Inc. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

Henry  M.  Sperry. 

W.  H.  Easton,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

Wm.  Buxman,  Engineering  News- 
Record. 

R.  C.  Beadle,  Combustion  Engi- 
neering Company. 

There  is  still  work  to  be  done  by 
the  Technical  Publicity  Association  ; 
work  that  cannot  be  done  in  one 
year,  five  or  twenty-five ;  work  that 
must  be  done  if  technical  advertis- 
ing is  to  maintain  not  less  than  the 
same  measure  of  advance  that  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed. 
The  association  welcomes  the  co- 
operation and  upholding  of  its 
hands,  through  the  active  participa- 
tion within  its  membership  body,  of 
all  technical  advertising  men. 
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Periodicals  As  Heralds 

{Continued  from  f<ac/c  i7) 

ncnv  plying  direct  Ijetween  them  and 
the  United  States. 

Given  all  that,  what  is  the  selling 
problem  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
world?  The  question  may  be  con- 
sidered here  exclusive  of  the  natives 
and  their  necessities,  such  as  sarongs, 
cheap  household  goods,  chinaware, 
clocks,  watches,  knives,  corn  knives, 
bowie  knives,  brush  hooks,  hoes, 
spades,  etc. ;  and  exclusive  also  of 
individuals,  firms  and  corporations 
who,  through  the  medium  of  import- 
ers and  colonial  bankers,  have  already 
gotten  in  touch  with  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters. 

The  natives  may  be  reached  by  bill- 
boards with  the  right  picture  and  a 
few  Malay  words :  the  importers  by 
means  of  catalogs.  But  the  mass 
of  that  European  population  is  a  dif- 
ferent problem. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  sensitive. 
They  insist  on  certain  literary  for- 
malities; they  have  to  be  approached 
with  a  degree  of  gravity.  The  fa- 
miliar way  in  which  an  American 
salesman  often  introduces  himself  to 
his  customers  and  prospects — his  hu- 
mor, his  jokes  in  his  business  deal- 
ings— does  not  appeal.  Moreover, 
they  form  no  quick  decisions.  They 
want  to  think  over  an  offer  put  up  to 
them.  Catalogs  and  price  lists,  being 
tough  and  technical,  make  no  appeal. 
The  solution  may  lie  in  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Dutch  East  /;!,-//« 
of  American  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. These  stand  comparison  zvith 
anything  produced  in  Europe,  and 
their  advertising  matter  is  the  most 
attractive  tiling  of  its  kind  in  the 
zt'orld. 

M.\KE     AMERIC.\N      .MAG.\ZINE     TR.\DE 
HERALD 

The  high-class  American  magazine 
is  capable  of  making  quite  as  strong 
an  apjieal  to  these  people  as  to  any- 
body. They  have  a  right  to  expect 
not  to  be  underrated. 

The  division  of  attention  between 
the  text  and  the  advertising  is  certain 
— for  the  desire  for  certain  classes  of 
necessities  and  luxuries  is  highly  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  long  years  of 
buving  in  Europe. 

in  addition,  American  life  and 
American  afTairs  have  a  ])eculiar 
attraction  for  the  European  popula- 
tion of  the  archipelago.  They  find  in 
it  an  unaccustomed  tang  and  stimula- 
tion— a  champagne  flavor  that  is  not 
so  highly  developed  in  European  pub- 
lications. 

As  to  the  practical  program,  Mr. 
Prins  suggests  that  there  be  made  a 
careful  selection  from  the  American 
magazines,  with  due  consideration  to 


the  prospects  in  view,  so  that  text  and 
news  matter  both  are  interesting  to 
them.  The  biggest  place  should  be 
given  to  those  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals that  are  of  a  non-technical  char- 
acter and  which  appeal  to  the  general 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  articles 
on  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  min- 
ing, forestry,  education,  chemistry, 
foreign  commerce,  colonial  problems, 
and  many  other  scientific  subjects, 
would  certainly  not  be  discarded  by 
that  audience.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  a  score  of  periodicals 
which  would  be  satisfactory  in  both 
of  these  respects. 

Two    hundred    copies    of    each    of 
those  publications  should  be  sent  by 


fast  mail  to  a  central  point  (for  in- 
stance Sourabaya),  where  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  govern- 
ment should  be  ready  to  distribute 
them  to  the  right  addresses — among 
which  would  be  government  bureaus, 
the  reading  societies,  the  local  clubs 
in  cities  and  towns,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  sixty  passen- 
ger steamers  of  the  Royal  Packet 
Navigation  Co.  that  maintain  the 
regular  inter-island  service,  and  the 
big  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the 
principal  towns. 

It  is  better  to  devote  a  little  thought 
and  care  at  the  start  to  selecting 
names  properly  so  that  money  may 
not  be  wasted  in  appealing  to  groups 


NO  MAGAZINE 
LIKE  IT! 


It  has  been  said  of  Modern  Priscilla 
that  it  has  an  individuality  all  its  own. 
Priscilla  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a 
specialized  publication  of  a  particular 
interest  to  a  certain  class  of  women. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  Priscilla 
with  other  publications  makes  it  evident 
that  Priscilla's  editorial  appeal  is  differ- 
ent than  that  of  the  general  women's 
magazines.  A  study  of  the  editorial  con- 
tents of  Priscilla  for  twelve  consecutive 
issues  would  convince  any  thinking 
person  that  the  reader  of  Priscilla  is  not 
a  frivolous  woman,  but  one  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  learning  what  the  best 
authorities  have  to  teach  her  with  regard 
to  conducting  and  managing  her  home. 

Modern    Priscilla 

Member  of  A.  B.  C. 
NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 
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Santa  Claus"  Prosi»ects  at  Christmas;  Yovrs  the  Year  Aroixd, 

Paul  W.  Kearney       5 

Yours  for  Both  Today  and  Tomorrow  If  You  Know  How  to  Cul- 
tivate the  Juvenile  Market. 

A.  N.  A.  Plans  to  Make  1921  a  Busier  Year  Than  Ever, 

John  Sullivan       7 
Interests  and  Activities  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
Now  Range  Literally  "From  China  to  Peru." 
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How  Crown,  Inc.,  "Interprets"  French    Fashions    for    Mrs.    Small 
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vertising. 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


January  3-8 — Highway  Transportation 
Show  of  the  Motor  Truck  Association 
of  America,  New  York. 

January  7 — General  Conference,  Adver- 
tising Managers'  Council,  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, New   York. 

January  8-13 — Annual  Meeting,  Cycle 
Trades  of  America,  Hotel  Astor,  New- 
York. 

January  8-15 — Twenty-first  National 
Automobile  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,    New    York. 


January  8-15 — First  Annual  Export  Auto- 
mobile Show,  Hotel  Majestic,  New 
York. 

January  17-21 — Fourteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention, National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

January  29-Feb.  5— Annual  Automobile 
Show,   Chicago. 

February  7-12 — International  Silk  Show, 
Grand  Central   Palace,  New  York. 

February  16-17 — Annual  Convention,  Re- 
tail Clothiers  &  Furnishers  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  persons  who  are  not  prospects. 
The  profits  these  lists  would  yield  to 
publishers  and  advertisers  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  thought 
and  correctness  used  in  their  compila- 
tion and  maintenance;  and  for  this 
reason  compilation  and  maintenance 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  with  the  utmost  care. 

-Mr.  Prins  adds  that  no  subscrip- 
tion fee  or  postage  should  be  charged 
up  to  the  addresses  in  the  first  year, 
but  in  the  course  of  that  year  the  gov- 
ernment representative  should  secure 
a  complete  and  correct  list  of  all  the 
subscribers,  hand  each  publisher  his 
contingent  in  this  list  and  then  trans- 
fer his  duties  and  information  to  a 
sales  agent  who  could  be  placed  on  a 
commission  basis. 

Publishing  companies  and  Ameri- 
can corporations  might  give  these 
suggestions  a  trial.  The  Govern- 
ment, eager  to  push  foreign  trade, 
might  also  take  a  hand. 


Underwear  ^Hosiery 
Review 


T/ie  WOMAN'S    VIEWPOINT 

backed  by  a  lomi  experience  in  all 

branches  of    ADVERTISING 

Does  YOUR    advertising  need  it  ? 

MINNA  HALL  SIM.MONS 

15  West  38th  St.   ::   ::   New  York  City 

Room  1205  Phone  FitzRoy  5596 

SERVICE     COPY     BOOKLETS 
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OSTAGE 

The  2&C  monthly  magazine  that 
tells  how  to  transact  business  by 
mail — Adrertising,  Selling*  CoUectin^ 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Letters,  Office 
Systems.  Money  Saving  Ideas.  Since  1916  the 
official  magazine  of  The  Direct  Mail  AdvertiaDf 
Association.  6  months  $1.00  ;  1  year  ^.00.  i 
POSTAGE    •    18  East  18th  St..  N«w  York  Cny 
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GIBBONS    KNOWS     CANADA 
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PRINTABILITY- 
A  Modern  Problem 


PF.X  and  ink  has  come  back  into 
its  own  again — becavise  of  an 
era  of  poor  paper  and  poor 
printing.  Vet  this  graceful,  plastic 
medium  was  ever  popular  with  the 
public.  Some  of  the  greatest  arfists 
of  all  times  have  worked  in  no  other 
way. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  not 
printed  as  well  as  they  were;  condi- 
tions, unavoidable  perhaps,  bring 
about  many  a  half-tone  hazard.  Line 
plates  from  pen  and  ink  originals 
ask  no  favors  of  paper,  ink  or  print- 
ing press — they  are  fool-proof. 

But  this  medium  is  adaptable  for 
advertising  purposes  only  when  tech- 
nique and  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
skill  are  combined,  Mr.  John 
Richard  Flannagan,  of  our  staff,  a 
specialist  in  costume,  period  and 
wide-world-over  subjects,  is  much 
sought  after  by  magazine  art  editors 
and  book  publishers.  At  a  time  when 
printability  is  a  vital  problem,  we 
recommend  the  genius  of  this  really 
great  master  of  pen  and  ink. 

It  will  prove  profitable  to  you  to 
send  for  the  free  envelope  of  pen  and 
ink  techniques  by  Mr.  Flannagan 
and  other  members  of  our  statf. 


^  ETH  RIDGE  association  /artists 

9s/lw  york.  Studios  -  a")  East  16  '-^  Street      ekica^o  Sluclios-    140  N.  Dearborn  Street 
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Adveutising  &  Selling 


Certified  Circulations 

Some  Mediums  in  Several  Classes  Whose  Audits  are  Made  by  the 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 


CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT, 
Member  A.  B.  P.  Inc.  New  York 

The  weekly  business  newspaper  of  the 
architectural  profession  subscribed  to 
at  $10.00  per  year  by  practically  every 
worthwhile  architect.  Published  every 
week  since   1S76. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER,  New  York 

The  world's  largest  export  journal. 
Carries  1,400  continuous  advertisers. 
Circulates  every  month  through  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
editions  among  leading  firms  abroad 
that  buy  American  manufactured 
goods.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  -Inc. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 

New  York 

National  professional  monthly  estab- 
lished 1S91.  Average  net  paid  circu- 
lation exceeds  9,500.  Member  Associ- 
ated Business  Papers,  Inc. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

The  only  journal  dealing  with  en- 
gineering and  industrial  problems  in 
the  third  largest  industry.  Published 
weekly.  Subscribed  to  by  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  other  industrial 
officials,  allied  industries,  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, etc.  Net  paid  circulation 
8,519.  Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

BAKERS  WEEKLY,  New  York  City 

Leading  paper  in  the  baking  industry. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  and  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,   Inc. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER, 

Boston 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly." 
The  indispensable  adviser  on  shoe 
styles  and  shoe  merchandising  of  the 
best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  in  this 
country.  Circulation  10,000  copies  week- 
ly. First  choice  of  the  advertiser  of 
shoes,  leathers  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

BUILDING   AGE,  New  York 

Established  1879.  Published  monthly. 
Subscribed  to  by  the  men  who  do  the 
building  construction  of  the  country. 
Circulation  almost  exclusively  among 
those  who  purchase  materials  as  well 
as   tools. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST, 

New  York 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  a  national 
dry  goods  weekly  for  retailers  and 
jobbers,  is  the  accepted  authority  of  the 
dry  goods  trade.  Eight  issues  of  each 
year  are  World  Wide  numbers  with 
over  three  thousand  added  foreign  circu- 
lation. Type  page  SHxl2'4.  Published 
Saturdays — forms  close  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding Member  of  the  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers,  Inc.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  231  West  39th  Street,  New 
York   City. 

EXPORT  AMER.  INDUSTRIES, 

New  York 

Monthly  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  reaching  foreign 
business  men  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
industrial  and  mercantile  requirements. 
Official  International  Organ  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Mfrs.  60,000  circulation  guar- 
anteed. 

THE  GAS  RECORD,  Chicago 

Semi-Monthly.  Edited  by  practical  gas 
men.  Reaches  builders  and  operators 
of  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants,  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  gas-consuming 
appliances.      Member    A.    B.    C.    and    A. 


B.  P.  Eastern  office,  56  W.  45th  St., 
New  York.      Telephone,  Vanderbilt  3695. 

HARDWARE  AGE,      New  York  City 

Iron  Age  Publishing  Company,  239  West 
39th  Street.  New  York  City;  established 
1855;  published  weekly  on  Thursdays; 
forms  close  ten  days  preceding;  type 
page,  7x10;  one  time  rate,  $145;  52  pages 
a  year,  $96;  subscription  price,  $3.00; 
charter  member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
The  national  market  report  paper  of 
the  hardware  industry  and  for  65 
years  an  inspiration  to  better  hardware 
merchandising,  anticipating  the  changes, 
recording  the  achievements  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  success  of  hardware  mer- 
chants from  the  Atlantic  area  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Read  on  paid  subscrip- 
tion, as  a  business  service,  by  practically 
every  worthwhile  hardware  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  their  traveling  salesmen,  re- 
tail clerks,  department  managers,  etc. 
Branch  offices:  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland.  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Prancisco. 

THE    IRON    AGE,  New  York 

"The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Pa- 
per," established  1855 ;  published  every 
Thursday;  forms  close  eight  days  preced- 
ing; type  page,  67^x11";  one-tirae  page 
rate,  $128;  52  pages  a  year,  $100;  sub- 
scription price,  $6;  charter  member, 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  The  Iron  Age 
serves  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  ma- 
chinery, automotive,  shipbuilding,  rail- 
road, farm  implement,  foundry,  iron, 
steel  and  other  metal-working  indus- 
tries. Its  circulation  is  world-wide  and 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  manu- 
facturing plants.  Its  readers  therein  are 
the  executives  charged  with  the  prob- 
lems of  management  involved  in  pur- 
chase, production,  costs  and  sales. 
Branch  offices  in  Chicago.  Pittsburgh. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati,   Washington   and    San    Francisco. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING,  New  York 

Guarantees  more  paid  individual  sub- 
scribers among  shipbuilding  companies 
and  their  officials,  also  among  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  companies  and 
their  officials,  than  all  other  marine 
publications  in  the  country  combined. 
Member     Associated      Business      Papers, 


MERCHANTS'  TRADE  JOURNAL, 

Des    Moines,    Chicago,    New    York, 
Boston 

Published  monthly — subscription  price 
$3.00  per  year.  Sworn,  paid  national 
circulation  among  retail  merchants,  ex- 
ceeds 24,000  {rate  based  on  16.000). 
Maintains     trade     investigation     bureau. 

MOTOR  AGE,  Chicago 

The  Weekly  News  and  Service  Maga- 
zine of  the  Automotive  Trade.  Editori- 
ally it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
automotive  trade  as  a  dealers*  paper 
specializing  in  service  and  maintenance 
problems.  Circulation  over  35,000,  of 
which  at  least  70  per  cent  are  dealers 
in  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  or  operate 
Oarages.  Service  Stations,  Repairshops. 
etc.      Member    A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P. 


MOTOR  WORLD, 

Subscribed     for     anc 
percentage 
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CLASS  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 

high-class  advertising  medium.  Total 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Ask  for  statement.  Member  Associated 
Business    Papers,    Inc. 

SHOE    AND    LEATHER    REPORT- 
ER, Boston 


years    the    most    influential    and 
paper   in   an    industry    rated   as 


the 


Du 


ing  1919.  the  REPORTER  carried  4.000 
pages  of  paid  advertising,  which  is  454 
more  pages  than  its  chief  contemporary. 
Published  each  Thursday.  World-wide 
circulation  at  $6  a  year.  Member  As- 
sociated Business  Papers,  Inc.  Ask  for 
A.    B.    C.   Report. 

THE  SHOE  RETAILER. 
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TEXTILE  WORLD  JOURNAL, 

New  York 

The  Dominating  publication  of  the  tex- 
tile industries.  Its  readers  are  mill 
men  who  control  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies for  this  country's  second  largest 
industry.  Over  750  industrial  adver- 
tisers using  space  under  yearly  con- 
tracts. Member  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.  One  Time  Page  rate, 
$100. 


AGRICULTURAL 

NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  & 
PARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"130,000  guaranteed.  Covers  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  $1.00  per 
year  cash.  It  does  not  believe  in  the 
advertisers  bearing  all  the  expenses  of 
a  publication." 


MAGAZINES 


THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA, 

A  magazine  designed  for  thrifty  wo- 
mankind. Devoted  to  the  three  im- 
portant topics  of  Needlework,  Clothes 
and  Housekeeping.  A  practical  maga- 
zine for  practical  women.  97%  of  its 
readers  are  housekeepers;  83%  are 
mothers.  Over  90%  of  its  readers 
keep  back  numbers  indefinitely  for  ref- 
erence.     Rate   $4.00    per   line. 


NEWSPAPERS 


terested 

:ir  business.  Net  paid  circu- 
excess  of  22,000  per  week. 
Associated      Business      Papers, 


ing    and     are 
side   of    th. 
lation 
Membi 
Inc. 

THE  RETAIL  LUMBERMAN, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  dominant  trade  paper  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  building  material  field.  It 
furnishes  lumber  dealers  with  building, 
advertising   and    sales    service,    and    is    a 
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THE  COURIER  NEWS, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Published  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley  wheat  growing  sec- 
tion, has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  Adver- 
tising rates  4  cents  a  line.  Govern- 
ment wheat  guarantee  makes  North 
Dakota  the  best  field  for  advertisers  in 
the    nation    this  year. 


DOWN 


EARTH 


If  you  want  to  make  progress  in  an  automobile  or  in 

an    advertising    campaign    you    must    have    all    tour 

wheels   on  the   ground. 

If  you  will  make  use  of  the  service  Successful  Farm- 

ing  has  to  offer  you  will  be  earned  swiftly  and  surely 

to  the  very  heart  of  the  farm  market  m  the  great  food 

producing  heart  of  the  country. 

Add  the  buying  power  of  more  than  ^00  000   farm 

families  served  by  Successful  Farming  to  yo-^  P^^^^^ 

market,  and  see  your  percentage  of  profits  increase 

with  the  same  overhead. 


SUCCESSFUL 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


FARMING 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE 
Advertising  Manager 


"n 


The  only  American  Newspaper 
with  a  Million    Circulation! 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the 


1,047,549 

Almost  Twice  the  Circulation 
at  Twice  the  Price! 


In  round  figures  the  Sunday  New  York 
American  has  almost  twice  the  circulation 
of  any  of  the  other  four  New  York 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  Sunday  New 
York  American  sells  everywhere  for  lo 
cents.  The  selling  price  of  every  other 
New  York  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
local  territory  is  5  cents. 


And  this  year,  selling  at  10  cents  a  copy,  the  Sunday 
New  York  American  has  more  circulation  than  it  had 
last  year,  when  it,  too,  sold  for  only  five  cents  a  copy 


